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CHAPTER I.—HOW I CAME TO BE SENT TO ; 
STONEBRIDGE HUUSE. ING . 
ig cr was perfectly plain, Hudson, the boy i 
could not be allowed to remain any NY Dp ANY 
longer a disgrace to the neighbourhood,” WED 
said my uncle. 


“But, sir,” began my poor old nurse. = | “SY WWE PSWROR Oy 


“That will do, Hudson,” said my uncle, 


decisively; ‘‘the matter is settled— ~ Ae 
Proderick is to go to ihonsbildys House - TNE TVET, TRAY STE Ss POMAT S 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1882. . Price One Benny, 


= eS - - 


on Monday.” 

And my uncle stood up, and taking a 
roat-tail under each arm, established him- 
elf upon the hearthrug, with his back to 


1 get Into Trouble. 
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—— 
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Mrs, Hadson..- ‘That- wee alwaye « sign-| nt all; with such boys as Jimmy Bates and | only. did the youugetah hews their ca: 
there was no more to be ssid; and off-I.|Joe Bobbins in it...Up.to: of ten ehe | taken, but ware.@apped: violentlysby t! 
was trotted out of. the dreaded presence, | was.all right ; but over ‘ten she was all at | elagtiga in the faec agd abdut, thetears i 


not very sure whether to be elated or de- 
pressed by the ‘conyersation I’ had over- 
heard. 

And indeed L mever was quité/clear as to 
why, at the tender and guileless age, of 
twelve, I was abruptly sent 
native village of Brownstroke, to. that 
select:and popitlar ‘Academy for Back- 
wardand Troublesome Young Gentlemen ”’ 
(sostheadvertisement ran), known, as 
Stonebridge House, in the neighbourhood 
of Cliffshire. 

Other people 
reason, and Mrs. Hudson shook her head 
and wiped her eyes when I consulted her 
on the subject. Itwasqueer. ‘I must be 
avery backward boy,” thought I to myself, 
“for try as I will, I don’t see it.” 

You must know I was an orphan. I 


never could recollect my mother—nor | 


could Mrs. Hudson. As to my father, all 
I could recall of him was that he had bushy 
eyebrows, and used to tell me some most 
wonderful stories about lions and tigers 
and other beasts of prey, and used now 
and then to show me my mother’s likeness 
in a locket that hung on his watch-chain. 
They were both dead, and so I came to 
live with my uncle. Now, I could hardly 
tell why, but it never seemed to me as if 


my uncle ever appeared to regard it as a | 
privilege to have me to take care of. He | 


didn’t whack me as some fellows’ uncles 
do, nor did he particularly interfere with 
my concerns, as the manner of other uncles 
(so Iam told) is. He just took as little 
notice as possible of me, and as long as I 


went regularly to Mrs. Wren’s grammar. | 


school in the village, and as long as Mrs. 
Hudson kept my garments in proper order, 
and as long as I showed up duly on state 
occasions, and didn’t bring more than a 
square inch of clay on each heel (there was 
a natural affinity between clay and my 
heels) into his drawing-room, he scarcely 
seemed to be aware that his house possessed 
such a treasure as an only nephew. 


The part of my life I liked least was the | 
mmmar-school. That was a horrid place. | 


rs. Wren was a good old soul, who spent 
one half of her time looking over her 
spectacles, and the other half.under them, 
for something she riever found. We big 
boys—for twelve is a good age for a dame’s 
grammar-school—we didn’t exactly get on 
at old Jenny Wren’s, as she was called. 
For os we gradually discovered we knew 
almost as much as she did herself, and it 
dawned on us by degrees that-zomehow she 
didn’t know how to keep us in order; the 
consequence was, one or two boys, espe-: 
cially Jimmy Bates, the parish clerk’s son, 
and Joe Bobbins, the Italian, oil, and 
colourman’s son, didn’t behave very well. 


I was sorry‘to. see it, and always told them. 


80. 

They got us other boys into all sorts of 
scrapes and trouble. One day they would 
hide poor Jenny’s spectacles, and then 
when search was made the lost treasure 
would be found in some one else’s desk. 
Or they would tie cotton-reels on the four 
feet and tail of the old tabby cat, and 
launch her, with a horrid clatter, right 
into the middle of the room, just as I or 
one of the others happened to be scamper- 
ing out. Or they would turn the little 
boys’ forms upside down, and compel them 
with terrible threats to sit on the iron feet, 
and then in the middle of class ‘‘ sncak ” 
about them. 

Poor Jenny couldn’t manage the school 


ay from my | 


appeared to divine: the | 


SCH, 


Howeves, 
| taught @dall she could, and once:or twice 
Pe horrible fright by calling ap at 


| gar 

| our seg and’. there 

| Mire. “Elydbon ley 

| she game-up to my uncle's). And for all 1 
know I might be at Janny Wren's school 

| otal - if a tremendous -event hadn’t hap- 
pened in our village, which utterly upset 

| the oldest established customs of Brown- 
stroke. 

We -school boys never “hit” 
jit exactly with the other town boys. 
| Hither they were jealous of us or wo were 
| jealous of them. I don’t know, but we 
hated the town boys, and they hated us. 

Once.or twice we had come into colli- 
sion, though they always got the best of 
it. One winter they snowballed us to such 
@ pitch that as long as the snow was on 
the ground a lot of the little kids would no 
more venture to schcol than a man would 
step over the side of a balloon. 

Another time they lined the street down 
both sides, and Jaughed and pointed at us 
as we walked to school. That was far 
worse than snowballs even with stones in 
them. You should have seen us, with pale 
faces and hurried steps, making our way 
amid the jeers and gibeg of our tsrmentors 
—some of the little ages blubbering, one or 
two of the bigger ones looking hardly com- 
fortable, and a few of the biggest inwardly 
ruminating when and how it would best 
| be possible to kill that Runnit the news- 
paper-boy, or Hodge the cow-boy ! 

ese and many other torments and ter- 

| rors we ‘‘ Jenny Wrenites” had endured at 

the hands of our enemies the town boys, on 

| the whole patiently. In of time 

| they got tired of one sort of torment, and 

| before their learned heads had had time to 

invent a new one, we had had time to 

muster up courage and tell one another 
we didn’t care what they did. 

Such a period had occurred just before 
my story opens. It was a whole month 
since the town boys had made our lives 
| unhappy by calling, and howling, and 

yelling, and squeaking on every occasion 
they met us the following apparently in- 
offensive couplet :— 


“A, B,C, 
Look at the baby!” 


How we hated that cry, and quailed when 
wwe heard it! However, after about a fort- 
night’s diligent use of this terrible weapon 
the town boys subsided for a season, and 
we plucked up heart again. Four whole 
weeks passed, and we were never once 
molested! Something must be wrong in 
the village! Of course we all came to the 
conclusion that the town boys had at last 
seen the error of their ways, and were 
turning over new leaves. 

Rash dream! One day, when we were 
least expecting it, the “‘ Philistines were 
upon us” again, and this time their device 
was to snatch off our caps! It was too ter- 
rible to think of! We could endure to be 
hooted at, and pelted, and said ‘A, B,C” 
to, but to have our little Scotch caps 
snatched off our heads and tossed over 
palings and into puddles, was too much 
even for the meek disciples of Jenny Wren. 
The poor little boys got their mothers to 
fasten elastics to go under their chins, and 
even so walked nearly half a mile round to 
avoid the market cross. It was no use, 
the manceuvre was discovered, and not 


wee ab : a . 
she worked ;patiently on,.and: 


ig progress 
reesived ‘her’ wher: | 


doing so. As fop-us oldex ones, sope rar 


Ame apdi, 


nder «thei: 
th hands. 
caps were 


ofhers walked 
tunics, others 


Or the policeman,” said 

“Let's write and tell 
uncle,” said another. That referred . 
relative, who was always counted a ‘‘ nob” 
in the vi ¥ 

‘TI say, don’t do any,” said the redoubt- 
able Bobbins. ‘‘The next time they do 
it to me J mean to kick!” 

The sentiment was loudly applauded, 
and a regular council of war was held, wit! 
the following decision, We four were to ¢- 
home together that afternoon, and withou 
waiting to be chased, would ourselves gi. 
chase to the first bully we saiv, and tal 
his cap! The juences .of court 
might fearful—fe 3 but the blood « 
the “Jenny Wrenites” wasup. Do it 
-would, or perish in the attempt. A 

I think we all got a little nervous as the 
afternoon school wore on and the hour for 
departing approached. Indeed, when we 
were about to start, Bates looked very like 
deserting straight away. 

“Qh, you three. go on,” he ssid, ‘I'll 
catch you up; I just want to speak te 
Jenny.” 

“No we don’t,” we all protested ; <‘ we'll 
wait here if it takes you till midnight to 
say what you’ve got to say to Jenny.” 

This valiant determination put an end 
to Bates’s wavering, and with arueful face 
he joined us. 

“Now mind,” said Rasper, ‘‘the first 

ou see |’? 

“Well,” exckaimed I, starting suddenly 
to run, ‘‘ that’s Cad Prog, the butcher-boy, 
there; come along.” 

So it was! f all our enemies Cai 
Prog was the most truculent, and most 
feared. The sight of his red head coming 
round the corner was always enough to 
strike panic into a score of youngsters, avi 
even we bigger boys always looked meck 
when Prog came out to defy us. 

He was strolling guilelessly along. and 
didn’t see us at first. Then suddenly he 
caught sight of us approaching, and nez‘ 
moment the blue apron and head dis- 
appeared with a bolt round the corner. 

“Come on!’ shouted Rasper, who led. 

“So we are!” cried we, and hue an 
cry was mado for Cad Prog forthwith. 

‘e sighted him as we turned the corner. 
He was making straight for the market. 
Perhaps to get an axe, I thought, or to 
hide, or to tell my uncle! 

«Come on !”’ was the shout. 

It’s wonderful how a short sharp chase 
warms up the blood even of a small boy of 
twelve. Before we were half down tho 
street, even Bates had no thought left of 
deserting, and we all four pressed on, each 
determined not to be last. 

The fugitive Prog kept his course to th« 
market, but there doubled suddenly ani 
‘bolted down Side Street. That was wher: 
he lived ; he was going to run into his hok 
then, like a rabbit. 

We gained no end on him in the tum 
and were nearly up to him as he reache’ 
the door of his humble home. 

He bolted in—so did we. He bolted up. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 
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stairs—so did we. He plunged headlong 
into a room where was a little girl rockin, 
acradle—so did we. Then began a wil 


scuffle. 

“Catch him! Take his cap off!” cried 
et Heh a 

“He hasn’t got a cap!” cried Rasper— 
*‘butchor-boys never have!”’ 

“Then pull off his apron!” was the cry. 

Tn the scuffle the little girl was trodden 
on, and the cradle clean upset. A crowd 
collected in the street. Cad Prog roared 
as loud as he could, so did his little sister, 
so did the baby, so did Jimmy Bates, so 
did Joe Bobbins, so did Harry Rasper, 80 
did I. J did not care what happened ; I 
went for Cad Prog, and have a vague idea 
of my hand and his nose being near to- 
gether, and louder eis still. 

Then all of a sudden there was # tram: 
of heavy footsteps on the stairs, and all 
can’ remember after that was receiving a! 
heavy cuff on my head, being dragged | 
down into the street, where—so it seemed 
to me for the moment <e least Ae nullion: 
people must have been congrogated ; and, 
finally, I know not howsk was standing 
in the middle of my uncle’s study floor, 
with my coat gone, my mouth bleeding, 
and my cap, after all, clean vanished ! 

It was a queer plight to bein. I heard 


a dinning in my ears of Ioud voices, and |- 


when I looked at the bust on the top of the 
bookcase it seemed to be toppling about 
anyhow. Some people were talking in the 
room, but the o iy voice I could recognise 
was my uncle’s. He was saying something 
about)‘ not wanting to shield me” and! 
“locking up,” the drift of which I after- 
wards slowly gathered, when the village 


policeman—we only had one at Brown- 
strokés-addressing my uncle as ‘your 
honont,”’ said he would look in in the morn- 
ing fot further orders. 

At ¥this interesting juncture tho bust 
began to wobble about again, and I saw 
and heard no more till I woke next morn- 
ing and found Mrs. Hudson mopping my 
forehead with’ something, and saying, 
“There now, Master Freddy, lie quite 
still, there’s a good boy.” 

“What's the matter?” said I, putting 
up my hand to the place she was washing. 

It was something like a bump! 

‘It’s only a bruise, Master Freddy—no 
bones broken, thank ‘God!” said ’ she, 
motioning me to be silent. 

Bat I was in no mood to be silent. 
Slowly the recollection of yesterday’s | 
events dawned on me. 

“Did they get off Cad Prog's epron,” 
T inquired, “after all?” 

Of course, the good old soul thought this 
was sheer wandering of the mind, and she 
looked very frightened, and implored me 
to lie still. ged a 

It was a long time before I perceived an: 
connection between our chase of the Te 
doubtable Cad Prog up Side Street yester- 
day and my lying here bruised and in a 
darkened room to-day. At last I supposed 
Mr. Prog must have conquered me; whereat 
I fired up again, and said, 

“ Did the other fellows finish him up?” 

“Oh, goodness, yes,” said the terrified 
nurse; ‘‘all up, dear, every bit—there 
now—and asked for more!” 

This consoled me. Presently a doctor 
came and looked at my forehead, and left 
sone powders, which I heard him say I 
was fo take in jam three times a day. I 
fat still more consoled. 

In fact, reader, as you will have judged, 
I was a little damaged by the adventure 
im Side Street, and the noble exploit of my 


ions and myself had not ended all 
lory.. 

A day or two after, when I got better, I 
found out more about it, and rather pain- 
fully too, because my uncle landed one day 
in my bedroom and commenced strongly 
to arraign me before him. 

He bad me tell him what had happen 5 
which I did as well as I could. At the end 
of it he said, 

‘I suppose you are not aware that fora 
day or two it was uncertain whether you 
had not killed that child that was in the 
room?” 

“I?” T exclaimed. ‘I never touched 
her! Indeed I didn’t, uncle!” 

“You knocked over the cradle,” said my 
uncle, “and that’s much the same 
thing.” 

I was silent. My uncle proceeded, 
“And I suppose you are not aware that 
the barber who tried to take you down the 
stairs is now in the hospital with an ab- 
acess on his leg, the result of the kick you 
gave him?” 

“Oh, I can’t have done it, uncle—oh, 
uncle!” ; 

And bere I was so overwhelmed with the 
vision of my enormities and their possible 
conseynences that I became hysterical, and 
Mrs. Hudgon was suinmoned to the rescue. 

The fact was, in the account of the fray 
I appear to have got credit for all the ter- 
rible deeds that were there done; and I, 
Master Freddy Batchelor, was, it appeared, 
notorious in the village as having been 


com} 
in g! 


guilty of a savage and felonious assault | 


upon one C. Prog, of having also assaulted 
and almost ‘‘ manslaughtered ” Miss Prog 
the younger, and er of having dealt 
with his feet against the shin of one Mop- 


i 


ETHEL: A 
By Robert Rr 
THEL, fairest of the fair, 
Ethel of the golden hair, 
And cyes of magic splendour ; 
Brighter than stars of tropic night, 


Now flashing with a radiant light, 
Now melting soft and tender. 

I ask not, Ethel, for thy love— 

That were a crown far, far above 
My moderate ambition ; 


tetas a babes, it such manner as to ren- 
ler him incapable of pursuing his ordinary 
| avocations, and being chargeable on the 
| parish infirmary; besides sundry and divers 
to carpets, crockery, glaes, door-. 
posts, kerb-stones, and the jacket of the. ° 
aforesaid C. Prog. On the whole, when I: 
: arose from my bed and stepped. once more 
| into the outer world, I found myself avery: 
' atrocious character indeed. * | -. ‘ 
At home I was in disgrace, and sbroad I 
was not allowed to wunder beyohd my: 
| uncle’s garden, except to church on Sun- 
'day under a heavy escort. So-on the 
whole I had not a very good time of it. 
My uncle was terrifically gluth; and ap- 
peared to think it most audacious if ever I 
chanced to laugh or sing or express any 
sentiment but déep grief and contrition in 
his presence. Mrs. Hudson read me lon, 
lectures about the evil of slaying sm: 
' children and laming barbers, and I was 
| occasionally moved to tears at the thought 
| of my own iniquitics. But at the age of 
‘twelve it is hard to take upon oneself the 
| settled gloom of an habitual criminal, and 
I was forced to let out at times and think 
| of other things besides my wicked ways. 
I got let off school—that was one allevia- 
tion to my woe—and being free of the 
len I had plenty of opportunity of 
letting off the steam. But it was slow 
work, as I have said; and I was really re- 
lieved when, a wéek or two afterwards, my 
uncle made the announcement with which 
this chapter begins. 
; How I fared, first at Stonebridge House, 
| and subsequently in the City Life for which 
it was meant to train me, will be the theme 
of this particularly veracious history. 
(To be continued.) 


PETITION. 
(CHALDSON, B.A, 
I only ask thee, cousin mine, 
If thou wilt graciously incline 
To grant one brief petition. 
Small, small the boon I crave, but tho’ ’tis 
Beneath, I fear, thy queenly notice, 
*Tis much, so much, to me : 
Then wilt thou, twice a day, endeavour | 
To recollect, dear, that I never— 
Take sugar in uy teas 


es 
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New Decorative Process.—A novel sys- 
tem of staining wood has, the ‘‘ Century” states, 
been introduced that has the merit of simplicity 
and cheapness. The wood having been carefully 
planed and finished, is given two thin couts of 
sizing. This is prepared by adding to glue a 
small quantity of albumen andalum. When this 
is dry and hard the design is painted or sten- 
cilled upon the wood. The intention being to 
produce a pattern, one part of which shall be of 
the aataralccoléir of the wood, the stencil or 
the design sclected representing the white parts 
only. For instance, if the finished work is to 
show white figures on a dark ground, the white 
parts only must appear in the stencil. When 
the sizing is dry and hard the design is painted 
on in Canada balsam or Brunswick black. When 
the balsam is hard and dry the whole surface is 
washed with a sponge and warm water. This 
will remove the sizing from all those parts of the 
wood not protected by the hard balsam, which 
resists the warm water. When the wood is dry 
the exposed parts are stained in imitation of 
walnut or other dark woods. When the stain- 
ing is finished the balsam is removed by brush- 
ing it with turpentine. 

CentraL AFrica.— Two boys, Luta (or 
Duta) and ‘Mukasa, were banished by Mtesa, 
King of Uganda, Central Africa, to an island on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, for declaring that Chris- 
tianity was true. They were afterwards re- 
leased, and Mr. Pearson subsequently took Luta 


to Zanzibar, where he was left under the care of | 


Bishop Steere’s Mission. On Easter Monday 
last Luta made a public profession of his faith in 
Christ, when Mr. Stokes gave him the mame of 
Henry Wright. 
A CLEVER TRAVELLER.—A correspondent 
sends us the following, the dog's owner being a 
friend of his:—Mr. Trite, who has recently 
+ come to live at St. Albans, has a wonderful 
Scotch collie dog. The animal was bronght by 
Mr. Trite from his home at Blandford, in Dor- 
set, by road, ‘the distance (125 miles) being tra- 
versed by easy stages. Arrived at St. Albans, 
the dog was shortly missed, and five days after- 
wards its master was apprised by telegram that 
it had returned to its old home at Blandford, 
having travelled the entire distance by itself, 
guide alone by 

nowledge of the road acquired by che single 
journey with its master. The journey cannot be 
regarded as other than a most wonderful one, 
when it is remembered that to reach Blandford 
from St. Albans the entire breadth of London 
has to be traversed ; and, besides, on leaving 
home Mr. Trite did not proceed straight through 
the metropolis. Our correspondent adds ay he 
dog broke two of its legs not more than three 
months previously, which enhances the redoubt- 
able feat of the animal.” 


its own instinct and by the |. 


GODFREY 


MORGAN: 
A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By 
Author of “ The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete, 


JuLEs VERNE, 


CHATTER I.—IN WHICH THE READER HAS THE OPPORTUNITY OF BUYING AN ISLAND IN THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 


| “© 4 Nisland to sell, for cash, to the highest 100,000 inhabitants, built under the shelter 


bidder!” said Dean Felporg, the | of a couple of hills, away from the shore. 
auctioneer, standing behind his rostrum in | but stretching off to the farthest heights 
the room where the conditions of the | in the background—a city in short which 
singular sale were being noisily discussed. ; has dethroned Lima, Santiago, Valparaiso, 
‘Tsland for sale! island for sale!” re- and every .other rival, and which the 
peated in shrill toncs again and again Gin- , Americans have made the queen of tb 
grass, the crier, who was threading hisway Pacific, the ‘‘ glory of the western coast '” 
in and out of the excited crowd closely; It was the 15th of May, and the weathel 
pscked inside the largest saloon in the , was still cold. In California, subject as i 
auction mart at No. 10, Sacramento _ is to the direct action of the polar currents 
Street. | the first weeks of this month are somewhs 
The crowd consisted not only of a goodly | similar to the last weeks of March in Cen: 
number of Americans from the States of tral Europe. But the cold was hardl} 
Utah, Oregon, and California, but also of ; noticeable in the thick of the auctio! 
a few Frenchmen, who form quite a sixth | crowd. The bell with its incessant clangou 
of the population. had brought together an enormous throng 


Mexicans were there enveloped in their | 
sarapes, Chinamen in their large-sleeved 
tunics, pointed shoes, and conical hats, one : 
or two Kanucks from the coast, and even 
a sprinkling of Black Feet, Grosventres, or 
Flatheads, from the banks of the Trinity | 
river. : 

The scene is in San Francisco, the capital 
of California, but not at the period when | 
the placer mining fever was raging—from | 
1849 to 1852. San Francisco was no longer 
what it had been then, a caravanserai, a. 
terminus, an inn, where for a night there | 
slept the busy men who were hastening to. 
the goldfields west of the Sierra Nevada. | 
At the end of some twenty years the old | 
unknown Yerba-Buena had ; iven place to | 
a town unique of its kind, peopled by ! 


and quite a summer temperature caust 
the drops of perspiration to glisten on th 
foreheads of the spectators which the col 


| outside would have soon solidified. 


Do not imagine that all these folks ha 
come to the auction-room with the inten 
tion of buying. I might say that all c 
them had but come to see. Who was goin 
to be mad enough, even if he were ric 
enough, to purchase an isle of the Pacifi 
which the Government had in some eocet 
tric moment decided to sell? Would tt 
reserve price ever be reached? Could any 
body be found to work up the biddin 
Tf not, it would scarcely be the fault of 

ublic crier, who tried his best to tem 
uyers by his shoutings and gestures, at 
the flowery metaphors of his harangu 
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sople laughed at him, but they did not 
em much influenced by him. 
“An island! an isle to sell!” repeated 


ingrass. 

“But not to buy!’ answered an Irish- 
an, whose pocket did not hold enough to 
ty for a single pebble. 

“ An island which, at the valuation, will 
ot fetch six dollars an acre!” said the 
:etioneer. 

“And which won't pay an eighth per 
nt.!” replied a big farmer, who was well 
quainted with agricultural speculations. 
* An isle which measures quite sixty-four 
iles round, and has anu area of two hun- 
‘ed and twenty-five thousand acres!” 
“Ts it solid on its foundation ?” asked a 
exican, an old customer at the liquor bars, 
hose personal solidity seem: rather 
oubtful at the moment. 

“An isle with forests still virgin!” re- 
sated the crier, ‘with prairies, hills, 
atercourses—”” Rabe i 
“Warranted?” asked a Frenchman, who 
emed rather inclined to nibble. 

“Yes! warranted!” added Felporg, 
uch too old at his trade to be moved by 
\e chaff of the public. 

“For two years?” 

“To the end of the world!” 

“Beyond that ?”” 

“A freehold island !”’ repeated the crier, 
an island without .a single noxious 
timal, no wild beasts, no reptiles !—” 
“No birds?” added a wag. 

“No insects ?”” inquired another. ' 
“An island for the highest bidder!” 
id Dean Felporg, beginning « again. 
Come, gentlemen, come! Have a little 
vurage in your pockets! Who wants an 
land in perfect state of ir, never been 
sed, an islarid in the Pacific, that ocean of 
scans! The valuation is a mere nothing! 
vis put at eleven hundred thousand dol 
43, is there any one will bid? Who speaks 
tt? You, sir P—you, over there noddin 
var. head -like- a porcelain mandarin 
lere is an island! a really good island! 
tho eays an island ?” 

“ Pass it round!” said a voice, as if they 
ere dealing with a picture or a vase. 

And the room shouted with laughter, 
at not a half-dollar was bid. 

However, if the lot could not be passed 
vund, the map of the island was at the 
ublic disposal. The whereabouts of the 
srtion of the globe under consideration 
ald be accurately ascertained. There 
a8 neither surprise nor disappointment 
» be feared in that respect. Situation, 
‘entation, outline, titudes, levels, 
jdrography, climatology, lines of com- 
nication, all these were easily to be 
‘ified in advance. People were not buy- 
'g4 pig in a poke, and most undoubtedly 
tere could be no mistake as to the nature 
' the goods on sale. Moreover, the innu- 
erable journals of the United States, 
Pecially those of California, with their 
ulies, bi-weeklies, weeklies, bi-monthlies, 
onthlies, their reviews, magazines, bulle- 
ns, etc, had been for several months 
Tecting constant attention to the island 
howe sale by auction had been authorised 
1 Act of Congress. 

The island was Spencer Island, which 
‘sin the west-south-west of the Bay of 
‘1 Francisco, about 460 miles from the 
Wifornian coast, in 32° 15’ north latitude, 
id 145° 18’ west longitude, reckoning 
om Greenwich. It would be impossible 
‘magine 8 more isolated position, quite 
w of the ey of all maritime or commer- 
al traffic, although Spencer Island was, 
atively, not very far off, and situated 


practically in American waters. But there- 
abouts the regular currents running off to 


the north and south have formed a kind of ; 


lake of calms, which is sometimes known 
as the ‘“‘ Whirlpool of Fleurieu.” 

It is in the centre of this enormous eddy, 
which has hardly an appreciable movement, 
that Spencer Island is situate. And so it 
is sighted by very few ships. 


or Japan, run in a more southerly direction. 
Sailing vessels would meet with endless 
calms in the Whirlpool of Fleurieu, and 
steamers, which always take the shortest 
road, would gain no advantage by crossing 
it. Hence ships of neither class know 
anything of Spencer Island, which rises 
above the waters like the isolated summit 


of one of the submarine mountains of the ! 
Truly, for a man wishing to flee . 


Pacific. 
from the noise of the world, seeking quiet 


in solitude, what could be better than this | 
island, lost within a few hundred miles of ‘ 
For a voluntary Robinson | 
Crusoe it would be the very ideal of its: 


the coast ? 


kind! Only of course he must pay for it. 
And now, why did the United States de- 
sire to 
some whim? No! A great nation can- 
not act on caprice in any matter, however 
simple. The truth was this: Situated as 
it was, Spencer Island had for a long time 


Going! 


been known as a station perfectly useless. 
There could be no practical result from 
settling there. In a military point of view 
it was quite valueless, for it only com- 


The main: 
routes ef the Pacific, which join the new to | 
the old continent, and lead away to China | 


part with the island? Was it for : 


Going! 


7 
+ manded an absolutely deserted portion of 
; the Pacific. Inu a commercial point of 
view there was a similar want of import- 
| ance, for the products would not pay the 
' freight either inwards or outwards. Fora . 
‘criminal colony it was too far from the « 
coast. And to occupy it. in any way 
; would be a very expensive undertaking. 
So it had remained deserted from time im- 
memorial, and Congress, composed of ° 
“eminently practical”? men, had résolved 
to put it up for sale—on one condition 
only, and that was, that its purchaser 
should be a free American citizen. There 
was no intention of giving away the island 
for nothing, and so the reserve price had 
been fixed at 1,100,000 dollars. This 
‘ amount for a financial society dealing with 
such matters was a mere bagatelle, if the 
transaction could offer any advantages, but, © 
as we necd hardly repeat, it offered none, - 
and competent men attached no more value 
to this detached portion of the United’ 
States than to one of the islands lost be-' 
neath the glaciers of the Pole. te 
In one sense, however, the amount was' 
| considerable. A man must be rich to pay” 
for this hobby, for in any case it would not 
return him a halfpenny per cent. He 
| would even have to be immensely rich, for 
| the transaction was to be a “cash” one, 
' and even in the United States it is as yet 
| rare to find citizens with 1,100,000 dollars 


in their pockets, who would caro to throw 
them into the water without hope of return. 

And Congress had decided not to sell the 
island under the-price. hundred 


wake 
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thousand dollars, not a cent less, or 
Spencer Island would remain the property 
ot the Union. 
It was hardly likely that any one would 
be mad enough to buy it on the terms. 
Besides, it was expressly reserved that 
the proprictor, if one offered, should not 
become king of Spencer Island, but presi- 
dent of a republic. He would gain no 
right to have subjects, but only fellow- 
citizens, who could elect him for a fixed 
time, and would be free from re-electing 
him indefinitely. Under any circumstances 
he was forbidden to play at monarchy. 
The Union could never tolerate the foun- 
dation of a kingdom, no matter how small, 
in American waters. 
This reservation was enough to keep off 
many an ambitious millionaire, many an 
nabob, who might like to compete 
with the kings of the Sandwich, the Mar- 
uesas, and the other archipelagoes of 
e Pacific. 
Nee short, ay ane jwaemn on or other, no- 
ly present imself. Time was getting 
on, the crier was out of breath in his efforts 


to secure a buyer, the auctioneer orated 
without obtaini ing ® single specimen of 
those nods which his estimable fraternity 
are so quick to discover; and the reserve 
price was not even mentioned. 

However, if the hammer was not wearied 
with oscillating above the rostrum, the 
crowd was not wearied with waiting around 
it. The joking continued to increase, and 
the chaff never ceased fora moment. One 
individual offered two dollars for the island, 
costs included. Another said that a man 
ought to be paid that for taking it. 

Andy ali eg Sime the crier wes ‘heard 
with, : 

“ An island to sell! an island for sale!” 

And there was no one to buy it. 


‘“‘ Will you guarantee that there are flats 
there?” said Stumpy, the of Mer- 
chant Street, alluding to the deposits so 


famous in alluvial gold-mining. 
‘*No,”’ answered the auctioneer, ‘ but it 
is not impossible that there are, and the 


lands.” 
“Haven't you got a volcano?” asked 


State abandons all its rights over the gold | Fran 


Oakhurst, the bar-keeper of Montgom 
cone per tgomery 

‘No volcanoes,” replied Dean Felporg ; 
“if there, were, we could not sell at this 

An immense shout of laughter followed. 

** An island to sell! an island for sale!” 
yelled Gingrass, whose lungs tired them- 
selves out to no purpose. 

“Only a dollar! only a half dollar! 
only a cent above the reserve!” said the 
auctioneer for the last time, ‘‘ and I will 
knock it down! Once! Twice!” 

Perfect silence. 

“If nobody bids we must put the lot 
back! Once! Twice!” : 

“« Twelve hundred thousand dollars!” 

The four words rang through the room. 
like four shots from a revolver. 

The crowd, suddenly thless, turned 
towards the bold man who had dared to 

1d. 

It was William W. Kolderup, of San 
cisco. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By 8, Warrcnurcu SADLER, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.X., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My Pirst Slaver,” etc., etc. 


YS 


ELL, now, you are a most 
ungrateful boy,” said my 
uncle, with severity. 

Well, I suppose I was 
ingrateful; but then boys 
of fourteen do not, as a rule, always know 
what is best for them. And in fairness to 
myself it is right to say, that my aunt’s 
husband—for Mr, Bainbridge was only 


an uncle by marriage—if he did love me, | 


had managed hitherto to conceal his feel- 
ings most successfully. 
“* Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 


ck me down stairs ?” 


But why did you 


And a very decided kick had he, meta- 
phorically speaking, administered. 

It was just this. 

When my father, an old Peninsular officer, 
died, leaving his only son a penniless 
orphan, my aunt, with all the love of her 


CHAPTER I.—I LEAVE HOME. 


! warm heart, coming at once to the rescue, 
adopted and treated me, henceforth, as 
her own child. 

Mr. Bainbridge, to whom his wife had 
on marriage brought a considerable for- 
tune, could not for very shame’s sake make 
any open objection. Still he did not like 
it. Whether it was simple jealousy of any 
other person sharing his wife’s affections, 
or whether—as I overheard in the servants’ 
hall once, only half understanding the 

| meaning—he was “afraid that missus’s 

| money would be left to Master Frank in- 

| stead of to hisself,” I don’t know; I only 

| know that, however soft and kind his 

| manner might be when my aunt was pre- 
sent, gruff words and, as sailors say, 
‘‘monkey’s allowance, more kicks than 
halfpence,” .were my portion at other 
times. 

And now she who loved me so much was 
dead; and my uncle on the very first day 
| after the funeral had called me into the 

| library just as I was going upstairs to my 

| own room. 

| “Sit down, Frank, I want to speak to 

you,” 

Hy It was a gloomy room that library ; the 
servants had forgotten to pull up the blind 

| —indeed all the blinds in the house had 
been down until this morning; and my 

uncle’s hat, which was lying on the table 
with the heavy crape-band put on by the 
undertaker the day before, made it look 
none the livelier in my eyes, as I took my 
| seat and waited for the next words. They 
would not be very pleasant ones coming 
| from him, but they were worse than I an- 
ticipated. 

‘“*T have been thinking about your wel- 
fare, and have arranged that you shall 
enter a silk-tie and collar housein London, 
where you will learn an excellent busi- 
ness. 


A silk-tie and collar house! Was this t 
be the end of my aspirations P 

“Qh, uncle! you can’t mean it. You 
know it was always settled that I shoul: 
go in the Navy.” 

But my entreaties were of no use. S 
changing my ground, I begged, if he di 
not fie the sea for a profession, that 
might be sent to Rugby and afterwards t 
Oxford. ‘I would not go into the silk 
tie and collar trade.” 

Then it was that my uncle called me ‘“‘ 
most ungrateful boy.” 

There was nothing more to be said, an 
T left the room. 

I believe, if there had been any sea-po: 
near at hand, I should have been foolis 
enough to run away—to me, as to mar 
boys, those two little words had a wonde 
ful fascination. But we lived on the ou 
skirts of a large country town, very mar 
miles from the sea. That alone perha 
would not have prevented me, if only 
had possessed enough money for tl] 
journey. % 

Alas! on close examination, one Solis 
shillin sing in my waistcoat poc! 
was all that co id be discovered. The fa 
was, that my allowance, which was libe 
enough for any boy, had slipped out 
memory during my aunt’s illness; and 
had not cared to ask for it. 

Well, in the golden days of old, as- 
read in story-books, even that one shilli: 
would scarcely have been Beoeseat Ys E 
boys or for young princesin disguise, goi 
foxth to sce! theie fortunes, delicious fru 
hung by the wayside waiting to be pluck: 
and blooming cottage-maidens proffe1 
foaming bowls of fresh milk. Butin th 
prosaic days, I knew fall well that drag: 
in the guise of constables guarded 
golden apples of the farmer’sorchard ; 
that the only maiden likely to take co 
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passion on the thirsty wayfarer would be 
the gitl.of the village slehouse, who sold 
sour‘beer ‘‘icensed to be drunk on the 
premises.”” 

So the shilling was returned to ite rest- 
ing-place, and.the idea of running away 
—at all events for the present—given up. 

That night I went to bed thinking my- 
self about the moet wretched being possible. 
On awaking the next morning, however, I 
found I was not nearly so miserable as in 
my own idea IL ought tobe. In fact it is 
impossible for any young fellow with good 
bealth and a Slee iret tie to remain 
unhappy for any len; of time. 

Then the driveinto the town to purchase 
dothes for my London outfit was rather 
pleasant—one always likes buying new 
things. The last shop to be visited -was 
the tailor’s ; and here all the little pleasur- 
able excitement vanished at my uncle’s 
first words, 

“I want something in the way of an 

Prego nel ye sidiaplased 

In this very indow were displaye 
coloured. prints showing the full dress of 
naval and military officers of every grade; 
and often, in anticipation of my appoint- 
ment, had I discussed with the proprietor 
the mamentons subject of my uniform as 
midshipman, until I knew the position of 
every gilt- button on the coat, and could 
tell to the, eighth of an inch the exact size 
of the white on the stand-up collar. 
And now Seance tailor, without the 
slightest sign of.pained surprise, came for- 
ward, and rubbing his hands softly together, 

“* Office. coat,:.sir? I think I have the 
exact thing you require. Here, James; 
reach down that jacket.” 

“‘AHow me, isir,” suid the shopman, 
helping me to put on the thing that he had 
taken off the peg. 

“ Fits very Fai,” said my uncle, turning 
me round, 

The garment itself. was a hybrid, half 
jacket and half coat, a thing well known 
to all of us youngsters by the name of 
“cash,” being of a cut always worn by the 
hobbledehoys who answer to that name in 
drapers’ shops when a customer’s bill is 
added up. 

Glan: at the tailor’s full-length look- 
ing-glass, i saw the reflection of 2 boy ap- 
parently not one whit better than any 
“cash” inthe town. I suppose ought to 
have felt humbled ; but I didn’t—it only 
made me think how different I should have 
looked in midshipman’s uniform. 

See days after the visit to pane tailoc’s 

al I was speeding up to London in a 
second-class carria: ot The Great Western 
expreas, with the box containing all my 
worldly , including the much-de- 
spised article of dress, in the guard's van, 
anda letter in my pocket addressed to 

“ Mesers. Higgi and Rowbotham, 

“Friday Street, Cheapside.” 

“Terribly prosaic names!” I thought, as 
T tarned the letter to myemployers over and 
over again in dis; 3 but I don’t believe 
any letter would have pleased me at that 
time, unless it had been an introductory 
one to the captain of a frigate. 

“Anything the matter, young gentle- 
man? You don’t seem very happy—going 
to school, I suppose ?” 

I looked up. The speaker was 2 plea- 
sant-f man, who had got into the 
carriage at Bristol. There was something 
about him that made me fancy he must be 
a sailor. 

“No, Iam going into the silk-tie and 


collar business.” 


“And I ose you don’t like it? No 
wonder you look rather glum,” said my 
new acquaintance, laughing at the simpli- 
"Y perhspe,” ho continued 

** Per! .”” he continued—‘“‘ perhaps you 
would rather to sea P” aad 

“ Yes, that is just what I want to do,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Then I will give you good advice. 


Don’t go! Look at me, and you will see 
an @ rareing I have been seven 
years at sea, and have only just been paid 


off at Bristol as third mate, and the actual 
Rey, is about half what a junior clerk in a 
mdon house gets.” 

Pay, indeed! As if a boy of fourteen 
thought about money when first going 
afloat ! 

“ But you must have seen so much—had 
so many adventures!” 

“* Well, yes, perhaps I have. At least, 
in one we were cast ashore in the 
Gulf of Mexioo; in another we were driv- 
ing under bare poles before a hurricane, 
with hatches battened down for two days, 
expecting every moment that the ship 
would founder; and in the brig I have 
just left we lost half our crew in the West 

ndies with yellow fever. If these are the 
sort of adventures you are thinking of, I 
have had my full allowance, and don’t 
want any more just yet, I can tell you.” 

He did not mind talking about his ad- 
ventures, I found, and by the time the 
train reached Paddington I had heard a 
good many stories of.the perils he had en- 
countered, which of course made me long 
all the more to go in search of some on my 
own account. 

‘* Good-bye, youngster,” he said, putting 
me into a.cab at the station. ‘ Here are 
the names of my owners at Bristol. If 
ever you think Will Stacey can help you, 
they will always be able to say w: I 
am to be found.” 

It was a long drive from Paddington to 
the City. I had never been in London be- 
fore, and it seemed as if the shops and 
streets would never come to an end. At 
last we reached St. Paul’s, and then 
through the most crowded thoroughfare I 
had yet seen, the cab turned down a nar- 
row Jane almost blocked up by great wag- 
gons, and stopped outside a huge ware- 
house-looking building five or six storeys 


high. 
‘ifting my box on to the pavement, the 
driver heid out his hand for his fare. 

“How much ?” said I, hesitating, for I 
had not the slightest notion as to whether 
I ought to pay one shilling or ten. 

Looking into my face, as if to see how 
much he might presume upon the ignorance 
he saw there, the man replied stolidly, 
“Seven-and-six.”” 

On leaving home that morning Mr. 
Bainbridge had presented me with four 
half-crowns, desiring me strictly at the 
same time ‘not to spend that large sum in 
extravagance.” Three out of those four 
coins I now placed on the outstretched 
palm before me, and immediately cab and 
cabman vanished. 

A group of boys standing at the ware- 
house door, mostly ‘‘ cashes,” as it seemed 
to me, had been interested spectators of the 
proceedings. - 

“Tsay,” asked one of the smallest, 
‘where did you drive from ?”” 

“From Paddington.” 

“Oh my, what a muff! The fare is three 
shillings, and you gave cabby seven-and- 
sixpence.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me before P” 
| I cried, tarning upon him rather angrily. 


ing | 


“Well, don’t be savage; I can’t exactly 
see how I was to know you only came from 
Paddington, you hadn’t got it written on 
the front of your hat, Are you coming 
into our house ?” < 

“Tam going to join Messrs. Higgi 
and Rowbotham’s establishment, silk—” 

“Oh, that will do; we know all the rest; 
the housekeeper told us this morning there 
wag 8 new fellow coming. You ring the 
bell at the side door, and it will be all 
right; I must run and post the foreign 
letters—coming, sir! ” 

These last words were in response to a 
loud call from within for ‘‘ Mr. Turton.” 

I rang the bell, and followed a sturdy 
maid-servant, carrying my box along the 
passage and up a dark, old-fashioned flight 
of stairs, into # good-sized room on the 
first floor; along table was set out with 
cups and saucers, and at the head was 
seated a florid-faced elderly female, who 
received me with the remark, 

“‘ There will be tea at seven o’clock, when 
the warehoase closes.”’ 

And thus I was fairly launched into the 
silk-tie and collar business. 

(Te be continued.) 
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NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
By Witurau Lrxcoty. 


Cyprus.—The green half piastre stamp has 
4 printed in black on either side of the head, in 
order that it may be more easily distinguished 
from the other values. There is a new 30 paras, 
and a newspaper wrapper printed in green, both 
of similar design to engraving. 


4 piastre, surcharged 4 green. 
30 paras, lilac. 


Newspaper Wrapper. 
} piastre, green on buff wrapper. 


Buxorat is an independent State in nearly the 
centre of India. It is under the control of 
Shah Jahan, a laly whose government has 
been remarkable for its excellence. She is 
called n.H. Nawan Becam of Bhopal. All the 
words in capital letters you will find in the in- 
scriptions on the stamps. 

A now issue has lately appeared, which differ 
very slightly from those issued in 1871 :— 


} anna, black. 
bored. 

2 ,, dark indigo. 
4 ,, yellow. 


Te be continued.) 


the trees; 
The swallows circle overhead, 
Prepared to journey o'er the 


seas, 


The cricket-bat is laid aside, 
Encased within its bag of baize, 
A weapon which has ne'er belied 


Its ewner's oft-repeated praise. 


Behind the sheltered southern 
wall 
The racket lovers hold the'r 


court, 


Though some prefer a softer ball, 
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And think that fives gives 
better sport. 


Beye 
October. wv EE 
By Pavr Bake. Y, : ht ol 
Na pleasant summer days are ds 
fled, é 
The leaves are dropping from | i : 


y 


tne sun's enticing 


Sometimes 
gleam 
The almanack will falsify, 
Tempting the brave to seek the 
stream 


And fancy it is still July. 


In ‘vain, the swimmer soon 
grows chill, 
No glow of warmth the water 
brings, 
So if the lad is wise he will 
Make haste and hurry on his 


things. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


THE TROUBLES OF A DOMINIE. 


‘AVE my readers forgot the “ Amateur 
Hf Dominie” who once confessed before 


them how far he found the practice differ ; 


from his theory of education? I trust'not, 
and that they will not grudge him their 
attention for 8 few more chapters from the 
history of his scholastic labours. Since he 
first made his début as s schoolmaster, he 
bas learned not a little from those whom 
he undertook to teach, and in return would 
willingly communicate to them and the 
like of them some further lessons of his 
experience, which : 
may be found not 
without amusement 
or instruction. 
There is a certain 
market-town in the 
midland counties 
which, if I were to 
mention its name, 
inost of my readers 
would recognise as 
having seen it in the 
atlas,and somemight 
even remember fom 
their graphy 
books the particular 
branch of trade for 
which it is not with- 
mt note, but hardly 
me in a_ hundred 
would be likely to 
mow anything more 
bout it. This town 
»oasts a Grammar 
school, the master- 
‘hip of which came 
net long ago to be 


eave the larger school at which I had 
passed several years as an assistant master, 
ind take my seat upon what our head 
master somewhat condescendingly spoke 
\s a *‘ provincial throne.” 

I was sorry to leave the old place, yet it 
was a certain pleasure to me to think that 


as vacant, whereupon my testi- | aid me in studying the welfare and ha 
nonials, among the many sent in, hap- | ness of those young people to whom, 
yened to recommend themselves most to , three-fourths of the year, we were to stand ' virtues of a man and schoolmaster. 
‘he governing body. So it behoved me to | in the place of their 
| 
| 


By Ascotr R. Hore, 
Author of “ Playing Truant,” “ All by Himself,” ete. 
CHAPTER I. : 


I should be missed there. I had always 
fancied myself unpopular among the boys, 
as too strict and meddlesome in a rather 
fussy way, which makes part of my cha- 
racter. At the best 
bear with me as a well-meaning person, 
who would fain have done well by them 
had it been ‘this nature to.” But now 
they came forward in a manner that showed 
my anxiety for their welfare not wholly 
unappreciated among them. Boys do not 
shine in the use of words; their deeds 
spoke for them on this occasion. My 
pupils spontaneously got up a handsome 
subscription to present me with a testi- 
monial of plate, which, as I told them, “I 
should always treasure for reasons far 
beyond the consideration of its intrinsic 
value.” It was indeed a gratifying token 
of esteem, having only the inconvenience 
of being such a gorgeous possession that 
for some years we were obliged to keep it 
out of sight, not being able to live up to it 
in our modest household. : 

I say we, not as using the royal style, 
though in their way schoolmasters are 
quite as great persons as any modern 
kings; but the secret must come out now. 
I had taken to myself a wife, and that was 
the cause of my having to look about for a 
new post. I need not dwell on my dear 
Mary's attractions; if I had not seen her to 
be the best of women I should not have mar- 
ried her. Enough to say that she was not 
one to despise the humble cares of a 
country schoolmaster’s wife, but with all 
the warmth of her loving hsart, hoped to 


(Reheataing the 
YM PHONY.” 
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ts. 
We had not mu 


ey had seemed to f 


ee 


| to the Irish Lakes, then entered upon our 


new abode, which kind friends had tuken 
the charge of furnishing for us, not alto- 
gether, indeed, to my wife's satisfaction, 
since a woman naturally likes to exercise 
her own taste in the smallest household 
matters. The schoolhouse was a comfort- 
able and rather picturesque building, well 
enough adapted for its purposes, and the 
governors promised all sorts of improve- 
ments and extensions as soon as I could 
justify them by success, which, coming 
from such a celebrated school, I did not 


doubt of doing. Under the hopefullest | 


auspices, then, we began with some twenty 
boarders and about as many day boys. 
The day boys, for whose chief benefit the 
school had originally been founded, were 
now its weak point, the genteel folks of 
this town preferring to send their sons 
away from home, while the tradespeople 
wert apt to be led astray by the meretri- 
cious advertisements of .a certain flourish- 
ing academy in the neighbourhood, these 
worthy citizens having no great faith in 
Latin and Greek, but more or leas con- 
sciously inclining to Chaucer's opinion that 
“the greatest clerks be not the wisest 
men.” It seemed to them, as to the Miller 
of the Flogs, that such a one as I must be 
too ‘‘high learned””—save the mark!—to 
make a good practical schoolmaster. 


They were an honest, good-natured, - 


decent enough set of boys upon the whole, 
with faults of their own, like the rest of us. 
“Like master, like boy,” makes a saying 
just as true as the proverb from which it 
is plagiarised, Now 
the master whom I 
succeeded was, 80 
far as I could eam, 
an easy-going, slo- 
venly Moe gentle. 
man, rather a favour- 
ite with the boys 
than otherwise, in 
spite of a somewhat 
violent temper, bat 
rusty in his scholar- 
ship, and quite be- 
hind the age in all 
that relates to school 
management ; his 
. reign had evidently 
been an anemicient 
lespotism temper 
by Senay holidays. 
People spoke with a 
certain kindly regret 
of ‘‘old Grove,” and 


buying me a wed- 
ding present his were 
subscribing te put 


! up for him a fine tombstone—such is life !— 
! on which he was duly credited with all the 


All 


! the same, it was freely hinted to me that I 
time to prepare for | should do well not to follow too closely in 


our campaign, for the holidays at this old- | his steps, as I could see plainly for myself 


| fashioned little place ended not long after | 
of | the beginning of those at schools working, 


J 


as ours did, on the three-term system. We 
were married at a country church near 
Carlisle, made a hurried honeymoon trip 


when once I got to work. found the 
boys very backward, throwing no great 


heart either into their lessons or their 


” 
y 


games, wanting in “ go,” smartness, and 
at easy-fitting discipline which is onc of 


while my pupils were | 
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the best features of a good public school. 
Their ways were not the ways to which I 
had for some years been accustomed. They 
were like a herd of rough young colts, 
which it must be my task to trim and train, 
and break in to some of the paces of a 
thoroughbred. 

Perhaps we expected too much, but my 
wife and I were quite prepared for a good 
deal of uphill work. We proposed to carry 
out our reforms by degrees, not playing 
the part of new brooms too stiffly at first, 
yet meaning to sweep clean in the long 
run. We began by trying to make friends 
with the boys, but it was some time before 
we could wear down the friction of our 
relations to the desired smoothness. These. 
lads received our advances rather shyly ; 
they had clearly been in the way of looki: 1 
on a schoo! as a kind of license 
ogre, who had a right to as much obedience 
as he could get out of them, but to not a 
particle of their confidence or respect out 
of the way of business, ‘‘Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes” was their motto. They 
sniffed at our suspicious favours, and dis- 
trusted our novel professions of good-will. 

We were obliged, then, to have much 
patience with these boys, and if the reader 
will be kind enough to imitate our example, 
I should like to tell him some of the troubles 
which we had to encounter. The first was 
of a zoological character. My predecessor 
had been an old bachelor; that was well 
seen. So long as the boys left him in peace 
he did not mind how much they turned the 
house into a bear-garden. Dirt and disorder 
seemed to have been the rule for years back. 
There was quite a mania among the boys 
for keeping animals of one sort or other, 
and I found myself presiding over a very 
menagerie. One of them had an owl, which 
found quarters in the lavatory ; another a 
tame squirrel; half a dozen entertained 
rabbits in the playground; no less than 
three kept dogs, which furnished frequent 
bones of contention between them and the 
servants. One of these dogs from the first 
showed a most dogged and undissembled 
aversion to me. I could tell a queer tale 
about that dog if I liked, but I pass it over 
for the present. Another boy bad a private 
cat, which picked up its own livelihood 
mainly among a colony of white mice that 
from time to time had escaped to run wild 
through the premises: I never could be 
sure that any desk or play-box did not con- 
tain a litter of kittens. 1 suspected ferrets. 
A certain eccentric genius cherished a snake, 
which he had 8 way of wearing round his 
neck like a collar. The same boy was found 
to have his play-box—not to speak of his 

skets—full of natural history specimens 
in various stages of decomposition, in- 
cluding a mole’s skin imperfectly cured, 
and a sparrow which he had been attempt- 
ing to stuff. The pigeons, the birds in 
cages, the aquariums, were too numerous to 
mention. ‘e were once woke up in the 
middle of the night by a great barking and 
chasing, which, on inquiry, turned out to 
be connected with the ing loose of a 
tame hare. And I had to interfere very 
decidedly when one youth, of an experi- 
mental turn of mind, proposed to collect, 
train, and maintain a company of perform- 
ing fleas! 

Such was the Augean stable, the cleansing 
of which made our first Herculean task. 
We thought well to deal gently with this 
difficulty, tenderly to wean the Dove’ affec- 
tions from their inconvenient pets, skilfully 
to persuade them that so many animals 
could not find place to advantage in such a 

irge household, They were, however, as 


slow as some grown-up communities to 
accept the lessons of Titical economy, 80 
in the end I had to take the matter up with 
a high hand and make aclean sweep of the 
hole collection—except one licensed dog, 
henceforth entertained in a public capacity. 
To make up for this act of despotism, my 
wife and 4 resented them with a library 
of useful and amusing volumes, containing 
illustrated natural histories, narratives of 
travel in the lands of the lion, the tiger, 
the gorilla ; exciting stories of contests with 
panthers, grizzly bears, Red Indians, and 
other wild animals. The boys were hardly 
satisfied with the exchange, but they had 
to be, and time healed the wound of 
ing with their feathered and four-footed 
favourites. 

Next there broke out an epidemic of 
cooking, the results of which all house- 
holders may imagine. The nuts that were 
roasting, the apples that were baking, the 
sau that were always frying at the 
schociroom fire, the cheese that was toast- 
ing in the candles, the coffee that was 
boiling over the gaslights in the passages 
at the most objectionable hours, became a 
nuisance. My wife felt justly offended at 
the reflections thus Sppearing to be cast 
upon her dietary. e did our very best 
for the money—the greedy monkeys had 
pudding three times a week, and cake for 
tea on Sundays. Now, they actually car- 
ried off their helpings of meat on the sly 
in handkerchiefs to make pies with—and 
such pies! The servants grumbled; the 
boys would come running into the kitchen 
and pantry to borrow means or beg mate- 
rials for their illicit banquets. The much- 
enduring youth who acted as boots of the 
establishment was kept trotting at all 
hours down to the town on this or that 
commission, when he ought to have been 
more usefully employed. Small boys were 
sent out of bounds, too, to purchase comes- 
tibles, their sneaking employers not caring 
to run this risk themselves. Since—so we 
are informed on high culinary authority— 
you must catch pons bare before cooking it, 
some of the sucking Soyers, as Sam Weller 
would have called them, were tempted into 
a reprehensible practice of “going tick” 
at ‘grub-shops.” Then, of course, they 
made a grcat meas about the fireplaccs and 
elsewhere, and one stupid fellow nearly 
contrived to set the house on fire in con- 
cocting some abomination or other, while 
another burned his hands badly while 
making toffee. Other untimely feasters 
were found making a night of it in their 
dormitorics. 

(To be concluded.) 
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SNAKES, AND HOW TO TAME 
THEM. 


By Dr. SrraDLino, ¢.M.z.8, 


N° I can just fancy boys reading the 

heading to this paper, and exclaiming, 
“Tame them? He must mean ‘Snakes, and 
how to Kill them,’ surely!” 

It does not enter into the heads of most peo- 
ple to imagine the possibility of such a creature 
asa pet, and the idea of doing anything else 
but destroying it the moment it is seen takes 
them by surprise. Nevertheless, I am certain 
that if any boy will follow out carefally the few 
simple directions as to detail which I am about 
to give, he will find a snake quite as capable of 
being tamed as a dormouse or a rabbit ; and that 
if it does not evinee as much intelligence as a 
cat or dog it will be not a bit less interesting, 
and will well repay the small amount of trouble 
involved in its keeping. 

1am going to speak only of the common 


English snake, a pretty and harmless re 
tile of which a picture and description will 
found in the Boy's Own Parer for September of 
last year—there it is, twisted round a branch at 
the left-hand side of the coloured plate, number 
seven in the index. 

These reptiles may be procared without much 
difficulty all th: the summer in most parts 
of the country. There are many bigger and 
handsomer foreign anakes which are more sus- 
ceptible of training, such as boas and pythons; 
bat they are not to get, even in the parts 
of the world where they exist, and would be 
very expensive to buy here. Furthormore, they 
require great artificial heat constantly, and more 
attention in various ways than most of my 
readers would probably have the opportunity of 
bestowing on them. 

“First, catch your hare!"’ said the old cook- 
ery-book ; but before we go in quest of our snake 
we had better have something ready for his re- 
ception when caught, or he may require catching 
twice over. So, to begin with, we will set abeut 
making a cage, or case—for the word ‘‘ cage” 
seems to suggest a constraction of wire, which 
is an article we shall dispense with. 

Now, if anybody is going to make us a pre- 
sent, nothing is so elegant, convenient, or so 
easily adapted to our purpose as one of those 
little glass fernerics which are made to stand on 
a table before the window, or a small aquarium 
fitted with a piece of perforated zinc at the top. 
But [ don’t believe they will give us anything 
of the sort; at any rate, whoever may find a 
relative or friend possessed of sufficient - 

thy with a taste for snuke-keeping to induce 

im to supply luxuries for carrying it out is a 
much Tuckey boy than I ever was, so we must 
try what we can do for ourselves, 

Get a wooden box—the larger the better, of 
course, but an old toa-chest is not at all a bad 
thing—and knock the bottom out. Perhape it 
would be as well to place it at once in the posi- 
tion it is destined to maintain when finished— 
that is, lying on one of the long sides, so that. 
we now look through it at this stage—in order 
that I may be more clearly understood. Take 
a gimlet and riddle all four sides plentifully with 
holes, but most especially that side which now 
constitutes the bottom, boring them from the in- 
side outwards ; and underneath the bottom, at 
its edges, nail two thick strips of wood, so that 
the box is always raised an inch or more from 
whatever it may be standing on. Take care to 
have these strips level and of equal thickness, 
that it may stand firmly. This admits of ven- 
tilation and drainage, for as you will always keep 
water in the cage the floor will usually be damp. 

Next, cut a forked stick, about the diameter 
of your thumb, or a little bigger, with as many 
twigs and branches about it as possible ; 1o) 
these off, so as to leave a lot of little forks a: 
angles. Trim it smoothly, and jam it into the 
box so that it extends obliquely from the lower 
angle on one side to the roof on the other, and 
fix it by a couple of small nails from the outside. 

Now, to make the case complete, we went a 
pane of glass in front—not made to slide in and 
out, for this would be apt not only to cut your 
fingers, but also to chop off your snakes’ tails— 
and a sheet of perforated zinc to form a door 
behind. The hinges should be at the top, and 
the holes may be enlarged with a punch or good- 
sized nail, always remembering that it must be 
done from the inside, that the roughness, if any, 
may not injure the inmates of the box. 

Since this sheet of zinc will be rather apt to 
curl up at the sides, and in consequence not fit 
as closely as the door of a snake-prison should 
do, we must ask a blacksmith or tinman jo 
strengthen the edges with a metal binding. e 
mode of fastening this door is obviously of 
great importance, and I will teli you one which 

invariably adopt, my own experience having 
convinced me that, although extremely simple, 
it is infinitely superior to padlocks, belts 
springs, buttons, catches, or anything else 

Drive a bent staple into the bottom of the box, 

so that it will project through an aperture in 

the door when the latter is down, and put « 
split-ring on it, just as yon do on the handle af 
akey. No accident can cause this to become 
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unfastened ; it cannot be shaken open, nor can 
it be left partially and insecurely closed, as a 
bolt might. The ring must be either off or on 
—indeed, I never use anything else now, even 
for venomous snakes, teky 

Should it not be exactly convenient to get 
glass and perforated zinc, wo may use the 
original cover for a door, and nail a piece of 
stout muslin or some of that wire gauze of which 
meat-safes are constructed over the front. Or- 
dinary wire or galvanised netting does not 
answer very well ; the mesh would have to be 
exceedingly small to prevent the snakes from 
escaping, for it is wonderful what tiny apertures 
they will creep through, and even then they 
bruise their mouths by pressing against it. 

I fear I have been tediously minute in these 


directions so far, but one cannot be too particu- 


lar in the details of such a cage, for if you 
should happen to lose a snake in the house it is 
very .likely that your researches into this 
branch of natural history will be considerabl; 
discouraged for the futare. I remember well 
the commotion which attended the disappear- 
ance of one from a pasteboard box at home, the 
five days’ suspense following, and the excite- 
ment occasioned by its announcing itself in 
another house two doors off. It must have 
found its way through some mouse-hole in the 
walls, and have wormed and wriggled its devious 
course under floors or across them, or perhaps 
over ceilin, Very uncomfortable for unsnaky 
people to think about ! 


And now we can start on our hunting expe- 
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dition, having equi ourselves for the chase 
with « pci Saha feet long, curved or 


crooked at one end. Through this end a loop 
of cord—merely the “bight” of a doubled 
string, not a noose or slip-knot—is passed by 
means of an cye. What shall we take with us 
to carry the game in? A small box, a basket 
with a lid, a jar, a bottle—anything almost 
would do for » temporary receptacle. But the 
objection to these is that in patting one in wo 
penerally let out two that may be there before. 

‘he best and handiest thing is a long, roomy 
bag, without any string around the mouth of it, 
but drawn in with a tight indiarubber band 
across the middle, the use of which we shall sec 
presently. 

{To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 
By Lovis Rovaszter, Avrnor or “Tae Two Cantn-Boys,” Etc. 


CHAITER I.—LA CHARMOISE. 


was @ oold evening in March, 1780. | the chatean, and walked towards the prin- 


T 
I A solitary traveller was hurriedly strid- 
i the road from Pontlevoy to 
. The wind was 
boisterously, sweepin; 
fields, and driving before it the dense grey 
clouds,. which in their headlong career 
seemed like flying flocks of sheep. AJ- 
though the sun had not quite disappeared 
behind the horizon, darkness had ly 
crept over the plain, and away in the dis- 
tance the skirt of the wood of La Garette 
formed 2 black and far from inviting mass. 
With one hand holding on to his ahabby 
three-cornered hat, with the other keeping 
down the skirta of his black serge clock as 


they fluttered in the wind, our friend ran |. - 


blowing | 
in gusts across the | - 


Pd 
| 


rather than walked along the road. Urged » “2! 


on in some mysterious manner, he took iu | 


flying strides the puddles which the late 
shower had left, heedless of the splashes 
which in his clumsy leaps flew up over his 
black stockings and copper-buckled shoes. 

The work secmed hardly suitable for a 
man of his age; noisily was he breathing, 
and down his thin, gaunt face, hooked like 
8 crow’s beak, the perspiration was flowin; 
in streams. At last, with a sigh of relief, 
he saw on the side of the road the two 
white stone pillars, crowned with broken 
vases, which, without gate, postern, or de- 
fence of any sort, formed, as ho knew, the 
entrance to the manorial domain of La 
Charmoise. And then he paused, and after 
carefully wiping his face and doing his 
best to set to rights the disordered state 
of his toilette, he entered between the two 
pillars, and with rapid but dignified step 
approached the chateau, of which the 
sombre, confused block appeared at the 
end of the avenue. 

“Brr!’? growled he as he walked. 
“Wretched weather, 
errand! Mr. Ralph is quite capable of 
giving me an awkward reception. They 
tell me that, though he is so young, he has 
yet gat the ready hand and iron grasp of 
his old grandfather. Jeanicot, my errand- 
boy, could have done this business just as 
well—probably better,” added the tra- 
veller, Flancing at his mud-spotted legs; 
“but ter Leloup gave me the order to 
take the notice myself so that there could 
be no question about it, the Act requiring 
that such warrants, notices, or writs 
must be presented by the usher in person, 
and by fobody else. A fig for the Act! 
If we li to it our honourable fraternity 
will soon be knocked off their legs!” 

As he finished, the old man emerged 
from the avenue on to the lawn in front of 


and a wretched | 


cipal door, which was at the top of a short 
flight of steps. He noticed that, contrary 
to custom, it was unopened, and that the 
huge building was Hanged in complete 
obscurity. Notwithstanding that night had 
now fallen, not a gleam of light shone 
through the closely-shut shutters all along 
the front. 

“Tam behind time,” muttered the officer 
of justice ; “ the legal hour has passed, and 
these people, fearing my visit, have shut 
the door in my face. It is against all the 
rules of hospitality! I cannot remain out- 
side here shivering in the cold, and holding 
this paper in my hand until the sun rises!” 

pa And then he as- 
Y cended the steps, and, 
lifting the iron knocker, 
gave three gentle 
knocks. Loud was the 
echo through the silent 
house. owever, no- 
{ thing moved inside, 
» and no servant appear- 
ed. After waiting a 
few minutes the usher 
again made the knocker 
resound thtough the 
mansion, and this time 
with a bolder hand than 
+ before. Two other at- 
>) tempts had no more 
success, and, finding 
~7 }-—" this, the 
, justice descended the steps and walked 
out to the middle of the lawn, from whence 

: he carefully examined the chateau. 
| T see how it is,” he said at last, ‘the 
birds have flown, and the nest is empty. 
, However, I cannot wait any longer. The 
(night is getting as black as it can, and I 


A 


officer of | 


may never get home to my fireside again. 

for the road is not over safe since the 
Touraine men have left off guarding it. I 

had better do my errand quickly.” 

He took from under his cloak a paper, 
unfolded it with great care, and, having 

in mounted the steps, he fixed the 
placard by means of four wafcrs against 
the panel of the door. That done, he 
stepped back and raised his hat as a salute, 
perliaps to the name of Louis xv1, which 

peared in large letters at the top of the 
sheet, perhaps to the invisible inhabitants 
of the chateau of La Charmoise; and then, 
apparently satisfied at his politeness, he 
quickly disappeared in the gloom, recom- 
mencing his rapid career across the deep 
ruts of the road to Pontlevoy. 

Meantime there lay, in one of the prin- 
cipal rooms of the chateau, Louise Haudry, 
Baroness of La Charmoise, sunk in a sleep. 
which no insult could trouble—the sleep 
of death. At the foot of the bed Ralph 
Haudry, a lad of sixteen, was kneeling in. 
prayer. In his clasped hands he held the 
icy hand of his mother, and the tears were 
still running down his handsome face. 
For an hour or more he had not moved; 
neither the fierce gusts of the tempest 
without, nor the sound of the peremptory 
knockings of the usher within, had been 
able to wake him from his sorrowful 
reverie. 

A torch at the other end of the apart- 
ment threw its glare over the mournful 
scene, and the quivering flame playing 
over the lofty wainscoting seemed to 
struggle with the phantoms of the night. 
It seemed as though the walls themselves 
wept thcir dead mistress and the ruin of 
the ancient house, for from the farthest 
angle of the room there came mystcrious, 
half-atifled sobs. It was, however, merely 
old Bridget, the last and only servant 
of La Charmoise, who, knecling in the 
shadow, was endeavouring, in the presence 
of her young master, to repress tho grief 
which struggled within her. 

And in this manner slowly ses the 
night. The lad remains where he is, im- 
moveable as death itself. The torch glim- 
mers through the gloom, and at last goes 
out, and then through the shutters comes 
a tiny thread of light, heralding the ap- 
pronch of dawn. 

And now Ralph rises, and gently and 
lovingly he crosses his mother’s hands. 
Reverently he kisses her forehead, and 
then, erect and calm, he walks to the 
window and throws it wide open. ‘ 

The storm has goné, the sun, peeping 
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-over the horizon in a robe of purple, clothes | 


the plain, all dotted with its trees and 
‘farms, and framed by the circling forest. 
Ralph casts a lingering look on the well- 
known landscape, of which each hill and 
‘valley recalled some happy day, gone by, 
salas! for ever. Those fields, those woods, 
those farms, were the domains of his ances- 
stors, handed down for gencrations from 
‘father to son. 

Two hundred years before, the first 
‘Haudry, a soldier of fortune who had 
warred much for good King Henry 1v., 
had established himself on the charming 
wooded plateau which commands the val- 
ley of the Cher, on the confines of Touraine 
and Blésois. Marrying a Mademoiselle 
de Vineuil, he built, on the edge of La 
Garette, a large dwelling, more of a 
country squire’s honse than a chateau, and 
lived there with his family. Pierre, the 
eldest of them, was createi a baron by 
Louis x111., and added to his patronymic 
the title De La Charmoise. Numerous 
were the legends which, for more than a 
century, were told of this Pierre Haudry. 
A fearless horseman, he passed his life in 
the chase, and, thanks to his Herculean 
strength, had gained for himself in this 
corner of Touraine the reputation of being 
the defender of the feeble and the op- 
pressed. Folks related how, happening 
one day to be in the forest of Montrichard, 
he had come upon three ruffians who were 
robbing a needy merchant, and how, 
although without weapons, he had run u 
to the scoundrels, settl 
one of them with a blow 
~ from his fist, and seizing 
the other two each by 
his neck, had knocked 
their heads together so 
violently that they never 
robbed or murdered 
again. And how, at 
another time, wishing 
¢, to reprimand a young- 

ster whom he caught 
*- stealing his nuts, he had 
* taken him playfully by 
the ear, but unfortu- 
nately with such 
strength, that he tore it 
‘away; and how he was 
-very sorry at what he had done, and did 
not rest until he had sewn it on again, for 
the terrible baron was not only the judge, 
he was also the physician and surgeon of 
all the peasants round about, and under- 
stood how to set 4 limb or extract a tooth 
as well as how to cut short with a single 
‘word a-dispute between his neighbours. 

And 80, ever since then, from Pontlevoy 
to Montrichard, from Bouvié to Chau- 
wont, the neme of Haudry had become the 
synonym for honour, worth, and strength. 
For a long time the successors of Picrre 
had in no way fallen off from the renown 
of their ancestor, cach improving his pro- 
erty, and adding some wood or farm to 
the paternal domain, so that to the quali- 
ties just enumeratod, another, none the 
less prized, ought to be added—that of 
‘wealth. 

In his earlier days the last Haudry, the 
father of Ralph—Baron John, as the pea- 
sants called hirn—had faithfully followed 
‘the example of his ancesters. Rich, happy, 
and loved by everybody, he passed his 
days in peace with his wife and son. But 
business called him to Paris. He went 
‘away for a month, and—never returned. 

The poor country gentleman, dazzled by 
the splendours of the capital, forgot those 
~-hom he had left so contented and con- 

‘ng behind him, and launched out into 


frivolous and dissolute living. 
his stay he invented new bu: 


To prolong | for money, the Baron of La Charmoise had 
siness ; but, | found himself arrested and lodged in the 


harassed by his creditors, he soon found it : Bastille at the instigation of his creditors. 


necessary to sell some of his property. To 


| Ia his prison he had at last recognised 


all 


the gentle admonitions of his wife he re-; the horror of his sins, and before he died 


a Sok 
fhe Ag 
ce he 


plied by the announcement of his early 
return. But the whirlpool held its prey, 
and with startling rapidity the wretched 
man gambled away all his fortune. 

His wife would have come to rejoin him 
in Paris, to save him at any price; but so 
much excitement had ruined her health, 
already frail and delicate, and, as she was 
setting out, a serious illness struck the 
poor woman down and confincd her to bed. 

And so she stayed alone, with no other 
protector than her youthful son, and old 
Bridget her nurse, who would never leave 


her now that her servants had ficd the: 


impending ruin. In vain farms, woods, 
fields, had been sold. The poor lady saw 
herself menaced each day with expulsion 
from the roof which sheltered her, the 
greedy creditors already stretched their 
hands over the chateau of La Churmoise. 

In the midst of all her griefs she had, as 
she lay dying there, but one wish, that of 
seeing once again the husband so loved 
and so guilty. She would have forgiven 
him his faults, and made him promise to 
return to his honest, peaceful life, and 
educate their son as a good and loyal gen- 
tleman. 

One day a messenger arrived at La 
Charmoise, bearing a long-expected letter 
from Paris. With a trembling hand the 
poor woman opened it, and, in spite of her 
enfeebled sight, she read it herself. Alas! 
all hope was lost ! 

Overwhelmed with debt, at his wits’ end 


he wrote to his wife a letter of confession 
and repentance. A few lines added at the 
foot of the letter by the Governor of the 
Bastille stated that he had put his fatal 
resolve into execution, and had hanged 
himeelf by means of bie cravat to the bars 
of the window of his cell. 

As she read the last lines, the paper 
dropped from the hands of the baroness, 
und she fell back on the bed. Her son 
thought she was dead; his kisses and his 
tears remained unanswered. However, as 
night came on, the dying woman opened 
her eyes, and meetiug the look of her child 
fixed on hers, she contemplated him for a 
moment with infinite tenderness, and then 
she breathed to him in a whisper these 
last. words, — 

‘*Good-bye, Ralph. Forgive him, for 
he could not know what he did. As for 
you, be a man; and never forget that 
honour is the poor man’s wealth.” 

And then her eyes closed, and her child 
bent down his face, and waiting for another 
look, another smile, felt the hand of his 
dying mother grow cold in his own. 

And now, standing by the window, 
Ralph saw pass before him these sadden— 
ing scenes and thrilling memories, and the 
tears welling up into his eyes hid from him 
the smiling corner of Touraine where he 
had hitherto been so happy, and which, a 
friendless, helpless, penniless orphan, he 
had now to leave. 

(To be continued.) 


TROUT AND SALMON BREEDING FOR BOYS. 
By J. Harrrncton Keener, 
Author of , and How to Catch Them,” 


of my most pleasant recollections is that | ture, South Ke n. With fatherly assiduity | great and ingenious mind, one almost wishe 
f the late Mr. Buckland amongst his | would he attend on them, and as he brought to | oneself a fish, were it only to be brought withi 
Ieloved infant trout, at the Museum of Fish-Cul- | bear on the tiny entities the resources of his | the tender care of such a fond foster-parent 


ae 
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: Mr. Buckland’s success in the breeding and 
rrearing of fish was, as a consequence, very pro- 
nounced, and his charming lecture before the 
Royal Institution on the subject of fish-cultare 
which has been published in book form) proves 
,'to any one that, so far from the subject being a 
dull one, it is replete with remarkable interest, 
“and far from difficult of practice. 

Of course, however, it is impossible for boys 
in general to undertake the artificial spawning, 
impregnation, rearing, feeding, etc., on, the 
large scale istered to by Mr Buckland ; but, as 
I shall explain in the following paper, it is quite 
within th means of my readers ‘to artificially, 
hatch and rear a few dozens of trout or young 
salmon to any size up to, say, half a pound.’ 
And what can be a prettier or more interesting 
amusement, apart from the knowledge it im- 
parts of the natural history of the most import- 
ant family of fishes in the world? Boys breed 
and rear canaries and other birds, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, mice, cats, and dogs; why, there- 
fore, should fish be neglected, when they are 
really easier to breed and keep than any of 
those just named? And are they not far more 
beautiful? What can form a more lovely pet 
than a tame carmine-spotted trout eating from 
your fingers? I intend, therefore, giving plain 
directions, by means of which any boy possessed 
of ingenuity and a little careful patience may 
satisfactorily become a trout and salmon breeder 
on asmall scale at a very small cost ; and, as 
the chief of the operations will be carried: out 
during the winter, when outdoor sports are few, 
I feel sure my instructions will not fall to the 
ground. 

First, I must give you some littlo idea of the 
natural history of the salmon family. Now all 
this family, which consists of several species of 
trout and the lordly salmon himself as the head, 
have habits as regards food, places of habitation, 
spawning, etc., precisely similar to cach other. 


As winter approaches, unlike the other fish of |" 


our rivers which spawn in summer, the trout or 
salmon ascends the river and proceeds to make 
a nest in the gravel. 


it was only birds did that.” Quite incorrect, 
young sir ; the trout and salmon make a distinct, 
nest in the gravel, not of fibres like the stickle- 


back, but by turning up the stones by means of} 


a‘sort of undulating movement from head to tail. 
Both male and female assist in this, and when. 
a suitable cavity is formed, the female deposits 
the egss, which are about the size of a small 
pea, and of a beautiful salmon-flesh colour. The 
male then impregnates them, and they both set- 


toand cover them up. After abouts hundred |, 


days the eggs burst, letting out the tiny fish, 
which for a considerable time lies helpless, feed- 
ing only by absorbtion from an oil-beg, or 
Yesiele, which in time becoines the stomach of 
the. perfectly-formed fish. After this it feeds 
and takes’ its chance in the siraggle for exist- 
ence. 

Such is a short history of the natura? process 
of breeding. The artificial method, of which 
Mr. Buckland was an apostle, consists in taking 
a fish full of spawn and catebing the eggs from 
it in a suitable vessel, These are then impreg- 

nated, and passed on into an artificial stream of 
water until they hatch, after which, as soon as 
they can feed, they are fed, and so grow on. It 
x18 a part of the artificial method I am going to 


explain. ifeigl ; 

_ The grtificial ing of fish is manifest] 

impratiatte fo. boys? but’ as there are eaay 
gentlemen who”séll ‘ova, or eggs, they may be 
"procured "Without ‘difficulty, and I will therefore 
commence from the period when the eggs aro 
actually in progress towards hatching. 

The ‘apparatus first commands our closest 
attention. A constant stream of water is indis- 
pensable at the outset, and the next requisite is 
a suitable box or boxes for the reception of the 
ova and the fry when they appear. Neither of 
these are troublesome to obtain. 

(1) As to the water. If it be possible to join 
on a pipe to the main, and regulate the stream 
of water by means of a tap, then half tho battle 
is won ; but as it is not likely boys will be able 
to persuade their fathers to do this, some other 

‘device must be thought of. A cistern—or even 


tub, if clean and sweet—will do to store the 
water in, and it should be indoors, and raised 
above your boxes or troughs. It need not 
necessayily be very near, for a small indiarubber 
pipe will convey all the necessary water. 

I have said it should be indoors—that is, in 
an outhouse, of course, because if it were out 
the frost might stop the supply of water during 
the night and kill all your tish in a few hours. 
I will suppose you have a tool-shed, therefore, - 
at your disposal. This is how I would go to work 
for the very cheapest way. Fix in one. corner, 


.at about five feet from the fleor, two stout iron 
-brackets. Go to a cooper and obtain from him 


an old eighteen-gallon cask; have the head 
knocked in, and the inside thoroughly cleansed 
with boiling water, and after that deeply 
charred ; the charcoal thus formed clears the 
water of impurity. Set the barrel up on your 
brackets securely, and be sure they are strong 
enough to bear the weight of the water. 

You thus have your water receptacle, which 
will, of course, require refilling as it empties. 
Now, before going further, just let me make 
one or two remarks on this important subject of 
water-supply. Of course, when advising the 
purchase and fixing of a barrel, I am supposing 
that no house tank is accessible, and that my 
reader depends on an artificial supply. Of 
course, also, a zinc or lead, or even wood, tank 
would do better, though not much. Besides, 
the cask is always useful long after my experi- 
mentalist has given over fish-breeding. Just, 


however, as it is certain that a kennel is neces- 
sary for a dog, or a hutch for rabbits, so is the 
tank or reservoir necessary for fish, and, as I 
have recommended, does not come dearer, 

(To be continued.) 


“Fancy,” I think I hear |” 4 
some one say, ‘‘a fish makinga nest. I thought | 


very well, yet I could not “deliver myself from 
the waves so'as to draw my breath, till thao 
wave having driven me, or rather ‘carried me, a 
vast way on towards the stiore, ‘dnd having spent 
itself, went back, and left:me upon the land 
almost dry, but half dead with the water I took 
in. I had so much presence of mind, as well as 
breath left, that seeing myself nearer the main 
land than I expected, I got upon my feet, and 
endeavoured to make on towards,the land as fast 
as I could, before another wave sheuld return and 
take me up again ;, but I goon found it was im- 
possible to avoid it; for 1 saw the sea come after 
me as high aso gréat hill, and as furious as an 
enemy which I had no means or strength to con- 
tend with ; my business was to hold my breath, 
and raise myself upon the water, if I could ; and 
so, by swimming, to preserve my breathing, and 
pilot myself towards the shore, if possible ; my 
greatest concern now being, that the wave, as it 
would carry me a great way towards the shore 
when it came on, might not carry me back again 
with it when it gave back towards the sea, 
“The wave that came upon me again buried 
me at once twenty or thirty feet deep in its own 
body; and I could feel myself carried with a 
| mighty force and swiftness towards the shore, & 
j very great way; but I held my breath, and 
assisted myself to swim still forward with all my 
might. I was ready to burst with holding my 
breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, 80, to 
my immediate relief, I found my head and hands 
shoot out above the surface of the water; and 
| though it was not two seconds of time that I 
could keep myself so, yet it relieved me greatly, 
gave me breath and new courage, I was covered 
again with water a good while, but not so Jong 
but I held it out; and finding the water ha 
spent itself and began to return, I struck for- 
ward against the return of the waves, and felt 
ground again with my feet. I stood still a few 
moments, to recover breath, and till the water 
went from me, and then took to my heels, and 
ran with what strength I had farther towards 
the shore. But neither would this deliver me 
from the fury of the sea, which came pouring in 
after me again ; and twice more I was lifted up 
by the waves and carried forwards as before, 


- oe navi: 
SWIMMING IN A ROUGH SEA. 
By Carr. Marr. Wenn, Tire CHANNEL. | 


SwiMer, | ae 


U hear are very few persons whose Knowledge 
of the sea is confined to an occasional visit 
to a watering-place who know what a really 
rough scais. The largest waves ever seen round 
the English coast, even in winter, give no idea 
of a storm in mid-Atlantic, or what is to be seen 
in the China Seay between Singapore and Hong 
Kong when the ‘‘ monsoon” is on. It will be 
of no use for me to describe how to swim. to 
shore through such waves as these, thongh 1 
don’t say but what it is possible. I rememben 
two stories of landing in a rough sea. The first 
is from our early friend Robinson Crusoe, It 
will be remembered that the small boat in which 
he and his companions were attempting to land 
on what afterwards proved to be his famous 
desert island was upset, or, in his own words :— 
“After we had rowed, or rather driven, 
about league and a half, as we reckoned it, 
® raging wave, mountain-like, came rolling 
astern of us, and plainly bade us expect the coup 
de grace. Ina word, it took us with such fury, 
that it overset the boat at once ; and separating 
us, as well from the boat as from one another, 
gave us time hardly to say, ‘O God!’ for we were 
all swallowed up in a moment. Nothing can 
describe the confusion of thought which I felt, 
when I sunk into the water ; for though I swam 


.[ high as the first, being 


of these, two had well-nigh been fatal to me ; for 
the sea, having hurried me along, as before, 
landed me, or rather dashed me, against a picce 
of rock, and that with such force, ‘fiat it left me 
senseless, and indeed helpless, as to my own deli- 
verance; for the blow, taking my side and 
breast, beat the breath, as it were, quite out of 
my body, and had it returned again immediately, 
I must have been strangled in the water ; but I 
recovered a little before the return of the:waves ; 


“| and, seeing I should again be.covered withthe 


water, I resolved to hold fast by a piece of rock, 
and so to hold my breath if possible till the 
wave went back. ‘ow as the waves were not ep 
nearer land, I held my 
hold till the wave abated, and then fetched 
angther run, which brought me so near the shore, 
‘that the next wave, though it went over m¢, 
yet did not so swallow me up as to ‘carry me 
away; and the next run I took, I got to the trait. 
‘Yand, where, to my great comfort, I clumbered 
up the clitfs of the shore, and sat me down upon 
the grass, free from danger, and: quite out of the 
reach of the water.” Pree) 

This graphic account may perhaps be some- 
what &: erated, but it gives a very correct 
ddea of the difficulties of landing on shore through 
a here sea, ier ah ey ee 

The two chief things to guard against are, 
being dashed by the wa oe! to the ground or 
against a rock, or being sucked under by the 
great wave on its return from the shore. 

Few persons realise the enormous force of the 
waves. It is but a few years back that the 
splendid Admiralty Pier at Dover suffered from 
the effects of a storm such as fortunately rarely 
blows in the English Channel. The upper part 
of the pier, though built of solid blocks of ma- 
sonry, was destroyed in a few minutes by being 
struck by the sea. The fleet that a short time 
back bombarded Alexandria could not have done 
the same amount of mischief in the same short 


time. 
(To, be eontinued.) 
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the shore being very flat. The last time 
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ITH this num-. 
" ber of the 
Boy's Own 
PAPER .every 
purchaser 
should —re- 
ceive & Co- 
loured plate 
of the signal- 
flags of the 
world. On it 
there is 
shown not 
only the In- 
ternational 
Code now in 
use amongst 
merchant 
vessele of all 
|| nations, but 

| also the Ad- 
miralty se- 
ries, the oc- 
casionally- 
used colours 
of the French 
and American 
codes, and 
the pilot- 
jacks of all 
the chief ma- 
ritime coun- 
tries, 

Tho International Code, which is now in 
tniversal use, was first published in April, 
1357. It consists of tho distinguishing pen- 
cant of white and red stripes, and of eighteen 
tax. Theso eightecn flags are made up of a 
zed burgee, four pennants—tho red-balled white, 
the white-balled blue, the white-balled red, and 
the yellow-and-blue—and thirteen square-ended 
figs of differing patterns. These cighteen 
pieces of bunting represent the consonants of 
ser alphabet, and it is by a combination of two 
we three or four flags at each hoist that arbitrary 
<gn3 are made, which represent words and sen- 
tmnces of the same significations in all languages. 
With these eighteen flags, taking any two at a 
time, our students of permutations are aware 
that it is ible to make no less than 306 dif- 
ferent combinations. With the same number of 
fuga, taking any three at @ time, we can get 
4,896 different changes; and, taking four at a 
time, the number of different variations reaches 
the astounding total of 73,440. With our 
role, then, a8 we stand, wo have to deal with 
74,642 different signals. r - 

A-beok was. prepared, containing all the 
words and sentences likely to bp of use to sca- 
zen when communicating at sea, and to each of 
these words or phrases in this vocabulary a cer- 
tain combination of letters was assigned, such 
combination having the same meaning in every 
ksguage on the globe. For every signal, there- 
fare, it is necessary to consult the book in order 
to see what may be denoted by the particular 
sequence of letters. " 

readers may at first sight think it would 
have been simpler to have had a special flag for 
ach letter of the alphabet, and to have spelt 
cat the words letter by letter, but the objections 

mil at once occur to them that the length of 
the words would in many cases prove somewhat 
eanbersome, and that all sailors do not speqte 
the same langusge. One of the essentials. of 
agualling is that it should be easily and.clearly 
“uderstood, and a code that does not admit of 
“his is useless. As words are not spelt hy the 
fags, and as mo one flag stands for any one 
letter in the signalled word, the code alphabet 
has no vowels; though the vowels were also 
mitted for another reason, and that was be- 
faae objectionable word composed of four 
peed not only in our ona bat in foreign 

would appear in the code in the 

ccanse of the permutations of the letters of the 
phabet, and this it was desirable to avoid. 

The code is divided into three parts—two- 


pete pei peepee 


flag signals, three-flag signals, and four-flag 
signtls: ‘Two-flag signals are classified into 
‘signals of utgency, of attention, and compass- 
signals, one group having the burgee upper 
most, the other one ofthe pennants, the” other 
ome of the square-enders; and as the -twoeflag 
signala de. divided, so are the three and four- 
flag etics ; and the character of the message can 
instantly be detected by the number and shape 
of tho flags. Except the c pennant for ‘‘Yes,” 
and the p pennant for ‘‘No,” there are no single 
signals, and each combination hes to be shown 
separately—that is to say, the complete hoist 
gives the formula, and hoists referring to the 
same communication are never shown in two 
places at once, sie 

The man-o’-war code is worked in the same 
way. In the plate we give the normal meanin; 
of the flaga, but in war time the private signal is 
hoisted, and this intimates that the significations 
are altered in accordance with a pre-arranged 
formule, B, perhaps, standing for c, D for F, and 
80 on. 

But our explanation will be rendered clearer 
by en example. Supposing o ship is passing 
one of the signal-stations on_ the coast from 
which movements are reported in the ‘Shi 

ing Gazette,” say St. Catherine’s Point on the 
Tae of Wight, where “‘ Lloyd’s Signal Station,” 
in huge white letters on a black ground, stares 
out so conspicuously at us from the rise of the 
hill. First, up gots the ensign with the code 
flag underneath, in this case we will assume the 
blue ensign, owing to the captain of the ship 
being an officer of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
having ten Reserve men among his crew, and 
carrying the Admiralty warrant. Then up go 
the four flags which give the vessel’s registered 
number—in this case say the red fing with a 
yellow cross, which stands for r ; the blue with 
the white cross, which stands for M ; the tri- 
colour, standing for T ; and the red St. Andrew 
on the white ground, which stands for v. The 
man at the signal-station turns to his book, and 
against R MT V he finds the vessel's name, Age- 
noria. Had she beer an English man-o’-war 
her distinguishing letters, instead of beginning 
with Rr, would have begun with G, that letter 
being reserved for our warships—the Condor, 
Lord Charles. Beresford’s ship, for instance, 
which did such good service at Alexandris, flies 
the letters cQvc; the Sultan, another of Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour's fleet, flying or vn; the 
Inflexible, another of the ironclads on the 
Egyptian coast, claiming csp 1. 

Having shown her number, and been under- 
stood, the Agenoria next runs up the name of 
the port she has come from, the four letters, 
B F GN, which stand for Liverpool, and then 
these flaga are hauled down and another four, 
BRMD,.are run up, being the signal for Pit- 
cairn Island, to which she is bound, though 
how she comes to be passing St. Catherine’s on 
her road from Liverpool to Pitcairn is somewhat 
of a puzzle 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


—+— 


HE PouLtry RUN.—If fortunate enough to possess 
hirds fit taghow, do not forget that the principal 
exhibitions confmence from next month. Take great 
care, then, that birds you intend to show are well fed 
and kept by themselves as much as possible, so as to 
prevent accident to the new plumage. Continue to 
feed all birds well, but let that all be as small as need 
be. Get rid as soon as Possible ot poultry you do not 
see your wuy to keep with profit and advantage. Read 
carefully the Dorns for Inst month abont the treat- 
ment of moulting. It is now that any birds that do 


"not seem to have come very well through it, or look at 


all sickly, should have the iron tonic. Those that are 
lively and not pale in comb do not need it The 
weather must be etadied now. On bright days the 
birds cannot be too much abroad, but on wet or damp 
days they should have plenty of shelter. If intending 
to show, have everything ready beforehand, and every- 
thingin goodorder Send your entries in time, and be 
sire the forms are well filled up. Be sure that chickens 
are well housed, and not huddled together on the 
damp floor. Put straw as a bedding, and change it 
every three or four days. It will make valuable 
manure if ay iy. deal with. Commence now to see 
to all repairs for the ensuing winter, and consider well 
all intended extensions and runs, Lay in a store 


gravel and renew the dust-bath ; tar fences and sheds, 
taking great care, however, that the plumage of val 
able birds is not damaged. Look out for cases of iil- 
ness. All ailments are best treated in the bud.” ** 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Begin winter repairs, and (a 
thorough overhauling of the whole pigeon-loft. Ndw 
is oe at ime fo mak ra improvements, and invest jn 
any le cle which your expergence Tay 81 t 
ag useful, Give the loft a complete cleansing and di 

infecting, not forgetting the boxes or bins you 
store your food; empty them, and wash withybotlies 

tipt 


water and soap. Disease often lurks in the ofa 
in-bin. Limewash not only the ‘walls, etc., of tho 
jouses, but flights if you have them. “Put the wagh 
on hot; it will be more effectual in kijling insects, if 
there be any about. Colds ate common this month In 
certain states of the weather and atmosphere. Look 
out for them, and treat them at once. Keep the affected 
birds by themselves n n corner where there is light, 
fresh air, and no draughts; foment if there be running 
at nostrils and eyes. Feed liberally, as last month. ; 


THE AVIARY.—Get rid of all the canaries you do 
not wish to keep. Do not pat fancy prices on them. 
It is far better to sell at a low price than to keep. if 
you have any bi worthy of show, you will now hate 
a chance to e: it. Some canaries require washing 
before they are shown. This is an operation of such 
delicacy that we do not advise any boy to attempt it 
who has not seen it done. The shape of the show-cngo 
depends upon the breed of the bird to be exhibited. 
The amateur ought to take notes of these at shows. 
One thing will not fail to strike him—they ate painted, 
varnished, etc., with the view of showing the bird to 
the greatest advantage. They should always be per- 
fectly clean before the bird is put in, with water and 
food and everything reeds. Reware of draughts 
this month, but let your birds have blinks of sun- 
shine wherever it is possible to do so. Feed well, 
and continue the cayenne as recommended last month, 
until the birds are quite moulted off. 


THE RABBiTRY. — This is a good time of the year 
to set abont either making repairs in the old rabbitry 
or fitting up a new one. It may be very advantageous 
to change your ground. Where this is not practicable 
completely overhaul hutches, cleanse, wash, limewash, 
and disinfect generally. Carbolic-acid is a good dis- 
infectant, but it must be nsed in such a way as not to 
be offensive to the rabbits. Capital hutches can be 
made out of bacon-hoxes, but they ought to be well 
scoured and dried first, because the grease about them 
is unpleasant, and the salt Keene ups dampness. In 
making these do not forget to have plenty of ventiln- 
tion-holes in the side. Kill off or sell all rabbits you 
do not intend tokeep. Overcrowding is most destruc- 
tive to health. See now that the hutches are kept 
pert cctly dry ; the smallest leak may work much mis- 

ief. 


THE KkNNEL.—The brush and comb must be nsed 
lentifally this month, but yon must wash dogs spar- 
ingly. A dip in the water, however, does not hurt, 

but it should be in the forepart of the day. A wet 
coat often produces colds and inflammations if the dog 
sleeps in it. Lay ina good store of winter bedding if 
ha have several outdoor dogs. ‘Remember that 61d 

iding should be thrown on the manure-heap—not 
even the driest of it should be put in the pig-sty. 
See well to the comfort of bitches in pup, give gentle 
daily exercise, and feed very well both morning and 
night Change the food of all dogs at least three times 
a week, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. — Continue the war upon 
weeds. Make it a rule never to let a weed get:to 
flower, much less to seed. Plant cabbages as in last 
month. Keep everything tidy; allow no dead or de- 
caying leaves to Iie about. Earth up celcry, and 
Dianch endive. Still transplant lettuces. Take wu, 
and store potatoes. A dry day should be chosen, an 
they should lie some hours on the ground to dry and 
get the skin hard ere put away. Store carrots. Dig 
up ground that is not wanted, and leave it ronghly 
dug, that the frosts of winter may penetrate and de- 
stroy weed-seeds, etc. Lay out new kitchen gardens, 
and plan alterations in old ones. Plant fruit trees. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. — Make up your mind this 
month as to the shape and size of flower-beds and 
borders for a spring show. Do not go in for too much. 
A deal can be done with a few simple flowers if taste is 
onlyshown. But flowers must be pretty close together 
to look pretty. Better small borders and plenty in 
them than large ones with a bit of colour only here 
and there. Plant daisies this month, forget-me-nots, 
polyanthus, etc., und put in your bulba—tulips, cro- 
cuses, snowdrops, and hyacinths. Arrange your,borders 
also. Box is nice, so is grass in a large garden, but it 
needs a deal of labour to keep it neat and tidy. Tiles 
are somewhat expensive at first, but they are really 
cheap in the long run, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Get your window-sill boxes 
ready now without delay. Take neatly the breadth of 
your window-sill ; that will be the length of your box ; 
the broader it is the better ; so if the sill itself be not 
big enough put in some supports. Now make your 
box of any kind of rough wood of fair strength. It 
may either be simply painted dark brown or Freen. 
with a moulding all round, or i¢ may be covered with 
dark-coloured tiles or virgin cork, or small branches 
nailed on close together in a rustic manner. The 
wiudow-boxes ought to be fully ten inckes deep and a 
foot broad. Make holes at the bottom for drainage. 
In next month's Doings we will tell you what to plant 
in them, and the kind of sofl touse. "It will not be our 
fault if your window is not bright and gay all the year 
round. Meanwhile trust for a window thow to ever- 
greens in pots, and such flowers as may stil be trans- 
planted fromthe garden, 


Science Di 
rectory,” 
procu 2 
from South 
Kensington 


Museum for 
sixpence 
will give you 
a list of all 

Science 


you can 
choose those 
nearest 
you. 

“Art Direc- 


costs 
th 

ence. 
ways go to the fountain-head for information if you 
can, as the class arrangements are constantly alter- 
ing. The Department has nothing to do with the fees 
cl ed, which depend upon the school, and vary 
considerably, but rarely exceed ten shillings for a 
course of forty lessons, examinutions, etc. 


A CANADIAN.—In the story itself you are told that 
AMicBain had a claymore. Your friend was right. 


ARRANDOON.—1. You must cure your plants by dosing 
them well with the fumes from tobacco-paper, which 
you can get from any florist’s. 2. We are in no way 
responsible for the statements of those who adver- 
tise on ou> wrapper. We know no more of the 
goods promised to be supplied than you do, unless 
they are our own, and we cannot guarantee the 
accuracy of description. How could we? 


H. OH. Buxtox.—1. Law xm. begins: “If the bowler 
shall toss the ball over the strikers head,” etc. It 
does not matter where the bull goes, so long as it is 
out of the batsman’s reach, 2. If a ball ‘breaks 
in,” that is, turns in from the pitch, a man can be 
out “leg before,” although the bowler may he bow 
ing ‘‘round the wicket.” 
the ball pitches. 


G. G. SNOULKEN.—1. Apply at 170, Strand. 2. What is 
the electric light but the very thing you describe? 
It was discovered years ago, and yon will find it 
mentioned in every text-book. Edison did not dis- 
cover the electric light, nor even the incandescent 
light, which was in use forty years It is its 
different arrangement of which he is the inventor. 


W. FINpLAY. — Cold 
water will do to wash 
your graph with. 
Water with just the 
chill off is, however, 
better. On no ac- 
count should it be 
hot. 


E. H. C.—There is now 
no such grade in the 
amy. In reading 
military books yott 
shonld remember that 
within the last few 
hhh our army has 
been entirely re- 
modelled, 


A STAMP COLLECTOR.— 
1. The letters in 
postage-stamps were 
there for the pur- 
pete of identification 
in case of fraud, but 

they were fourid to be 

useless, aud are now 

abandoned. 2. For 

many seat previous 
873, 


HEREWARD.—Soak the 
leaves in soft water 
till they rot. Bleach 
them fn chloride of 
lime and water. Pick 
the decayed matter 
off with a pin. 


It all depends on where | 


P. T. Y.—What a waste of time ! 
volume is distinctly printed in the 


nmber of the 
lline of eve: 


he 


paper, and the number at present issued—in oth 
words, the number of weeks since the paper c 

} menced—can be easily seen from the figures besid 
You might just as well have usked us for the date of 


the paper, and given us the pages 


BETA. — The Golden Rod is Solidago virg aurea, but 


the Mullein, Verbascum thapeus, is sometimes so 
called. Goatsbeard is a contraction of Gotobed 
—Jack-go-to-bed-at noon—Tragopogon pratense. 


CyMno GLAN and STERL.—The moveable feasts of the 
year depend upon Easter, ter depends, 
upon the mover avenly bodies, 
Dut of an im ly invented to 


prevent the Jewish Passover at any time clashing 
with the Christian Feast, and so designed that it 
always follows the real few moon by two or three 
days. Notwithstanding the intention, the Easter 
and the Passover have occasionally coincided, and 
will do so keep Easter in the mode of 
the Western ut the Eastern Churches 


adhere to the Jewish Calendar. At the Council of 
Nicwea in 325 this was the question discussed, and 
the schism became permanent. Britain, having been 
converted to. Christianity under the Empire by the 
Roman legionaries, etc., adhered to the older fashion 
in keeping Easter, and hence the British Church was 
denounced a8 unorthodox by Augustine when he 
arrived here on his mission to the English. When 
the Gregorian Calendar was being introduced it was 

posed to make Easter a fixed and not a moveable 
Feast, but the design had to be abandoned owing to 
the opposition of thos who considered that the 
ecclesiastical moon, and the moveability of the date, 
had some mystical significance. Easter can never 


April. 


LAWRIE.—Tear your postcards up; once they have 
been written on they are useless, and you would 
probably get into a mess with the Post Office autho- 
rities. The paper is specially prepared to preveut 
your erasing the writing. 


FE. L. TOURRAINK.—The boomerang must be made of 
wood, or of: some substance of nearly the same 


‘weight. The length would be the same before or 
after bending. ‘he card should have been sent back 
long ago. 


A. BROOKE CREWE.—1. The batsman was not out in 
‘either case, and the attempt of the fielder to prevent 
+ his reaching the crease was «listinctly unfair. 


PrscaTor.—Waterproof canvas six shillings 
The towing-path of the Thames fe free for 
the way up. 


| 
i 
| 


yard. 
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A Hearty Welcome for the New Volume. 


come before the 23rd of March or after the 25th of : 


J. H. Rovor,—Thanks. 


We have forwarded your let: 
to the right quarter. 


| 


LitTLE Boy.—1. Australia is the name of the large 
island, Australasia is the name of the group of 
which that island forms part. 2. You can boats 


all round as costing a sovereign per foot. 
boats cost about ten pounds per ton. 


Navis,—Chinese junks have flatly curved bottoms, ant 
are built in the shape of an Oriental slipper, the 
rudder and sternpost doing for the heel, the foreioot 
for the toe turned down when it is a little out 
repair. ‘They have two or three masts and a short 
bowsprit to the starboard of the stem. The sails are 
made of mat, stiffened with bamboo battens. 


AN OLD St. OLAVE's Boy.—You mean arms; we hare 
given no crests of the schools, We did not attempt 
to provide a complete list—how could we?—we only 
offered a typical selection. Very many old schoas 
had to be omitted to make rvom for the moe 
fashionable and better known ones. We have no it- 
tention of continuing the series at present. 


Hi, W. NEWPORT.—See our articieson Rabu Keeping: 
they are more practical than any book published. 


H.C. CHAMPNEYS.—Why not ask your doctor! Yor 
will have to attend lectures at one of the hospitals. 
and this will cost you at the very least a hundred 
and fifty pounds. The studies you mention would 
be of great use. 


BAS-RELIEF. ciare pattem on the egg is almost sare 
to pare been. P 7 peed: in the be Ad hare ibe, by 
ing the e iret, then seral away 
Ein a neeilte- point to form the figure Jestrel ani 
then steeping the egg in vinegar for the acid to est 
away the lime in the shell. 


L.8.—All such cabinets cost money. In the bighly 
aristocratic neighbourhuod of the New Cut—the 
great place for secondhand shup-tittings—you migh 
come across a nest of druggists: drawers cheap, bus 
you would not get a proper cabinet of any size for 
tees than a couple of guineas. 


0. W. Kpusnr— Apply at the College of Preceptors in 
Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. All the diplomas a 
obtained by examinations, the entrance-fees to which 
are all one.gninea. Residence is not essential. The 
fellowship is the highest grade, and the examipativa 
for it is much the same as that fer the honown 
degree in arts. The University degree, however, i} 
‘the best known, and probably would be more valt- 

. able to you in after life. 


| VouTa.—Electrotype moulds are always coated with 

| 'cplaeklead. There is wo difficulty asa rule. Perbays 

i yours is not pure. 
° 


Sailing: 


| 


| 
! 


\ 
\ 
i 


G. Houpesax.—1. Bead 
our Cricket article. 
2. The answer to 
puzzle in No. 3 is 
were you would 
n- ‘rally expect it to 
bd. - a No, 38. 

THE Bewy. —1. Mi 
your  camphorated 
chalk with the aa- 
monia, 2 We have 
already told a corte 
spondent how t 
make _butter-scolch. 
3. Alexamdrees, with 
the accent on the 
“and.” 


A. M. G.—The opticiso 
you name used (> 
live in the Siren. 
bnt he is dead. Th 
business is, however, 
still carried on, and 
a letter sent: to the 
oid address, without 
a number, would te 
sure to be attended 


the Correspondenc? 
The information hs 
been given over aa 
over 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


Br Avtuor or “THe Firty Form ar St. Domi: 


CHAPTER I1.—HOW I MADE RS OQUAINTANCE WITH 
STONEBRIDGE HOU: 


eventful Monday came at last, and with my little 

box corded up, with Mrs. Hudson as an escort, 

and a pair ef brand-new trousers upon my manly per- 

son, I started off from my uncle’s house in the coach for 

Stonebridge, with all the world before me. 

I had taken a 
rather gloomy fare- 
well of my affec- 
tionate relative in 
his study. He had 
eautioned me as to 
my conduct, and 
given me to under- 
stand that at Stone- 
‘bridge House I 
should be a good 
deal more strictly 
looked after than 
I had ever been 


“Are you a backward or a troublesome?" 
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with him. Saying which he had bestowed 
on me a threepenny-bit as ‘‘ pocket- 
money” for the term, and wished me 
good-bye. Under the circumstances I was 
not greatly overcome by this leavetaking, 
and settled down to make myself comfort- 
able for my long drive with Mrs, Hudson 
to Stonebridge. 

Mrs. Hudson had been my nurse ever 
sinee I could remember, and now the poor 
old soul.and I were to part for good. For 
she was to see me safely inside the doors 
of Stonebridge House, and then go back, 
not to my uncle’s (where she would no 
longer be needed), but to her own home. 
Of course she was very much depressed 
at the prospect, and so indeed wasI. For 
good while we neither of us said much. 
Then, by way of changing the subject and 
beguiling the way, she began to address 
to me long and solemn exhortations as to 
my conduct at the new school. She knew 
as much about “ schools for backward and 
troublesome boys” as I did; but that was 
no matter. 

She made me promise, for one thing, 
that I would make a point of wearing a 
clean collar three times a week; and, for 
another, of calling the housekeeper’s at- 
tention to the very first sign of a hole in 
my socks. (As my socks, by the way, 
usually showed the daylight in upon six 
out of the ten toes, and one out of the two 
heels, every time I took off my boots, I was 
promising a lot when I made this bar- 
gaia!) Further, I was to see my Sunday 
clothes were always hung on pegs, and not 
jaid in drawers; and my blue neck-tie, 
mind, was not to be touched till my black- 
and-pink was past work. 

From these matters she passed on to 
my conduct towards my new masters and 
companions. 

“Mind and always tell them the truth 
straight out, Freddy,” she said, ‘‘ and say 
‘sir’ whenever you speak to Mr. Ladislaw 
—and say your prayers regularly night 
and day, won't you? and be very careful 
to use your own comb and brush, and not 
Jend them about to the other young gen- 
tlemen.” 

Mrs. Hudson, you see, had an easy way 
of flying from one topic to another. Her 
exhortations were crowded with pieces of 

advice, which may have sounded 

wy when ull strung together, but were 

each of them admirable taken separately. 
I, of course, promised her everything. 

The journey was a long one, but the day 
was bright, and we had a good basketful 
of provender, so it was not tedious. At 
length the driver turned round, and said 
we should come in sight of Stonebridge at 
the next turn of the road. 

My spirits began to sink for the first 
time. ‘Bismal and all as Brownstroke had 
been, how did I know I should not be 
happier there, after all, than at this strange 
new place, where I knew no one? I wished 
the driver wouldn’t go so fast. Mrs. Hud- 
son saw my emotion, I think, for she once 
more opened fire, and, so to speak, gathered 
up the last crumbs of her good counsel. 

“Oh, and Freddy dear,” fumbling ner- 
vously in her pocket, and letting down her 
veil, ‘‘ write and tell me what they give 
you to eat; remember pork’s bad for you, 
and leave your cuffs behind when you go 
out bird’s-nesting and all that. Mind, I'll 
expect to hear about everything, especially 
about whether you 1 get warm baths pretty 
regularly, and if Mr. Ladislaw is a good 
Christian man—and look here, dear,” she 
continued, hurriedly, producing a little 
parcel from the depths of her pocket, 
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“‘you’re not to open this till I’m away, 
and be sure to take care of it, and don’t—” 

“That there chimbley,” interrapted the 
driver at this stage, ‘‘is the fust ’ouse in 
Stonebridge.” 

Five minutes later we were standing in 
the hall of Stonebridge House. 

It didn’t look much like a school, I re- 
member thinking. It was a large strag- 
gling building, rather like a farmhouse, 
with low ceilings and rickety stairs. The 
outside was neat, but not very picturesque, | 
and the front garden seemed to have about 
as much grass in it as the stairs had car- 
pets. As we stood waiting for some one to 
answer our ring I listened nerveusly, I re- 
member, for any sound or trace of my! 
fellow ‘‘backward and troublesome boys,” ! 
but the school appeared to be confined to, 
one of the long straggling wings behind. ; 
and not to encroach on the state portion of 
the house. 

After a second vigorous pull at the bell ; 
by our coachman, a stern and scraggy | 
female put in her appearance. 

“‘Is this Frederick Batchelor ?” she in- : 
quired, in tones which put my juvenile ' 
back up instantly. 

“Yes, this is Master Freddy,” put in : 
the nervous Mrs. Hudson, anxious to con- 
ciliate every one on my behalf. ‘‘ Freddy, ‘ 
dear, say—” i 

“Is that his box?” continued the stern 
dame. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hudson, feeling rather | 
chilled, ‘‘ that’s his box.” 

“Nothing else ?” 

“No, except his umbrella, and a few—” 

‘Take the box up to my room,” said the 
lady to a boy who appeared at this mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Where is the key?” 

“T've got that, marm,” replied Mrs. 
Hudson, warming up 2 little, “‘and I 
should like to go over his things myself as 
they are un ed.” H 

‘‘Wholly unnecessary,” replied the fe- 
male, holding out her hand for the key. ! 
“«T gee to everything of that kind here.” 


«What {s‘all this, Miss Henniker?” he 
said, in a quick, sharp voice, which made 
me very uncomfortable. 

“This is Mr. Jukeman’s servant,” av- 
swered the female; ‘‘she was talking a 
little rudely about Frederick Batehelor's | 
luggage here.” 

“And so was I,” I shouted, valiantly. 
“It’s not your luggage, and you shant 
have it, you old—beast !”” 

The last: word came out half-involun- 
tarily, and I was terribly frightened as 
soon as it had escaped my lips. 

I do not know how Mr. Ladislaw or 
Miss Henniker took it, for I dare not look 
up. I heard Mrs, Hudson utter a mild 
protest, and next moment was conscious 
of being taken firmly by the hand by Mr. 
Ladislaw and led to the door from which 
he had just emerged. 

“‘Remain here, Batchelor,” said be, 
stornly, ‘‘ till I come back.” 

There was something in his voice and 
manner which took the spirit out of me, 
and he might have spared himself the 
trouble of locking the door behind him. 1 
found myself ina small study, with shelves 
on the walls and a writing-table in the 
window, which looked out on to a play- 
' ground, where, in the distance, I could 
catch sight of three boys swinging. 

This first prospect of my future cor- 
panions so interested me that I hed 


‘actually nearly forgotten all about poor 


Mrs. Hudson, when Mr. Ladislaw entered 
the study and said, 

“The person is going now, Batchelor. 
Tf you like you can say good-bye.” 

I flew out into the hall. Mrs. Hudson 
was there crying, alone. What we said, 
and how we hugged one another, and bow 
desperately we tried to be cheerful, I need 
not relate. I was utterly miserable. My 


' only friend, the only friend I had, was 
: going from me, leaving me in this cheer- 


less place all alone. -I would have giva 
worlds to return with her. Mr. Ladislw 


| stood by as we uttered our last farewells. 


“But I mean to open the box!” cried 
Mrs. Hudson, breaking out into a passion 
quite unusual with her. 

I, too, had been getting the steam u 
privately during the last few minutes, an 
the sight of Mrs. Hudson's agitation was : 
enough to start the train. 

“Yes,” said I, swelling out with indig- 
nation, ‘‘ Mrs. Hudson and I are going to. 
open the box! You shan't touch it!” 

The female appeared to be not in the 


“Bea good boy, Freddy dear; bea good 
boy,” was all she could say. 
“So I will, so I will,” was all I could 


s reply. 


Then ¢he turned to where the coach wat 
waiting... But once more she paused, aud 
drew'from her pocket another parcel, this 
time a box. of the nature of whose con- 
tents I could readily guess. 

“It’s anly a few sweets, dear. Ther, 


least put out by this little display of feel- 
ing. In fact she seemed used to it, for she! 
stood quietly with her arms folded, appa- { 
rently waiting till we both of us thought : 
fit to sabside. i 

Poor Mrs. Hudson was no match for this | 
sort of ‘battle. She lost her control, and ! 
expressed herself of things in general, and 
the female in particular, with a fluency | 
which quite astonished me, and I did my | 
little besteto back her wp.- In the midst of j 
our joint address a gentleman appeared on 
the scene, whom I correctly divined to be 
Mr. Ladislaw himself. 

Mr. Ladislaw was a short dapper man,: 
in rather seedy clothes, with long sandy 
hair brushed right back over the top of his 
head and no hair at. all on his face. He 
might have been thirty, or he might have 
been fifty. His eyes were very small and 
close together; his brow was stern, and his 
mouth a good deal pulled down at the cor- 
ners. Altogether I didn’t take to him at 
first glance, still less when he broke into 
the conversation and distinctly took the 
part of Mrs, Hudson’s adversary. 


‘ be a good boy. 


Good-bye, Freddy!” 

And in another minute the coach ws 
grating away over the gravel drive, and! 
stood utterly disconsolate in Stonebridge 
House with my box of sweets in one hand 
and Mr. Ladislaw at the other. ; 

Some of my readers may have stood in 
a similar situation, If they have, I dare 
eay they can remember it as vividly as 807 
incident in their life. I know I can. [ 
remember instinctively ramming the box 
into one of my side trousers pockets, and 
at the same time wondering whether beth 
the hats hanging on the pegs were Mr. 
Ladislaw’s, or whether one of them be- 
longed to some one else. 

Then suddenly it came over me that the 
former gentleman stood at my side, ard 
all my misery returned as he said, 3 

“T will take yon to Miss Henniker, 
Batchelor; follow me.” 

The sound of the wheels of Mrs. Hud- 
son’s coach were still audible down the 
road, and as I turned my back on them 
and followed Mr. Ladislaw up the carpet 
Jess stairs, it seemed as if I was leaving all 
hope behind me. 
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Tfound Miss Henniker in the middle of 
a large parlour, with my box lying open 
on the ground beside her, and some of my 
vestments already spread out on the table. 
A half inclination to renew the rebellion 
came over me as I thought how poor dear 
Mrs. Hudson had been triumphed over; and 
all these tokens of her kindly soul, folded 
so neatly, inventoried so precisely, and all 
so white and well aired, had here fallen 
into strange hands, who reverenced them 
no more than—than the shirts and collars 
and cuffs of I do not know how many 
more ‘‘backward or troublesome” boys 
like myself. But I restrained my feelings. 

“T will leave Batchelor in your charge 
‘or the it,” said Mr.’ Ladislaw. At 
che same time he added something in an 
indertone to Miss Henniker which I did 
1ot catch, but which I was itive had 
ference to the dear Mrs, Hud- 
on, whereat I fumed inwardly, and vowed 
hat somehow or other I would pay Miss 
Tenniker out. 

When Mr. Ladislaw was gone Miss 
Tenniker continued her work in silence, 
saving me standing before her. She ex- 
mined all my clothes, looked at the mark 
n every collar, every sock, and scrutinised 
he condition of every shirt - front and 

icky.”” At last she came to my Sunda: 
ait, at the sight of which I remembered 
f a sudden my nurse’s injunction, and 
aid, as meekly as possible, 

“Oh, if you please, Mrs. Hudson says 
1ose are to be hung up, and not laid flat!” 
Miss Henniker stared at me as if I had 
tked her her age! 

“ Silence!’? she said, when she could 
ciently recover herself; ‘‘and—” 

“ And,” continued I, carried away with 
y subject, and really not hearing her 
monstrance—‘“‘ and, if you please, I’m to 
i three clean collars a week, and you're 

larn—’” 

“Frederick Batchelor!” exclaimed Miss 
enniker, letting drop what she had in 
tr hand, and stamping her foot with most 
wonted animation; ‘‘did you hear me 
der you to hold your tongue? Don’t 
re to speak in, sir, till you’re spoken 
or you will be punished ?” 
This tirade greatly surprised me. I had 
¢ quite pleased with myself for remem- 
ring all Mrs. Hudson’s directions, and 
intent on relieving my mind of them, 
it I had not noticed the growing rage 
the middle-aged Henniker. In after 
is, when this story was told of me, I 
: the credit of being the only human 
pg who, all by himself, had succeeded 

“fetching” the Stonebridge house- 
per. At present, however, I was taken 
ck by her evident rage, and considered 
‘rudent_to give heed to her admonition. 
» unpacking was presently finished, and 

scarlet in the Henniker’s face had 
dually toned down to its normal tint, 
2n, turning.to me, she silently motioned 
to follow her. I did so, along a long 
sage, in which there were at least two 
iings. At the end of this was a door 
ling mto a room containing half a 
en beds. Not a cheerful room— 
z and low and badly lighted, with only 
» washstands, and a rather fusty flavour 
ut the bedclothes. Don’t suppose, at 
age, I was critical on such points, but 

m I take my boy to school, I do not 
ik, with what I know now, I shall put 
. anywhere where the dormitory is like 
t of Stonebridge House. 

That,” said Miss Hemniker, pouting. to 

of the beds, “is your , and you 

b at this washstand.” 


“Oh,” said I, again forgetting myeelf ; | 
“‘you are to be sure my brush and comb—” 

“Silence, Batchelor!” once more re- 
iterated the Henniker. ' 

From the dormitory I was conducted to: 
the schoolroom, and from the schoolroom ' 
to the dining-room, and from the dining- | 
room to the boot-room, and my duties 
explained in cach. 

‘t was in the latter apartment that I first 
made the acquaintance of one of my fellow 
“troublesome or backwards.” 

A biggish boy was adopting the novel 
expedient for getting on a tight boot of 
turning his back to the wall and kicking 
out at it like a horse when I and my con- 
ductress entered. 

The latter very nearly came in for one of 
the kicks. 

“Flanagan,” said she, “that is not 
allowed. I shall give you a bad mark 
for it.” 

Flanagan went on kicking till the end 
of the sentence, and then subsided rue- 
fully, and said, ‘‘The bothering thing 
won’t come on or eff, please, ma’am. It 
won’t come on with shoving.” 

“If your boots are too small,” replied 
the Henniker, solemnly, begging the ques- 
tion, ‘you must write home for new 
ones?” 

“ But the bothering things—”’ 

“‘ Batchelor,” said Miss Henniker, turn- 
ing to me, ‘this is the boot-room, where 
you will have to put on and take off your 

oots whenever you go out or come in. } 
This boy is going out, and will take you 
into the playground with him,” and away 
she went, leaving me in the hands of the 
volatile Flanagan. 

‘Who are you?” he demanded. 

It was a horridly dark place, this boot- 
room, and I could scarcely see who it was 
who was questioning me. He seemed to 
be a big boy, a year or two older than my- 
self, with a face which, as far as I could 
make it out, was not altogether unplea- 
sant. He continued stamping with his 
refractory boots all the time he was talk- 
ing to me, letting out occasionally behind, 
in spite of Miss Henniker. 

‘“Who are you? What’s your name?” 
he said. 

‘‘Fred Batchelor,” I replied, 
deferentially. 

‘‘Batchelor, eh? Are you a 
backward or a troublesome, 
eh?” 

This was a poser. I had 
never put the question to my- 
self, and was wholly at a loss 
how to answer. I told Flana- 
gan 50. 

“Oh, but you’re bound to 
know!” he exclaimed. ‘ What 
did they send you here for, eh?” 

Whereupon I was drawn out 
to narrate, greatly to Flana- 
gan’s satisfaction, the affair of 
Cad Prog and his baby sister. 

“Hurrah!” said he, when I 
had done. ‘‘Hurrah, you’re a 
troublesome! That makes seven 
troublesomes, and only two 
backwards is and in his jubila- 
tion he gave a specially vigor- - 
ous kick out behind, and Enally La 
drove the obstinate boot home. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ there was 
no end of betting on it. Iwas - 
afraid you were a backward, 
that Iwas! If the other new 
fellow ’s only a troublesome too, 
we shall have it all to ourselves, 
Philpot, you know,” added he, 


confidentially, ‘is a backward by rights, 
but he calls himself one of us because of 


' the Tuesday night jams.” 


“Is there another new boy too?” I 
inquired, plucking up heart with this 
friendly comrade. 

“Qh! he’s coming to-morrow. Never 
mind! Even if he’sa ‘ back’ it don’t mat- 
ter, except for the glory of the thing! 
The ‘troubs’ were ulways ahead all 
Ladislaw’s time, and he’s no chicken. I 
say, come in the playground, can’t you?” 

I followed rather nervously. A new boy 
nates cate ce at ones to firet walk in the 
playground, but with Flanagan as my pro- 
tector—who was ‘‘ Hail fellow, well met,” 
with every one, even the backwards—I got 
through the ordeal pretty easily. 

There were eight boys altogether at 
Stonebridge House, and I was introduced 
—or rather exhibited—to most of them 
that afternoon. Some received me roughly 
and others indifferently. The verdict, on 
the whole, seemed to Ye that there was 
plenty of time to see what sort of a fellow 
I was, and for the present the less I was 
made to think of myself the better. 80 
they all talked rather loud in my presence, 
aad showed off, as boys will do, and each 
expected—or, at any rate, attempted—to 
impress me with a sense of his particular 
importance. 

This treatment gave me time to make 
observations as wall as them, and before 
the afternoon ended I had a Pretty good 
idea whom I liked and whom I did not 
like at Stonebridge House. 

Presently we were summoned in to a 
bread-and-cheese supper, with cold water, 
and shortly afterwards ordered off to bed. 
I said my prayers before I went to sleep 
as 1 had promised good Mrs. Hudson, and, 
except for being shouted at to mind I did 
not snore or in my sleep—the punish- 
ment for which crimes was something ter- 
rific—I was allowed to go to sleep in peace, 


very lonely at heart, and with a good deal 
of secret trepidation as I looked forward 
and wondered what would be my lot at 
Stonebridge House. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II.—HOW WILLIAM W. KOLDERUP, OF SAN FRANCISCO, WAS AT LOGGERHEADS WITII J. R. TASKINAR, OF STOCKTON. 


MAN extraordinarily rich, who counted 

dollars by the million as other men 

do by the thousand, such was William W. 
Kolderup. 


| tions of his almost incalculable fortune. 
| He was the principal associate of Captain 
Sutter, the Swiss, in the localities where, 
in 1848, the first traces were discovered. 


Two Million Five 


People said he was richer than the Duke 
of Westminster, whose income is some 
4,000,000 dollars a year, and who can 
spond his 10,000 dollars a day, or seven 
dollars every minute ; richer than Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, who has 35,000,000 dol- 
lars in the funds ; richer than Mr. Mackay 
himself, whose annual 13,750,000 dollars 
give him 1,580 dollars per hour, or half a 
dollar to spend every second of his life. 

I do not mention such minor millionaires 
as the Rothschilds, the Vanderbilts, the 
Dukes of Northumberland, or the Stewarts, 
nor the directors of the powerful Bank of 
California, and other opulent personages 
of the old and new worlds, whom William 
W. Kolderup would have been able to 
comfortably pension. He could, without 
inconvenience, have given away a million 
i as you and I might give away a shil- 


“a 

It was in developing the early placer 
mining enterprises in California that our 
worthy speculator had laid the solid founda- 


Hundred Thousand! 


Since then, luck and shrewdness combined 
had helped him on, and he had interested 
himself in all the great enterprises of both 
worlds. He threw himself boldly into 
commercial and industrial speculations. | 
His inexhaustible funds were the life of 
hundreds of factories, his ships were on 
every sea. His wealth increased, not in | 
arithmetical, but in geometrical progres- 
sion. People spoke of him as one of those 
few “millionaires” who never know how 
much they are worth. In reality he knew 
almost to a dollar, but he never boasted of 
it. 

At this very moment when we introduce 
him to our readers with all the considera- 
tion such a many-sided man merits, William 
W. Kolderup had 2,000 branch offices 
seattered over the globe, 80,000 employés 
in America, Europe, and Australia, 300,000 
correspondents, a fleet of 500 ships which 
continually ploughed the ocean for his 


In short, he was the honour and glory¢ 
opulent Frisco—the nickname familix’y 
given by the Americans to the Califoruim 
capital. 

A bid from William W. Kolderup coli 
not but be a serious one. And when th 
crowd in the auction-room had recognisi) 
who it was that by 100,000 dollars iv 
capped the reserve price of Spencer Isai 
there was an_ irresistible sensation, th 
chaffing ceased instantly, jokes gave 
to interjections of admiration, and 
resounded through the saloon, The! 
deep silence succeeded to the hubbub, % 
grew bigger, and ears opened wider, 
our part, had we been there we wouldha 
had to hold our breath that we aie 
nothing of the exciting scene which wou 
follow should any one dare to bid again) 
William W. Kolderup. | 

But was it probable ? Was it even pos 
ble ? 

No! And at the outset it was al 
necessary to look at William W. Koldes 
to feel convinced that he could nv 
yield on a question where his finan 
gallantry was at stake. 4 

He was a big, powerful man, with bu 
head, large shoulders, well-built im 
firmly knit, and tough as iron. His qui 
but resolute look was not willingly © 
downwards; his grey hair, brushed up 
front, was as abundant as if he weres 
young. The strsignt lines of his uw 
formed a geometrically-drawn right-aug. 
triangle. No moustache ; his beard cut 
Yankee fashion bedecked ere and { 
two upper points met at the opening 
the lips and ran up to the temples 
pepper-and-salt whiskers ; teeth of sw 
whiteness were symmetrically placed 
the borders of a clean-cut mouth. It¥ 
the head of one of those true kings of 2 
who rise in the tempest and face the sto! 
No hurricane could bend that head, 
-solid was the neck which supported it. | 
these battles of the bidders each of 
nods meant an additional hundred thou! 
dollars, ate 

There was no one to dispute with hin 

“Twelve hundred thousand dollst 
twelve hundred thousand!” said 
auctioneer, with that peculiar accent w! 
men of bis vocation find most effective. 

“Going at twelve hundred thous 
dollars!” r ted Gingrass, the criet. 

“You could safely bid more than th 
said Oakhurst, the store-keeper; “ Will 
Kolderup will never give in.” 

“He knows no one will chance 
answered the grocer from Merchant Sit 

Repeated cries of “Hush!” told 
two worthy tradesmen to be quiet. 
wished to hear. All hearts palpit® 
Dare any one raise his voice in answ‘ 
the voice of William W. Kolderup ‘ 
magnificent to look upon, never m0 
There he remained as calm as if the mi 
had no interest for him. But—and 
those near to him noticed—his eyes | 
like revolvers loaded with dollars, rea 
fire. 

“Nobody speaks?” asked Dean 


profit, and he was spending not less than 
a million a year in bill stamps and postages. | 


porg. 
Nobody spoke. 
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“Once! Twice!” 


“Once! Twice!” repeated Gin, » 
quite accustomed to the little dialogue 
with his chief. 

“Going!” 

“Going !” 


“For twelve—hundred—thousand—dol- 
lars—Spencer—Island—com—plete !” 
“For twelve—hundred—thousand—dol- 


lars !”” 


“That is 80? No mistake?” 

“No withdrawal P” 

“For twelve hundred thousand dollars, 
Spencer Island !” 

The waistcoats rose and fell convulsively. 
Jould it be possible that at the last second 
higher bid would come? Felporg with 
is right hand stretched on the table was 
baking his ivory hammer—one rap, two 
aps, and the deed would be done. 

The public could not have been .more 
bsorbed in the face of a summary appli- 
ation of the law of Justice Lynch ! 

The hammer slowly fell, almost touched 
ie table, rose again, hovered an instant 
keasword which pauses ere the drawer 
eaves the victim in twain; then it flashed 
viftly downwards. 

But before the sharp rap could be given, 
voice was heard giving utterance to these 
ur words— 

“Thirteen — hundred — thousand—dol- 
te!” 

There was a preliminary “Ah!” of 
neral stupefaction, then a second “Ah!” 
not less general satisfaction. Another 
‘er had presented himself! There was 
ing to be a fight after all! 

But who was the reckless individual who 
d dared to come to dollar strokes with 
liam W. Kolderup, of San Francisco ? 
[t was J. R. Taskinar, of Stockton. 

J. R. Taskinar was rich, but he was more 
o Proportionately fat. He weighed 
db, If he had only run second in the 
t fat-man show at Chicago, it was be- 
‘se he had not been allowed time to 
ish his dinner, and had lost about a 
‘en pounds. 

this colossus, who had had to have spe- 
| chairs made for his portly person to 
t upon, lived at Stockton, on the San 
‘chim. Stockton is one of the most im- 
tant cities in California, one of the 

‘ot centres for the mines of the south, 

rival of Sacramento, the centre for the 

‘es of the north. There the ships em- 
k the largest quantity of Californian 
a 


‘ot only had the development of the 
‘es and speculations in wheat furnished 
|. Taskinar with the occasion of gaining 
enormous fortune, but petroleum, like 
ther Pactolus, had run through his 
sury. Besides, he was a great gambler, 
men said a successful gambler too. 

ut if he was a Croesus, he was also a 
al; and no one would have addressed 
as “honourable,” although the title 
hose parts is so much in vogue. 

ow J. R, Taskinar particularly detested 
liam W. Kolderup. He envied him 
ais wealth, his position, and his repu- 
m. It was not the first time that the 
chant of Stockton had endeavoured to 
tbe merchant of San Francisco out of 
® business or other, good or bad, simply 
ig to a feeling of rivalry. William W. 
lerup thoroughly knew his man, and 
ul occasions treated him with scorn 
igh to drive him to distraction. 

be last success which J. R. Taskinar 
d net forgive his opponent was that 
ed in the struggle over the State clec- 
s. Notwithstanding his efforts, his 


threats, and his libels, not to mention the 
millions of dollars squandered by his elec- 
toral courtiers, it was William W. Kolde- 
rup who sat in his seat in the Legislative 
Council of Sacramento. 

J.R. Taskinar had learnt—how, I cannot 
tell-——that it was the intention of William 
W. Kolderup to acquire possession of Spen- 
cer Island. This island seemed doubtless 
as useless to him as it did to his rival. No 
matter. Here was another chance for 
fighting, and perhaps for conquering. J. 
. Taskinar would not allow it to escape 

um. 


And that is why J. R. Taskinar had come 
to the auction-room among the curious 
crowd who could not be aware of his de- 
signs, why at all points he had prepared his 
batteries, why, before opening fire, he had 
waited till his opponent had covered the 
reserve, and why, when William W. Kolde- 
rup thought he had definitely secured the 
island, his rival had woke up with the 
words shouted in stentorian tones— 

“Thirteen hundred thousand dollars! ” 

Everybody, as we have seen, turned to 
look at him. 

‘Fat Taskinar !” 


The name passed from mouth to mouth. | 


Yes. Fat Taskinar! He was known well 
enough! His corpulence had been the 
theme of many an article in the journals 
of the Union. 

But it was not J. R. Taskinar’s physical 
composition which interested the spectators 


| 
| 


William W. Kolderup. It was a tight of 
heroes, dollar versus dollar, which had 
opened, and one did not know which of 
the two coffers would turn out to be best 
lined. After the first sensation, which was 
rapidly suppressed, renewed silence fell on 
the assembly. You could have heard a 
spider weaving his web. 

It was the voice of Dean Felporg which 
broke the spell. 

“For thirteen hundred thousand dollars, 
Spencer Island!” declaimed he, drawing 
himself up so as to better command the 
circle of bidders. 

William W. Kolderup had turned towards 
J. R. Taskinar. The bystanders moved 


| back so as to allow the adversaries to be- 


hold each other. The man of Stockton 
and the man of San Francisco were face to 
face, mutually staring, at their ease. 
Truth compels me to state that they made 
the most of the opportunity. Never would 
one of them consent to lower his eyes 
before those of his rival. 

‘Fourteen hundred thousand dollars,” , 
said William W. Kolderup. 

“Fifteen hundred thousand!” retorted 
J. R. Taskinar. 

‘Sixteen hundred thousand ! ” 

‘Seventeen hundred thousand ! ” 

Have you ever heard the story of the 
two mechanics of Glasgow, who tried 
which should raise the other highest up 
the factory chimney at the risk of a catas- 
trophe? The only difference was that 


in the room. It was something far differ- | here the chimney was of ingots of gold. 


The Enthusiasm of the Californ:ans. 


Fach time after the capping bid of J. R. 
entered into direct public rivalry with | Taskiner, William W. Kolderup took « few 


ent which excited them ; it was that he had 
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moments to reflect before he bid again. On 
the contrary, Taskinar burst out like a 
bomb, and did not seem to require a second 
to think. 

“Seventeen hundred thousand dollars! ” 
repoated the auctioneer. ‘Now, gentle- 
men, that is a mere nothing! It is giving 
it away!” 

And one can well believe that, carried 
away by the jargon of his profession, he 
was about to add, 

“The frame alone Is worth more than 
that!” When — “Seventeen hundred 
thousand dollars!’ howled Gingrass, the 
crior. : 

‘‘ Eighteen hundred thousand ! ” quietly 
replied William W. Kolderup. - 

‘Nineteen hundred thousand!” re- 
torted J. R. Taskinar. 

“Two millions!” quoth William W. 
Kolderup, and so quickly that this time he 
evidently had not taken the trouble to 


His face was a little ale when these last 

. Words escaped his lips, but his whole atti- 
tude was that of a man who did not intend 
to give in. 

. R. Taskinar was simply on fire. His 
enorggous face was like one of those gigan- 
tic Tailway bull’s-eyes which, screened 
by the red, signal the stoppage of the train. 
But it was highly probable that his rival 


! would disregard the block, and decline to 
| shut off steam. 
| This J. R. Taskinar felt. The blood 
' mounted to his brows, and seemed spoplec- 
| tically congested there. He wriggled his 
| fat fingers, oovered with diamonds ef great 
' price, along the huge gold chain attached 
| to his chronometer. He glared at his ad- 
| versary, and then shutting his eyes so as 
; to open them with a more spiteful expres- 
| sion 8 moment afterwards, 
|“ Two million four hundred thousand 
dollars!” he remarked, hoping by this 
‘tremendous leap to completely rout his 
rival. 
: Two million seven hundred thon- 
‘ sand!” replied William W. Kolderup, in a 
' peculiarly caim voice. 
‘Two million nine hundred thousand!” 
‘«Three millions ! ” 
Yes! William W. Kolderup, of San 
Francisco, said three millions of dollars! 
Applause rang through the room, 
' hushed, however, at the voice of the auc- 
| tioneer, who repeated the bid, and whose 
| oscillating hammer threatened to fall in 
| spite of himself by the involuntary move- 
: ment of his muscles. It seemed as though 
Dean Felporg, surfeited with the rises 
| of public auction sales, would be able to 
| contain himself no longer. 
: All glances were turned on J. R. Tas- 


kinar. That voluminous personage ws 
sensible of this, but still more was he sen- 
sible of the weight of these three million 
of dollars, which seemed to crush hin. 
He would have spoken, doubtless to bi: 
higher—but he could not. He would hare 
liked to nod his head—he could do # » 
more. 

After a long pause, however, his voic- 
was heard; feeble, it is true, but sufficient!s 
audible. Z 

‘‘ Three million five hundred thousand!” 

“Four millions,” was the answer «i 
William W. Kolacrup. 

It was the last blow of the bludgeon 
J. RB. Taskinar succumbed. The hammr 
gave a hard rap on the marble table and— 

Spencer Island fell for four millions of 
dollars to William W. Kolderup, of Sa 
Francisco. 

‘* Twill be avenged!” muttered J. R. 
Taskinar, and throwing a glance of hatred 
at his conqueror, he returned to the Ocd- 
dental Hotel. 

But “Hip, hip, hurrah!” three time 
thrice, smote the ears of William ¥. 
Kolderup, then cheers followed him t 
Montgomery Street, and such was the de- 
lirious enthusiasm of the Americans ths! 
they even forgot to favour him with th 
customary bars of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

(To be continued.) 


TROUT AND SALMON BREEDING FOR BOYS. 


ND now 
we will 
suppose 
the cask 


is 


the next 
thing isa 
covering, 
or lid, to 
keep out the 


dust. A 


thing 


at 
suggestsitself 


suitable 
will do for 
this, so no- 
thing further 
need be said 
aboutit. The 
arrangement 
for an outlet 
must now be 


as 


made, An 
ordinary 
wooden tap 


will do capitally, but you must boil it in water for 
some time before using in order to extract any 
etc., in the wood likely to taint the water. 


8a) 
When dry, drive it in a hole previously bored | 


at a distance of about six inches from the bot- 
tom. An indiarubber pipe will connect this 
with your next necessary article—namely, a 
filter, for trout must have the purest of water 
when they are very young. 

Now, the filter is very casily and effectively 
made in this wise. Procure a large flower-pot— 
the largest you can get. Make a wire tripod 
stand for it of about a foot in height. Into the 
hole at the bottom of the pot insert a cork 
through which a glass pipe (easily procurable at 
your chemist’s) of about three inches long has 

been inserted. You can bore the cork through 
with a red-hot iron, and be careful that the cork 
jx good sound one ; also be sure that it fits the 
uperture exactly, so that no water can escape 


By J. Harrincron KEENE, 
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PART II. 


| except through the pipe. The latter should be 
' at least three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
inside measurement, or the supply of water will 
be inadequate to the demands of health in the 
fish. When the cork is inserted the glass pipe 
| should be flush or even with that part of it | 
inside the flower-pot, and the rest outside. To 
the owside length your indiarubber piping will 
be attached by slipping it on. 

The making of the filter, from which we have | 
j slightly digressed, is as follows, Having | 
arranged the cork and glass as I have directed, 
immediately above the latter inside the pot a 

jiece of well-washed fine sponge, not larger in 

iameter than an oran; of aay half-inch thick- 
ness, should beplaced. Immediately on thisa half- 
inch layer of well-washed stones of not more 
than three-eighths of an inch diameter are placed ; 
they may uate, of course, to lesser sizes. 
Thereafter follows a layer of at least an inch 
and a half of smaller stones, the limit of size 
being a pea and the minimum being a mustard 
seed. Next a layer of wood charcoal broken up 
into small pieces; next a layer of sand well 
washed before using; and finally a piece of ; 
coarse muslin. Another piece of sponge may 
be placed at top to break the fall of the water 
from the cistern. Here, therefore, is a splen- 
didly efficient filter, which will, however, 1 must 
say, requires cleaning out occasionally, more or 
less frequently, in fact, according to the purity or 
impurity of the water. In view of this, per- 
haps, it is as well to make two or three others 
at the same time, so that the fish may never 
have impure water. 

The stream of water is now assured, and its 
purity certain. The next concern, of course, is 
the troughs or tanks in which the eggs are to 
be kept and matured into life. These are con- 
structed of various materials, and so used by the 
professed fish-culturists—slate, glass, earthen- 
ware, and wood being chiefly in requisition. 
For the present purpose wood is quite good 
enough. Let me first, however, describe what 
the treugh is when adapted for its purpose. 
It consists of a receptacle not more than eight or 
nine inches deep, of a rectangular shape, in which 


1 


the ova are stored, fited to receive water et 
also furnished with as}.cut from which the ove! 
flow emerges. This is now it is made, and 
do not think I can be too terse and. practical 
Take (for our present purpose) three lengths < 
spruce-deal plank half an inch thick by thr 
feet long, by ten inches one and the others nu 
inches browl. The ten inches of wood pla 
will form the bottom and tho other two t 
sides. Two other ten-inch-by-nine pieces ‘ 
the same kind of wood are necessary to for 
the ends. These parts inust be put togeth! 
with copper nails, such as boat-builders ts 
and no corrosion in consequence ensues, as Wow 
be the case were iron nails employed. 

After the box has been made so securely th 
no water can escape, the next operation is th’ 
of charring the interior. It is a well-know 
fact amongst American piscicultarists that 1! 
charred wood box or trough presents more liv: 
fish than any other kind of apparatus, Let 
tell my readers that our Yankee cousins ought 
know, considering the amount of practical + 
terest they take in all fishing matters. \V 
the charring process is easy enough. Take « 
the red-hot embers of a good coal fire and pls 
them in the box, moving them as it is foxt 
that the wood lights. Some care and perset 
ance are necessary to char the interior proper! 
but it can of course be done without more di! 
culty than a certain amount of patience 1! 
dexterity in themsclves indicate. The ides 
to make the inside of the trougha perfect lini 
of charcoal, so that no fungus or other impuri 
can exist. Curious, isn’t it, that carbon. 
charcoal, originally itself organic, is one ot * 
most Poresful antiseptics of nature, and t 
vegetable growths and all impurities will no: 
tach themselves to it, or if the latterdo the: 
all their vicious character and become inn 

Thus your trough is finished, excepti: 
all-necessary outlet. In order to make th 
bore a hole seven-eighths of aninch in diame? 
and with a cement of whitelead introdue 
short length of lead pipe. Now the white 
must be used sparingly, and as little as possi 
should~be allowedyto appear on the water s 
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of the trough. It also must be allowed to 
become hard before the receptacle is put in use, 
and if sufficient care be exercised in this, there is 
\ut little fear of the lead proving deleterious to 
thefish. A slanting section of the pipe may be cut 
off by means of a good sharp knife, or fine saw, 
and trough, spout and all, is then furnished with 
sufficient completeness to rear the most delicate 
of all fishes. 

In large fish-breéding’ establishments a series 
of troaghs, either of slate, ‘glass, earthenware, 
or, a8 [have just described, of wood, is usually 
erected, and the water s by-menns of the 
spouts fromrend to end of each. ‘This series may, 
and often does, number ten or a dozen Ones; 
and of course admits of a greater number of fry 
being hatched.. I am, howaver, writing for 


-T the thought that he would soon, and 
A perhaps for ever, have to leave La 
Charmoise, Ralph felt his courage for a 
moment fail him. Where-was he to go? 
What was to become of him ? 

Leaning on the window-sill, he remained 
looking at the white strip of road which 
wound across the level up to a thick cur- 
tain of poplars, beyond which could be 
seen the ungainly turrets of the Abbey of 
Pontlevoy. This road, so often traversed 
with bkithesome heart and nimble foot, 
while he was a pupil at the old royal college, 
was now to be for him the stern and cheer- 
less: path leading to exile, misery, and the 
gloomy future. But of a sudden the words 
of his mother recurred to his mind, and as 
if the dead could hear him, he exclaimed, | 
“Yes, mother, I will be a man!” And | 
then he rose comforted by the feeling of 
confidence his mother had had in him. He 
was coming away from the window, when 
in the direction of Pontlevoy he noticed 
unusual agitation. 

The road, generally so deserted, was 
black with people; and it seemed as if, 
attracted by some extraordinary event, the 
whole population of the town were hurry- 
ing along the narrow footway. Ralph’s 
astonishment increased when he beheld the 
crowd stop before the entrance to the; 
domain of La Charmoise, and then after a 


i 


moment’s hesitation swarm into the avenue | 


leading to the chateau. ¢ 

Surptised at this strange invasion, Ralph 
was ou the point of ruaning down to the 
intraders to ask them,the reason of their 
unjustifiable conduct; byt a vague mis- 
giving kept him back, and involuntarily 
he closed one of the sashes of the window, 
and stepped behind the light muslin cur- 
tain which hung across the panes. With- 
ont being noticed himself he was thus 
enabled to watch every movement of the 
scene below. 

Already the noisy, tumultuous crowd 
had reached the lawn. In front strode a 
sbort, stout man clothed in black, whose 
ruddy face was half hidden by a pair of 
huge barnacles, behind which were dis- 
psed the symmetrical corkscrew ringlets 


boys and amateurs here, and I do not advisoa 
larger receptacle than that: described for an 
initial experiment. Such a trough will accom- 
modate some thousands of ova at a pinch, 
though I advise tho learner not in any case to 
overcrowd. The fewer the eggs under care, the 
easier is each individual looked after, and the 
easier is it to remove dead matter, débris, and 
the ordinury fletsam and jetsam inevitable on 
an assemblage of living beings. 
The trough I have described should be 
placed either on trestles or on stakes driven 
into the ground, to a height which, whilst it 
admits of a fairly good fall from the cistern 
through the filter, is not too low so as to be 
inconvenient. In my fish-breeding experience 
nothing has seemed to conduce to a lack of 
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CHAPTER II.—MASTER LELOUP. 


the town, the most imposing and most im- 
portent personage in the parish of Pont- 
levoy. 

Arrived in the middle of the courtyard, 
the good man stopped, and turning towards 
the usher, who followed at his heels, said 
to him in a voice whose shrill intonation 
contrasted strangely with his corpulent 
person,— 

“ And now, Master Griffard, you tell me 
that although you came here during the 
hours required by law, the inhabitants of 
this chateau obstinately refused to receive 
from your hands the copy of the judgment 
that we sent you to notify to them ?” 

“Things happened as I reported to you,” 
replied the officer of justice. ‘The door 
of La Charmoise remained shut, in spite of 
my repeated knocks, and I had to be con- 
tented with fixing on the entrance of the 
said house the copy of the judgment that I 
had to notify; and yonder you can behold 
the truth of my assertion. Besides, things 
are in the same state to-day as they were 
yesterday; you see that the door still con- 
tinues closed, and no one comes to reccive 
us; it is evident, if I may venture to say 
so, that the house is empty.” 

“The fact remains to be proved,” replied 

the notary. ‘Will you please knock at 
that door, Master Griffard’ If no one an- 
swers, the locksmith I have brought with 
me will soon procure us the access which 
! the law authorises us to demand.” 
By this time Ralph’s patience had become 
; exhausted, Leaving the window, he was 
about to rush down to the men who had 
the impudence to force their way into the 
chateau, when old Bridget stopped him. 

‘““What do you think of doing, sir?” 
she ssid. ‘‘ Don’t you see that these peo- 
ple have the right on their side as well as 
‘the might? Did not the baroness tell you 
' that all thatis in this house has been seized 
by the scoundrels who robbed and killed 
| your father? All that surrounds us is 
theirs, and if you resist they will have you 
arrested by the police.” 

“What do I care for the police, and the 
ushers, and all the rest of the crew?” re- 
torted the lad in a rage. ‘Shall I allow 
them to violate the house in which my dead 


of a bob-tail wig. Helph at once recog- 
nised in him Jacques Leloup, the notary of 


mother is lying * Let me go, Bridget!” 


patient absorbed observation of the eggs and 
embryos like the backache engendered by 
the inconvenient height of the troughs; 
therefore be particular when sawing your four 
stakes off level not to do so too near the ground. 
The trough can be nailed (copper nails, mind !) 
to the stakes or trestles for security's sake ; ia 
fact, it is advisable this should be done. I once 
had a terrible disaster when I first began as a 
boy to artificially hatch fish, My coat hap- 
pened to catch in a corner of the trough, and 
the whole bag of tricks came splash over, 
costing me the death of at least a hundred 
young fish. As these were worth about a half- 
penny each, I can leave my readers to imagine 
the lesson it.tanght. y 
(To be continued.) 
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But the old woman clung to him. 

“« And who will watch by your mother,” 
she appealed to him, ‘if they take you 
away?” 5 

“That is true; you are right,” said the 
poor boy, and bowing his head he returned. 
to the window. 

At this moment the usher reappeared, 
and ran towards the notary, who, suspect- 
ing some dark design on the part-of the 
chateau’s inhabitants, had beaten a retreat 
with his following to the edge of the 
lawn. 

“T told you the truth!” shouted Griffard, 
in a triumphant voice; ‘ the house is empty, 
and the baroneas has had the civility to leave 
the door unlatched when she went away!” 

“So much the better,” replied Master 
Leloup with great dignity. ‘‘ Let us delay 
no longer, but proceed to the sale.” 

In a few minutes his acolytes had brought 
out from the house a table and some chairs, 
and the notary took up his position in the 
very centre of the lawn, while his attendants, 
proceeding to the legal pillage, heaped u; 
around him the pieces of furniture whic! 
they brought out one at a time from the 
ground floor. 

All being ready, Master Leloup spread 
the legal documents on the table, pressed 
his big barnacles down on his broad nose, 
and began to read in shrill falsetto, in the 
midst of profound silence around him, the 
copy of the judgment. 

‘In the name of the King, our Master, 
Louis the Sixtcenth by-name. Know all 
men present and to come, that on Wed- 
nesday, the foutteenth day of February, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty, 
in the forenoon, in the court of our royal 
master at Montrichard, and before Mon- 
seigneur the Murquis of Sourdie, coun- 
sellor of the king.” 

Here followed a long enumeration of 
judgments, seizures, etc., which handed over 
to the creditors of the Baron of La Char- 
moise all his property, moveable and im- 
moveable, according to the order of the 
court, to be sold this very day by public 
auction. 

With his face hidden in his hands, Ralph 
listened to this dismal reading, of which 
every word shot a pang through his heart. 
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And so this was possible; the law Dol 
mitted strangers to come and take from 
him the last souvenir which the old home 
of his fathers contained. Moreover, it was 
aid and written that he and his should 


and chased with ornamental ironwork,” 
which dated from the first Baron of La 
Charmoiee ! 

After the sitting room furniture, they 
sold the arms and gallery trephies, and 


“Such an opportunity may not occur again!” 


leave the place which bore their name, to 
be soon occupied by some _ indifferent 
stranger. And then he blessed the cruel 
death which, in taking from him his 
mother, had at least spared him the grief 
of seeing her hunted by the men of the 
law, and reduced to die perhaps in some 
house of charity. And all this because 
of— 

But as he was about to pronounce his 
father's name he stopped. Although he 


was young, it seemed to him that he ought | 


to forgive everything—the ruin, the misery, 
even the death of his mother; but could he 
forget that the name go respected up to now, 
which had been transmitted to him by his 
ancestors, was henceforth soiled and dis- 


honoured? Well, the title of which, as a | 


child, he had been so innocently proud, he 
would efface from his memory; what was 
a Baron of La Charmoise without La Char- 
moise? He would become Haudry, like 
his ancestor the soldier, and perhaps by 
his courage he might give to the name a 
lustre which would be worth much more 
than a vain and useless title. 

Below, the reading of the long official 
document ended, the notary had proceeded 
with the sale, and this was now going on 
with its usual shouting and tumult and 
bustle. 

Above the deafening chorus was heard 
the sing-song voice of iter Leloup. 

ae Six livres! six livres, ten sols! Now, 
sirs, that is really nothing at all! Such an 
opportunity may not occur again! Seven 
livres! going, seven livres! Nothing be- 
yond seven livres? Once! Twice! Thrice! 
It is yours, M. Piclot!” and the sharp 
rep of the ivory har mer was heard on the 
table as the lot was knocked down. 

And this little hammer, rap by rap, de- 
molished the long toil of the many genera- 
tions who had made of La Charmoise one 
of the most charming residences in the 
land. 

Ralph, without moving, followed the 
work of ruin. He heard the swift enumera- 
tion, of which each word awoke a tender 
and a sorrowful remembrance. How often 
had he admired the piece of furniture 
which thc sing-seng voice described as a 
small secretaire, with copper and tortoise- 
shell ornaments, and which his grandfather 

+ had given his mother as a birthday present ! 
And this chest, ‘‘in heart of oak, carved 


\then they attacked the kitchen battery, 
over which poor Bridget had formerly been 
so proud to reign. 

t was a total wreck of the woke of the 
past, a eral breaking up, in the midst 
of whicly Ralph's brain tamed dizzy, and 
he seemed to feel himself sei: and 
d off as if he himself were to be 
broken up and sold piece by piece to this 
pack of hu bidders. 

And truly had it not come to his turn? 
for the room door began 10 open, and am 
the doorway appeared the lean figure o: 
Griffard. af 

Any one but Ralpa could not have 
helped laughing at the sight of the stupe- 
faction displayed on the face of the usher. 
Persuaded that the hosts of La Charmoise 
had fied, the officer of justice had set 

uietly to work, proceeding item by item 

through the inventory of the furniture as 
the men removed it, and in this way he 
had reached the room of the baroness, 
when, opening the door, he was struck 
motionless, petrified on the threshold at 
the scene which met his eyes. 

Surprise, respect, alarm, for a while 
paralysed his tongue, and then ceremoni- 
ously removing his hat, he stammered 
out, 


“‘T hope you will excuse me, Mr. Ralph; 
|r should certainly have knocked at the 
door before I opened it had I supposed 

at—"” 

But the lad had risen, and standing 
with crossed arms before the usher, asked 
him roughly, 

‘What do you want?” 

*« You are doubtless ignorant, sir, that—” 
said Master Griffard. 

“Tam ignorant of nothing,” interrupted 
Ralph, ‘‘and I ask you what you were 
going to do here?” 

“Believe me, dear sir,” continued the 
usher, in a wheedling tone, ‘‘I never felt 
as keenly as I do now how the duties of 
my office impose on me such painful obli- 
gations. You know what respect and 
esteem I always had for your father, and 
had he been present I would have ex- 
pressed to him the profound sorrow which 
I feel at the unexpected death of the 
My father is sleo dead,” again 

‘*My father is also Fe in inter- 
rupted Ralph, ‘‘ and I alone am here for 
you to speak to.” 


“In that case,” continued Griffard, ‘‘I 
beg you will allow me to with the 
inventory of the furniture contained in 
this room, so that we can adi it to that 
now on sale.” 

“What!” exclaimed the lad, ‘‘ does not 
the sight of that suinted woman, dead of 


5 you?” 
“* The duties of m: —_” 
But in uttering words the usher 
had st back, so full of menace was 
Balph’s look. 


At this moment heavy step was heard 
on the staircase, and immediately there 
appeared on the scene Mester Leloup, who, 
becoming impatient at Griffard’s had 
come to see what was the matter. 

“Well, Master Griffard!” he exclaimed, 
as he saw the usher stopped by the young 
baron, ‘‘what are you up toP It seems 
to me that you are gossiping instead of 
working ;" and then, addressing Ralph, 
“Come, come, young man, let us finish 
our task; the day is getting on, and I do 
not want to be late for dinner.” 

‘Master Leloup,” answered 
tremblingly, ‘‘my mother is there 
dead on her , and I ask you not to 
break in here. I give you everything that 
is in the chateau, and I promise to touch 
nothing which is in this room, but please 
do not enter here.” 

*T cannot, cede ey of my wish, comply 
with your request,” replied the notary; 
“the sale must close to-day. Come, Master 
Griffard, cease this futile discussion, and 
get on.” 

And suiting the action to the word, the 
notary pushed the usher so forcibly that 
the latter suddenly found himself in the 
room. But he was not there very long, 
for Ralph received him on one of his 
clenched fists with such vigour that he 
sent him flying back on Master Leloup, 
and the usher, notwithstanding his lean- 
ness, upset his stout companion, and both 
of them rolled on to the floor. With a 
single bound Griffard was up and tum- 
bling down the stairs from top to bottom ; 
while the poor notary, believing his last 
hour had come, and unable without help 
to scramble to his feet, be; to cry, 
“Mercy!” and held his hands up to his 
enemy. His wig was off, and his bare poll 
was as red as his face, and flushed with 
fright and anger. 

This time Ralph could not restrain his 
laughter ; he stretched out his hand to the 
good man, and helping him to rise, said, 

“I will have mercy, but do not come 
back!” 

And leaving the notary to rush off, he 
walked back into the room, locked the 
door, and returned to his mother’s bed. 
side. 


(To de continued.) 
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SNAKES, AND HOW TO TAME THEM. 


RASS-SNAKES are always found near water. 

Wherever there are plenty of frogs is a likely 
situation for them, so the vicinity of a pond in 
a wood, or a sunny bank hard by a ditch, ora 
damp meadow, will be a good spot to ‘‘ draw.” 
Vipers, on the other hand, prefer drier places, 
an are more frequently seen on heathe and 
commons. 

Walk very cautiously along through the ferns 
and brashwood, or you will startle the suake 
that may be basking just ahead of your footsteps 
back into his retreat. Hold your stick always 
in readiness, the straight end in your hand and 
the cord ready to be tightened. The loop should 
dangle about six inches, well pniled open and 
tree from kinks, that it may run smoothly and 
seutly: throng the eye. One knot may, how- 
ever, tied in it to prevent its coming back 
altogether in case of a miss, and so wasting time 
in re-threading. 

Directly you catch sight of one, hook it out 
into the path—it is no good trying to stalk it— 
«nick, or it will vanish like lightning into some 
hole or corner and be seen no more ; then drop 
the loop over its head and draw it’ up tight. 
There you have him, secure at the end of a long 
stick, quite powerless to do you any harm were 
he a rattlesnake or a cobra di capello. 

Now let us inspect our prize carefully before 
bagging it. If it isa -snake it ought to 
be olive-green or greenish-brown in colour, and 


have two yellow blotches, backed by 
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second one the first cannot possibly escape, as the 
lies is not opened until the mouth of the bag is safely 


comer, 


canary or a kitten. 


two black 
ones behind the head. Less prominent mark- 
ings may be studied at leisure in our cage at 
home, but we shall not be likely to notice them 
just at this moment. 

It does not absolutely follow that every snake 
which does not present this colouring and these 
blotches is a poisonous one even in this country, 
but you had better err on the safe side, and con- 
sider that, without these characteristics, ‘‘ none 
are genuine,” and discard all dark or collarless 
ones accordingly. . 

Being satisfied, then, of its nature, nothing 
remains but to put it into the bag. But the 
creature hisses furiously, darting backwards and 
forwards, and twisting itself into 3's and 8’s and 
S's and Q's, and fireworks, in its efforts to get 
away. And I have assumed, in making our 
preparations, that this is your first reptile-hunt, 
and that you will feel a little natural hesitation 
about touching so demonstrative a captive: 
hence the elastic ring. Put the snake, still 
bound to the end of the stick, bodily in, and 
gather the mouth of the bag around the stick 

hind it to prevent it from backing out while 
you loosen the loop by releasing the cord from 
your hand. Withdraw the sick gad stretch 
the ring open ; your quarry wi en or 
may be shaken down % the bottom of ibe 4 
where it will be secured by allowing the ring to 
tighten again. Thus, when you introduce a 


fields to look for snakes wil 


combertment in which it 
losed upon the new- 


_ Tongs and gloves are sometimes used, but are best avoided; the former 
injure the reptiles, while the latter allow them to slip through your fingers. 
It is often forgotten that we have no more right to hurt a snake than a 


But, dear me, our house is not furnished yet! It has a door and a window, 
certainly, but it wants a carpet and a bath, to say nothing of a larder! 


irst, a big earthenware flower-pot saucer ; 
then, around this, and all‘ over the floor, a 
layer of fine gravel about an inch deep; and 
over the gravel a bed of fine compact moss 
which will rise to within half an inch of the 
rim of the saucer. If this moss can be cut in 
one piece, 0 much the better, as the snakes 
will have less opportunity of burrowing under- 
neath it, and hiding themselves. A narrow 
slip of cardboard at the back will keep the 
gravel in when the door is lifted. The case 
now looks pretty, like a miniature lawn with a 
little pond sunk in it, If tho saucer stands on 
the moss, it is not only liable to be capsized, 
but the reptiles do not readily find the water, 
and are prone, moreover, to try to conceal them- 
selves under the . There should always be 
a good supply of clean water in the , since 
snakes drink a great deal, and love to bathe as 
well, sometimes remaining curled up in the 
saucer for days. 

Our hare being caught, we may now procecd 
with the cooking—that is, to consider the several 
points of treatment essential to its well-being 
and taming ; but first, I think those boys who 
have not the chance of going to the woods and 

ill be glad to hear 
that they may be bought in London snd most 
large cities as long as the warm weather lasts ; 
shops where goldfish and things of that sort are 
soli g generally have them. The cheapest place 
to go tois the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, 
where there are several dealers who supply them. 
I know of two in Great, St. Andrew Street. 
They vary in price from ninepence to one shil- 
ling and sixpence each, or perhaps two shillings 
for a very fine specimen. 

When first caught they have a peculiar smell, 
which, however, they soon lose. At the com- 
mencement, therefore, it will be necessary to 
wash and air their box frequently, and this is 
one reasen why I advise you to have such a 
large door. As to warmth, it may be laid down 
asa broad general rule that the warmer they 
are kept the more they will eat, the quicker 
they will grow, and the livelier they will be. 
They do very well out of doors in the summer, 
and the heat of an ordinary living-room is quite 
sufficient to keep them from torpidity through 
the winter. 

Food should be put in at night, and taken 
out again in the morning if unconsumed, though 
they are not shy of feeding before spectators, 
Frogs constitute their favourite diet, but they 
will also eat slags, snails, fish, and (occasionally) 
lumps of raw meat. Very little ones may be 
fed on tadpoles and worms, but not in the 

of their wn-up relatives, since the 
Ritter sometimes take a fancy to the morsel and 
swallow it and the young one too! Should 
they refuse food altogether for a month or two, 
there is no cause for anxiety about their health, 
they will make up for it when their appetites 
return, It is surprising what a big frog # small 
snake bolts whole, and how many he will hold ! 
They like to make a huge meal, which bloats 
them to three times their natural circumference, 
and then have a rest. After eating they should 
not be touched until digestion is complete, or 
they are apt to disgorge. 

At intervals, varying from three weeks to 
three months, they will be seen to become dull 
in colour, inactive, indisposed to fecd, and the 
eyes will assume a sort of bleared and ground- 

lass appearance. ‘This indicates that the skin 
is about to be shed; it is usually thrown off 
entire, so that-it forms a perfect cast of the 
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snake, and a very pretty and interesting cdject 
itis. If this be measured before it has time to 
shrink it will give the exact length of the rep- 
tile—the on} 

think you will be astonished to find how much 
longer a snake really is than it looks, Snakes are 
always bright and hungry after shedding. Peo- 
ple will often ask you, ‘‘ Are they asleep now ?” 
and you must return for answer that you don’t 
know. How should you? Their eyes are al- 


ways open, because they have no eyelids to shut ; 


them with; and even a boy isn't necessarily 
asleep because he happens to be quiet for a 
moment, 

But you are anxious to begin the taming pro- 
cess? Why, you have done a great deal towards 
it already. There is no ‘‘charming,” or music, 
or mystery about the matter ; snakes are tamed 
on precisely the same principles as other ani- 
mals, By this time they will have become in 
yreat measure habituated to your presence, and 
begin to know -that you do not mean to hurt 


means of ascertaining it; and I | 


them, and when tho latter idea is permanently | them get accustomed to the sound of your voices 
| instilled into them they will be tame. It is‘ it has much ¢2 do with the training of every 
this, an implicit trust, that constitutes tame imal It may seem queer to read about talk- 
ness, far more than the expectation of reward; ing toa snake; but I don’t know that the no- 
| and the two great agents in effecting it are con- tion is more absurd than that of talking to a 
| stant handling and talking to them. They will ' baby. 
hiss fer some time when touched, and writhe' In conclusion, let me strongly advise every 
about, but that is pure nervousness. ‘Their | boy who may go in for pet spakee never to play 
movements become gentler after a while ; and, ; tricks with them, or attempt to frighten other 
tame or wild, | believe this species nerer bite. + people. Let bim remember that the fear and 
Why this should be the case is more than I horror with which reptiles are almost universally 
}ean tell, for they have teeth capable of inflicting | regarded, although grouudless in this instance, 
| a scratch, which other species would not be slow ‘ is uo affectation, and that the way to conquer it 
to use ; but I have handled hundreds, and have ! is certainly not by practical jokes. He must 
never even succeeded in inducing one to bite | not expect his sisters to feel the same enthusiasm 
when I tried, nor have I ever heard of any one. ubont them that he does; but if he will take 
being bitten, after diligent inquiry among those | the trouble to explain them and prove their 
who catch them to sell. harmless nature, he may rest assured that th 
Do not squeeze them; let them glide over | will become reconciled to them in time, thot 
your hands, and support rather than grasp | perhaps not foud of them, and will be equally 
them, and avoid touching the head ard tail as | interested in the subject. 
far as possible. Tulk to them always, and let , (THE END.) 
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By 8. 


Wuitcutrch SapDLer, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My First Slaver,” ete., ete. 


COMFORTLESS sort of place was the! 
iA. dining-room at Messrs, Higginson! 
and Rowbotham’s; the floor was covered ; 
with oilcloth in place of a carpet, and the | 
chairs were of the kind usually called | 
Windsor, such as we see in our kitchens, ' 
the seats of which, according to my 
experience, are always made of the very 
hardest wood that grows. 

The old housekeeper, however, was kind 
qnoug , and drawing a chair towards the 
fire, I listened while she gave a sort of! 
chart of the unknown seas into which fate j 
had driven me. She told me—what I did} 
not know before—that I was to be on six 


months’ probation, after which time, if I| an 


behaved myself, I should be bound appren- 
tice to the business. The senior clerks and 
assistants, of course, lived where they 
pleased, but there were about a dozen of 
the younger ones, like myself, who dwelt 
entirely in the house. The junior partner, 
who was unmarried, lived there also. 

“You must take care and please Mr. 
Rowbotham.”” 

Thus far had the old lady got in her 
sailing directions, when the door was 
pushed open, and with a considerable noise 
and clatter my new messmates entered the 
room and took their seats round the table. 

I stood up as they came in, and of course 
everybody had a look at the ‘‘new fellow.” 
Some stared rudely without speaking, 
others gave a friendly nod, and a few 
shook hands and asked my name. 

It was rather an ordeal for a boy leaving 
home for the first time; but Jack Turton 
—as my young friend who ‘had not helped 
me to battle with the cabman was called— 
took me under his charge, treating me ina 
patronising sort of way, which, considering 
he was about a head under my own height, 
was rather amusing. 

A few of the elder boys went out after 
tea, and for the rest of us there were books 
and games until ten o'clock. 

“That's bedtime,” eaid Turton, as the 
clock struck. ‘‘Come along, and I will 
show you your room.” 

Boys will be boys, and there was a good 
deal of skylarking going on, in snatching 


CHAITER I.—I RUN AWAY. 


a good struggle I had succeeded in extin- | —was supposed to be in his place. Tiooked 
guishing the light that Turton held, and | wonderingly, on entering the immense 
was on the look-out for retaliation, when : warehouse, at the endless succession of bales, 
to my surprise that young gentleman | containing as I supposed the silk ties and 
quietly disappeared. | collars for which the firm was famed, that 

The noise and the laughter had suddenly | were being hoisted up or lowered down by 
died away. I was alone on the landing ; an iron crane tixed in the upper storey ; am 

lace. Of my companions all that could then I wandered about with nothing perti- 

seen was a vanishing view of their legs cular to do, except getting in everybody's 
taking two stzps at a time in a hurried . way, pretty well all the morning. y 
rush up the stairs. | After dinner, however, I was taken in 

The cause of this direful ‘‘skedaddle”’ was hand by one of the senior clerks, who sat 
not long to seek. Opposite me at anopen , in a sort of glass box, and set to work 
door there stood a gentleman with a very | folding and directing circulars, which, at 
angry face, and what seemed te me very | all events, was better than doing nothing. 
whiskers too, sticking out as they’ The senior partner was pointed out to 
did in a defiant sort of way all round his | me in the course of the afternoon, as he 
cheeks and under hischin. Face, whiskers, ; passed into his private room—a far supe- 
and coat were all of the same reddish- | rior person in every way to my fiery friend 
brown hue. | of the previous evening. But I was told 

In this irate personage I guessed atonce | he never had any intercourse with the 
that I saw the junior partner who lived in | clerks except in the way of business. 
the house—junior, that is to say, in posi-; We all know what a change for the 
tion, not in age, for there were traces of | better has taken place since the time of my 
grey hair in the angry whiskers. | sojourn in Friday Street. The heads cf 

“Come here, sir,” said Mr. Rowbotham, | high-class City firms in these days show 
in a loud voice. ithe deepest interest in the physical and 

I approached—my triumphant candle, | moral well-being of their employés. 
flaring with its long wick (we were only Well, the time went on, each day exactly 
allowed dips, and they were not snufflesa), like ita predecessor; and I didn’t like the 
in hand. c | business any better at the end of three 

“Who are you, and what is yourname?” montha than I did at the end of the first 

“Frank Esdaile, sir.” threo days. Mr. Bainbridge took no 

‘© Ah, yes. Youcame to-day. And this | notice of me, although I had written twice, 
is how you begin! You blew Turton’s and altogether I began to feel a little de- 
candle out; I saw it with my own eyes. | spondent. 

Now don’t deny it.” : Not much to be wondered at, when one 

I was not going to deny it; in fact I; thinks of a boy of fourteen shut up the 
was taken aback altogether at the mian’s whole day in an office or warehouse from 
absurd exhibition of violence for such a} eight o’clock in the morning until seven. 
trifling affair. Saturdays even brought no change; the 

“You can go to bed. But take care | early-closing and half-holiday movement 
what you are about, I shall keep my eye had not yet begun. 
upon you.” | As winter passed away, however, and 

‘And the junior partner went back into the mornings became lighter, Turton—who 
his room, ciosing the door with a vicious ' always considered himself as my especig* 
snap after him. | friend—developed a capital idea. 

Evidently all hope of being able to fulfil: ‘‘ Why not,” he said one night, as we 
the housekeeper’s injunction to ‘please were lighting our candles with the gravity 
Mr. Rowbotham ” was gone. , of judges, knowing that Mr. Rowbotham 

Seven o’clock was the hour for breakfast, was in his room close by—‘ why not tarn 


up one’s own bedroom candlestick and 
trying to blow out everybody else’s. After 


and by eight every person in the employ ' out early to-morrow morning, and have & 
of the house—there were about forty in all | walk before breakfast ?”” 
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And a first-rate walk we each had in the 
clear, smokeless air. Turton, whose tastes 
ran in a different direction from mine, 
wanted to turn to the westward, Charing 
Cross way; but my idea, of course, was the 
river and the docks. 

So we parted in Cheapside, and I made 
my way to the Tower, and then on to St. 
Katherine’s Docks, getting back to Friday 
Street all right in time for breakfast. 


I rarely missed 8 morning after this if | : 


the weather was at all fine; and as Turton 
knew I was always cruising about the river 


and amongst the shipping, his stauding 
joke was that some day I chould run away 
to sea. 


“ And really,” I began te think one day, 
when he had been Jaughing as usual, 
“why shouldn’t I do so?” § knew too 
well that my uncle cared little or nothing 
about me, and there was no one else to 
grieve for m: going away. 

After this gan to muster up courage, 
and now and then ventured to oad the 
ships that were made fast to the wharves. 
Sometimes a good-natured sailor or ship- 
keeper would let me go over his vessel, and 
even mount the rigging. Andso it happened 
that once I asked the captain of a barque, 
with rather a trembling voice, whether he 
would take me to sea with him. 

I believe it was almost a relief—for I 
was little bit frightened at what I had | 
done—when the captain shook his head. 

“No, I have just entered a boy from the 
Warspite training ship, and here he comes.” 

I confess I rather envied the smart, 
sailor-like lad who stepped on board just 
then, touching his hat to the captain, 
making me almost wish that I had been 
born a poor boy, so as to have had his ad- 
vantages. 

“Ah! you will come over some soft- 
hearted skipper yet,” was Turton’s remark 
on hearing that morning. what I had done. 

Meanwhile, as the dreaded time fixed for 
my apprenticeship to the business I so dis- 


liked drew near, all the more anxious was ' 
I to find some means of escape. Perhaps, | 
if the heads of the firm had felt a little | 
interest in their younger assistants, things ! 
might have been different; but Mr. Row- 
botham had taker a dislike to me from the | 
first; and as to the senior partner, he 
seemed unconscious of my existence, and 
had never condescended to speak a single 
word. 
So, having once broken the ice and 
spoken to the captain of a ship, I grew 
bolder. Every one knows the remark of 
the sceptical Frenchman to his more believ- 
ing frend, on hearing the stot 
martyr who after being beheaded walked 
several miles with his head under his arm, 
“In these cases the first step is always 
the difficulty.” ” 

My own first step had been made -that 
day when I spoke to the captain of the 


barque. After that I never lost the oppor- | 
seemed 


tunity of boarding any vessel that 
to be ready for sea. : 
Nobody would have 


All of no use! 
me. 

“‘Look here,” said the mate of a fine 
East Indiaman, one morning, “if our 
owners want regular sailor-boys, they take 
them from the Warspite. If they are con- 
tented to have young gentlemen who don’t 
know anything, there are dozens waiting 
for the chance of a vacancy whose friends 
will pay any amount of ium, from 
fifty to eighty pounds, to get them appren- 
ticed.” 

This gave me an idea. I wrote to my 
uncle, begging that he would let me go to 


sea in the merchant service as 8 premium | 


apprentice, if he was still determined I 
should not join the Navy. 

I did get an answer this time, and it was 
to tell me that he would be in London on 
tho first of the next month, in order to 
witness the signing of my indentures to 
Messrs. Higginson and Rowbotham. 


of the; 


on reading the reply which ruined my last. 
ope. 

erhaps I was rather wilful; but I am 
only telling exactly what I thought and 
did, not saying that I always acted in the- 
wisest way. 

The following morning was wet and 
squally. Resolved, however, not to miss- 
a chance, off I started as usual, between 
five and six o’clock, putting a couple of 
biscuits in my pocket, for I was always 
hungry enough before breakfast-time came. 

“Good-bye, Turton,” I said, on leaving 
the room. 

The rain dashed against the windows as 
I spoke and that young gentleman’s fare- 
well remark, comparing me to the most 
patient of four-footed beasts for venturing 
out in such weather, was anything but 
complimentary. 

Taking my rough overcoat from its peg 
in the hall, I paased out into the deserted 
street, closing the door behind me, and 
wondering, as I had done on so many 
occasions before, whether’ I should ever- 
come back. 

At the docks all was noise and excite- 
ment. It was the top of high water, and 
several vessels were on the point of being- 
towed out, Among the number was a large 
brig g just beginning to move. I stepped on 
board, but the next moment I recognised 
the captain’s face—he had refused my ap- 
| plication only two days ago. 

While I stood hesitating, pushed here- 
and there in the midst of a crowd of sailors, 
| the brig passing through the dock gates. 
gained the river, and my chance of jump- 
ing on shore was gone. Struck by a sud- 
den impulse I cast - glance round the deck 
—No one was wattaiug. 

The next moment, sliding unperceived 
down ,the after-ladder, I foreed my way 
between the tiers of casks and the deck 
overhead, until I found, as I imagined, a. 
safe place of concealment. 


“Then I won’t sign them,” was my vow 


I had become a stowaway. 
: (To be continued.) 


HOW PIET THE BUGLER WAS CURED. 


the 
early part 
yot the 
y present, 
century,| 
about ten 
years af- 
ter the 
Cape of 
Good 
Hope had 
become 
subject to English rule, and the 
scantily-peopled colony had suf- 
fered considerably through wars 
with the natives of Kaffraria, a 
chain of strong military pos' 
’ was erected on the frontier, | 
in order to keep the Knffirs in check as , 
much as possible, as well as to serve as! 
places of refuge in timos of war for the 


| Hottentots, and called ‘‘ The Cape Corps 


By Mrs. Carzy-Honson, 
Author of ‘‘ Taming Baboons,” ete. 


families and cattle of the otherwise unpro- 
tected farmers. 

In these forts a large force of English 
soldiery was maintained, as well as in each 
,one @ company, or at times only a few of 
the regiment, composed principally of 


At first this corps consisted only of infant: 
and the Hottentots themselves were very 
little better than their slave brethren; but 
subsequently, when these frontier posts 
were built, and it was constantly found 
that the coloured soldiers were more useful 
in--conve z despatches, and recovering 
stolen ® from the Kaffirs, 
mounted, the regiment was by ¢ 
hanged into the ‘‘ Cape Mounted Ritles. 
hen attained a better position, and 
y years did valuable service under 


told the story, 
Yona Hottentot 
woman, who used to come into Fort Beau- 


fort sometimes from the Kat River Scttle- ; 


ment. She boasted that she had been in 
the Cape Corps herself, and had many a 


>| about my uncle’s boy. 


>| he could whistle 


time not only carried messages from one- 
place to another, but had even managed 
once, when a certain garrison ran short 
of ammunition, to get in with an apron- 
ful of cartridges, 

Charlie, our big boy, liked *the old 
woman, and always came to beg a lon, 
stick of ‘‘Boer tobacco” for her; an 
then, after regaling her under the verandah 
at the back of the house with coffee and 
other comestibles, would make her tell 
him all sorts of wonderful stories about 
lions and tigers, etc. 

The old woman was very garrulous, and 
generally prefaced her stories with ‘‘ You 
see, Master Charles, I was in the Cape 
Corps myself; I was brought up in it, for 
my father was a Cape Corps man, and so 
was my uncle, and afterwards my husband 
and my boys; but I was going to tell you 


“He was always so clever about music; 
retty tunes through a 
wheat stalk, and then he made flutes cut 
of the reeds that grew in the river; but 
one day he got into trouble, for he cut off 
the end of my uncle’s long bamboo whip- 
stick, and though he made a very finc 
flute, and “lots of. people said it was. 
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as good as one of the band instruments, 
still he spoilt the whip and got a whipping 
€or it. 


just where Piet was, to give him a kick 
and wake him up; 80 he slept on, never 
even hearing all the noise that was made 


“He was lying with his arms under his head.” 


“But he kept his flute, and when the 
officers heard him play they told the band- 
master (I think it was) to make a bugler 
of him. How proud he was! He soon 
learnt all the bugle-calls and notes, and 

layed beautifully. He always wore his 
Eagle in his belt, and kept it as bright as 

old, and he might have as happy as 
‘the commandant himself, for he had only 
to do just the thing he liked best ; but he 
got spoilt, and too for of drink. First 
one would give him ¢. 2 2ss of Cape brandy, 
then another, and so on. Oh, Master 
‘Charlie, when you're a grown-up gentle- 
man, don’t you never give people glasses 
of drink to pay them like for things they 
do if you haven’t got no money to give 
them ; it i» better to give them nothing at 
all than what ruins them body and soul. 

“ At last Piet was getting to be quite a 
drunkard. He kept sober i after panes 
time, and managed the bugle right 
every morning, but after t he was 
taking ‘soopys,’ or what the English 
soldiers call ‘a drop o’ drink,’ all day 
long. 

“One Gaye was just as hot as it is to- 
day—Piet had been out with a party to 
get firewood for the mess kitchen; they 
had to chop down some of the mimosas 
and the wild olive-trees, cut up the wood, 
and load it up on to the waggons. That 
took them a good part of the morning, 
then the oxen were put into the yoke again 
and they trecked home. 

“When they were about half way, some 
one said, 

‘‘ «Where’s Piet the Bugler P’ 

““*QOh,’ replied another, ‘the lazy little 
Hottentot! He would not help with the 
wood, and I e: t he’s fast asleep on the 
waggon-trap; he can curl himself up any- 
where.’ 

“Piet was asleep, it was true, but not 
anywhere with the waggons. He had 
been having little sips of brandy out of a 
tin canteen that was slung across his 
shoulder for the purpose of holding water, 
and I suppose that and the heat together 
made him feel so drowsy that he thought 
he might as well lie down under a bush 
and sleep till the wood party were ready 
to go back to the fort. : 

“ Bat Hottentots sleep very soundly at all 
times, and especially when they have the 
drink in them; besides which nobody knew 


when the cattle were being put to the 
waggons. 

«* By-and-by, attracted by the scent of 
the meat that the men had been broiling 
on some stones made red-hot in the fire, a 
great lion came that way to see what he 
could pick up in the way of a late dinner. 

‘He did not find enough to satisfy him, 
but soon he began to sniff again. Surely 
he could smell something very good near 
by! He walked round and round again 
without making any noise, and at last he 
camp upon Piet; he was lying fiat on his 
stomach with his arms under his head. 

“They say that if a white man anda 
black are lying side by side, a lion will 
always take the black man in preference to 
the white. So, of course, this lion thought 
he had found a rich treat when he came 
upon Piet. He walked all round him, and 
smelt him, and satisfied himself that he 
was alive, for a lion never takes dead game; 
and then he thought he would take this 
delicious morsel off to his lioness and her 


by the waistband of his trousers, and 
walked off, holding his head up in the 
same way that a cat does when she is 


mouse that is rather larger than 
usual ; bat do what he would, Pict’s feet 


at the one end and his arms at the other 
would keep on knocking and touching 
the ground, and very seon this woke 
Piet up. 


“* At first Piet thought he was dreaming, 
then that one of the men was carrying him 
off to the ns, and he called out to 
him not to vine his back so awfully. Of 
course, he very quickly found out his mis- 
take, for he saw the great paws of the lion, 
and the thought of the fate that was in 
store for him should he not escape from 
| this monarch of the forest sobered poor 

little Piet the Bugler more effectually than 
anything had done for many s long day. 

“What should he do’ He would have 
liked to kick and shriek, but he knew that 
if he did the lion would only take a firmer 
frp of his flesh, whereas at present he was 

ing borne ad principally by his 
clothes. His hands were at liberty; he 
must do something, whatever happened. 
He felt for his knife, which he usually 
carried in his belt. Jt was gone! Alas: 
he remembered that he had left it where he 
| had been eating his mutton chops. No, he 
had no knife, but bis bugle was still in his 
belt. He might summon help; he knew 
that it would be contrary to orders to 
sound the bugle-call at a wrong time, but 
the officers would forgive him, and some of 
his comrades might hear him and come 
with their guns before too late. 

“Toot, toot, toot, titu toot! went the 
bugle’s very shrillest tones. 

“The effect was instantaneous ; the lion 
stood stock still! 

“Toot, toot, toot, titu toot, toot, TOOT! as 
shrill and louder than the last. 

“Tt was enough. The lion had evidently 
never heard such unearthly sounds in his 
life. For once he was terrified. He drop) 
his prey and bounded off to the woods: 

«Piet jum up and ran in a contrary 
direction as fast as his legs could carry 
him, never stopping till he was safe inside 
the fort, where his comrades were almost 
incredulous about his story, notwithstand- 


“He took him up about the middle.” 


two young cubs at home. So, to balance | ing that the marks of the teeth of the lion 
him as well as he could, he took him up | were visible in his flesh. 


about the middle, which happened to be 


“But Piet’s adventure was discuseed at 
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the officers’ mess that evening, and the next 

day a party set out to investigate for them- 

selves and ascertain the truth of the tale. 
“There were found Piet’s knife and a 


tobacco bag, just where he had evidently | 


lain down to sleep, and all round about 


were the traces of the lion’s footsteps—or | 


the ‘spoor,’ as it is called in South Africa. 


Also could be traced where Piet’s feet and | 


hands had alternately been dragged along 
the ground. But after all, the best and | 
most convineing proof of the truth of the 
story was that from that day forward no 
amount of 


livered me out of the lion’s mouth, and the 
devil himself shan’t tempt me to taste Cape 
smoke again !’ 

“The white brandy that is distilled bythe 
Boers from the juice of the grape was 
ealled by the soldiers ‘Cape smoke,’ on 
account of the smoky flavour it possessed.” 

Thave not been able to tell the story in 
the old woman’s words, as she spoke in the 
Hottentot-Dutch, which has been in general 
use among the people of that race since the 
time that they were conquered by the early 
Dutch settlers of the Cape, and made to 
substitute the language of their masters 
for their own, which, being full of “‘ clicks,” 
was found to be perfectly unpronounceable 
by European tongues. 


_ Oto. 


NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


iA RaEStie: Repusiic.—The 5c. red stamp 
hasan over-print ‘‘4provisorio,” and is used 
previsionally as a half-cent. stamp. The first 
ot received had perforations running through 
the middle of the stamp, as shown in the en- 
graving ; those received afterwards were without 
the perforations. It is worth while for collectors 
to secure these stamps, as it is very probable 
they will become scarce. 


4 cent. on 5 centavos, red. 


Porto Rico.—The 1882 set consists of fifteen 
stampe, ranging in value from a } mil de peso 
(a very small coin) to 80 cents de peso, which 
is equal to about four shillings of our money. 


Great Buitars.—It is perhaps not known 

to others than collectors that a slight change 

made in the die of the files penny 

stamp. The beads or dots forming the square 

frame are less in number in the new type, and 
the inscription is a trifle larger and clearer. 

The stampe of the registration envelopes have 
no longer the date numerals; the three small 
arcles are now filled with crosses. A new stam} 
has been added to our postals, value £5. With 
our present rates of cheap Postage it will rarely 
be bronght into requisition. It is splendidly 


reuasion could ever induce | 
Piet the Bugler to taste a drop of brandy. | 
“““No,’ said Piet; ‘the good Lord de- | 


engraved, and will be highly prized by those 
who are fortunate enough to obtain one. 


PALAIS SSIS. 


PAR 

Reply post-cards were to be published in 
October. 
| come as popular here as they are on the Conti- 
nent. 

Some one suggests a novel use for obliterated 
| post-cards. It is propesed that they should be 
| hinged together in a long row by } 
and covered by Christmas-cards o 
They can then be folded up like the uttle books 
of views manufactured in Germany. 


New ZeaLanp.—The 
have been used for post: 
our new receipt stamps, but printed in blue. 

The new style of stamps are inscribed “ Postal 
and Revenue,” so are applicable for either pur- 
“pose, : 


Teceipt stam 


rors 


1 penny, rose. 4 penny, n. 
2 : mauve. 6 PON , ft. brown. 
3 4, yellow. 1 shilling, brown. 


Baunapos. — Post-cards, with design en. 
graved in corner, similar to that shown below, 
are now in use in Barbados. 


British Guana is celebrated for provisional 
and makeshift stamps. Those of the type 
shown in the firt engraving have the word 
“Specimen” perforated diagonally across them. 


There is no doubt they will soon be- | 


s of tape, | 
«ap-prints, | 


ther are very like | 


Masts. 

1 cent, magenta. 

2 4 yellow. 
Three Masts. 

1 cent, magenta. 

2 yellow. 


Several stamps have had the original value 
marked out, and a new value surcharged. We 
have met with the following, and have uo doubt 
others will be brought to light soon. 


” 
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On 1868 issue, 
1 cent on 48c., rose. 


On 1876 issue. 
cent on 12c., lilac. 
48c., chocolate. 
96c., brown, 
12c., lilac. 
ae 24c., n. 
” 96c., brown. 


—— Sa 


THE TROUBLES OF A DOMINIE. 


By Ascott R. Hops, 
Author of “ Playing Truant,” “ AU by Himsel,,” etc. 
CHAPTER I. 


” 
” 
” 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


ING these 
facts into 
consideration, 
I felt myself 
called on to 
prohibit — or 
at least to re- 
strain — such 
amateur culi- 
nary opera- 
tions, a mea- 
sure that was. 
not carried 
out withont a 
considerable 
P amount of 
populer dis- 
approvals In 
states, es— 
pecially of 
Anglo - Saxon 
race, the li- 
ceneed victual- 
ling interests. 
are a tender 
point to 
touch. These boys seemed to think I 
played a@ tyrant rarely and sighed, no 
joubt, for the good old days when they 
were allowed to follow their own sweet 
wills, dabbling ia grease and gravy to their 
hearts’ content. 
Repressed at this point, the playful ver- 
satility of youth soon found a new pastime, 


This does not prevent the stamps from being | Still more objectionable, and yet one that 
used, because a have received’ many, letters | alled for more delicate handling. This. 


franked b: 


them. There are two distinct types 
of both tl 


1c. and 2c. stamps, some of the 


; siins having three masts, others only two. 


time it was all our own fault. We pre- 
sented a rather wheezy old piano to the 
boys’ dining-hall, hoping thus to encour: :c- 
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‘in them a taste for music. We did encou- 
Tage such a taste with a vengeance; then, 
like the hero of Frankenstein, shrank in 
horror from that monster we had called 
into life. Straightway, I will not say 
music, but noise became the rage among 
-our young gentlemen. They had just come 
back from the holidays, and, their pockets 
being full, found themselves in a position 
to patronise the arts. None was so poor 
as not to treat himself to a musical apple, 
out of money so far well employed that he 
had something to show and sound for it. 
One started a concertina, and, as if that 
were not enough, this same boy became the 
proud master of a bavjo; another got an 
outlandish instrument, known, I under- 
stand, as the zither ; a third began to learn 
the fiddle more devotedly than had ever 
appeared in the case of his Euclid ; a fourth 
took to beating the drum with zeal worthy 
of a better cause. More than one had 
flutes ; the whistles, pan-pipes, jew’s-harps, 
and such-like were innumerable—not to 
speak of other extemporancous and home- 
made instruments, while any boy who 
could uo otherwise contribute his part to 
the general din, felt himself called upon to 
thump the forms with a stick or bang the 
poker and tongs together with an effect 
more suited to some band of demon-cavalry 
than for a not very large house. There 
was a clever fellow who even invented, as 
he claimed, a new musical instrument. He 
filled a number of tumblers with water to 
different heights, and struck them with a 
knife, so as to call forth varied sounds su;- 
posed to form a tune. In the excess of his 
enthusiasm he broke a glaes one day while 
playing ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and had to pay 
for it out of his pocket-money. We had 
him there! : 

The taste of the young performers was 
‘of course questionable. ‘‘ When Music, 
heavenly maid, was young,” she may be 
supposed to have affected a loud, striking, 
and simple style of melody, such as that 
in which the negro Apollo must have been 
& master; and so it was with our tuneful 
ones. They were perpetually strumming 
those popular airs that the advance of 
civilisation had last brought down from 
London upon strolling barrel-organs; they 
screeched out incoherent ballads about “Old 
Bob Ridley,” or ‘‘The Coal Black Rose ;” 
they mangled ‘‘The British Gronadiers,” 
and mocked ‘‘Home, Sweet Home;” they 
joined in deafening choruses, whereof we, 
shuddering in our own apartments, canght 
nothing but some such refrain as ‘‘ Yah, 
yah, yah!” They invited us one night to 
@ concert, the great feature of which was 
what the programme called a ‘‘ Dutch Sym- 
phony.” This phrase turned out to imply 
that everybody played whatever tune he 
pleased upon any instrument in his own 
time and key at once, each performer try- 
ing his best to make as much row as he 
could, and the main body of the audience 
assisting with promiscuous discords pro- 
duced in all imaginable ways. Before the 
Dutch Symphony had half ended, my wife’s 
voice was heard, ‘‘shriller than all the 
music,” declaring that it was too much for 
her feelings, and I was obliged to rise and 
‘beg the orchestra not to overpower us with 
their moving strains. Yet this was but a 
-concentrated essence of what went on from 
morning to night in our establishment. 
‘We were very thankful nobody thought of 
trying the bagpipes ! 

It was growing beyond a joke. I, in- 
deed, did not so much mind it, unless I 
happened to have a headache—a thing that 
snust happen often to a man who has to 


stuff Greck, Latin, and mathematics into 


| hour at which Mary was generally out. 


some forty urchins, by no means ‘‘fecding We invited them to take this time for 


like one.” Iam free to admit that I have 
no ear for music, a defect in my composi- 
tion for which I am rather grateful than 
otherwise, as it seems to save me from a 


good deal of annoyance, ill-temper, and | 


uncharitable judgments of my fellow- 
creatures. Musical people affect to pity or 
despise me, misquoting the Swan of Avon 
as having pronounced the condemnation of 
@ man who has no music in his soul—for- 
sooth! Shakespeare, being a man of sense, 
never said anything of the sort. What he 
did say was, ‘‘ A man that hath no music in 
himself””—the man for whom music must 
be made by means of fiddies, trombones, 
lutes, organs, fifes, tambourines, and so 
forth—such a man is fit for murders, trea- 
sons, stratagems, if you like, while to be 
envied and trusted is he who in his own 
breast enjoys the chords of continual har- 
mony. That is my view of the matter; 
and being thus happily constituted, I am 
able to tulerate any reasonable amount of 
noise that gives profit or pleasure to my 
less fortunate fellow-creutures. 

But it is otherwise with my dear Mary; 
in this respect we were like Jack Sprat and 
his wife. She has really a passionate love 
of music, and a fine ear which receives such 
ashock from a false note as mine does from 
a false quantity. The chac.cari perform- 
ances of our boys were so real a torture to 
her, that I wished to put a stop to them 
once and for all. But she, just like her, 
begged me to let her bear with it, if possi- 
ble; she would fain fly for refuge to her 
own piano, striving to drown the boys’ 
performances with ‘‘music sweeter than 
their own.” She did not wish her fasti- 
dious taste to stand in the way of their 
enjoyment; she would try to endure the 

in like a schoolmaster’s wife, always 
looking forward to the joyful change of 
those intervals when 


“ Silence, like a poultice comes, 
To heal the blows of sound.” 


Brave little woman! But I would not 
permit her to undergo such martyrdom. 

e argued the matter out and agreed that 
we were justified in considering ourselves 
as well as our pupils. We had recently 
been reading a popular book called 
‘“‘Helen’s Babies,” which seemed to teach 
that in future elders were te demean them- 
selves with a respectful regard for all the 
whims and fancics of the youngsters they 
might have charge of. Surely this is 
asking too much. Grown-up people are 
fairly entitled to have their peace and com- 
fort weighed against the capricious tastes 
of the young; and in measuring out jus- 
tice to the latter, it may be taken into 
account how easily nature allows them to 
be happy. A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
and there is far less harshness in diverting 
him forcibly to a ball from the incon- 
venient joys of a penny trumpet, than in 
subjecting his parent or master to a head- 
ache, which is not only a pain in itself but 
may be the cause of pain in others. I 
mention these considerations to show that 
I did not act without reason; a despotic 
Dominie would have put down the thing at 
once, of his own mere motion, without 
maore ado. 

I accordingly took measures to bring 
this musical furore under regulation. Any 
boy who was statedly and studiously learn- 
ing any instrument had ample licence for 
the practice thereof. The rest were given 
one hour in the day, when and when only 
they might have their own sweet will, an 


screeching themselves hoarse, and t wang- 
. ing, tooting, or thumping themselves deaf. 
| What was the result? As with the cele- 
, brated singer mentioned by Horace, where- 
as before they had never been willing to 
leave off that din of theirs at any spare 
| moment, so now there was not a chirp to 
‘be got out of them. That hour, in which 
| the musical babel had leave to break loose. 
was the quietest of the day; and the whole 
orchestra of flutes, concertina, banjo, 
drum, whistles, and so on, was henceforth 
'as mute as the ‘‘harp that once through 
Tara’s halls,” etc. Jew's-harps became 
a drug in the market; one of the flutes 
| was dismounted to be converted into a pea- 
shooter or something of the ee 2 ine 
zither was sw for a penknife wit! o) 
\ blades and Ayer one; and when our 
| first baby came to be born, the owner of 
the banjo very kindly offered it to my wife 
as a christening present. 

These plagues and the cure of them must 
be understood as extending over some con- 
siderable time. The reader may trust that 
we and our boys came to get on well 
enough together in the end, and if he 
takes any intcrest in this sketch of the sort 
' of difficulties we had to deal with at the out- 
! set, Lhope soon to return to the subject and 
‘ tell more at length a story of the ‘lroubles 
, of a Dominie. 


(THE END.) 
en 0900;e— 
SWIMMING IN A ROUGH SEA 


By Carr. Matr. Wenn, THE CHANNEL 
SWIMMER. 


PART I. 


EFOKE I (refer to 
the other v 
I will try 1 
Al : 
Ve am 
: = re 1 
Fa heavy sea. Those f 
» been in a re lly rough sea in 

= - the Atlantic or elsewhere will : 


remember how a hi 
often seems to. fi 


P 
so in swimming ashore. You w 
mendous wave behind you ; if you are not too 
near the shore, and if there is no crest to thi. 
weve, you will find that you will rise with it, 
and you should then do all you can to swim on 
the top of the wave, which will help to carry 


you rapidly towards shore. 

Should the wave have a crest, that is a sort of 
foaming curl, you must do your best to avoid 
being caught in it. When, therefore, the wave 
is close upon you, turn round and dive into the | 
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wave and swim under water with all your might | 
against it. You will soon shoot out the other | 
side, when you can again turn and swim to- 
wards the shore. 

It will generally be found that every third | 
wave and every ninth wave is larger than the 
rest, and that a very large wave is followed by | 
an unusually small one. When you get near | 
the shore you should watch your opportunity | 
and try and land in one of these aul waves, 

In swimming out against a heavy surf of | 
course you should start in one of these little | 
waves, and when you see a huge wave coming 
towards you, dive down and swim under water | 
through it as much as possible. You will find | 
you shoot out the other side, and you will by 
these means avoid being caught by it and per- 
taps dashed on shore. Recollect that the waves 
out at sea have the appearance of moving along 
at a rapid pace. This is an optical illusion. | 
The water moves chiefly up and down. (Iam 
aot taking into account any tide.) If you watch 
i log of wood ina heavy sea, you will see the 
og rise and fall, and you will notice it is not 
arried along on the top of the wave—except if 
t gets on to the top of a wave and gets dashed | 
m to the shore. It will often get very near the | 
op of the wave, and the wave will break in to | 
he shore, leaving the log still swimming in the 
rough of the sea beyond. he best sort of | 
wimming to practise in order to swim through a 
veavy surf, is to learn to swim well under water. | 
The other story to which I intended to allude | 
sa very different one from good old honest 
tobinson Crusoe. There is a wonderfal being | 
hat has sprung into existence of late years, viz., 
he hero of many a fashionable modern novel. 
‘his hero is a strange mixture of Hercules and | 
\donis, dressed by Poole, and scented by True- | 
tt. In fact, quite too-too, 

I remember one of these magnificent creatures 
ing described in saving the lives from a wreck | 
y swimming backwards and forwards with one | 
t two under his arms or held up in the air out 
f the water. In his last journey—for the sea | 
és struck the wreck, which has given its final | 
roan before going to pieces—the hero swims | 
ith a little boy on ‘his shoulders, and an insen- 
ble woman tucked under his arm. On his 
ay to the shore, ,however, he recognises the 
oman to be his wife, and with great presence 
* mind he instantly, on making the discovery, 
ts her go, and she’ sinks in the raging sea, 
hile he swims to shore with the boy. N.B.— 

is perhaps needless to add that the lady 
‘twithstanding turns up all alive O a few chap- 
T3 on. 

I need seareely tell you what dreadful non- 
tse such stories are, Of course, if you can 
tahero ‘with a face of infinite beauty, and 
nd small, white, and -softer than that of a 
man, yet the slightest effort.of whose fingers 
jen roused by passion could crush in an eighty- 
eton gun,” ete.—when we get these gentle- 
‘ we can expect these feats of life-saving ; 
it We must wait till we do get them. 
To be able to swim through a strong surf is 
netimes very useful. Many years ago I was 
Port Natal, im South Africa, and each night I 
x to go out in a boat which was fastened to | 
at is known as a surf-line, one end of which 
8 fastened to a wreck out of which I was as- | 
ting to get the cargo, and the other end of | 
+ line was fastened to the shore. | 
The boat at night had to be tied to the wreck, 
order to keep it afloat. I had to swim back 
ough the surf each night, and out again each 
tning to unfasten the boat. The natives, 
vagh generally supposed to be famous swim- 
ts, were unable to do this theinselves. 
sreat care should be taken by feeble swimmers 
bathing not merely in a rongh sea but in 
at is known as a heavy swell. Often when 
sea looks almost calm, if there ic a flat 
dy shore, the water will rise and (:!1 in o 
y deceptive manner. 
\ person who can swim a litle is very often 
re liable to get into danger than one who 
mot swim at all. The latter will gencrally 
er have a rope or keep well within his 
ith. The former is apt to venture out just as 


as he can, and too ofteit a somewhat nervous 


erson who can swim a little when he knows he 
is in his depth, gets flurried on suddenly finding 
he cannot touch the bottom. 

When there is a swell on the sea the depth of 
the water may suddenly vary from five teet to 
seven feet. A weak swimmer off his feet is en- 
tirely at the mercy of the water, and as the tide | 
may be running towards where the ground is just | 
a trifle lower, a person might be carried out of 
his depth by this deceptive undulating motion 
of the water, and find great difficulty in getting 
into it again. 

Of course these remarks do not apply to a 
really good strong swimmer. 

The most useful form of swimming is to be | 
able to keep up a lohg time, and I would strongly 
advise boys before they begin to Jearn to swim | 
twenty or thirty yards fast by means of | 
the overhand stroke, to first practise a steady 
breast stroke. 

Boys are very apt to copy all they see. Sup- | 
pose you have been to see that beautiful fast 
swimmer, W. Beckwith, glide through the | 
water with the ease, apparently, ofa fish. It is 
no use for you to imagine that you can Legin to 
swim this way. 

A child has to learn to walk before it can 
tun. So, too, in swimming. When you can 
keep up for, say, a quarter of an hour without 
touching the bottom or resting, then it is quite 
time enough to begin what may be called fancy | 
swimming. 

Another important point to consider, even if 
you are a first-rate swimmer, is the temperature 
of the water. For instance, a very good swim- | 
mer—i.e., one who has been known to swim for 
an hour—might run into considerable danger if, 
without thinking about it, he took a swim out 
in ‘very cold water, For instance, suppose he 
were to swim off the east coast of Scotland in 
June, and were to think he could do just what 
he did the previous summer, say in October, off 
Ventnor. The cold so numbs the limbs that 
unless the swimmer is used to it, he in a very 
short time is unable to move at all, and unless 
assistance is at hand must inevitably be drowned. 
It is best to consider all these points before going 
into the water, and not after. 


i ES eel 
SIGNALS AT SEA. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


‘ 


ROUND the outside of our plate we are flying 
a signal, each hoist of flags being marked off 
with the code-pennant. 

Tho first batch of these flags, Q GH, is found, 
on reference to the English signal-book, to stand 
for ‘‘The,” in the French signal-book they 
stand for “le,” “la,” “les,” in the German 
book for ‘‘der,” ‘‘die,” ‘‘das,” etc, and 
similarly in all languages for the dofinite article. 
The next hoist is p T mM, which stands for 
“boys,” “ garcons,” ‘‘ knaben,” etc. ; the next 
hoist shows D MF &, which is the symbol for 
“‘own;” the next is Du H J, which is the sign 
for‘* paper ;”” 80 that, on the left-hand side, the 
four separate hoists would signal that pride of 
periodicals, THE Boy's Own Paver. But 
what does the other side say? The first hoist, 
DNRY, is the equivalent of “ presented ;” the 


next, Q HD, stands for ‘‘with;” the next 
H pg, does duty for ‘fifth ;” and the last, 
FC SK, for “volume;” so that our right-hand 
side conveys the intimation that the coloured 
plate is ‘presented with fifth volume,” which 
we last week had the pleasure of commencing. 

In this manner all signalling at sea is carried 
on when the distance is not too great for dis- 
tinguishing colours, and then a system of “‘ dis- 
tant signalling” comes in, in which certain 
arrangements of two balls, two flags, and two 
pennants, shown three at atime, are made to 
do duty for the letters, only one letter at a hoist 
being signalled. These arrangements are as 
follows :— Let B stand for ball, Pp for pennant, 
and F for flag, then, reading downwards, B P F= 
BBFP=c,BPP=D, BFF=F, BPB 
BRF=SH, PBF=J, FBP=k, PRP=L, 
FBF=M, BPBEN, BF RSP, PFB=Q, 
FPBSR, PPD=s, FF BET, PLB SV, 
FBBe=wW. 

In cases of a semaphore being used, the arm 
pointed downwards is taken as representing a 
pennant, the arm horizontal signifies a bal), and 
the arm pointed upwards becomes a flag. Boat 
sigpals are made with a man’s hat doing duty 
for the ball, two sauare pieces of rag answering 
for the square flag, and two narrow pieces repre- 
senting the pennants, 

We do not suppose that many of our readers 
will have the ill-luck to be cast alone on a desert 
island, but there can be no harm in reminding 
them that under such circumstances the best 


| signal to run up on their flagstaff is a square 


flag with a round object underneath, a signal 
intelligible to all nations as “aground, want 
immediate assistance,” or a long flag with the 
ball below to indicate to all passers-by that you 
are ‘‘ starving !” 

To Kempenfelt, Popham, and others, and 
more especially to Captain Marryat, the novelist, 
we owe the very great perfection to which our 
code has attained. In fact, the present code 
simply consists of Marryat’s flags, with a few 
new ones, the additions to his old series, which 
was worked on the numerical principle, being 
the pennants and mM G v_and w. Signalling 
with flags in the British Navy is as old as the 
days of E)izabeth, though there was hardly a 
definite code until the French Revolutionary 
War. There have always been a few well-known 
signs, however—such as loosing the maintop- 
sail as an intimation to unmoor ; lowering the 


| foretopsail and firing a gun as a warning to pre- 


pare for sailing ; running up the blue peter as a 
sign of early departure ; putting a broom at the 
masthead when a vessel is for sale,-ete., etc. 

The day signal for a pilot is one of the flags 
(shown in the centre of our sheet) hoisted at 
the fore, or the rp T of the code (the blue peter 
and tricolour) at the peak; while the night 
signal is either a blue light, burnt every quarter 
of an hour, ora flashing light on the water, o: 
a light on the bulwarks shown once a minute. 
The distress signal is a gun fired at minute in- 
tervals, or N c (the check-square and red-balled 
pennant) of the code, or, as a distant signal, 
the square flag and ball, or flames from a burn- 
ing tar-barrel, or rockets or shells of any colour, 
fired one at a time at short intervals. : 

Although these signals seem rather varied, 
they are all well known, and, like the communi- 
cation-cord of a train, must not be used unless 
really required. Lf they are wrongfully shown, 
the loss of time, labour, etc., due to another 
vessel's taking uotice of them have to be ymid 
for as in the case of salvage, and vessels asking 
for a pilot when they do not need one have to 

y a penalty of £20. Practical jokers, there- 
he, rarely meddle with maritime signals. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

Dr. B. W. IRVINE writes from Pitlochric: “I am 
glad to find that your paper is widely read in this 
neighbourhood, as it seems to be overywhero. And a 
better money's worth for boys, or one more cyjcu- 
lated to produce the ‘mens sana in corpore sauio,’ I 
don't know.” ee 2 ate 

A MASTER, writing from Queen's College, 1 
Guiana, remarks: “You will no «doubt be pleased to 
hear that your paper has already made grext way iu 
British Gulana, and that all who read it, both young 
and old, agree In giving it the first place among the 
papers of its class.” 


3% : 
Correspondence. 


and 
Others. 
—You 
can ob- 
fates of the Model Ship by purchasing the 


tain the Pl 
Part with which it was published, and in no other 


way. 
H. Cincc.—The “ English Cricketers” was the coloured 
plate issued with the May Part in 1831. | 


C..C., Dick, A. ST! and Others.—Before you write 
Jong melancholy letters, c: 

such a sport has “never 
might take the trouble to consult the indexes and 
make sure that you are right. Swimming has already 
been dealt with, and quite a famous lot of articles 
were devoted to it in our first volume ; the whole 


omplaining that such and | 
been touched upon,” you | 


_ The Boy's 


AN. M.T.8.—1. Two bushels of concrete will covertwo S#oWBIRD. 


Own 


aper. 


P 


and a quarter yards, one inch deep. From this you | 
can calculate the quantity required for your court. ; 
Let the broken material, bricks, pebbles, or what ; 
fag cement, be broken into about | 
se Portland cement costing about | 
23, Od. per i 
as to kee] 


over with @ strong hot solution of sedic sulphate, | 
and when Rs ive them a coat of gum-water. | 
3. Many. A g an hour. Try any maker's, i 


W. Vest.—Any will dry and remain orna- 
mental for years—twenty years even—and grow 
when sown. ‘In fat, the grasses you pick in the near. ; 
est field will often outlast the so-called “ everlast- | 
ing” ones which cost you sixpeace @ spray, and can | 
be had at most florists’ and milliners’. 


Victor Mueo.— that have taken poison and reco- | 
vered, as yours has done, often suffer long sfter- | 
wards with irritability of stumach and derangement 
of nervous system. Give your fox-terrier five grains ; 
of the tris-nitrate of bismuth three times a day. | 
The powder is tasteless, and can be placed well back | 
on the tongue. Give also a teaspoonful of light | 
brown cod-liver ofl three times a day, and a dose of 
castor-oll—a dessert-spoonful—once a week. 


T. W.—1. Yes; first moult before sale, of course. 
‘2. Very sorry we can recommend no safe and ches 
way, Why not have a small coal stove, with well- 
arranged ventilation? 


J. H.—It does not follow that 
meat wholly they turn flerce, 
if so fed may turn snappish and disagreeable in 
many ways, Spratts' toy-dog biscuits. We feed | 
Pi byead-and-biitter, porridge, boiled rice, etc., with | 
well-mashed greens, and a 
gravy, Feed twice a day, giving a ve 
fast, and all he will eat at dinner. 
the best time, 


C. P. Roogrs,—You must get your birds 
and have them well accustomed to the 
giving them their liberty. 

CANIs. — A cocker-spaniel should not weigh over 
twenty-five pounds, be about ten inches high at the 
shoulder, with a twenty-two inch girth of cheat, 
total length about fort; inches, silky, wavy, thi 


when dogs are fed on 
but your Pomeranian 


ttle minced meat and 
light break- | 
ve o'clock is 


quite young, 
place, before 


summer of 1881 was taken up with a well-known 


series of practical cricket papers ; and “‘the dear old | 


Rugby game you never mention” formed a promi- 
nent feature of the paper all through last winter. 
The only way in which we could oblige one young 
gentleman would be by making every weekly number 
Sonsist of a combination of itself and every other 
weekly number which has preceded it—give him, in 
fact, a real good pennyworth of some three thousand 
pages! 

D. F. §.—1, Hardly enongh room. 2. Appointments 
‘in the British Museum are obtained by nominations 


from the trustees, of whom you should get a list. | 
| 


The director of the department you want would give 
you the particulars required in your letter. 


SAILOR ToM.—The narrower plan is best. No cutter 
need be broader than a quarter of its length, Why 
not make your boat two feet long, and then it would 
be a standard size for racing purposes? In Nos. 73, 
77, and 82 you will find full Rare iculars as to height 
and diameter of spars, and dimensions of sails and 
hull, but boats, like boys, look best in a suit made 
specially to fit them. 


F1oss. —1. You can get a Bible and Prayer-book in any 
language you want of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Queen Victoria Street. % The characters 
are the same in Italian as in English, 3, Set them 
free, 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. 
"Royal Academy, 
before you are allowed to enter. 
full particulars from the registrar. 
hibition is for the sake of the funds. 2. A bird 
organ is a small barrel-organ, with the pipes 80 
arranged that they whistle the tunes in a bird-like 


tone. 
NICODEM! 


—1, There are art schools at the 
but you must be fairly proficient 

You can obtain 
‘The annual ex- 


vs Nopps.—The coloured bottles in druggists’ 
windows are supposed to contain samples of the 
essences the proprietor has distilled to show the 
perfection of colour and limpidity which he can 
promise his customers. As a matter of fact they 
‘old only coloured water, and, as you know, are 
frequently double-skinned, so as to require as little 
as possible of the mixture. 


Dew.—1. Try Roscoe's “Primer of Chemistry,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co, at a shilling. | 2. The 
weekly numbers, and the numbers of which the 
parts are composed, are identical, and the same 
Prospectus does for both. 3. Write your letter in 
prepared ink. When it is dry place it face down- 
Wards on your graph, press it lightly on to it, and 
then peeling it off, you will find it has left a reversed 
copy on the pad.’ Now rub plain piece of paper 
over that copy, and you will find it will print back 
on to it, From’one transfer you may get a handred 
such copies. 

Birp STUFFER.—1. The articles on stuffing fish and 
snakes will be published soon. 2 Yes; gills must 
pe taken out and flesh of body too. ‘The fish must 
be skinned. 

PRUDENCE.—Pupa-dieging in the winter months. Read 
“Entomology for October” in No, 90. 


coat, medium-sized, well-feathered ears. Colour: 
iver or Nverand-mnte, mottled on face and legs 
jack, etc. 


Ecurctic. —Che sara sara is Italian, and means 
“What will be will be.” It is the motto of the Rus- 
sell family. . 


W. 8., JUN.—You do not say what examination, but | 
particulars are always ebtainable from the college 
‘ou wish to enter. You will find such classes at the 
irkbeck Institution in par oe Buildi 
Chancery Lane, which have a reputation 
efficiency and cheapness. 


ATHLETE and OLIVER TWIST.—It will do you no harm 
if you jump into the water when hot. But you 
must not stay there too long, or get a chill when 
you come out, The old idea that yu must cool 
down before you take to the water long since 
been exploded. The shock does you |, not harm. 
Indian clubs are preferable to dumb-bells, and are 
much more strengthening for the muscles. In fact, 
the dumb-bells are substitutes fer the clubs, 


| James JupP.—1. John Dory is the golden fish. ‘Jean 
‘Doré,” same word, in fact, as you have in “‘Gustave 
Doré,” whose ancestors must have been men of 
wealth. 2 The larva is the first stage, the pupa or 
chrysalis the second. 

Movse.—You must try the parts, and dad them to 
pieces, or else advertise for the numbers in some 
other paper. They will cost you more in 
shen in parts, and you will not get the 
plates. 


numbers 
coloured 


—Fenlmore Cooper was born in 1780, end 
died 851; Charles Dickens was born in 1812, and 
died in 1370.’ The publisher does not generally buy 

‘a risk. 


sueh books; they are published at the author's 
In a few cases the publisher takes the riak, and the 


author gets a share of the profits. 

iginally inde 
pendent companies, whose duty it was to keep 
guard in the Hi ds. They were dressed ina 
special dark grey—the same, in fact, that they 
now wear—and 80 their name. In 1737 they 
were incorporated one segiment—the 42nd of 


the Line. 


G. BL. W.—A case of equity, not of law. According to 
law the stumps should have been drawn and the 


over left unfinished; according to equity the over 
should have been finished. it yourself in your 
opponent's place. How would you have liked itt 


A DISAPPOINTER READRR.— A coloured plate is gives 
away each month in the parts. When in the article 
it says “ part,” it means that the plate is presented 
to the baron artrrnrrt when it says “ number,” 

means e ven to yeouly parchasert 
The “‘Sea-Apemones” was in the July Weekly 
readers may secure all the plates by purchasing them 
in a pecket at the completion of each volume. 
Those for the last vol. cost 1s. 8d. 


PERCY ADKIns.—The Kindergarten question was 10- 
swered. and before oe ee esd have seen that yout 
contribution was acknow! io its proper orde: 
on the day it arrived, viz, May 5, We are continual!) 


warning our readers not to ask requiring 
See eines Gere ee 

er 
could Ie? At the same were pot su; ‘t 


answer all questions that we know, and we mus 
cong you on having been e: fortu 
nat 


AUSTRALIAN.—Thank you very much, but we have » 
Tarroorp Tox and PErer W.—In a few instance 
tattoo marks have been got rid of by criminals i 
‘of concealin 


leaves a woree disfigura 
tattovin; 


AN ARTICLED CLERK.—" Kind regards” is merely 

lite formula, and when ‘2 young lady sends thes 

a young gentleman,” we would advise the your 

gentleman td assume that the young lady simp! 

concluded her note in stereot; phrase, and meat 
—nothing. 

B. Lu. Jonks.—To use a steel address die mes 
have an endorsing preas, and you would tod it 3 
Stetbner’ and let him stanvp the peper fot pou. T 

4 im af e fe Tq 
cost le eal Vor the use of a crest a tax bas tot 


2. The “Tv 


M. H. V. (Nagpore.)—1. We believe so. 
fo Ei fo the Ber 


Cabin-Boys” first appeared 
Owx PAPER. It was never published in book for 
by any English publisher. The book you mention 
one. How could a story issued twe> 
years ago describe the cruise of the consort of 
Alebams and the surrender of the French at Seda 
3 Any dictionary will give you the meanings of 1! 
words. You ask too many questions. 4 We ov 
not use your fable. 6. We have a great deal t 
many letters to answer all of them, 


E.F. Pavt.—Do you mean black varnish for leathe 
If a0, boil litharge with linseed-oil, and colour ¢ 
mixture with lampblack. 


Youno SingeR.—Ade means Adieu. 


Cc. B. G.—Mix your flour with cold water, add 
dered alum in the preportion of a quarter 


H. T. D.—To make unbleached calico waterproof paint 
it over with boiled linseed-oil. 


‘A RovcH.—1. You must get “The 
Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch” in our volume. It is 
not sold separately. 2. No post- 
office has a right to charge an 
extra ny for delivering let- 
ters. Write direct, giving full 
particulars, and the envelope, to 
The Secretary, G. P. O., St, Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand. You need not 
stamp your letter ;_write on the 
top of it, O. H. M. 8. 


D. P. W. MARTIN,—Sugar added 
‘to ordinary ink will make copy- 
ing-ink. For particulars as 
the hall marks on gold and sil- 
ver, see No. 119. 


Pure HucHES. — The prelimi- 
nary examination for the Phar- 
maceutical Society is in Latin, 
Arithmetic, and English Gram- 
mar and Composition. The fee 
is two guineas. 


. Davipsor. — The article on 
“Netting and How to Net” was 
in No, 73. 


J. 


ounce to cach pint, and then boil the mixtare tik 
becomes a thick paste. Essence of cloves added 


paste will keep it from turning mouldy. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1882. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESKBVED.] 


MY 


CHAPTER III.—HOW A MY: 


HEN I rose next 

morning, and 
proceeded to take 
my turn at the 
Wwashstand and array 
my person in the 
travel - stained gar- 
ments of the pre- 
vious day, it seemed 
ages since I “had 
parted with Brown- 
stroke and 
the gloomy precincts 


entered 


of Stonebridge 
House. 


FRIEND SMITH. 
By THe Avruor or “Tue Firru Form at St. Dominic's," ETC. 


ERIOUS NEW BOY CAME 


TO STONEBRIDGE HOUSE, 


Everything and every- 
body 


gloomy. Even Flanagan 


around me was 


seemed not yet to have 
got up the steam; and 
as for the other boys 
—they skulked morosely 


through the process of 


dressing, and hardly 
uttered a word, It 
was a beautiful day 
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outside; the sun was lighting up the ficlds 
and the birds were singing merrily in the 
trees; but somehow or other the good 
cheer didn’t seem to get inside the walls 
of Stonebridge House. 

I tried to get up a conversation with 
Flanagan, but he looked half frightened 
and half guilty as I did so. 

“‘T say,” said I, “couldn’t we open the 
window and let eome fresh air in?” 

(Mrs. Hudson had always been strong 
on fresh air.) 

“Look out, I say,” said Flanagan, in a 
frightened whisper; ‘‘ you'll get us all in 
arow!” 

“Ina row?” I replied. ‘* Who with ?” 

“Why, old Hen; but shut up, do you 
hear?” and here he dipped his face in the 
basin, and so effectually ended the talk. 

This was quite a revelation to me. Get 
in arow with Miss Henniker for speaking to 
one of my schoolfellows in the dormitory ! 
A lively prospect and no mistake ! 

Presently a bell rang, and we all wended 
our way downstairs into the parlour where 
I had yesterday enjoyed my té€e-a-téte with 
Miss Henniker. Here we found that lady 
standing majestically in the middle of the 
room, like a general about to review a regi- 
ment. 

“Show nails!” she ejaculated as soon 
as all were assembled 

This mysterious mandate was the signal 
for cach boy passing before her, exhibiting, 
as he did so, his hands. 

As I was last in the procession I had 
time to watch the effect of this procecding. 
“Showing nails,” as I afterwards found 
out, was a very old-established rule at 
Stonebridge House, and one under which 
every generation of ‘‘ backward and trou- 
blesome boys’? who resided there had 
groaned. If any boy’s hands or nails were, 
in the opinion of Miss Henniker, unclean 
or untidy, he received a bad mark, and was 
at once dismissed to the dormitory to 
remedy the defect. 

One or two in front of me suffered thus, 
and a glance down at my own extremitics 
made me a little doubtful as to my fate. 
I did what I could with them, privately, 
but their appearance was not much im- 
proved. 

At last I stood for inspection before the 
dreadful Henniker. 

“Your hands are dirty, Batchelor. A 
bad mark. Go and wash them.” 

The bad mark, whatever it might mean, 
appeared to me very unjust. Had I known 
the rule it would have been different, but 
how was I to know, when no one had told 
me? 

“Please, ma’am, I didn’t—” 

“Two bad marks for talking!” was my 
only reply, and off I slunk, fecling rather 
crushed, to the dermitory. 

I found Flanagan scrubbing at our 
basin. 

“Ah,” said ho, ‘I thought you'd get 
potted.” 

“I think it’s a shame,” said I. 

‘* Look out, I say,” exclaimed Flanagan, 
skipping away as if he'd been shot, and 
resuming his wash at the other basin. 

Presently he came back on tip-toe, and 
whispered, 

““Why can’t you talk lower, you young 
muff?” 

“Surely she can’t hear, here upstairs?” 

“Can't she ? That’s all you know! She 
hears every word you say all over the 
place, I tell you.” 

I went on ‘hard all” at the nail-brush 
for a miuute or so in much perplexity. 

“Keep what you've got to say till you 


get outside. Thank goodness, she's rhcu- 
inatic or something, and we can open our 
mouths there. I say,” added he, looking 
critically at my hands, “ you'd better give 
those nails of yours @ cut, or you'll get 
potted again.” 

I was grateful for this hint, and felt in 
my pocket for my knife. In doing so I 
encountered the box of sweets Mrs. Hud- 
son had left in my hand yesterday, and 
which, amid other distractions, I had posi- 
tively forgotten. ‘Oh, Icok here,” said | 
I, producing the box, delighted to be able |! 
to do a good turn to my friendiy schooi- | 
fellow. ‘ Have some of these, will you?” | 

Flanagan's face. instead of breaking out 
into gratcful smiles as I anticipated, as- 
sumed a sndden scowl, and at the same 
moment Miss Henuker entered the dour- 
aitory ! 

Quick as thought I plunged the box back 
into my pocket, and luoked as unconcerned 
as it was possible to do under the trying 
circumstances. 

‘Flanagan and Batchclor, 2 bad mark 
each for talking,” said the now pairtuily : 
familiar voice. ‘ What have you there, 
Batchelor ¢” added she, holding out her 
hand. 

‘Something Mrs. Hudson gave me,” 
T replied. 

‘«T wish to see it.” 

I was prepared to resist. I could stand 
a good deal, but sheer robbery was a thing | 
T never fancied. However, a knowing look | 
| on Flanagan’s face warned me to submit, ! 
and I produced the box. 

The lady took it and opencd it. Then 
| closing it, she put it in her own pocket, 
saying, 

“This is confiscated till the end of the 
Flanagan and Batchelor, ‘Show 


term. 
nails. 
We did show nails. Mine still needed ! 
some trimming before they were satisfuc- 
tory, and then I was bidden descend to the | 
parlour for prayers. 
Prayers at Stonebridge House consisted : 
of a few sentences somewhat quickly 
uttered by Mr. Ladislaw, who put in an: 
appearance for the occasion, followed by a} 
loud ‘“‘ Amen” from Miss Henniker, and in 
almost the same breath, on this occasion, the 
award of a bad mark to Philpot for having 
opened his eyes twice during the ceremony. 
After this we partvok of a silent break- 
fast, and adjourned for study. Miss Hen- ! 
niker dogged us wherever we went and! 
whatever we did. She sat and glared at | 
us all breakfast time; she sat and glared at 
us while Mr. Ladislaw, or Mr. Hashford, 
the usher, were drilling Latin grammar 
and arithmetic into us. She sat and glared 
while we eat our dinner, and she stood and 
glared when after school we assembled in 
the boot-room and prepared to escape to 
the playground. Even there, if we ven- 
tured to lift our voices too near the house, 
@ bad mark was shot at us from a window, 
and if an unlucky ball should come within 
range of her claws it was almost certainly 
“ confiscated.” | 
I don't suppose Stonebridge House, ex- ; 
cept for the Henniker, was much worse i 
than most schools for ‘backward and { 
troublesome boys.” We were fairly well | 
fed, and fairly well taught, and fairly i 
well quartered. I even think we might | 
have enjoyed ourselves now and then had } 
we been left to ourselves. But we never 
were left to ourselves. From morning to ; 
night, and for all we could tell from night | 
till morning, we were looked after by the | 
Henniker, and that oue fact made Stone- 
bridge House almost intolerable. 


beginning to discover a little more about 
some of ny new schoolfellows, when there 
appeared walking towards us down the 
gravel path a boy of about my own age. 
He was slender and delicate-looking, I 
remember, and his pale face seemed very 
white contrasted with dis almost black 
clustering hair and his dark big eycs. He 
wasn't # handsome boy, I remember think- 
ing; but there was something striking 
about him, for all that. It may have becu 
his solemn expression, or his square jaw, or 
his eyes, or bis brow, or his hair, or the 
whole of them put together. All I know is, 
that the sight of him as he appeared that 
afternoon walking towards us in the play- 
ground, has lived in my memory ever since. 
and will probably live there till I die. 
“Here comes the new boy,” said Pbil- 
pot. Of course we ail knew it must be he. 
“And a queer fish, too, by all appear- 


; ances,” responded Flanagan. 


“Very queer indeed,” said Hawkesbury. 
Hawkesbury was one of the two ‘* back- 
wards,’—but for all that he was the 
cleverest boy, so the others told me, in the 
whole school. 

‘‘He doesn’t seem very bashful,” said 
another. 

Nor indeed did he. He sauntered slowly 
down the path, looking solemnly now on 
one side, now on the other, and now at us 
all, until presently he stood in our midst, 
and gazed half inquiringly, half doubtfuily. 
from one to the other. 

I know I felt a good deal more uncom- 
fortable than he did himself, and was quite 
glud when Flauagan broke the solemn 
silence. 

“Hullo, youngster, who are you, eh’ ” 

“Smith,” laconically replied thenew bey, 
looking his questioner in the face. 

‘There was nothing impudent in the way 
he spoke or looked; but somehow or other 
his tone didn't seem quite as humble and 
abject as old boys are wont to expect from 
new. Flanagan’s next inquiry therefore 
was a little more roughly uttered. 

«*What’s your Christian name, you young 
donkey? You don’t suppose you're the 
only Smith in the world, do you? ” 

We laughed at this. It wasn’t half bad 
for Flanagan. 

The new boy, however, remained quite 
solemn as he replied, briefly, 

“John Smith.” 

‘And where do you come from P” said 
Philpot, taking up the questioning, and 
determining to get more out of the new 
comer than Flanagan had; ‘‘and who's 
your father, do you hear? and how many 
sisters have you got ? and why are you sent 
here? and are you a backward ora trouble- 
some, ch?” 

The new boy gazed in grave bewild+r- 
ment ot the questioner during this speec». 
When it was ended, he quietly proceeiui 
to move off to another part of the play- 
ground without vouchsafing any reply. 

But Philpot, who was on his mettle, pr-- 
vented thismanceuvre by a sudden and dex- 
terous grip of the arm, and drew him bue& 
into the circle. 

“*Doyou hear what I say to you said 
he, roughly, emphasising his question witin + 
shake. ‘* What on earth do you mean by 
going off without answering ?”’ 

“«1t’s no business of yours, is it?” said 
the new boy, mildly. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Philpot, ‘itis. You 
don’t suppose we fellows are going to be 
humbugged by a young sneak like you, do 


par) 


you? 
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“T shan’t tell you, then!” quictly re- 
plied Smith. 

This astounding reply, quietly as it was 
uttered, quite took away Philpot’s breath, 
and the breath of all of us. We were so 
astonished, indeed, that for some time no 
one could utter a word or make up his mind 
what to do next. 

Then gradually it dawned on the com- 
pany geuerally that this defiant, stuck-up 
youngster must immediately be put down. 

“Come here!” said Philpot, as majes- 
tically as he could. 

Smith remained where he was, as solemn 
as ever. But I, who stood near, could 
detect a queer light in his black eyes that 
looked rather ominous. 

When one fellow, in the presence of an 
admiring audience, grandly orders a junior 
to ‘Come here!” and when that junior 
coolly declines to move, it is a very critical 
situation both for the boy who orders and 
the boy who disobeys. For the one, unless 
he follows up his brag, will pretty certainly 
be laughed at; and tho other, unless he 
shows the white feather and runs away, will 
geverally come in for a little rough usage. 
This seemed likely to happen now. As 
Swith would not come to Philpot for a 
thrashing, Philpot must go to Smith and 
thrash him where he stood. And so doubt- 
less he would have done had not Mr. Hash- 
ford appeared at that very moment on the 
gravel walk and summoned us in to pre- 
paration. 

This interruption was most unsatisfac- 
tory. Those who wanted to see what the 
new boy was made of were disappointed, 
and those whose dignity wanted putting to 
rights were still more disappointed. 

But there was no helping it. We trailed 
slowly indoors, Philpot vowing he would 
be quits with the young cub some day, and 
Hawkesbury, in his usual smiling way, 
suggesting that ‘‘ the new boy didn’t seem 
& very nice boy.” 

“T know what Ishould do,” said Flana- 

gan, ‘if I—” 
_ “A bad mark to Flanagan for not com- 
img in quietly,” said the voice of Mise 
Henniker, and at the sound the spirit went 
out from us, and we remembered we were 
cuce more in Stonebridge House. 

“Preparation” was a dreadful time. I 
knew perfectly well, though I could not see 
her, that Miss Henniker’s eyes were upon 
me all the time. I could feel them on the 
back of my head and the small of my back. 
You never saw such an abject spectacle as 
we nine spiritless youths appeared bending 
over our books, hardly daring to turn over 
a leaf or dip a pen for fear of hearing that 
leteful voice. I could not help, however, 
turning my eyes to where the new boy sat 
to see how he was faring. He, too, seemed 
infected with the depressing air of the 
pliuce, and was furtively looking round 
mg his new schoolfellows. I felt half 
ted by his black eyes, and when pre- 
they turned and met mine, I almost 
sht I liked the new boy. My face 
somehow have expressed what was 
-ing through my mind, for as our eyes 
are ere was a very faint smile on his 
ps, which I could not help returning. 

“Batchelor and Smith, a bad mark each 
icr inattention. That makes four bad 
ks to Batchelor in one day. No play- 
gronud for half a week!” 

Cheerful! I was getting used to the 
Tenniker by this time, and remember 
ittings for the rest of the time calculating 
that if LT got four bad marks every day of 
the week, that wonld be twenty-cight a 
week, or a hundred und twelve a month; 


and that if four bad marks deprived me of 
half a week’s playground, one month’s bad 
marks would involve an absence of pre- 
cisely fourteen weeks from that peaceful 
retreat; whereat I bit my pen, and mar- 
velled inwardly. 

The dreary day seemed as if it would 
never come to an end. My spirits-sunk 
when, after ‘‘ preparation,” we were ordered 
upstairs to tea. How could one enjoy tea 
poured out by Miss Henniker? Some people 
call it the ‘cup that cheers.” Let them 
take tea one afternoon at Stonebridge 
House and they will soon be cured of that 
notion! I got another bad mark during 
the meal for scooping up the sugar at the 
bottom of my cup with my spoon. 

“Surely,” thought I, ‘‘they’ll let us read 
or play, or do as we like, after tea for a 
bite” 


Vain hope! The meal ended, wo again | 


went down to our desks, where sheets of 
paper were distributed to each, and we 
were ordered to ‘‘ write home”! Write 
home under the Henniker’s eye! That was 
worse than anything ! 

I began, however, as best I could. Of 
course, my letter was to Mrs. Hudson. 
Where she was was the only home I knew. 
I was pretty certain, of course, the letter 
would be looked over, but for all that I 
tried not to let the fact make any differ- 
ence, and, as I warmed up to my task, I 
found my whole soul going out into my 
letter. I forgot all about its contents being 
perused, and was actually betrayed into 
shedding a few tears at the thought of my 
dear absent protectress. 

‘*T wish I was back with you,” I wrote. 
“It’s miserable here. Thesweets you gave 
me have been stolen by that horrid old—” 

At this interesting juncture I was con- 
scious of somebody standing behind me 
and looking over my shoulder. It was the 
Henniker ! 

‘*Give me that,” she said. 

I snatched the letter up and tore it into 
pieces. I could stand a good deal, as I 
have said, but even a boy of twelve must 
draw the line somewhere. 

Miss Henniker stood motionless as I 
destroyed my letter, and then said, in icy 
tones. 

‘* Follow me, Batchelor.” 

T rose meekly, and followed her—I cared 
not if it was to the gallows! She led me 
to her parlour. and ordered me to stand in 
the corner. Then she rang her bell. 

“Tell Mr. Latlislaw I should like to see 
him,” said she to the servant. 

In due time Mr. Ladislaw appeared, and 
the case for the prosecution forthwith 
opened. My misdemeanours for the entire 
day were narrated, culminating with this 


! last heinous offence. 


“Batchelor,” said Miss Henniker, ‘re- 
peat to Mr. Ladislaw word for word what 
you were writing when I came to you.” 

I know not what spirit of meekness came 
over me, I did as I was told, and repeated 
the sentence verbatim down to the words, 
“The sweets you gave me have becn stolen 
by that horrid old—” 

“Old what ’” said Mr. Ladislaw. 

‘Old what ?”’ said Miss Henniker. 

I hesitated. 

“Come, now, say what you were going 
to write,” demanded Mr. Ladislaw. 

“Old what, Batchelor?” reiterated the 
Henniker, keeping her eyes on me. 

I must be honest ! 

“<Old beast,” I said, in a low tone. 

“TI thought so,” said the Henniker. 
“Batchelor has called me a beast twice 


since he came here, Mr. Ladislaw.” 


‘‘ Batchelor must be punished,” said Mr. 
Ladislaw, who, I could. not help privately 
thinking, was a little afraid of Miss Hen- 
niker himself. ‘‘ Come to my study, sir.” 

I came, followed of course by the Hen- 
niker; and in Mr. Ladislaw’s study I was 
caned on both hands. Miss Henniker 
would, I fancy, have laid it on a little 
harder than the master did. | Still it was 
enough to make me smart. 

But the smart within was far worse than 
that without. 

“Return to the class-room now, and 
write at once to your uncle, Mr. Jakeman,” 
said the Henniker, ‘‘ and to no one else.” 

I returned tv the room, where I found 
an eager whispered discussion going on. 
When a boy was taken off for punishment 
by the Henniker, those who were left 
always hud a brief opportunity for conver- 
sation. 

The subject of discussion, I found, was 
Smith, who sat apart, with no paper be- 
fore him, apparently exempt from the 
gencral task. As usual, he was looking 
solemnly round him, but in no way to 
explain the mystery. At last Hawkesbury, 
the ‘‘ pet” of the school—in other words, 
the only boy who seemed to get on with 
the Henniker and Mr. Ladislaw —had 
walked up to Mr. Hashford's desk, whera 
the usher sat in temporary authority, and 
had said, 

“Ob, Smith, the new boy, haan’t any 
paper, Mr. Hashford.” 

“No, I was told not to give him any,” 
said tho usher, terrified lest the Henniker 
should return. 

“T wonder why ?” said Hawkesbury. 

“Yes, it is strange,” replied Mr. Hash- 


ford; ‘‘but please go to your plece, 
Hawkesbury; Miss Henniker will re- 
turn.” 


Hawkesbury had reported this brief con- 
versation to his fellows, and this was whut 
had given rise to the discussion I found 
going on when I returned from my caning. 
It was soon cut short by the Henniker's 
reappearance; but the mystery became 
all the greater when it was seen that 
no notice was taken of the new boy’s idle- 
ness, and that at the close of the exercise, 
when we were all called upon to bring up 
our letters, his name was distinctly 
omitted. 

My effusion to my uncle was brief and 
to the point. 


Dear Unele Jakemaon,—Miss Henniker 
wishes mo to say that I have had five bul 
marks to-day. I have also been caned 
hard on both hands for writing to dear 
Mrs. Hudson, and for calling Miss Hen- 
niker bad names. I hope you are very 
well. Believe me, dear uncle, your affeu- 
tionate nephew,—FreED, BATCHELOR. 


With the exception of striking out the 
“dear” before Mrs. Hudson this letter was 
allowed to pass. 

In due time and to my great relief the 
bell rung for bed, and glad of any chance 
of forgetting the hateful place, I went up- 
stairs to the dormitory. 

The new boy, I found, was to occuty 
the bed next mine, at which I was rather 
pleased than otherwise. I could not mako 
out why I should take a fancy to Smith, 
but some how I did; and when once during 
the night I happened to wake, and heard 
what sounded very much like a smothered 
sob in the bed next mine, I at Icast bad 
the consolation of being sure I was not the 
only miserable boy at Stonebridge House. 


(Te Le continued.) 
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“asses” 
when 


agreeable | bore us through the beautiful tale; how 

habit of | the ten thousand, arrived at the top of the | 
calling mountain, suddenly saw the sea before 
3| them, and burst into loud shouts. | 


| 


Ne affected by the story ; my whole attention | 
they had ! 
not done ; 


their work well; and my schoolfellows ' 
maintained that I had once wept on being - 


called by that epithet. 

To weep was looked upon in the school 
as a great disgrace, the boys being unmer- 
ciful in their scorn of any who showed any 
such weakness, no matter from what cause, 
and I suffered much in consequence, as I 
would offer neither excuse nor apology for 
my offence. 

They were but two poor tears, not worth 
speaking of, which started unawares from 
a strange source, and would not be re- 
strained. 

On a specially dismal Monday, during a 
specially dismal lesson-hour, this incident 
happened. Yes! that lesson-hour pro- 
mised to be one of peculiar gloom and 
monotony. Heavy autumn clouds were 
rolling sullenly; and we dared not even 
hope for the sunbeam, which would often 
stream through the schoolroom window, 
and suddenly play on the stern professor's 
wrinkled brow, till the small grey eyes 
blinked and watered, and we, tittering, 
buried our nosés in our books. Drip, drip, 
fell the rain from the roof on to the pave- 
ment below, while several aggrieved spar- 
rows hopped about the window-sill, and 
with their small perky heads on one side, 
peered ‘in and blinked at the bare objects 
about us, 

Around me sat my comrades with down- 
cast faces. The black school benches, with 
their countless dents, the teacher with his 
old coat, of which I knew each thread— 
his white, careworn face, his lank, colour- 
less hair—all, all was there to sadden a 
boy’s heart. Then, again, the musty smell 
of old books and wet overcoats which per- 
vaded the room, gave one the disagreeable 
sensation of having the fingers covered 
with ink, or of wiping the dust off the 
table with one’s coat-sleeve; last of all, 
the well-worn, thumb-stained book from 
which one might expect never ending ques- 
tions of Averbo, of consecutio temporum— 
I know not why; but certain it is that on 
that Monday a most melancholy spirit 
reigned over the whole school. 

Xenophon was being read. Now we 
all know that the sage pupil of Socrates 
enjoys little respect in school classes. 
Since he is the first Greek author, one is 
apt in early days to name him with pride. 
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ONLY TWO TEARS. 


From THE GERMAN. 


“‘We are reading Kenophon’s Anabasis ” 
is a step, for no one will gainsay that} 
‘* Anabasis” is a fine ringing word, and, 
besides, sounds so Greek. But as the term | 
advances, the woes of the ten thousand 
which had etirred eur boyish imaginations ' 
are left behind, and we are promoted to | 
other authors; then we are wont to look! 
down with decided scorn upon the ‘‘drones.”” 
“He still reads Xenophon,” is as much as ! 
to say, ‘‘ He stands far below me.” 

To my neighbour on the form had fallen ; 
the task of translating that famous seventh 
chapter of the Fourth Book of ‘‘ Anabasis.” | 
In 8 monotonous, sleepy voice, with much | 
clearing of the throat and many pauses, he | 


I was determined not to listen nor to be 


was fixed on a spot of rain which trickled | 
slowly down the window. Would it ever: 
arrive at the bottom or not? This seemed 
to me the most momentous question. Sud- | 
denly a word in the reading of my school- ! 
fellow caught my attention. He read how | 
the soldiers shouted, ‘‘ The sea! the sea! ” | 
I looked in the book. Yes! there it was, 
partly covered with ink, close by a miser- 
able attempt at a profile sketch of the} 
teacher, with his long, sharp nose—there 
it was — how they shouted ‘‘ Thalatta! 
Thalatta!”’—how they embraced, and how | 
they wept. 

Strange it seemed, but the dust and 
forms had quite disappeared; my boyish 
heart was full. Thalatta! Thalatta! What | 
well-remembered playful memories these ; 
words awakened in my mind! 

It was the holidays: the happy time! 
I was drawn far, far away from the sleepy ' 
schoolroom. I was standing on the shore. 
Under my naked feet I felt the warm sand ; 
the breeze whistled through iy hair; be- 
fore me lay the sea, its far blue distance 
flecked with golden light. Great waves | 
rolled forward throwing their white foam 
on high, and all the air was filled with the 
rush and roar of water, to which I listened 
silent and happy, with a beating heart. 

High in the cloudless blee eky hovered a 
seagull, a trembling white speck. 

‘“Look! it sees something! Down it. 
comes!” cried a clear childish voice close ; 
in my ear; and there, beside me, stood | 
little Lotty, the coastguardsman’s daugh- 
ter. She looked up with her intelligent 
baby face, with big grey eyes wide open, 
and short ruddy hair fluttering in the wind. | 
Just then the seagull shot like an arrow 
into the midst of a great wave, and Lotty 
uttered s merry cry of joy such as she 
might have learnt from the bird itself. 

“The tide is turning,” said she, and 
pointed with her foretinger to the sea; 
“*we must hasten if we would go out.” 

Out we must go. It was the daily holi- 
day work to seek and to gather that which 
the sea left behind; and at the last what a 
delight to let ourselves be brought back ; 
slowly with the tide to the chore—often up 
to our waists in the water struggling with 
the waves. 

“On! on!” cried Lotty, and rushed | 
forward. She ran quickly over the soft 


‘second. Quick, 


| the sun flashin; 


| time it was 


sand, the ground slightly stirred by her 
feet; every step caused a little splashing ; 


noise, and left a footprint behind which 
was soon filled with water. There lay the 
lazy starfish, pale and glittering; and 
there the seaweed in broad, fresh strips, 
which we grasped carefully, for the slender 
slimy stalks seemed to teem with life. We 
picked a stone from its place and ee glided 
a sea-spider, a green, transparent ntom. 
We stood still and laughed aloud at the 
strange monster, which swiftly glided away 
with odd sideways motion. 

“‘ Into the water!” commanded Lotty. 

There we were among the waves, which 
tumbled one over the other, hissing and 
covering the sand with their white foam as 
with a tt white sheet. At first we 
stepped fearlessly through the heavy bil- 
lows. The water was cool to our feet, and 
we got rather out of breath, but with the 
loud roaring of the waves mingled the 
high notes of our childish laughter. 

e strong current and rolling of the 
billows bore us quickly on. ‘ Farther! 
farther!”’ Lotty, ever rash, had soon left 
me behind. She thought no more of her 
neat linen dress; she let herself be entirely 
covered by the waves; she fought with 
them, and tried to thrust them aside, gaily 
calling out like a sea-bird. 

Merrily we followed the broad luminous 
track which the sun threw over the water, 
where gleaming and flashing came great 
golden waves flying anerrly over our heads. 
T stood still for a moment breathless, some- 
what awed, and peered at the endless in- 
termingling of blue, gold, and silver ; then 
a sudden, awful fear came over me—a fear 
that makes the eyes grow big and staring, 
. fear that freezes the smile upon the 
ips. 

“It is coming!” cried Lotty. Even as 


, She spoke the tide was advancing rapidly. 


The waves became higher, and drove us 
with all their force eastward. ‘ Keep well 
to the right!’ I warned her anxiously. 

“We have plenty of time!” gaily re- 
sponded Lotty. 

School makes us thoughtful, so I turned 
slowly towards the shore. The water 
drove me forward; the billows gave me 
great blows in the back. Quick, quick! 
they seemed to say, and covered me with 
foam. They did not leave me still a 
ick! I would run, but 
fright seemed to hold me back. Never had 
the chase been so hot. At last I had gained 
the shore. ‘‘ That’s well,” I said to myself, 
and drew a long deep breath. I turned 
round for Lotty. Where was she? 

The girl’s slight form was still struggling 
with the waves; now borne high on their 
crests, she stretched out her arms. L 
thought I heard her laugh. I spread my 
hands above my dazzled eyes and tried to 
gaze into the glittering tumult. The little 
golden head was dancing along the waves, 
and seemed to be a part of the sun’s rays 
which spread all over the waters. Still 
farther it drove onward. Now I could see 
only a little red speck. At last even that 
was gone ; but there it was again! There, 
on the swelling wave! No! it was only 
! But here! here! every- 
tty’s little head, and each 
ut the sun with its ceaseless 


where rose w) 


glitter. 

A clear thrilling cry rung in my ear. 
“Lotty!” I cried; aseagull answered rne 
from on high. Wild and seething the waves. 
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tossed over one another, ever faster and | figured little face with her blue apron. | then it was that the two tears rolled down 
faster. ‘Fly! fly!” they seemed to shout. | ‘‘ She did not keep enough to the right,” | my cheeks. 
Everything flashed and danced before my ! said her father, the coastguardsman, and, ‘‘Ass! how many times am I to ask 
eyes. ‘Lotty!”? I shrieked again, and | with these words I saw him weep for the | the quéstion ?” called out the master. My 
jell senseless to the ground. | first time. comrades looked scornfully at me, and T 
On the following day the body of the! Xenophon, with his ‘‘Thalatta! Tha- | felt ashamed. Now, perhaps, they wil] 
child was found. I could not bear to look | latta!” had recalled these memories, and | belicve that the two tears fell not for bein < 
apon it; my dear little playmate was no carried me quickly again through all the called an ‘‘ass,” but for poor little lost 
mvre, The mother covered the poor dis- | sad story of the little beach-maiden, and | Lotty. c. 8, B. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Warrcuuncn Sapien, PayMASTER-IN-@HIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurcus Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My First Slaver," ete., ete. 


CHAPTER II.—I FIND A FRIEND. 


ae : 
ve 


ie the first few minutes, 

searcely daring to 
breathe, I listened in the 
darkness of my hiding- 
place amongst the provi- 
sion easks of the brig for 
sounds of pursuit. 

Hurried steps came 
down the ladder once or 
twiee, and the trampling 
on deck seemed never to 
cease; but these sounds 
were easily accounted for, 
ind I soon began to feel 
ture that, in the confusion 
of leaving the dogks, nei- 
ther my presence on board 
hor my flight below had been noticed. So far 
then I was safe; unless indeed the vessel should 
mehor for a day or two at Gravesend, in which 
tase I certainly should be in a pickle, 

I could tell the time pretty well by fecling th 
bands of my watch; and a couple of hours passed 
lowly by, the brig, as I knew by the sound of 
the ripple at the bows, proceeding steadily down 
the river. Then after some shouting between 
he vessel and the tug, the sound suddenly 
eased. 

This meant that the tug had cast off. Pro- 
‘ably we were about to anchor. 

No; after a few minutes the brig began to 
nove ahead again, but now with a livelier 
tetion, as if meeting with rougher water, heel- 
ug ever a little at the same time. Evidently 


“How did you get hére?” 
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sho was under sail, and had reached the , 


broader part of the river bclow Gravesend. 

Then my voyage had really begun, and 
never more should I sit on my accustomed 
stool in the Friday Street warehouse! 

Oddly enough, directly I felt myself safe, 
my feelings turned round, and I almost 
wished that my suddenly-conceived at- 
tempt had not succeeded. 

Not that I cared for having left my pro- 
bationary service so abruptly; Turton 
would be able to explain matters and allay 
any anxicty my absence would otherwise 
have causei. And as to my uncle, I was 
only too sure that he would be glad to 
know I had run away, and would be glad- 
der still if I never came back. 


But what changed the current of my | 


feelings and vexed me, was this. Here was 
I, an officer’s son, and I had done what 
seemed to me, now that the first excite- 
ment had passed away, a sueaving thing. I 
had stowed myself—no, better give it the 
proper name—hidden myself away 
was ashamed to show my face on deck. 


. and | 


The more I thought about it the less I | 


liked it. The idea of exposing myself to 
the anger of the captain and the snecrs of 
the sailors was too horrible; and yet, put 
oif that wretched moment when I should 
be forced to leave the hiding-place as long 
as I liked, it must come at last. 

If only I could remain undiscovered un- 
til the vessel should reach her destination, 
and thereby escape the disgrace, what a 
relief it would be! There were still the 
two biscuits in my pocket, which would 
be some little help; and I tried to recall to 
memory the stories I hed read concerning 
the length of time shipwrecked sailors, with 
little or no food, had contrived to exist. 

It was all very absurd, for on reflection 
I remembered that the brig was bound 
foreign, not on a coasting voyage. And 
having lost my breakfast, I was desperately 
hungry already ; so much go, that begin- 
ning to nibble just then at one of the bis- 
cuits, I found it quite impossible to stop 
until they were both finished. 

Now the matter was settled, and I must 
go on deck before long unless I meant to 
die of hunger. 

There was something clse besides hunger 
to be endured, and that was thirst, which, 
after the two dry biscuits had been eaten, 
became a real torment. 


it, at all events, until the next morning. 

Since that day I have often made my 
bed in strange places, have slept on the 
bare ground under the stars, have pricked 
for the softest plank on deck at night, and 
passed many a watch curled up on a coil of 
rope; but never have I met with such a 
comfortless place of unrest as my hiding- 
place amongst the provision casks. 

It was a veritable “place of little ease.” 
‘You see, the casks theiselves stood on end; 
and as there was an iron hoop running 
round the top of each, and projecting from 
it an inch, it was on the sharp edge of 
these iron hoops that my body rested as I 
lay down. To sit up was out of the ques- 
tion, it was as much as I could do to 
squeeze myself in any position between the 
uneasy couch and the deck above. 

Slowly passed the hours of that long, 
long day. At last the faint glimmer of 
light down the after-hatchway, which was 
just visible from my position, faded away; 
eight bells was struck, and I heard the 
starboard watch mustering on deck. 

The ship must have passed the Downs 
by this time, I fancied, and with a fair 
wind, for she began to roll considerably. 


Still, wretched as. 
this thirst made me, I determined to bear | 


Unluckily the casks, not being particularly 
well stowed, began to roll tuo, adding a 
spice of danger to the other comforts of 
my situation. Then I found I was not the 
only stowaway. Troops of big rats came out 
and began to practise gymnastic exercises, 
the favourite feat, as far as I could make 
out in tho darkness, being for several in 
succession to see if they could spring over 
my head without alighting on my face. 

Evidently they considered they had 
quite as much right to play hide-and-seek 
among the casks as I had; and I think 
they were right. 

These unwelcome visitants I could put 
up with; hunger even, and a bed of sharp- 
edged iron hoops, might be borne with for 
atime; but the torment of thirst became 
at last unendurable. I could stand it no 
longer, thirst had fairly conquered the re- 
luctance to give myself up. 

Gathering together my bruised and 
cramped limbs, I dragged myself aft, 
scattering troops of rats before me as I 
moved. Reaching at length the bottom 
of the ladder, once more I stood upright 
on my feet, but was obliged to rest before 
attempting to ascend. ‘here was a light 
in the cabin, and the door, which was just 
abaft the ladder, stood half open. 

Now if the captain happened to be there, 
it struck me it would be much better to 
have it over at once than for him to vent 
his fury—for that he would be savage 
enough there could be little doubt—in_ the 
presence of all the crew on deck. So I 
quietly pushed the door open. 

Lying on the couch was a man reading 


| by the light of a swinging lamp; but I 


scarcely glanced at him, fur on the table 
my eyes had caught sight of a jug of 
water and a tumbler. Rushing forward, 
I filled the glass, emptied it, filled and 
emptied the second time, and was prepar- 
ing for a third delicious draught, when my 
arm was caught. 

“Stop, Esdaile, don’t drink any more 
just yet. You will do yourself harm.” 

Turning to the speaker in surprise, I re- 
cognised my travelling companion of some 
five months back. 

“Why, Mr. Stacey, how did you come 
here?” 

“T rather think,” said he, with a smile, 
“it is for me to make that inquiry of you. 
Where in the world do you come from ? 
You look as if you had been stowing the 
holds.” 

No doubt my appearance was rather 


‘queer, covered as I was with dirt and 


whitewash. 

“You seem terribly thirsty. 
hungry as well?” 

“Yes, I have only had two small bis- 
cuits the last twenty-four hours.” 

“Then, where have you been the last 
twenty-four hours? Never mind, don't 
talk yet, you shall tell me all about it by- 
and-by. Eat this first.” 

And Stacey, opening a cupboard door 
outside the cabin, placed before me the re- 
mains of his own supper. Revived by the 
kind words, I set to work, and in a short 
space of time an empty dish alone remained 
upon the table. 

‘‘ You said you were hungry,” remarked 
Stacey, ‘‘ and you never spoke a truer word, 
as sure as I am chief mate of the Good In- 
tent. Now then, begin.” 

So I told him my story: of my utter 
unfitnesss for the silk-tie and collar busi- 
ness, and of my unavailing efforts to get 
to sea; of my going on board the brig as 
she was moving out of the docks in the 
early morning; and how, seized by a 


Are you 


sudden impulse, of which I was now heartily 
ashamed, 1 had run below and stowed miy- 
self away. 

And then I told him of my experiences 
among the provision casks; at which he 
laughed, although he had listened gravely 
enough to the earlier part of the story. 

“Well, you behaved rather badly,” was 
the verdict, ‘but I think you have been 
sufficiently punished; and I dare say I 
shall be‘able to make it all right with 
Captain West when I tell him you are a 
friend of mine.” 

“Oh! that is good of you,” exclaimed, 
relieved beyond measure. ‘But how 
about the crew *” 

“The crew? They will never think you 
came on board as a stowaway when they 
sec you with me. Now you had better 
make yourself comfortable on that couch 
until morning; I dare say you will find it 
softer than the provision casks—at all 
events, there are no iron hoops in it.”” 

Stacey told me a little about himself 
| before going to sleep. He was only third 
mate when we met before; now he was 
chief mate—or chief officer, as he preferrei 
being called—and had ao fair chance of 
commanding a ship after another voyage 
or two. 

With what a thankful heart I turned in 
| that night I need not say. 

The chief officer was standing by my 
side when I woke the wext morning. 
“Captain West wants to see you. Don't 
be afraid ; he knows all about your coming 
on board, and who you are.” 

So I went on deck. It was rather diffi- 
cult work; I had not got my sea-legs yet. 
and the ship was knocking about pretty 
considerably. The captain, a tall, Yankee- 
looking style of man, was standing on th: 
weather side of the quarter-deck, a long 
spy-glass under his arm. 

“« Well, youngster, as yon came on boar’: 
without my permission, I suppose you will 
not mind being seut on shore at the firs: 
port we make *”” 

“ T hope you will not do that, sir; T am 
quite ready to work in any way you like.” 

“ You will find him a willing lad, I am 
sure,” put in the chief officer. 

And it was settled in a few words how 
that I was to be considered and treated in 
every way as an apprentice, with the very 
pleasing exception of living aud_messi 
with my friend Mr. Stacey instead of wit: 
the men. 

“Now come below,” said the chief mate, 
“Cand we will see if we cannot give you 
something to put on instead of that shore- 
going rig of yours.” 

The transformation, when I again went 
on deck, was complete, and the captai: 
nodded his approval. ‘‘ You loo: like 2 
young sailor now. Suppose you make « 
beginning, and try to be one? Show 
how you can go aloft.” 

Making your way up the rigging when 
the ship is pitching aud rolling at see, 
under a” double-reefed topsail breeze, is 
very different from going aloft when she is 
quict and still in harbour. And so I found 
it that morning. 

At last I reached the maintop in safety, 
and then, gazing out over the stern, I said 
good-bye to the fast-vanishing cliffs of 
deur old England. 


(To, be continued.) 
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HONEY-NESTING IN SOUTH 


EORGE Cumber and his cousin, Frank 
Day, two young South African far- 
mers, had had a long morning’s shooting 
on the skirts of a densely wooded kloof or 
ravine, when, just as they were turning 


their steps homewards, they heard the! 


chirr, chirr, chirr of the honey-bird, in- 
siting them to follow him to the haunt of 
the wild bee. 

“ Let’s see where it would lead us to,” 
said George, ‘and then we can come this 
evening at sundown and take the honey 
out.” 

“Well!” replied Frank, “I vote that 
we take some of it now, if we can get it, 
for I should just enjoy a good cake of well- | 
filled honeycomb after our long tramp.” 

“‘Nor should I object to a piece full of 
young bees either; indeed, fond as I am of 
uew honey, I consider a cake of young 
bees the greater delicacy of the two.” 


“TI have seen lots of fellows eat young ' 


bees,” said George, with a little shudder, ; 
“but I never tried it myself, the idea is so ' 
disagreeable to me—they look so uncom- ! 
monly like fat maggots.” 

“Their appearance is not in their favour, 
Town, but as an article of food they are 


simply delicious, much resembling the | 


milky juice of young nuts.” 

“Every one to his taste,” replicd George; 
“you and the honey-bird sball share a: 
cake of young , if I can get one for 
you, while I eat the honey.” 

The conversation was carried on between 
the cousins in an undertone; for they were 
careful not to frighten the bird by any 
loud talking or noise as it flew slowly 
from tree to tree, still crying chirr, chirr, : 
chirr, and keeping ahead of thom. 

The two young men stepped lightly ; 
from stone to stone in the dry bed of a 
mountain streanilet, merely uttering from | 
time to time a soft, low whistle to let the 
bird know that its invitation was being | 
accepted, and meanwhile we will tell our 
readers something about the Monig-wizer, | 
as the Hottentots call this useful and | 
interesting little bird. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in 
lxing useful to others, its great object is | 
to be repaid by having a certain quantity | 
of honey provided for its own eonsump- | 
tion; bat it shows a wonderful amount of 


instinct, almost if not quite amounting to ; 
Teason, in the selection it makes of animals ' 


AFRICA. 


By Murs. Carey-Honson, 


Author of “ How Pict the Bugler was Cured,” etc. 


j the ground, as is very frequently the case said he, ‘“‘ what I had been previously told 
in that hot dry climate, the ratel, or; by others, that when this bird by reason 
honey-badger, is summoned to dig out the | of its great impatience has got too far 
| rich cakes of well-filled honeycomb, which | ahead of its followers, especially where, in 
it does with great ease, bringing out as | consequence of the roughness or uneven- 
much as it can at a time, and then return- | ness of the ground, they have not been 
| ing for a fresh supply, the bird meanwhile | able to keep pace with it, it has flown 
feeding upon that which the ratel had | back to méet them, and with redoubled 


brought out first and placed carefully on 
one side to be eaten at his leisure; but 
when the bird has discovered a hive in the 
hollow trunk of an old tree, it seems to | 
know that the ratel cannot climb, and | 
therefore calls the woodpecker, or anative, | 
if it happens to meet with one. The wood- ; 
| pecker is not supposed to be fond of honey, 
; but has a great partiality, the naturalists 
i say, for the larva of bees, and no doubt 
| when getting out the combs full of these | 
i grubs the honey-bird manages to secure & 
| share, as in the case of the ratel, of both 
honey and young becs. But by far the 
| largest nests of honey made by the wild : 


' bees are found in caves or crevices of the | 


' rocks, generally in the face of a high 
| krantz, or precipice on the mountain aide, 
ij orin the equally inaccessible hollow of a 
| cliff that some torrent has by the flow of 
successive ages left far above high-water 
: mark. These stores of honey are safe alike 
from the digging of the badger or the 
boring of the woodpecker, but the honey- 
‘bird evidently believes in the superior | 
| power of man to overcome difficulties, ‘and | 


; consequently flies to him with its chirr- | 


y chirr-chirr note of invitation to a banquet ; 
‘in the rocks. 
| Sparrman, a Swedish naturalist and a! 


| cries, denoting still greater impatience, has 
| upbraided them for being so tardy.” 

But we must now return to our two 
; young farmers. They had perseveringly 
followed the bird quite up the kloof until 
‘it had brought them to a high krantz, or 
; precipice, and there, exactly over a cleft in 
| the rock which formed the entrance to the 
| hive, hovered the honey-indicator, almost 
| motionless, for nearly half a minute; thi« 
| done, and seeming to know tbat the young 
| men had perceived the whereabouts of the 
nest, it quietly retreated toa tree in the 
vicinity, and there, hidden by the dense 
: foliage, it awaited its share of the booty. 

George and Frank scanned the face of 
the cliff—there was no doubt whatever as 
to the presence of bees in the rock. The 
entrance of one cavity seemed almost large 
enough to admit a man’s body, and iuto 
this, as well as into other fissures, they could 
distinctly see the honey and wax-laden 
| insects fly in busy numbers. 

“There are bees enough, at any rate; I 
suppose they've got some honey there?” 
said Frank. 

“Honey!” replied George; ‘ they must 
have the accumulations of ages, I should 
| think ; for they are not likely to have becn 
disturbed up there very often; they have 


keen observer of the habits of the different | taken up what you may call an inaccessible 
[animals ho met with in the course of his | position; and as if to make it more surely 
; South African travels, says: ‘‘ The honey- | so, there is that great clump of prickly 
i bird (Cuculus indicator) is extremely fond | | pears at the foot of the krantz to prevent 
| both of honey and bees’ eggs, and knows | any one’s even getting anywhere near 
well that when a bec’s nest is plundered, | | their holes.” 

some of the honey is spilt, which conse-} ‘‘ How in the world came those prickly- 
quently falls to its share, or else some part | pears there at all?” said Frank; ‘you 
is left by the plundcrers as a reward for | don’t often find them in a densely woodd 
| its services.” The natives, when they hear ; | kloof like this.” 

the bird call, never go after it more than' ‘‘ No, they have no business to be there, 
two, or at the outside three at a time, and | | that’s certain,”’ replied his cousin; ‘but I 
| Sparrman says he noticed ‘that when ; dare say we should find some bushmen’s 
| the becs’ nest was at a considcrable dis- ' caves hereabout if we looked for them, and 
' tance, the bird generally made long stages | the inhabitants may have brought leaf of 
or flights, waiting for its sporting com- ! the cactus with some of the fruit up from 
panion between each flight, and calling to i the edge of the plain. The prickly-pear 
him again to come on; but flew to shorter | propagates very rapidly, I know, for I have 
‘ myself seen one or two of the fleshy leaves 


whom it invites by its peculiar cry to! distances, and repeated its cry more fre- 
come and assist in plundering the ncst or i quently and with greater earnestness, in 
hive of the wild bee. i proportion as they approached nearcr to the | 


When the honey is deposited in holes in ; nest. I likewise saw with astonishment,” | 


| transformed into a respectable little clump 
of shrubs in the space of si~ or seven 
| years. 
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Here the bird began to get impatient, 
and emerging from its retreat repeated its 
ery of chirr, chirr, chirr, chirr. 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Geor, 
to the honey-bird. ‘‘ We can’t get the 
honey, se you must go without as well, 
though I don’t see why we should not, 
now we are here, take particular note of 
some of the different landmarks on the top 
of the krants, immediately over the nest, 
so that some one can be let down from 
above and storm the citadel.” 

This they did, and were moving away, 
when the “‘chirr, chirr, chirr,” very impa- 
tiently uttered, caused them to look round. 
The bird was again flying onwards, and 
almost immediately 
hovered once more over 
a cleft in the rook, this 
time not more than a foot 
from the ground. 

“I believe he was keep- 
ing that nest to try a 
ratel with,” eid Frank 
Day, as they quietly went 
towards the spot. 

“ He thought he might 
as well show us the most 
difficult one first, at all 
events,” remarked 
George. ‘‘ We can get a 
eal oF two out of this 
nest, any way, and give 
a bit to pay the ’wizer for 
showing us, or he may 
not do so again.” 

As he spoke he col- 
lected a little dry moss, 
and then tearing off a 
strip from an old cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, he 
placed moss and hay close 
to the éntrance of the hive 
andset fire to them, taking 
care not to allow them 
to blaze, but merely to 
smoulder, and so create & 
great deal of smoke, 
which he gently blew into 
the aperture. This had 
the effect.of stupefying 
all the bees, who were 
eagerly coming towards 
the entrance from the 
interior of the rocky 
hive to ascertain the 
cause of such an unusual 

i bance: As soon as 
he saw the poor thin 
reeling about as if in’s 
helplessly _ intoxicated 
condition, George boldly 
inserted bis arm into the 
nest. There were numbers of bees who 
evidently had not been reached by the 
‘smoke, but he at once broke a richly-filled 
comb, which gave them plenty of occupa- 
tion, for they began sipping the honey, 
lest any of it should be wasted, and while 
they were thus busily engaged he took 
out and handed to ree or four 
good pieces of honeycomb, one of which 
was, to Frank’s delight, filled with young 
bees. . 

A part of this, as well as a piece con- 
taining pure honey, was left for the bird; 
they then, eating from the comb as they 
went, took their way down the kloof, and 
thence home, determined to engage in the 
adventure of honey-nesting by hanging 
from the top of the cliff at a future date. 

One morning, very early, while the bees 
were still cold, George Comber and his 
cousin, taking with them two or three 
Hottentot servants, started upon their 


“There was a jerk, a cry.” 


above found that they were getting nearly 
to the end of the rope, and still receiving 
no signal to stop, Fiank, lying flat down, 
looked over the edge and said, 

‘George, are you not low enough ?” 

“No, certainly not,” was the reply. “I 
can see the bees below me.” 

‘‘Then you must come up again; the 
rope ’s done,” said Frank. 

“«Qh, nonsense; I’m not going to do 
that,” replied George. ‘‘Tie a riem on.” 
nif riem is a leathern thong made of raw 

ie. 


“*T don’t like to do that, George. Knots 
don’t go easily over the rocks.” 

“TI can’t help it; I’m not coming up 
when I’m just within a couple of feet of 
the nests; and I say, e haste, old 
fellow, this rope cuts.” 

“Let us pull you up.” 

“No, tie on the riem.” ‘ 

A strong bullock-riem was knotted 


expedition. They provided themselves 
with ropes and buckets. The latter were 
for holding the cakes of honey ; for George, 
knowing that the nests must be exceed- 
ingly rich, had made up his mind to lay in 
a good stock for the winter. Alas! his 
good intentions were never destined to be 
carried into effect. George determined to 
be the first one to be swung over the cliff. 
Besides the rope which held him, he had a 
quantity of small cord attached to the 
bucket, by means of which, if successful, 
he could, after one was drawn up full, 
guide another down to his hand. 

He was let down gently from the sum- 
mit of the lofty krantz. When those 


to the rope, every precautivu being taken in 
passing the knot over the edge, the signal 
to stop came up, then a bucket full of 
honey, then another; a third was being 
lowered, when all at once there was a jerk, 
& cry—the riem was there, but no rope aud ‘ 
no George. 

There was nothing to be seen of him. 
Frank and one of the natives ran aa quickly 
as possible to the end of the krantz, so as 
to. Bet on to the ridge of the mountain. 
and thence by means of the slope into the 
Kloof from where they had seen the neste 
the day that the honey-bird led them 
there. As they neared the foot of the 
precipice, scrambling down through forest 
z and. brashwood, a deep 
emotion filled the heart 
of poor Frank, for he 
expected to tind George 
with every limb in his 
body broken, and he 
thought of the sorrow and 

ief there would be in 

rge’s home, and net 
only there, but in some- 
body else’s home also. 

“Poor Mary!" ejacu- 
lated Frank; ‘(who will 
tell her?” 

“Hullo, Frank, old man, 

_ don’t be frightened. Here 
Tam, all right.” 

“Oh, George,” said 
Frank, ‘I am glad!” avi 
if ever Frank uttered a 
prayer of relief and 
thaukegiving to Almighty 
God, he did it then. 

George had fallen into 
the thick clump of prickly- 
pear shrubs at the foot of 
the krantz, a soft bed 
though a thorny one; tiny 
clusters of fine hair-like 
thorns from the rind cf 
the fruit, and the needle- 
like spikes from the leaves 
and branches, covered him 
from head to foot. With 
every movement he expe- 
rienced the irritation of a 
thousand points. 

“IT feel uncommonly 


like a fins Bmenshien. 
rge. very 


said 
thorn with which my pre- 
cious person came in con- 
tact must have managed 
to penetrate ny shirt and 
trousers. But I must not 
complain; indeed, on the 

sontresy: Iam very thank- 
ful to that friendly prickly-pear for its aid 
, in saving my life.” 

Fortunately George had had a gauze 
povering 10 his face on account of the bees, 
eo that his eyes escaped the small thorns; 
and Frank, with the assistance of the 
Hottentots, the others having joined them 
as quickly as possible, soon extracted the 
greater portion of those that were, es 
Andreas said, making his master look like 
& porcupine. 

“Frank, old fellow, don't you go and 
make much of this adventure to my mother 
or—or to Mary,” said George, blushing. 
‘*You know they’ll want to make me 
promise never to go over a krantz again, 
and that I won’t do if I can help it, for 
where the honey-bird leads, there I must 
follow.” 

“ Always being careful to give yourself 

lenty of rope,” rejoined Frank, putting 
bis arm through that of his cousin. 


HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 
By Horace Pernenicx. 


¥ the many kinds of amusement to 
which boys are inclined to devote 
themselves when school-hours are over, and 
in holiday-time, a very frequent and popu- 
lar one among those with a constructive 
faculty is the carving of wood. 

Most of us may have recollections of 
more or less successful efforts in this w 
or of crowding round our fellow 
built yacht or boat, and criticisin, 
details, 

Interesting as this is, there is another 
department in constructive art which i 

mally useful, and to which youths migh 

lvantageously direct their energi 
that is violin-making. Some read 
be ready to exclaim that there will 
more difficulty than amusement in this, 


y, ™ 
ing the violin has the reputation of IUNM 


g the 


and much probability of failure, consider- 


The Old Violin. 
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being the most scientifically constructed of all 
musical instruments. This is partly correct, but 
the more important details were all settled for us 
as far back as the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and no man has since lived who has made 
any successfal efforts in the way of alteration 
or improvement in violin construction ; so the 
amateur maker can start fair. 

In the artistic style of make and brilliancy of 
tone an improvement was made in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century: and in these respects 
the art of making the four kinds of stringed 
instruments, of which the violin is typical, the 
viola, violoncello, and double-bass being but 
enlargements of the same to obtain graver 
sounds, in common with other arts, had its 
period of infancy, growth to maturity, and then 
decline, 

The interior of the most molern-ma‘le violins 
is no different from that of those made by ono 
of the earliest of the old makers of the violin 
proper. In one respect only, and that a trifling 
one, would there be any perceptible difference 
to the casual observer, and this will be men- 
tioned farther on, 

Of the method of building also there is evi- 
dence that no change has been found necessary 
since the time of the early Brescian master, 
Gaspar di Salo, who was probably the inventor 
of the violin as we now have it. 

The violin is a scientifically and artistically- 
shaped sounding-box,. which imparts a particu- 
lar quality of tone to four strings of reulated 
size when stretched over it and pat in vibration 
by a bow. It is to assist youths who may be 
disposed to try their mechanical skill in making 


one of these sounding-boxes that these articles | 


are written, A very respectable-voiced one n 
Je made by a lad with some intelligence in the 
usy of ordinary carpenters’ tools. It would be 
too much to expect very great results as regards 
the finer qualities of tone, but an instrument 
t ray give some pleasure to the maker and 
friends is within the bounds of reasonable expee- 
tation. 

Wool of sufficiently good quality, and enough 
fox all parts of the instrument, may be obtained 
for a movlerate sum at the leading wholesale 


musical instrument warehouses or violin re- 
pairers’, 


We can recommend for violin wood, 
Marlborough Street, w., or Dawkins, 
ec. The pieces of wood 
for the back of a violin cost about eighteen- 
pence or two shillings, The beginner will act 
wisely in purchasing wood for the back that is 
not very curly—or, as it is called, without much 
ure—as it costs less, and is easier to work. 
ne for the front, and maple for the back, sides, 
or ribs and head, are imported into this country, 

Jready sawn into the usual length and breadth 
required, 


Before commencing, a careful inspection is de- 
sirable of the tools, that they are in first-rate or- 
der, including the glue, which should be that in 
thin squares, of a very light colour, sold nnder 
the name of Russian or Cologne glue or gatine. 
If there is any difficulty in getting it at ordinary 
shops, the drysalters will supply it. The com- 
mon gine, of a dark-brown colour, should never 
he used, To prepare it, put into a cup half 
fall of cold water as many small pieces as will 
rise a little above the surface. If this is done 
L-fore retiring to bed, the cup in the morning 
will only need immersing ina jam-jar with some 
boiling water in it, when in a few minutes the 
glue, having swelled much during the night, 
will subside when attacked by the heat, and will 
only necd stirring with the brush that is used 
for placing it on the surfaces to be glucd, and it 
will then be ready. 

(To be continued.) 


TROUT AND SALMON 


BREEDING FOR BOYS. 


By J. Harrinoton Keene, 
Author of Fish and How to Catch them,” ete. 


PART IIT. 


ng tank which is to receive the young fish : 
when their period of absorption-feeding is | 
past and they begin to eat with their mouths— 
where, in fact, they are to be fed and brought up 
till of sufficient age to be transported to the aqua- | 
rium, or gold-fish pond, or stream—must needs + 
be of larger dimensions than the hatching- 
trough. I recommend, therefore, that it be‘ 
made of deal as before, which can be charred or 
not, and of these dimensions: one foot deep, | 
four feet broad, by six feet long. Six clear + 
inches of water is quite sutlicient for these 
young gentlemen, and an outlet as recommended ; 
for the hatching-trough, which commun 
with a drain, is necessa Before and over 
the openings in the trough and that in this 
“*stew” or tank it is important to bear in mind 
that a zinc wire covering must be fixed at sume * 
distunce from both, The object of both these 
contrivances is to keep the tiny embryos and 
fry from passing away from their allotted dwell- 
ing places, which, with the perverseness of all 
young people, they would inevitably do | 
were they left to their own devices, Coverings 
of wood must also be provided for both these 
receptacles, for it is found that the eges hatch 
better in darkness, and the young alevins are 
intolerant of light. With the fry the preeaution 
is not so necessary, except for the purpose of 
keeping away all nocturnal enemics, An old 
eat once played mea pretty trick, hing and 
eating a lot of my beautiful two-inch fry; and 
a rat once did worse than that—he simply 
gnawed a hole in the bottom of the tank, and 
when it was empty of water hopped in and de- 
voured the lot of fish remaining high and dry. | 
I have now described the chict apparatus, 
which, to recapitulate, consists of a cistern, or : 
reservoir, a filter, @ hatching-trough, and a} 
“stew,” or tank, for the fish when they have | 
arrived at a feeding age. Place them in order, 
and turn on your water for a day or two to 
sweeten the wholeaflair. This done, it becomes 
necessary to see about stocking the hatching- 
trough. First, however, procure some nice 
“shingly” gravel—the stones should not be 
smaller than peas, and as uniferin in size as 
possible. These should be boiled — not to render 
them sot, of course, but to clear off and kill any | 
impurity. Having thereafter washed them care- 
fully in several waters, spread a layer of about ! 
an inch in thickness over the bottom of your 
two receptacles, It is not really necessary to do 
this in the ‘ stew” until you are ready to re-' 
ceive the fry in it. However, as it is scarccly 
worth while to take two bites off one cherry, it : 
may be better perhaps to do both at the same | 
time. Having done this, obtain somo larger | 
stones, ranging from the size of a filbert to that | 
of aplum, and plentifully intersperse these, so 
that as the water passes over tiny eddies may be | 
formed. These are of very salutary value to | 
young trout or salmon, and serve the purpose of 
helter and quietude, H 
I have said that artificial spawning and 
impregnation is impracticable for boys. This 
being so, and as there are many gentlemen who 


GODFREY 


make a business of supplying ova for hatching, 
IT ean only here advise the purchase of the ez 
from a reliable tish-culturist. Asa rule, the 
egss are allowed to remain until the two ey 
the little fish, which are large and unmisi 
able, can be seen through the shell of the egg. 
If the ova are moved before this, the chanves of 
their dying are very great ; when ‘‘ eyed,” how. 
ever, the chances are just oppositely small, ins» 
much as that as many as 99 per cent. may le 
salvly received off a journey of a hundred miles 
if they have been packed with judgment avl 
eare. Usually not less than a thousand of these 
eves, at prices varying from 30s. to £2 10s, per 
thousand, are sent, but my friend Mr. Fe 
Armistead, Douglass Hall, Dalbeattic, NB, 
will supply even in dozens. This is a boon to 
the boy-culturist, and as fifty or a hundred eges 
will not cost him more than a few shillings, he 
has within his reach a means of amusement 
which in earlier times was quite out of the 
question. 

Let us suppose now the tyro has purchase! 
say a hundred eyed eggs, and has his apparztzs 
in orier, with a gentle stream dribbling into bis 
hatching-tronzh, ‘The eggs will doubtless co 
to him in damp moss, and no time should b 
lost in introducing them to their future home. 
This is done in no extraordinary mancer, th 
ova being only turned in and distributed ovr 
the gravel by means of a feather, Be careful in 
doing this to urge the tiny opaline beads behi: 
stones, and as much in shelter generally ss 
possible. Having done this, replace the cover 
of your trough and let them have twelve hours’ 
clear rest before you again look at them. 

On again closely scanning them you may prt: 
chance notice one or two of a different colour ira 
the rest—that is, they are whitish, as if addie!. 
These are dead and must be removed. Te ve 
this a new piece of apparatus is brought inte r- 
quisition. ‘This simply consists of a glass tub- 
of about half an inch ‘inside diameter beut to 
an obtuse angle. The thumb is placed in the 
top of the lonzer leg, and the tube is then for 
down into the water near the egg desired to br 
brought up. Of course no water can enter the 
tube whilst the air is retained by the ball of the 
thumb, but as soon as the latter is removed, the 


‘air rushes out, and the water passing in with 


great swiftness carries with it the egg of & 
you wish to examine. If now the tube be 
with its contents between the eye and the I 
the egg which is dead will be seen to conte! 
an immovable mouldy-looking ture, whereas. 
should there be a live egg in its company. 
the latter will be seen to in ssantly wriggle at 
move about within its shelly covering. 

It will be well to wateh incessantly for th 
insect enemica which, in spite of all care, il 


sometimes creep into the trough. The larve 
te 
if 


of all water flies and beetles are inimical 
the well-being of beth the egg and alevin : 
however, reasonable precautions be taken, 8%": 
as I have suggested, the tyro need not fear suc? 
visitants, 


(To be continued.) 
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A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Jutrs 


VERNE, 


Attthor of “ The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete. 


CHAPTER WI.—THE CONVERSATION OF PHINA 


PIANO AUCOMPANIME 


\7LuAM W. Kotpervp had returned to ! 
his wansion in Montgomery Street. ! 


This thoroughfare is the Regent Strect, : 


the Broadway, the Boulevard des Ituliens ! 
of San Francisco. Throughout its length, | 
the great artery which crosses the city | 


HMOLLANEY AND GODFREY MORGAN, WITH A 


parallel with its quays is astir with life and 
movement; trams there are innumerable: 
carriages with horses, carriages with mules: 
men bent on business, hurrying to and frv 
over its stone pavements, past shops 
thronged with customers; men bent 03 
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pleasure, crowding the doors of the ‘‘bars”” 
where unhappily at all hours are dispensed 
the Californian’s drinks, and drinking is 
quite as great a curse there as in other 
parts of the world. 

There is no need for us to describe the 
mansion of a Frisconabob. With so many 
millions, there was proportionate luxury. 
More comfort than taste. Less of the 
artistic thar the practical. One cannot have 
everything. 

So the reader must be contented to know 
that there was a magnificent reception- 
room, and in this reception-room a piano, 
whose chords were permeating the man- 
sion’s warm atmosphere when the opulent 
Xolderup walked in. 

“Good!” he said. ‘She and he are 
there! A word to my cashier, and then 
we can have a little chat.” 

And he stepped towards his office to 
arrange the matter of Spencer Island, and 
then dismiss it from his mind. He had 
ouly to realise a few certificates in his 
portfolio and the acquisition was scttled 
tor, Half a dozen lines to his broker— 
uo more. Then William W. Kolderup de- 
voted himself to another ‘‘ combination ” 
which was much more to his taste. 

Yes! she and he were in the drawing- 
room—she, in front of the piano; he, half 
trelining on the sofa, listening vagucly to 
the pearly arpeggios which escaped from 
the fingers of the charmer. 

“* Are you listening ¢” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Yes! but do you understand it ?"* 

“Do I understand it, Phina? Never 
live you played those ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ 
variations more superbly.”” 

“But it is not ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ God- 
frey, it is ‘Happy Moments.’ ” 

“Oh! ah! yes! Iremember!” answered 
Godfrey, in a tone of indifference which 
it was difficult to mistake. The lady raised 
her two hands, held them suspended for 
an instant above the keys as if they were 
about to grasp another chord, and then, 
with a balf-turn on her music-stool, she 
remained for a moment looking at the too 
tranquil Godfrey, whose eyes did their best 
tu avoid hers, 

Phina Hollancy was the goddaughter of 
William W. Kolderup. An orphan, he had 
clucated her, and given her the right to 
consider herself his daughter, and to love 
himas her father. She wanted for nothing. 
Sle was young, ‘‘ handsome in her way,” 
a3 people say, but undoubtedly fascinating, 
« blonde of sixteen with the ideas of a 
woman much older, as one could rend in 
tuo erystal of her blue-black eyes. Of 
course we must compare her to a lily, for 
all beauties are compared to lilies in the 
lest American society. She was then # 
ily, bat a lily grafted into an cglantine. 
“he certainly had plenty of spirit, but she 
hid also plenty of practical common-sense, 
a somewhat sclfish demeanour, and but 
ittle syympathy with the illusions and 
‘ams so characteristic of her scx and 
aye, 

Her dreams were when she was asleep, 
not when she was awake. She was not 
‘cp now, and had no intention of being 


“Godfrey ?” she continucd. 

* Phina *”’ answered the young man. 

“Where sre you now ?” 

‘Near you—in this room—” 

“Not near me, Godfrey! Net in this 
trom! But far, far away, over the seas, 
is uot that so?” 

_And mechanically Phina’s hand sought 
the key-board, snd rippled along a series 


of sinking sevenths, which spoke of a sor- 
rowful sadness, unintelligible perhaps to 
the nephew of William W. Kolderup. 

For such was this young man, such was 
the relatienship he bore towards the master 
of the house. The son of a sister of this 
buyer of islands, fatherless and motherless 
for a good many years, Godfrey Morgan, 
like Phina, had been brought up in the 
house of his uncle, in whom the fever of 
business had still left a place for the idea 
of marrying these two to each other. 

Godfrey was in his twenty-third year. 
His education, now finished, had left him 
with absolutely nothing to do. He had 
graduated at the University, but had 
found it of little use. For him life opened 
out but paths of case; go where he would, 
to the right or the left, whichever way he 
went, fortune would not fail him. 

Godfrey was of good presence, gentle- 
manly, elegant—never tying his cravat in 
a showy ring, nor starring his fingers, his 
wrists, or his shirt-front with those jewelled 
gimcracks so dear to most of his fellow- 
citizens. 

I shall surprise no one in saying that 
Godfrey Morgan was going to marry 
Phina Hollaney. Was he likely to do 
otherwise? All the proprieties were in | 
favour of it. Besides, William W. Kol- 
derup desired the marriage. The two | 
people whom he loved most in this world ; 
were sure of a fortune from him, without 
taking into consideration whether Phina | 
cared for Godfrey, or Godtrey cared for! 
Phina. It would also simplify the book- 
keeping of the commercial house. Since 
their births an account had been opened 
for the boy, another for the girl. It would 
then be only necessary to rule each off and 
transfer the balances to a joint account for 
the young couple. The worthy merchant | 
hoped that this would soon be done, and 
the balance struck without error or omis- 
sion. 

But it is precisely that there had been 
an omission and perhaps an error that we ' 
are about to show. 

An error, because at the outset Godfrey | 
felt that he was not yet old enough for 
the serious undertaking of marriage; and 
omission, because he had not been con- | 
sulted on the subject. In fact, when he | 
had finished his studies Godfrey had dis- : 
played a quite premature indifference to j 
the world, in which he wanted for nothing, ; 
in which he had no wish remaining un- 
gratified, and nothing whatever to do. 
‘The thought of travelling round the world | 
wns always present to him. Of the old; 
and new continents he knew but one spot ! 
—San Francisco, where he was born, and | 
which he had never left except in a dream. 
What harm was there in a young man | 
making the tour of the globe twice or | 
thrice— especially if he was an American ? ! 
Would it do him any good? Would he; 
learn anything in the different adventures | 
he would mect with in a voyage of any 
length? If he were not already satiated 
with a life of adventure, how could he be 
answered? Finally, how many millions 
of leagues of observation and instruction 
were indispensable for the complction of 
the young man’s education. 

Things had reached this pass; for a year 
or more Godfrey hud been immersed in 
books of voyages of recent date, and had 
passionately devoured them. He had dis- 
covered the Celestial Empire with Marco 
Polo, America with Columbus, the Pacific 
with Cook, the South Pole with Dumont 
d’Urville. He had conceived the idea of 


: marriage than afterwards! 


| the keys of the piano. 


going where these illustrious travellers had 


been without him. In truth, he would not. 
have considered an exploring expedition of 
several years to cost him too dear at the 
price of a few attacks of Malay pirates, 
several ocean collisions, and a shipwreck 
or two on adesert island where he could 
live the life of a Selkirk or a Robinson 
Crusoe! A Crusoe! To become a Crusoe! 
What young imagination has not dreamt 
of this in reading as Godfrey had often, 
too often done, the adventures of the 
imaginary heroes of Daniel de Foe and 
De Wiss ? 

Yes! The nephew of William W. Kol- 
derup was in this state when his uncle was 
thinking of binding him in the golden chains 
of marriage. To travel in this way with 
Phina, then become Mrs, Morgan, would 
be clearly impossible! He must go alone 
or leave it alone. Besides, once his fancy 
had passed away, would not he be better 
disposed to sign the settlements? Was it 


| for the good of his wife that he had not’ 


been to China or Japan, nor even to Eu- 
rope? Decidedly not. 

And hence it was that Godfrey was now 
absent in the presence of Phina, indifferent 
when she spoke to him, deaf when she played 
the airs which used to please him; and 
Phina, like a thoughtful, serious girl, soon 
noticed this. 

To say that she did not feel a little an- 
noyauce mingled with some chagrin is to 
do her a gratuitous injustice. But accus- 
tomed to look things in the face, she hat 
reasoned thus : 

“Tf we must part, it had better be before 

And thus it was that she had spoken of 
Godfrey in these significant words: 

“No! You are not near me at this 
moment—you are beyond the seas!” 
Godfrey had risen. He had walked a 


| few steps without noticing Phina, aud un- 


consciously his index finger touched one 
A loud Cz of the 
octave below the staff—a note dismal 
cnough—answered for him. 

Phina had understood him, and, without 
more discussion, was about to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis, when the door of the room 
opened, 

William W. Kolderup appeared, scem- 
ingly a little occupied as usual. Here was 
the merchant who had just finished one 
negotiation and was about to begin 
another. 

“Well,” said he, ‘“ there is nothing more 
now than for us to fix the date.” 

“The date?” answered Godfrey, with a 
start. ‘‘ What date, if you please, uncle ?”* 

“The date of your wedding!” said 
William W. Kolderup. ‘‘Not the date of 
mine, I suppose?” 

“Perhaps that is more urgent?” said 
Phina. 

“Hey ?—what ?” exclaimed the uncle; 
‘“what does that matter? We are only 


; talking of current affairs, are we not ?”” 


‘Godfather Will,” answered the lady, 
“it is not of a wedding that we are going 
to fix the date to-day, but of a depar- 
ture.” 

“* A departure!” 

“Yos, the departure of Godfrey,’ con- 
tinued Phina—‘“‘of Godfrey, who, before he 
gets married, wants to sce a little of the 
world!” 

“You want to go away—you?” snid 
William W. Kolderup, stepping towards 
the young man and raising his arms as if 
he were afraid that this ‘rascal of u 
nephew ” would escape him. 

“Yes; Ido, uncle,” said Godfrey, gal- 
lantly. , 
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“To become a Crusoe!” 


«« And for how long?” 

“ For eighteen months or two years, or 
more, if—” : 

oe If— » 

“ If you will let me, and Phina will wait 
for me.” 

“Wait for you! An intended who in- 
tends until he gets away!” exclaimed 
William W. Kolderup. 

“You must let Godtrey go,” pleaded 
Phina; ‘‘I have thought it carefully over. 
I am young, but really Godfrey is younger. 
Travel will age him, and I do not think it 
will change his taste! He wishes to travel ; 
let him travel! The need of repose will 
come to him afterwards, and he will find 
me when he returns.” 

“What!” exclaimed William W. Kol- 
derup, ‘‘ you consent to give your bird his 
liberty ?”* 

“‘ Yes, for the two years he asks.” 

“‘ And you will wait for him?” 

“‘ Uncle Will, if I could not wait for him 
I could not love him!” and so saying, 
Phina returned to the piano, and, whether 
she willed it or no, her fingers softly played 
a portion of the then fashionable ‘‘ Départ 
du Fiancé,”’ which was very appropriate 
under the circumstances. 

But Phina, without perceiving it, per- 
haps, was playing in A minor, whereas it 
was written in A major, and all the sen- 
timent of the melody was transformed, 
and its plaintiveness chimed in well with 
her hidden feelings. 

But Godfrey stood embarrassed, and said 
mot a word. His uncle took him by the 
head, and, turning it to the light, looked 
fixedly at him for a moment or two. In 
this way he questioned him without having 
to speak, and Godfrey was able to reply 
s-ithout having occasion to utter a syl- 


And the lamentations of the ‘‘ Départ du 


; Fiancé” continued their sorrowful thene, 
and then William W. Kolderup, having 

‘made the turn of the room, returned to 
Godfrey, who stood like s criminal before 
the ® ge. Then, raising his voice, 

| «You are serious?” he asked. 

** Quite serious!” interrupted Phins, 
‘while Godfrey contented himself with 
| making a sign of affirmation. 
| “* You want to try travelling before you 
| marry Phina! Well! you try it, my 
| nephew!” 

e made two or three steps, and stop- 
ping. with crossed arms before Godfrey, 


‘« Where do you want to go to?” 

‘ Everywhere.” 

“And when do you want to start?” 
“When you Please, Uncle Will.” 

| “All right,” replied William W. Kol- 
| derup, fixing a curious look on his nephew. 

Then he muttered between his teeth, 

‘“‘ The sooner the better.” 

At these last words came a sudden inter- 
ruption from Phina. The little finger of 
‘her left hand touched a G, and the fourth 
had, instead of falling on the key-note, 
| rested on the “sensible,” like Ralph in the 
“Huguenots,” when he leaves at the end 
of his duet with Valentine. 

Perhaps Phina’s heart was nearly full, 
she had made up her mind to eay nothing. 

It was then that William W. Kolderup, 
without noticing Godfrey, approached the 
piano. 

* Phina,” said he, gravely, ‘‘ you should 
never remain on the ‘sensible’! ”” 

And with the tip of his large finger he 
: dropped vertically on to one of the keys, 
and an “A natural” resounded through 
the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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serious?” 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY PETS. 


xX the word “pet” every boy's mind 
Will at once conjure up a picture of 
Tabbits, guinea-pigs, cats, dogs, pigeons, 
White mice, and singing birds. It is not of 
these, however, that I propose to say a few 
words, but of some other animals which are 
tather less frequently seen in this position, 
though by no means ill adapted for it. 

Nor do I intend to mention monkeys, 
love-birds, racoons, or expensive foreign pets 
of that sort, which are costly both to bu 
and maintain, and which it is cruel to keop 
unless we can provide a proper place for them, 
a oe a great deal of senda to their 

irements, is paper will concern itself 
ouly with such things as are within the reach of 
any boy who reads it. 

The other day we had a chat about tame 
sakes, so we need not refer to them again ; but 
Iwill tell you something about some other rep- 
tiles which I used to have, in the hope of 
inducing you to go in for like specimens, feeling 
quite sure that you will derive both pleasure 
and profit from watching them. 

Everybody knows all abeut guinea-pigs and 
their habits, but how many boys, or grown-up 

people either, can tell the difference between a 

ard and a newt? And which is the rarer feat, 
to teach a dog to sit up and beg, or to induce a 
frog to come at your call, and feed out of your 
hand? Besides, you will find people spend 
more hours in looking at your snakes and lizards 
than they would bestow minutes on rabbits or 
¥hite mice; and although they may shudder 
all the time and express disgust at them, they 
will not be satisfied until you have answered a 
‘ore of questions about them—for you will be 
8 better anthority on the subject ‘after a fow | 
Weeks’ practical observation than any book. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, ©.M.Z.S, 


As a young lady, to whom I sent a pair of sala- 
manders a little while ago, wrote—‘‘ they are 


such a gloriously uncommon ssion |” 
Well, I had a case much like the one I 
advised you to make for the snakes, except that 
it had rand of glass at the back as well as the 
front, and a trap-door of zinc in the top. The 
floor was covered with gravel and moss in the 
same way ; there was no tree, but in the middle 
of the saucer, which was the largest and deepest 
that I could get, stood a flower-pot containing a 
hart’s-tongne fern. Here I kept and studied 
for a long time three slow-worms, half a dozen 
spotted salamanders, two natterjack toads, about 
fifteen green tree-frogs, and, in the saucer, a 
number of great and lesser newts, which left 
the water and returned to it at their pleasure ; 
a very pretty and interesting group of little 
reptiles. They all fed on earthworms, which I 
used to throw in by handfuls, as fast as I could 
get them, and let them burrow away in the 
moss, knowing that they would come up at 
night and be caught. I also put in all the 
small maggots and grubs that I could find, but 
I used to take my pets out, one by one, to 
indulge them with slugs, of which they were 
very fond, as the slugs’ slimy tracks made the 


| glass so dirty. 


The slow-worm, or blind-worm, as perhaps you 
know, is in reality not a worm at a; neither, 
indeed, isit a ‘ brittle-snake” (Anguis frigalis), 
as naturalists have named it)—but a true lizard, 
notwithstanding that it has no external legs. if 
you examine one closely, you will not only dis- 
cover its eyes, but will find that you can cause it 
to wink; and since no snake has eyelids, its 
character is cleared on that score too. It is, im 
truth, a most beautiful and harmless little crea- 
ture. Although it tries to bite at first, its tiny 
jaws can make no impression on the softest skin. 
{ am not going to enter into its nature and pecu- 
liarities here, as it has been described before in 
these pages. You will find a picture of the slow- 
worm, as well as the newts and 
natterjack toad, in the coloured 
plate of ‘‘British Reptiles ” issued 
in September of last year. 

The salamanders were the most 
curious denizens of my case ; weird, 
lizard:like creatures, about four 
inches in length, slow in move- 
ment, with bulbous heads, and 
plump, rounded bodies of u glossy, 
jet-black ground colour, relieved 
with lovely ‘‘ sunflower ” or orange 
bands and spots, Though they 
have long tails, and look like 
lizards, they are really amphibians, 
and allied to frogs and toads, being 
developed from funny little tadpoles 
with legs. The term ‘ amphibian '” 
is applied to this group of reptiles, 
not because they live partly in the 
water and partly on land—turtles, 
alligators, and many serpents would 
better deserve the title if that were 
the reason—but because they are 
veritable jish in the tadpole stage, 
breathing by means of gills. Sala- 
manders do not bite, and are always 
tame. 

The tree-frogs, I think, used to be 
most admired, and were certainly 
exquisite creatures. ahey are more 
compact and rotund in shape than 
the common frog, but equally ac- 
tive ; seldom larger than the half- 
shell of a good-sized walnut ; of a 
delicate, silver-grey hue under- 
neath, while above they vary ac- 
cording to the state of the weather 
(they are capital barometers) from 
coal-black to brilliant grass-green. 
Their chief characteristic, however, 
is the peculiar “sucker” arrange- 
ment on the feet, which enables 
them to stick on leaves in any position, like a 
fly. It was ludicrous to watch them jump 
against the smooth glass and adhere to it wit! 
| ease for any length of time, with their silver 
throats palpitating ; if the glass happened to be 
wet, they slid gently to the bottom. So exactly 
did their colour match that of the hart’s-tongue 
fern, that one had to look a long time before the 
eye could distinguish them resting unconcealed: 
on the leaves: when they leapt against it, they 
seemed actually to disappear! Mr. Clarence. 
Bartlett, of the Zeological Gardens, told me the 
other day that he has a number of these frogs 
loose in his conservatory, where he would pro- 
bably never catch sight of them, but that they 
know his whistle, and come peeping out from 
among the plants to be fed with meal-worms. 
Last December I brought home a very rare tree- 
frog from Brazil ; it was n_ and silver-grey 
like these, but the legs and sides were crimson 
striped with black. 7 

Green frogs come from Germany and Belgium 
chiefly ; salamanders from the south of Europe ; 
natterjacks, newts, and slow-worms may be 
picked up in every part of this country, though 
the toad is not so common as it used to be. All 
may he purchased at the shops in Seven Dials 
_ and elsewhere ;-slow-worms cost about sixpence 


ones a little more); natter- | 
jacks, sixpenc ewls, a penny, twopence, | 
threrpence, or pence, according to their! 
variety ; salamanders, at the Leyinning of the | 
scason, eighteenpence or two shillings, but when | 


apiece (very lary 


A 


f]\wo days later a humble cort¢ge left the 
f chateau of La Charmoise, und bore 
{a9 baroness to her last home. The coffin, 
covered by a simple black cloth, with 
neither crest nor coronet, was carried by 
four peasznts. Behind them walked Ralph, 
bare-headed, and with serious mien, fol- 
Jowed by # small group of the old tenants | 
who ad remained faithful in adversity to | 
the memory of their good mistress. A 
fine, cold rain, which had been falling 
since the morning, shrouded plain aud ' 
forest in a thick, grey mist, and added still 
more to the mournful appearance of the 
sad procession. | 

Before leaving the chateau, Ralph had 
received a visit from the new proprietor, 
an honest burgess of Pontlevoy, who bad 
good-naturedly invited him to stay at La 
Charmoise as long as he wished, it being 
his intention to transform the old scignorial 
domain into a farm. But the poor lad, 
although touched by the generous offer, | 
had declined it. The old home could now 
have only sorrowful recollections for him, 
and he wished to get away from it as soon 
as he could. 

The evening ‘before, Master Leloup bad | 
handed over to him the sum of fifty-five | 
livres, the last tatter of his patrimony. 

Having then changed his clothes for a 
garb more modest, and but slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the peasants in the 
neighbourhood, Ralph had put together a 
few things in a handkerchief, and thus 
equipped, had started on his way, begin- 
ning his journey behind the coftin of his 
mother. 

When the cortége reached the end of the | 
avenue, the lad had turned round and 
respectfully saluted the venerated roof, 
which he never expected to see again, and 
then, without s tear, resumed his place, 
upright and unmoved beneath the crushing 
weight of his many sorrows. 

It was indeed a proud heart, and one; 
well prepared for the strife of life which } 
beat in the bosom of this gentle, timid- 
looking boy of sixteen; under his delicate 
appearance he concealed a vigour and a; 
strength well worthy the ancient renown 
-of the old Haudrys. 

In the centre of the graveyerd at Pontle- | 
voy, in the place of honour, there rost the i 
tomb of the barons ot La Charmvise, ' 
an elegant edifice of granite due to one; 
of the best architects of Touraine. This | 
mausoleum, for a long time the pride of 
the family, was now to be the last resting- 
place of their respected name. 

When the coffin had been carried down 
into the vault, and when the heavy door 
had shut on it, Ralph warmly pressed the 
hands of ench of those who had come with 
him, and after wishing him better fortune 
in the future they departed. But the old 
servant remained with her younz master. 

“My good Bridget,” he said to her, 
“before I leave you, perhaps for ever, let 
me give you this money. It is littlo 

vocurh, but it will take little for you to 

» and it will keep you scme time 
nt.” 
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why they showld be 
pensive ; when Twas in Antwerp my lau 
used to bring me a large jugtul at a time fe. 
Merxem. 


plentiful not more than eightpence each. ‘Tree- | dozen. 1 don’t. se 
frogs are rather dearer ; to buy th iugly you 
pay from ninepence to one-and-s apicee, 
but you would probably get them cheaper by 
going to Jamrach und purchasing them by the 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 
STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON, 
CHAPTER ML.—TNE ROYAL AUVERGNE, 


And he held out to her a silken purse, ' the young man clasped her affectionate 
through whose meshes there glittered a few | in his arms. 
louis-d’ors. But the old woman gently! ‘Above all,” she sobbed, ‘‘never let you 
pushed the purse back. i grief abate your courage.” 

“Keep the money,” she said, “it will! ‘Never fear, Bridget; it is not te> 
be of more use to you than tome. Before which do most honour te the memory 
you xo, tell me, at least, whither you think | those we love best.” 
of going, so that I may follow youin my: And disenguging himself from her e:- 
prayers,” brace, Ralph seized his stick and 

“Where God may lead me,” answered | bundle; and then having thrown a 
the lad, reverently. \ kiss towards the tomb of his mother, 

“ Aud why do you not go to your Unele : hurried out of the cemetery. 

John, the lord of Vineuil¥ He has always; A few minutes afterwards, having pas: : 
liked you as his sister’s son, and assuredly | the last of the honses in the town, be tui: 
had not the good man been now at Lev-! himself at the cross-roads of Pie 
roux, in Berry, kept to his bed by the gout, ! Minuit, so called from a Druidical dol: 
he would have been with us to-day.” which then lifted its rocking-table at 

“I do not doubt it, Bridget; Lut my | spot, but which the peasauts have 
uncle has in our trouble done more fur us removed, although they keep to the na 
than he ought. You know as well as I do ' Four roads coming from different point: .: 
that he is not over rich, and is heavily | the horizon here cross. Ralph rested fer» 
blessed with six daughters, two of whom | moment, undecided which to take. T- 
are grown up. I would not like to add to | cmotions of the last few days bad hare. 
his cares that of having to support mej left bim time to form any plan, and! 
while I am doing nothing. Besiaes, I pro- | would have becn considerably embarras-. 
mised my mother that I would work for | had any one asked him to which par 
my livelihood.” France he was going. However, as ! 

“Work! You, the Baron of La Char- | would not at any price go back past | 
moise!”? exclaimed the govd woman, ' Charmoise, he took, after a little thoug::. 
clasping her hands in astonishment. ‘ the road leading to the Cher. 

‘And why not?” replicd the lad, in; ‘Sufficient for the day is tbe evil ther 
unquavering voice. ‘I am not aware that‘ cf,” be murmured. ‘ It will be time t- 
work has ever dishonourcd an honest man, : morrow to think of the future.” r 
but if through some empty prejudice my; The rain had ceased, and under 
work might cast a stain on my title, 1’ | magic influence of the sun's rays the lat. 
abandon the title, and I shall be no happier , scape, hitherto sombre and dull, appear: 
and no unkeppier. For the rest, be con-jin a thousand beauties, The osks, & 
tent; I have faith in myself, and I hope! garnished with their withered leave’, 
that however humble may be my position, : stretched their yellow-tinted boughs atore 
my ancestors may never have to blush for; the confusion of shrubs and uneerwoo! 
my deeds. Come! Good-bye! Take the ; and everywhere from the humid earth * 
purse, and give me a kiss!” thousand wild flowers lazily lifted the: 

‘Once more, I do not want the money,” ' heads to greet the early caresses of 
said the old woman. spring. 


Feginning his journey behind the coffin of his mother. 


“Then I, your master, the Baron of La! Ralph, swinging along across the ¥" 
Charmoise, hereby order you to take it,” | of Lu Gurette, felt his heart swell with 
said Ralph, in a tone of pretend.-d hauteur, \ joyous cries of the birds, who already, °° 

“Well,” replied Bridget, at last avcept- | getful of the tempest, shook their 
ing the purse, “I sce that you are a man, ‘and chanted forth their apringtide by: 
and must be obeyed. May God bless and , Beneath that warming light he als 
Be his courage strengthen and bis hopes ™ 


watch over you! 
‘Tho poor woman burst into tears, while | vives Who has not at his age ? 
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Having traversed the forest at a rapid 
pice, he halted on its edge to contemplate 
once more the lovely landscape which un- 
rolled itself at his feet. 

The plateau sloped down abruptly in 
huge rounded ridges towards the Cher, of 
which the silver meanderings glittered in 
the distance across a shining valley of dcep 
emerald green. Beyond rose the smooth- 
ened terraces of the Berry plateau, whose 
fertile plains, dotted with their large iso- 
lated farms, could be scen on the distant 
horizon. Away towards the west, across 
the misty atmosphere, there rose the heavy 
mass of the donjon of Montrichard, watch- 
ing from its lofty cliff the eastern gateway 
of Touraine. 

Seated on the trunk of a tree, forgotten 
there by the foresters, Ralph remained in 
reverie before the entrancing picture, when 
suddenly a horse’s gallop caused him to 
start. Turning his head, he saw coming 
out of the forest a horseman wrapped in a 
large blue cloak, which fell over the neck 
of the horse. By the gold-laced three- 
corned hat, and sword hanging by his side, 
the lad recognised an officer of the king’s 
ary. 

The latter at sight of Ralph abruptly | 
reined up his horse. 

“Can you tell me, boy, which of these 
roads leads to Montrichard ?” 

Evidently the officer thought he was 
addressing some young peasant ; but with- 
out showing any irritation Ralph rose, and 
saluting politely, said, 

‘All these roads will take you to Mont- 
tichard, sir. The first to your right is the 
shortest, and you can take it if you are in 
3 hurry, but as it runs alongside the forest 
the rain will iu places have turned it into 
+ quagmire, which your horse will not get 
through without some difficulty. The one 
n front of you is a good bridle road ; but 
you will deign to take my advice, you 
will choose the one to the left, which, al- 
shough its hills are stecp, and it will cause 
you to go round a Jittle, is the best of the 
chree; and further, it will take you through 
che parish of Bourré, which is the loveliest 
‘pot in our lovely country.” 

Astonished perhaps at the reply, which 
lenoted an appreciation of the beauties of 
yature rather uncommon for a peasant 
ad, the officer looked at him with atten- 
ion for an instant or two, and then con- 
«nted himself with the remark, 

“So be it! my friend. I am much 
bliged to you for your advice, and will 

ake the read you recommend.” 

And then putting spurs to his horse, he 
tarted at full speed down the stecp slope 
f the valley of Vaublin. 

Ralph slowly followed him. Nothing 
hurried him, and he 
wished to enjoy at his 
case bis last walk in 
this well-loved place. 

a At first, on quitting 

the plateau, the Vaubliu 
is but a sharp fold be- 
tween two rounded hills 
. clothed with vines, but 
farther on it enlarges; 
its base becomes filled 
with verdure, winding 
sometimes between 
copses of oak, sometimes 
between plantations of 
hazel and chestnut- 
trees, until it opens on 
he very banks of the Cher. Here the land- 
cape suddenly changes its character. The 
cher, narrowed by itsown alluvium, which 
ids the valley, strikes off towards the 


Touraine plateau, and in the course of ages 
has cut back into it and formed a cerics of 
cliffs such as one meets with on an occan 
beach. These towering walls of stone, as 
white and compact as chalk, have been 
from remote antiquity scarred with quarries 
running deep into the bowels of the plateau. 
There, taking advantage of the imperme- 
able character of the rock, the peasants 
have cut out deep chambers, and healthy 
and convenicnt habitations, the terraccs 
which lead to them and the doors which 
open on to them adorning the side of the 
cliff, while the chimneys run up through 
the enormous overlying mass. In this way 
is formed the whole village of Bourré, o 
true city of the troglodytes, where even 
down to our own time the chamber of 
rock has been preferred to the ordinary 
house built in the open air. 

Ralph stopped on the banks of the Cher, 
near to the chateau of Vineuil, whose 
pointed roofs stood out from the white 
cliff which is crowned hereabouts by a 
scanty wood of oaks. For a moment he 
thought of asking for hospitality at 
his uncle’s house, but as it happened 
he was not at home. Fearing to meet the 
hackneyed condolences of the servants, the 
lad preferred simply to eat a piece of bread 


; he had brought with him from La Char- 


moise, and which he steeped in the deli- 
cious water of the river. 

Then following the bank, he slowly 
strolled on towards Montricbard, not 
caring to arrive there during the day, 
although he was little known in the town, 
having passed all his youth at La Char- 
moise or the abbey of Pontlevoy. 

However, the sun was still above the 
horizon when our young wayfarer reached 
the ancient city. To his great astonish- 
ment, as he entered the gate he found that 
the meadow along the faubourg was gay 
with tents, among which numerous sol- 
dicrs in white and blue uniform were 
noisily passing to and fro. 

Ralph bad never had an opportunity of 
secing so many soldiers all together before, 
and so urged by curiosity he directed his 
steps towards the camp. 
The cabarets on the fau- 
bourgs which faced the 
meadow were full of a 
noisy crowd of soldiers 
*, and villagers. 

At the entrance to the 
camp, @ group of idlers 
surrounded a tall 
lanky fellow, — who, 
mounted on a tub with 
his three-cornered hat 
over his ear and his 
laced uniform shining 
out bright in the sun, 
was in the midst of an 
inspiriting harangue. 

Ralph elbowed his way into the midst of 
his auditors. 

“Now then, my lids!” shouted the 
orator, ‘you will never get such a chance 
again! You know that the Royal Auvergue 
is the first regiment in France. It is 
the only one in which the soldier gets his 
soup three times a day, roast meat holi- 
days, and wine at discretion; you heur, 
over there, wine at discretion, always pro- 
viding of course that he does not drink 
enough to prevent him from walking in a 
straight line; for on that point the colonel 
is inflexible, and druvkards are condemned 
to drink nothing else but water for cight 
days. Without offence to others, I do not 
think there is any colonel to compere with 
the Baron de l’Estrade.” 


And to accompany his words the soldier 
held out bis arm towards one of his aco- 
lytes, who passed him a glass of wine 
filled to the brim. Having swallowed the 
ruddy beverage at @ single gulp and wiped 
his moustache with the back of his hand, 
the orator continucd, 

“There, you see—wine at discretion. 
You have already heard that each recruit 
enlisted will get, cash down, two handsome 
new crowns of six livres, not out of his 
pay. And in conclusion, to settle those 
who have got any pluck, I can tell you, 
with the colonel’s permission, that the 
regiment is at this very moment on the 
road to glory, having received orders from 
the king to go and take possession of some 
country of which I don’t happen to know 
the name, but where there is such a heap 
of booty to be got that those who come 
back will be rich men for the rest of their 
lives. And now those of you fellows who 
aspire to the honour of marching bencath 
the colours of the Royal Auvergne, step 
out. We only want ten men—understand, 
ten men; we have not got room for all of 
you.” 

Not a man stirred in the crowd; and the 
recruiter smiled ironically. 

“Above all things, don’t bustle cach 
other; we don’t want a disturbance nexr 
the camp—the colonel does not like that. 
Come forward one at a time.” 

A tall sturdy fellow, blushing furiously, 
stepped, after a pause, from the ranks of 
the spectators and advanced towards the 
sergeant, who, reckoning him up with a 
look, said to him, 

“What is your name?” 

“Victor Paumier.” 

“Well, Paumier, you look like our style 
of man; hold out your hand, and in the 
king’s name receive these two crowns of 
six livres, which the Baron de 1’Estrade so 
generously gives to you.” 

The countryman took the two pieces, 
and then a corporal advanced towards him, 
touched him lightly on the shoulder, and 
took him off to a neighbouring cabarct, 
where the recruit would sign with a cross 
the uct of his enrolment. 

Ralph bad followed this scene with in- 
terest, and while the sergeant rattled on 
he asked himself if this was not for him an 
unhoped-for opportunity. He was of 
course not tempted by the advantages 
dwelt upon in the clap-trap of the recruiter ; 
he knew very well that a soldier’s life was 
not a particularly brilliant one ;—often 
badly fed, through the avarice of the 
colonel, the poor private might be brutally 
treated by the subaltern officers, and liable 
to corporal punishment in case of serious 
offences, punishment against which Ralph’s 
whole proud spirit revolted. But for an or- 
phan, alone in the world, without friends or 
protectors, the army was a family in which 
he would be less likely to feel isolated. Then. 
Ralph knew no trade, and despite his 
courage, the prejudices of his caste, of 
which he thought so little, still inspired 
him with Jess repugnance for the military 
career than for a lite of manual labour. 

So that when the sergeant, having cleared. 
off Paumier, addressed the crowd with his 
joking, ‘‘ Who comes next ?” Ralph had 
wade up his mind. Pushing aside his 
neighbours, he stepped out from the group, 
and stood in front of the barrel on which 
the recruiter was enthroned. 

The sergeant bent down his head, and 
after a rapid glance, contented himself 
with, 

“What have you come here for, my 
boy *” 
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“I ' wish to be a soldier,” proudly 
answered the lad. p 

“Oh! You wish to be a soldier, do 
you?” said the recruiter, with a grin. 
*““Then, my little one, you must call again 
another day. The Royal Auvergne is not 
a nursery, and we do not take children in 
arms!” 

The rude pleasantry was greeted by the 
crowd with a huge shout of laughter. 
Ralph, reddening with shame, felt himself 
put out of countenance. He threw a look 
of anger at the sergeant, and then clearing 
his way through the ring of spectators, 
hurried at a rapid rate towards the town. 


(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


ioMAS CHOAT 


says: 
“‘No. 141 of Vol. UL, 
Bor's Own PAPKR, 
conclnded first part of 
‘The Giant Raft,’ and 
Bp to the preseut the 
‘ol. IV. has not oom. 
“menced the second 
part. I shall be glad 
to know why so many 
numbers are being 
published without the 
continusti 


B. J. Jarxz—Another 
distinguished friend! 
Read page 408 in No. 
166 once more, then 
read “Tom Brown” 
once more, and then 
you will fully appre- 
ciate the extent of our 
gratitude for your— 
“You are mistaken. 
Dean Stanley was not 
the author of ‘Tom 
Brown's Schooldays.'” 
Who said he was? 


‘ 


naces for metall 
T. Fletcher, ¥.0.8., 


B. §8.—Such small fur 
cal work are obtained from Mr. 
rarrington. 


baht Coole sar pied wane ot for your bicycle, mix 

ue an r er in equal proportions, 

ind lubricate with it. Glycerine is far better than 
oil as a lubricant. Cistern-taps exposed to the air 
will not freeze in the winter raed with glyce- 
rine. For ball-bearings add b! ead to the glyce- 
rine and water. 


‘W. B.—You mean the old myth of the phenix, the 
bird which was said to live five hundred years, and 
then to retire to Arabia and there make a nest of 
spices, flap its wings so fast as to set fire to it, burn 
itaelf to ashes, and then come forth a young bird 
once more to live for another five centuries. 


L. P. M.—The strings for the Kite in No. 72 can be 
fixed to a bellyband in the ordinary way, or to the 
extremities, or as shown in the article in No, 94. 


LONGLEY JENKINS.—We have said over and over again 
that we never reply by it, and that we never 
heard of a dealer in defaced penny postage-stamps. 


LILum.—‘“‘ Jack and John” has not been reprinted. It 
can only be obtained by buying the parts or volume 
containing it. 


Niu DespRRANDUM and Q.—Oleographs and chromo- 
Uth are both printed in oil-colours, and in 
exactly the same way, the only difference being that 
the oleograph is passed through a machine when 
finished to be ‘roughed ”—in other words, to have 
the canvas texture embossed on the paper. There is 
no necessity to varnish such things, and once you 
have varnished them and made a failure of the Job 
you cannot set matters right again. Why not keep 
them ender glass. It would cost you very little more 
than the vi 


Trerop.—The stampe with Mercury on them are Greek, 
and) the evins with ‘‘ore’ on them are Scandi- 
navian, 


Tommy Donp says he makes his birdlime by bolling 
linseed-oil till it gets thick enough, stirring it well 
and taking some time abeut it, and then pouring it 
into cold water. That made with mistletoe-berries 
is, however, the best. 


A. 8, WALKRR.—1. In No. 125 you will find the deriva- 
tion of “P's and Q's.” 2. Mr. Wood had the second 
best average for Lancashire in 1331, but he only 
played in five innings. Barlow, the “ Fabius Cunc- 
tator” of cricket, had third best with 26:19, but then 
he played in twenty-two innings. 3. Allan Hill is 
the fastest, perhaps Mr. Steel is the slowest. 


M. JoHNSTONE.—You must apply to the Admiralty, 
The mode of admission has recently been entirely 
altered. We can never reply by post. 


Friar Tuck.—1. The ‘sunburst " is the fanciful name 
given by the Irish to their battle-flag. It was of no 
particular device. 2 The seal of a diocese belongs 
to the see. 3. To waterproof clothes, dissolve half a 
pound each of alum and -of-lead in a pail of 
water, and stir occasionally for three hours. Pour 
off the clear solution, and in it soak your garments 
for twenty-four hours. Haog them ap to drip dry. 
4. Fiddlers at wakes, weddings, and festivals were 
generall paid in drinks, hence “as drunk as a fid- 

ler,” who towards the end of an entertainment was 
generally very drank. ‘As drunk as a lord” is a 
covert insinuation that a lord can get more drank 
than ordinary people before it is polite to notice it. 
Happily drunkenness in $y, and every class of 
jety is now estimated as it deserves to be. 


BR. J. READING.—Letters addressed to a country post- 
office to your own name “‘to be called for” will be 
kept for you till you call.’ There is no charge made 
for keeping them, nor has any notice to be given, 
but you must be travelling through or to the town, 
and not resident. Letters addressed to initials are 
sent back to the writer. As to feigned names, how 
is the postmaster to know what a stranger's real 
mame may be? You have only to call for your 
letters ; no proof of identity is required. 


INVINCTBLE.—Why not refer to the Laws? The ball 
need not hit your leg at all; it may hit you in your 
back ff you turn round to swipe at it, and yet if the 
umpire thinks it pitched straight and would have 
hit the wicket you would be out “leg before.” 


J. BATTERSLEY.—Law 36 meets all such cases, The 
umpire has full power to order him out when 
appealed to. 


tili ever since Silurian times. There is a nautilus in 
the Oxford clay of Bedfo1 onus, and 
of course there is V. Danicus in the . Ammo 
nites excavatus is not at all unlike a naatilus, and is 
another Oxford clay fosail, but of some rarity. 


LIBRARIAN. —In No. 118 you will find a list of the free 
libraries of London. To that at the British Museum, 
and also the one at Guildhall, you are not admissible 
unless over twenty-one years of age. The largest 
circulating libraries are those of Messrs. Mudie and 
Co., Limited, in New Oxford Street; and Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, at the railway stations. The 
Grosvenor Gallery Library in Bond Street is a new 
and somewhat fashionable one. 


"Mfor long beew fagarded ax the biggest ny the ord 

lor long been as the biggest in the world ; 

but there has now been discovered at Fernahaw, in 
the Dandenong district of Victoria, a specimen of 
the almond-leaved gum, Eucalyptus amygdalina, 
which has been carefully and accurately measured 
and Broves to be four hundred and 'y feet high, 
and sixty feet in girth, This Australian giant throws 
off its first branch at three hundred and eighty feet 
frem the ground. Some idea of what this means 
may ¥¢ obtsined when remember that if the 
tree were planted in St. Paul's Churchyard its sum- 
mit would overtop the cross of the cathedral by six- 
and-twenty feet; or if it stood in Parliament Square 
ita top would rise just a hundred feet above the 
Clock Tower, and that it could stand close up to its 
wall, for the trunk would ran it up without a 
branch until it reached some eighty feet above the 
finial. The clock face would come about way 
between the first branch and the ground. 


TOURIST.—Buy sixpennyworth of hard varnish for 
your stick; or mix together two ounces of gum- 
mastic, four ounces of gum-juniper, half an ounce of 
ti tine, and a quart of spirits-of-wine, and you 

have enough to varnish a dozen canes. 


C. J. RATTEE and SYLPH.—1. Since answered. 2 80 
far from getting the back numbers cheaper, yon may 
have to pay a little more forthem. We cannot sup- 
ply you with odd numbers of the first volume. They 
are out of print except im the part form, and of these 
there are very few left. We do not recognise the 
obligation ; we have frequently informed our readers 
that under no circumstances can we reply ay Post, 
and the fact of your enclosing a stamp makes no 
difference in our arrangements. 


FE. M. C.—Penelope is a four-syllable word, and is so 
pronounced. 


GENERATION and C. K.—A generation is the intern! 
of time that ela] 


curiously enough true to aday. From observations 
on the populat 
was foun 


“ The aged mother to her daughter spake— 
‘Daughter,’ said she, ‘arise. 
Thy daughter to her daughter take, 
yhose daughter's daughter cries.” 


A. CawsE.—It is not positively known who fint in 
troduced Christianity into Britain, thoagh a legend 
gives the credit to Aristobulus 


James Reav.—Far better buy them. Emery can be 
fastened on to wood, leather, etc., by beiling give 
very thin, adding a little miik, and then brushing 
the mixture over very hot, and dusting on the emery 
immediately. When coel you will find it firm and 


BuMBo and MARIvS.—You can tell the age of fowls by 
ths look of their spurs, legs, comb, etc. Another 
suggestion is to examine their teeth, but this is difi- 
cult—for a certain reason ! 


ANCIENT MARINER.—The rhymed rule of the road 2t 
vave written by pias Oray—"a0 Telation to th> 
* " man. is in a signal-books. The 
follor is the official version : 


“« When both side lights you see ahead, 
Port your hetm and show your red, 
Green to green, or red to red, 

Perfect safety, go ahead ! 

If to your starboard red 

It is your duty to keep clear, 

To act as Judgment fg edes proper, 

To port or starboard, back or stop her. 

But when upon your port ts seen 

A steamer's star! light of green, 

zhere's Bot, 89 mck for you to do, 
or green to port keeps clear of you. 

Both in safety and in doubt, 

‘Always keep a good look-out ; 

In danger, with no room to turn, 

Ease her! stop her ! go astern!” 


R, W. T.—We never meddle with litics in 
welten for the boys ot 


RAILWAY ENGINKER.—A 
motive department. 
shops to begin with. 


SIguRD (St. A.).—1. The objects are spin 
mon Echinus, or Sea Urchin. Most 


es 
of 
broken. 2 Yes, for eighteenpence the 
“‘B8clenoe Gossip.” i 


to the chief of the loco- 
‘ou will have to work im the 
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Price One Penny. 


)MY FRIEND SMITH. gr) 


| QHAPrER Ty.—HoW SMITH AND I TOOK A 


| Det OF FRESH AIR AND PAID FOR IT. \ \ 


S “circumstances over which I had no\ 


control” prevented my joining my\\ 


lellow troublesome and backward boys in’ 
"ikir daily retreat to the playground fo 
the next few days, I had only a limited 
Spportunity of s g how the new boy 
Sttled down to his new surroundings. 
Inside Stonebridge House we were all 
Wike, all equally subdued and ‘ Hen- 
(eeked.” The playground was really the 


\\ 


ft 
| 


“We scampered about like two kids,” 
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only place where any display of character | 


could be made, and as for three days I was ; ‘* Yes, it’s 


lower, you young idiot,” said Flanagan. | 


@ grin that fetches Smith, I 


* prisoncr, Smith remained as much a/ fancy. I grinned at him one day, mean- 


xofstery to me at the end of the week as he | 
had been on the day of his arrival. 1 

I could, however, guess from his looks , 
and the looks of the others that he was | 
having rather a bad time of it out there. | 
Hawkesbury used to come in with such a) 
gracious smile every afternoon that I was 
certain something was wrong; and Phil- | 
pot’s flushed face, and Rathbone’s scow), 
and Flanagan’s unusual gravity, all went | 
to eorroborate the suspicion. But Smith’s 
face and manner were the most tell-tale. 
The first day he had seemed a little doubt- 
ful, but gradually the lines of his mouth 
palled tighter at the corners, and his eyes 
Hashed oftener, and I could guess easily 


enough that he, at least, had not found his | 


heart's content at Stonebridge House. 

My term of penal servitude expired on 
Sanday ; and in some respects I came out 
of it better than I had gone in. For Mr. 
Hashford had the charge of all detained 
boys, and he, good-hearted, Henniker- 
dreading usher that he was, had spent the 
three days in drilling me hard in decimal 
frections ; and go well too, that I actually 
came to enjoy the exercise, and looked 


upon the ‘repeating dot” as a positive | 
pastime. Even Miss Hennixer could not | 
| agony of those Sunday evenings! 


rob me of that pleasure. 
“‘ Batchelor,” whispered Flanagan to me, 
as we walked two aud two to church be- 


hind the Henniker that Sunday, ‘‘ that new | 


fellow’s an awful queer cove. I can’t make 
him out.” 


“Norcan I. But how’s he been getting 
on the last day or two?” 

“Getting on! You never knew such 
scenes as we've had. 


He’s afraid of no- i 


body. He licked Philpot to fits on Thurs- | 


day—smashed him, I tell you. You never 
saw such a demon as he is when his dander’s 


Then he walked into Rathbone; and ' 


up. 
if Rathbone hadn't been a foot taller than 
him, with arms as long as windmills, he'd 
have smashed Rathbone.” 

“ Did he try it on you?” I inquired. 

‘‘ No—why should he ? ” said the sturdy 
Flanagan; ‘‘time enough for that when 
I make a brute of myself tohim. But I 
dare say he’d smash me too. It's as good 
asa play, I tell you. That time he did for 
Philpot he was as quick with his right, 
and walked in under bis man’s guard, and 
drove up at him, and took him on the 
flank just like—” 

“‘A bad mark to Flanagan for talking, 
and to Batchelor for listening,” rose the 
voice of Miss Henniker in the street. 

This public award made us both jump, 
and colour up too, for there were a lot of 
ladies and gentlemen and young ladies 
close at hand, all of whom must have dis- 
tinctly heard the Henniker’s genial obser- 
vation. However, I was most curious to 
hear more of Smith. Flanagan andI both 
had colds the rest of the way and finished 
our conversation behind our handker- 
chiefs. 

‘Have you heard any more about him?” 
asked I. 

“‘Not a word. He's as close as an owl. 
Hawkesbury says Hashford told him he 
came here straight from ancther school. 
By the way—keep your handkerchief up. 
man !—by the way, when I said he's afraid 
of no one, he ts afraid of Hawkesbury, I 
fancy. I don’t know why—” 

“YT don’t think I like Hawkesbury, 
cither. He's got such an everlasting 
vin. 


So will you have if you don’t talk 


; perate. 


ing to be friendly, but he didn't balf like 
it.” 

I laughed at this, greatly to Flanagan’s 
wrath. Luckily, however, no evil conse- 
quences happened, and we reached church 
without any more bad marks. 

Of all days, Sunday at Stonebridge 
House was the most miserable and des- 
We had not even the occupation 
of lessons, still less the escape to the play- 
ground, After church, we were marched 
back to the school, and there sect to read 
some dry task book till dinner. 

And after dinner we were set to copy 
out a chapter of Jeremiah or some other 
equally suitable passage from beginning to 
end on ruled paper, getting bad marks as 
on week days for all faults. After this 


‘came tea, and after ‘ea another dreary 


march forth to church. But the culminat- 
ing horror of the day was yet to come. 
After evening church—and there really 
was 8 sense of escape and peace in the old 
church, even though we could not make 


out the sermon—after evening church, we | 


were all taken up to Miss Henniker's parlour 
and there doomed to sit perfectly still for a 
whole hour, while she read aloud something 
by one of the very old masters. Oh, the 


I have sat fascinated by that awful 
voice, with a cramp in my leg that I dared 
not stir to relieve, ora tickling in thc small 
of my back from which there was no 


| escape, Or & cobweb on my face I had not 
t he I have felt | 
sleep taking possession of me, yet daring | 

| buck.” 


the courage to brush away. 


neither to yawn, or nod my head, or wink 
my eyes. I have stared fixedly at the gas, 
or the old china ornament on the mantel- 
piece, till my eyes became watery with the 
effort; and I have suffered all the tortures 
of a cold in the head without the possi- 
bility either of sniffing or clearing my 
throat! 

It made no difference to Miss Henniker 
that she was reading aloud. She had her 
eye on every one of us the whole time, 
nay, more than ever; and many a bad 
mark was sprinkled up with her readings. 


‘Once more, dearly beloved—Butchelor, | 


a bad mark,” became to me quite a fami- 
liar sound before J bad been many Sundays 
at Stonebridge House. 

This particular Sunday evening I thought 
I should go mad, at least, during the first 
part of the performance. I couldn't sit 
still, and the more I tried, the more rest- 
less Ibecame. At last, however, some 
chance directed my eyes to where the new 
boy was sitting in a distant corner of the 
room, and from that moment, I can’t tell 
why, I became a model of quiet sitting. 
I found myself forgettiog ali about the 
cobwebs, and Mrs. Hudson, and the china 
ornament, and the small of my back, and 
thinking of nothing but this solemn, queer 
boy, with his big eyes, and black hair, and 
troubled face. The more I looked at bim 
the more sorry I felt for him, and the more 
I wished to be his friend. I would— 

“‘Batchelor, repeat the last words I 
read,” broke in Miss Henniker. 

She thought she had me, but no! Far 
away as my thoughts had becn, my ears 
had mechanically retained those last melo- 
dious strains, and I answered, promptly, 

“ Latitudinarianism of an unintcMigent 
emotionalism !”” 

One to me! And I returned to my brown 
study triumphant, and pretty secure against 
further molestation. 


‘but I managed. 


I made up my mind, come what would, 
I would speak to the new boy and let him 
see J was not against him. 

Some one will amile, of course, and say, 
sarcastically, ‘‘ What a treat for the new 
boy!” but if he only knew with what fear 
and trembling I made thet resolation, he 
would acquit Fred Batchelor of any very 
great self-importance in the matter. 

Bedtime came at last, and, thankfal to 
have the “ay over, we crawled away te 
our roosts. The new boy’s bed, as I have 
said, was next mine, and I conceived the 
determination, if I could only keep awake, 
of speaking to him after every one was 
asleep. 

It was hard work that keeping awake ; 
Gradually, one after 
another dropped off, and the padding foot- 
steps overhead and the voices below died 
away till nothing was heard but the angry 
tick of the clock outside’ and the regular 
breathing of the sleepers on every hand. 

Then I softly slid out of bed and crawled 
on my hands and knees to Smith’s bed. It 
was an anxious moment for me. Hemight 
be asleep, and wake up in a fright to find 
some one near him; or he might be awake 
and resent my intrusion. Still I deter- 
mined I would go to him, and I was re- 
warded. 

“Is that Batchelor?” I heard him 
whisper as I approached his bed. 

“Yes,” I answered, joyfully, and feeling 
half the battle over. 

“Come in,” said he, moving to make 
room for me. 

“Oh no!” I said, in terror at the very 
idea, ‘Suppose I fell asleep. I'll knevl 
here, and then if any one comes I can crawl 


“What is it?” Smith eaid, presently, 
after a long and awkward pause. 

I was thankful that he broke the ice. 

“‘Ob,” I whispered, ‘‘aren’t you jolly 
miserable here, I say ?” 

“Pretty!” said he. ‘Aren't you?” 

“Oh, yes! But the fellows are all so 
unkind to you.” : 

Smith gave a little bitter laugh. ‘‘ That 
doesn’t matter,” he eaid. 

“ Doesn’t it? I wish I was bigger, I'd 


back you up—and so will Flanagan, if you | 


let him.” 

“Thanks, old man!” said the new boy, 
putting his hand on my arm. ‘It’s not 
the fellows I mind, it's—” 
pulled up. 

‘*Qld Menniker,” I put in, in accents of 
smothered rage. 

“Ugh!” said Smith; “ she’s awful!” 

But somehow it occurred to me the Hen- 
niker was not what Smith was going to 
say when he pulled up so suddenly just 
before. I felt certain there was sometbing | 
inysterious about him, and of course, being 
8 boy, I burned to know. 

However, he showed no signs of getting 
back to that subject, and we talked about 
a lot of things, thankful to have ec.» for 
once for onr pent-up feelings. It +. ..~ one 
of the happiest times I had known for 
years, as I knelt there on the hard carpet- 
less floor and found my heart going out 


and here he | 


to the heart of a friend. What we talked 
about was of little moment; it was pro- 
bably merely about boys’ trifles, such as 
any boy might tell another. What wil 
of moment was that there, in dreary, cheer: 
less Stonebiidge House, we had foun 
some interest in common, and some obje 
tor our spiritless lives. 

I told him all about home and my unc 
in hopes-that he would be equally com 
municative; but here he disappointed me. 
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“Are your father and mother dead 
too?” T said. 

“Not both,” he replied. 

It was spoken in a tone half nervous, 
half vexed, so I did not try to pursue the 
subject. * 

Presently he changed the subject, and 
tid, ‘‘How do you like that fellow 
Hawkesbury ?” 

“ Not much ; though I don’t know why.” 

Smith put out his hand and pulled my 
face close to his as he whispercd, ‘‘I hate 
him!” 

‘Has he been bullying you?” I in- 


quired, 

“No,” said Smith. ‘‘ But he’s—ugh—I 
don’t know any more than you do why I 
hate him. I say, shall you be out in the 
playground to-morrow?” 

“Yes, unless I get four bad marks 
before. I've two against me already.” 

“Oh, don’t get any more. I want to 
go for a walk.” 

“A walk!” I exclaimed. 
‘never be allowed !”” 

“But we might slip out just for a fow 
minutes ; it’s awful never to get out.” 

It was awful; but the risk. However, 
Thad promised to back him up, and so I 
‘said where he went I would go. 

“If it was only to climb one tree, or see 
just oue bird on the bushes,” he said, 
almost pathetically. ‘But I say, ain't 
vou getting cold ¥” 

I was not, I protested, and for a long 
sime more we continued talking. Then at 
‘ast the creaking of @ board, or the noise 
fa mouse, startled us in earnest, and in a 
snoment I had darted back to my bed. 
<All was quiet again. 

“Good night, old boy,” I whispered. 

“Good night, old man. Awfully good 
of you,” he replied. ‘I'll come to you 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

And not long after we were both sound 
asleep. 

I managed to keep down my bad marks 
lelow four next day, so that I was able 


“You'll 


‘once more to take my walks abroad in the | 


playground. 

It was with a little fecling of misgiving 
that I sallied forth, for Smith was at my 
side, reminding me of our resolution to 
escape, if only for a few minutes, to the 
free country outside. I would greatly 
have preferred not trying it, but Smith 
was sct on it, and I had not the face to 
leave him in the lurch. 

The far end ef the playground, beyond 
the swings, broke into a patch of tangled 
thicket, beyond which again a little ditch 
separated the grounds of Stonebridge 
House from the country outside. 

To this thicket, therefore, we wandered, 
after ‘‘ showing ourselves” on the swings 
for a few minutes for the sake of allaying 
suspic.ons. The other fellows were most 
of ther. loafing about on the far side of 
the gravel yard, where the marble holes 
were ; 80 we managed to make our escape 
pretty easily, and found ourselves at length 
standing on the breezy heath. Once there, 
Smith’s whole manner changed to one of 
wild delight. The sense of freedom seemed 
to intoxicate him, and the infection seized 
metoo, We scampered about in a perfectly 
ridiculous manner; up hills and down 
bollows, leaping ovcr bushes, chasing one 
another, and, in fact, behaving exactly 
like two kids (as we were) suddenly let 
loose from confinement. 

“Teay,” said I, all out of breath, ‘‘ sup- 
pore we run clean away, Smith?” 

Smith pulled up in the middle of a 


3eamper, and looked up and down on every | was a similar errand to Smith, but, as I | of his schoolfel 


side. Then the old solemn look came as 
he replied, 

“Where to, that’s it ?”” 

“Ob, Brownstroke, if you like; or your 
home. Let's turn up, you know, and give 
thew a jolly surprise. 

Smith's face clouded over as he said, 
hurriedly, 

“I say, it’s time to be going back, or 
we shall get caught.” 

This was an effectual damper to an 
idea of flight, and we quickly turned bac! 
once more to Stonebridge House. 

We found our gap all right, und strolled 
back past the swings and up the gravel 
walk as unconcernedly as possible, fully 
believing no one had been witness of our 
escapade. We were wrong. 

Hawkesbury came up to us as we neared 
the house, with the usual smile on his face. 

‘‘Didn’t you hear me calling?” he said. 
‘* You know it’s against rules to go out of 
| bounds, and I thought—” 

‘‘What! who's been out of bounds?” 
{said the voice of the Henniker at that 
; moment. 

Hawkesbury looked dejected. 

‘‘Who did you say, Hawkesbury, had 
| been out of bounds 2” 

“T’d rather not tell tales,” said Hawkes- 
bury, sweetly. 

“T've been out of bounds,” blurted out 
Smith, ‘‘and so has Batchelor. I asked 
| him to come, and Hawkesbury has been 
‘ spying and—” 
| “Silence,” cried Miss Henniker. ‘Smith 
, and Batchelor follow me.” 


| We followed duly to Mr. Ladislaw’s | 


| study, where we were arraigned. Hawkes- 
; bury was sent for as evidence. He came 
smiling, and declared he may have been 
| mistaken, perhaps it was two other boys; 
he hoped we should not be punished, etc. 
Smith was nearly breaking out once or 
twice during this, and it was all I could 
do to ‘keep him in. Hawkesbury was 
' thanked and dismissed, and then, with the 
) assistance of Miss Henniker, Mr. Hashford, 
;and Mr. Ladislaw, Smith and I were 
birched, and forbidden the playground fora 
fortnight, during which period we were 
| required to observe absolute silence. ~ 

| So ended our little adventure out for a 
| puff of free air! Among our fellows we 
gained little enough sympathy for our 
misfortunes. Flanagan was the only fel- 
‘low who seemed really sorry. The rest of 
the ill-conditioned lot saw in the affair 
only a good opportunity of crowing over 
their ‘Iestarred adversary, and telling me 
it served me right for chumming up to 
such a one. 

One day, greatly to my surprise, when 
the Henniker was away superintending the 
floggiug of Flanagan for some offence or 
other, Hawkesbury came over and sat 
beside me. 

“Oh,” said he, softly, ‘‘ Batchelor, I’ve 
been wanting to tell you how sorry I am I 
helped get you into yeur scrape. I didn’t 
mean—I was only anxions for you to know 
the rule. I hope you'll forgive me?” and 
he held out bis hand. 

What could I do? Perhaps he was 
telling the truth after all, and we had 
thought too badly of him, And when a bi, 
boy comes and asks pardon of a sm 
one, it is always embarrassing for the latter. 
SoI gave him my hand, and told him I 
was sure he did not mean, and that it did 
not matter at all. 

“Thanks, Batchelor,” he said, smiling 
quite gratefully. ‘‘It’s a relief to me.” 

Then I watched him go on what I knew 


expected, his reception in that quarter was 


‘| not quite so flattering as it had been in my 


case. I coutd see my chum’s eyes fire up 
as he saw the elder boy approach, and a 
flush come over his pale cheeks. I watched 
Hawkesbury blandly repeating his apology, 
and then suddenly, to my astonishmert 
and consternation, I saw Smith rise in biz 
seat and throw himself furiously upon his 
encmy. Hawkesbury was standing near a 
low form, and. in the sudden gurprise 
caused by this attack, he trip; over it 
and fell prone on the floor, just as Miss 
Henniker re-entered. 

There was a brief pause of universal 
astonishment, then the Henniker de- 
manded,. 

‘What is this? Tell me. What is all 
this, Hawkesbury ?” 

Hawkesbury had risen to his feet, smiling 
as ever, and brushing the dust from his 
coat, replied softly, 

“Nothing, really nothing, ma’am. I 
fell down, that’s all.” 

“I knocked you down! ” shouted Smith, 
panting like a steam-enginc, und trembling 
with excitement. * 

“Oh,” suid Hawkesbury, kindly, though 
not quite liking the downright way in 
which the adventure had been summed up. 
“It was only play, Miss Henniker. My 
fault as much as Smith’s. He never meant 
tu be so rough. Really.” 

** Silence, both!” said Miss Henniker. 

‘Smith, follow me!” 

‘Oh, Miss Henniker, please don’t punish 
| him,” eaid Hawkesbury. 

“ Silence,” replied the Henniker, icily. 
| Come, Smith.’ 

Miss Henniker had the wonderful art of 
knowing by instinct who was the culprit 
in cases like this. She was never troubled 
with a doubt as to her verdict being a right 
one; and really it saved her a great deal 
of trouble. 

Smith was haled away to justice, where, 
in addition to a flogging and further term of 
imprisonment, he was reduced for a given 
period to a bread-and-water diet, and re- 
i quired publicly to beg Hawkesbury’s par- 

on. 

That there might be no delay about the 
execution of the last part of the sentence 
the culprit was conducted back forthwith 
‘to the schoolroom, accompanicd by Miss 
Henniker and Mr. Ladislaw. 

“‘ Hawkesbury,” said the latter, address- 
ing the injured boy, ‘‘I have desired Smith 
to beg your pardon here and now for bis 
‘conduct te you. Smith, do as you have 
‘been told.” 

Smith remained silent, and I who 
watched him could see that his mind was 
made up. : 

“Do you hear Mr. Ladislaw, Smith ?” 
demanded the Henniker ; *‘ do as you are 
bid, at once.” 

“ Please, sir,” began Hawkesbury, with 
his pleasant smile. 

“Silence, Hawkesbury,” said the Hen- 
niker. ‘ Now, Smith.” 

But she might have been addressing a 
log of wood. 

“Do you hear what I say to you 
more she exclaimed. 

Smith only glared at her with his big 
eyes, and resolutely held his tongue. 

“‘Then,” said Mr. Ladislaw, ‘‘ Smith 
must be publicly. punished.” 

Smith was punished publicly; and a 
more repulsive spectacle I never wish to 
witness. A public punishment at Stone- 
bridge House meant a flogging adminis- 


once 


tered to one helpless boy by the whole body 
lows, two of whom firmly 


held the victim, while each of the others in 
turn flogged him. In the case of an un- 
popular boy like Smith, this punishment is 
specially severe, and I turned actually 
sick as each of the cowardly louts stepped 
up and vented their baffled wrath upon 
him. Hawkesbury, of course, only made 
the slightest pretence of touching bim ; 
but this of all his punishment seemed to 
be the part Smith could bear least. At 
last, when it was all ovér, the bruised boy 
slunk back 0 his desk, and class pro- 
ceeded. 

That night, as I knelt beside my poor 
chuin’s bed, he said, ‘‘ We've puid pretty 
dear for our run on the heath, Fred.” 

** You have, old man,” I replied. 

Smith lay still for some time musing, 
then be said, 

“Whatever do they mean by forgivin; 
enemies, Fred?” Mass td 

Smith didn’t often get on these topics, 
and I was a little nervous as I replied, 
“‘ What it says, I suppose.” 

“Docs it mean fellows like Hawkes- 
bury?” 

“I should say so,” said I, almost doubt- 
ful, from the way in which he spoke, 
whether after all I might not be mistaken. 

“Queer,” was all he replied, musingly. 

I tried hard to change the subject. 

“Are you awfully sore, Jack?” I saic 
“ Have one of my pillows.” 

‘Ob no, thanks. But I say, Fred, don’ 
you think it’s queer?” 

“What, about forgiving your enemies : 
‘Well, yes it is, rather. But. I say, it’s time 
T cut back. Good night, old man.” 

And I crept back to bed, and lay awake 
half the night listening to him as he turned 
from side to side in his sleep, and feeling 
tbat everything and everybody was queer, 
especially my friend Smith. 

(To be cont nued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 


By Horace Petuenicr. 
PART IL. 

T will be as well now to have the attention 
drawn to a golden rule to be kept in mind from 
the commencement to the finish of the violin— 
that is, the observance in every stage of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. Having selected the wood—the 
back, ribs, and head should if possible be of the 
eame tree—the first thing will be to decide on a 
ttern, and as the making of an original design 
for a violin is an arduous task for the most ex- 
perienced artist, the beginner had better select 
& good outlined instrument, 

such as may be found amon; 

the ordinary copies of Josep 
Guarnerius, and ejther copy 
or trace it. Two patterns 
cut in card’ or veneer—the 
latter is best- will be re- 
quired, one of the full size 
and shape of the outside 
edge of the violin, as dia- 
m No. 2, and one cut 
m a line traced three- 
sixteenths of an inch within 
the other. This smaller one 
will be tha outline of the 
interior of the violin, and 
for which a mould or block 
will now be commenced. A 
piece of plain Honduras 
mahogany will do planed on 
both sides to an equal thick- 
ness of about an inch; on 
this a line is drawn down 
the centre, and the smaller 


pattern placed with the 
straight sid ; inet the 
ine, @ ntil-line drawn 
ind, then the pattern Fig 2 
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turned over for the other side, and the line 
drawn. All the wood outside the line of the 
pattern may be cut away, takirg care that thesides 
are all round quite perpendicular to the lene: 
or the ribs, when secured, will not match the 
upper and lower plate alike, and cause much 
trouble. An oblong space will now be cut from 
each end, keeping to the central line, one inch 
and three-quarters by three-quarters of an inch, 
pieces from each corner, a triangle with the 
straight side an inch from the SPE. These six 
spaces will be filled with blocks of pine, 

ut an inch and a quarter high, whose 
grain when the mould is lying on the bench 
will run perpendicularly ; they will all require 
a touch of glue on their innermost surfaces, but 
not all round. They may be large enongh to 
extend outside the space cut away to allow of 
finishing off by placing the smaller pattern on 

in and cutting away the outside wood, and 
when done the outline of the mould will again 
be the exact counterpart of the interior of the 
instrament. Two round holes should be cut 
through the mould at the back of each corner 
and end block. 


an appearance as in Figs. 3 and 4. The height 

of al the blocks being alike cut from the same 

they will determine the height of the ribs, 
now occupy our attention. 


piece, 
which 


Fig. & 


The slips of wood for this 
cut roughly and a little thick, and 80 will 
require fining down a little, to the sixteenth of 
an inch, with a small-toothed plane ; an old plane 
with the iron filed into teeth will do. 
purpose the end must be secured firmly on a 
of the bench, so as to enable the planing to 


The mould will now present | 


will be lengths measured off, two pieces for the 
upper, two for the lower, and one each for the 
middle divisions, or bouts, as they are termed. 
They must now be bent to the requisite shape, 
after thinning the ends slightly for fitting the 
corners and lesser curves. A good way, and 
perhaps os easy as any, is to get a moderate- 
sized Italian or goffering-iron, place the heater 
in the fire till of a dull red heat, then return 
again to the socket, and then with a little coll 
water moisten the surfaee of the rib that you 
wish for the outer curve, and place it upper- 
most over the iron (Fig. 5). A piece of wood 


may be held in one hand to press the rib over 
the iron to the required curve ; it must be key 
on the move or the rib will get scorched Th- 
two middle ones should be done first. The 
curve may be tested from time to time by placin 
it in position. Ifa tolerable fit, the part of the 
corner block to which the rib will be attached 


For this | 


art 
be done from the clip, or the riba will bend | 


and snap in a provoking manner. A sharp- 
edged scraper will remove the tooth-marks, and 
some rather fine glasspaper put a finish to it. 
The width having been reduced to a trifle over 
the height of the corner blocks, cutting them 
into proper lengths will be the next thing. 
Some makers complete the ribs in four pieces, 
but it will be found easier to do them im six, 
although taking a little more time ; thus there 


can be brushed over with glue and the rib 
secured in position by means of a cramp, as ir 
Fig. 6, with a piece of cork or layers of paper 
next the rib, to prevent indentation. If not 
obtaina’le, the cramp may be substituted by 2 
piece of wood cut to the shape ofa letter E, with 
the middle tongue absent. The other middle rib 
may be done too. When, after some hours in a 
warm dry place, the cramps may be removed, 
and the ends which have projected beyond tha 


urposc are usually | corners may be carefully shaved down to a fine 


edge (Fig. 7). The upper and 
Tower ribs will be placed in the 
same manner, and will in their 
turn continue slightly beyond the 
corner block. And now comes a 
test of good workmanship. The 
middle rib, as before mentioned, 
having been shaved off at each 
end accurately, when the upper 
and lower ones are cut squarely off, as in 
Fig. 8, there should be no join perceptible, 
or scarcely so. 

All the ribs now being in position, the side 
linings to be attached to the upper edges, or 
what will, in reality jbe the lower ones when 
| the instrument )is) finished, will be com- 


Fig. 7. 
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menced. These will consist of slips of pine 
a quarter of an inch broad by one-sixteenth 
thick. The ends may be squared and run close 
up to the corner-blocks ; or, if you have suffi- 
cient confidence, you may insert the ends, 
al ned, in a small slit in the corner and end 
blocks, as in carefully-finished violins (Fig. 9). 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 

Bend them by heat, fit, and glue them in posi- 
tion, and secure them by clips against the ribs 
(Fig. 10). These sido-linings are for giving a 


SECTION, 


Fig. ul. 


firmer hold to the gine attaching the ribs 
all round. When the linings are complete the: 
may have their lower edges reduced by a small 
chisel] or gouge to a wedge-shape (Fig. 11). This 
4s not absolutely necessary, but tends to neat- 
ness and lightness. A word or two as to the 
glueing of these. A small quantity is required, 
and the excess which may exude from between 
all joins when the parts are pressed together 
during the progress of the work should be wiped 
away with aclean rag. There is a genoral ten- 
dency among the inexperienced in these mat- 
ters to use an overdose of thick glue with the 
idea of giving strength to the parts. 

The fis glue seen the better when the parts 
Git accurately. 

We have now arrived at # stage in our pro- 

when the mould with the ribs on in a 
complete state can be placed aside temporarily 
and the attention directed to joining of the two 
pieces for the back, which must be done accu- 
rately, or an ugly line will be seen down the 
centre. Sometimes the backs of violins are made 
of one piece; this saves labour, but seldom 
looks so well. 

The two pieces, after the thick edges have 
been planed evenly, must be glued and rubbed 
together, an then a little more thin gle added, 
and then brought together by cramps and 
tightened. When the latter cannot be obtained, 
they may be substituted by pieces of wood, with 
wedges (as in Fig. 12). A very fine join will 
scarcely need either, as the two pieces will hold 
together by atmospheric pressure when rubbed 

her. The same treatment will hold good 
as regards the pine for the front, which may be 
now joined for readiness, When quite dry, the 
ander, or flat. surface of both back and front 


jieces should be planed toa level, tested 

yy a straightedge, scraped with a steol scraper 
till quite true, and then glasspapered for a fine 
finish. Proper attention must be given to this 
portion of the work, or your violin, when com- 
pleted, will present a crooked appearance. 


Fig. 12. 


The large pattern may now be carefully placed 
sealant the join and the outline drawn round ; 
tho pattern is turned over for the other side, and 
there will be a complete outline of the back of 
the violin, with the semicircular piece at the 
upper end termed the nut. This will be re- 
peated with the front plate, but the nut will 
not be retained. 

A bow-saw will now be in requisition. If this 
cannot be obtained, the wood outside the out- 
line may be disposed of by an ordinary saw, 
roughly, and the rest cut away with the knife. 
A. particular kind is in general use with 
violin-makers, and is made by the workman 
himself. A good way is to get a worn-out, 
thin, flat file, or any piece of good steel. Get 
the two flat surfaces ground evenly, and im- | 
bedded between two pieces of hard wood, one | 
channelled to receive the blade, which should 
Project about an inch and a quarter beyond the 
end. Then glue them firmly together ; the 
result will be a strong, useful knife that will 
last a lifetime. It should be sharpened off at an 
angle (Fig. 13). As the steel wears away the 
handle can be reduced with it. The wood being 
cut from outside the line, with the edge left 


quite upright, the thickness of the permanent 


up the grain and the work would be spoilt. This 
manner of cutting will apply only to the hard, 
curly wood, Work gently and perseveringly ; 
be content with little at a time, watching well 
while proceeding the gentle swell of the model. 
The farther the progress the smaller the chips 
will be, until the general contour is indicated. 
There will now be required a flexible steel 
scraper. An excellent one can be made from a 
piece of steel stay-busk, the edge made quite 

juare on an oilstone, and then burnished with 
a bradawl, to make a keen cutting edge; this 
will bend to almost any curve that may be re- 
quired, and it may pass over and over again 
and across to correct the curves in all directions 
from the centre orapex (a). The latter, it will 
be noticed, if the model is good, will not be 
exactly midway from end to end, but a little 
below, on the join, should be very gentle, and 
the exact not perceptible except by mea- 
surement. Indeed, much of the beauty of a fine 
violin consists in the delicacy with which the 
curves are carried out from part to part. The 
scraping being done, the surface may be glass- 
papered, and then held in different directions 
with the light, in order that any slight irre- 
gularities may be detected and down. 
‘This being done, and the surface being good in 
all respects, the plate may be taken from the 
board, snd the latter gouged out roughly to a 
little greater depth than the height of the 
modelling of the back plate, to allow of it being 
laid curved side downwards, with some sheets 
of soft paper between to prevent injury. 

Having fastened it in as before, with the 
compere, spaces representing the corner and endl 
bl will be marked with a pencil—a little 
larger will be better; and when this is done the 
gor can be used to work away the wood 
Fithin a marginal line drawn about half an inch 
from the edge, of course leaving the corner and 
end block spaces as marked. Pare away gently 
towards the centre from the dotted line (see 


Fig. 


13, 


edges may be scratched or slightly cut all round | Fig. 15). When cut to some little depth the 


by a piece of steel cut to shape (Fig. 14), and 


Fig. 14 


used as a gauge. After this is neatly done, a 
stout piece of board should be obtained, large 
enough to extend about an inch or so outside, 
and held by cramps at each, or by nailing two 
long slips each side of the back (Fig. 14), which 
can easily be relieved or prevented from sliding 
by a wooden peg at each end. | 
The back is now ready for modelling out. 
Yon will place the violin to be copied near you, 
and study the way the model rises from the 
edge to the highest part, which mark a dot; 
and. then, with a nicely-sharpened gouge, of a 
flattish make, clear away the wood down to the | 
scratched line. You must cut at right-angles | 
with the grein, and not with it, as that would t ar ‘ 


Fig. 15. 


plate may be removed, and the callipers (Fig. 15) 
—an indispensable article— applied to ascertain 
the thickness of wood, and if this is reduced to 
slightly within # quarter of an inch for the 
thickest part about the apex before mentioned, 
it will be time to stop gouging, and with the 
scraper regulate the fall from the marginal line 
to this point, cutting across the fibres as with the 
outer side. The thinnest parts will be by the 
marginal line, about three parts of one-cighth 
of an inch all round, from thence to the thi-kest 
will be a gradual increase to three-sixteenths. 
(To ve continucd.) 
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RoM what we have 
already said, it will 
be understood that 
ourexperimentalist 
will have had no 

opportunity of 

watching the gra- 
dual development 
from the 
t of their 
gnation tothe 


impre 
: . tine they became 
st 7—because of course he will not have 
received them till this period, and so he has 
missed a very interesting part of the fish’s his- 
tory. To supply in some sort this omission, 
I will give just those little details which can 
be seen-with the aid of a good lens, which, by- 
the-bye, shonid find a place in every naturalist’s 
repertory. 

‘*For some time,” says Mr. Francis Francis 
in his ‘‘ Fish Culture,” “little change is observ- 
able in the ova, but at length globules of an oily- 
looking substance are formed. By degrees these 
densify, and by the aid of a strong glass a thin 
whitish line may be traced coiled within the 
egg. This is the carliest development of the 


spinal column, and of course it becomes more | 


distinct as the animal becomes more formed. 
And about the fifth or sixth week (in water of 
moderate temperature we may say usually from 
the thirty-fifth to the forty-Afth day) a small 
dark speck, probably on close examination two 
Dlack specks, will be observable. 
eyes of the embryo, the form of which may now 
be traced almost by the naked cye. Ina few 
days the eyes become distinct, and the embryo 
may now be discerned without the aid of a glass 
moving and often turning round in the egg.” 
This is how Mr. Francis speaks of the period 
in the existence of the ovug between its birth 
and the time when it comes into possession of 
our tyro. The by far most interesting part of 
its nonage, however, lies before us. By means 
of your glass siphon and lens you will, without 
doing the slightest injury to the egg, perceive 
through its transparent walls the gradual growth 
and definition of the tiny fish. You will per- 
ceive the pink lines hereafter to become arteries, 
the ruddy spot presently to form the heart, and 
whichevennow toes elementary duty in cireulat- 
ing the vital fluid. All this can be scen with- 
out injury to the egg or its contents, and mar- 
vellous and altogether beautiful is the gradual 
development of this germ of life, which in its 
full maturity will perhaps arrive at the “lusty” 
life and glorious symmetry of a four-pound trout 
ora twenty-pound salmon. By-the-hye, let it 
be clearly understood that the ova of salmon are 
equally procurable with those of trout. 
part, I advise a half-and-half mixture. The 
salmon can be reared to two and three pounds’ 
weight in fresh water, if land-locked—that is, 
kept in a lake and fed; otherwise they seek the 
sea, to reascend in spawning-time. While 


young, however, both trout and salmon are | 


very lovely, and can be rendered quite docile. 
It is well if the buyer of the eggs inquires 
when they are expected to hateh. After the 


"ft Kicks in the glass wit 


Bit look like ? 


These are the | 


Formy | 


By J. Harrixcton KEEng, 
Author of “Fish, and How to Catch Them,” ete. 
PART Iv. 


| eyes appear, however, three weeks or a month 
' sees this important change. One morning as 


i | usual you go to see what progress your ova have 
) , made, when you perchance perceive a tiny speck 
f | of bright red amongst the eggs of pale coralline 


tint. On looking closer and taking this up 


» | With the siphon, you are amazed to see that the 


| fish has thrown off the egg and emerged into 
' active, vigorous, energetic life. See how it 
frantic endeavours to 
i get away somewhere. Now it is quiet, and 
; what a wondrous little fellow it is! What does 
See there is a thin streak of 
‘ almost transparent substance with a huge belly, 
larger apparently than the egg it has just 
emerged trom. And its length is quite half an 
inch overall. This stomachic appendage seems 
| composed of some gelatinous liquid, in which the 
| tiny oil globules before referred to seem to float. 
| And see the bright red speck near the head ! 
Whatis that? Itis the heart, good reader, that 
as we look at it throngh our lens is visibly 
pumping the life's flnid through these tiny cord- 
like veins that ramify from it. And this is the 
| fish that horoafter shall make the blood thrill 
with an exquisite pleasure as it bounds and flies 
up, down, and across the stream securely hooked 
by the deft hand of piscator. How glorious are 
the works of the Creator! This tiny entity is 
| perchance a young salmon, for whose family 
; miles on miles of paper have been inscribed 
| with laws, hundreds a thousands being fed on 
their flesh, and whose members have given 
health-bringing joy on the salmon rivers of the 
world, 

Turn it back into the trough. Notice that 
its huge disproportionate eyes—which shall be 
in future years as brilliant and keen of sight as 
those of the mountain eagle—dislike the light, 
and it ‘‘ wobbles” to the bottom behind some 
sheltering stone, there to mature its vitalised 
but as yet unformed, ungainly body. 

As you are looking at this your welcome ugly 
firstborn, you perhaps may remark tho frantic 
movements which seem to be going on inside 
an egg lying near where the tiny brat has 
hidden himself. Take up this wriggler in your 
siphon and watch his antics. Hold the glass 
; with your warm hand a second, and lo! the 
| shell has burst, and a pair of very wide-open 
eyes are protruding. Replace the egg in the 
water very gently, and watch the operation of 
‘hatching. With two or three frantic struggles 
the shell splits open, and the captive is free. 
: See how he exults in this new-found world and 
freedom! Up tothe surface he struggles, and 
after splashing thereabouts some little time his 
strength is exhausted, and he falls prone on his 
side behind some sheltering stone. Should the 
; Struggler have-difficulty in separating from the 
shell, take your feather and gently aid Nature 
in her work, Not infrequently are there cases 
of strangulation owing to diftieulty in this 
process. 

The hatching will now go on with no inter- 
| mission till all will have emerged. After you 
| know the hatching has begun it is as well to 
| keep the fish in darkness. Of course you can, 
‘if you wish, take a few of the eggs likely to 
break through, into the drawing-room in a deep 
cup with plenty of water, that such friends as 
you may have present may sec the interesting 
sight. This change will do the fish no harm, 
providing they are afterwards immediately re- 
turned to the hatching-trough. There is no / 
‘more beautiful study in the world than one of 
) the newly-hatched fry placed in an ordinary ! 

microscopical tank and viewed with medium | 
powers. 


account fail, and it should be rather more plen- 
tiful than before. The zinc guard to the outlet: 
must bo seen to, so that none of the little fish 
can struggle against it and get stuck there, which 
would be the case if it were placed too near 
the aperture. My plan is to bend the perforated. 
zinc into a square form, and place two pieccs 
of wood, like rafters, as it were, between the 
two sides of the trough, to keep it close. No 
accident will then ensue, because the draught 
of water is not sufficient to overcome the natural 
vigour of the fish. The filters must be changed 
and cleansed often ; the same materials will do- 
in and again, and as soon as it is judged that 
all the eggs have hatched the feather must be 
used gently to agitate the water, so that the: 
egg-shells may be taken out by means of a little 
fine muslin net, which can be easily made. 
Perfect cleanliness is your most important con- 
sideration, or there is a strong probability of 
fungoid disease attacking the gills of the little 
fellows, and this seems to me to be entirely with- 
out remedy when it once gets a distinct hold. 

In about another six or seven weeks you will 
observe your fry have grown larger, and have 
nearly, if not quite, lost the umbilical bag or 
vesicle on which they had previously fed. They 
must now be removed to the tank or cistern, and 
in a short time you will perceive they are get- 
ting remarkably lively, and dart hither and 
thither as if in search of food. You can now 
disconnect the hatching-trough from the reser- 
voir, and allow the water to fall not too lavishly 
from the filter into the larger tank. Your fishy 
now require feeding, and the all-important 
question of food presents itself. At one 
time grated liver—that is, liver that had been. 
boiled and grated—was almost entirely used, 
but it was found to sometimes remain in the 
water, rendering it impure, so something clse 
had to be devised. ir. Buckland, and his 
clever curator, Mr. Edon, at South Kensington, 
were therefore in the habit of employing the tiny 
blood or hair-worms procurable trom the mud of" 
the Thames. This is a very beautiful little 
creature, and lives in the water, forming patches 
Tesembling at first sight vermilion velvet. but 
it is an expensive diet. My friend Mr. Byram 
Littlewood, of Cecil Street, Huddersfield, uses 
the roe of flat fish, and the little fellows seem to- 
take to itimmensely. This is how he does it. 
He takes a piece of zinc netting and gently rubs 
the roe on it, then immerses it in the water, and 
immediately the tiny eggs float off. Fora boy, 
however, who has followed my instructions to this 
point, I would advise the employment of Messrs. 
Spratt's fish meal (their address is Tooley Street, 
Bermondsey), and I think, as he will not require 
a large amount, there will be no question but 
that this firm will make him up asmall quantity 
if he refers to the Boy's Own Parrr and the 
writer, 80 that his fish food need cost very little 
till the youngsters are of a respectable age. 

In feeding, it is absolutely necessary that no 
refuse be allowed to sink to the bottom uncon- 
snmed ond so remain to putrefy. I recom- 
mend that whatever food be given, a good 
look-out be kept to avoid this nuisance, The 
meal to which I referred requires mixing up 
into little pellets when the fish get to be of 
good size, but it can be thrown on the water in 
powder while they are still small. Feed the 
little fellows very often, not with an excess in 
quantity, but let ‘little and often” be your 
motto. You cannot overfecd them, and it wil) 
be quite as well if you use them to the broad 
daylight instead uf covering them up, except at 
night, of course. 

‘When they arrive at the time at Which 


Hitherto the care of the tyro has heen directed | 
, to the supply and temperature of the water ; | 
now, however, these cares increase in gravity 
and numnber, The water-supply must on no | 


they feed greedily, 1 would advise the introduc- 
tion of some of the little fresh-water shrimips 
(puler gammarus) to be found in almost ever. 

gravelly stream throughout England under the 
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stones, These iittle lively crustaceans (albeit 
they are not shrimps at all, but belong to the 
fea family) are capital scavengers of the water, 
and will eat up any animal impurity which 
unsvoidably has been left in the water. You 
cannot make a mistake as to which they are if 
you notice their very active movements and 
shrimp-like character, and they are easily caught 
in a moslin net which you can ensily make. 
Tum over the stones, and as they seek to get 
away, dexterously put your nct beneath, and so 
secure them. 

At three months old, a salmon or trout fry is 
about an fnch and a half long, anda very bright 
voracious little thing he is. By this time you 
lad better look out for other quarters for your 
fish. If you have anything like good fortune— 
which you can alone have by following the 


diections I have laid down—out of a hun- 


A STORY 


i was night when Ralph entered the 
inn known as the Lion d'Or. Its 
iron signboard swung above one of 
the dullest by-streets of Montrichard. He 
had designedly chosen this modest lodg- 
ing lest he should unexpectedly run against ! 
some old acquaintance of the family. He 
was pleased to find, on entering the gloomy 
common room of the inn, that he was alone, 
and, seated at a table in the darkest corner, 
ke rapidly dispatched the frugal repast | 
which the landlord had placed before him. | 
Ashe was thus occupied the door opened | 
misily, and four soldiers, wearing the 
laced uniform of the Royal Auvergne, | 
entered the room. Guided by the land- ; 
lord, who, with his hat in hand, preceded | 
them respectfully, they took their places ; 
foond a table, above which swung ao 
ip. 

Host and servant vied with each other 
in getting things ready, and the dinner 
was soon served and vigorously attacked 
by the four stout warriors. But the best 
anpetite in the world could not prevent 
them from talking, and this was the reason 
why Ralph, who had already prepared to 
go out, remained unnoticed in the corner, 
without knowing why the conversation of 
the soldiers interested him. They chatted 
about the approaching campaign, of which 
none of them seemed to know the object. 

“All I know is,’”’ said one, ‘‘ that we are 
geing to Brest, where we shall rejoin our 
ol comrades of the Saintage and Bourbon- 
nais regiments, and others besides, to form 
snarmy under command of the valiant Mar- 
shal Count Rochambeau. What are they 
going to do with an army at Brest if they 
are not going to ship it off somewhere ?” 

“You are right, La Raméc,” replied ! 
another; ‘‘and if I believe the rumours | 
shich are about, we are to form part of | 
an expedition which his majesty the king . 
is going to send beyond the seas to Ame- | 
rica. It appears that the English have 
quarrelled with the colonists in that 
emntry, and wish to reduce them to, 
slavery, for they tell me the colonists have | 
heen fighting for their liberty for the last . 
thre years. These American folks are | 
whites and Christians like we are; the 
Eing of France will not have them treated 


dred eggs you will have at least sixty young: trout, be hatched and cultured. This is 
fish, lovely, bright, go-ahead littie fellows, who’ most certainly true, and I know of no prettier 
will recognise you by this time if you have fed fish till-it gets impatient at its twelvemonth’s 
them regularly. An aquarium, or the gold-fish ; birthday with the restraints put upon it. Sea- 
basin, or a little clear adjacent stream, by good | ward its instincts impel it, and though I have 
rights, should now be their destination ; but! grown it up to a couple of pounds, I prefer 
mind, I do not say it is not possible to keep | the pretty trout to this rapacious autocrat of 
them much longer in their tank aforesaid. | the water. There are several species of trout, 
However, you must please yourself. but I prefer the Salmo fario, or common brown 

Worms and small minnows may be given to | trout, or the Salmo fontinalis referred to above, 
your fish as soon as you find they are strong | both on account of beauty and docility. 
enough and large enough. By the time they! In the foregoing articles [ have, I think, 
are six or seven months old this dict should be , completely demonstrated the possibility of the 
regular. Small pieces of fresh meat, tadpoles, ; breeding of trout. The winter days are 
flies, the tiny fry of coarse fish, are all food, and | often vacant of sports, and if any one derives 
will tend to the taming of your trout if you feed | amusement or instruction from my teachings, I 
them yourself. The fontinalis, or American ' am amply repaid for the trouble I have taken 
Brook Trout, is the boldest in this wise. to make the process clear. 

I have inferred that salmon can, as well as | (THE END.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 
OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 
Author of “The Two Cabin-Boys,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—SERGEANT LA RAMEE. 


like niggers, and so he is going to send us ‘ing for the last four years against the 
out there to bring the English to reason.” , mother-country, not to defend their per- 
“But,” asked the third, ‘‘ they say that | sonal liberty, but to win the noblest of all 
the American country is full of savages, | liberties, the independence of the nation 
who wear nothing but a feather on their | founded and fed by their labour. * 
heads, and whorun abont naked in a forest | It was precisely because he knew the 
full of snakes, lions, and crocodiles?” noble reason of the strife that Ralph re- 
‘Eh! what does it matter,” replied the | gretted being unable to take part in it, 
one whom his comrade had addressed as | now that France was ostensibly. moving bo 
La Ramée, ‘‘so long a8 we go to fight, the help of the oppressed. hat career 
above all, against the English? I want) for a nobler object could offer itself with 
nothing more. For the last three years the tempting attraction of adventures in 
we have not drawn a sword, and if that is . distant lands? Having heard enough, the 
to continue I had rather to my old tailor’s | lad rose, and timidly crossing the room, 
trade again, and bid good-by to the Gati- | walked towards the door. Just as he 
nais.”’® reached it, he heard one of the soldiers 
Ralph, who listened attentively to all! exclaim, 
this, could bave explained to the soldicrs! ‘Hallo! There is the very boy I have 
many points which seemed obscure to just been looking for!” 


“They chatted about the approaching campalgn.” 


them. Not to speak of their ridiculous ” 
notions as to the savages and wild beasts 
of America, he could have told them what 
he knew very well himself, thatthe English _ ‘‘ Come here, my Jad, don’t be afraid of 
colonists of North America had been fight- ; us, we are not all like that lanky recruiter 
- | who received you so badly this after- 
| noon.” x: 

The lad, slightly embarrassed, advanced. 
towards the soldiers. 

‘© And so, my lad,” asked the sergeant 
who bad/first.spoken! to him, ‘'it seems 


Ralph turned round, and Sergeant Ta 
Ramée, who had risen from the table, sau 
to him, 


conduct in the Seven Years’ War the honorary title of 
“the Royal Auvergne ;” the title, however, was not ' 
officially used at this time, althongh it was always 
claimed with pris by the soldiers of the regimenr, : 
which, a8 we shall see, obtained the definite right to it 
during the American campaign. 
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that the uniform of the Royal Auvergne | sergeant, holding out his hand. ‘I like 


tempts you, and that you would like to 
become a soldier.” 


your face, and that is why I have been 
running after you since you disappeared so 


“Now then, my 
“ Certainly, sir!” answered Ralph, ‘but 


you know that that is not possible.” 
“Yes, I can see as well as that boob: 
La Fortune that you are not tall enoug’ 


fora ier, but you are not too short 
to make a capital immer, Will that 
suit you?” 


“T do not know if—” 

“Look here, little one, yo must decide 
if you want to come with us, for we start 
to-morrow morning.” 

“But I don’t know how to play the 
dram,” replied Ralph. 

“*Oh, that doesn’t neatter in the least; 
you don’t look like a fool, and I'll teach 
you in a month how to beat the ass’s skin 
as well as anybody.” 

‘* You can trust Sergeant La Ramée, my 
Jad,” interrupted another soldier; ‘‘ there 
are very few regiments that have a better 
drum-major than he is.” 

“In that case, sergeant,” answered 
Ralph, ‘“‘if you think I am good enough, I 
will do all I can to satisfy you.” 

“All right; agreed, my boy,” said the 


lads !"—See p. 47. 


The Baron de l'Estrade received the ser- 
geant rather roughly; but the latter, erect, 
with his hand at his hat, let the storm 

over him without flinching. 

““What is the matter with you, La 
Ramée, to come and bother me at this 
hour?” 

“I beg your pardon, colonel, but the 
regiment moves to-morrow morning.” 

“«T know that as well as you, don’t If” 
interrupted the officer. 

“And,” continued La Ramée, imper- 
turbably, ‘‘my colonel knows that he is 
short of a drummer, and as I think I have 
found one for him, I thonght it Dest, 
before engaging him, to bring him to the 
colonel.’” a" 

And stepping aside, he let Ralph come 
into view. i -& 

“Hallo!” exclaimed M. de l'Estrade, 
turning towards the officers who were with 
him, “ it is the very lad I was just talking 
about.” Then sddrenatiiy Ralph, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I am much obliged to you, 
friend, for the advice you gave me 
morning. I was well eatii with my 
road, and I see that you are a boy of taste 
and intelligence. Do you want to become 
a drummer ?” a ee soldier,” 

“‘T am not tall enough to bea 
answered Ralph. 

“Then it is only as a makeshift you 
accept the position ?” 3 

“T am an orphan, colonel, and I haveto 


earn my living.” en 

“ Ah! and you know how to read?” — 

“T know how to read and write.” _ 

The baron looked keenly at Ralph for 
few seconds, and then continued, « . 

“If you do not care to baa ummer, 
can offer you a position which may sui 
you better. You have doubtless b 
that we are going to be sent to 
I can only take with me a valet, but 
opportunity presents itself, I will 
add to him a young servant to tak 
of my arms and camp baggage, Wil 
suit you?” - 

Ralph blushed, and answered, in an 
barrassed tone, é 

‘‘Thank you, but I would rather b 
drummer.” e 

‘Oh, indeed,” said the colonel, - 
humouredly, ‘‘ but I have forgotten to ask 
you who you are?” 

“Tam called Ralph Heng 
sixteen a few months ago. My father and 
mother were residents of Pontlevoy.” 

‘Well, La Ramée,” said the colonel to 
the sergeant, ‘‘ I authorise you to imscribe 


mysteriously. There is only one thing, you 
had better come with me to the colonel, 
for the drummers are show men, and he 
likes to choose them himself. So, com- 
rades, adieu for the present, I will be off 
with the youngster.” 

The sergeant rcse and left the room, 
followed by Ralph. 

Traversing the town, the two new com- 
panions made their way to the Croix 
Blanche, the best hotel in the place, where 
the officers had taken up their quarters. 
Having finished dinner, they were engaged 
in amusements, when the drum-major 
sent in word to the colonel by one of the 
sara that be would like to speak to 

im. 

A formidable ‘Come in!” was the 
response of the colonel, and La Ramée 
hastened to obey the injunction. zaiph 
discreetly stepped behind him, and at the 
first glance recognised that the officer whom 
he had met in the morning and the colonel 
of the regiment were one and the same 


person. 


| the name of Ralph Haudry on the list of 
| the drummers of the regiment.” 
And with a kindly nod of adieu to the 
| youngster, M. de |’Estrade turned to his 
friends, 
| _ As he went along with his new recruit, 
| La Ramée said to him, 

‘ Although the colonel seems so terrible, 
yet he loves us all like his children, and 
there is not one of us who would not cut 
ourselves in four at a single sign from 


OUR YACHT. 


’Tis the sweet eventide of 
e fine autamn day, 
The sky slowly changes from crimson to grey 


The breeze makes the meadow-sweet quiver. ~ | 


> As we drift down the stream with our foresail 
well furled, 
e agree there is never a spot in the world 
To be named the same day as our river 


Jack is working the tiller—away in the bows 

Curlo lies in a sleep that no midges can rouse, 
A rare devotee of god Morpheus : 

Whilst down in the waist Meg, Florrie, and I 

Sing softly, ‘ The moon fills . ith splendour the sky,” 
A favourite glee from the ‘‘ Orpheus.” 


You call it too lazy a life. As you will ; 
Yet, eer now, as we jibbed we have felt the sails fill, 
As some point we've attempted to weather ; 
Perhaps we're enjoying this calm lazy sail 
All the more that we've known all the force of a gale, 
And faced the white billows together. 
Pau Bake, 


My 


ios 
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MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Wurtcuvrcn Sap.er, PayMAsTER-IN-CHIEF, 2.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My First Slaver,” etc., etc. 


mz fresh breeze which had sped the 
T Good Intent so gallantly on her way 
cown Channel increased to a gale, and for 
three days and nights after the first essay 
in going aloft, recorded in the last chapter, 
I never had a dry thread on me. 

Happily we lost not s man nor a spar, 
although frequently a wave would torple 
over and sweep the decks of the deeply- 
laden brig, and at times, when a heavier 
sea than usual struck the bows, the foaming 
spray would fly right up into the foretop. 

Wind and sea at length went down, but 
not until we had been driven far out of our 
course to the northward. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Stacey, 
bringing out a chart and showing me the 
ship's position—‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
that bit of a gale makes a fortnight’s dif- 
ference in our passage out. We shall lose 
%o much time now in making sufficient 
southing to bring us into the trade-wind.” 

“‘Where is the brig bound to?” I asked. 

Oddly enough, I had never thought of 
putting the question before. 

“‘ To Havannah; and unless we make the 
voyage in quicker time than I expect, we 
shall just get there as the sickly season 

ns.” 

All I cared for was visiting new places, 
and seeing real tropical scenery. The idea 
of sailing to Havannah was glorious, and 
as for a sickly season, if that meant yellow 
fever, the very word had a sort of fascina- 
tion, being always mixed up in my mind 
with stories of slavers, piratcs, Spanish 
captains, and tornadocs. 

The chief officer's forebodings of a long 
passage proved only too true. After the 

eavy gale with which we started, we 
scarcely seemed for weeks to get a capful 
of wind. Even when we had passed lati- 
tude 23° north, and were in the region of 
the tropics, instead of a steady north-east 
trade, we had nothing but fitful puffs and 
calms. 

Water was getting low, we were put on 
short allowance, and the men were begin- 
ning to growl. All this time I had been 
steadily picking up a knowledge of my 
duties, and I could tell that I had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the captain’s goodwill. 
As regards Mr. Stacey, nothing could be 
kinder than the way in which he acted. 
He taught me everything he kuew himself, 
and his quadrant and bvoks on navigation 
were always at my service. 

Perhaps it was, that being such a 
favourite with the officers, I could not get 
on with the men. Anyhow, they always 
kept aloof, and gave me angry or suspi- 
cious looks. Latterly, too, I had noticed 
that if by chance I happened to come upon 
a group of three or four talking earnestly 
together, there ensued a dead silence until 
I passed out of hearing. 

The Good Intent was rather a fast-sail- 
ing brig of some two hundred tons, and 
the foremast men, including the boatswain, 
a burly, black-visaged man called Borth- 
wick, mustered twelve in all. The only 


other officer besides Stacey was Meakin. | 
the second mate, an insignificant sort of | 


person, with no backbone in him. who did 
not covnt much one way or the other. 


CHAPTER IV.—BORTHWICK THE BOATSWAIN, 


The third mate had been accidentally left | 
behind. 

It is no joke being on short allowance of 
water anywhcre; but at sea, with the 
terrible rays of the tropical sun pouring 
down on your head, and with nothing to : 
eat day after day but salt beef and pork, it | 
becomes almost unendurable. 

Half a gallon a man had been served out 
at first, then a quart, and now, when we 
had been three months at sea, the pittance 
was reduced to one pint. And the water 
itself, tepid stuff drawn out from casks, 
scarcely seemed to do any good. You 
were thirsty again the minute after you 
had drunk it. 

“«Esdaile, run and call the captain,” said 
Mr. Stacey, onc morning watch. ‘‘I don’t 
like the look of affairs.” 

I started off, of course; but I couldn't 
holp casting a puzzled glancearound. The 
brig was just moving, perhaps makin, 
knot an hour, through the blue, calm 
water; not a cloud wes to be seen. Could 
there be some sudden squall coming on, 
which the mate’s knowledge of the weather 
enabled him to forecast ? 

He noticed my puzzled expression, and 
calling me back, said in a low tone, 

“Nothing wrong about the weather; 
that's not where the danger is coming 
from. Look forward, and let the captain 
know what you see there.” 

I looked forward, and there I saw some- 
thing quite as threatening as the low 
mutterings of thunder which precede the 
tornado. The whole body of the crew had 
assembled on the forecastle, and now, with 
Borthwick at their head, were making their 
way towards the quarter-deck, brandishing 
handspikes, or any other improvised wea- 
pons th 
their heads. 

Waiting no longer, I ran to the cabin 
and delivered my message. ‘Tha next 
minute I was again by the chief officer's 
side. 

“*No farther aft, men. 
are.” 

A shout of derisive laughter was the 
reply to the mate's order; and a marlin- 
spike thrown by one of the men in the 
rear flew past his head. 

“Cowards!” he exclaimed, springing 
down the cabin ladder, and reappearing 
with pistols in hand. 

‘Now, the first man that makes one step 
abaft the mainmast, I fire!” 

The determined attitude of the chief | 
mate had its effect. The mutineers stopped, ; 
shuffled uneasily with their feet, and some | 
of the hindmost even began drifting back | 
towards the forecastle. | 

But the boatswain, furious at this at-! 
tempted desertion, rushed aft, handspike | 
in hand, calling to his hesitating followers 
to come on. 

Stacey raised the pistol; but at that | 
; moment the captain, who had come on 
deck, seized bis arm. 

“Don’t fre! Borthwick! are you mad. 
What is it you want?” 

The old habits of discipline at the sound 


Stay where you 


wy could lay their hands upon, over ; 


of the captain’s voice for the moment re- 
. asserted their mastery. Hl 
e 


Stopping short, while the men, gaining 
courage now that the glittering barrel of 
tke pistol was no longer raised, again 
pressed close to his side, he answered in a 
surly tone, : 

‘“We won’t stand short allowances any 
longer. That’s about it, boys, ain’t it?” 

““Yes, that’s it,” shouted the crew. 
‘We wants our rights.” 

It was in vain that Captain West, speak- 
ing in a quiet tone, tried to show the 
boatswain the folly of his proceedings; 
that there was only ten days’ supply of 
water on board, even at the present short 
allowance, and that they could not hope t 
reach Havannah, or any other port, befor: 
that time. Borthwick’s manner grew al 
the more surly, and the men more noisy. 

At last a man, more turbulent than hi 
fellows, called out, ‘‘ Dry work all thi 
palaver! Serve out somo rum.” 

Shouts of approval followed this sugges 
tion, and it was with difficulty that th 
captain again made his voice heard. 

This time it was to say be would consul 
with his officers and give his decision im 
mediately. 

“Allright! Let him have five minutes 
It don’t matter much what he says, doe 
it, mates?” : 

There was a laugh at the boatswain’ 
specch; and then the captain walked at 
with his two officers and myself. 

“Now, Mr. Stacey, what can we do ?”’ 

“Do, sir! Why, seize Borthwick, ¢ 
shoot him if you will, at once. No goo 
ever came of giving in to mutineers ; as t 
the rest of them, they will soon be cowet 
They are the worst lot I ever sailed witl 
and half of them are Greeks or Italian 
ready enough with the knife, but cowarc 
in a fair fight.” 

** And what do you say, Mr. Meakin °’ 

“Oh! Captain West,” replied the secox 
mate, who was shaking with terror, ‘* dor 
irritate the men. Think of the numbers: 
twelve against us three.” 

Such a look of contempt as the chi 
mate gave his junior officer when he hi 
done speaking, I never saw before or sinc 
I confess I fully shared in the feelin 
besides having a little private grudge 
my own on account of his so coolly sayii 
‘Cus three,” putting me out of the questi 
altogether. 

Captain West, though by no means 
poltreon like his second officer, was of 
mild disposition, and hated the very id 
of bloodshed. Instead of taking Stacey 
advice, he was inclined to temporise, hopi 
the affair would blow over and the eré 
settle down. $ 

“Well, men,” he said, walking towar 
the place where his mutinous ship’s co: 
pany were standing, just abaft the mai 
mast, ‘‘ you shall have a quart of wat 
again, It is rather rash, but let us ha 
we mny come across some ship ina day 
two that will give us a supply. And 
and, you may splice the mainbrace if y 
like.” 

“That’s my noble captain. we'll dri 
his health,” shouted one of the crew w: 
a laugh, as the well-meaning but wees 
minded commander walked aft, 
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Captain West went to his cabin soon 
tier this, but Stacey remained on deck, | 
natching with a grave face the men’s pro- | 
wedings, but no longer attempting to 
aterfere. | 

Under the boatswain's superintendence, i 
semall cask of rum was hoisted on deck, 
nd then, early as it was in the day, the | 
n, far from being satisfied with one 
ass of grog, sat down for a regular 
viking bout, the consequence being that : 
is twelve o’clock there was not one among | 
«em who was not dead drunk, the last to . 
eanib being the boatswain. H 
* Now is our time, Esdaile,” said Stacey, ; 
whing with his foot the burly form | 
shere it lay prostrate on the deck, to make 
‘re it was insensible. ‘If the captain | 
Jonly let ree put this rascally fellow, ' 
d perhaps one or two more of them, in | 
ns, things will go smoothly again.’’ 

A few minutes Jater he came out of the 
abin shaking his head. ‘‘ Mad, perfectly 


mad! Thinks it will be better to wait 
until the men get sober, and then talk to 
them! Oh, my poor kind-hearted captain, 
what unlucky fate was it that sent thee 
to sea in command of such a band of 
ruffians !” 

The wind freshened considerably as the 
day went en, and in the afternoon the 
brig was rushing through the water with 
glorious specd. 

Stacey’s gloomy face brightened up. 

“Come, affairs may turn out all right 
after all, Esdaile. 
below, those fellows won’t have slept 
off their drink before twelve o’clock, 
when wo shall be roused for the middle 
watch.” 

The little spirit-cask was still on deck 
surrounded by the tin pannikins out of 
which the men had been stupefying their 
senses. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it be a good plan to let the 
spirit run off ?”’ I said. 


You and I may go! 


‘*Well done, youngster: I ought to. 
| have thought of that myself.” 

So we rolled the cask into the scuppers 
and held it there, buog downwards, until 
every drop was drained off. 
| We copld not go below after all just 
then, fur there was no one but the officers 
|to take-the helm. But at eight o'clock 
| in the evening one man seemed sufficiently 
sober to be placed at the wheel, and the 
deck was left in charge of Mr. Meakin, who 
had the first watch. 

‘*Mind you call me directly the men 
begin to stir, and especially keep your eye- 
on the boatswain,” were Stacey’s last 
words as he followed us down the after: 
ladder. 
How lon 


I slept I know not, but 
awaking wit! 


a chokin; , 1 found a 
man leaning over me, Fe ead at my 
throat; and looking up, I saw Stacey 
struggling in the grasp of the boatswain. 
(To be continued.) 


Lrvixestong AND THE Brete.—Years had 
wel since he had heard from home. The 
snd of his mother-tongue came to him only 
he broken sentences of Chuma or Susi, or | 
her attendants, or in the echoes of his 
sice, as he found it in prayer, or in some ' 
ef home-sickuess that could not be kept in. 
‘tere, thea, did he find his comfort? In his: 
and here is the proof. ‘I read the; 
1 Bible through foar times while I was in | 
‘avwma,” he wrote in his diary under date 
£Urtober 3rd, 1871. 


ACat Atracken hy Two Brackninps.—A 
‘mespondent writes :—‘‘ The following extra- 
“linary and touching scene was witnessed by a 
eman in his garden at Maldon. * A fledg- 
az blackbird, evidently just escaped from its 
vstclose by, had with some difficulty fluttered 
a fence into the overhanging branches of a 
tte:, A cat also had observed the young 
and immediately gave chase, rushing up 
tem of the tree with the intention of getting | 
the branch to obtain her prey ; but mean- 
ue parent birds had come upon the scene, 
ving the situation of their nestling, 
kid the cat with the utmost bravery, try- 
1 yrevent her crawling on to the branch. 
kept alternately flying at her, using their ; 
vaks and wings incessantly with the utmost | 
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fury, and getting fearlersly within range of 
the cat’s claws, but while onc was pounc- 
ing at her head, the other would execute a 
‘flank’ attack, both of them keeping up 
all the time that continuous noisy, angry 
chatter which blackbirds so well know how 
to make on occasion. These bold strategic 
movements confused the cat very much, as 
her position in the tree was not advanta- 
geous, but she kept snarling and striking 
out with her talons whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The interested observer tried to 
help the birds, but, the lower branches 
of the tree intervening, missiles were not of 


exciting scenc, but after a long absence re- 
turned, and found the combat still going 
on, and a person who had watched during 
the interval said the poor birds had kept 
up the attack without ceasing, forcing the 
enemy to keep on the defensive only: and 
this desperate struggle kept on for two 
hours, till the birds were completely ex- 


as though they had lost half their feathers. 
But they had kept the destroyer from their 
little fledgling, and their friend at last 
managed with some trouble to dislodge the 
cat. In the afternoon the birds seemed 
quite to have recovered themselves, aud were 
singing victoriously in the garden in celebra- 
tion of what, perhaps, was one of the longest 
and pluckiest fights of the kind that has ever 
been known.” 

Wortn Notixc.—Haplan, the victor of the 
International Boat Race, says: ‘In my opinion 
the best physical performances can only be 
secured through the absolute abstinence from 
alcohol and tobacco. This is my rule, and I 
find, after three years’ constant work at the oar, 
that I am better able to contend in a great race 
than when I first commenced. In fact, I believe 
that the use of liquor and tobacco has a most 
injurious effect upon the system, by irritating 
the vitals and weakening the system.” Dr. 
Carver, the famous marksman, says: ‘‘I have 
never tasted any intoxicating drinks, nor do I 
use tobacco in any form.” 


Tue Tuner P’s.—Here they are: Purpose, 
Pluck, and Perseverance. They are winnin 
P's. They make a boy’s spirit strong ; for lack 
of them many fail to accomplish anything in 
life. Purpose sees something that ought to be 
done; Pluck dares to undertake it; Persever- 
ance sticks at it till it is accomplished. To 
these P's the world is largely indebted. - 


much use. He was obliged to leave the 4 


hausted, and sat ‘all in a heap,’ looking ! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“BOY'S OWN" BOAT. 


THE 

Witiram G, KING writes from Kingsmills, Elgin :— 
“Whilst looking over the back numbers of the Boy's 
Own PapRR a few months ago I came upon an article 
in No. 8, entitled, ‘My Boat, and how I made it.” I 
! at once set about building one according to the in- 


structions there given, during my spare time. and 
| after about two months of pretty stiff work, with the 
help of a friend I got it completed. It holds two com- 
fortably (although I have seen as many as five in it at 
the samo time), and is not easily cay |. It can be 
propelled with esse at a great speed, either with oars 
or a paddle, and only draws from four to five inches of 
water. Since I made it different people have been 
taking the dimensions of it for the purpose of building 
one for themselves. I don’t think there is anything to 
hinder any boy with a slight knowledge of the use of 
carpenters’ touls from building your boat, and he will 
; find it well worth his trouble, as it will afford him 
much amusement afterwards.” 


“FREE TRANSLATIONS.” 

The Rev. J. B. HEWSON writes from the Grammar 
School, Market Drayton: “May I suggest thut the 
line from Juvenal, on your cover, 

«Quidquid agunt pueri nostri farrago libel,” 
would produce very amusing translations from your 
readers? I enclose ‘four attempts from boys of thirteen 
or fourteen, without dictionaries: 

1. Our boys go anywhere waging warfare. 

2. Whoever of our boys derive good or bad from 

these booka. 

3. Our boys do anything to break rules. 

4. Our boys can drive anything.” 

WORDS OF CHEER. aa i 

A Glasgow correspondent writes: “I have muc! 
pleasure tntelling yen that one of my boys {s employed 
where there are abont thirty altogether, ul every 
week their master-presents ench with a copy of os 
Bor's OWN PAPER, Which, isshighly prized by all, Is 
not this a good example!—A. 0. 
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GODFREY MORGAN: A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN WHICH T. ARTELETT, OTHERWISE TARTLE!, I8 DULY INTRODUCED TO TIP. READER. 


T T. Artelett had been a Parisian, his 
compatriots would not have failed to 


nickname him Tartlet, but as he had ; mature age had been expected to take and hairlees. His ears are large 
already reccived this title, we do not! place. 


hesitate to describe him by it. If Tartlet 
was not a Frenchman he ought to have 
been one. 

In his ‘‘ Niveraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem,” 
Chateaubriand tells of a little man ‘‘ pow- 
dered and frizzed as in old-fashioned style, 
with a coat of apple 
drouget, shirt, frill and cuffs of muslin, who 
scraped a violin and made the Iroquois 
dance ‘ Madelaine Friquet.’ ” 


Author of “ The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete., ete. 


n, & waistcoat of ' 
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our readers. But for a dozen years or so | indentation towards the end of the lt 
bis marriage with a lady of somewhat, nostril. His checks and temples are fs 
an 
: His mouth, of middling size, is absolutes 

Under present circumstances it is per-, free from bad teeth. His lips, thin a: 
haps advisable to give ‘‘ two or three lines” slightly pinched, are covered with a hearr 
concerning his age, appearance, and posi- mou e and im} . His chin is round, 
tion in life. He would have ded to and also shaded with 6 many-tinted beard. 
such a request, we imagine, as follows, and . 


A small mole ornaments bis plump neck- 
thus we can dispense with drawing his in the nape. Finally, when he is in th 
portrait from a moral and physical point bath, it can be seen that his skin is whi 
of view, | and smooth. 

“He was born on the 17th July, 1838, ' 


“* His life is calm and regular. Withcat' 
at @ quarter-past three in the morning. | being robust, thanks to his great temper. 


The Californians are not Iroquois, far | His height is five feet, two inches, three! ance, he has kept his health uninjaré 
from it; but Tartlet was none the less! lines. His girth is exactly two feet, three | since his birth. His lungs are rather uri. 


professor of dancing and deportment in | inches. 


the capital of their State. If they did 
aot pay him for his Jessons, as they had 
his predecessor, in beaver skins and bear 


able, and hence be bas not contracted the 
bad habit of smoking. He drivks neithe 
spirits, coffee, liqueurs, nor neat wine. I: 
a word, all that could prejudicially afte: 


His weight, increased by some six 

ands during the last year, is one hun- 
red and fifty-one pounds, two ounces. 
He has an oblong head. His hair, very : 


hams, they did so in dollars. If in speak-' thin above the forehead, is grey chest- | his nervous system is rigorously excluded 


ing of his pupils he did not talk of the| nut, his forehead is high, his face oval, | from his table. 
“bucks and their aquawa,” it was because | his complexion fresh-coloured. His eyes 
his puvils were highly civilised, and be- | — sight excellent — a greyish brown, 


It is on account of bi 
carefulness that he has never had to consul! 
a doctor since his life began. His ges 

is prompt, bis walk quick, his characte 
frank and open. His thoughtfulness fc: 
| others is extreme, and it is on account 

this that, in the fear of making his wil 
; unhappy, he has never entered iuto matn: 
mony.” 

| Such would have been the rt far 
‘nished by Tartlet; but desirable as |i 
‘might be to» lady of a certain age, th 
‘ projected union had hitherto failed. T} 
, professor remained a bachelor, and cu 
, tinued to give lessons in dancing and ¢ 
‘ portment. 
It was in this capacity that he entere 
, the mansion of William W. Kolderup. 4 
time rolled on_his Pupils gradually aba 
doned him, and he ended by becoming ¢: 
wheel more in the machinery of the wealt! 
establishment. 

After all, he was a brave man, in sti 
of his eccentricities. Everybody like 
him. He liked Godfrey, he liked Phin} 
and they liked him. He had only 
ambition in the world, and that a 
teach them all the secrets of his art, 
make them, in fact, as far as deportm 
was concerned, two highly accompli 
individuals. 

Now, what would you think? It 
jhe, this Professor Tartlet, whom Willi 
W. Koldernp had chosen as his nephe 
companion during the projected voy: 
Yes! He had reason to believe that Ta 
let had not a little contributed to 


Godfrey with this roamiug mania, so as 
perfect himself by a tour round the wo 

‘illiam W. Kolderup had resolved th 
they should go together. On the morro 
the 16th of April, he sent for the profess 
to his office. 

The request of the nabob was an ori 
for Tartlet. The professor left his roc 
with his pocket violin—generally knot 
as a kit—so as to be ready for all enc 
gencies. He mounted the great staircsi 


Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 


cause in his opinion he had contributed | eyelashes and eyebrows clear chestnut, | 
considerably to their civilisation. 

Tartlet was s bachelor, and aged about | orbits beneath the arches of the brows. ‘crossed his feet one before the other, 
to.ty-five at the time we introduce him to! His nose is of m-dinm size, has a slight | half their length} his anklcs touching 2 


knocked at the door of the room, enter 
—his body half inclined, his elbo 
rounded, his mouth on the grin—a 
eyes themselves somewhat sunk in their | waited in the third position, after havi 
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is tues turned out. Any one but Professor 
‘artlet placed in this sort of unstable 
quilibrium would have tottered on his 
ase, but the professor preserved an ab- 
olute perpendicularity. 

“Mr. Tartlet,” said William W. Kolder- 
p, “I have sent for you to tell you some 
ews which I imagine will rather surprise 
oan 

“As you think best!” answered the 
rofessor. 

““My nephew’s marriage is put off for a 
ear or eighteen months, and Godfrey, at 
is own request, is going to visit the 
iferent countries of the old and new 
orlds.”” 

“Sir,” answered Tartlet, ‘‘my pupil, 
odfrey, will do honour to the country of 
is birth, and—” 

“And to the professor of deportment 
ho has initiated him into etiquette,” in- 
rrupted the merchant, in a tone of which 
1e guileless Tartlet failed to perceive the 
ony. 

“I thought,” continued the speaker, 
that you might feel a little regret at 
,parating from your pupil ?” 

“The regret will be extreme,”’ answered 
artlet, ‘‘ but should it be necessary—” 
“It is not necessary,” answered Wil- 
am W. Kolderup, knitting his bushy eye- 
rows. 

“Ah!” replied Tartlet, bowing. 
“Yes!” added the merchant, in a 
sremptory tone, which admitted not of 
1e Nehoet of areply. ‘I have thought it 
ould really be cruel to separate a pro- 
ssor and a pupil so well made to under- 
and each other!” 

Assuredly !—the journey!” answered 
artlet, who did not seem to want to un- 
orstand, 

“Yes!  Assuredly!’’ replied William 
". Kolderup. ‘‘ Not only will his travels 
‘ing out the talents of my nephew, but 
e talents of the professor to whom he 
ves so correct a bearing.” 
Never had the thought occurred to this 
veat_baby that one Gay he would leave 
m Francisco, California, America, to, 
ain the seas. Such an idea had never 
tered the brain. of a man more ab- 
rbed in chorography than geography, 
id who was still ignorant of the saburbs 

the capital beyond ten miles’ radius. 


ad now this was offered to him. He 
as to understand that, nolens volens, he 
as to expatriate himself; he himself 
as to experience, with all their costs 
d inconveniences, the very adven- 
res he had recommended to his pupil! 
ere, decidedly, was something to trou’le 
brain mach more solid than his, and the 
\fortunate Tartlet for the first time in 
s life felt an involuntary yielding in the 
ascles of his limbs, suppled as they were 
' thirty-five years’ exercise. 

“‘ Perhaps,” said he, trying to recall to 
3 lips the stereotyped smile of the dancer 
‘ich had left him for an instant— per- 
ps—am I not—” 

“You will go!’ answered William W. 
olderup, like a man with whom discus- 
m was useless. 

To refuse was impossible. Tartlet did 
‘t even think of such a thing. What 
is he im the house? A thing, a parcel, a 
wkage to be sent to every corner of the 
ld. But the projected expedition trou- 
him not a little. 


“‘And when am I to start ?”” demanded 
}, trying to get back into an academical 
ysition. 

“In a month.” 

*‘And on where has Mr. Kolderup de- 


cided that his vessel should bear his nephew 
and me?”’ 

“The Pacific, at first. I have remarked 
that the New Zealanders always stick their 


understand that the audience had ter- 
minated. He retired, considerably agi- 
tated, and the performance of the special 
graces which he usually displayed in this 


- 


“You will gol” 
elbows out! Now you can teach them to | difficult uct left a good deal to be desired. 


turn them in!” 


In fact, for the first time in his life, Pro- 


And thus was Professor Tartlet selected | fessor Tartlet, forgetting, in his preoccu- 


as the travelling companion of Godfrey 
Morgan. 
Anod from the merchant gave him to 


ation, the most elementary principles of 
Bis art, went out with his toes turned in! 
(To be continued.) 


SR - 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY PETS. 


By ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.8. 


PART II. 


Na small table before the window, in the 
room where I write, is a glass globe, such 
as is used for goldfish, surrounded by plants, 
and containing five salamanders and a natter- 
jack toad—exceptionally good specimens. The 
globe is half-filled with moss and furnished 
with a saucer of water; and as the inmates 
cannot get out, there is nothing over the top. 
This is a very convenient way of keeping a few ; 
the price of a large fish-globe is about four-and- 
sixpence. They have all learned to know me, 
and come and crawl on to my hand of their own 
accord when I put it in amongst them before 
lifting them out. 

Chameleons may be bought for three or four 
shillings each sometimes, and will afford a theme 
for wonder and admiration in the extraordinary 
independent movements of the two eyes, and 
the long prehensile tongue with which they 
catch their prey, but they are not very animated 
pets. Furthermore, in all but the hottest sum- 
mer weather, they require artificial heat. Their 


remarkable features have been too often de-- 
scribed to need setting forth here ; but I would! 
just warn any boy who intends to set up a 
chameleon that, while the changes of colour are- 
certainly curious, he will be doomed to disap- 
pointment if he expects it to fulfil all that he 
will probably have imagined about it from 
reading the old poem, and that it does not flash 
scarlet, green, blue, yellow, pink, and white, 
like a Bengal light. 

Tortoises and turtles of several species are 
cheap enough, and easy to keep, but are not 
very lively, either. Far more interesting and 
attractive are the bright, active, little green and 
bronze lizards, not often, though occasionally, 
found in England, but common in the Channe¥ 
Islands, France, and, indeed, everywhere south 
of us. Marvellously rapid in their movements, 
they flit about the trees and up perpendicular 
walls like shadows, and are very difficult to 
catch. The best way is to fasten a noose of 
horse-hair at the end of a fishing-rod, and drop- 
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it quietly over their heads ; far better than try- 
ing to net them, for the least entanglement or 
blow breaks off their tails. Dealers in such 
things sell them at a shilling or eighteenpence 
apiece, and their brilliant metallic lustre renders 
them a beautiful ornament to a small fernery or 
vivarium. Such a case as I have already men- 
tioned will do very well for them, only, instead 
of making the door as large as possible, it must 
be just big enough to admit the hand, and no 
larger; and even then the chinks and crannies 
should be guarded by wrapping a cloth around 
the wrist when the hand is introduced, for they 
are quick as lightning, and once escaped will be 
no easy job to recapture. They should have a 
case to themselves, for they do not do well with 
frogs and salamanders ; requiring plenty of sun, 
which the latter like to avoid, and very little 
water—the great essential for the others. The 
fern, too, should be replaced by a stick with 
-several forks, or some plant with tolerably sturdy 
branches, such as a fuchsia or geranium, about 
which they may run. There must be no muslin 
‘or gauze employed in the construction of the 
case, or their little ‘feet will catch in it as they 
dart up the sides. You had better not attempt 
to keep these ‘‘ going” through the winter, as 
you may the others. Directly the first chilly 
-weather sets in, give them lots of moss and dead 
‘eaves, under which they will bury themselves, 
and you can then pack them away on a shelf 
like a box of anything else until next spring. 
But if you are going in for lizards I can put 
you up to a dodge for arranging them, so that 
the most inveterate hater of reptiles will ac- 
knowledge your contrivance to be a decidedly 
pretty acquisition to a conservatory or to adorn 
a sunny window. If you go upstairs aud hunt 
through the lumber-room, I am nearly certain 
you will find a cracked glass shade and stand 
which formerly belonged to a clock or vase on 
the drawing-room mantelpiece, or perhaps one 
of those big glass bells that used to be hung 
over the gas to keep the ceiling from being 
blackened, or a frame such as is put over a 
plant. If you do not—well, of course, you 
must not go down and crack one on purpose ; 
but they are not very costly things to buy. 
Let us suppose, however, that you are successful 
in your search. In the first place, you must 
paste a piece of paper over the crack or broken 
part, both inside and outside; and in doing 
this you should exercise your ingenuity to make 
the patch symmetrical—eut it into the shape of 


a half moon, or something of that sort, and | 
extend it 20 that it comes in the middle, or put | 


one on the opposite side to match it. Make it 
look, in fact, as if you intended it for an orna- 
ment, not to hide a disfigurement or to prevent 
your pets from cutting their toes. Cut out a 
circular piece from the stand itself for a door, so 
that you can put in your hand from below when 
necessary ; this door ought to be three inches 
‘across, situated near one end of the stand, and 
fastened underneath with a couple of transverse 
pins. Now bore a hole in the middle, and fix 
@ branched stick in it firmly, adapting its height 
and breadth to your shade by adjustment. A 
carpet of moss or sand around this, the shade 
fixed, and the lizards put in by the door, and 
there you are. Do not trouble about ventilation ; 
reptiles require less air than other animals; 
Ddesides, if you compare dimensions, you will see 
that they have more there than you have in 
your bedroom at night with the door and win- 
dow shut and the chimney stopped up! Atany 
rate, it will be quite enough to open the door 
for a few moments every day ; this door is very 
conveniently situated, asthe lizards will run 
upwards and away from it.” In such a case they 
will enjoy the greatest possible amount of light. 

They feed on flies, grubs, and many small in- 
sects, and look very pretty darting about in 
pursuit of them. Do you know how to catch 

ies for them? You can make a swoop and grab 
one easily enough, no doubt, but how are you 
going to transfer it to the case without letting 
it escape? This was my plan :—As soon as I 
had one in my closed hand, I used to push the 
open mouth of o small inverted glass bottle in 
between my finger and thumb, and the fly, see- 
ing the light, would run up into it at once ; 


then I would stopper it with the forefinger of 


the other hand until I had another, and so on 
until I had collected a good number ; finally, 1 
held the bottle, mouth upwards, underneath the 
open door, and up the captives would fly to the 
top of the dome. But after a while I hit on 
something less troublesome. I tilted up the 
shade ever so slightly at one end with two little 
bits of stick, so that there was room for a fly 
to crawl in underneath it but not for a lizard to 
come out, Then I put a lump of sugar a little 
way: in, and let the flies enter of their own 
accord ; if they were not darted upon and seized 
at once they flew up at the slightest disturbance, 
and the chances were greatly against their find- 
ing their way out again; but it was wonderful 
how soon the lizards got to know the sugar and 
to lie in wait near it for their prey. 

So much for pet reptiles ; now, in conclusion, 
let me saya few hasty words about one or two 
other creatures, Hedgehogs are not difficult to 
find in the country, or you may buy one in 
Seven Dials for a shilling. They get very tame 
and affectionate, and are often kept in kitchens 
to eat the beetles, but they are not pleasant in- 
door companions ; in a garden, however, they 
are useful and desirable, and will come trotting 
out from all sorts of unexpected holes and cor- 
ners when you call them or tinkle a saucer of 
bread-and-milk. Squirrels ought not to be con- 
fined at all, unless you can give them a very 
large cage indeed ; nothing is more cruel than 
to shut up these agile beings in the infamous 
‘wheel boxes” which are sold for the purpose. 
But it is quite possible, if you get them when 
very young, to domesticate them so far as to be 
able to trust them at liberty in a garden, and 
accustom them to return to their cage to sleep 
and be fed. I knew of one which would follow 
its master during long country walks—or, I 
should rather say, accompany him, for some- 
times it would be on a tree half a mile ahead, 
now far behind, uow come rushing at him out 
of the hedge, jump on his shoulder and off 
again on the opposite side, now lost sight of 
altogether fora mile or two. It was untortu- 
nately killed by a dog at last. 

A most loveable and amusing garden-pet is 
a sea-gull—diverting as a raven or magpie, and 
not destructive like those mischievous birds. 
It is singular that, when domesticated, gulls 
betray no special inclination for water, and 
thrive well far inland. I don’t know whether 
they are to be bought at the shops; but any 
fisherman on the coast would get you a young 
one for a trifle. 

White mice are common enough, but very 
few boys seem to keep white rats, which are far 
nicer pets, more intelligent, capable of being 
taught many tricks, and fond of being caressed. 
They don’t smell either, if they are properly 
kept, with attention to one or two small paints 
such as fixing their drinking vessel at the top 
of the cage in such a position that it cannot be 
upset, etc. I had a large box of rats in o small 
close cabin on board ship for three months in 
the tropics, and nobody ever perceived the 
slightest offensive odour. They cost fourpence 
each when about half-grown ; piebald ones and 
black rats—not the common grey ones—which 
are prettier and more curious, are the same 
price. 

lonce had a partially tamed spider; that is 
to say, it would not stand being pulled about or 
anything of that sort, bnt it would come stalk- 
ing cautiously down and take a beetle from my 
fingers if I stood very still, Such a spider! 
there are none like it ia Eu Its legs would 
have reached to the circumference of a cheese- 

late, and its body was the size of two large 

el-nuts, joined end to end. It could give a 
severe bite, too, but it was not one of the hairy 
venomous kind. I have heard that the common 
English spider can be tamed and taught to know 
Pearle ; there could be no hari in trying, and 
should consider that the boy who succeeded 
in this would have achieved a greater triumph 
than he who subdues a lion or tiger. 

All sorts of extraordinary things have been 
made pets of, and havo always evinced a greater 
degree of intelligence under these circumstances 
than those who are only acquainted with them 


in their wild state wonld give them credit for. 
There is a most affecting narrative recorded of a 
sailor who possessed a tame cockroach, which 
knew. his voice, fed out of his hand, lived in a 
little cardboard model of Windsor Castle, and 
shared its rough but kindly owner's voyages for 
several years, until it was overpowered one night 
by a swarm of ants and cut in picces! 
(THE END.) 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 


LONG DISTANCE BICYCLING. 

wx Satur. 

day, the 
29th ~— of 
Jaly, or 
the corner: 
less Crys 
tal Palac 
track, fif- 
teen hicy- 
clists rod 
for the 
Fifty Mile 
Amateul 
Champion 
ship, and 
of thes 
seven con 
tinued th 
eZ struggle t 
the end. Each of them beat the record, and th 
ditference of the time spent on the journcy by 
the first and last of them was only 6min. 38} sev. 
A closer contest has never been witnessed, nor : 
more enjoyable one. The excitement for th 
two and three-quarter hours, amid shouts fo 
each favonrite in turn, asthe men flashed round 
and round the track, passing and repassing e+} 
other every few minutes, but never getting “ 
than a few yards apart, was of the inte ,. 
conceivable, and the applause at the 410 
when the winuer came with a tremendous sp\r 
about a hundred yards in advance of his fie’ 
was most richly deserved. It would take ~ 
long to chronicle the various changes wh . 
occurred throughout the marvellous race ; 
many and rapid were they, indeed, that it woul 
almost be impossible to do so, The pace wa 
all that could be desired from the commence 
ment, though the appearance of the field imme 
diately after the start was rather curious, owin, 
to the competitors numbering too many to al 
stand at scratch, and having to be drawn up i 
four files behind the mark like volunteer recruit 
on wheels, the said files, like the said recruits 
beginning to break up into picturesque irregu 
larity, once they were on the move. As ma 
by man dropped off during the journey, and th 
track became clearer, the apparently spokcles 
cycles seemed to run faster and faster; and whe 
the fifteen had been reduced to seven, and eac! 
of these seven began in turn to lead, each a 
the mile-post drew near striving hard to gai 
the credit of the record, the rate of travellin 
became terrific. Mishaps there were few. Fishe 
fell and retired at twenty miles, and Vesey brok 
a spoke, but pluckily made up his leeway an 
finished second. The Universities were well t 
the fore, Cambridge having two representative: 
the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer and Mr. G. U 
Day, and Oxford three, in Messrs Adams, Jeph 
sop, and Reynolds; on six occasions a Canta 
led at the finished miles, while the colours « 
the Oxonians showed in the van at the dividin; 
line no less than eighteen times, and all th 
bearers of the Light and Dark Blues beat the re 
cord. The following isa complete list of th 
starters :— 

W. K. Adams, Oxford University ; F. Allport 
Sutton; C. Crute, Sutton: G. D. Day, Cam 
bridge University ; F. B. Fisher, Kent ; F. 
Fry, Clifton; M. H. Jephson, Oxford Unive 
sity; Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, Cambridy 
University ; P. J. M‘Kinlay, Beckenham ; H 
RK. Reynolds, jun., Oxford University ; W. W 
Scott, Chislehurst; A. Thompson, Sutton ; C 
Thorn, London; J. A. Turnbull, Criterion ; an 
C. D. Vesey, Surrey. And in tabalated form w 
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“ive the results of the race, showing the leader 
ateach mile, a comparison of the times on which 
with those given in a former article in the Boy's 
Ows Parez, No. 164, will show that all the 
reords, Amateur and Professional, were eapped 
over tweaty-five miles. 


aMLES. H. M.S. } MILES. HM. 8. 
1 K-Faleoner 0 3 74} 26 Jephson .. 1 22 55¢ 
6123) 27 Adams V 26 123 
Vesey .... 1 29 31t 
Jephson .. 133 2} 
K,-Falconer 1 36 21 
. 139 433 
1 43 13} 
1 46 36} 
yy .... 249 52h 
K.-Falconer 1 53 313 
+ 156 383 
+ 20 3f 
Jephson :: 2 3 3 
-. 2 649 
210 54 
213 8l¢ 
2 16 51E 
2 20 18$ 
2 23 424 
+. 297 Bt 
K.-Falconer 2 30 333 
Jephson .. 234 4) 
Jephson .. 2 37 434 
Jephson .. 241 3% 


K.-Falconer 2 43 58 


The fiftieth mile was thus completed by the 
Hoo. Ion Keith-Falconer in 16 min. 1¥ sec., 
auder the three hours, Vesey coming in second, 
in 2h. 44min. 203sec., Adams being third, 
wih 2h, 44min. 2l1sec., Jephson maki 
almost a dead heat with him, being only the fifth 
«fa second in the rear, Day coming in the least 
bit behind the Oxo: , Reynolds falling off 
somewhat with 2h. 47min. 52tsec., and Crute 
taking 2h. 50min. 37sec. tocomplete the journey, 
thoogh still beating the standard. 

The records over the twenty-five miles being 
thw disposed of, those under twenty miles were 
zot allowed to exist much longer. On the 
+ eeding Wednesday, at Surbiton, during the 

alerers Meeting, the victor of the Crystal 
{. ace contest and the redoubtable H. L. Cortis 
tile off their long-wished-for twenty miles 
sutch. In one respect it was unsatisfactory as 
-iral of merit, for Mr. Keith-Falconer was ob- 
‘ ausly out of condition from his Saturday's 
fonts, but the performance of Mr. Cortis hardly 
riffered in consequence, as, with the assistance of 
relays of pacemakers, he succeeded in riding the 
mull distance in nearly forty seconds under the 
hour. In fact, though he eased up at the finish, 
he covered twenty miles three hundred and 
twenty-five yards in the sixty minutes, and 
scured the records from seven to twenty miles, 
as the following statement will show :— 
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This was the last race of Mr. Cortis in Eng- 
ind; a few days afterwards he was married, and 
the “demon medical” departed for Australia 
to commence the practice of his learned and phi- 
lanthropic profession. 

In considering bicycling records, it should not 
be forgotten that their improvement may be due 
to four causes, either the rider may be a better 
man, or he may ride a better, machine, or he 
may ride on a better track, or he may be favoured 
with better weather. There can no doubt 
that both machines and tracks have of late con- 
siderably improved, and hence, with even less 
remarkable men we may look for a certain eclipse 
of the marvellous times it has herein been our 
pleasure tochronicle. As we areon this sabject, 
ve may conclude our article with a complete 
fist of the Amateur Bicycling Champions of 
1482, 

One Mile.—¥F. Moore Warstone B.C. Time, 
mio. 47§sec. 

Five Miles.—J. 8S, Whatton, 


Cambridge 
UBC! Time, 15min. 12gsec. 


Twenty-five Miles,—F. Moore, Warstone B.C. 
Time, 1h. 24min. 19sec. 


Fifty Miles.—I. Keith-Falconer, Cambridge 
Time, 2h, 43min. 584sec. 


U.B.C. 


DEVONIAN.—Thanks. The legend that Medina Sidonia 
had fixed upon Mount Edgcumbe as his share of the 
plunder is, we think, mentioned in Kingsley’s 

“Westward Ho!” You can get the Part with the 

article on Drake in it, but not the separate number. 

Effingham, from which Howard derived. his title, is 

in Surrey, close by Dorking. 

AN ANXIOUS BIXTONIAN.—Why not go and see? The 
ruins are there, and there must have been a church 
to fall into ruins, Old Bixton was a fair-sized place; 
the parish is now united with Barnham Broom. 


R. L. J.—Such monstrosities are not built nowadays. 
‘There once was a vessel in the Royal Navy called 
the Dwarf, described as a cutter, which was made to 
set every sail, even royal-studding-sails, skyscrapers, 
moonrakers, stargazers, water and below-water sails, 
that could be set by any one ship on one mast. One 
of the largest cutters built was H.M.s. Viper, of 460 
tons and 28 guns, which did good service in the 
American War. The name ‘‘cutter” is derived 
from their cutting or fast-sailing properties. 


JESCULAPIUS.—1. Dogs were treated of in Nos. 64 to 71. 
2. There is no appreciable difference, but the Navy 
js the most economical. 3. Appointed merely to try 
his fitness. 4, Say a hundred a year. 


UNcLE ELEPHANT.—There is no limit to the runs ob- 
tainable from any one hit. You can keep on running 
until the ball is returried or lost. Eights and nines 
are occasionally obtained in country matches on vil- 
lage greens, where there are no boundaries, and a 
ten has been bit on Parker's Piece at Cambridge. 


T. T., H.8.,8. E., and Jonis.—Please buy the indexes, 
and look up the subjects for yourselves. 


InqurreR.—The Army List, price half-a-crown, pub- 
lished by John Murray, ot 
give you all the information you require. It is the 
official publication, 

G. R. H.—We have already treated the subject of Bees 
and Beekeeping in full. Commencing with No, 67, 
you will find a series of no less than eleven articles. 


LAV,.—Clean galvanised iron with a strong hot solution 
of washing-soda. 


PAULAX.—1. The Battle of Bannockburn was fought 
on Monday, June 24, 1314. The encounter between 
Bruce and De Bohun took place on the Sunday. 
2. Coal was discovered and used in pre-histo: 
times. 

H.C. P.-1, Keel-hauling was a punishment in the Dutch 
navy—eometimes facetiously termed “undergoing 3 
great hardship.” It consisted in suspending a man 
with a weight at his feet from a rope rove through a 
block on the fore-yardarm, and with another rope 
attached to his legs and passed under the keel and 
up to the opposite fore-yardarm, drawing him into 
the water and under the bottom to the other side. 
2. The “loth to depart” was the signal sounded on 
outward bound men-o'-war for visitors to leave the 
ship. 3. The pamban-manche is the snake-boat of 
Cochin China, a double-banked canoe some sixty feet 
Tong, paddled by a score of men, and frequently 
attaining a speed of twelve miles an hour, 


EoAuit&.—1. Apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Cannon Row, Westminster, 2. There is no such 
move, The only time in which your pawn can take is 
when your enemy's piece or pawn is left on the next 
forward square of the same colour to that which 
yours is on. 


C. H. 8.—Read our seven articles on Birds’ Kegs, com- 
mencing in No. 67, and get the coloured plate with 
the part containing chem. 


Albemarle Street, will | 


R. L. Ricwarpsoy.—1. Yes, the incubators succeed 


very well; they are expensive to commence with, 

however,and care and trouble have to be expended 

in using them, 2. We have given a receipt for pre- 

raed eggs in our Poultry papers. Please refer 
ack. 


STUDENT.—We refoice to hear of your success. As re- 
gards the distinguishing characteristics of the Uni- 
yersities, a high authority recently defined them 
follows : ‘The Scotch universities afford efficient class 
teaching; the German universities give the fullest 
professional instruction by lectures; the English 
universities excel in social advautages, and in oppor- 
tunities for forming valuable friendships. 


CHARLES SANKRY.—It is queries like yours we like to 
answer—practical ones. You are feeding your jay 
on altogether wrong principles. Do you really think 
that beak of his was made to eat sopped bread-and- 
milk? Take another look at it. The jay must smile 
inwardly. Give him bits of raw meat, any bone- 
parings from butchers, table scraps generally. He 
will eat anything in the shape of meat. Also gather 
insects for him, and garden worms, and mix for him 
a paste of oatmeal pretty dry. Dead mice may also 
be given. 


A.J. BR. (Tranmere.)—You did wrong to use paraflin- 

to your mangy rabbit. Crude petroleum is some- 

nes used, but never paraffin. Try a mixture of 
train-oil and sulphur about the thickness of cream. 
Change your feeding, and keep the hutches particu- 
larly dry and clean. 

AMATEUR.—Mix together a pint each of plaster-ef- 
paris, litharge, and fine white sand, and add a third 
of a pint of powdered resin. Keep it in a bottle, 
and when you want to use it mix it well with boiled 
oil and driers. This cement dries quickly, and is 
very good for aquariums, etc. A slower drying 
cement is made of two pints of red-lead, a pint and 
a-half of litharge, half a pint of gold-size, and silver- 
sand sufficient to form a paste. You must keep the 
ends you wish to cement tightly strapped together 
for a day or two. 


. B.—The marks on the face are specks, not worms, 
The lotion you mention is five grains of bichloride of 
mereury, an ounee of honey-water, and seven ounces 
of bitter almonds. It is poisonous, and we know 
nothing of {ts efficacy. You have to squeeze out 
your specks twice a day, and immediately apply the 
lotion. You had far better consult a doctor ; if your 
case 1s not serious enough for that, leave your face 

lone. 


R. B. CoomBs,—Nitric acid will clear off quicksilver. 


SEBASTIAN CABoT.—A bell means a half-hour. A com- 
plete list of times on ship-board is sent by DURDLE 
Door. Here itis, There are seven ‘ watches " (not 
time-pieces, but divisions of the twenty-four hours). 
There are the afternoon watch, from noon to 4 p.m. ; 
the first dog-watch, from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. ; the se- 
cond dog, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m, ; the first watch, 
from 8 p.m, to midnight ; the middle watch, from 
midnight to 4 a.m, ; the morning watch, from 4 a.m, 
to 8 a.m. ; and the forenoon watch, from 8 a.m. to 
noon. The dog watches are introduced so as to pre- 
vent the men being on duty during the same hours 
on two consecutive days, as they would be were all 
the watches four hours long. At the end of the first 
half-hour of each watch the bell is struck once, at 
the end of the second half-hour twice, and so on. 
One bell therefore denotes 12 30, 4.30, 8.30 a.m. or 
p.m., or 6.30 p.m. Two bells denote 1, 5, or 9 a.m, 
or p.m, Three bells 7.30 p.w., or 1.30, 5.30, or 9.30 
a.m, or p.m. Four bells show 2, 6, aud 10 a.m. or 
p.m, Five bells 2.30, 6.30, and 10.30 a.m. or pm, 

and 11 a.m, or p.m. Seven bells 3.30, 

1. or p.m. Eight bells noon or mid- 

4 o'clock in the night or in the morn- 


R 


J. H. P.—We do not know the particular rhyme, but 
in Howlett’s ‘ Metrical Chronvlogy,” published by 
Messrs. Longman, you will fiad the histories of the 
Jews, Grecks, Romans, English, Scotch, French, 
Germans, Spaniards, Turks, Hindoos, and Early 
Christians, all told in verse in such a way that the 
date of each event is obtainable from one of the 
words in the line in which it is alluded to, each of 
its consonants having a definite numerical value. 
Thus— . 
“Norman William at Hastings saw Harold lie dead ; 

William Rufus was weak, by an arrow he bled. 
Where as d=6, the consonants in dead give us 06, 
and as w=8 and k=7, the consonants in teak give 
us 87. The thousands being understood, we get 
1006 and 1087 as the dates of William 1 and Wil- 
Mam 1. respectively. Again— 

“ First Henry in prison his brother long teases ; 

Nor Stephen yields tamely the crown that he 

seizes.” 


Now t=1 and ), therefore teases gives us 1100‘for 
Henry 1, and and 1=5, and in tamely we 


=1,m 
consequently have 1135, the date of King Stephen, 


Y. A. U.—The composition for storm-glasses is made 
‘as follows : Four drams of camphor, a dram of pure 
nitre (ealtpetre), and a dram of sal-ammoniac are 
thoroughly pulverised and triturated together with 
the tance of a few drops of alcohol, and then 
dissolved in four ounces of alcohol, The mouth of 
the tabe should be covered with a bit of bladder 
perforated with a pin. The composition sinks in 

ine weather, and rises on the approach of rain, while 
it gets tlocky and appears on the surface when wind 
may be expected, and the quarter from which the 
storm is coming is shown by the particles massing 
themselves in the direction in which it is travelling. 


Io00.—Aliow about five minutes per station—that is 
to say, if an express takes two hours to run 
between any two points without stopping, another 
train which stops at one of the intermediate stations 
will take about two hours and five minutes to do the 
same distance; while a train stepping at half a dozen 
intermediate stations will take half an hour longer 
on the road. The “Flying Dutchman” averages 


pity three miles an hour, and is the fastest of our 
trains. In calculating relative 4) you should 
remember the “ten minutes for re! ent.” 


Gy FAWKES.—Our articles on Fireworks were in Nos. 
152, 158, 167, 158. 

BHERALD.—The articles on “The Arms of the Great 
Schools” were in Nos. 146 and 123, snd the plates 
were given away with the November and August 
parts. 


BONNIE SCOTLAND. —The Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Office is in Lime Street, City. 


SmpNEY LEWIs.—There were four articles on the Aqua- 
rium, The first was in No. 76. . 


W. Bristow.—8uch things are best planted in the 
autumn. Rottingdean is on the Sussex coast, a little 
way to the east of Brighton. 


A SINCERE WELLWISHER.—A thirty-foot cutter should 
bye about six feet six inches wide, and seven feet 

leep. 

N. F. F. M—The “counties corpurate” governed by 
their own sheriffs and magistrates are—-London, Bris- 
tol, Canterbury, Chester, Coventy Exeter, Gloucee- 
ter, Hull, Lichfield, Lincoln, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, ‘Nottingham, Poole, Southampton, Worces- 
ter, and York. 


Piscator.—Write to the renhing Gazette,” Fetter 
dane, London, F.c., or “The Field,” or ‘“ Land and 
ater.” 


Ros Roy.—1. If by “Spencer's Fairy Queen” you 
mean ‘ Spenser's Faerie Queene,” you can get a very 
good edition in the two-shilling Chandos Library, 
published by Warne and Co. 2 The sttraction of the 
moon on the earth, and the different degrees ef effect 
of that attraction on the water and on the land. 
The reason that the tide {s so slightly felt in the 
Mediterranean is that the ebb and flow are checked 
by the Gibraltar strait and the Sicilian ridge. 


A HaruRay Mon&.—The cross is the mark of a double 
sharp. 

F. 8. H.—At the equinoxes the days and nights are 
the same lengths all the world over. 


LB. A—It is awkward, but — “permit us 
to introduce our new friend Master Fifth 
Volume Master Fifth Volume, Miss 
I. BR. A.,” and the introduction is com 
plete, you see. 

DRUMSTICKS.—1. The English have won more 
battles single-handed than with allies, and 
fought more wars unaided than any other 
nation. The statement you quote is cur 
rent on the Continent, and is due to’ the 
fact that its originators refuse ton 
a war that is not a great war, and ass 
that all the great wars must have 
place on the continent of Eu: 
owing to conflicting interests,’ single 
handed contests on the part of England or 
any other power are almost impossible, 
and where England has no interests which 
only concern herself. How many of the 
European wars of ancient or modern times 
have been fought throughout by the Conti 
nental nations without allies. 2. Th 
Liberals have been in office the lc 
3. The stamp must be defaced, that is all 
4. Apply to the Civil Service Commis. 

joners, Cannon Row, Westminster, s.W 

In Natal you can readily obtain the Boy's 

Own Paper, of Davis and Sons, Durban 

and Pietermaritzburg ; or of Adams, Dur 


, where, 


ban. In Cape Colony any bookseller 
would, we should think, procure the paper 
to order. 

AMATEUR.—By the Explosives Act, 1875, fire. 


works (of whatever d tion) may not 

be made except in a duly loensed factory, 
and subject tothe regulations and restrictions appli- 
cable thereto. No exception whatever is made in 
favour of the r aking of fireworks for private use 
and not for sale. Such manufacture (except in a 
Hcensed factery) is illegal, and exposes the offender 
to a penalty of £100 a day for every day that the 
manufacture continues. 


C. F. BUTLER.—In Maclise’s fresco of the “ Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of Water- 
loo” in the Houses of Parliament, and familiar 
through the Art Union engraving, you will find the 
uniforms you want, 


¥. J. 8toTT.—A delightfal book, but quite out of date ; 
the best books on angling now are Francis's ‘‘ Book 
on Angling.” published by Longmans at 158; or 
«Keene's ctical Fisherman,” published ag 170, 
Strand, at 10s. 6d. 


ToBy.—Place the in an extra warm corner of the 
room, quite out of any draught. Give it egg and 
presd cramp is acaiion to - usual diet, and put 

‘wenty ps of paregoric in drinking-water, and 
half a teaspoonful of glycerine. 


‘W. CARPENTER.— Without knowing how yeu feed and 
treat your canary we could not be expected to tell 
the reason of its being devoid of feathers round the 
neck. Give it plain seeds, a litfle green food, and a 
Portion of ripe, aweet apple. Anoint the neck with 
pure salad of 


WILLIAM RUssELL.—1. In the balloon, of orurse. 
2 We cannot answer queries in leas than six weeks 
from the time we receive them, because we go to 
press more than a month before date of publication. 


Inge SEED.—Seed-eating birds are fond of it, and it 
tends to keep them in good ‘health. Give one-third 
mixed with the ordinary seed. We object to give 
addresses of vendors of merchandise. Did we not 
pentien Sait fn our articles on Connrles 1: Cer 

ey ought ve an opportunity of flying 
about every day if they are so minded. ~ 


IVANHOE.—1. In the reign of Elizabeth an Act was 
.d to prevent the exportation of wool, and, to 

Feep the House in mind of the part wool ‘plays in 
our trade, woolsacks were placed in the l’eers’ 
Chamber for the jud; to sit on. One of there 
forms the present sest of the Lord Chancellor, who 
presides over the House of Lords as the Speaker does 
oer the Commons, hence he “sits on the woolsack.” 

0. 


J. P. W.—No ; we cannot tell. you why the pigeon 4 


not enter the cot. There is something in it, » 
joubt. 
ORESTES.—1. Music is always sold at ‘half the pric 


named on it because it is marked at double th 


it is intended to sell it at, and all the profi : 
sale and production are calculated on its so-callel | 
half-price. 2 To make marking-ink, dissolvet 
two parts of carbonate of soda in twenty-five p 


distilled water ; dissolve seventeen parts of 
tal nitrate of ‘silver in twenty-four parts of o» 
monia ; also dissolve twenty parts of gum in sly 
parts of water. Then mix gum and soda soluti 
together, then add the silver solution, and then st 
in thirty-three parts of sulphate of copper. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN.— For particulars not given 
articles on the subject try Neison’s “* Practical B 
Building,” published at 170, Strand, price halle 
crown. 


M. D.—To cut glass with a hot iron, paste on the gias 
a thin strip of paper to mark the line along w 
you wish to cut. It does not matter whethet 
line be straight or curved. Then with a file makes 
deep nick at the point from which you inte 
start. Then make the poker red-hot and appl 
the nick. You will start a crack, and so long ss yo! 
keep the point of the poker on the glass that ere 
will follow the course of the red-hot iron. Doub 
begin experiments with expensive glass, or you mY 
regret it. 


Titv and CuvmpAss.—1. The arrow-head west o! 
north mark gives the direction in which the n 
should point for the N. of the co! card to bed 
north. 2 You are wrong; the declination of tte 
magnetic needle is not a fixed quantity. On the 
contrary, it is constantly varying, differing slicttlr 
for almost every hour of the day and every place: 
the globe. In England the porth pole of the magnet 
moves from east to west from sunrise until alc<t 
one or two o'clock, when {t begins to return, a! 
about ten o'cloek at night it regains its origul 
position, and remains stationary till dawn. Th 
movement is of course very but it exists 4s 
far as the major declination is j—the di 
nal variation being imperceptible without spe 
instruments—the needle in London in 1580 ¥3 
11° 36’ east of true north, in 1663 it wss zero, {rn 
then up to 1818 it moved westwards until it reache 
24 41’, and then it began its return journey, and n0* 
stands at 18°46. In Paris, where 8 long series «' 
observations have been kept, the figures are slight! 
different. In 1500 the declivation was 10° Sd’ eat 
in 1668, as here, it was 0°; and then It in to Ki 
westerly. 1700 had it 8° 10’, 1780 19? 56’, 1785 = 
1805 22° 5, 1514 22° 34’, 1825 22° 22’, 1830 22° 12,1 
22 4@, 1850 20° 30, 1855 19° 57’, 1860 19° Sz, lx 
18° 44’, 

Bousray and QUERITUS.—1. The leading Model Yact 
Clubs, and their secretaries, are—the Victoria. 


W. H. Melville, 9, Frederick Place, Bow ; the (is 
bam, Mr. Arthur Nash, 14, Road, Brixton 


rie 


the Serpentine, Mr. Edward H . 31, Devonst: 
Street, Portland Place; the Model Yacht Sallin 
Association, Dr. Harvey, 


High Street, Kensington 
the Kin; n, Mr. H. F, Reynolds, 12, Milton Te! 
race, Hull; the Liverpool, Mr. R. Mulvey, 129, Par 
Road, Liverpool; the Glasgow, Mr. D. MeNicol. 
St. Clair Street, Glasgow. 2. The only practical mod 

acht builder south of the Thames that we know « 
Mr. R. Rundle, of 50, Larkhall Lane. Take y«t 
design to him, and he will turn you out a well-f 
ished boat, ‘of which,” as you ‘say, “ycu cant 
oud.” 3. A “first-class Loat,” in model it pe 
lance, has two masts, a “second-class” i oP 
one ; hence all cutters are second-claes boats, wh! 
yawls, luggers, and schooners are first-class, T! 
terms are-uot to be taken as descriptive of relat: 
merit, only of size for match purposes. The 
class are generally two foot-sixers, the second-cls 
two-footers. ‘Ihe single mast is the best rig, a 
hence, in mixed races, when the wind is not abeal 
the two-footers frequently win. 


*,° Two Splenilid Plates are issued with the curre 
Monthly Part. That cn“ Gur British Nary— Past a 
Preset,” will be jully described next week. 


2 NM pa drat beet os 


w 


By Tue Avrnor or “Tue Firrn Form at 
Sr. Domrnic’s,” Etc. 


CHAPTER V.—HOW A CHAPTER OF MISFORTUNES 
BEFEL MY FRIEND SMITH AND ME, 


— summer wore on, and with it the 
gloom of Stonebridge House sunk 
deeper and deeper into our spirits. After a 
week or two even the sense of novelty wore 
off, and we settled down to our drudge's 
doom as if we were destined all our lives 
aever to see any place outside the Hen- 
siker’s domain. 

If it hadn't been for Smith I don’t know 
sow I should have endured it. Not that 
we ever had much chance of enjoying one 
mother’s society. In school it was wholly 
mpossible. In the playground (particularly 


“Go slow, whatever you do.” 
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after our recent escapade) we had very little 
opportunity given us; and at night, when 
secretly we did contrive to talk, it was with 
the constant dread of detection hanging 
over us. 

What concerned me most of all, though, 
was the bad way in which Smith scemed 
to get on with every one of his school- 
fellows except me, and—perhaps Flanagan. 
With the bullies, like Philpot and Rath- 
bone, he was at daggers drawn ; towards the 
others he never took the trouble to conceal 
his dislike, while with Hawkesbury an ex- 
plosion seemed always imminent. 

I could not understand why he got on 
so badly, especially with Hawkesbury, who 
certainly never made himself disagreeable, 
but, on the contrary, always appeared de- 
sirous to be friendly. I sometimes thought 
Smith was unreasonable to foster his in- 
stinctive dislike as he did. 

“Jack,” said I one night as he was 
“‘paying a call” to my bedside—‘‘Jack, I’m 
half beginning to think Hawkesbury isn’t 
80 bud a fellow after all.” 

‘“Why ?” demanded Smith. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s done me one 
or two good turns lately.” 

‘What sort ?”” 

‘Well, he helped me in the Latia the 
other day, of his own accord, and—” 

“Go on,” said Smith, impatiently. 

** And he gave me a knife to-day. You 
know I lost mine, and he said he’d got 
two.” 

Smith grunted. 

“Td like to catch him doing a good turn 
to me, that’s all,’ said he. “I'd cure him 
of that!” 

I didn’t like to hear Smith talk like this. 
For one thing, it sounded as if he must be 
& great deal less foolish than I was, which 
nobody likes to admit; and for another 
thing, it seemed wrong and unreasonable, 
unless for a very good cause, to persist in 
believing nothing good about anybody else. 

So I changed the subject. 

““T say,” said I, ‘‘ what are you going to 
do these holidays?” 

ee Stay here,” said he. ‘Are you going 
home?” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘Stay here for 
four weeks with the old Hen? Why ever, 
Jack?” 

“Don’t know—but that’s what I’ve got 
todo. Are yon going home?” 

‘«T suppose so,” said I, with an inward 
groan. ‘“ But, Jack, what will you do with 
yourself ?”” 

“Much as usual, I expect. 
much practice in tallcing till you come 
pack!” added he, with a low laugh. 

‘Jack, why don’t you go home?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Are you in a row there, or what? 
You never tell me a word about it.” 

‘‘ Lock out, I hear some one moving!” 
cried Smith, and next moment he was back 
in his bed. 

I was vexed. For I half guessed this 
alarm had been only an excuse for not 
talking about home, and I didn’t like being 
silenced in that way. Altogether that 
night I was a good deal put out with 


Shan’t get 


might have known me better by this time. 
It was true I had told him my sccrets 
without his asking for them; in fact, all 
along he had not seemed nearly as anxious 
as I had been for this friendship of ours. 
My conscience stung me at this last reflec- 
tion; and there came upon me all of a 
sudden a sense of the utter desolation of 
this awful place without a single friend! 
No, I determined it should take more than 
a little pique to make me cast away my 
only friend. And with the thought, 
though it must have been far on in the 
night, I slipped from my bed and crawled 
to his. 

He was fast asleep, but at the first touch 
of my hand he started up and said, 

“‘What’s the row?” 

“I'm sorry, Jack; but I was ina temper 
to-night, and couldn’t go to sleep till I 
made it up.” 

“A temper! what about?” said he. 
“T didn’t know you were.” 

“I fancied you wouldn't—that is that 
you thought—you didn’t trust me, Jack.” 

“You're the only fellow I do trust, 
Fred, there,” said he, taking my arm. 
Then, with a sigh, he added, ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t I ?” 

“What a beast I was, Jack!” cried I, 
quite repentant. ‘‘I don’t—” 

“ Hush!” saidJack. Then, whispering 
very close to my ear, he added, ‘‘ There 
are some things, you know, I can’t tell even 
yeu—about home—” 

There was a sound in the room, as of a 
boy, suddenly aroused, starting up in his 
bed. Our blood turned cold, and we re- 
mained motionless, hardly daring to 
breathe, straining our ears in the dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly the boy, whoever he was, 
sprang from his , and seizing the 
lucifers, struck a light. 

It was Hawkesbury! I had almost 
guessed it, I felt Jack’s hand tighten on 
my arm as the sudden glare fell full upon 
us, and Hawkesbury’s voice cried, 

“Ob, you fellows, what a start you 
gave me! I couldn’t make out what 
the talking was. I thought it must be 
thieves!” : 

At the same moment the dormitery door 
opened, and a new glare lit up the scene. 
It was Miss Henniker in her dressing-gown, 
with a candle. 

“What, talking? Who was talking ?” 
she said, overhearing Hawkesbury’s last 
exclamation. 

It was a queer picture that moment, and 
I can recall: it even now. Hawkesbury 
standing. in his night-shirt in the middle 
of the room. I, as lightly clad, crouching 
transfixed beside ay friends bed, who was 
sitting up with his hand on my arm. And 
the Henniker there at the door, in her 
yellow-and-black dressing-gown and curl- 
papers, holding her candle above her head, 
and looking from one to the other. 

‘‘ What, talking ?” she demanded again, 
turning to Hawkesbury. 

Hawkesbury, smiling, returned to his 
bed, as he replied, 


Smith, and when presently he whispered 
across ‘‘Good night,” I pretended to be 
asleep, and did not answer. 
But I was not asleep, and could not sleep. 
I worked myself first into a rage, then into 
an injured state, and finally into a miser- 
able condition over my friend Smith. 
Why should he keep secrets from me, 
when I kept none from him? No, when I 
me to think over it, I did not keep a single 
* from him! Did he think I was not to 
sted, or was too selfish to care? He 


“Oh, nothing. I think I must have 
been dreaming, and woke in a fright.” 

But as he spoke his eyes turned to us two, 
and Miss Henniker’s followed naturally. 
Then the whole truth dawned upon her. 

I rose from my knees and walked sheep- 
ishly back to my bed. 

‘“What are you doing out of your bed, 
sir?” demanded she. 

It was little use delaying matters by a 
parley, Bo I replied, bluntly, ‘‘ Talking to 

mith,” 


“And I,” added the loyal Smith, “ was 
talking to Batchelor!” 

‘ Silence!” cried the Griffin.  Batche- 
lor, dress immediately, and follow me!” 

I did as I was bid, mechanically—that is, 
I slipped on my trousers and slippers—and 
found myself in a couple of minutes, thus 
airily attired, following Miss Henniker, lik 
a ghost, down the long passage. She led 
the way, not, as I expected, to the parlour. 
or to Mr. Ladislaw’s room, but conducted 
me upstairs and ushered ine into a small 
and perfectly empty garret. 

‘Remain here, Batchelor!” said she, 
sternly. 

The next moment she was gone, locking 
the door behind her, and I was left shiver- 
ing, and in total darkness, to spend the 
remainder of the night in these unexpected 
quarters ! 

My first sensation was one of utter and 
uncontrollable rage. I was tempted to 
fling myself against the door, to shout, to 
roar until some one should come to release 
me. Then as suddenly came over me the 
miserable certainty that I was helpless, 
and that anything I did would be bat 
labour lost, and injure no one but myself. 
And Smith, too! It was all up with ou 
precious secret parleys; perhaps we should 
not even be allowed to see one another any 
more. In my misery I sat down on the 
floor in acorner of my dungeon and felt 
if L would not much care if the house were 
to fall about my cars and bury me in the 
ruins. Cheerful reflection this for e youth 
of my tender years! 

As I sat, shivering and brooding over 
my hard fate, I heard footsteps ascending 
the stairs. When you are sitting alone 
an empty room, at the dead of night, this 
is never a very fascinating sound, and I did 
not much enjoy it. And as I listened | 
could make out that the footsteps belonged 
to two people. Perhaps I was going tobe 
murdered, I reflected, like Prince Arthw. 
or the two boys in the Tower! At the 
same moment 4 streak of light glimmered 
through the crack of the door, and I heard 

a voice aay, ‘“‘ Come this way, Smith.” 

80 Smith, too, was going to be locked up 
for thenight. My heart bounded as for 1 
instant it occurred to me it would be in my 
dungeon! No such good fortune! They 
passed my door.’ At any rate, my chum 
should know where I was, so I proceeded 
to make a demonstration against my door 
and beseech, in the most piteous way, t 
be released. Of course, it was no use, but 
that did not matter; I never expected it 
would. 

I listened hard to the retreating foot- 
steps, which stopped at the end of the pas- 
sage. Then a door opened and shut sgail. 
a key turned, one pair of steps again r- 
turned past my door, and. as I peeped 
through the keyhole I had a vague idea ol 
a yellow-and-black gown, and knew thal 
the Henniker had gone back to. her place. 
If only Smith bad been shut up nex 
door to me I might have been able to shou! 
to him so that he could hear, but wha 
chance was there when three or four room 
at least divided us? After all, éxcept th 
he was near me, and knew where I wi 
things were not much better than they bs 
been before. So I sat down in in m! 
corner and sulkily watched the first clin 
mers of dawn peep in at the little window 
It must be about 3 a.m., I thought, : 
that rate—which meant four good bow 
before any chance of a relense came. AD 
as it was, my feet wera pretty nearly det 
with cold, and -a thin nightgown is 0! 


much covering for a fellow’s body a 
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arms. It rather pleased me to think the 
adventure might end fatally, and that at 
myinquest Miss Henniker might be brought 
in guilty of manslaughter ! 

It must be breezy, for those leaves have 
been tapping away at my window the last 
minute or so pretty hard. Bother the 
leaves! And yet, when you come to think 
of it, you do not often hear leaves tap as 
hard as that! My window will be smashed 
in if they keep it up et that rate, and I 
get up lazily and approach the scene of 
action, 

I nearly screamed as I did so, for there, 
close up against the window, was a face! 
I was so taken aback that it-took me a good 
minute to recover my wits and perceive 
that the apparition was none other than 
my faithful friend Jack Smith, and that the 
tapping I had. been giving the leaves such 
credit for had been his eager attempts to 
attract my attention. 

I sprang to the window, jubilant, and 

-opened it. 

“Oh, Jack! hurrah! 
get here P” 

“Oh, you_have spotied me at last, have 
you P” said he, with a grim smile, “I’ve 
been here five or ten minutes.” 

“You have!” exclaimed I. 

“‘Yes. My window opened on to this 
ledge teo; so I didn’t see whyI shouldn’t 
come.”” 

“You might have fallen and killed 
yourself. But I say, Jack, won’t you 
come in? Evenif we do get caught things 
can’t be much worse than they are.” 

“<I know that—so I think you'd bettor 


«“ What for?” exclaimed I, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*To get away—anywhere,” said he. 

In 8 moment I was up on the window- 
sill, scrambling out on to the ledge beside 
him.. The fresh morning breeze blew on 
my face as I did so, and a glorious sense 
of freedom took hold of both our drooping 
‘We needed no words. Only let 

us get free! 

*“Come along,” said Jack, crawlin, 
alomg the narrow ledge which ran round 
the of the house. . 

** How shall we get down ?” I asked. 

‘¢ That’s what I want to find out,” said 
Jack. ‘‘Isn’t there a water-pipe or some- 
thing in front?” 

Cawefally we made our perilous journey 
round the side of the house towards the 
front. Smith leaned over and peered 
down. 

“<Yes,” eaid he, ‘‘there’s a water-pi 
we could easily: slide down, if we could 
only get at it: Look!” 

T looked over too. The ground seemed 
a long way below, and I felt a trifle ner- 
vous at the prospect of trying to reach it 
by such unorthodox means asa water-pipe, 
even could we get at that pipe. But the 
ledge on which we were overhung the side 
of the house, and the pipe began under it, 
just below where we stood. 

“* We must try, anyhow,” seid Jack, des: 
perately. ‘‘I'll go first; catch hold of my 
hands, Fred.” 

And_he was actually going to attempt 
to scramble over and round under the ledge, 
when he suddenly paused, and cried, _ 

“Hold hard. I do believe this bit of 
ledge is loose!” 

So it was.’ It shook as we stood upon 
it. 

““We might be able to move it,” said 
Jack. : 

80 we kmelt down and with all our 


might tugged away at the stone that 


However did you 


divided us from our water-pipe. It was 
obstinate at first, but by dint of persever- 
ance it yielded to pressure at last, and 
we were able triumphantly to lift it from 
its place. 

It was casy enough now ‘reaching the 
pipe. But here a new peril arose. Slidin; 

lown water-pipes is an acquired art, an 
not nearly as easy as it seems. Jack, who 
volunteered to make the first descent, 
looked a little blue as he found the pipe 
was so close to the wall that he couldn’t 
get his hands round, much less his feet. 

“You'll have to grip in hard with your 
ankles and elbows,” he said, beginning to 
slide down an inch or two; ‘‘ and go slow, 
whatever you do.” 

It was nervous work watching him, and 
still more nervous work when at length I 
braced myself up to the effort and pro- 
ceeded to embrace the slender pipe. How 
TI ever mana; to get to the vottom I 
can’t say. remember reflecting about 
half way down that this would be good 
daily exercise for the Henniker, and the 
mere thought of her almost sent me head- 
long to the bottom. 

At last, however, I stood safe beside my 
chum on the gravel walk. 

“Now!” said he. 

‘Now,’ I replied, ‘ where shall we go?” 

*« London I think,” said he, solemnly as 
ever. 

“ All right—how many miles?” 

“ Eighty or ninety, I fancy—but where’s 
your coat ?” 

“In the dormitory. 
flurried to put it on.” 

“Never mind, we can use mine turn 
about. But I wish we'd got boots in- 
stead of slippers.” 

“*So do I,” replied I, who even as I 
stood felt the sharp gravel cutting my 
feet ; “ninety miles in slippers will be 
rather rough.” . 

“* Nover mind,” said Jack, ‘‘ come on.” 

“Come on,” said I. 

At that moment, to our dismay and 
misery, we heard a window above us 
stealthily opened, close to the water-pipe, 
and looking up beheld the Henniker’s head 
and yellow-and-black body suddenly 
thrust out. 

“Batchelor and Smith—Mr. Ladislaw 
(here her voice rose to pretty nearly a 
shriek)—Mr. Ladislaw! come at once, 


I was too much 


please—Batchelor and Smith, running 
away. Mr. Ladislaw, quick! Batchelor 
and Smith!” 


We stood motionless, with no spirit left 
to fly, until the door was opened, and Mr. 
Ladislaw, Miss Henniker, and Mr. Hash- 
ford, all three, sallied out to capture as. 

Among them we were dragged back, faint 
and exhausted, into Stonebridge House, 


all thoughts of freedom, and London, | 


effectually banished from our heads, and 
still worse with the bitter sense of disap- 
pointment added to our other miseries. 
Mr. Hashford was set to watch us for the 
rest of the night in the empty schoolroom. 
And he had an easy task. For even though 
he fell asleep over it, we had no notion of 
returning to our old scheme. Indeed, I 
was shivering so, I had no notion of any- 
thing but the cold. Jack made me put on 
his coat, but it made very little difference. 
The form.I sat on actually shook with my 
shivering. Mr. Hashford, good soul that 
he was, lent me his own waistcoat, and 
suggested that if we all three sat close 
together—I in the middle—I might get 
warmer. We tried it, and when at six 
o’clock that same eventful morning the 
servant cume to sweep the room she found 


us all three huddled together—two of us 
asleep and one in a fever. 

I have only a dim recollection of what 
happened during thé next week or so. I 
was during that time the most comfortable 
boy in all Stonebridge House. For the 
doctor came every day, ordered me all 
sorts of good things, and insisted on a fire 
being kept in my room, and no lessons, and 
if I wished to see any of my friends I might 
do so, and on no account was I to be 
allowed to fret or be disturbed in mind. I 
couldn’t help feeling half sorry for Miss 
Henniker being charged with all these un- 
congenial tasks; but Stonebridge House 
depended a great deal on what the doctor 
said of it, and so she had to ovey his 
orders. : 

I took advantage of the permission to 
see my friends by requesting the presence 
of Smith very frequently. But as the 
Henniker generally thought fit to sit inmy 
room at the same time, I didn’t get as 
much good out of my chum as I might 
have. I hcard he had had a very smart 
flogging for his share of that eventful 
night’s proceedings, and that another was 
being saved up for me when I got well. 

It was quite a melancholy day for me 
when the doctor pronounced me conva- 
lescent, and said I might resume my ordi- 
nary duties. It was announced to me at 
my first appearance in school, that on 
account of my delinquencies I was on the 
“strict silence” rule for the rest of the 
term, that my bed was removed to the 
other dormitory, and that I was absolutely 
forbidden to hold any further communi- 
cation, either by word or gesture, with my 
friend Smith. 

Thus cheerfully ended my first term at 
Stonebridge House. 


(To be eoutinued.) 


ONE’S AIM IN LIFE. 


Hy seek ye to be great, boys ? 
Seek rather to be good ; 
Be noble, kind, and brave, boys, 
Scorn the spirit of a slave, boys, 
And fear not man, but God. : 


Nate falsehood and deceit, boys, 
They cannot bring but ill ; 

Keep a tender heart within, boys, 

And a conscience free from sin, boys, 
And a self-controlled will. 


Bear with you into life, boys, 
Through all the coming years, 

The innocence of youth, boys, 

Its frankness and its truth, boys, 
Its joys and hopes and fears, 


At times it may be hard, boys, 
To keep the rule of right, 
Dut He who gave the word, boys, 
Your Saviour and your Lord, boys, 
Will help you in the fight. 


Thus on your side shall be, boys, 
Almighty strength and love, 
Your life be bright and fair, boys, 
Your death without despair, boys, 
And after, rest above. 
w. 
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GODFREY MORGAN: A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Jures VERNE, 


Author of “The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—IN WHICH THEY PREPARE TO GO, AND AT THE END OF WHICH THEY GO FOR GOOD. 


Beene long voyage together through | had come to # decision, he had grown! French-Transatlantic Com 
| land him on the shores of the old world. 


life which men call marriage, Godfrey 
then was to make the tour of. the world— 
a journey sometimes even more dangerous. 
But he reckoned on returning improved in 


every respect; he would leave—a lad, he 
would come —a man. He would have 
seen, noted, com d. His curiosity 


would be satisfied. ‘There would only re- | 


main for him to settle down quietly, and 
live happily at home with his wife, whom 
no temptation would take him from. Was 
he wrong or right? Was he to learn a 
valuable lesson? The future will show. 
In shor, Godfrey was enchanted. 
Phina, anxious without appearing to be 
so, was resigned to this apprenticeship. 
Professor Tartlet, generally so firm on 
his limbs, had lost all his dancing equili- 


brium. He had lost all his usual eelf- | 


i 
i 


very uncommunicative, especially to his 
nephew. The closed lips, and eyes half 
hidden beneath their lids, showed that 
there was some fixed idea in the head 
where generally floated the highest com- 
mercial speculations. 


“Ah! you want to travel,” muttered ; 


ne every now end then ; ‘‘ travel instead 
of m: ing and staying at home! Well, 
you 8 all travel.” 5 

Preparations were immediately begun. 

In the first place, the itinerary had to 
be projected, discussed, and settled. 

Was Godfrey to go south, or east, or 
west ? 
place. 


California and British Columbia Company, 
or the Southampton and Rio Janeiro Com- 


possession, and tried in vain to recover it ; | pany, would have to take him to Europe, 


The Dream taking in her Cargo. 


he even tottered on the carpet of his room 

as if he were already on the floor of a 

cabin, rolling and pitehin on the ocean. 
As for William W. Kolderup, since he 


If he went eastwards, the Union Pacific 
Railway would take him in a few days to 
New York, and thence the Cunard, Inman, 
White Star, Hamburg - American, or 


That had to be decided in the first ' 
+ _ his business quite a fleet of steam and sail- 
If he went southwards, the Panama : 


panies would 


If he went westwards, the Golden Age 
Steam Transoceanic would render it easy 
for him to reach Melbourne, and thence he 
could get to the Isthmus of Suez by the 
boats of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 


pany. 

The means of transport were abundant, 
and, thanks to their mathematical agree- 
ment, the round of the world was but a 
simple pleasure tour. 

But it was not thus that the nephew and 
heir of the nabob of Frisco was to travel. 

No! William W. Kolderup, as already 
stated, possessed for the requirements of 


ing vessels. He had decided that one of 
these ships sheuld be ‘‘ put at the dis- 
posal” of Godfrey Morgan, as if he were a 


‘prince of the blood, travelling for his 


pleasure—at the expense of his father’s 
subjects. 

By his orders the Dream, a substantial 
steamer of 600 tons and 200 horse-power. 
was got ready. It was to be commanded 
by Captain Turcott, a tough old salt, who 
had already sailed in every latitude in 
every sea. A thorough sailor, this friend 
of tornadoes, cyclones, and typhoons had 
already epent of hie fifty years of life, forty 
on the waves. To bring-to in a hurricane 
was quite child’s play to this mariner, who 
was never dieconcerted, except by land- 
sickness when be was in port. His inces- 
santly unsteady existence on a vessel's deck 
had endowed him with the habit of con- 
stantly balancing himeelf to the right or 
the left, or behind or in front, as though he 
had the rolling and pitching variety of St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

A mate, an engineer, four stokers, a 
dozen seamen, eighteen men in all, formed 
the crew of the Dream. And if the ship 
was contented to get quictly through eight 
miles an hour, she possessed a great many 
excellent nautical qualities. she was 
not swift enough to race the waves when 
the sea was high, the waves could not race 
over her, and that was an advantage which 
quite compensated for the mediocrity of 
her speed, particularly when there was no 
hurry. The Dre: m was brigantine rigged, 
and in a favourable wind, with her 400 
square yards of canvas, it was always 
possible to help her rate of steaming. 

It should be borne in mind all 
that the voyage of the Dream was 
planned, and would be Punctually per- 
formed. William W. Kolderup was too 
practical a man not to put tosome parpoce 
a journey of 15,000 or 16,000 leagues 
across the oceans of the globe. His 
ship was to go without cargo, undoubtedly, 
but it was easy to get her down to her 
right trim by means of water ballast, and 
even to sink her to her deck, if it proved 


necessary. 
The Dream was instructed to call at the 
different branch establishments of the 
wealthy merchant. She was to go from 
one market to another. 
Captain Turcott, never fear, would not. 
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find it difficult to pay the expenses of the | 
voyage! Godfrey Morgan’s whim would 
not cost the avuncular purse a single 
dollar! That is the way they do business 
in the best commercial houses ! 
All this was decided at long, very secret 
interviews between William W. Kolderup 
and Captain Turcott. It appeared, indeed, 
that the regulation of this matter, simple 
as it seemed, could not be managed alone, 
for the captain paid numerous visits to the 
merchant's office. When he came away it 
would be noticed that his face bore a 
curious expression, that his hair stood on 
end as if he had been ruffling it up with 
fevered hands, and that all his body rolled 
and pitched more than usual. High words 
were constantly heard, proving that the 
interviews were stormy, Captain Turcott, 
with his plain speaking, knew how to 
withstand William W. Kolderup, who 
loved and esteemed him enough to permit 
him to contradict him. 
And now all was arranged. Who had 
given in? William W. Kolderup or Tur- 
cott? Idare not say, for I do not even 
know the subject of their discussion. How- 
ever, I rather think it must have been the 


captain. 

anyhow, after eight days of interview- 
ing, the merchant and the captain were in 
accord, bat Turcott did not cease to 
grumble between his teeth. 

“May five hundred thousand Davy 
Joneses drag me to the bottom if ever I had 
a job like this before!” . 

However, the Dream fitted out rapidly, 

and her captain neglected nothing which 
would enable him to put to sea in 
the first fortnight in June. She had been 
into dock, and the hull had been gone over 
with composition, whose brilliant red con- 
trasted vividly with the black of her upper 
works. A great number of vessels of all 
kinds and nationalities come into the port 
of San Francisco. For a good many years 
the old quays of the town, built straight 
along the shore, would have been insuffi- 
cent for the embarkation and disembarka- 
taon of their cargoes if engineers had not 
devised subsidi wharves. Piles of red 
deal were driven into the water, and many 
square miles of planks were laid on them 
and formed huge platforms. A good deal 
of the bay was thus taken up, but the bay 
is enormous. There were also regular land- 
ing-stages, with numberless cranes and 
crabs, at which steamers from both oceans, 
steamboats from the Californian rivers, 
clippers from all countries, and coasters 
from the American seaboard, were ranged 
in pi © order, so as not to interfere one 
with the other. 

It was at one of these temporary gneve, 
at the extremity of Mission Whast treet, 
that the Dream had been securely moored 
fter she had come out of dock. 

Nothing was neglected, and the steamer 
would start under the most favourable con- 
litions. Provisioning, outfit, all was 
ninutely studied. The rigging was per- 
‘ect ; the boilers had been tested, and the 
crew was an excellent one. A steam 
aupch was even carried to facilitate com- 
nunication with the shore, and this would 
wobably be of great service during the 


royage. 
Ev. img was ready on the 10th of 
tune. “They had only to put to sea. Tho 


nen shipped by Captain tt to work 
he sails or drive the engine were a picked 
ew, and it would have been difficult to 


material wants of the travellers were like- 
wise provided for by numerous cases of 
preserved meats of the best brands. 


room. As for Tartlet, who had no be- 
trothed, and who was not thinking of 
having one at present, he thought it better 


Oo 


& FA 
Se 


“Good-bye, 


The route the Dream was to follow had | 
doubtless been the subject of the long con- 

ferences which William W. Kolderup had 

had with his captain. All knew that they 

were first bound for Auckland, the capital 

of New Zealand, unless want of coal, neces- 

sitated by the persistence of contrary 

winds, obliged them to refill perhaps at 

one of the islands of the Pacific or some 

Chinese port. 

All thia detail mattered little to Godfrey, 
once he was on the sea, and still less to 
Tartlet, whose troubled spirit exaggerated 
| from day to day the dangers of navigation. 
There was only one formality to be gone 
through — the formality of being photo- 
graphed. 

An engaged man could not decently 
start on a long voyage round the world 
without taking with him the image of her 
he loved, and in return leaving his own 
image behind him. 

Godfrey then, in tourist costume, accord- 
ingly handed himself over to Messrs. 
Stephenson and Co., photographers, of 
Montgomery Street, and Phina, in her 
walking dress, confided in like manner to 
the sun the task of fixing her charming 
but somewhat sorrowing features on the 
plate of those able operators. 

It is also the custom to travel together, 
and so Phina’s portrait had its allotted 


ind a better one. Suite, stock, of live 
i ties, sheep, goats, try, 
te.—were stowed between docks; 


place in Godfrey’s cabin, and Godfrey’s 


the | portrait ite special position in Phina’s ; 


Godfrey!” 


to confide his image to sensitised paper: 
But although great was the talent of the 
photographers, thoy failed to present him 
with a satisfactory proof. The negative 
was a confused fog in which it was im- 

ssible to recognise the celebrated pro- 
fessor of dancing and deportment. 

This was because the patient could not 
keep himself still, in spite of all that was 
said about the invariable rule in studios 
devoted to operations of this nature. 


They tried other means, even the in- 
stantaneous process. Impossible. Tartlet 
pitched and rolled in anticipation as 


violently as the captain of the Dream. 

The idea of obtaining a picture of the 
features of this remarkable man had thus 
to be abandoned. Irreparable would be 
the misfortune if—but far from us be the 
thought !—if, in imagining he was leaving 
the new world for the old world, Tartlet 
had left the new world for the other world 
from which nobody returns. 

On the 9th of June all was ready. The 
Dream was complete. Her papers, bills 
of lading, charter-party, assurance policy, 
were all in order, and two days before the 
shipbroker had sent on the last signa- 


tures. 

On that day s grand farewell breakfast 
was given at the mansion in Montgomery 
Strect. They drank to the happy voyage 
of Godfrey and his safe return. . 

Godfrey was rather agitated, and he did 
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not strive to hide it. Phina showed her- 
self much the most composed. Hl 

The last adieux were said on board, the ' 
last handshakings took place on the poop, 
then the engine gave two or three turns | 
of the screw, and the steamer was under 
way. | 

“Good-bye, Phina!” 

“ Good-bye, Godfrey!” 

“‘May Heaven protect you 
uncle. 

“And above all may it bring us back!” 
murmured Professer Tartlet. | 

“And never forget, Godfrey,” added 
William W. Kolderup, ‘‘ the device which 
the Dream bears on her stern, ‘ Confide, 
recte agens.’” 

“ Never, Uncle Will! Good-bye, Phina!” 

“ Good-bye, Godfrey!” 

The steamer moved off, handkerchiefs | 
wero shaken as long as she remained in 
sight from the quay, andeven after. Soon! 
the bay of San Francisco, the largest in | 
the world, was crossed, the Dream passed | 
the narrow throat of the Golden Gate, and 
then her prow cleft the waters of the’ 
Pacific Ocean. It was as though the Gates 
of Gold had closed upon her. 

(To be continued.) 
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MORE FUN OUT OF THE 
CLASSICS. 


By Taz Opp Fetrow. 


¥ previous paper seems to have interested a | 
good many boys, old and young, to judge | 
from letters I have received in reference to it. | 
One old boy who says his “ hair is getting very | 
thin on the top” (the Odd Fellow can sympa- ; 
thise with hin) writes: ‘‘Do you not think , 
our old versien of Mus concurrit ia better than | 
the one you give? Here itis: Mus concurrit | 
enum sed contratogam par—i.e., mantelpiece.” 
Wall, take your choice; I prefer the splendid 
incongruity of magnum ad. 
**Can you give me tho rest of 
*O pateo tulis aras cale fel O?’” 


wnites one. I append four more lines for de- 
cipherisation (if there is such a word), but the 
whole ismuch too long for insertion. The curious , 


may find it, and any number of similar ones, in 
Dobson's Literary Frivolities :— } 


A STORY 


W™ the Royal Auvergne is on the’ 

road from Montrichard to Brest, we | 
may briefly glance at the events which had 
led King Louis xvi to take part with the 
Americans against England. 

Without entering into the original causes 
of the War of American Independence, it 
may be remembered that, driven to ex- 
tremities by a number of vexatious inter- 
ferences, the American colonies, in 1775, 
openly declared war against Great Britain 
and repulsed a detachment of British troops 
who were intended to occupy Boston. On 
July 4th, 1776, the congress of delegates 
from the thirteen revolted provinces as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, and solemnly 
proclaimed the independence of the United 
States of America, the declaration contain- | 
‘ng the following words: - 


** ¢Prao sacer, do tellus, hausit,” sese 
‘Mi Molli anni cano te ver were?" 
Ure Molli anu cano te ver igre : 
Vere truso aio puellis tento ine,” etc. 


which being interpreted is, 


“* Pray say, sir, do tell us, how is it,’ says 
he,” ete. 


Another asks for a corner for a similar puzzle, 
popular when he was a boy : 


“ T sabelli hares ago! 
Fortibus es in aro! 
Nobile Thisbe, forte trux, 
Sa voticinum, pes an dux |" 


This is not difficult to make out: 


“T say, Billy, here’s a go! 
Forty busses in a row ! 
No, Billy, this be forty trucks, 
Seo what is in ’em, peas and ducks!” 


Just one or two more, genuine bits of Latin 
these, 


Mater mea est mala sus! 


This looks very strange. ‘‘ Mother, the sow 
is eating my apples,”’ is the proper equivalent. 


Halo malo malo quam malo vivere. 


This is a very clever one: ‘I hail rather live 
on an apple on a mast than with a bad man.” 


To end with here is one that I confess I failed 
to make anything of when I was tackling Casar 
and Virgil on alternate days. 
“Spin mother, I shall sew!” 

Verses are the bugbear of many a boy, and 
used to be so more than now, for the practice of 
verse-writing is diminishing every day. Many 
a lad cannot see why a foot more or less can 
make more difference to a line than to a centi- 
pede. ‘A foot short?” cried one of our class 
one day; ‘why, the thing’s got five fect at any 
rate, and I manage to worry along with only 
two!” A Harrow boy is credited with having 
composed an hexameter in two werds, 


Contrababantur Constant inopolitant, 
“The people of Constantinople are disturbed,” 


an attempt capped by the line Jnnumerabilibus | 
sollicitudinibus, ‘‘ with innumerable anxieties.” ; 
The latter, by the way, is not un hexameter, 
but a pentameter. 

A good way to remember the different feet is 
to learn by heart Coleridge’s lines written for 
his boy. They begin: 

‘ Trochee trips from long to short ; 
From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow spondee stalks, strong foot,” etc. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY : 


CHAPTER V.—THE DRUMMER'S LESSONS. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, | 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that enone thee are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the go- 
verned ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundations on such principles, and 
organising its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 


Ne mater suam. | 


Each line being an example of the foot it .aen- 
tions. 

Not content with the ordinary difficulties of 
Latin verses, the composer of a poem in praise 
of William 111. goes out of his way to increase 
them. It commences, 


“* Agglomerata acies, addensans agminis alas, 
Advolat auxiliis, arvoqne effulget aperto,” etc. 


Some employ themselves in writing palindromes 
—i.e., lines which read the same forwards and 
backwards. 

Here is an example: 


“Sumere tironem si vis, me norit eremus : 
Jurem non animo nomina non merui,” etc. 


Some, apparently thinking it hopeless to write 
an original poem, have given to the world his- 
tories composed entirely of lines taken from 
Virgil or some other well-known author. 

Many boys nowadays do not learn Latin, so 
for their consolation I append a couple of 
French puzzles. They should be very 
quickly, when it will be hard to catch their 
meaning, though they are good French : 

‘*Le ris tenta le rat, le rat tenté tata le ris 
tentant.”” 


“« Ton thé ta-t-il oté ta toux? 
Dido dina d'un dos dudit dindon.” 


But perhaps you say that none of the above are 
in the classics, Who said they were! The 
title of the paper is ‘‘ Fun out of the Classics,” 
and if they are not in them they must be out of 
them : how does it strike you ? 


OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


experience hath shown that mankind are- 
more di to suffer, while evils are 
snfferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms by which they are 
accustomed, But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, i+ 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security; and for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divivgz Pro- 
VIDENCE we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour.” 

From the commencement of the struggle 
George Washington had been nominated 


|  General-in-Chief of all the forces of the 
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United Colonies, of all those now raised, or 

to be raised, and of all others which might 

voluntarily offer their services, or join the 
said army for the purpose of defending 

Awerican liberty aud repulsing attempts 

against it.” 

For four years Washington had resisted 
the English attacks with varying success 
and defeat, nt times even denuded of 
almost everything and on the point of 
being driven into the deserts of the west, 
but always full of heroic confidence in the 
destinies of his country. 

followed with great interest the 
vicissitudes of this unequal strife, sus- 
tained by a handful of colonists against 
the formidable power of England, then the 
first in Europe. It seemed evident that 
left to themselves the Americans would end 
by being annihilated, and once more fall- 
ing under the yoke. 

Then it was that Louis xvt., urged by 
the adroit solicitations of Franklin, whom 
the revolted colonists had sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris, and above all persuaded b: 
the young Marquis de la Fayette, who ha 
constituted himself the advocate of the 
United States; then it was that, after re- 
cognising the Independence of the Ameri- 
can colonies, the king decided to send to 
their assistance an army under the com- 
mand of Marshal Rochambeau. 

While a fleet of forty-cight sail under 
the orders of the Chevalier de Ternay col- 
lected at Brest, a corps of 10,000 men were 
on the march to that seaport. This corps 
comprised, besides the Gatinais, or Royal 
A e regiment, the Bourbonnais, Neu- 
strie, Soissonnais, and Suintonge battalions, 
the legion of Lauzun, the Royal Deux 
Ponts, with artillery, engineers, and a field 
and siege train. 

The Royal Auvergne was the first to 
arrive at the rendezvous. The fair Breten 
city was in a state of great excitement at 
these warlike preparations, and the streets 
were filled with a curious crowd when on 
the 2nd of April the first regiment appeared 
at the commencement of the Faubourg 
Saint Jean. 

Drum-major La Ramée, at the full 
height of his tall stature, marched at the 
head, and the sight of the marvellous twirls 
of his gold-headed cane was not one of the 
least causes of astonishment and admira- 
tion to the good people of Brest. 

As for the women who thronged the 
windows and balconies, their acclamations 
were loud: and shrill for the smart little 
drummers ia their natty white-and-blue 
jackets, who filled the town with their 
thundering rolls and saucily covered step 
behind the gallant sergeant. 

“‘What a shame!” exclaimed one wo- 
man, carried away by her enthusiasm, ‘‘ to 
send away those pretty little curly cherubs 
for the savages to dine upon!” 

The cherubs for the most part were 
sad young ecamps, and had much less 
fear of the savages than of Colin Tampon, 
for so they had nicknamed their drum- 
major. 

Amongst them, at the end of the rear 
rank, the young Baron of La Charmeise, 
with his, shoulders back and his head well 
up, sternly tapped his drum as proud and 
as happy as if he had reconquered his lest 
domain and all bis lands now far away at 
Pontlevoy- 

At length, arrived before the arsenal, La 
Ramée, at a sign from the colonel, bran- 
dished his cane, and the drummers beating 
the salute, the regiment entered through 
the big archway of the barracks, 

A month had scarcely elapsed since Ralph 


had for the first time donned the uniform 
of the Royal Auvergne, and already he had 
won the friendship of his comrades, who, 
struck with the refinement of his manners 
and the polish of his language, had nick- 
named him ‘‘the little baron,” quite un- 


to make his young friend a diummer far 
surpassing all other drummers, and well 
worthy of such a master. 

It was worth being present when, during 
a halt he would take his pupil beyond the 
limits of the camp, to see with what care 


Drum-Major La Ramée, at the full height of his tall stature. 


conscious of the fact that they had given 
him his true title. 

However, even drummers are not per- 
fect, and among the disciples of La Ramée 
there were a few who, less good-naturedly, 
had tried to play off on Ralsh a few of 
those practical jokes which were then in 
vogue amongst the military. 

At the beginning the lad took no notice 
of these things, and was the first to laugh 
at the vulgar pleasantries to which he was 

subjected, but his for- 

bearance was soon taken 
+. for poltroonery. One 
day, one of his com- 

les, a big sturdy fel- 
» low, the wag of the 
band, served him on the 
march a very dirty trick, 
and sent him and his 
“ drum rolling into a 


filthy ditch which ran 
alongside the road. 
Without saying a word, 
& “)9 Ralph picked himself |* .- 
— (F-~ WD, shook off the mud 
1 ce 3% An which covered him, and 


took his place in the 
ranks, received by the whispered witti- 
cisms of his neighbours. But when they 
reached their camping-ground, and he 
had carefully put down his drum and 
drumsticks, he quietly walked up to his 
adversary, who was shewing eff in the 
middle of a group of admirers, and gave 
him two sounding smacks in the 
There naturally ensued thereupon a des- 
perate battle, terminated on the part of 
the wag by a singularly rapid retreat, of 
which the drummer-boys of the Royal 
Auvergne long retained the remembrance. 

Having showed his metal, Ralph had 
become respected, feared by the big lads 
and almost idolised by the little enes. 

This pugilistic business had been wit- 
nessed by La Rameé, who, seeing the turn 
matters were taking, very prudently slipped 
off, so as not to have to punish his protégé. 

La Ramée had taken a great liking to 
his new recruit, and Ralph, knowing this, 
and happy to have some one to love, 
warmly returned the fecling. 

The good drum-major had a very high 
opinion of his art, and, in his way of think- 
ing, it was not only on account of military 
requirements, but also as a recognition of 
his merits, that the drummers marched at 
the head of the army; so he tried his best 


and appreciative minutencss he would 
initiate him into the mysteries of his craft. 

“Come, my boy,” he would say, ‘‘stretch 
out your left leg a little more. A good 
drummer ought never to have any worry 
with his drum. It ought to be fixed at 
your knee so as not to interfere with your 
movements, not too tight to hinder you 
from running, but not too loose, for it will 
shake about, and your sticks will have to 
run about after it. Ah! the sticks, all de- 

ends on them, you see; the hand which 

olds them ought at the same time to be 
light and firm to give 
that crisp accented 
touch which gives the 
music its character. 

“ See, let us. begin ; 
the bddy upright, the 
chest thrown out, the 
elbows tuckedin; that 
. isit, and now try the 

roll.” 

And Ralph, striking 
) the well-stretched skin 
with his sticks, would 
‘ attempt the rumbling 
melody which is the 
‘ touchstone of the ac- 

complished drummer. 

“That isnot bad,” La Ramée would say 
in a kindly tone, ‘ but still it is not done 
like that. Why, I can tell a good roll from 
a bad one a couple of miles off. To get a 
good roll you need not thump away like a 


. | drummer at a fair, who always looks as 


though he wants to stave his head. The 
wood sheuld scarcely graze the skin, and 
little by little the vibrations get stronger, 
the motion increases, the sound rises and 
grows, to fall back again softly and gently, 
so that at the last stroke of the stick the 
melody seems to die away in a distant 
echo.” 

The rappel, the reveille, the assembly, 
in a word, each of the calls of the regiment 
furnished the good sergeant with an oppor- 
tunity fer long technical explanations, 
accompanied by poetical dissertations on 
the warlike influence of the symphonies of 
the rolling drum. It was principally at 
night, when peaceably sitting béfore his 
tent, that his enthusiasm wotld almost 
touch upon the lyrical. 

“* Figure to yourself, my boy,” he would 
say, ‘(what would become of an army 
without a drummer? Every’ man’ would 
stick in his bed until the sergeant came 


(e. 


hs Pon Own eet 


and drew him out by his feet; then they | at the same time a devoted friend and so | me in that little drummer we picked up in | 


would have to run in all directions to collect | many good comrades. The Royal Auvergne | Touraine, but I am sure there is some 


the guard or the fatigue party, the soup| was henceforward his family, and he} mystery about him, Have you ever noticed 
would get cold how correct and 
im the coppers proudly - 
before any- ful his attitude 
body kmew it is under all cir- 
was ready, and cumstances? He 
at night the is always as tidy 
innkeepers as a girl, and 
weuld have to although there 
turn out their is no affectation 
customersthem- in his lan 
selves. Perha; it is always re- 
you will r fined and well- 
that the cav: chosen. I shall 
has now got no be very much 
drummers; but, astonished if 
my dear friend, that boy is the 
you can scarcely son of some 
me that rough farmer, 
head - splitting, and certainly 
ear - twisting i 


trumpets are 
music for men; 
trampets were 
invented for the 
horses, just as 
herns were for 


through his 
brav is the 
example and 
model for all 
the regiment. 
Generally he is 
only a young- 
ster, without a 
musket or a 
weapon to de- 
fen: himself 
with, and yet he 
marches on, mid 
the rain of the 
bullets drown- 
ing the roar of 
the cannon with 
the sound of his 
dram, and lead- 
ing to the as- 
sault all the 
brave fellows 
who would be as 
much ashamed 
of abandoning 
him as of losin, 
their colours. 
messenger is 
sent to the 
enemy, it is a 
drummer who 
accompanies 
him, and if the outpost does not see the 
white flag, or will not see it, their bullets 
shower on the gallant boy as well as on 
the officer. Nothing here is done without 
us from meals to bedtime; aad, when a 
comrade goes to join the old soldiers of the 
Royal Auvergne above, it is we who, with 
our drums ped in crape, take him on 
his last journey. ‘You see, my son, yea 
wished to be a soldier; Providence has 
made you something much better, it has 
made you a drummer! ” 

This innocent enthusiasm made Ralph 
smile, and he very much hoped that fortune 
would one day take him much higher than 
the cane of the dram-major, which La 
Bante! oe a transmitting to bin, but 

e took -v care not to let his aspi- 

rations bene known te the good ser- 
~oant. Assuredly he was fortunate in 
» a drummer, and in having acquired 
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already loved the name asif it had been | 
| waving handkerchiefs, and wim 


that of his ancestors. 

One thing grieved him a little. Since 
his interview at the Croix Blanche, the 
Baron de )’Estvade had never addressed a 
word to him, and did not appear to recog- 
nise him when the occasions of the service 
brought him to the front. Doubtless the 
colonel had been annoyed that his proposi- 
tion had been rejeo , and he rather 
a spite against the young drummer, so 
thought Ralph. 

But he was mistaken, Baron de ]’Estrade 
had no spite at dll inst him. On the 
contrary, struck with the circumstances 
under which he had met the lad, he had 
continued to interest himself in him, and 
had never lost sight of him. One day he 
had even said to M. de Sireuil, who was 
one of the captains, 

“Ido not know what it is that interests 


their departure by thousands of 


wishes to the valiant hearts who 
across the sea to fight for liberty. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MUTINEERS OF 


THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Wuircuurcu SADLER, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” ‘How I Captured My First Slaver,” ete., ete. 


ITH our wrists tightly bound -behind | by since, seated on a stool in the Friday | 


us, Si and myself were ordered 
to mount the ladder to the quar trdeck. 
The short struct had been soon over; 
completely in the power of the mutineers 
as we were, we could do nothing but obey. 
“T am only wondering 2 muttered my 
companion, stepping pai up the 
ladder, ““whether Meakin eae inthe as 
well as fool and coward.” 
The second mate’s character was soon 


‘ared as to that particular point. When 
preached: the deck, both he and Captain 
x were lying bound, stretched side by 


The man’s miserable excuse was that he 
a not observed Borthwick stirring; and 
en, while leaning over the side, he was 
ddenly seized from behind and gagged 
fore he had time to cry out. The rest 
is easy work for the boatswain’s fol- 
wers, Captain West, as well as ourselves, 
ing asleep. 

It was a queer sort of a feeling I had 
st then. Barely three months had gone 


| that all this 


CHAPTER V.—DEATH OF THE SECOND MATE. 


Street warehouse, I was busy checking 
invoices, and now, lying bound on the 
deck, I was at the mercy of a band of 
mutineers on the open seas. 

Of course all the stories of piracy and 
murder I had ever read rose up in my 
memory. 

“What will they do to us?” I whis- 


pered. ‘‘Will they make us walk the 
plank ?” 


“Ohno; that sort of thing 
went out of fashion with the 
buccaneers. There will be no 
murder ; probably they will 
turn us adrift, which will be 
almost as bad. But to think 
has happened 
through the captain’s poor, 
kind, weak heart, is enough to 
make one mad!” 

The pleasant breeze still 
blew; the night was lovely, the 
heavens were studded with 
stars brilliant in their tropical 


radiance; and in contrast to all this beauty, 
a crowd of ruffians standing by the main- 
mast were discussing the disposal of their 
prisoners. 

Soon the discussion became a quarrel, 
and then, amid oaths and curses, knives 
were drawn, and the quarrel became a 
fight. Fora minute or two the confusion 
lasted, ‘but at length Borthwick’s loud 
voice seemed to overmaster all others, and 
the tumult subsided. 
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Then the brig was hove-to, and some of 
the hands, running aft, began lowering the 
stern boat. 

80 the fate of the prisoners was decided. 

As Stacey had predicted, we were to be 
* cast adrift. 

The boat was brought alongside to the 
lee gangway, our wrists were untied, and 
ene by one we took our places. Thene 
bag of biscuits was lowered down, and 
Borthwick, leaning over the side, ordered 
us to shove off. 2 

““Not without water,” said Stacey. 
“You surely would not send us adrift like 
this?” 

“ You put us on short allowance,” re- 
turned the fellow, with a brutal laugh. 
“See how you can get on without any at 
all.” 

Stacey scorned to say more, but the 
second imate, with an imploring voice, 
called out, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Borthwick, for the 
love of Heaven don’t cast us adrift without 
water.” 

For answer the boatswain ordered a 
man who was standing near to run down 
over the side and cast off the boathook with 
which the chief officer was still holding on 
to the ship. 

Obeying the order, the man, while 
stooping over the boathook, contrived, un- 

reeived by Borthwick, to drop a bottle 
into the boat’s bows. 

* “You will find three more,” he said, in 
8 low voice, ‘stowed away under the stern 
grating.” 

“Thanks, Smith; but why did yeu let 
yourself be led away by that scoundrel, 
who will be sure to be hung ?” 

There was no time for more; already 
the boatswain was leaning over the side, 
raving at the delay. The bosthook was 
cast off, the brig’s yards swung round, 
and the Good Intent glided away in the 
starlight, leaving behind her the three 
officers and myself in the small boat, a 
mere speck on the ocean. 

For about five minutes no one spoke. 
Stacey was the first to shake off the listless, 
hopeless sort of feeling that had settled 
down, I think, upon all of us. 

“There is a sail in the boat, and the 
sooner we set it the better. How far do 
you make us off the land, sir?” 

Captain West, aroused by the chief 
mate's energy, also began to bestir him- 
self. : 

“The north coast of Cuba cannot be 
much more than a hundred miles off, I 
should say. We ought to make the land 
in 8 couple of days, if the breeze holds.” 

“Then we will do it,” said the mate, 
hoisting the sail while Meakin shipped 
the rudder. ‘‘ What course ought we to 
steer?” 

“ Abeut sou'-sou’-west. But where is 
the compass ?”” 

There was none. In fact, all that the 
little boat contained, with the exception of 
the mast, sail, and two Oars, .__.s the bag of 
biscuits, the four bottles of water placed in 
her by the relenting sailor, and a pannikin 
which had been in use for baling. 

Happily there was a toy compass, and 
of a rather larger size than usual, made fast 
te my watch-chain—one I had bought long 
ago when indulging in dreams of a mid- 
shipman’s life—and this came in well as 
substitute. 

It must have been about midnight when 
wo left the ship, and when daylight broke 
at six o'clock we calculated that the boat 
had made at least four-and-twenty miles. 
We should have been happier if a sail had 
blessed our eyes; but with that exception 


there was not much to complain of in our 
situation. 

Always excepting the thirst! And that 
wac terrible. I suppose the excitement of 
the past night tended to make it worse, for 


I felt it more acutely even than during | 


my experiences amongst the provision 
casks. 

There were just four winc-bottles of the 
precious fluid, and we emptied one that 
morning. It was rather rash, but there 
was no resisting the temptation; and even 
Stacey was sanguine about making land 
the following day. 

Evening came. The second bottle was 
divided—miserable pittance that it was— 
when the raging thirst within made one 
long to steep one’s lips in gallons of the 
coldest water ! 

Things were rather uncomfortable in the 
boat that second night. Meakin had an 
attack of fever, and seemed half-delirious, 
so much s0 that Stacey, who was steering, 
told me to be on the watch lest he should 
jump overboard. 

Captain West, too, now that the first 
excitement had worn off, could do nothing 
but bemoan the loss of his ship, and blame 
himself for not having laid in a larger 
supply of water. 

“<I¢ would have made no difference, sir, 
if you had laid in a double quantity,” said 
the chief mate. ‘‘Men don’t mutiny on 
account of short allewance. Borthwick 
used it as a pretext for stirring up dis- 
content, but he would soon have found 
some other reason if that one had failed.” 

“What do you think he intends to do 
with the brig?” I asked. 

“If he can find an opportunity he will 
do a little piracy. ‘And then if the seas 
get too hot for him he can sell the vessel 
to some slave-owning firm: or perhaps 
take a trip to the west const of Africa on 
his own account. There are lots of creeks 
all along the Cuban shore where slavers can 
ran in and land their cargocs.”” 


Morning again dawned, and there, right ; 


ahead, lay the land! Gazing with delight 
on the low line of coast, green-and fringed 
with palm-trees almost to the water's edge, 
I forgot my charge. 

At that very moment the second mate, 
who for the last hour or two had been un- 
usually quiet, seized the opportunity, and 
placing his hands on the gunwale, leaped 


overboard. Springing after him I dived, | 


but unsuccessfully. 

Rising to the surface, I was about to 
make a second attempt, when Stacey, cry- 
ing out, ‘‘ Back! at once,” leaned over gnd 
hauled me into the boat. ‘ 

“‘ Look there!” he said, in answer tomy 
remonstrances. 

A few yards from the boat I saw the 
second mate. Then came a sudden rush as 
of some monster gliding past, a gleam of a 
white belly, and the struggling form was 
dragged down. 

“You know now why I pulled you 
back,” said Stacey, whose face was deadly 
pale, even to the very lips. 

A narrow escape indecd! The water, 
which had become shallower as we neared 
the shore, was swarming with huge sharks 
and had it not been for the chief mate’ 
promptness, nothing could have saved mv 
from Meakin’s dreadful fate. 

No one spoke for some time after that, 
and then the silence was broken by th 
sudden flapping of the sail against th 
mast. & 

“The wind is dying away, sir; shall w: 
take the oars, while the youngster steers ?’ 
said Stacey. 


Captain West assented in a listless man- 
ner—all the spirit seemed gone out of hin 
—and I moved farther aft to take the til- 
ler, suggesting at the same time that we 
should have our morning’s allowance 0: 
water. 
| Stooping down to pick up one of the two 
remaining bottles, Stacey looked up again 
with a blank face. 

“« What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter! Why, both the bottles ar 
broken.” 

It was tootruc. The terrible catastroph 
—for such indeed it was—had happenei 
when the chief mate jumped up 80 suddenly 
to pull me into the boat. 

“ Well, it isno good crying over epilt— 
water,” he said, with rather a grim smile. 
“The land is not half a dozen miles off.” 

No, the land was near enough, and ve 
soon puiled as close in as we dared for the 
surf ; but the difficulty was to find a land- 


ing-place. 

Salle after mile we coasted along unde 
the burning sky, seeking in vain for som 
little cove or inlet where it might be 
possible to effect a landing. Captain West, 
already weak and fit for nothing, at lat 
broke down entirely under the miseries 0: 
| heat and thirst, and lay down at the 
, bottom of the boat, unable even to hold 
; the tiller which I had relinquished oo 
| taking his oar. 

Noon came, and for the last hour Stacey 
and I, without » ing—indeed if we bal 
spoken it rea here Beet almott ins 
whisper, 80 and parched were ow 
mouths—had dipped our oars in the water 
with monotonous regularity, when lookinz 
ahead I saw a point of land jutting out 
abruptly, almost at right angles to the 
coast. 

Brightening up at the pri of find- 
ing some sheltered spot in the little bay 
thus formed, we pulled cautiously in, aod 
discovered, to our great joy, that what 
seemed a point, was really an i job: 
of the small ‘‘cayes” that abound on tbr 
northern coast of Cuba—separated by + 
narrow channel of water from the mai- 
land. oy 

A few more strokes with our wearie! 
arms, and the boat was run up a tiny cred 
on the in-shore side of the island. 

The bows grated on the smooth, -fim 
sand ; Stacey stepped over the side into th 
clear, shallow water, and I followed. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 
By Horace PETHERIck. 
PART II. 


HERE must be a frequent application of the 
The lower 
‘by a file (Fig. 17), 


a 


callipers as the work progresses. 
edge may now be rounded 


Fig. 16. 


and the whole finished off with glasspaper. 


section across the middle or waist should present 
One from end to 
One part shown in the last dia- 
gram, viz., the nut or button, should be left a lit- 
tle more elevated or thicker than the rest of the 


an appearance as in Fig. 17. 
end, as Fig. 18. 


Fig. 17. 


edge, as this will be among the last paris 


finished. 


The inside carving of the back plate is, 
will presume, finished now and completed, being 
glasspapered to as good a surface as possible, 


ind showing no irregularities. 


Taking up again our mould, with the blocks, 
ribs, and linings complete as we left them, the 
aext thing will be to make a true surface for the 
When the latter is placed 
in position it should be a good fit all round. Any 


vack plate to go on. 


ilight‘elevations either on the blocks, linings, or 
down by a very keen-edgod ; 
the plate on and finding it 
vill lie down closely all round, it will be ready | 
orglueing, but previous to this the plate should 
laced on so that the edge will overlap equally 
laced in 
he peg-holes top and bottom before referred to, 
ndaholemade in the upperand lower blocks, the ; 
We shall now have to 
hink of the means by which the back can be 
eld when glued on to the sides. This is usually 
one by a wooden screw and socket, specially 
uméi, but an excellent and very cheap substi- 
utecan be made from.a number of shutter- 
ieces of soft wood fixed with holes’ 
uired. 
‘hese being in readiness, the glue being in goed 
t the part now in 


‘ibs must be shaved 
chisel. On placin 


tal 
ll round, and with a small bradawl 


late can be removed. 


crews and 


a them : ut twenty-four will be 


ondition—for it is necessary 


and be done ‘carefully and for permanency—and 


| done the backmust be placed in position, two pegs 
| being placed in the small holes ready to receive 

them ; the back will thus be kept in exact posi- 
| tion and driven in. The cramps with paper will 
now be screwed on each rather tightly, anda small 
brush, such as a camel-hair dipped in the glue 
and inserted between the rib and back, begin- 
ning next to one of the end blocks and ending 
at the next corner; one will be enough at a;time, 
and by pinching the parts together several times 
the glue will work in, and then the shutter- 


38S 8S 6 
abe: 


LE Lb 


A 


Fig. 20. 


| screws can be applied (Fig. 20), the same being 
| repeated all round. Care must be taken not to 
knock off the screws in shifting about. 

The work can now be put aside to dry. 
Meanwhile the front plate can be brought for- 
we 
just cut to the outline. 
to go through all the description of the cutting 
and finishing, as the same process applied to 
the back will do for the front, the difference 
being that as the wood is softer the gouging is 
easier, and mostly done in the same direction as 
the grain. 

The pine front having been cut, rounded, and 


Fig. 


sound or f holes have now to be cut. 
may be drawn or traced from a i 


cut cleanly away. Their positions on the front 
being slightly indicated according to measure- 
ment, the veneer will be placed down as would 
be a stencil-plate, and held by the fingers of one 
hand while with a sharp-pointed pencil the out- 
line is carefully marked on the wood. 

An insertion of a bradawl in the upper and 
lower parts of the f hole will be for a commence- 
ment, the holes being enlarged up to tho pencil- 


circular or rat-tail file ; a thin piece can then bo 
cut from end to end, and enlarged till. the hole 
is clear and sharp; this will be by the knife 
alone with a very keen edge. Some use a small 
file, but there is more freedom in the outline if 
done with the knife. Great care will have to 
be exercised during the cutting to avoid going 
against the grain, but it will not be possible at 
every part. Reliance must be placed en tho 
sharpness of the knife and firmness of handling. 
The two notches on each side of the sonnd-hole 
will be the finishing strokes. 

Both sound-holes having been finished pro- 
perly, with a nice easy flow of outline, the 
front plate will be now ready for tho fixing on 
of the bass bar, as it is termed, but wrongly so, 
there being no relation between it and the bass 


to a piece of thin veneer, and the inside part | 


mark by means first of the pointed knife and a. 


ward again ; it was left, as will be observed, | 
It will be unnecessary 


tampe (there will be one required at each end), 
+ that there is in readiness some thick paper or 
oft card to place between the screws or cramps 
vd the wood, to prevent indentation. Every- 
ting being ready, the parts that are to come in 


is 


for front plates on the fourt! 


and length of it being the cause of certain 
qualities of tone. 


or treble; it is only a support, or emall_joist 
-string side. Much 
often snid as to the exact direction, thickness, 


If the great Cremonese 


mtict must be wetted slightly with warm 
ater, then the glue passed over the end blocks 
td allowed to sink: this will require several 
wos going over, as the grain being upright ab- 
orhs the hot glue rapidly ; and when the wood 
cas to some extent to take in more, the cor- 
tsponding parts of the back plate—that is, where 
he upper and lower blocks will meet it—-can be 
rushed over with glue: the latter must not be 
owed to set, which it will do if the process is not 


erformed in a warm place. The moment this is | 


mukers are to be taken aa any guide, it is not 
an item requiring mathematical exactness, as 
they exercised very little care in this particular, 
their bar being small and roughly cut; it is 
not sufficiently strong to withstand the strain 
of the present musical pitch. The bar, then, 


suitable for modern requirements is made of 
about the following proportions :—Length, ten 
inches and a half; perpendicular depth, when 
placed in position, a little over half an inch ; 
thickness, three-sixteenths. 


The eutting of the part of the bar to be glued 
to the inside of the front plate will require 
great care. It will be best to take a strip of 
pine three-quarters of an inch broad, a little 
over an eighth of an inch thick, and the suit- 
able length, and then shave it down towards 
each end, so as to make it a segment of a ci 
By placing this curved side to the part that is 
to receive it, which will be about parallel with 
the centre line, or join, but just away from the 
edge of the upper cirevlar part of the f hole, 
and which can now be marked with a pencil, it 
will be seen where any little piece is to be re- 
moved or another part shaved down, until a 
satisfactory fit is mate. The glueing will be 
preceded by arranging for keeping the bar in 
position until dry. A rough-and-ready way of 
managing this is by getting some small bars of 
wood, in pairs, with a couple of shutter screws 
fitted in holes at each end, keeping them suffi- 
ciently apart to allow of the plate and bar on it 
passing through. When the marked position 
for the bar is wetted with a little hot water, and 
the curved side of the bar glued as well, they 
can both be slipped in between the screwed bars 
of wood, adjusted with a few wedges and 
screwed tightly, and then left to dry (Fig. 21). 


Fig. 21. 


About four pairs of bars will usually do. When: 
sufficient time has elapsed the screws may be un- 
fastened, and there is plate with bar permanently 
adhering to it, and ready to be finished off. The 
ber as it now appears would be too rigid and 
unnecessarily strong ; it will therefore be shaved 
down towards each, beginning a little way in 
eaoh direction from the part to be left thickest, 
which will be at a point intersected by an ima- 
ginary line drawn between tho notches of the 
two f holes, and extending a trifle farther back 
also. The bar, when thus treated and glass- 
papered to a finish, will present an appearance 
asin Figs. 22 and 22a, After rounding off the 


Fig. 22. 


lower edge of the plate, as was done with the 
back plate before placing on the ribs, it will be 
ready for fastening on to the same, but it will 
be necessary to place it aside for a time and take 
up the back as it was left glued to the ribs and 
blecks, these again being slightly attached to the- 
mould, from which they will all have now to be: 


Fig. 22a, 


detached in the following manner, with a thin 
knife—an ordinary table one is as good for the- 

urpose as any. Placing it upright at the 
juuction of the blocks with the mould, and 
where the slight glueing is, a smart tap or two- 
will allow of the knife going down between the- 
block and the mould. . Exch one may be treated 
similarly, and when all are detached the mould 
can be held by the thumbé and fingers being 
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laced in the round holes where the cramps had 
Seon laced before and held. A gentle tap here 
and dhere all round the top edge of the ribs 
will cause the mould to be released from them 
and the back, and come clear away. It will be 
observed now that another set of linings will be 
required for the part to come in contact with the 
upper late ; the process will, of course, be pre- 
cisely the same as before in all respects, and, 
when trimmed round a little, finish can be put 
‘on to the corner and end blocks. Now will be 
a favourable time for the label to be placed in 
with the maker’s name and date, The neater it 


is written the better, although the celebrated 
old makers have not set a very good example in 
this The best place—and it may be 
put down with a little weak glue—will be just 
under where the f hole will come on the bar 
side, so that any one looking in may read easily. 
The front plate is now ready for glueing on, 
and will be but a repetition of ‘that gone through 
with the fastening on of the back, a little extra 
care being taken not to screw down too tight, 
or the borders of the front, being soft wood, will 
suffer, ‘ 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR ROYAL NAVY-—PAST AND PRESENT. 


+ dbs? advance of that powerful steam squad- 
ron, in the order of battle, was the most 

ion imaginable. It conveyed to 

an impression that some supernatural 


mistaken, even by nautical men, for the eddy 
of the ship’s wake. To our excited fancy they 
conveyed an idea of a fleet of phantom ships, or 
Flying Dutchmen ; and the huge pall of black 


The “Queen” Flagship. 


agercy must be employed to force the enormous 
Iron Duke, the massive Agamemnon, the Hogue, 
indeed the whole of the men-of-war, in their 
stern, naked, uncanvassed rig, silently and 
solemnly to windward. There was no visible 
»ffort shown, for their screws work so deep as to 

ke but little disturbance upon the surface, 

: the little ripple made might have been 


smoke which hung over their path gave a feature 


of sullen pomp to the scene, that by no means 


helped to dispel the illusion.” 

So says an enthusiastic writer describing the 
great review ut Spithead, on August 11, 1853, 
when, in the presence of Her Majeaty, the naval 
sham fight took place, which demonstrated 80 
clearly the superiority of steam over canvas, and 


sealed for ever the fate of our sailing navy. On 
that occasion the ip of the steam division 
was the Duke of Wellington, a detailed section 
of which forms the main figure in our coloured 
plate, and the flagship of the canvas fleet was 
the stately Queen, whose portrait, as she stood 
ready for Jaunching a few years before, we here. 
with present to our ers. From this vier 
the shape and make of our old ‘‘ wooden walls” 
are ily apparent, and from the section 
drawing of the Duke our friends can render 
themselves familiar with the internal con- 
struction and arrangements of those famous 
vessels of the great war whose decks were tro!- 
den by the gallant men of whose exploits they 
are never tired of reading. 

The Duke was, it is true, a steamer, but the 
space taken up by the engines and boilers & 
very small, and the general arrangements of the 
hui differ but little from those of the Victory. 
We quote the Victory, for she was a typicl 
ship, having been specially selected by Nels 
to carry his flag, being one of the handiest, 

ediest, and roomiest vessels then in existence. 

‘he armament, however, had immensely in- 
creased between 1805 and 1850, for while the 
Victory at Trafalgar carried but twelve, eight: 
een, and twenty-four pounders amongst her 
hundred guns, and hence threw a ide ot 
only some nine hundred pounds with three hus- 
dred pounds of powder, the Queen was arme 
with a hundred and sixteen guns, all thirty-two 
or sixty-eight pounders, and threw a broadside 
of over a ton. 

The dimensions of the Queen, the last, by the 
way, of the sailing three-deckers, and one of the 
last ships built by Sir J. Symonds, rere ft 
deck, 204 feet long; keel, 166 feet 5 inches; 
breadth, 60 feet, and depth, 23 feet 9 inche. 
Her tonnage was 5,099 tons, and she required s 
complement of 900 men. The tonnage of th: 
Duke of Wellington, the then largest lize 
battle ship in the world, was 3,700 tons, and 
work her she carried @ crew of 1,100 men. Hr 
armament consisted of 131 guns, though st 
could have carried more, and her broadside fone 
was 1 ton, 1 hundredweight, and 42 pounds ; or 
in other words, had the 131 guns been fired 3 
once, over two tons of shot would have been huriel 
against the foe. Huge as the amount apy-sts 
it is but a trifle to what we now deal with i 
these days of 80-ton guns. 

Good ‘as our steamships seemed to be to th: 
author we have quoted and to every oue tiv 
then in the kingdom, their end was fast st 
proaching, for the Russian war broke out, t! 
fleet was sent into the Baltic and the Blak 
Sea, and the events of that war showel 
that the day of wooden vessels had gone ty 
The guns even then in use fired shells tht 
easily penetrated their weak sides, and citle! 
burst into fragments which dealt destructor 
among the crews, or set fire to the inflamat! 
material of the hull; while the lofty sides a 
the most powerful ships presented an inviting 
target for the enemy, and almost ensured the 
certainty of their being frequently hit sed 
pierced. Itthus became obvious that the time hai 
arrived for effecting radical changes in constru:- 
tion. Many proposals were made, and muc? 
vigorous discussion ensued, maintained with 
great animation even down to the present day. 
for the purpose of determining ths definite shape 
and character that the war-ship design of th 
future should take. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for this coun‘ 
that throughout all the excitement and contet- 
tion of the last twenty-five years, those ¥i¢ 
guide our naval policy have pursued, on 
whole, a wise course, and have added to th 
navy, year by year, a succession of the mt 
powerful ships that theory and science could 
produce. They have not waited till it could be 
practically proved what the characteristics of a 
modern war-ship should be, but have gone 
building ships of increased and varied powes 
so that Soul an emergency occur, we all be 
repared, if not with a fleet of perfect ships 
Feast with a more formidable flect than 
well be brought against us. 


(To be continued.) 


Pecullar Punishments.—See page 78 
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PECULIAR PUNISHMENTS. 


N all ages of the world’s history, ever since 
Cain's first great crime stained the very 
searlicst pages of the Sacred Book, man_ has 
sinned against his fellow-man ; and accordingly 
it has been necessary for the protection of the 
order-loving members of the community that 
s should be framed and penalties exacted in 
order that the more evil-disposed should suffer 
in their property or persons for the faults of 
which they may bave been guilty. 

Happily, as civilisation has advanced, justice 
has become tempered with mercy, and although 
the statute-bouk of the time of our grandfathers 
was blotted and disgraced with punishments far 
in excess of the crimes for which they were in- 
flicted, it is no longer possible that a man should 
be doomed to death for stealing a couple of 
shillings, and the ‘‘ good old times” have passed 
-away when every Monday morning the hang- 
man performed his horrid office on half a dozen 
unhappy wretches outside the gloomy walls of 
Newgate. It is not. however, of bygone 
penalties I wish to sjcak in the present article, 
but of ‘‘pecutiar punishments” actually in 
‘vogue in various foreign countries in the present 


zaheth of Russia proudly boasted that she 
had abolished capital punishment throughout 
ler dominions, but her beast was of little value 
whilst she retained the fearful and barbarous 
punishment of the knout. Indeed, her vaunt 
went for nothing, for the knout is so terrible an 
instrument that should the skilful executioner 
receive orders to that effect, he is able to inflict 
the torture in such a manner as to cause death 
after a very few blows. Russia was par excellence 
the land of bribery and corruption, and the 
punishment might be made to take its severest or 
its lightest form just as money was plentiful or 
scarc® aud as it was judiciously dispensed or 
otherwise ; for it is neccssary not only to fee the 
executioner, but every official, from the highest 
to the lowest, whose duties connect him in any 
way with the business. But even should the 
frionds of the sufferer succeed beyond their 
hopes in their efforts on his behalf, he cannot 
hope to escape except with torn and bleeding 
flesh, his body covered with ghastly wounds 
caused by the murderous instrument. An eye- 
witness of the infliction of the punishment 
speaks of the manner in which the laugh of 
-defiance from the unhappy wretch suddenly 
changed into a yell of mortal agony as the first 
stroke descended, and how the groans and cries 
for mercy of the tortured man soon subsided into 
convulsive moans as the ground around him 
became soddened with gore and every fibre of 
his body appeared to be broken up and de- 
stroyed. 

Now come we to what is probah'- the most 
humane method of capital punishment—death 
by the guillotine. There can be little doubt 
that the severance of the head from the body by 
the swiftly-falling axe puts an end to all sensa- 
tion ; and with this instrument there are no 
painful scenes such as have been caused by the 

bungling inefficiency of the executioner in other 
methods of carrying out the last dread punish- 
ment of the law. A notion exists pretty generally 
that the guillotine was the outcome of the French 
tevolution, but a similar machine, under the 
name of ‘‘The Maiden,” is preserved in the 
Antiquarian Museum of Edinburgh. By it the 
Regent Morton was decapitated in 1581, and 
the Earl of Argyll in 1685. 

A kind of guillotine was in use in medieval 
times throughout the greater part of the Con- 
tinent, but it fell into ‘lesactaie until, in 1789, 
Dr. Guillotin brought the subject before the 
Constituent Assembly, only to be greeted with 
shouts of laughter when he said, ‘‘ With my 
inachine, messieurs, I whisk off your heads in 
a twinkling, and you have no pain.” Up till 
this time decapitation in France had been the 
privilege of the nobles, but it was now made the 
“eneral method of capital punishment. Sanson, 
the executioner, pointed out the expense and 
acertainiy of execution by the sword; a 


| possible for the unhappy Chinaman to lie down 


(Sce page 77.) 


committee was formed, in connection with which pocket. 


experiments on dead bodies in the hos; 
Bicétre were carried out under the dire: 
Dr. Louis, and in 1792 the guillotine claimed its | 
first victim in the person of one I’lletier, a high- 
wayman. For a time the machine was called 
the ‘‘Louisette,”’ but it eventually! ne known 
ag the ‘‘ Guillotine,” and all my readers know 
what terrible work it was to do in the few years 
following its revival—how that a king, a queen, 
nobles without number, philosophers, poets, 
venerable age and innocent yeuth, were to 
become victims by its aid to the terrible fury 
of a people mad with blood and licence. Accord- : 
ing to the lists published by the National Con- ; 
vention, two thousand persons were guillotined | 
during the Reign of Terror. Dr. Guillotin was | 
not one of its victims, as has been erroncously ; 
stated ; he died a natural death in 1814. : 

In Spain the method of inflicting death is by | 
the garotte. The illustration represents the | 
| 


execution of a bandit at Grenada, upon tie! 
Plaza San Domingo. The criminal, dre: i 
a saflron-coloured robe, walked slowly towards 
the scaffold, halting ever and again to kiss the 
erucifix which a Franciscan friar leld before him. 
Arrived at the foot of the seaiiuld, he knelt - 
down, and was for a time hidden by the bine ‘ 
robes of the priests who attended him, Then 
ke mounted the steps and placed himself with 
his back against the garotte, a stout post, to 
which was affixed an iron collar with a tarn- 
screw, which passed through the post, and was ' 
so arranged that it could be compressed like a 
vice. The collar was placed round the neck of 
the condemned, the black-garbed exectitioner | 
rapidly turned a screw, at the same instant his: 
assistant threw a handkerchief over the brigand’s 
face, one or two convulsive movements of the , 
limbs followed, and in a few moments he ceased ' 
to live. 

That wonderful living fossil of a country, 
China, furnishes us with the. next illustration. 
Here is an unhappy Mongol, undergoing the 
punishment of the écha, or cangue. For some 
crime, real or imaginary—for guilt or innocence 
are not of mach consequence in such matters in 
the Flowery Land—Li-ki-chang-how has been 
condemned to wear this frame of heavy wood— 
say, four feet square by four inches thick, and 
weighing from sixty to two hundred pounds. 
The sangie opens on a hinge, but it has been 
securely locked, and sealed moreover with the : 
seal of some coral-buttoned, peacock-feathered, | 
two-sworded mandarin, which no Chinaman | 
would dare to tamper with. Oncé every day 
the unhappy prisoner, half fainting under his 
burden, is marched through the strects of the ! 
town, and, but for the kindness of other Chinese, | 
starvation would readily complete the work 
which fatigue and exhaustion have already 
begun, for you will perceive the culprit cannot 
reach his mouth with his hands, and therefore, 
unless fed by others, he would perish from 
hunger. Fortunately, it is considered meri- 
torious to feed a victim of the cangue. Three 
months of this punishment is the longest sen- 
tence permitted ; but when one reflects on the 
weight to be carried, and the fact that it is im- 


ecg a 


whilst wearing it, it will be readily conceived 
that a much shorter period would be sufficient 
to make the wearer sick of his existence. Our 
unlucky Chinaman has also been deprivell of 
his beloved pigtail, an insult which to many a 
Celestial is worse than death itself. 

Here is another country in which too often 
might is right, and tyranny and extortion reign 
unmolested, or at all events have done until 
a very recent period—Egypt. And here is an 
unhappy fellah, whose only crime perhaps is 
that he has failed to pay the taxes which grind 
him to the earth, with his feet triced up to a bar 
and a couple of officials laying on without 
mercy at the command of the sheik, who is re- 
sponsible to some higher authority for a fixed 
amount of tax-money, and over and above has! 
to ace that a certain proportion goes into his own 


All our boys who are familiar vith 


ital of | the Arabian Nights will recollect how censtantly, 
ion of | 
' 


for one reason and another, and sometimes fr 
no reason at all, the punishment of the bastinad 
is inflicted upon the characters portrasni 
therein, And then to think of the sensitive 
cuticle of the sule of the foot, which shrints 
from the lightest touch of a feather—ogh: i: 
makes one shudder ! 

In the Wanyoro country, which lies to tu: 
north of Uganda and to the west of the Victor. 
nza, a form of punishment is used » 
tat akin to that of the Chinese cangue, 
often much more severe and more terrible ix it 
results. It is called the ‘‘shoe,” and consis 
of a heavy log of wood hollowed out so ast 
make a receptacle for the Jegs, which havin: 
been placed through it are retained in thi 
position by means of a wedge. A similar lec 
used for the hands, and the limbs are fittei 
into these with such carelessness and brutality. 
that the unhappy Ungoro eften «ies of sheer a- 


| haustion by reason of the pain which he suffers. 


When Captain Speke visited the country & 
was ruled over by Kamrasi, a terrible dest 
His subjects held their property only at the 
pleasure of their king, who helped himself to 
as he pleased. A system of espionage existed, 
under which everything of importance wa 
reported to him, and the slightest failure in th: 
respect led to the infliction of the shoe. 

Apart from the brutal manner in which ti 
shoe is made firm upon the delinquent, th 
sullering endured by the victim under a bumiz: 
African sun, a prey to the stings or teeth «! 
numberless venomous insects, must be exc” 
ciating in the extreme, notwithstanding he i- 
a member of one of the dirtiest races of eart.- 
inhabitants—even for négroes. Captain pei 
says that the approach to the king's ‘palace 


! was ankle-deep in all sorts of horrors, but u- 


king was perfectly at his ease. The natives liv 
in abominably filthy huts, which’ are inhabits 
in common by goats and fowls, and of cours by 
numerous insects. So vile is their conditit 
that even the natives aro compelled to sleep ot 
akind of bedstead, a contrivance unknown tv 
most of the savage world ; and Captain Speky, 
accustomed as he was to the general conditic 
of savages, which is a condition of dirt, aver 
that to live in anything in the remotest degre: 
approaching comfort amongst the Ungoros i 


‘ traveller ought to be provided with a pair ¢ 


long stilts and a respirator. 

China and Japan are next-door neighbo:s. 
but whilst the first-named country is 
unprogressive as a pyramid, the latter be. 
since it was opened to the commerce of th 
world by the treaty forced upon it by Americ 
in 1853, imitated, at any rate as far as the s* 
face is concerned, in @ most surprising maom! 
the civilisation of Christian lands. Chimnes 
pot hats, and the ugly garments which app 
ikely to become at some distant day the mo 


! throughout the world, have taken the place of t-i 


flowing picturesque robes and brilliant ecloot 
which erstwhile formed the national costume 4 
Japan. Everybody knows what excellent arts 
are to be found in Japan, and the fac-siml 
illustration of an execution engraved on yes 
77 is a very fair specimen of 3 common Japanal 
woodcut. The art of Japan partakes to 9 vel 
large extent of the grotesque, and the artist 
even in treating of so serions a subject, has be! 
unable to keep out a suspicion of humo 
Otherwise it would puzzle one to account for <4 
abnormally long neck of the decapitated J: 
and the gigantic knife carried by the ext’ 
tioner, who is presumably giving the ct 
information analogous to the old formula, “Ti 
is the head of a traitor.” The Japanese hes! 
men are very expert, and no sooner has t! 
condemned placed himself in position by kne’ 
ing with his hands folded on his breast ‘and 
head slightly bowed than one sweeping blow | 
the sharp heavy sword severs the head from t! 
body. 

The next picture is not a caricature, as 
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infortunate lady who is receiving the attentions | 
f the extraordinary individual with the wand 
vill presently know to her cost. Mumbo | 
‘umbo, as he is called, is to be met with in many | 
varts of Western Africa. At the entrance to the 
arious villages there will be seen hanging on 
ne of the trees a suit of clothes similar to that 
epicted in the illustration. Should a native 
nd one of his wives getting more than usually 
bstreperous, he either dresses himself or gets a 
iend to masquerade in this costume. ‘Then, 
allowed by several attendants, Mumbo Jumbo 
talks through the village, and with his wand 
oints out the female in question, who isnimbly | 
rized by the attendants, fastened to a post 
‘hich is always kept set up for the purpose, 
nd soundly belaboured with sticks. One 
ould think there would be a very obedient set 
f wives in Western Africa. 

In Dahomey, snakes, as well as hundreds of | 
ther things, animate and inanimate, are feich— | 
iat is to say, a kind of magical power is ascribed | 
» them, and they are superstitiously wor- 
tipped. One kind of snake is kept in fetich- | 
ouses, and if one of these should get loose and 
ray away, the Dahomians who meet it fall 
>wn and grovel in the dust before it. Should 
Dahomian by any accident kill one of these 
eatures he has to suffer the follewing very 
liar punishment. A small hut is erected, 
uilt of combustible materials, in front of which 
1e culprit stands, whilst a fetich-man denounces 
to the crowd and enlarges upon the crime 
which he has been guilty. Then a dog, a 
id, and two fowls are tied to his shoulders, and 
calabash, filled to the brim with palm-oil, is 
ted upon his head. In addition, the man, | 
og, kid, and fowls are plentifully anointed 
ith mere palm-oil. They are next placed in 
1e hut, the small door of which is fastened, and 
light applied to the structure. Then the man 
ts to burst his way through the flaming walls 
id rush to the nearest running water, the | 
llagers meanwhile beating him so unmercifully 
ith sticks that he sometimes falls to rise no | 
ore under the shower of blows rained upon 
m. Should he, however, reach the water, he 
purged from his guilt, and is at liberty to do 
e best he can to heal the wounds caused by | 
e flames and the blows he has received. If | 

be a popular, powerful, or rich man, he will | 
obably escape with a somewhat light punish- 
ont, for his friends will take care to intervene 
tween him and the crowd until the water is 

iched, T. ©. H. 
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Problem No. 67. | 
By H. F. L. Meyer. 


BLACK 


THE 


@ 


f-. eh 
5¥5=10 picces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves 


Tue SotutTion AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
Problems. 


W's the composer wishes to make a pro- 

blem, he invents an zdea, and then takes 
the board and men, and fashions it into shape. 
The idca contains the solution, which is a suc- 
cession of moves, and these moves are governed 
by the laws of the movements of the pieces, 
Therefore the combinations among the pieces 
constitute the solution, and the construction 
must be made in accordance with the moves, 
Just as the architect or the engineer makes a 
plan to build a house ora machine, so the com- 
poser has to make a plan, and then take the 
material, and endeavour to illustrate his idea. 
He has to base his idea upon the following re- 
lationship which exists between the board and 
the men. 

On the board there are nine squares, called 
the domain or the A’s territory, and consisting 
of the square occupied by the K, and the eight 
surrounding squares. The forces on the board 
are continually directed towards the two do- 
mains, especially towards the centre squares, 
either for offensive or defensive Purposes, in 
order to execute the main idea of the game, 
which is to checkmate the K. The checkmate 
is given when all the nine squares are attacked, 
or when some of the cight Surrounding uares 
are blocked by the K’s own men, and the re- 
maining squares are attacked by hostile men. 
Thedomain’s centre may be any of the64 squares. 
If this centre be a corner square then the do- 
main consists of 4 squares, bat if it be one of 
the other 24 border squares, then it consists of 
6 squares. When some of tho eight squares 
(the ring-squares) are blocked, then sometimes 
one man (the L, an M, an N, or an O) may 
give mate, but an attack on the 9 syuares must 
be made by at loast three men. For example, 
let the black K stand on d 5, then the mate is 
given when three white men are placed thus :— 


1 Kfs; Le4; Meé 
2 Ke3; Le7; Med’ 
3 K£3; Le4; Nad 
4. Ke3; Le7; Nf7. 
5. K £8; Le4; Ob7. 
6 Ke8; Le7; Of4 
7 Ke3; Ld4; Od8& 
8. Kd3; Maé, hb. 
9. Ld8; Mc6, e6. 
10. Ldl; Mel, el. 
ll Le3; Mc6; Ng2 
12 Le8; Mc6; Ob4 
18. Ld3; Ma6; 047. 
14 Lb6; Mh5; Pas 
15. Ld8; Ndé6, a7. 
16. Ld3; Nd6; Od8& 
7. Ld3; Od7, 438. 
18. Ld6; Oc4; Pda’ 
19. Ld7; Pd3,d4 
20. Ld6; Peb, d3. 

21. Mc6; Nb2 g2 
(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
ae. 


r[’ae Poutrry Rox.—This is the last month in which, 
for a time, bright sunshine may be expected. 
Make much of it, then, and do not forget that winter 
is on ahead, it may be with froat and snow, it may be 
with aleet or rain. Be prepared to meet either. Finish 
all repairs of the fowl-run ; see to the roof; if it be 
covered with felt give afresh coat of tar and sand. If 
you have a gravel run, now would be a good time to 
stir it thoroughly up, turn and add to it. It cannot 
be too thick. Finish laying in stores of everything 
necessary. Whitewash wherever hecessary, and tho- 
roughly cleanse your place A lantern will be found 
valuable, especi: if you live in the country, to light 
you about while taking your last look round for the 
night. Always have it ready, with matches near it, 
aod permit no one else to meddle with it. Continue 
to feed well, especially laying hens, and to sell all that 
is useless. If you are guing to show some birds, be 
extra careful with their feeding and plumage, and be 
sure to have them as tameascan be. Feed them from 
your hand, and accustom them to a pen the same size 
as a show . There is one good thing about shows 
they enable you to sell at remunerative prices any- 
thing really worth; all that is not well up in pro- 
perties are merely fit for the table. Do not puta 
fancy price on your show-birds, but you can put a 


| tolerably large price ; and if the bird does not win you 


can reduce it. Send your birds to the show in strong 
baskets, well lined, and properly addressed on untcar- 
able labels. See them off yourself. 


THE Picmon Lort.—If you took the advice we 
vouchsafed in last month’s DornGs, your loft will now 
be in thorough repair, clean and tidy, and, we hope, 
healthy. If it be not so, the sooner it isthe better. 
We are in the habit of recommending permanganate 
of potash as a disinfectant. See that you get the real 
thing. It can be;bought for a few pence an ounce, 
and, to make disinfecting-water, dissolve rather more 
than half an ounce in a half-gallon jar of water. Feed 
well; especially be liberal on cold or frosty days. 
Take great care of show-birds, and those that are atill 
delicate from recent moult. Consider damp, dirt, and 
bad odours your greatest enemies, and make war on 
them accordingly. Has your loft plenty of ventilation 
and plenty of light? Remember that birds will not 
thrive well without both. Scatter plenty of old lime 
about the loft, and do not neglect the supply of salt. 
This tends to keep diarrhoa and other troublesome 
complaints at bay. We ought to have said that the 
diginfecti water is only to be sprinkled about after 
the removal of mess, wet, and Hlth. 


THE AVIARY.—Notice: From this date we purpose 
dividing our Aviary DoINGs into two parts—first, notes 
on Canaries ; and, secondly, Foreign and British Birds, 
these latter to include the usual inmates of the indvor 
and outdoor Aviary. This arrangement, we trust, will 
meet the wishes of boys who keep other birds than 
canaries. Canaries.—If you have not got rid of the birds 
you don’t wish to Keep, do so at once. One should 
never lose money by ahobby. There is nothing to be 
done this month except keeping the birds clean and 
dry and comfortable. Unless you are showing, and of 
those birds intended for exhibition you must be very 
careful indeed. Baldness about the neck and head is 
not uncommon about this season. The trouble, we 
think, arises from under-feeding. The usual remedy 
is to rub a little olive-oil into the bare places, and give 
a more nourishing diet, with a little hemp-seed. 
Foreign and British Birds.—Lay in a stock of good 
seed, and let this be of various kinds—millet, maw. 


canary, rape, hemp, etc. Keey a pickle-bottle to 
hold each kind, and let there be a feeding-tin for 
each. For soft-billed birds you can hardly better 


German paste; buy no more than will last a week; 
do not. forget green food, insects, German ante’ 

, etc., @ bit of ripe apple, ora whole one, and a 
piece of chalk. Of course you put gravel and sand 
on the floor, Keep everything sweet and clean, and 
be more afraid of draughts and damp than actual low- 
ness of temperature. 


THE RabBITRY.—Perhaps ta.s month we :nay have 
some new boys wishful of entering the lists, and trying 
their hands at keeping rabbits. We say to them, Du 
nothing in a hurry, and thoroughly prepare your 
hutches and your rabbits’ run. In these short notes 
we cannot explain how to make a hutch; just go and 
see some other boy's, and copy, only remember rabbits 
must have dryness, ventilation, plenty of bedding, 
any amount of change of fvod, exercise in the sunshine, 
and a dark room os well as alight. Boys who keep 
rabbits, might collect a whole lot of stuff during this 
month by the roadside, if not too proud, that would do 
for bedding when dried. These hints are worth cun- 
sidering. 

THE KENNEL.—Have everything prepared ready for 
bad weather. A dry kennel is most essential. A dog 
often lies out of his kennel on the ground. See, then, 
that the place is kept as dry as possible. It is a good 
plan to have an awning over where he lies. We ure 
talking of dogs on chain, and the more liberty a dog 
has the more healthy will he be. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. — Plant fruit trees, not in 
too rich ground, and prime the roots of those that are 
growing. Store roots; carrots may be kept in dry sand 
or ashes ; potatoes do best in a dark cellar over a little 
dry straw, and covered with a little, but not enough 
to heat. Celery should be well earthed up, aud a 
trench dug at each side of the soil holds the water. 
Dig and trench all vacant ground, aud generally pre- 
pare for winter. Some plant potatoes this month, and 
we have known them do very well indeed on dry soils, 
Burn dry weeds to make a ‘‘smother.” Turn manure 
in heaps to get it ready for uso. Collect leaves, to mix 
with a little dung to make le#f-manure. Plan gardens. 
See to the repair of borders and walks, and determine 
in your own mind what kind of vegetables to go in for 
next year, considering well the success or non-success 
of the season that has just passed. On dry soils broad 
beans may be sown foran early crop. They must be iv 
a sheltered situation. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—You can continue the ope- 
rations of last month in bedding, bordering, edging, 
attending to the walks, and everything else, with the 
view of having an early and pretty show in spring. 
Tulip bulbs are rather expensive to buy, and so are 
hyacinths, but, planted In profusion, they well reward 
one for the outlay. Do not trim bex-edging any moro, 
The weather is too cold for the operation. ‘lake s 
look, if you have the chance, at the chrysunthemums 
in good gardens, and take notes for having a show ux 
your own next year. Every boy who loves flowers, and 
the beautiful and healthful recreation of gardening, will 
do well to make friends with some real gardener, and 
he need not be backward at asking questions, A bit 
of tobacco er an ounce of snuff may be well placed if a 
boy knows how to. 

THE WINDOW GaRDEN.—Attend well to flowers in- 
doors, water with care, and remove dead leaves. 4 
little of the disinfecting water recommended in tho 
Pigeon Loft above does wonders if poured about tho 
Toots of ® drooping flower. Give indoor window- 
plants fresh air daily. Get ready your boxes for out- 
side of window, as already recommended. 


Correspondence. 


A. EaDY.—You must purchase the part containing the 
plate, or else the packet of presentation plates, index, 
title-page, etc., which for Vol. rv. will cost you one 
shilling and eightpence. 


ENo.—Write' to the Telegraph Department, General 
Post Office, for particulars. 


CHEMIST and-TiTUS.—A two-foot rule is sixty-one cen~ 
timetres long. A metre is about a yard plus three 
and a half inches; a millimetre is about the thirty- 
second of an inch ; a kilometre is 1,093 yards 1 foot 
llinches. The actual figures are—one inch =2'539954 
centimetres, one foot=3'047944 decimetres, one yard 
=0°914333 metre, one mile =1-609315 kilometres. An 
are is a hundred metres squared, and a hectare is a 
hundred ares. .A gallon holds 4543458 tres, and 
there are 16°336176 millilitres in a cubic inch, and 
28°315312 litres in a cubic foot. A gramme bout 
the thirty-second of an ounce. One grain=0-004799 
gramme, a hundred weight =50°892377 kilogrammes. 


NavTicus.—The cat-boat has a small foresail. Your 
‘boat would be faster and more weatherly with a lug- 
sail, having its tack fixed to the mast, and a small 
foresail. The Una rig is only appreciated by a few 

enthusiasts. 


P.O. T.—Try. the “Sixpenny A 1 Reciter,” published 
by G. Cauldwell, 60, Old Bailey. It contains the very 
selection you ask about, including “The Last Days 
of Herculaneum ” by Atherstone—and a very power- 
ful poem it is. 


K. W. MacberH and Topsy.—The “Gold Bug,’ or 
“Golden Beetle,” is a tale by Kdgar Poe, and is ob- 
tainable almost everywhere, at almost any price. 
The ‘‘Golden Bee” is a different thing altogether. 
It is a famous ballad uf a shipwreck, well known at 


penny, Teadings, and first came out in “ Allthe Year 
and,” Vol. 111., first series. 


ConcH.—1, In No. 2 of “The Natural History Circular,” 
published at 48, Essex Street, Strand, you will find a 
price-list of cowrie shells (Cypreide). They range 

m threepence to four pounds. 2. He must have 
been having a Jark with you. Heliz aspersa is the 
common snail, and is worth about twopence a 

ushel. 


JAK, THE RED-HAIRED.—1. The helmet in “ Sigurd” is 
of the usual ancient Norse ferm. 2. We see no difti- 
culty in eating seventeen slices of bread-and-butter 
it all depends on their dimensions ! 


LEON ROCKSTONE.—'The letters P.C. 
ally show that the man is a Privy Councillor 


SIDNEY.—Mix quicklime and soft-soap together till | { 


you get a paste, and coat the marble with this for a 
day or two, Then clean it off and rub the marble 
over with fine putty-powder and olive-oil. 
ABy.—The brightness of a star of the fi 
estimated as being about ten tl 

ths of the brightness of the sun, and if the 
transported to the average distance from 1 
nitude stars it would be quite 


following a name | divided 


the stars having masses of fro: 
» ten times that of our sun, 
GLazmr.—Any fire will mel ass, but of course it | 
requires great heat to render it quite flu 


want to bend glass tubing try it in th or nse a 


U A five-ton cutter would cost 

is no book on the subject at a cheap 
Dixon Kemp's books, r¢ 
columns, are the best at present 

AUREORA.—To stain ivory red, soak it in muriate of 

and then dip it in a solution of cochineal. 


The police on duty at the Houses of Parlia- 
belong to the A Division. For full particulars 
y, standard, etc ‘0 the Chief Commis- 
Metropolitan Polic and Yard, 8.W 


HICKS.—The reason is that the spoon is a mirror, 
ind when the rays of light strike the concave s 
they are reflected inwards, owing to the angle of 
incidence being equal to the angle of reflection, and 
they cross each other; while when they strike the 
convex side they are, for the same reason, reflected 
outwards, and do not cross, See the diagram in any 
treatise on optics. 


ONE OF THE S1ps.—1. The device on Scrivener’s title- 
ge is the labarum of Constantine, with the well- 
frown monogram OHR (the first letters of Christos). 
2.1. B.S. are gen said to be the initials of 
Jesus Heminum Salvator; the idea that they are 
the iota, eta, and of Tesous is new to us, but it 
sounds he plausible. 3. Eisteddfod is pronounced 
Estedthfod ; Cetewayo, Keechwhyo. 4. Never heard 
of it. "5. You can regalvanise old goods, but it would 
cost you more to regalvauise one article than to buy 
itnew. - 


J. D. L.—The “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie” is in nearly 
every collection of Scottish ballads. Try the 
eighteenpenny “ ndary Ballads of England and 
Scotland,” published by Warne and Co. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


w start oar Fifth Series of Prize Competitions 
with subjects that, from their variety, should 
commend themselves to all our readers, 


I.—Carving Competition. 

We offer Two Prizes, of Tioo Guineas and One Guinea 
respectively, for the best carved head of the lion which 
we have engraved on page 72.: The size of carving, 
wood, tools, ete., are left entirely to competitors’ own 
choice, but the natural difficulties presented by some 
woods over others will naturally be taken into account 
by the adjudicators. Competitors will be divided 
into two classes—Junior Division, embracing all ages 
up to 16 inclusive; and the Senior Division, all 
from 17 to 21. One Prize will go to each Division, and 
that showing the highest cxcellence will secure the 
higher prize. 


IL—Iluminating Competition. 

We offer Three Prizes, of Two Guineas, One Guinea 
and a Half, and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
Iumination Gn ols or water-colours) of a passage of 
Scripture, which may be selected, at the option of 
the competitors, from either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, haying some reference, direct or indirect, to the 
Mon—soch, for instance, as “The lion and the lamb 
shall lie down togeth etc. Competitors will be 


If you | 


ently mentioned in these | 


into cla according to age, and one Pia 
awarded in each class. First class, from 1/4 
d class, from 14 to 17 ; third class, all ages q 
The highest prize will naturally go to the cli 


showing the great 
Competitors ai i 
e colouring must be wholly their omy 
ther things being equal, the preference will } 
to original work throughout. ‘The size, material 
, are left to the choice of competitors. 


II.—Literary Competition. 


Two Prizes, of One Guinea and 

spectively, for’ the best set of verse 

sin length, on the lion. Com 

into classes, according to age, 
rded in each ‘class 


Guinea 
exceed eighty li 


a 
First clas 
ages between 16 and 21; second class, all ages up" 


tors will be divide: 
one 


Prize will be 


16. The higher prize.will’ be carried: off by the cla 
showing the greater ability, and we may very post 
publish the productions of the prize-winuers in @ 


columns. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


subjects are equally open: to every reader, 
th one of our boys may, if so disposed, eld 
upon the entire series ; but we must invite most careld 
attention to these general conditions, as they will hw 
to be strictly adhered to. 

The last day in each Competition for sending in 
January 31st. 

3. The Carvings, Iluminations, and Poems must # 
every case be the competitor's own unaided werk- 
that is, must be the product of his own hands x! 
brain ; though of course all aids received merely in th 
way of suggestion, whether from books or frienis,: 
admissible, 

4. All Mss. must have at the top of first page the fi 
name, addrexs, and age of sender, clearly and legis} 
written, thus :— 


Name 
Address 


In the case of the Illuminations these same particuls! 
should be written on a separate piece of paper, wii! 
should also bear the certyicate, and must be stick: 
(not pinned) on the front top left-hand carner, 1 

immed to the back. In the case of the Carvings, t! 
Sabet should be attached by a cord. Where any cor: 

titor may try for prizes In two or more of the st! 

jects, he should be careful to see that in every case 
particulars are repeated according to these instructic:: 
with each separate article. 

6. All contributions should be certified by 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or r 
sponsible person, as genuine ided work. By thi 
certificate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorse 
ment under the competitor's name, thus :—“ I herel 
certify that the accompanying article is the unaide! 


work of —.' 
Signed — 
6. All letters or packets must be plainly marke! 
outside “‘ Prize Com bs ition, Clase —,” and must be 3¢ 


dressed to ‘The Editor, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56, Pater 
Eid Row, London,” carriage being, of couree, pr 
7. No uss, or Hlaminations, ete, will be returse 
whether Srcompanted by stamps or not—a rule render 
immense number of readers who ja" 


make excep 


to hospitals, training-shij ed-schools, and ott: 
teeta! public institutions, as 0 gift from the reader! 
the Bor's OWN PAPER. 

8. The prize-winners may either receive the moze) 
iteelf, or the money value ta such approved articles ¢ 
booke as they may select. 

9. In addition to the prizes, handsome “ Certificate! 

Merit,” suitable for g, signed by the Editar. 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious comp 
titors who may fail to secure prizes. 


*,* Other prize subjects will be announced os Ur 
volume.progresses. 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 
By tae Avrnor or ‘ Tue Firri 
Form ar Sr. Dominic's,” Ere. 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW THINGS CAME TO 
A CRISIS AT STONEBRIDGE HOUSE. 


ay passed, and found us at 


the end of it the same 
wretched, spiritless boys as ever. 
Stonebridge House had become no 
more tolerable, the Henniker had 
wn no less terrible, and our fel- 
iow “backward and troublesome 
” were just as unpleasant as 
they had been. No new boys had 
come to give us a variety, and no 
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old boys had left. Except for the one ; 
fact that we were all of us a year older, | 
everything was precisely the ssme as it | 
had been at the time of the adventure 
related in my last chapter. But that one 
year makes a good desl of difference. , 
When Smith and I slid down the water- 

pipe a year ago we were comparatively , 
new friends, now we had grown to love 

one another like brothers. When the 

Heaniker, on the same occasion, put an 

end to our scheme of escape, we hac en- 

dured her persecutions but three months, 

now we had endured them for fifteen. A 

great deal of secret working may goon ina 

fellow’s mind during a year, and in that 

way the interval had wrought a change, 

for we were a good deal more to one 

another, Smith and I, and a good deul 

more desperate at our hard lot, buth of us, 

than we had been a year ago. 

It had been a miserable time. My holi- 
days alone with my uncle had been almost 
as cheerless as my schooldays at Stone- 
bridge House with Miss Henniker. If it 
hadn't been for Smith I do believe I should 
have lost every vestige of spirit. But 
happily he gave me no chance of falling 
into that condition. He seemed always 
on the verge of some explosion. Now it 
was against Hawkesbury. now against the 
Henniker, now against Mc, Ladislaw, and 
now against the whole world generally, 
myself included. I had a busy time of it 
holding him in. 

He still showed aversion to Hawkesbury, 
even though I differed from him on this 
point, and insisted that Hawkesbury was 
not such a bad fellow. Luckily, however, no 
outbreak happened. How could it, when 
Hawkesbury was always so amiable and 
forgiving and friendly? It was a wonder 
to me how Jack wonld persist in disliking 
this fellow. Sometimes I used to be quite 
ashamed tv see the scornful way in which 
he repulsed his favours and offers of friend- 
ship. On the whole I rather liked Hawkes- 
bury. 

The summer term was again drawing to | 
a close, and for fear, I suppose, lest the 
fact should convey any idea of pleasure to 
our minds, the Henniker was down on us 
more than ever. The cane was iv constant 
requisition, and Mr. Ladislaw was always 
being summoned up to administ zr chastise- 
ment. 

Even Hawkesbury, who geaerally man- 
aged to escape reproach, ca'ne in for her 
persecution now and then. 

One day, I remember, we were all in 
elass, and she for some reason quitted the 
room, leaving Mr. Hashford in charge. 

Now, no ove minded Mr. Hashford very 
much. He was a good-natured fellow, 
who did his best to please both us and his 
mistress; but he was ‘‘ Hen-pecked,” wo 
could see, like all the rest of us, and 
we looked upon him more as a big 
schoolfellow than as a master, and minded 
him accordingly. We therefore accepted | 
the Henniker's departure as a signal for 
leaving off work and seizing the oppor- 
tunity to loosen our tongues and look 
about us. Hawkesbury happened to be | 
sitting next tome. He put down his pen, 
and, leaning back agamst the desk behind 
him, yawned, and said, 

“T say, Batchelor, I hope you and 
Smith haven't been quarrelling 2” 

“ Quarrelling!” exclaimed T, astounded 
at the bare notion. ‘‘ Why, whatever puts 
that into your head?" 

“Qh,” said he, with his usual smile, 
“only fancy. But I’m, glad it ien’t the 
c: i 
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** Of course it isn’t,” said I, warmly. 

“T haven’t seen you talking to him so 
often lately; that’s why,” asid Hawkes- 
bury; ‘‘and it always scems a pity when 


| god friends fall out.” 


I smiled and said, ‘‘How can I talk to 
him, except on the sly, in this place’ 
Never fear, Jack Smith and I know one 
another too well to fall out.”” 

“Ah, he is a mysterious fellow. and he 
lets so few people into his secrets.” 

“Yes,” said I, cclouring a little. 
doesn’t even let me into them.” 

Hawkesbury looked surprised. 

“‘Of course you know where he camc 
from first of all, and all that ?” 

* No I don’t,” I said. 

““What, not know about— But I'd 
better not talk about it. It's not honour- 
able to talk about another boy’s affairs.” 

“*Hawkesbury,” said Mr. Hashford at 
this moment, ‘‘ don’t talk.” 

This was quite a remarkable utterance 
for the mcek and mild Mr. Hashford to 
make in the Henniker’s absence, and we 
all started and looked up in a concerned 
way, as if he must be unwell. 

But no, he seemed all right, and having 
said what he had to say, went on with his 
work. 

Hawkesbury took no notice of the inter- 
ruption, and went on. ‘And, on the 
whole, I think it would be kinder not to 
say anything about it, as he has kept it a 
secret himself. You see—” 

‘* Hawkesbury,” again said Mr. Hash- 
ford, “ you must not talk.” 

Hawkesbury smiled in a pitiful sort of 
way at Mr. Hashford, and again turned 
towards me to resume the conversation. 
“You see—” began he. 

“Hawkesbury,” agnin said Mr. Hash- 


“He 


ford, ‘‘ this is the third time I have told | 


you not to talk.” 

“Who was talking?” cried the Hen- 
niker, entering at that moment. 

‘‘Hawkesbury, I'm sorry to say, Miss 
Henniker.” 

“« Hawkesbury—a bad mark for—”’ 

“Oh !” said I, starting up, ‘‘ I was talk- 
ing—” 

“*A bad mark to you, Batchelor, for in- 
terrupting me, and another for talking. 
Hawkesbury, a bad mark for talking in 
clus.” 

We were all astonished. We had hitherto 
looked upon Hawkesbury as a privileged 
person who might do as he liked, and 


upon Mr. Hashford as a person who had | 


not a soul of his own. Here was the phe- 
nomenon not only of our schoolfcllow 
getting publicly censured, but of Mr. 
Hashford backing up Miss Henniker, and 
Miss Henniker backing up Mr. Hashford. 

Flanagan afterwards confided to me his 
theory of this unwonted event. ‘I ex- 
pect,” said he, ‘“ Hushford ’s just got his 
screw raised, and wants to show off a bit 
before the Hen, and she wants to encourage 
him to be rather more down on us, you 
know. She’s got the toothache, too, I 
know, and that accounts for her not being 
particular who she drops on, though I am 


surprised she pitched on Hawkesbury. | 


How pleased your chum Smith will be! 

But my friend Smith, when I had a 
chance of speaking to him, seemed indif- 
ferent about the whole affair, being taken 
up with troubles of his own. A letter had 
come for him that day, he told me, in 
tones of fierce anger. It had been opened 
and read, as usual, before being handed 
to him. He did not complain of that; 
that was an indignity we had to submit to 
every tima.we received a ketter. But what 


he did complain of, and what had roused 
his temper, was that the last half-sheet of 
the letter had been deliberately torn oii 
and not given to him. 

Directly after class he had marched 
boldly to the Henniker's parlour cx. 
knocked at the door. 

**Come in!” snapped she. 

Smith did ‘‘ come in,” and proceeded 
business at once. 

“You haven't given me all my letter, 
ma’am,”’ he said. 

Miss Henniker looked at him with sone 
of the same astonishment with which eh: 
had regarded me when I once teld her she 
was to sec my socks were regularly darned. 

Then she pulled herself up, in her usual 
chilly manner, and replied, ‘I am awar: 
of that, Smith.” 

“*T want it, please, nta’am,” said Smith. 

Again the Henniker glared at this auda- 
cious youth, and again she replied, “ You 
will not have it, Smith!” 

“Why not ¥” 

‘Leave the room instantly, sir, for dar- 
ing to speak like that to me, and write out 
one hundred lines of Cwsar before you get 
your dinner!” cried the Henuiker, indig- 
nantly. 

“You've no right to keepp—" 

“Smith, follow me!” interrapted Mis 
Henniker, in her most irresistible voice, os 
she led the way to Mr. Ladislaw’s study. 

Smith did follow her, and was flogged, 
of course. 

I was as indignant as he was at this tale 
of injustice; it reminded me of my box 
swects last year, which I had never cn 
back. 

Smith's rage was beyond all bouné:. 
“I won't stand it!” said he; “that’s all 
about it, Fred!” 

«What can we do?” asked I. 

That was the question. And there wss 
no answering it. So we slunk back to our 
places, nursing our wrath in our bosou. 
and vowing all sorts of vengeance en the 
Henniker. 

Nor were we the only boys in this con- 
dition of mind. Whether it was the Hen- 
niker was thoroughly upset by her tovth- 
ache, and Hawkesbury’s bad conduct, end 
' Smith's impertinence, or whether she wi 
‘moved by what our Irish neighbours ca'l 
| sheer ‘‘ divilry,” I cannot say, but for tir 

next day or two she even excelled herseli 
_in the way she went on. : 
‘There was nothing we could do, or think, 
| or devise, that she did not pounce upo2 
and punish us for. Some were detained. 
| some were sct to impusitions, some were 
’ flogged, some were reduced to bread aml 
‘ water, some had most if not all of ther 
worldly goods confiscated. Even Hawkes- 
bury shared the general fate, and for 
whole week all Stonebridge House groaned 
‘as it had never groaned before. 

Then we could stand it no longer. W° 
all felt that; and we all found out that 
everybody else felt it. But as usual te 
question was what to do? 

It was almost impossible to speak to on? 
another, so closely were we watched, au 
even when we did, we discovered tbat ¥¢ 

| were all at sixes and sevens, and egr! 
only on one thing, which was that we cou 
not stand it. a 
‘At length one day, to our infinite jubil+ 
| tion, as we were dismally walking fr. 
: the schoolroom to the parlour, we saw t!. 
, front door open. A fly was standing at 
and as we passed, the Henniker in bi 
Sunday get-up was stepping into it! 
What had we done to deserve such * 
‘ mercy? ~She was going to pay a state call 
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somewhere, and for one blessed hour at | 


any rate we should be at peace! 

Acouncil of war was immcdiately held. 
For once in a way Stonebridge House was 
unanimous. We sunk all minor differences 
for a time in the grand question, what 
should we do ? = 

A many wild suggestions were 
immediately made. are 

Rathbone undertook, with the aid of 
any two other fellows, to inflict personal 
chastisement on the public enemy. 

This was rejected peremptorily. It 
would be no use, we should catch it all the 
worse afterwards; besides, bad as she 
was, the Henniker was a woman, and it 
would be cowardly to thrash her. 

“Tie up her hands and feet and gag 
ber.” suggested Philpot. 

Wouldn't doagain. She’d get Ladislaw 
‘o help her out. 

“Tie up Ladislaw and Hashford too.” 

We weren't numerous or strong enough 
o do it. 
“Let's all bolt,” suggested Flanagan. 
They'd send the police after us. Or if 
hey didn’t, how were we to get on, with- 
ut money or shelter or anywhere to go to? 
“Suppose,”’ said I, ‘‘ we shut them out 
f the schoolroom and barricade the door 
nd don’t let them in till they accept our 
rms.”” 
“‘That’s more like it,’? said some one, 
but then what about food? We can’t 
ore enough, even if we emptied the larder, 
» stand a long siege.” 
“Well then,” said Smith, ‘‘ suppose we 
rew them up, and don’t let them out till 
wy give in.”* 
“That’s it,” said every one, “the very 
ing.” 
“What do ycu ssy, Hawkesbury ?” in- 
ired I, 
“Well,” said he, smiling pleasantly, 
t's not a nice thing to turn against one’s 
wter and mistress; but really Miss Hen- 
cer has been very vexing lately.” 
‘Hurrah! then you agree?” And the 
estion was put all round, every one as- 
iting. At least so I thought. But 
ith as usual was doubtful of Hawkes- 


ye 
“You agree, Hawkesbury ?” said he. 
‘Really,’’ said the other, with e smile, 
isn’t nice to be suspected, Smith. Isn’t 
nongh to say 4 thing once?” 
Oh yes, yes,” cried out every one, inn- 
utly, and most anxious to keep the 
ing harmonious. ‘He said he did, 
ith; what more do you want? For 
dness’ sake let’s pull all together.” 
Just what I want,” said Smith. 
Well,”? said Philpot, ‘‘I propose we 
them up in the big schoolroom.” 
Wouldn’t it be better,” said Flanagan, 
lock the Henniker up in her own 
a, and let Ladislaw end Hashford have 
parlour. It will b2 more comfortable 
them. ‘There’s a sofa there and a 
et. Besides, the window’s a worse one 
-t out of.”” 
How about feeding them ?”? some one 
a. 
That'll be easy enough,” said Smith. 
vre’s @ wentilator over all the doora 
<now. We can hand the things in 
Vote the old Hen gets precious little,” 
posed. Rathbone. ‘I wouldn't give 
ny.” ¢ 
is ides ‘was scouted, and it was re- 
d that all the prisoners should have a 
dent, though, at the same time, ao 
ed amount of provisions. That being 
iged, the next question was, when 


| proper time. 


should we begin? We had to take a good 
many things into account in fixing the 
important date. To-day was Friday. 
The butcher, some onesaid, always brought 
the meat for the week on Monday; but the 
baker never came till the Wednesday. So 
if we began operations on Monday we 
should havea good supply of meat, but 
very little bread to start with; and it was 
possible, of course, the baker might smell 
arat, and getup a rescue. It would be 
better, on that account, to defer action till 
after the baker’s visit on Wednosday. 
But then the washerwoman generally came 
on the Thursday. We all voted the 
washerwoman a nuisance. We must cither 
take her a prisoner and keep her in the 
house, or run the risk of her finding out 
something was wrong and going back to 
the village and telling of us. 

“If we could onky keep it w 
said Smith, ‘I think we Could bi 
to terms.” 

** Supposa we drop a line to the washer- 
woman the day before not to call,” sug- 
gested I. 

The motion met with universal applause, 
and I was deputed to carry it out at the 
The good lady’s address I 
knew was on a slate in Miss Henniker’s 
pantry. 

“Aud I tell you what,” said Smith, 
starting up with the brilliancy of the sug- 
gestion; ‘let's hide away all the bread we 
can find, except just what will last over 
to-morrow. Then most likely she’ll tell 
the baker to call on Monday, and we can 
begin then!” 

It was a brilliant suggestion. Two of 
the company departed forthwith to the 
larder, and unobserved hid away a few 
loaves in one of the empty trunks in the 
box-room. 

Our plans were ripening wonderfully. 
But the most difficult business was yet to 
come. What terms should we require of 
our prisoners as the price of their release? 
And on this point, after long discussion, 
we found we could not agree. Some were 
for the immediate dismissal of the Hen- 
niker; others demanded that she should 
not be allowed to speak without special 
permission; and others that she should 
remain in her parlour all day long, and 
come out only for prayers and to give 
orders to the tradesmen. 

These proposals were too absurd to take 
seriously; and as presently the company 
began to grow a little quarrelsome over 
the matter, it was decided for peace’ sake 
that the question should be deferred, and 
terms arranged when the prisoners them- 
selves offered to give in. 

“If I may mnke a suggestion,” said 
Hawkesbury, who had taken no part in 
the previous discussion, ‘it is that you 
should appoint one fellow captain, and 
agree to obey his orders. You'll never 
manage it if you don’t.” 

“ Not at all a bad idea,” said one or two. 
“You be the captain, Hawkesbury.” 

“No, thank you,” said he, smiling 
gratefully. ‘‘ I really Am not used to this 
sort of thing; but I think Smith, now, 
would be just the fellow.” 

I considered this beautiful of Hawkes- 
bury, coming so soon after Smith’s rather 
uncomplimeutary behaviour to him. 

The proposition was generally approved. 
Smith was not a favourite, but he had 
made the only suggestions of any real use 
in the present case, and appeared to have 
entered into the scheme so warmly, that it 
was evident no one would make a better 
captain, 


fn week,” 
ring them 


Ho received his new dignity with great 
complacency. 

“Vil do my best,” said he, ‘if you 
fellows will back me up and stick to the 
engagement.” 

Our time was now getting brief, so 
after a few more hurried suggestions and 
discussions we separated and returned tv 
our ordinary duties. 

That evening the Hennixer was no better 
than she had ‘been during the day. Her 
brief sojourn in society that afternoon kad 
not improved her a bit. 

Flanagan, as usual, suggested a plausi- 
ble reason. 

“T expect,” whispered he. ‘‘ she went 
after a new pupil and didn’t hook him; 
that’s why she’s in such a precious tan- 
trum.” 

“Flanagan!” cried the well-known 
voice—‘‘ Flanagan, come here!” 

Flanagan obeyed, and stood meekly 
before the tyrant. 

‘ This is the eighth time to-day, Flana- 
gan, I have rebuked you for talking. You 
are detained for the rest of the term. Hold 
out your hand, Flanagan!” 

It was not often the Henniker inflicted 
corporal punishment herself ; when si:e did 
it was pretty smart, as Flanagan found. 
In the absence of a cane she had used the 
ruler, and as Flanagan—who unsuspect- 
ingly supposed she was merely seized with 
a desire to inspect his nails—held out his 
hand knuckles upwards, the ruler de- 
scended on his knuckles with such force 
that the luckless youth howled for astonish- 
ment, and performed a dance svio in the 
middle of the floor. 

We were sorry for him, yet we inwardly 
smiled to think how soon the tables would 
be turned. 

That night, jast before we went to bed, 
as I was in the shoe-room looking for my 
slippers, I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Henniker say to the kitchen-maid, 
“Matilda, we're getting short of bread. 
Let the baker know to call on Monday 
next week.” 

Things could not have promised better 


for our desperate scheme! 
(To be continued.) 


NOVEMBER. 


ANoTHER month pessed ! we are now in No- 
vember, 
And youngsters have caught (or are catchjng) 
it hot, 
For striving to show that they clearly remember 
The fate of Guy Faux and his Gunpowder Plot. 


Around every playground and classroom there 
linger 
Stray frogments of squibs and a villainous 
smell ; 
The traces of powder begrime every finger, 
And often the eyebrows and forehead as well. 


A sharp touch of frost shows that winter’s. bo- 
ginning ; 
The football is Jarded and blown out anew ; 
This season the team means to go in for winning, 
And show to the town what ‘‘the youngsters” 
can do, 


Then down comes the rein ; ’tis the wretchedest 
weather, 
’Tis cold within doors, and the field is a slough ; 
But trouble and pleasure oft travel together, — 
’Tis only six weeks to the holidays now / 
Paut Boar, 


> 
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WHAT I KNOW OF BRIGANDS. 


By tHe Rey. W. E. Youncman 
Author of “ Gleanings from Western Prairies,” etc., etc. 


B chance I took up the September number 
of the Boy's Own Paper, and at page 
755 I read an interesting article on ‘“ Brigands 
and Brigandage.” The writer of the article 
speaks of brigands in Greece, the Italian main- 
land, and Sicily, as having pre-eminence in this 
infamous profession. In his article he deals 
more paticolesly with Sicily. . I propose speak- 
ing of a journey with brigands from Genoa to 
Pisa, and also of an incident without the walls 
of Rome, to show that where one least expects 
to meet the genus brigand, even there they may 
cross one’s path. 

Genoa (1a Superba) is renowned for her stately 
marble palaces; and some six years ago, after 
wandering about in Marseilles, Nice, and 
Monaco, I went to Genoa to study the aforesaid 
palaces and the works of art they contain. In 
Genoa I met the Bishop of Nimes and his Vicar- 
General, the Marquis d’Alzon, and as we were 


all bound for Rome, by way of Spezia and Pisa, | 


we arranged to journey together, 

I remember the bright sunny morning drive 
from our hotel in Genoa to the railway station, 
the hurried taking of our tickets, and the quick 
rush to the train already waiting. The first- 
class carriages were all full, and seeing an empty 
amoking-carriage first-class, his lordship, Vicar- 
General, and myself entered it. We had com- 
fortably arranged ourselves for the journey, 
when seven men rushed hastily up the platform 
looking for seats in a first-class carriage. No 
accommodation could be found for them, never- 
theless they insisted so strongly with the guard 
and station-master on having another carriage 
put on, and that they were bound to comply | 
with their wishes, ete., ete., that at last they 
gained their point. But now came the tug of 
war. We were in a smoking-carriage, the car- 
riage put on was an ordinary first-class; these 
seven gentlemen insisted upon the Bishop and 
party leaving the smoking-earriage. It was 
amusing to listen to the satire which they in- 
dulged in, both in French and Italian, as they 
stood grouped around our carriage door: ‘A 
Dishop in a smoking-carriage,” ‘* A disgrace to 
the Church to see ecclesiastics there,” e¢ hoc 
genus omne. 

Finally the Bishop and his Vicar-General left 
the compartment, but I elected to stay, und 
both the bishop and his vicar-general promised 
to come and give me ‘‘a look-up” at every 


proceeded on our journey, I unknowingly shut 


| up with seven brigands, who were even then 
fleeing from justice to hide themselves in the 
Campagna off Naples. 
I was busied with my morning paper and a 
book, and in looking out upon the lovely Cam- 
pagna and watching the sunlight shimmering 
| on the tideless Mediterranean. What first 
| drew my attention to my fellow-travellers I 
cannot say. Perhaps an interior conviction 
that danger was hovering round me. 
began to observe them. I saw a tall gentle- 
manly man of forty,with beard and monstache— 
he evidently was the head or Captain of the 
| band, All before speaking to him touched their 
| hats respectfully, At the moment I first thought 
| of observing them they were speaking a kind of 
Italian patois ; afterwards they carried on their 
| conversation in Spanish, and here I was enabled 
to follow them. 

I was right, the tall man was their captain, 
and they were brigands. A few days back they 
had made a raid on the bank in the gambling 
| saloon at Monaco—and ‘broken it ;” their 
spoils they now handed in to their captain, re- 
tailing the spicy conversations they had heard 
| in their several hotels in Genoa regarding their 
| Venture. One of them, a handsome young fellow 

general favourite, gave over some beau- 


| anda 
| tiful jewellery he had robbed divers ladies of in 


others followed his example. 
distributed money and cigars amongst them. 
One of them I saw observing me closely, and, 
try as I might, a smile would, hard as I tried 
to suppress it, creep to my lips in hearing their 
sallies of real wit now and again. Evidently 
they had taken me for an Englishman, whose 
knowledge extended to French, and ended there, 
| oblivious of other languages. ‘* The ‘cochino 
| ecclesiastico’ (clerical pig) has understood:all.” 
| I knew I was as good as lost then, unless I 
| could trust to my phlegmatical Eng!‘sh tempera- 
ment to get me out of this mess. But the train 
| stopped at a station, and the good bishop came 

to find me out again. How was I? Did I 
| enjoy the journey? Would I have some of the 
fruit selling at the station? My watchful 
guards would not let me descend. I could only 
reply ‘‘ Yes” to his questions, and invite him 
to come to the carriage door at every stopping 
station. 

The train passed slowly out of the station, 
and then a court-martial sat upon poor unoflend- 
ing me; and the worst of it was, | had yet hours 
of travel with these refined brigands—for they 
were refined in their cruelty. Thus they dis- 
cussed what fate should fall to me, starting 
always from the hypothesis that I knew all 
about them. One suggested ‘‘ the ecclesiastical 
| pig” should have prussic acid applied to the 
| tongue whilst we were passing through one of 
the long tunnels which line the road almost 
continuously. Another one suggested the sever- 
ing of the spinal cord with a sharp instrument, 
so well made that only a practised eye could 
discover the punctured weund. Another one 
| said, ‘‘ Why not throw him out in some tunnel ? 
Who will know?” But the captain inclined to 
mercy, through prudential motives of his own. 
| “You all of you,” he said, ‘‘ forget the frequent 
| visits of that old bishop. If this ‘ cochino’ was 
missed, he would immediately place us in 
durance vile. No, we must arrange differently to 
that ;” and then a whispered conversation ensued. 
| I, looking over the blue Mediterranean with its 
glintings of sunshine clothing it, as it were, in 
asilvery robe, and watching the tiny wavelets 
break upon the shore, ‘heard all this, and won- 
dered what the ending would be. A violent 
action on my part would cause one of them to 
stiletto me, and the others would accuse him of 
the murder, and one would suffer for the free- 
dom of the others, if caught. For this they 
were to draw lots. 

Affairs were in this state when we ran into 
Spezia (Portus Lunw), whose port in early 
Italian history was spoken of as the largest and 
safest port ever formed by nature. The Italian 
Government has transported to Spezia the mili- 


station of importance we stopped at. This re- 
mark, as you will see, saved my life. Thus we 


tary arsenal from Genoa. 


One of the brigands was here ordered to go | hotel 


For some short distance | 


Then | | 


the crush in the gambling saloons of Monaco, and | 
The captain then | 


into the carriage of the bishop, and, by drawing 
him into conversation, endeavour to keep bin 
from attracting attention to their carriage by | 
his frequent visits. 

One seat was thus vacant in our carrisge, ant 
happily a strongly-built Frenchman immediate'y 
secured the place. Check-mate this to th 
brigands’ plans, who with their spoils of jewellery 
and. money upon them could hardly afford t- 
make a row ; but still we had a long journey be 
fore us to Pisa, longer still to me with my pain- 
ful thoughts. 

I could not descend to the platform, for ] wu 
hemmed in by the brigands’ knees. The bishovs 
companion put his head in at the window, sayi 
‘We dine then at Pisa; not here?” I cou: 
only echo back my Tres bien, and say a fer 
pleasant things, endeavouring to make th 
brigands think I knew nothing of their plas 
“You will come to the carriage door at Pisati 
get me then?” ‘‘Oh yes, immediately, for ¥e 
want to dine at once, as it will be so late.” 

After leaving Spezia the Frenchman from bis 
corner of the carriage entered into conversatin 
with me in mine, asking me if I had seen the 
lovely shades upon the mountains, and th 
Campagna. I replied, ‘‘ No.” Whereupon be 
invited me to his corner of the carriage, a8 it 
was a sight worth seeing. ‘‘I should be ghi 
to go,” I said ; and so he asked one of the tr- 
gands to change with me. No reason coult \* 
alleged for not doing so; and, on a sign 
the captain, the knees hemming me in 
withdrawn, and I was allowed to pass. I fe. 
freer in my seat by the window, with te: 
Frenchman between a brigand and myse'f @ 
one side—although the man upon the opposite 
seat held in his coat-pocket an American t- 
volver suspiciously pointed in my direetics. 
Everything now, I saw, depended upon 
quickly we could descend at Pisa from 
train. The captain, meanwhile, spoke earn 
with the men nearest him, and arranged 
hotels they were to go to—only one at 
hotel—and they knew the hotels by nickuans 
unfamiliar to the Guides Diamant of Hache“ 
et Cie. 

The Frenchman who sat near me was very‘ 
telligent, and evidently knew all about tt- 
country through which we were travelling ; ard) 
as we ran into Lucca he was busy telling t 
about the capital of the ancient Duchy of Lucqas, 
which, consequent on the political agitations * 
1847, was ceded to Tuscany. The old-fashiout 
town is hidden, as it were, in a nest of vendan 
And then he told us of the Bains de Lucques # 
the picturesque villages of Sesto, Val d‘Ottar, 
and Diecimo, until even the ‘ captain” jeizel 
in the conversation. He knew the country te, 
for he spoke of the old bridge of the Maddalent 
below these villages, calling it by the comme 
name, ‘*Ponte del Diavolo ;”” and also of *& 
Ponte de Serraglio, between the villages al 
Bagni Caldi and Bagno alla Villa. Thus thi 
time passed away, and the day was dying, aul 
we were nearing Pisa (Pisa Morta). Ps 
counted 150,000 inhabitants when she was th 
capital of a republic, and now she ccun? 
scarcely a third of the number, therefore she! 
called ‘‘Dead Pisa,” or ‘‘ Pisa Morta;” a! 
yet, by the curious groupings of her four monu 
ments—the Cathedral, the Baptistery, tht 
Campo Santo, and the Leaning Tower—sh 
has drawn to gaze upon her many of the mes ¢ 
science and genius, and even the curious, frit 
all parts of the world. 

But, to the brigands—and the station at Piss 
The train was at the platform just stopping, 2h 
I was about to put my hand upon the door t 
open it, when the captain leant forward av 
touched my hand. ‘‘ Monsieur has left b! 
luggage ;"" and as I leant over to take it fri 
him he said, in a whisper, ‘‘ You will leat 
your dead body in Pisa Morta if you say a wo! 
of what you know.” 

But the good bishop and his vicar-genen 
were standing at the door with a porter, a1 
the brigands, as perfect strangers to each oti- 
were preparing to leave and go to their separ)’ 
hotels ; yet one stood guard over me whilst | 
was pretending to look out his luggage. In t! 

1 told the bishop and his companion of 2 
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adventure; and after dinner, as I wished to see 
the leaning tower by moonlight, he advised my 
driving in a closed carriage, and taking two 
men from the hotel as guards. This I did. I 
was interested, spenking with these men about 
the Bell Tower—or leaning tower—talking of its 
history, how it was built in 1174 by Bonanno of 
Pisa and William of Insbruck, finished in the 
middle of the fourteenth century hy Thomas, 
the son of Andrew of Pisa. It was believed the 
wil bad given way under the weight of this 
ower when it was about half built. At all 
vets, now it is finished, and seven large bells 
iong in it. These bells are rung every day to 
how its solidity. Galileo studied the laws of 
ravitation by observing this tower and the 
scillations of the great bronze lamp in the 
Jaomo. 

The moon shone out clear and silvery over 
‘athedral, Baptistery, and Campanile, and we 
tood in the clear light observing all, walked 
onnd the tower—the Baptistery— looked in the 
ate of the Campo Santo, and then were going 
ound the Cathedral, when one of my guards 
arned me of two figures standing in long grey 
oats pear ove of the doors. The moonlight 
hone on their faces, and I recognised two of my 
rigands, I, too, caught the sound of ‘‘Co- 
sino!” We hurried to our carriage, and as 
edrove home my guards told me people had 
‘ten been robbed whilst inspecting these monu- 
ents by moonlight. 

At four o’clock the next morning we left Pisa, 
id I heard no more of these brigands. 

Months passed away in Italy, and I had for- 
‘ten almost my jorrney there, when one day, 
alkiug with a Canadian friend out through the 
arta Pia, in Rome, and following the Via di 
onte Nomentano into the Roman Campagna, 
learnt another lesson about Italian brigands. 
It was a hot spring afternoon, and after walk- 
gto the end of the houses built there, we, 
mewhat fatigued, and enjoying the view before 
, left the high road the distance of one short 
ld, and seated ourselves on a high knoll com- 
inding the country sround us. There, stretch- 
g far before us, lay the solemn Roman 
unpagna ; as a background lay the hills and 
vat mountains, with their suow-clad peaks, 
er which the sun glinted and lit them up with 
itrange glory. 

It was indeed a place to dream in! I, with 
Tennyson before me, was half-reading, half- 
tching the varying blue shadows on the hills 
‘ snow-crowned mountains, and the sun-glory 
rown over all. My companion, with a Bre- 
iry open before him, was busied too. We 
ut have been there nearly an bour, when a 
idow fell over my book. 1 looked up, and 
‘re, standing behind us, was a man dressed as 
hepherd, with an enormous club in his hand. 
though reading from my book, I said, in 
glish, to my friend, ‘‘Do you see this man 
iind us with that enormous club! I imagine 
shall have tough work with him.” In the 
anwhile the man had thrown himself in 
ceful Italian fashion at our feet, and was 
ying with his club as though on guard. 
“es,” the answer came back. ‘‘ Not only do 
ze him, but I can see three other men creep- 
‘up from the cavern at the foot of the hill we 
on now! We must make haste, old fellow, 
we arein their trap!” At the same time he 
od up and stretched bis great Canadian arms 
tlessly before the man, who alone did not 
m to care to attack us. I had drawn out a 


ip English knife, and was cutting a fresh 
fof my book with it. Then the mean nature 
the man showed itself, and, taking off his hat 
cain time, he begged an alms of us, whinin, 

Italian be; iq 


1s know how to do at churc! 


ore carriage happened to be ing, and 
hit we quickly made our way back ‘A the 
ritable part of the Via Nomentano. 

4 fow days after, walking on the same road, 
riend and myself came across an unlucky 
glishman who had been the victim possibly 
the same band. He, essaying to walk out- 
¢the walls from the Porta St. Lorerzo to the 
ra Pia, had Leen attacked by three men, 


who, by the aid of stiletto and revolver, had 
taken money, watch-chain, watch, and studs 
from him—even his sleeve-links—and, poor 
man ! dishevelled, frightened, angry, he asked 
us what to do. 

“Go to the English ambassador and report 
your case.” 

This I believe he did, but doubtless regained 
nothing in the way of his money and valuables. 


Many like incidents I could still tell you, of 
the ransoms required for tourists carried off to the 
mountains by the brigands, and how the rector of 
the Scotch college in Rome was taken from the 
college ball at their country house and kept 
amongst them three days, etc., etc., but my 
paper has grown too long, and so now I must say 
good-bye, and I hope you will enjoy reading so 
far ‘‘ What I know of the Brigands.” 


HOW THE REEDHAM BOYS MAKE THEIR CARDBOARD MODELS. 


By THE HEAD Master. 


EF". some years it has been the custom for ! 
our boys to employ their Jeisure time dur- 
ing the winter months in the construction of 
cardboard models of locomotives, and some of 
the finished specimens exhibit a degree of skill 
and ingenuity which could hardly be expected. 
The work, to a great extent, is the result of the 
boys’ own observation and skill, added to from | 
time to time by those more observant or more 
ingenions, and handed down traditionally from 
one generation of boys to another. | 
As it is a very interesting occupation, and a 


Fig. |. 


smallest quantity you can purchase of some of 
the things will suffice for more than one model. 


Matcrials. : 


1. Wood.—One-eighth of an inch thick, straight 
in the grain, and of width and length detailed 
afterwards, The backing of picture-frames, 
large cigar-boxes, boxes in which cocoa or black- 
ing is kept at the grocers shops, all do capitally, 
and can gencrally be got for nothing. 

2. Card.—(a) Thick, (6) medium, and (ce) 
thin. The thick may be obtained from strong 


Plan of Foundation, Quarter of Size, 
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valvable means of educating both the eye and 
the had, it occurred to me that if it were pos- 
sible to describe the processes on paper, it would 
prove acceptable to boys generally. 1 therefore 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity afforded | 
me to lay before you, as clearly as I know how, 
all the steps necessary to produce a finished 
model, 

To encourage those who may underrate their 
powers, and think it is useless for them to try, 

would say that boys of nine, ten, and eleven, 
often produce very creditable work, and that 
those who produce the very best are not always 
those most highly distinguished in class-work. 
A few more words only are necessary: take these 
three “ P's.” as your helps, and I am sure you 
will succeed : 

1. Be Precise; that is, endeavour carefully 
to carry out every detail. 

2. Be Patient ; that is, do not be too hasty 
in what you have to do. 

3. Penrskvere ; if you fail at first, ‘Try, try, 
try again.” 

We will commence by making a list of the 
materials required, all of which may easily be | 
obtained at a small coet. If two or three Yor 
work together, the cost may be reduced, as the ; 


Part of Fig. t. 
Full Size. 


; cardboard boxes; the thin can be bonght at 


most stationers’ in penny shects, about fourteen 
inches by ten; and for the medium obtain used 


| postcards (white), which answer the purpose 


capitally. 

3. Gum in solution.—Make your own, by 
purchasing two ounces of gum-arabic at one 
penny per ounce, and dissolving it with warm 
water till it is as thick as cream. Do not 
put too much water at first, you can easily add 
more if too thick. Have this always ready, for 
you require it constantly. 

4, Water-Colours (Rowney’s or Reeve's penny 
cakes).—Chrome green (2); vermilion (1); tvory- 


| black (1); and a little Chinese white (the Jast 
' not essential), 


5. Camel-hair brushes.—Three or four of 
various sizes, halfpenny and penny cach. 

6. Elastic bands.—Six of various sizes. 

7. Pins. —If you cannot beg from your 
mother or sister, one penny will buy what is 
necessary. 

8. Sand-paper.—Coarse and fine (halfpenny 
per sheet), 

9. Copper wire.—Such os is used for bell- 
hanging. Cost; one penny, sulticitut for 
several, 
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10. Crystal varnish.—Cost, twopencs, 

11. Brass or steel chain.—A picco of a toy 
watch-chain does very well. 

12. A few small picc-s of coal from the coal- 
cellar, when required. 

13. A knife, with sharp edge.—Boys nec 
no advice on this point. 

14. A cutting-iourd.—Any smooth piece of 
board about haif an inch thick. 

15. Cotton.—One reel of strong, any colour. 

16. A few pieces of board for painting and 
drying gummed parts on. Such as deseribed in 
No. 1 will do. 

When all your materials are ready, select a 
piece of thin wood (marked 1 in the list of 
materials). Let it be free from knots and 
straight in tho grain. The following dimensions 
are suitable for a medium-sized model ; if larger 
or smaller models are desired, increase or de- 
crease proportionately. 

Lexetn, fourteen inches; Wiptn, two and 
three-quarter inches; THickNEss, about one- 
eighth of an inch; this is called the Founpa- 
TION. 

Having cut the exact size, next 
make on it, in pencil, the plan as detailed in 
Fig. 1, as follows : Rule the two parallel lines 
AE, BF at distances of a quarter of an inch and 
three-eighths of an inch respectively from ono 
edge; rule cG, DH at the same distances re- 
spectively from the other edge. Next measure 
off from one end (which you had better mark 
‘*Front”) half an inch, then one inch and a 
quarter, one inch, one inch and three-quarters, 
etc., as on plan (this must bo done on both 
edges); rule lines across where the words 
“rarse up,” 1, 2, 3, 4, are marked. The 
shaded parts between the parallel lines should 
be shaded on your plan as in the diagram. 
‘These shaded parts are now to be cut out witha 
sharp knife. It requires both patience and care 
to prevent the wood splitting, but a little prac- 
tice will enable you to do this easily and skil- 
fully. These cut-ont spaces (as will be seen 
afterwards) are for tho wheels, 

(To be continued.) 
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SNAKES’ EGGS. 
By Dr. Argruur STRADLING, 
Author of “Snakes, and How to Tame Them,” etc. 


DARE 
sny most of you know that some kinds 
of snakes, not all, lay eggs. Our common 
English grass-snake is one of those which do, 
and so do the huge python, some poisonons ser- 
pents, and many others. Did you ever see a 
snake's egg? You may come across a ‘‘ nest ” 
of them sometimes in a heap of dead leaves 
which have been piled up since last autumn to 
rot for manure, in which a great deal of hent is 
pusate during the process of decay; or in a 
ole on a sunny, sheltered bank, or some other 
warm situation. Tho spring and early summer 
are the times for making such a discovery. If 
‘ou are ever fortanate enongh to find any, you 
better examine them attentively on the 


roceed to 


spot, for they are very difficult to preserve, since 
you cannot ‘‘ blow” them as you would a bird’s- 
ege. 

You will have no doubt about the species, 
since the other two serpents found in this, 
country, the viper and the smncoth suake, are | 
not egg-producers, = Thi is a fair average ; 
number to find in one deposit, and I think you , 
will be surprised, not only nt the quantity, but | 
at their size; they are long and narrow in 
shape, so that I cannot very well compare them 
to any eggs with which you are likely to be: 
already acquainted, but you may gain a very 
correct idea, both as to their form and dimen- 
sions, by laying your forefinger upon a piece of | 
paper and drawing a pencil round the end of it 
from one side of the top joint to the other; ) 
then turn the paper upside down, and complete 
the oval by drawing a similar line around the 
finger laid in the opposite direction. On touch- 
ing them you <liscover that they have no shell, 
but are covered with a thick, tough, brilliantly. 
white skin, which is exquisitely smooth and 
soft, like the most delicate kid glove. Very 
often a number of them will be joined together 
ina long string by a fibro of this skin uniting 
them end to end. When they are first un- 
covered they look so plump and firm that it is 
almost necessary to feel them to be convinced 
that they are not hard, like a hen’s egg; but 
they soon shrivel and become discoloured and 
withered on exposure to the air. ‘To keep them 
in their original form is, as I have said, no 


| the conteuts ooze out through the me 


| question, of course, nor can the skins Le 


and the eva 


pucker, while tho liquid 
clouded and for 


ul, Drying them is out 


and refilled with wax or tallow, as is somt.u/ 
done in preserving other flexible objects. 
thought I had hit upon a grand plan by pur: : 
them into glycerine. _ I tried oil first, but}: 
that it was pot thick enough to prevent 1°: 
flattening where they rested upon one an: 
or against the side of the glass. (li. 
appeared to answer better for a little whil. 

it soon grew turbid and milky, owing to de 
position of the yolk inside the eggs and e> 
of gas. At lest the bottlo burst, and mye 
ment came to nought with a horrid mss. 
horrid smell ! 

Iwas the inore vexed at this result sive 
specimens in question looked very uie - 
clea at first, just filling the glass jar, and .~ 
rather a curiosity in their way, being «lu: 
no less than fifty-one, which were laid ! 
tame English snake. These fifty-one +. 
when placed in a row with their ends toni. ° 
made a line as long as the snake itself \v.. 
was an unusually large one), and each ey 
more than half as thick as the body. 5: 
you succeed in discovering a means of kv 
them, I am sure they would form a very 
able present to any museum, and if you 
give thom a scientific appearance you can .- 
them, ‘Ova of Tropidunotus natriz” (be La 
name of this serpent). 


easy matter. 1f you put them in spirits of wine, 


(To be continued.) 


ETIQUETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
(Sce page 88.) 


fe a ie none ; customs, nasty!" Such 

are the laconic and decidedly emphatic 
terms in which a more or less apocryphal tra- 
veller is said to have summed up his impressions 
of one of the tribes of savages he met with in the 
course of his peregrinations. 

Whether he was or was not libelling the par- 
ticular natives to whom he was referring wo are 
not ina position to state; but with regard to 
some of the races which inhabit the darker por- 
tions of this our earth, many travellers bear testi- 
mony that they possess codes of etiquette full of 
minute detail, which, by their claborateness and. 
intricacy, would astonish the ordinary plain- 
sailing John Bull of our own clime, and delight 
the heart of the most accomplished Enropean pro- 
fessor of deportment. Some of these customs 
you will find depicted on page 88. 

When Mr. Petherick, Her Majesty’s Consul 
for the Sondan, was on his journey up the White 
Nile towards the country of the Neam-nam 
men, whose singular weapons have been already 
noticed in the last volume (p. 835), he came 
upon a tribe in whom the appearance of white 
men created the greatest sstonishment, These 
Nouaer negroes were evidently an unsophisti- 
cated race, for their ideas of profitable trade 
were exemplified in the fact of their high satis- 
faction at bartering a fine bullock for eight glass 
beads! They appear to have been a cheerful, 
jovial tribe, scores of them standing up to their 
middles in water at the boat’s side and good- 
naturedly making ludicrous fruitless attempts 
at conversation. 

Presently the chief appeared, and_ readily 
accepted an invitation into the cabin of the ex- 
plorer’s boat, where he squatted himself on his / 
hams in the usual fashion affected in those 
regions. Looking around him at the rifles and 
hunting-kvives with which the cabin was de- 
corated, he evidently became immensely im- | 
pressed with the wealth, and therefore the | 
importance of his strange visitors, and, rising 
quickly on one knee, he grasped the traveller's 
hand, turned up the palm, and quietly spat into 
it; then, looking up in his face, he carefully 
repeated the operation. Mr. Petherick says 
that his first impulse was to knock the gentle 


he restrained his indignation, and gave 
his feelings by returning the complimen 
all the energy of which fe was capable. At 
the delight of the cbief was unbounded, :: 
turning to his companions, it was apparent: 
he was expressing his conviction that they *’ 
in the presence of a very great mu. 
Petherick had then the pleasure of undet=: 
the ceremony with each of the attendants. © 
after a few trifling presents, the cbief ¢ 
with his companions, having expres<: ! 
thanks, and asked only for the shoes ¥i™ 
tho traveller, which he received with 5° 
titude—two facts worthy of note, the i? 
lesire of the simple heathen of Africa} 
possess everything upon which he casts li 
asa matter of conrse, without thinking 
necessary to thank the donor. The sh 
| the way, were much too small for hia, ‘ 
accordingly his vigorous attempts to gr?" 
on ended only in total failure, But he he. 
off, well pleased with his acquisition, 
; having succeeded in making Mr. Peth 
‘ understand that he hoped, by the pleutift: 
of grease, to persuade them to slip on 
hitherto unshod pedal extremities. : 
When M, Du Chaillu visited the Ashirs. 
found a somewhat similar form of salat' 
use amongst them. The old chief, 
! chewing up a small piece of the 
| sugar-cane, spat it into the hand of 
‘at the same time expressing his hope + 
| things would go well with him, and te < 


as the breath which he had blown iste 
hand, 2 
Turning for a moment from uncirilise! \' 


to more refined countries, let us gh 
etiquette as it is practised amongst the Ri 
The upper classes of that country are, % 
rate so far as outward forms and ceremonit 
concerned, amongst the most polished of 
kind, and even exceed the French 10 
urbanity of their manvers and their 


! observance of the usages of polite society. 


As everybody knows, kissing is induls 
to a much greater extent among Cow 
nations than in our own country. The {9 
two men kissing each other, which would | 


savage over, bnt. seeing that his sable fcatures 


beamed to overflowing with exuberant kindness, |. 


without comment in many places abroad. . 
cause” considerable amnsement, and jr 
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scandal, if practised in the streets of London. 
But in St. Petersburg or Paris the case is 
diferent. 

Some of our readers will recollect Du Manrier’s 
amusing sketch, which appeared in ‘* Punch” 
afew years since. It depicted an Englishman 
awaiting the arrival of a French friend, who has 
crossed the Channel in order to pay him a visit. 
Tho Englishman hears the Frenchman's knock 
at the hall door, and not desiring to be favoured. 
with the osculatory embraces of the excitable 
foreigner, runs into his dressing-room, from 
wheace he emerges, razor in hand, with his face 
plentifally covered with lather as M. Alphonse 
tushes up the stairs half a dozen at atime. But 
M. Alphonse is not to be done, and seizing his 
friend rounit the neck, he, to his entire satisfac- 
tion, impresses an ardent kiss npon his bald and 
undefended pate ! 

The custom of kissing in Russia is, however, 
never in auch full swing as during the Fétes de 
Paqaes, which answer to our Eastertide. Then 
every man, woman, and child, from the highest 
to the lowest, as he meets his neighbour, utters 
the sentence “ Kristos voskres” (‘‘ He is risen”), 
and the kiss of peace is given and taken in re- 
membrance of the great event which at that 
period of the year all Christendom is engaged in 
celebrating. 

M. Du Chailln has told us of the Ashangos of 
Equatorial Western Africa, in whose country 
his journey came to so untimely an end, owing 
to the accidental shooting of a native by oue of 
his own men. 

The result was most disastrous, and the ex- 
plorer, with his porters, had to retreat pell-mell 
towards the coast, throwing away in their wild 
flight the whole of his invaluable collection of 
photographs, stuffed animals, etc., as well as 
most of his note-books, and even some of his 
weapons, He himself was twice wounded dur- 
ing the retreat, once with a poisoned arrow ; and 
bat for the fact of its having first passed through 
his leather belt, by which its force was broken 
and the poison Tabbed off, his bones would have 
been left to whiten in the dense bush of that 
savage region. 

The peculiar weakness of the Ashangos ap- 
pears to have been paint. Paint was used o 
all ceremonial occasions, and Du Chaillu de- 
scribes a grand palaver at which he was present, 
when the Ashangos appeared streaked and be- 
danbed with evory variety of colour possessed 
by them. Although they themselves were 
mightily pleased with the result, it struck the 
tiperet as anything but wsthetic, or even beau- 
tifal. 

Paint being held in such high estimation, it 
is not so singular that the custom represented 
in the illustration prevails at tho reception of 
Visitors. 

The Ashango desirous of doing the stranger a 
mrticular honour, arms himself with two bowls 
of print, which he brings to his visitor, who, 
with many manifestations of delight, besmears 
his face and body with the pigment. The more 

int that is supplied to him, the happier he 

comes, and should his host fail to go through 
the ceremony, he turns away and walks off 
ae huff, deeply mortified at the slight that has 

f pat upon him. 

One of the most extraordinary of the many 
tmordinary methods of salutation is that 
depicted in the central compartment of the 
muraving. It is indulged in by the Batokans, 
B tribe of very black men met with by Dr. 
Livingstone in the course of his expedition to 
Ge Zambesi. 


, Mach to the disgust of the doctor, he could | 


ver make his appearance amongst these people 
ithont meeting with some such reception as 
hat renresented. In vain he made gestures 
Kressive of his satisfaction at the welcome he 
1 received, and of his desire that the cere- 
uy should come to an end. These were 
terpreted in a directly opposite manner, and 
more he gesticulated the more the Butokans 
lluwed on the ground, slapping their thighs 
ain and again, and shouting with all the 
wer of their lusty lungs, *‘ Kina-bomba! 
ina-Lomba !” 

The Batokans were, after their fashion, pay- 


ing their visitor the greatest honour possible. 
Slapping the thighs, itis true, is not an auusual 
method with them of marking their esteem for 
the person honoured, but throwing themselves on 
their backs and rolling trom side to side ex- 

resses the redundant cordiality with which he 
is welcomed, and is reserved for the greatest of 
the great exclusively. 

In the making of presents they are equally 
careful to conform to the usages of eti-yuette 
to be observed on such occasions. The giver of 
the present alvances to the recipient. In one 
hand he holds the gift, whilst with the other 
he vigorously bangs away at his naked thigh. 
Having presente:! it, he claps his hands to,ether, 
and seating himself on his haunchos, keeps up 
a succession of slaps-on his thighs with both 
hands. 

These people are hospitable an inlustrions, 
and have a curious method of protecting their 
corn from the members of the neighbouring 
tribes, who are not at all averse to getting their 
bread without the trouble of labouring for it. 
The Batokans tie up the corn in bundles of 
grass, which are then plentifully bedaubed with 
clay and hidden in the patches of saud left by 
the subsidence of the Zambesi. Aguinst insect 
ps, however, they are powerless, and they 
have the greatest diti-ulty in preserving their 
corn until the time comes reund for gathering 
the next crop. 

Nose-rubbing is a form of salutation affected 
by the natives of many uncivilised countries, 
and amongst them New Zealand. In that 
country it forms, in fact, the preliminary to 
the tangi, one of the strangest, if not the 
strangest, of the many strange forms of etiquette 
to be found scattered over the globe. 

To welcome with a cheerful countenance 
seems natural to man, of whatever part of the 
world he may be a native. Black, white, brown, 
red, or yellow, his face lights up into a pleased 
smile or expands into a broad grin as he greets 
his friend. Bi ; here, at the other side of the 
world, the case is different, and when friend 
meets friend, especially if their »bsence from 
each other has been at all of lengthened dura- 
tion, it is-the correct thing for them to plant 
themselves opposite each other on the ground, 
cover up their faces with the exception of one 
eye with their mats, and weep and howl and 
roar for more than an hour together. 

Where they get their tears from is a mystery, 
bat certain it is that they can turn them on at 
a moment's notice, and keep them running from 
their eyes in an unbroken stream until one 
would think that every drop of moisture must 
havo been extracted from their bodies. 

As the tanyi goes on, the performers encircle 
one another's necks with their arms, and, cover- 
ing their heads beneath one garment, sob to 
their hearts’ content. ‘The proceedings are only 
varied when food is served, when the wailiug 
aud groaning cease as if by magic, and they 
fall-to upon the feast with a will, each one 
striving to outdo the other in jollity. The 
moment the viands have disappeared the tears 
are again shed, and the éangi proceeds as before, 
the performers once more to all appearance wal- 
lowing in the depths of hopeless agony. 

Frequently, as a part of the practice, they 
each cut their Hesh with sharp imussel--hells, 
until their bodies in every part are streaming 
with blood. 

One of the several very fine races which 
inhabit the various islands of the Polynesian 
Archipelago are the Fijians, who by the way have 
lutely becume fellow-subjects of her Majesty, 
their country baving been formally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1874. 

A minutely defined code of etiquette was 
found to exist in the islands, the governing 
feature of which is a sincere and profound 
reverence for their chiefs, which finds expression 
upon all occasions, In the illustration we sce 
achief, evidently a great dandy, as most of them 
are, who mects a native of inferior rank. The 
chief merely notices the presence of the inferior 
by lowering the club, which erstwhile he has 
carried on his shoulder, and stalks proudly on, 
his masi trailing behind him after the fashion 
of the train of un English lady about to be pre- 


sented atCourt. The other steps out of the path 
on to, it may be, the prickly thorns which line 
the road, lays his club at his side, and, crouching 
almost to the ground, humbly places his hand 
on his beard, and keeps his eyelids lowered 
until his superior has passed. 

What do you think of the chevelure? 

All Papuans have immense mops of wiry, stiff 
hair, and to get this to what a Papuan considers 
perfection is literally the work of a lifetime. - 
Hair, of course, grows s'owly. and it is his con- 
stant labour to pull it and twist it until it takes 
some such forms as those represented. The 
number of styles, however, into which this hair 
is capable of being worked can only be under- 
stood by an actual visit to the place itself, 

One word about the masi. This is the uni- 
versal costume of the men, and by it the rank 
or wealth of its owner can usually be guessed 
with tolerable accuracy. It is a simple piece of 
cloth made from the inner bark of the malo- 
tree, and wound reund and round the boy, the 
two ends being suffered to hang down before 
and behind the wearer. A poor man can only 
afford a few yards for his masz, but onc measured 
by Mr. Williams, the missionary, which was 
for the use of the king on state occasions, was 
found to be no less than five hundred and forty 
feet in length. 

Having referred to a missionary, it is a plea- 
suro to say that the results of Christian missions 
in Fiji, first begun in 1835, are unsurpassed in 
the history of the world. The present Governor, 
Sir Arthur Gordon, believes that there is less 
crime and moro true religion among these peo- 
ple than among an equal number in any part of 
the empire. All travellers confirm this. There 
are said to be no less than nine hundred Wes- 
leyan churches in Fiji, at every one of which the 
frequent services are crowded by devout con- 
gregations, 

In Vancouver's Island are to be found those 
expert paddlers, the Abts, Always on the 
water, and consequently always exercising the 
muscles of his arms in the use of the paddle, 
those parts of his anatomy become so strongly 
developed that his grasp is a grasp of iron, and 
it is mere child's play to him to lift weighta 
which would be altogether out of the question 
in the case of a European. But where tho 
upper part of his body gains by constant exer- 
cise, his lower extremities suffer equally by their 
forced inaction, as he sits or kneels in his canoe. 
Consequently he presents the curious spectacle 
of a man who from the waist upwards isa giant, 
and downwards a weakling. 

The Ahts are very great in ceremonial matters, 
and none of these ceremonies are considered 
complete if the peculiar masks affected by these 
islanders are absent. Much ingenuity is dis- 
played in their manufacture, some of them being 
made to take the form of living animals, and to 
move their legs or flap their wings at the will o® 
their wearers. Others are mzde with hugo 
goggle-eyes which roll in their sockets, and jaws 
containing a display of ferocious teeth which 
chatter or open and shut at will. They are 
carved from wood, and are fastened to the 
wearer's head with strings. 

Upon grand oceasions then, when a chief 
desires tu pay more than customary honour to a 
visitor, he dons one of the aforesaid vizors, upon 
the top of which are fixed a nuraber of poren- 
pine quills. Then piling a quantity of swans- 
down upon it, and accompanicd by attendants 
carrying a further supply of the saine material, 
he dances vigorously up to his friend, and as he 
retires, by a constant succession of quick jerks 
of the head, manages to throw the down in a 
continuous shower over him. His attendants 
take care to keep his head well supplied with 
the down, and the more he can maunge to throw 
upon the visitor, the better both parties like it. 
In the meantime the visitor stands still, and 
puts on his most pleased expression for the occa- 
sion. 

Ridiculous as is the ceremony, there is still a 
spice of poetry in it—the colour of the down, 
white, being the type, as in almost every other 
nation, civilised or savase, of peace and good- 
will from man to man, 

To. 


Et'quette Extraordinary.—See page 86. 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY : 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


HE French fleet took two months and a 
half to cross the Atlantic, so contrary 
were the winds, and so much had the ships 
to go out of their way to avoid the English 
cruisers, who would have done their utmost 
to have thrown the convoy into confusion. 

Although the Conquérant was a fine big | 

vessel, yet the gallant warriors of the 

Royal Auvergne, cooped up in her batteries, 
thought the passage rather along one. | 

Sergeant La Fortune fretted and fumed | 
more than all of them each time that bad 

weather compelled him to go below, for | 
on account of his gigantic stature he was 
compelled to march about between decks 
half double, and one day he was heard to ; 
declare that had he known he would have 
to shut himself up in a drawer he would 
have handed in his laced coat, and remained 
where the houses are high enough to pre- 
vent your bumping your head against the 
ceiling. 

‘Well, my friend,” pbilosophically re- 
plied La Ramée, ‘ what will you do when 
your feet touch the ceiling?” 

“What? My feet—?” 

“Don’t you know,” continued the drum- 
major, ‘“‘that America is at the antipodes, | 
on the other side of the globe, of the! 
world, and that consequently, in order to | 
hold themselves upright there, people are ; 
obliged to walk about head downwards.” 

“You don’t say so!” muttered the 
petrified recruiter. 

“Certaiuly,” added Ralph, ‘‘and that 
‘ss why in those countries the savages do 
not wear shoes, but cover their heads 
with leather so as not to wear ont their 
crowns !”” 

A roar of laughter from all sides saluted 
his observation, the bewildered face of the 
anky La Fortune grow dark, and throwing 
in evil look at Ralph, he left the battery, 
srowling that the youngster would pay for 
hat some day. 

A few alarms occurred to break the 
nonotony of the lon, onrney. Frequently 
uspicious sails would be reported on the 
\orizon, and soon, at the admiral’s order, 
he ships would prepare for action. Then 
talph would take his drum and briskly 
‘eat to quarters, for he was nothing loth 
o smell powder. But the enemy, not 
cing in force, would clear off after recon- 
citring the convoy. In vain the captains 
sked to be allowed to pursue, for Admiral 
te Ternay, thinking only of ine safety of 
he ansports confided to his charge, obsti- 
ately refused ission. 

Ine day, however, they sighted a light 
‘nglish squadron of five vessels under 
snmand of Captain Cornwallis, which 
ame down ou the French ficet so daringly 
at one of the frigates seemed to offer a 

ry fair chance of capture. But even 
wu M. de Ternay, to the disgust of the 
ficers, stopped the vessels which had 
arted towards her, and when the admiral 
sked De la Clochetterie, the captain of 
ae Jason, what in his opinion was the 
vstination of this squadron, he obtained 
ae reply, 
“loo late, sir. I could have told you 
ist evening if you had allowed me to 
xak to the Lnglishman.” 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 
Author of “The Two Cabin-Boys,” ete. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE CAMP AT NEWPORT. 


On the 21st of June, however, they cap- 
tured a merchantman, and on the 4th of 
July they came up with a man-of-war of 
the enemy’s, which, greatly damaged and 
crippled with shot, was forced to strike her 

lag. 

Two days after, on sighting the American 
coast, the fleet made sail for the south. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the night, two 
of the English frigates dashed into the 
convoy, firing their broadsides and then 
disappearing in the darkness to return 
again and again to the attack. The ad- 


| miral, still wisely sacrificing his self-respect 


hull down to leeward. They were chased 
for two hours, but were not come up 
with. 

At last, on the 12th of July, the fleet 
made the cape on the coast of Rhode 
Island, and the roofs and steeples of the 
small town of Newport came into view. 

The soldiers, drawn up on deck, saluted 
the land so ardently desired with long 
| acelamations, and soon there came back 
| the echoing hurrahs of the crowd which 
welcomed their liberators. 

A few hours afterwards the French 
troops hastily quitted their narrow prisons, 


“Carrying by the 


| for the convoy’s safety, confined himself to 


' giving out the order of battle. When the 
, day broke the two frigates were found to be 


neck a fat goose.” 


landed on the American coast, and entered 
the little town amid gencral enthusiasm. 
The streets were gtrewed with flowers, 


go 


and at every window there floated joyously 
the white flag with its fleur-de-lis blending 
its folds with the stars and stripes of the 


The country, already impoverished by 


Marshal Rochambeau's Proclamation. 


United Colonies. The young Marquis de 
la Fayette, sent by Washington, came to 
receive his compatriots on their arrival in 
the land of his adoption. 

Passing through the town, the French 
army proceeded to encamp on the north of 
Rhode Island. Nothing had been prepared 
for their reception; but the soldiers gaily 
set to work, and in a few days wooden 
barracks sprang up, and entrenchments 
were dug and armed. with cannon. 

Scarcely had the camp been formed 
before Marshal Rochambeau caused the 
following proclamation to be issued and 
read to the soldiers: 

‘Every kind of marauding is forbidden 
under the penalties set out in the regula- 
tions. It is forbidden under the same 
penalties to take a piece of wood, a truss 
of straw, any sort of vegetables, unless 
by agreement or payment. Every offence 
of mutiny, disobedience, insubordination, 
obstinacy, brutal and noisy drunkenness— 
in a word, all such cases which are not 
sufficiently serious as to demand a court- 
martial, but at the same time require 
prompt punishment, will be punished, 
according to the regulations, with strokes 
of the sabre, or by the provost corporals i 
accérding to the magnitude of the offence. ! 
In order to make the soldicr more sensible 
to the disgrace, he will not go on duty | 
during the time of his detention.” 

“And mind you remember this, my 
lads,” had said the Baron de |’Estrade, | 
after reading the marshal’s order. ‘‘The | 
first of you who is found marauding will 
have to settle with me, and I promise him | 
such a lesson as will serve for an cxample : 
to those who think of imitating him.” H 

And when the chiefs had gone, the men 
began to discuss the severity of the order. 

“It would hardly be worth while to! 
rocke war,” said the long La Fortune, “ if ; 
we cannot pay ourselves from time to time 
by a present or two, in addition to the 
jingling crowns. I know the regulations, 
they read them out at every change of 
garrison; but defaulters know what that 
is worth.” 

“My friend,” sententiously observed La 
Ramée, ‘‘ we are come here for the triumph 
of liberty. That ought to be enough for | 
you; if not, your back, despite its lace; ' 
will make acquaintance with the sabre of 
the provost.” 

“Enough of that,” replied the recruiting 
sergeant. ‘I don’t want a musician. like 


the successive visits of the English and | 


American troops, was only able to furnish 
very meagre resourcer, so that by the end 
of the first month the French army was in 
difficulties as to its commissariat. The 
latter part of the month of September 
arrived, and with it came the rain and bad 
weather; and there was still no mention of 
an advance. 

Washington, entrenched at West Point 
on the Hudson, hesitated to recommence 
operations before the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. And so inaction, joined to severe 
discipline aud mcreasing discomfort, began 
to tell on the French soldiers. Hotheaded 
ones were already saying that to do that 
sort of thing they might just as well have 
remained in France. 

Ralph was not amongst the malcontents. 
Full of impatience, he also hoped soon to 
see the commencement of the fighting ; but 


| accustomed to the calm life of the country, 


he was easily pleased with the varied na- 
tural beauties of the neighbourhood. 

The days when he was not on duty were 
spent in wandcring about in company with 
La Ramée among the deep roads of the 
district, bordered by their scented hedges. 
In the evening, in the drummer’s hut, by 
the light of a candle, he occupied himself 
in deciphering an English book which he 
had procured in Newport. These studies 
provoked a good deal of joking on the part 


! of his comrades, but he persevered with 


ardour, and soon spoke sufficient English 


to make himself understood by the country | 


people when he entered into conversation. 

One day, on returning from one of these 
walks, which had taken him to a distant 
farm, he had increased his pace so as to 
reach the camp before the prescribed hour, 
when at the turn of a deeply sunk foot- 
path he all at once found himself face to 
face with two soldiers of the Royal Au- 
vergne, who had come out of a ncigh- 
bouring field. 

One of these soldiers was La Fortune, 
carrying by the neck a fat goose; while 
his companion, notwithstanding his broad 
shoulders, bent beneath the weight of a 
fine sheep just killed. 

In seeing himself thus surprised in the 
very act of marauding, the recruiter ut- 
tered a terrible oath aud stopped, evidently 
considering what he had better do. Then, 
carried away by rage, he let the goose 
drop, drew his sword, and rushed on Ralph 
with, 


“Ah! that is how you spy upon me, yoo 
rie is it? I will serve you at, once for 
all.” 

But, light as a bird, Ralph had 
bled up the bank aud jumped over 
hedge which cap it. Once ther 
looked back, and shouted down at La Fur- 
tune, 

‘‘What a coward you are; you take ns 
for s child, and would attack me unarm, 
Tam not afraid of you. If you want 
fight you have only got to ask the culouel’s 

rmission. I am ready for you any time. 

ut you are a thief, and I am not a sr; 
and I will leave to others the care of seud- 
ing you to the gibbet.” 

Then he continued his road to the camp 
across the plain, leaving the two ma- 
rauders very uncomfortable at the adveu- 


Up to this day the marshal’s orders had 

been so scrupulously observed that the in- 
habitants had lost all distrust, and Ls 
Fayette had been able to write to Wah- 
ington: 
“The discipline of the French is meh 
that the fowls and pigs walk about among 
the tents and no ene interferes with them: 
there is in the camp a field of maize, of 
which a leaf has not touched.” 

Aad thus tho arrival of the countryma 
to complain of the larceny committed ty 
La Fortune occasioned considerable ex- 
citement in camp, an excitement which ¥3s 
increased when it was known that the 
country folks could prove that tho rubbery 
was committed by soldiers ef the Boys! 
Auvergne. 

Accordingly, at the order of Baron de 
l'Estrange, the drummers beat the assv- 
bly, snd the entire regiment was drawn up 
in line. | 

The colonel invited the farmers to ¢ 
down the line and point out the man th: 
said they had seen. They passed ls 
Fortune and his companion, who stool | 
trembling with fear, but what was the | 
general astonishment when, reaching th: 
end of the line where the drummers wer. 
both countrymen simultaneously picks 
out Ralph, exclaiming, 

“* There is the thief!” al 

The poor lad could hardly believe bis 
ears, aud his surprise was so great thi 
the colonel had to shout twice in a sever 
tone, 

“Drammer Haudry, step vut of tl? 
ranks!” 

Ralph, holding bis drum with one bant, 
while he saluted with the other, advaucd 
towards the colonel. 

** You are sure,” he said to the country- 
men, “ that you recognise in this 
who took your goose and your sheep?” 

“We did not see him take them,” pr- 
dently replicd one of the farmers, ‘but 
can swear I saw this lad yesterday evens 
prowling about our farm.” 

“What have you to say?” said the 
colonel to Ralph. “ 

“TI tell you, on my honour, colonel, 
answered the Jad, ‘that I had nothing 


my comrades, colonel.” , 
“That for me is a confession,” said the 
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officer, drily. ‘Provost, take over this 
man and give him twenty strokes with the 
flat of the sabre in frout of the regiment, 
and then keep him in prison for a month.” 

The poor lad had become pale as death, 
and tears filled bis eyes, but he made not a 
sound when the provost laid his hand 
roughly on bis shoulder. 

“Besides,” said hereupon one of the 


farmers, ‘‘we have got here somethi.:2 | 


which will rather upset that rascal’s ~- 
possession. Yester 
went into the stable, I found I was short 
of asheep. At first I thought it was in 
the field or had lost its way. But as I put 
down my lantern, I saw something glitter 
among the litter, and I picked up this 
button, on which is written the name of 
the Royal Auvergne.” 

And taking the button from his pocket, 
he handed it to the colonel, who examined 
it rapidly, and exclaimed, 

“But this button could not belong to a 


ay evening, wheu 1} 


to have said so at first. But my back was 
| thinking of the sabre strokes and the lace 
I bear and have borne for twenty years. It 
is hard to lose it now. Before the dance 
begins, let me shake hands with Drummer 
Haudry, for I see he is really a good com- 
rade and a brave little soldier.” 

“And what did you do with the goose 
and the sheep P ” answered M. de 1’Estrade. 

‘* Alas! colonel,” replied the sergeant, 
“T ate them.” 

“What! alone?” 

“*No, colonel, with some comrades. We 
have been fasting for such a long time.” 

The colonel bit his moustache and said 
nothing. Evidently, in spite of his anger, 
he hesitated to sacrifice an old non-com- 
missioned officer for an offence which, in 
war time, is looked upon as 8 peccadillo. 

“Tam sorry for you, La Fortune,” he 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ Because up to now, 
for long years, you have faithfully served 
the king, under the colours of the Royal 


drammer; it is only sergeants who wear | Auvergne, and you appear to repent of 


this sort of thing. 
sergeants ! ”” 

All the sergeants were consequently 
paraded before the colonel, and the pro- 
vost, having examined their uniforms, soon 
discovered that the button belonged to La 
Fortune, who at the same moment hastened 
to say, ‘‘ It was I, colonel; I am the guilty 


Provost, assemble the 


your crime. I will forego, therefore, the 
sabre strokes, and I will leave you your 
lace. But you must remain a month in 
prison, and you must pay these farmers 
for the goose and the sheep which you tock 
from them.” 

“Thank you, colonel!” exclaimed La 


Fortune, and in his joy at getting off so 


one, and I am a coward and a booby not | easily he embraced Ralph. 


‘© As for you, Drummer Haudry,” con- 
tinued M. de l’Estiade, ‘‘return to the 
ranks.” 

The matter over, as they returned to 
their quarters, the soldiers gave Ralph a 
regular ovation, congratulating him on his 
devotion towards a comrade. 

“And again,” said La Ramée, ‘‘the 
youngster was capable, you see, of receiv- 
ing, without flinching, the sabre strokes— 
not only for a friend, but for that great 
lanky La Fortune, who had never done 
him anything but harm. If that is not 
heroism I don’t know what is.” 

(To be continued.) 


GODFREY MORGAN: A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “ The Giant Raft,” The Cryptogram,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN WHICH THE READER MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A NEW PZRSONAGE. 


a voyage had begun. There had not 
been much difficulty so far, it must be 
adwitted. . 

Professor Tartlet, with incontestable 
logic, often repeated, 

“« Any voyage can begin! But where 
and how it finishes is the important 

int.’” 

The cabin occupied by Godfrey was be- 
low the poop of the Dream and opened on 
to the dining saloon. Our young traveller 
was lodged there as comfortably as possible. 
He had given Phina’s photograph the best 
place on the best-lighted panel of his room. 
A cot to sleep on, s lavatory for toilet 
Pp , some chests-of-drawers for his 
clothes and his linen, a table to work at, 
an armchair to sit upon, what could a 
young man in his twenty-second year want 
more? Under such circumstances he wight 
have gone twenty-two times round tho 
world! Was he not at the age of that 
practical philosophy which consists in good 
health and good humour? Ah! young 
people, travel if you can, and if you cannot 
—travel all the same! 

Tartlet was not in a good humour. His 
cabin near that of his pupil seemed to him 
too narrow, his bed too hard, the six square 
yards which he occupied quite insufficient 
for his steps and strides. Would not the 
traveller in him absorb the professor of 
dancing and deportment? No! It was 
in the blood, and when Tartlet reached the 
hour of his last sleep bis feet would be 
found placed in a horizontal line with the 
heels ono against the other in the first 
position. 

Meals wero taken in common. Godfrey 
and Tartlct sat opposite to cach other, the 


captain and mate occupying each end of 
the rolling tuble. This alarming appel- 
lation, the ‘‘rolling table,” is enough to 
warn us that the professor's place would 
too often be vacant. 

At the start, in the lovely month of 
June, there was a beautiful breeze from 
the north-east, and Captain Turcott was 
able to set his canvas so as to increase his 
speed, The Drcam thus balanced hardly 
rolled at all, and as the waves followed 
her, her pitching was but slight. This 
mods of progressing was not such AS to 
affect the looks of the passengers and give 
them pinched noses, hollow eyes, livid 
forebeads, or colourless cheeks. It was 
supportable. They steered south-west 
over a splendid sea, hardly lifting in the 
least, and the American coast soon disap- 
peared below the horizon. 

In two days nothing occurred worthy of 
mention. The Dream made good progress. 
The commencement of the voyage promised 
well—so that Captain Turcott seemed occa- 
sionally to feel an anxiety which he tried 
in vain to hide. Each day as the sun 
crossed the meridian he carefully took his 
observations. But it could be noticed that 
immediately afterwards he retired with the 


in secret conclave asif they were discussing 
some grave eventuality. This performance 
passed probably unnoticed by Godfrey, who 
understood nothing about the details of 
navigation, but the boatswain and the crew 
scemed somewhat astonished at it, parti- 
cularly as for two or three times during 
the first week, when there was not the least 
necessity for the manoeuvre. the course of 


mate into his cabin, and then they remained | 


and resumed again in the morning. In a 
sailing ship this might be intelligible; but. 
in a steamer, which could keep ou the great 
circle line and only set canvas when the 
wind was favourable, it was somewhat 
extraordinary. 

During the morning of the 12th of June 
sovery unexpected incident occurred on 


Captain Turcott, the mate, and Godfrey 
were sitting down to breakfast, when an 
unusual noise was heard on deck. 

Almost immediately afterwards the boat- 
swain opened the door and appeared on the 
threshold. ‘‘ Captain!” he said. 

“What's up?” asked Turcott, sailor as 
he was, always on the alert. 

“‘Here’s a—Chinee!” said the boat- 
swain. * 

“A Chinese!” 

“Yes; a genuine Chinese we have just 
found by chance at the bottom of the 
hold!" 

“ At the bottom of the hold ! ” exclaimed 
Turcott. ‘‘ Well, by all that’s queer! just 
send him to the bottom of the seal” 

‘All right!” answered the boatswain. 

And that excellent man, with all the 
contempt of s Californian for a son of the 
Celestial Empire, taking the order as quite 
a natural one, would bave had not the 
slightest compunction in executing it. 

‘owever, Captain Turcott rose from his 
chair, and, followed by Godfrey and the 
mate, he left the saluon and walked to- 
wards the forecastle of the Dream. 

There stood a Chinaman, tightly hand- 
cuffed, and held by two or three sailors, 
who were by no means sparing of their 


| the Dream at night was completely altered, ; nudges and’knocks. Ho was a man of from 
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five-and-thirty to forty, with intelligent | haps about to put his threat into execution, 


features, well built, of lithe figure, but a | when Godfrey intervened. 


dittle emaciated, owing to his sojourn for 


“Captain,” he said, ‘‘one more Chlinee 


““Who are you?” ‘A son of the sun!" 


sixteen hours at the bottom of a badly- 
ventilated hold. 

Captain Turcott made a sign to his men 
to leave the unhappy intruder alone. 

‘© Who are you’ ” he asked. 

‘©A son of the sun.’’ 

“ And what is your name ?” 

“Seng Vou,” answered the Chinese, 
whose name in the Celestial language sig- | 
unifies ‘‘he who docs not live.” 

“And what are you doing on board 
there?” 

“T am out fora sail!” coolly answered 
Seng Vou, ‘‘but am doing you as little 
‘barm as I can.” 

“Really! As little harm!—and you 
stowed yourself away in the hold when we 
‘started ?” ! 

“Just so, captain.” 

“So that we might take you for nothing ! 
from America to China, on the other side | 
-of the Pacific?” 

“If you will have it so.” 

‘And if I don’t wish to have it so, you 
yellow-skinned nigger? If I will have it ' 
that you have to swim to China?” 

“Twill try,” said the Chinaman, with a! 
‘smile; ‘but I shall probably sink on the ' 
road!” : 

“Well, John,” exclaimed Captain Tur- ! 
ott, ‘I am going to show you how to, 
ave your passage-moncy.” \ 

And Captain Turcott, much more angry { 
than circumstances necessitated, was per- 


| vinces of the Far West; and the legielators 
, of these States of California, Lower Cali- 


on board the Dream is one Chinee less in 
California, where there are too many.” 

“A great deal too many!” answered 
Captain Turcott. 

“Yes, too many. Well, if this poor | 
beggar wishes to relieve San Francisco of | 
his presence he ought to be pitied. Bah! 
we can throw him on shore at Shanghai, 
and there needn't be any fuss about it.” 

In saying that there were too many 
Chinese in California Godfrey used the 
same language as nearly every Californian. 
The emigration of the sons of the Celestial 
Empire—there are 300,000,000 in China 
as against 30,000.000 of Americans in the 
United States—has become dangerous—or, 
at any rate, it is fancied so—to the pro- 


fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and even 
Congress itself, are much concerned at this 
new epidemic of invasion, to which the 
Yankees have given the name of the *‘ yel- 
low plague.” 

At this period there was more than 
50,000 Chinese in the State of California 
alone. These people, very industrious at 
gold-washing, very patient, living on a 
pinch of rice, a mouthful of tea, and a 
whiff of opium, did an immense deal to 
bring down the price of manual labour, to 
the detriment of the native workmen. They 
had to aubmit to special laws. contrary to 


regulated their immigration, and withheld 
from them the right of naturalisation, 
owing to the fear that they would end by 
obtaining a majority in the Congress. 
Generally ill-treated, much as Indians or 
negroes, so as to justify the title of “pests,” 
which was applied to them, they herded 
together in a sort of ghctio, where they 
carefully kept up the mauners and customs 

f the Celestial Empire. 

-n the Californian capital, it is, in the 
Sacramento Street district, decked with 
their banners and lanterns, that this foreign 
race has taken up its abode. There they can 
be met in thousands, trotting along in 
their wide-sleeved blouses, conical bats, 
and tumed-up shoes. Here, for the most 

tt, they live as grocers, leners, or 
laundresses, unless they oar as 
cooks, or belong to one of those dramatic 
troupes which peform Chinese pieces in the 
French theatre at San Francisco. 

And—there is no reason why we should 
conceal the fact—Seng Vou happened to 
form part of one of these troupes, in which 
he filled the rdle of ‘‘ comic lead,’’ if suck 
a description can apply to any Chinese 
artiste. As a matter of fact, they are 60 
serious, even in their fun, that the Cali- 
fornian romancer, Bret Harte, has told us 
that he never saw a genuine Chinaman 
laugh, and has even confessed that he is 
unable to say whether one of the national 
pieces he witnessed was a tragedy or 4 
farce. 

In short, Seng Vou was a comedian. 
The season had ended, crowned with suc- 
cess—perhaps out of proportion to the gold 
pieces he had amassed — he wished to 
return to his country otherwise than as 3 
corpse, for Chinamen always wish to get 
buried at home, and there are ial 
steamers who carry dead Celestials and 
nothing else. At all risks, therefore, he 
had secretly slipped on board the Dream. 

Loaded with provisions, did he hope to 
get through, incognito, a passage of 
several weeks, and then to laud on the 
coast of China without being seen ? 

It is just possible. At any rate, the case 
was bardly one for a death penalty, even 
if the captain had ever meant anything of 
the sort. 

So Godfrey had good reason to interfere 
in favour of the intruder, and Captain 
Turcott, who pretended to be angrier than 
he really was, gave up the idea of sending 
Seng Vou overboard to battle with the 
waves of the Pacific. 

Seng Vou, however, did not retarn to 
his hiding-place in the hold, though he 
was rather an incubus on board. Phleg- 
matic, methodic, and by no means com- 
muuicative, he carefully avoided the sea- 
men, who had always some prank to play 
off on him, and he kept to his own pro- 
visions. He was thin cnough in all 
conscience, and his additional weight but 
imperceptibly added to the cost of navigat- 
ing the Dream. If Serg Vou got a free 
passage, it was obvious that his carriage 
did not cost William W. Kolderup much. 
His presence on board put into Captain 
Turcott’s head an idea which his mate 
probably was the only one to understand 
thoroughly. 

“« He will bother us a bit—this Chinee '— 
after all, eo much the worse for him.” 
‘Whatever made him stow himeelf 
away on board the Dream!” answered 
the mate. 

“To get to Shanghai!” replied Captain 
Turcott. ‘‘Bless John and all Johu's 
sons too!” 


the American constitution—laws which 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 
By Horace Petuenick. 
PART Iv. 


W* have now before us thecomplete sounding- 
box in the rough, but it is not yet capable 
of sending forth music sounds, for there is no- 
thing wherewith to fasten the vibrating strings 
and hold the bridgo in position. The neck and 
head will therefore have to engage our atten- 
tion, and this is by no means the easiest part of 
the work. 

The proper emission of the particular quality 
of sound which is natural to each individual 
violin depends in a great measure upon the 
regulation, os it is termed, which consists, 
among other things, of the right declination of 
the neck, proper length of the same, and size for 
comfort of handling while playing. 

To commence. The piece of wood to be de- 
voted to this work having been selected—better, 
if possible, but is seldom so—from the same log 
ag the back and ribs, it should be cut to the 
length of nine and a half inches, and should be 
planed square two inches by two. The pattern 
of the scroll, having been previously made of 
veneer, will be laid on the side, and the pencil 
drawn round (Fig, 23). 


Fig. 23. 


Another will be required for the front, and 
she same done (Fig. 24). It will be best to mark 


Fig. 24. 


Mf a square portion where the scroll comes. It 
vill be observed that the two long lines in the 
ast figure are closer together towards the scroll, 
ne inch and three-eighths at the widest part to 
‘bout seven-eighths ofan inch at the part nearest 
he scroll, with a fine but distinctly-drawn line 
lown the centre from end to end. With the 
vow-saw, the wood being now placed firmly in 
vice, the wood will be ‘eared from the out- 
ide of the form marked as in Fig. 23. Then 
urning the piece over and securing it again, 
he clearing can be continued, leaving the 
hape as in Fig. 24. The gouging operations 
ow begin for making the scroll There is no 
xed method of carving this ; it can be begun 
tom the eye or core, or from the outside, gradu- 
ly working towards the eye; the latter is the 
referable for the beginner, as in this way the 
encil outline is kept as the gouging proceeds, 
nd affords a guide. A central over the top and 
own the neck of the scroll must be also ob- 
rved, on each side of which will be the fluting. 
ommencing, therefore, with the whole piece 
mily secured in the vice, a moderate-sized 
uisel will be applied to gradually clear away 
us from the lowest curl (Fig. 25). As the 
ork progresses the knife's point can be run 


Fig. 26. 


round, taking the pencil line as a guide, so that | 


the chips come away free—a little at a time 
must be the sentence kept in mind. After the 
principal pieces have been cleared, the gouge 
can be applied to get more shape. The wood will 
be gradually worked away with the chisel, and 
then the gouge will work on and on until the eye 
of the scroll is reached, when the last turn will 
end in as fine a point as the skill of the operator 
will allow, the same being done for the other 
side of the scroll. 

The back fluting may now be effected by the 
gouge. Nothing but the centre line will be 
available as a guide, owing to the gradation of 
thickness of the parts. Skill and practice will be 
necessary for getting an even shelving down to 
the rounded part or shell. Constant examination 
of the model will be the best help. Many little 
things may be noticed and learnt in the cutting 


block into the neck; but this requires not only 
an exact knowledge of the angle which will be 
necessary, but is objectionable as giving much 
trouble should the neck at any time require 
renewing. The modern way of having a good 
fit with good glue only is found far better in, all 
respects, When the cutting and fitting of the 
neck into the slight socket is considered satis- 
factory, the surfaces to come in contact may be 
moistened with a little hot water, more par- 
ticularly the neck part, as without this the end of” 
the grain would absorb too much, and weaken 
the holding power of the glue. All this being 
done, and some good fresh glue put over all the: 
wetted parts, and kept well warmed, the neck. 
can be inserted and pressed well in to force all 
air and unnecessary glue out between the joins. 
This surplus can be wiped off with a sponge, and. 
a cramp with cork or paper as before should be 


Fig. 
of a scroll that cannot well be described on 


paper. 

The hollowing out of the peg-box can now be 
effected. With a small chisel, mortice-shaped 
for strength, the space will be about two and 
five-eighths inches in length ; the width will be 
found by leaving the walls on each side about | 
three-sixteenths thick. When sufficient finish 
is put to the scroll and fluting, the end that will 
have to be inserted in the upper end of the violin 
will require seeing to. It should be cut evenly, 
and of the shape as shown (Fig. 26) ; the surface 
cut, and a vertical line drawn down the centre 
by a small T square. The neck itself will 
require the file to roughly get it into shape ; 
the Gal polish wi" be given when fixed com- 
plete. 

Returning now to the body of the violin, it 
will be necessary to prepare for the insertion of 
the neck. In the first plece, if the upper ribs 
have been made in one piece, a part between 
the joint of the back and that of the front plate 
should be cut away so as to exprse the end 
block ; a vertical line can now be drawn down 
the block from the upper to the lower join, 
which will enable the measurement off to each 
side to be done according to the width of aper- 
ture required by the end of the neck. As to the 
angle at which the neck had better be copied 
from the model, there is no certain rule for 


Fig. 28. 


this ; to some extent it is regulated according 
to the high or low build of the violin, and also 
the height of the bridge. A moderately high 
bridge being placed upon the violin, a piece of 
thin wood for a guide can be cut so as to repre- 
sent the position of the strings when placed, 
and the lower part of the neck that will be 
resting on the button of the back can be shaved 
down to the angle; that will allow the upper, or 
straight line of the neck to run equally with the 
line of the guide (see Fig. 27). he neck 
should not be inserted to more than about a 
quarter of an inch; it should be fitted very 
accurately, the parts being trimmed until they 
are so. It isa delicate operation, necessitatin: 

much caution. The neck should be now an 

then placed in to see whether it rans in a 
straight line with the centre join of the violin, 
a little being shaved off the ‘lock on either side 
to rectify any divergence, It appears to have 
been a custom of the old makers to fix the neck 
on before the body of the instrument was closed 
up, sometimes by one, two, or even three nails, 


;the 12th July, 1871. 
: turret ship, armour-plated, fitted with ram-bow, 


27. 


screwed on to the button and end of the neck 
(Fig. 28). The cramp should be kept on some. 
time longer in this case, as the glue being much 
enclosed will take longer to dry. In a warm 
dry place, if screwed down during the evening, 
it might be removed in the morning with safety. 
It would be as well to slightly glue a piece of” 
soft wood down on to the flat surface of the neck 
temporarily for the purpose of Preserving the 
surface from damage, as the violin—for it is 
now sufficiently complete to fairly merit the 
term—will be for the future held by the neck 
mostly, 
(To be continued.) 


OUR ROYAL NAVY—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


PART IL. 


\ K J iTHIN the last few months our modern men- 
of-war have practically demonstrated that 
they are equal to what had been theoretically an-- 
ticipated. The practical proof given was in the- 
successful bombardment of Alexandria on Tues-. 
day, 11th of Jaly, by Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour. Ina very few hoursa large number of” 
wertully-constructed rebel forts, armed with 
teary guns, though desperately defended in the- 
bravest manner by masses of troops, were com- 
pelled to surrender, and in some instances the- 
forts were nearly levelled to the ground. This. 
was effected with the loss of five men killed and 
twenty wounded on the side of the British, 
whilst great havoc was made in the ranks of 
the enemy, and immense destruction of property 
resulted from the effects of the heavy artillery 
brought to bear on them. In fact there never- 
was such a signal bombardment—much as we- 
may regret the consequences on humanitarian 
rounds—and so terrible a success would have- 
Beek impossible without modern guns and 
modern ships, differing in nearly every par- 
ticular from tho Victory, tho Queen, and the- 
Duke. 
Of the modern ships the small sketches at the- 
top of our coloured plate give nearly every type. 


| These sketches have been carefully drawn to- 


scale for us by an eminent Government official, 
and as many of the divisions and internal 
arrangements are shown on them as possible. 
The first sketch is that of the Devastation, 
built at Portsmouth, and floated out of dock on, 
She is a double-screw 


having engines of 800-horse power, and carrying 
four 35-ton guns in two turrets. The armour- 
plating of her sides varies from 10 to 12 inches, 
and that on her turrets from 12 to 14 inches, 
representing in all a weight of about 2,660 tons. 
She carries a complement of 250 men, and cost 


and occasionally by a screw through the upper 


about £305,500.” Her length is 285 fect, 
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breadth 62 feet 3 inches, mean draught of water 
26 feet 6 inches, and tonnage 4,407 tons. She 
is mastleas, with clear decks, atfording facility 
for an all-round fire to any point of the com- 
pass without altering the course of the vessel. 
She has also a very low freeboard—that is, her 
top side is of little height out of water, and 
consequently offers but a small mark for the 
enemy’s guns. As an almost invulnerable 
battery, either in bombarding forts or taking 
part in a sca-fight, she ranks as one of our first- 
<lass men-of-war. 

The next vessel, the Sultan, lately distiv- 
guished herself at the bombardment at Alex- 
audria, and most materially assisted, by her 
heavy and well-directed fire, in. reducing and 
disabling the rebel forts. She was built at 
Chatham, and launched on the 31st of May, 
1870. She is an armour-plated iron screw 
ship of 1,200 horse-power. The iron plating 
on her sides varies from six to nine inches in 
thickness, Her armament consists of four 12- 


ton nine inch guns, and eight 18-ton ten-inch | 


guus. Her length is 325 feet, breadth 59 feet, 
inean draught of water 26 feet 2 inches, and 
tonnage 6,234 tons. She carries a comple- 
ment of 630 men, and cost, with engines, etc., 
£356,660. 

Tho sides of the Sultan are recessed, as shown 
in sketch, so that the guns may fire on a line 
with the keel ahcad or astern, and the embra- 
sures for the broadside guns aro angled to give 
an extensive range. With this special arrange- 
ment, the Sultan is enabled to carry an ordinary 
amount of sail-power and rigging, so that she is 
not compelled to trust entirely to hor engines 
for propulsion, as in the case of the Devastation ; 
but, on the other hand, she offers a much larger 
mark for the enemy to aim at. 

The Northampton and Glatton are vessels 
smaller in size, but very similar in character, 
the ene to the Sultan, and the other to the De- 
vastation. It should be mentioned that the 
divisions shown in all the modern types of war- 
ships by ticked lines are each independent 
water-tight compartments, introduced for the 
purpose of ensuring tho safety of the vessels, as, 
should one, or even two, compartments be 
flooded, either by the vessels driving on rocks 
and becoming stove in, or by being pierced with 
shot, they would still possess enough buoyancy 
to keep them afloat. In most of the vessels 
shown middle-line bulkheads are worked tho 
full length of the ship, thus further subdividing 
the compartments, and giving additional safety. 

The Inconstant is a type of vessel of a ditfe- 
rent character trom the foregoing. She is an iron- 
built screw frigate, cased with wood. She has 
engines of 1,000 horse-power, capable of driving 
her at the high speed of 16.51 Tots per hour, 
and is also fitted with’the full rig for a sailing- 
ship of her size. She was designed for cruising 
purposes, to combine high speed with a fair 
amount of fighting power. She carries sixteen 
guns in broadside batteries—viz., on upper deck 
six 64-ton seven-inch, and on main deck ten 
12-ton nine-inch guns. Her length is 337 feet 
4 inches, breadth 50 feet 8 inches, mean draught 
of water 23 feet 104 inches, and tonnage 4,066 
tons. She carries a complement of 605 men, 
and cest £213,640. 

The Boadicea, Iris, Comus, Tourmaline, Peli- 
can, and Sappho are all masted cruisers, of types 
varying in size according to their requirements. 
One or two of these vessels are built entirely of 
steel, and possess a much higher rateof speed than 
-ever before obtained in any war-vesse]. The re- 
mainder are built of iron, and theyare all divided 
and subdivided into a series of watertight com- 
partments, with every regard to preservation from 
sinking by any disaster whatever. The guns 

-catried by the smallest of these vessels—viz., the 
Velican and the Sappho, are far more powerfal 
than the largest ever carried by our old line-of- 
battle ships, or what used to be termed a first- 
rate man-of-war, and it is certain that a fleet of 
these swall vessels, with their few but heavy 
«uns, would ina very short space of time totally 
annihilate an equal number of Queens and Duke 
of Wellingtons. 

This comparison alone conclusively proves the 
immense strides that have Leen made in man- 


of-war designing and construction in a quarter 
of acentury ; but to fully understand the com- 
lete revolution that has been effected, a few 
eading features should be noticed. A first-rate 
ship of the present is divided and subdivided 
throughout her whole structure by a great 
number of water-tight compartments. She 
also is built below the water-line with an inner 
and outer skin of water-tight plating, one skin 
on the inside of the frames, the other on the 
outside of the frames, termed the inner and 
outer bottoms. By this arrangement, should 
the vessel ground or be struck, so as to carry 
away a portion of the outer envelope, the water 
cannot pass through the inner until the frames 
and longitudinals, which stand edgeways, from 
two to three feet in depth, are carried away ; 
and should this unlikely disaster occnr, only a 
compartment is flooded, and the vessel still 
floats safely. In the first-class man-of-war of 
the past no such thing as a water-tight com- 
partinent or a double bottom existed ; so that 
wherever the vessel was by any means pierced 
below the water-line, the whole ship commenced 
to fill, and was endangered. 

The large guns of the first-rates of the pre- 
sent day weigh eighty tons, and fire shells and 
shot that, as stated in the despatches from the 
seat of war at Alexandria, produced an effect 
wherever they struck almost to be likened to an 
earthquake. Besides these guns, war vessels of 
other types are fitted with 35-ton, 18-ton, and 
12-ton guns, all made to fire a very long dis- 
tance up to six miles. None of the largest guns 
of the past exceeded five tons in weight. 

The iron armour-plating on our first-class 
man-of-war of the present day is twenty-four 
inches in thickness, backed up with immensely 
strong iron frames, plating, and teak backing, 
presenting an almost invulnerable target to the 
cnemy, and exposing only a very limited area 
to the fire of the foe ; whilst the wooden topsides 
of the three-decker of the past were pierced like 
matchwood by the light artillery, and the tower- 


ing mass offered an enormous target, behind 
which were the assembled crew, amongst whom 
every shot told. 

As will be seen by our 
class ships had really four decks—upper, main, 
middle, Teer, and orlop. On the upper deck 
there were the offices of the captain and admiral, 
the flag-lieutenant’s room and captain’s cabins, 
surmounted by the poop, which extended 
from the taffrail to the companion ladders. 
From the poop to the mainmast there was the 
quarterdeck, aud between the main and fore- 
masts were the boats and spare stock of spars 
and booms, with a gangway on each side lead- 
ing to the forecastle, on which there stands 
a 68-pounder pivot-gun. On the main deck 
were the saloon and dining-room, and from the 
fore-cabin to the break of the quarterdeck was 
the half-deck, and thence to the chess-tree, the 
waist. Near tho mainmast we have the 12 and 
24-pounder boat-guus and the water-tank ; be- 
tween the fore and main masts we get the 
larders, and forward of these, ‘‘ no man’s Jand,” 
followed by the galley and the range, with its 
hearth close to the foremast, and beyond it a 
brass field-piece for land expeditions. Aft, on 
the middle deck, are the ward-ruom and the 
officers’ cabins, and then we get the pumps and 
capstan, while in the bow there is the sick-bay 
and dispensary. On the lower deck we have 
the gun-room and the midshipmen’s berths, the 
ship's company being berthed forward, their 
mess-tables being placed between the guns, and 
their hammocks swung at night from the beams. 
Below the gun-deck we have the orlop-deck— 
the only one that is below water, and not 
lighted from the side. On this deck we have 
the after-oockpit, purser’s room, then the sail 
and rigging stores, then the fore-cockpit, and 
then the boatswain’s and gunner’s store-rooms. 
Below the orlop-deck is the hold, with the 
magazines and engines, occupying the same 

sitions as they do in the ironclads of our 


late, the old first- 


Mediterranean fleet in 1882. 


THE MUTINEERS OF 


WEETER music did 
never mortal man 
hear than that which 


parched with thirst 
and worn out with 
fatigue, we landed 
on the island, 

It was the sound 
of running water. 

Bubbling over the 
stones, aclearstream 
ran into the head 
of the little creek 
not fifty yards from 
the boat; and kneel- 
ing down, Stacey 
and wyself took 
long and delicious 
draughts. 

Rising again like new beings, and 
fetching the pannikin from the hoat, I 
held it to the lips of our almost unconscious 
captain. At the first cupful he began to 
revive, and soon, to our great relief, he was 
able to land and join us at the stream. 

“‘ Now then to explore,” I cried. 

I believe that if at that time of my life 
I had been asked what sort of adventure 
I should like best, the answer without 
hesitation would have been, ‘To be left 
on an uninhabited island.” 

Here, then, I had got my wish, and off 


greeted us when, | 


THE GOOD INTENT. 


By 8. Wiircruncn Sapter, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, 2.N., 
Author of “ The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly," “ How I Captured my First Slaver,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ISLAND, 


I set by Stacey’s side to explore our new 
kingdom. 

Inhabitants there were, and rather dan- 
gerous ones. We had not gone many yards 
when a long, thin snake, disturbed by our 
footsteps, raised its flat-shaped head 
\ threateningly, and, with a loud hiss, dis- 
appeared in the undergrowth. 

“A whipsnake, I should say; about the 
most venomous one we could come across,”’ 
remarked my companion. 

A good deal of the pleasure of explora- 
tion vanished after that. Naturally enough, 
you do not much enjoy a walk, even in the 
most charming of unknown islands, when 
| you know that death may lurk behind each 
fallen leaf. 

In fact, we soon came to the conclusion 
that—excepting always the delicious stream 
of water, for which we could never be sufti- 
ciently thankful—our new domain pos- 
sessed no charms whatever. About n 
couple of miles long by one broad, the 
! surface was flat, the ground swampy, aii 
the only vegetation a bushy undergrowth 
entangled with creepers, 

The edge of the little inlet where we 
had landed was clear and sandy, but othe 
small creeks on the same side were bordere«) 
by thick mud and a belt of dark, ugly - 
looking mangroves. 

Stacey’s judgment, as we made our way 
back to the boat, was given in these words : 
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«The sooner we leave this place the better ; 
scouple of nights in these swamps and we 
43!] all be down with fever.” 

And, quite disenchanted with my en- 
cisnted isle, I fully agreed with him. 

Coming in sight of the boat, we found 
Captain West standing up and waving his 
bonds in a state of great excitement. 

“A sail! a sail!” he cried, pointing 
xawards, 

Yes. Not more than five or six miles 
of shore there was a small schooner, coast- 
ng slowly along to the westward under a 
coud of canvas. 

“The wind is dropping, and we ought to 
etch her up in an hour!” exclaimed 
Sucay as we sprang into the boat. 

The next minute we were pulling with 
al our might—which is not saying much 
—towards the strange sail. = 

An hour passed, and still she kept on 
ter course, and the distance between us 
semed little lessened. Our weary arms 
could searce move the oars. 

Standing up in the boat, almost in de- 
gait, [ shouted, and taking off my jacket 
vared it frantically. 

Ab, thank God! she sees the signal, 
alters course, bears down upon us, and in 
anther half-hour we are safely on board 
the colonial schooner Active, from Jamaica 
vw the Havannah. 

Never were there a kinder set of men 
than the crew of the Active, although the 
oly white man among them was the cap- 
tun. Seeing our exhausted condition, it 
vaahard matter to prevent them from 
alnost thrusting the salt fish and bananas 
which formed the staple of their daily fare 
vn onr throats. 

However, we soon got over the effects 
‘oth of our under and our overfeeding, and 
oa the fourth day after being picked up, 
Pusing the magnificent castle of the Moro, 
vhich guards the entrance of the Havan- 
tah, the anchor was dropped inside the 
woble harbour. 

“Passports?” said the Spanish officer 

vo boarded the Active. 
, But passports we had none. On learn- 
hz. however, that we were shipwrecked 
tilors, we were allowed to land—accom- 
paied by @ guard—and proceed to the 
English consulate, where the difficulty was 
‘ou arranged. 

Captain West, who bad really lost his 
stip entirely through his own supineness 
snl neglect of his chief officer’s advice, now 
teame very energetic in trying to regain 
ba. and the Spanish authorities, stirred 
tp by the consul, gave all the help in their 
power, 

Orders were issued to the various ports 
round the island to seize the English brig 
in case she should put in to any harbour 
or creek, and a small man-of-war schooner 
7as sent out to cruise in search of the 
tutincers, 

Whether successful or unsuccessful, a 
kng time would in all probability elapse 
\eiore the ragult of these efforts could be 

own, and the captain meantime engaged 
tems for himself and me at a funda, or 
ua, looking out on the Grand Plaza. 

Iwas only too delighted at the chance 
cfremaining at such a famous city. Stacey, 
t sever, wanted to get away, and an Eng- 
La nme coming in, whose chief offiver 


kl died from yellow fever, he obtaincd 
{te vacancy. 
Heartily was I when Stacey, who 


hal ever beon my true friend, left. ‘“Good- 
‘se, Frank,” he said, when giving my hand 
*{irewell grasp; ‘‘ you have seen 8 good 


i since the day we first wet in the rail-| 


way carriage. Just go on as you have 
begun : put duty always first, and you will 
be sure to do well.” 

A finely-built city is La fidelissima 
Ciudad de San Cristobal de la Habana, 
as it is named in ancient archives, with 
streets of noble houses, erected in the 
palmy days of Spanish magnificence, 
cutting each other.at right angles. Of its 
transient occupation by the Euglish in the 
last century I could find no trace. : 

Entering one day the cathedral through 
the massive columns that guard the en- 
trance, the guide showed with pride the 
spot where lay enshrined the earthly re- 
mains of the great discoverer whose genius 
and courage gave to Spain a new world. 
A tablet, with the words ‘Cristoval 
Colon,” marked the place. 

I am sorry to say that as we came out 
again into the sunlight Captain West took 
away some of my enthusiasm. 

“Tt is very doubtful,” ho remarked, 
“notwithstanding the tablet, whether 
Columbus was really buried there or 
not.” 

I have rambled about pretty well all 
over the world since then, however, and 
have always found it pleasantcr to carry 

ood stock of faith about with me. It 
is better to believe too much than too little 
when you are sight-seeing. 

The novelty of the place rather wore off 
after a month ; and when a second had gone 
by, and a third, and we were still waiting 
for the news that never turned up, I con- 
fess I grew very tired, and longed to leave 
the island. . 

It was while thinking one morning how 
I could manage to get away that I strolled 
into the Consulate. 

“No news!” said the obliging repre- 
sentative of her majesty, smiling and 
shaking his head as I entered. ‘“ But 
there are some English newspapers just 
come, which I dare say you may like to 
see.” 

Sitting down in the office, I took the 
“Times,” and the first word I eaw was my 
own name: ‘‘If Frank Esdaile, nephew of 
the late Mr. Bainbridge, will apply to 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Son, solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn, he will hear of something 
greatly to his sdvantsge:- 

The “late Mr. Bainbridge!" Then my 
unloving uncle was dead. Still I was 
puzzled to think how that event could be 
to my great advantage. Soon, however, 
the words that I had overheard the servant 
say about his having my aunt’s property 
came into my mind. And then—w! ich wes 
about the most sensible thing I could do 
—I showed the advertisement to the con- 
sul, a man who always seemed to me to 
know everything. 

He was interested at once; asked a good 
many questions, and this was the conclu- 
sion he came to and the advice he gave: 
“IT should easy that your aunt’s property 
was, in all probability, only left to Mr. 
Baiubridge for his life; and now that he 
is dead you are the fortunate possessor. 
And I should also say that the sooner you 
return to England and find your way to 
Messrs. Lethbridge’s office the better.” 

In this view of the case Captain West 
entirely agreed; the only difficulty being 
with regard to the quickest way of getting 
to England. In those days there was no 
regular line of steamers touching at 
Havannah, and the usual plan was to take 
some opportunity of reaching Jamaica, and 
there join the mail boat. 

‘‘T have been making inquiries,” said the 
cousul that same evening at the funda, 


‘“‘and there is nothing sailing to Jamaica 
for some time. But I have heard of 
another chance, which might suit, if you 
choose to make use of it.” 

“*T would make use of a cock-boat, or a 
walnut-shell if it would only carry me 
safely,” was my reply. 

“Well, it isjust this. There isa Spanish 
brig, the San Antonio, going to sail to- 
morrow for Loanda, on the west coast of 
Africa, calling on her way at Madeira. 
Now, if you once reach Madeira, you will 
have no end of opportunities of getting on 
to England.” 

So it was arranged that I should go on 
board the following morning, and see the 
captain of the’ brig. 

“Mind, I don’t at all know whether he 
wants, or will take, any passengers,” were 
the last words of the obliging official as he 
parted from us that night. 

Captain West and I had some difficulty 
in finding the San Antonio. At last our 
boatman discovered that she was lying off 
the vil of Casa-blanca, on the opposite 
side of the harbour; a place, by the way, 
that did not bear a very good name. 
However, that was no reason why the 
vessel herself should not be an honest craft 
enough. 

We couldn’t help admiring the brig as 
we came alongside; she sat on the water 
well, her tull masts had a decided rake, a 
gilded figuro of the saint surmounted the 
gracefulcut water; andaltogethershelooked 
very unlike the usual run of Spanish mer- 
chant ships. , 

Her decks were dirty enough, though, 
as we found on getting on board ; and the 
ropes of onions and the quantity of salt 
fish strung up in the lower rigging by no 
means added to the general sweetness of 
the atmosphere. 

“ Passenger? No. Inglese? No, no,” 
said the captain, vehemently, in broken 
English, as we explained our wishes. 

Then, when he found we were quite 
willing to pay high for the accommodation, 
the man’s cupidity was aroused; and after 
talking aside to some of bis under-officers, 
he said he was agreeable to land me at 
Madeira for two hundred and fifty dollars 
—fifty pounds—money down. 

It was an extortionate price, but I knew 
that, on the strength of my supposed for- 
tune, the consul would advance that, or 
any higher sum, if necessary.‘ 

The upshot was, that the amount in gold 
doubloons was placed in the Spaniard’s 
hands; and in the afternoen of the same 
day, after parting with my kind friend 
Captain West, I found myself on the deck 
of the San Antonio, sailing past the Moro 
castle. 

“Homeward bound!” I thought with 
joy as, when well outside, the vessel’s head 
was pointed to the castward. 

“What a villaindus lot of men!” was 
my next reflection, as I looked at the crew, 
picked out apparently from the refuse of 
every nation; ‘‘alike only in two things— 
the evil expression of thcir faces, and the 
long knives which each and all carried. 
passed through red sashes at their waists.” 

T had the curiosity to count the number 
—twenty-four inall; just double what the 
Good Intent carried. 

A surprise yet awaited me. Scarce 
had we passed well out of range of any 
spying eyes from the castle, when the 
main hatchway was uncovered. 

Ten or a dozen more men, shouting and 
singing, sprang up aud joined their com- 
rades on deck. 

(To, be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


Monvusents.—The ancient monuments mentioned in 
the Government Bill are—Plas Newydd, in Angle- 
sey ; Wayland Smith's sore and Uffington Castle, in 
Berkshire ; Long Meg and her daughters, Castle Rigg 
Circle, and Burn Moor Circle, in Cumberland ; the 
Nine La:ties, on Stgnton Moor; Arbor Low, Bob 
Hurst's House, and Minning Low, in Derbyshire; 
Arthur's Quoit, in Glamorgan; Uley. Tumulus, in 
Gloucestershire ; Kit’s Coty House, in Kent ; Dane's 
Camp and Castle Dykes, fo Northamptonshire ; the 
Kollright Stones, in Oxfordshire ; Pentre Evan Crom- 
Isch, in Pembrokeshire ; Stanton Drew, Stoney Lit- 
tleton tumulus, Wellow, and Cadbury Castle, in 
Somersetchire ; Mayborough and Arthur's Round Ta- 
ble, in Westmoreland ; and Stonehenge, Old Sarum, 
the Avebury and Keckhampton sarsen groups, West 
Kennet barrow, Silbury Hill, the Devil's Den, and 
Barbury Castle, in Wiltshire. 

D. R. FOTHERINGUAM.—If it says a locomotive, it 
means a railway-engine ; if it says a steam-engine, it 
means a stationary one. 


W. H. G.—Avoid all such nostrums, and consult a 
properly qualified doctor. If you know the cause of 
an illness, cease the practice, or remove the cause, 
and then apply to a respectable medical man. Pa- 
tent medicines are medicines that have, at the best, 
been found successful in a few instances, and are 
rashly assume to be in consequence of value to all. 
But ft by no means follows that they are so, and 
they are generally of more harm than good, espect- 
ally in such cares as yours, You would hardly seek 
for absolute truth in such an American advertisement! 


J. WEIss.—Through the misplacing of an interlinea- 
tion, our reply to you was given incorrectly. It 
should have been: “If a no-ball is hit and rans 
made, the runs are scored to the striker, not the 
no-ball.” See Law x10, and Dr. Grace's. comment 
thereon on page 760, Vol. 11. 


Spxro. — Lightning-paper {s made by drying one 
thousand grains uf pure nitre at a moderate heat, 
and, having placed it in a dry retort, Pouring on it 
ten ‘drachms, by measure, of strong sulphuric acid, 
and distiillng until six drachms of nitric acid have 
passed into the receiver; you then mix in a glass 
‘vessel five drachms of the nitric acid with an equal 
volume of strong sulphuric acid ; and after the mix- 
ture has cooled, immerse in {t some thin dry unsized 
paper, pressing it down with a glass rod, covering 
the vessel with a glass plate, and leaving it for a 
quarter of an hour or so. Lift the paper out with a 

lass rod, throw it into a bucket of water, and wash 
fe thoroughly till it no longer reddens blue litmus 
paper. Dry very gently. We need scarcely add that 
the very greatest caution is needed in the use of such 
chemicals. 


HrawaTHA.—A thorough knowledge of book-keepin; 
and accountancy is only to be obtained from actual 
practice. Of book-keeping manuals there are no 
end ; but the school-books are of little use, owing to 
their devoting so much of their space to theory. 
Perhaps the best for your purpose would be Haine 
Carter's ‘‘ Practical Book-keeping,” Barnes's “‘ Book- 
keeping for Traders,” and Gordon's ‘‘ Profeagional 
Bock keeping "all of which are used by students for 
the profession. 

CnrisP CavsTs.—No two men can be pnt out at the 
same time. The umpire was right. When the bail 
is caught it becomes “dead” until it is again deli- 
vered ty the bowler. Hence if the ball is caught, 
and thrown into the wicket quickly enough for the 
stumps to be put down before the non-striker gets 
into his ground, the striker alone is out. 


HAWKSWILL.—1. Solitaire is hardly a game, it is a puz- 
zle. The object is, atter taking one of the marlles 
off the bourd, to get rid of all the other marbles in 
such a way that the last of them rests {iu the hole from 
which you tvok the first one. Each marble has to 
be passed over the one next to it, or to the vacant 
space next beyond, and the marble so passed over is 
removed from the board, as in draughts. 2. If you 
leave a man untaken for the sake of cetting a king 
elsewhere on the board, the man that could have 
taken your adversary’s representative must be 

ju 


OLD Boy.—To keep your tricycle from rusting, thinly 
coat the bright parts with vaseline. Glycerine and 
blacklead would be the best mixture for a lubricant. 


JuMBoY.—1, 2, 3. Read “ Cricket, and how to Excel in 
it,” in our second volume; and ‘The Australian 
Cricket Tour” in our third. 4 W. L. Murdoch. 


AQUA.—1. You could make a very good one for a sove- 
Teign, but it would cost you quite double that to buy 
one, 2 Sev answer to HIAWATHA. 


A “Boy's Own PAPER” READER —1. To get your 
gilt off the silver make a paste of sal-ammoniac and 
aquafortis, and spread it over the gould surface. 
Heat it till it smokes, and then when it is nearly dry 
rub it off with a scratch-brush. 2. It is a lung pro- 
cess, and you would only spoil the pen. 


Xrt.—1. Insects and small worms in each case, but we 
do not know that the species are differeut. 2 A 
yacht is “off the wind” when sailing more or leas in 
the direction of the wind. She is ‘on the wind” 
when sailing with the wind abeam; she is “ against 
the wind” when sailing towards the wind. We are 
glad to hear that your friend made his canoe from 
our directions, and that it answered so well when 
sailed with the kite. 


M. E. B—There are three shilling Cricket Annuals— 
John Lillywhite’s, the green one, published in Janu- 
ary ; John aud James Lillywhite's, the red one, pub- 
lished in January; and Wisden’s, the yellow one, 

ublished in February. You could get them from 
he Cricket Press, Paternoster Ruililings, ¥.c. The 
Annuals for 1383 will contain the 1ss2 matches, the 
date of the book being always a year in advance of 
its contents. 


Baas.—In 1881 the Postal Union statistics show 
'8,868,000,000 letters carried, 652,000,000 postcards, 
1,983,000,000 books and newspapers, 1,023,000,000 
printed packets, 64,000,000 patterns, and 98,000,000 
small parcels. Every day there passed through 
13,000,000 letters and postcards; while of the year's 
letters 3,448,000,000 are taken by Europe, 1,246,000,000 
by America, 76,000,000 by Asia, 36,000,000 by Aus- 
tralia, and 11,000,000 by Africa. 


LIVERPOOL and Others.—We see no reason for altering 
our amangements. The thousands of our readers 
who do not bind, and who do not want the index, 
would object to being charged double for any one 
number, and would be highly indignant at finding 
one of the weck’s issues to consist entirely of the 
yolume's preliminaries: As we have said before, 
there is no difference between charging « penny for 
an index and charging the same sum for a number 

but the index. That the index 

a pled condition is not our fault, but 

that of your bookzeller, who has the papers sent to 
im flat. 


ETHNO, writing from Liverpool apropes of the articles 
on "Strange Weapons" which appeared in our last 
volume, observes that in the paragraph respecting 
the Llowpipe of the Macoushie Indians, no reference 
1s made to the fact that the Indiens sharpen their 
arrows by the aid of the teeth of the piral-fish, and 
that they also nearly sever the arrow at the head, in 
order that, when it strikes the quarry, the barb may 
remain within the wound whilat the shaft falls to 
the ground. ETHNo is quite ri: ht, but it must not 
be forgotten that our space is limited, and that as 
we were alle to devote only a single aph to 
this remarkable weapou, much that fs interesting 
was unavoidably left unsaid. Were we to print all 
that might be written about any one of the weapons 
represented in the illustrations to those articles, a 
whole number would scarcely suffice to contain it. 
He also states, in regard to the Fan Crossbow, that a 
trader who had lived amongst the tribe told him 
that the Fans ‘could use their weapon almost as 
quickly as we could a gun.” That depends upon the 
sort of gun intended. If he means the ‘‘trade” gun 
used by many African savages, which is made at Bir- 
mingham at the cost of a few shillings, and possesses 
@ lock which scarcely any but a muscular African 
would care to cock and “pull off,” we quite agree with 
him. They are either percussion or flint-and-steel, 
and the operation of pouring in first the priming: 
powder, then ramming down the loose coarse powder 
which is to discharge the half-dozen slugs which are 
placed on top of it, and carrying out the other neces- 
sary operations before the gun can be considered to be 
luaded, handicaps the user of the weapon to such an 
extent that probably the Fan could give him a consi- 
derable start and yet beat him hollow. However, 
Du Chaillu, who is the traveller of most experience 
amongst the Fans, makes no mention of their rapidity 
in the use of their crossbow. ETHNo further recom- 
mends the Rev. J. G. Wood's Natural History of 
Man” to our readers as a good general book on 
savewe Ufe, and we heartily endorse his recommen- 

lation. 


J. H. BrYNon and J. H. B.—Nearly all Jules Verne's 
older books are now published at a shilling per vo- 
lume by fampeon Low and Co. “The Mysterious 
Island” is in three volumes. 


DRACGHTS,—Captain Crawley proposes to presen: 
resume his chapters on Draught. Meaavhile 
desires, iu reply to several corres} stato pon: 
out an error in the printing of the Problemia Vou, 

zon Square % should be Wha: 

The solution then would te— 


and White, after taking six pieces, pins the Bist 
man on Square 20, All Black's moves are fone 
Draught-players are requested to make the com: 
tion in their several copies of the Boy's Ows Pum. 


ANTIQUARIAN.—We are much obliged for your it~ 
resting facsimile of Mercurius Caledonias of 
January sth, 1661. It is not, though, an 
uewspaper, nor is it now publishing! Then 
many defunct papers of prior date. 


STEVEN.—Parliamentary reporting in newspapen 5 
said to have begun in 1641, and the first advertise 
ment was in 1638, The first official paper was tic 
“ Oxford Gazette,” now the “ London Gazette, Xi! 
of which bears date November 14th, 1605. The 
commercial paper was the “ City Mercury” in 15: 
the frst literary paper, ‘‘ Mercurius Libera, » 
1630; the first’ sporting paper, ‘Jockeys Inte: 
gencer,” in 1636—all long since extinct. See abute!z 
an old Scotch paper. 


WREKLY SUBSCRIBER can hardly have looked very a~ 

nily or very long. “‘ The Language of the Ke: 
3” was given on page 294 in No. 10;, an 
solution on Page 309 of the very next number. 1: 
index would have tuld him at once. 


BLUNDERBORE.—Of course not, but there hare |--3 
many recorded instances. Joseph Brice (Ani +3 
7it. Sin. high; Edward Bamford, 7ft. din. : (aii: 
Rates, 7ft. 1}in. ; Henry Blacker, 7ft din. ; Br 

‘whose hand the College of 3u . 
john Busby, 7ft. 9in. ; Chang, sft. 
Great, nearly 8ft.; Patrick C 
Eleizegue, 7ft. 10) 
ter), 8ft.; Francis Sheridan, 
Frenz, 7ft, 4in.; Alice Gordon, 7ft. 
7ft. 6in.; Harold Hardrada, 7ft. lvin.; Lontio 
(Fatalan drum-major—? maximus }, &ft. sin; Jur 
icDonald, 7ft 6in. ; Samuel McDonald (Priox ¢ 
Wale: Footman) ote 10in. ; Cornelius M 
cated by Bishop Berkeley, who yet doubted thet 
ence of matter '), 7ft. Sin. ;_ Marian, now in Lu: = 
sft. 2in. ; Maximinius, the Roman em Bh A 
Edmund Mellon, 7ft. 6in. ; John Middleton, %. 5 
Charles O'Brien (whose skeleton is in Lincoln’ |-2 
Fields), 8ft. 4in. ; Heiurich Osen (weighed 311s: 
7ft. 6in. ; Porus (Alexander's friend), 7ft. 6; bx. 
hart, sft. Sin.; and ever so many more. King!" ; 
derick William of Prussia (Frederick the era 
father) had a whole regtment of gtants, all omit 
igh, i 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


‘Tar Fiera Form at St. Dominic's.” 


HAPTER VII.—HOW THERE AROSE A NOTABLE REBELLION 
AT STONEBRIDGE HOUSE. 


F course we were wrong; of course we were 
foolish. 

But then, reader, please remember we were only 

's, goaded up to the last pitch, and quite unable, 


Screwing up Miss Henniker. 


as I have narrated, to stand the Henniker any 
longer. 

It was no game we were embarked on. If 
you had seen the seriousness of our faces as 
we inspected the parlour and reconnoitred the 


Henniker’s future prison, that Saturd 5d 


you had heard the seriousness of our voices as 


we solemnly deliberated.whether nails or screws 


the doors,—you would have found out 
that, ‘‘ backward and troublesome” boys 
as we were, we could be in earnest some- 
times. 

‘‘ Screwing’s quieter,” said Rathbone. 

‘‘ Nailing ’s quicker,” said Philpot. 

“Isn't that a thing the captain had 
better decide,” softly suggested Hawkes- 
bury, turning to Smith. 

I always got fidgety when the senior 
boy and my chum got near each other. 
Smith had such a way of firing up in- 
stinctively at whatever the other might 
say, even when it meant no harm. 

He flared up now with his eyes, and then 
turning to the two boys, said, shortly, 

“Screws, of course; that’s been settled 
long ago.” 

Hawkesbury smiled gratefully, and said 
he was sure a matter like that would not 
be overlooked. 

Well, the Henniker went on having her 
fling that Saturday and Sunday. We 
caught it right and left, and took it all 
meekly. Nay, some of us took it so meekly 
that I was once or twice afraid our secret 
would be suspected. 

The regulation-reading in the parlour on 
Sunday evening was a shocking time for 
me. I had no intention of being bad, but 
somehow, what with the excitement of our 
scheme, and the dreariness of the reader's 
voice, and the closeness of the room, I fell 
asleep and nearly rolled off my form. 

The Henniker put down her book. 

“Batchelor,” said she, ‘‘ you shall be 
punished. Stand on the form and read 
aloud.” 

And so saying, she handed me the book 
and pointed to the place. 

This was the very refinement of torture, 
and I draw a veil over the sad spectacle 
which fellowed. Nor was I the only 
victim standing there struggling and per- 
spiring through the long sentences, turned 
back whenever I made a mistake to begin 
the page over again, till the end of the 
chapter seemed to get farther and farther 


away; the other boys, too, came in for ; 


part of the tragedy, for the Henniker, 
being now free of her book, had no occu- 
pation for her eyes but to glure at them, 
and no occupation for her tongue but to 
Jevel bad marks and rebukes and punish- 
ments at the head of every offender. 

“Reading” lasted that evening till ten 
o’clock, and to this day I cannot imagine 
how it ever came to an end even then. I 
know I never got to the end. This sad 
experience gave a considerable additional 
zest to our hopes of freedom on the follow- 
ing day. 

Smith was not the sort of fellow to 
undertake what he did not mean to carry 
through, and I was astonished to see how 
carefully his plans were laid, and how pre- 
cisely he had allotted to every one of us 
our respective duties. 

Monday dawned at length, and we rose 
from our beds like patriots on the morning 
of a battle which is to decide their freedom 
or slavery. 4 

I had two minutes’ whisper with Smith 
as we went down to breakfast. 

“Tell the fellows,” said he, ‘that the 
signal to begin will be just when morning 
school is over. The Hen goes to get ready 
for dinner, and Shankley and Philpot are 
to follow and screw her up. The holes are 
already bored, so it won't take long.” 

‘* Suppose she yells,” suggested I. 

“Not likely, but if she does—her room’s 
far enough away. Oh! by the way, I’ve 
screwed her window already. I thought 
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we can one of us ensily smash a pane for 
her if she wants more ventilation.” 


‘‘And how about Ladislaw and Hasb- | 


ford?” 

**T’m going down, when the Henniker's 
safe, to ask them both to step up 
into the parlour. They'll probably think 
something ’s wrong and hurry up. (I’ve 
screwed that window, too, by the way.) 
Then you and Rathbone are to screw their 
door when they are safe in--I’ve put the 
key outside, too—and I've told the other 
fellows to be ready to bring out a lot of 
desks and things out of the schovlroom 
and pile them up, in case they kick too 
hard.” 

“Upon my word, Jack, you're a regular 
general. But I say, we've forgotten the 
two scrvants.”” 

“‘No, we haven't. I've told them what's 
up and they won't interfere; but—shut up 
now.” 

During the morning we continued to 


pass round word what the arrangements | 


were, and waited feverishly for the close 
of mornirfg school. As we sat in the ciass- 
room we had the satisfaction of secing first 
the butcher’s pony and then the baker's 
cart drive up the front garden and drive 
back again. We were all right for the 
‘‘sinews of war” for a day or two, any- 
how! 

The Henniker kept it up to the last, and 
distributed her favours lavishly and impar- 
tially all round. But we hecded it not; 
we even enjoyed it, for were not we to 
have our innings next ? 

It seemed as if morning school would 
never end. At last a fluttering at our 
hearts, more coavincing even than the 
clock, told us the hour was come. We rose 
from our seats. The rebellion at Stone- 
bridge House had begun. 

The Henniker marched with stately tread 
from the room, and up the stairs to her 
own apartment. It seemed a long jour- 
ney to us, who sat listening in breathless 
silence, and at last the closing of her door 
seemed to resound all over the house, 

“‘Now then,” suid Smith to Shankley 
and Philpot, who, with their shoes off 
and their tools in their hands, stood ready, 
like two trained assassins, for the word of 


command. ‘‘ Now then, and keep quict, 
whatever you do!” 
They went. There was nothing stately 


about their march. They darted up the 
stairs two steps at a time, and the last we 
saw of them was as they turned the corner 
into the passage, at the end of which was 
situate the cnemy’s fortress. 

It seemed a year before they returned! 

At last Shankley, with beaming face, 
burst into our midst. 

“It’s all right!” said he, in an excited 
whiaper. ‘She sounded a little like 
kicking, so Philpot’s keeping guard. We 
had one screw half in before she even heard 
us!” 

‘What did she eay then?” asked three 
or four eager questioners. 

‘*She wanted to know who was there, 
and if we wanted to speak to her we must 
wait till she came down, and a bad mark 
to whoever it was for coming and disturb-. 
ing her.” 

There was a general laugh at this, which 
Smith hurriedly checked. 

“The thing ’s only half done yet,” he 
said, ‘Time enough to laugh when the 
other two are safe.” 

This was a wise rebuke, and we became 
scrious in an instant. 

“Now,” said Smith, “have you got the 
screwdriver and screws all right, Batchelor ? 


The rest of you be ready if I call:” ani? 
| he went to summon the two masters to ti 
parlour, 

It was a critical moment, for everythit: 
depended on our getting both into t: 
room together, 

Smith, so he told us afterwards, fox 
both Mr. Ladislaw and Mr. Hashford tak- 
ing together in the study of the form. 
He entered the room suddenly, and ex 
in an agitated voice, 

“Oh. will you both please step 
Miss Henniker's parlour ut once? Vi + 
be quick!” as suddenly vanished. 

Of course both the masters, making sx 
Miss Henniker must be in a fit, or ese ti: 
the house must be on fire, rushed ups 
gallantly, side by side, to the ree 
Rathbone and I, who were in b 
behind the door next to that of the yx 
lour, could hear them scuttling toward 
along the passage, and making str: 
for their trap. They rushed wildly 
the room. In a moment we were out 
them, the door was slammed to, t! 
was turned, and the first screw w: 
on its way home before they eve 
out that the beloved Henniker was i: 
there! 

Then, after a moment's pause (dur: 
which screw number two had started «:: :- 
way), the handle of the door was sb: 
violently, aud Mr. Hashford’s voice o:. 
out, 

“Who is there? What are you ci: 
there, you boys?” 

His only answer was a mighty che* 
from the assembled pupils of Stonebridz 
House, which must have been quite + 
explicit as the longest explanation. 

** Now then,” cried Smith, as once uw" 
the handle of the door was vicl 
agitated; ‘‘look sharp, you fellows, «- 
the desks—” iS 

“Smith,” cried the voice of Mr. Lvi- 
law, from within; ‘ you shall answer‘. 
this, Smith. Undo the door at once, st 

But it hud been agreed no parley 
be held with the besieged, and 
only answer was to help drag up the 
desk and plant it firmly against the ¢* 
| The blockade was soon made, but wi 
was, the fellows kept steadily and ser: 
to work. 

Then ensued a scene which I shall mt 
forget, and which told significantly # th 
most thrilling story what had been © 
privations und persecutions and uuhaj{- 
ness at Stonebridge House. . 

Thg fellows yelled and rushed throvg: 
the school as if they were mad. They 
shouted, and sang, and _hallocd, sod 
laughed. They flung books and rulert #4 
inkpots to the four winds of heaven. The 
put the cane in the fire, and one of the 
Henniker’s reading books, which was] 
in the study, they tore into a thors! 
pieces. They burst into every for! 
nook and cranny of the house. Th’ 
rushed down to the kitchen and up to 
attics. They bawled down the speaking 
tube, and danced on the dining-room t 
Nothing was omitted which could tt 
to their glee at the new emancipation. 
their hatred of their old régime. 
held a mock school outside the Henni 
door, and gave one another bad marks 3" 
canings with infinite laughter, by wy“ 
cheering up their prisoner. f 

Finally the calls of hunger put 31 7 
to this strange demonstration, aod wit!* 
mighty stampede we made for the kitehtt 
To our surprise it was empty. 

“Why, where’s the cook and bout’ 
maid?” cried oue and another to Smitl. 


ie. 
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“Oh,” said Smith, who with cares of 
ceneralship upon him had taken ouly a 
small part in the jubilation which had just 
been celebrated. ‘‘ the servants have gone 
home. They both live at Felwick, so I 
said they might take a week’s holiday.” 

The coolness of this anneuncement was 
received with much laughter, in the midst 
of which, however, Hawkesbury was7heard 
to say, 

“T hope Smith is a good cook, for really 
T can't eat my food raw.” 

This was certainly a matter we had not 
reckoned on, and the idca of raw meat did 
cast a temporary shadow on our happiness. 
But Smith replied, 

“Oh, of course we do the cooking by 
turns. By the way, Hawkesbury, you and 
Flanagan have to see to that to-day.” 

Hawkesbury’s smile lett him for an in- 
stant. 

“Nonsense; I’m not going to do any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Then you'd better be the captain,” said 
Smith, glumly, “if you aren't going to 
obey orders.” 

Hawkesbury’s smile returned. 

“Oh, if it’s the captain’s orders, of 
rourse. Come along, Flanagan.” 

“Come along,” said the jovial Flanagan ; 
‘I think we'll make a hash of it witha 
vengeance!” 

Whereat this little breeze blew over. As 
+ matter of fact, we all assisted at the 
couking of this celebrated meal, and made 
s terrific hash of it, which, nevertheless, 
ve relished greatly, and declared we had 
lever tasted such a dinner since we came 
a Stonebridge House. No more we 
u 


But amid our own feasting it would 
tever do to forget our prisoners. Three 
varcelg were made, containing each a 
iberal helping of bread and meat, with 
ittle parcels of salt and butter thought- 
ully added. 

“Write on them ‘ For two days,’” said 
imith, ‘and bring them up.” 

“How about water?” asked some one. 

“Thero’s enough in each room for a day 
rtwo,” said Smith, who seemed to have 
aken note of everything. 

“‘T don’t see the fun of feeding them up 
his way,” said Rathbone. ‘‘ You'll never 
‘et them to give in as long as you make 
hem so jolly comfortable.” 

“T’d like to see how you liked it for two 
ays,” said Smith. ‘I don't suppose 
ou'd think yourself cverfed or jolly com- 
ortable either. But come on; hé¥e you 
ot the string?” 

Each parcel was attached to a long piece 
f string, and conveyed in state by the 
atire school to its respective destination. 
‘he Henniker was first fed. Amid shouts 
f “Cheer, boys, cheer,” and ‘ Rule 
‘ritannia,” we marched up to her door 
nd halted, while Smith, with the aid of a 
ake, lifted the parcel on to the small ven- 
lator above the door, and gave it a little 
aove over the other side. 

“Now lower away,” said he to the boy 
tho held the string. 

“Smith, I hear your voice,” cried the 
fenniker. ‘Smith, open my door, please.” 

Except for the last extraordinary ex- 
ression the Henniker’s voice sounded 
auch as usual. No answer, of course, was 
‘ven, and we waited until the parcel 
hould be detached from the string. 

For about five minutes it remained un- 
ouched, during which period the holder 
ried to attract the sktention of ithe Pi 
oner by sundry spasmodic jerkings o 
he string. At length the fish did bite. 


Without a word the parcel was detached 
from the string. We turned to go. 

“Plate, knife, and fork in the cupboard,” 
cried out Smith, as we did so. 

** You don’t mean to say,” said Rath- 
bone, as we went along, ‘that you've put 
a knife and fork for her?” 

‘Yes, I have,” said Smith, in a manner 
which did not encourage the truculent 
Rathbone to pursue the subject. 

The feeding of the two masters was a 
longer proccss. For to reach their door it 
was necessury to climb over a perfect 
jungle of desks and chairs piled up against 
it; and when reached it was discovered 
that the glass ventilator, which usually 
stood open, had been shut and fastened 
inside. But Smith was not to be baulked 
by a trifle. He coolly broke the glass 
with his rake, till he had made a hole big 
enough to admit the parcels which, onc 
after the other, were lifted over the open- 
ing and lowered within reach of their 
respective owners. In the present case the 
string to which they were attached was 
double, so, when it was found that neither 
was taken, Smith gave the order to ‘‘run” 
the string, ard let them drop the parcels 
off on to the floor. This was done, and we 
were turning to go, when Mr. Ladislaw’s 
voice rose in angry tones. 

« Listen to me, boys,” he cried, authori- 
tatively. 

A general yell was the anly answer to 
this, mingled with loud laughter as Mr. 
Hashford’s head suddenly appeared at the 
broken ventilator. The apparition was the 
signal for a generai fusillade of paper balls, 
in the midst of which the usher modestly 
retired from observation. 

The cvening was spent in the same 
rollicking manner as the afternoon. We 
held mock school in Mr. Ladislaw’s study, 
and got Flanagan to dress up in an old 
gown of the Henniker’s, which waa found 
in the boot-room, and enact that favourite 
character’s part, which he did to the life. 
We also made out our own ‘‘ reports” for 
home, and played a most spirited game of 
croquet in the hall, with potatoes for balls 
and brooms for mallets, besides treating 
our prisoners to a ravishing concert by au 
orchestra of one dinner-bell, two dish- 
covers, two combs and paper, and one iron 
tray. : 

We kept it up till rather late, and, 
indeed, it was not till Smith summoned us 
to a council of war that the problem of 
how and where to spend the night occurred 
to us, 

“Some of us ought to stay up as senti- 
nels.”’ said our captain. 

“Well, I can’t, for one,” said Philpot, 
“for I was never so sleepy in my life.” 

“JT should think,” said Hawkesbury, 
sweetly, ‘if the captain stayed up we 
should be quite safe.” 

Why should Smith glare so whenever 
Hawkesbury spoke? wondered. I’m 
sure there did not seem to be anything 
offensive in this. 

“Tl stay up, Jack,” said I, more with 
a desire to avert a row than because I felt 

articularly ‘‘spry.” 

“So will I,” said Sbankley, “if you'll 
dig me in the ribs when I get sleepy.” 

“‘I tell you what,” said Smith, after 
having recovered himself. ‘‘ Suppose we 
bring all the beds down and camp out on 
the landing.” 

This was carried with acclamation, and 
every one forthwith proceeded to his dor- 
mitory, and reappeared staggering under 
the weight of his bedclothes. One mon- 

strous bed was made, in which we all 


“camped out” in turn, one fellow only 
remaining awake as sentinel for an hour at 
a time. 

“We shall have to settle to-morrow,” 
said Smith, when he had returned to 
“camp,” after having gone the round and 
scen that all lights were out, and all doors 
and bolts fastened—‘‘we shall have to 
settle to-morrow what to say to then about 
coming out, you fellows.” 

“‘T thought that was left to the czptain,” 
said Hawkesbury. 

‘*T vote we stick out against the Hen- 
niker baving anything to do with us,” said 
Philpot, ‘‘in or out of school.” 

“Yes, and do away with afternoon 
school and preparation too,” said Rath- 
bone; ‘they are both nuisances,” 

‘« And get a holiday to go out of bounds 
once a week,” said Flanagan, in the act of 
dropping to sleep. 

These sweeping schemes of reforn:, how- 
ever, agrecable as they sounded, seemed 
none of them likely to receive the assent of 
our prisoners. 

Smith’s idea was a good deal more mode- 
rate. 

“T don’t see that we can stick out for 
more than leave to talk when we are not 
in class, and do away with ‘detentions.’ ” 

“That really seems hardly worth all the 
trouble,” said Hawkesbury, ‘does it?” 

“It’s left to the captain,” said Smith, 
shortly, ‘‘and that’s my idea, if you 
agree.” 

“We ought to bargain they don’t take 
any more notice of this affair, or write 
home about it,” suggested Shankley. 

‘Who careq what they write home?” 
scornfully inquired Smith. 

‘‘Ah, it may nod matter to you,” said 
Hawkesbury, smiling very sweetly, ‘‘ but 
to all the rest of us it does.” 

Smith glared at the speaker, and looked 
as if he was about to fly at bis throat; 
but he controlled himself, and merely re- 
plied, 

“Very well; then, they are to promise 
not to say anything about it at home, as 
well as give in on the other things. Is that 
settled ?”” 

Everybody said ‘‘ yes,”’ and shortly after- 
wards most of the mutineers were peace- 
fully asleep. 

‘« Fred,” said Smith to me that night, as 
we kept watch together, ‘unless that 
fellow Hawkesbury lets me alone I shall 
give the thing up.” 

“Don’t do that,” said I. ‘Really, I 
don’t think Hawkesbury means it. I'll 
speak to him if you like.” It cost me a 
great effort to say this. 

Smith fired up unwontedly at the sug- 
gestion. 

“If you do you and I will never be 
friends again,” he said, passionately. Then 
recovering himself, he added, repentantly, 
“Fred, I’m awfully sorry I lost my tem- 
per. I know l’ma brute; but please don’t 
think of speaking to any one about it.” 

‘All right, old man,” said I. 

And so the night wore on, and when 
presently it came to be our turn to lie 
down and slecp in the big bed, I, at any 
rate, did soa good deal disturbed in my 
spirit, and not altogether sure whether in 
our present escapade we Stonebridge House 
boys were not making rather fools of our- 
selves. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON NEW STAMPS, 
By Winutam Lixcoty. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 

New ZraLanp.—Weare now able to present 
you with representations of the whole series of 
the last issue of New Zealand. They are all used 
indiscriminately for postage or for receipt- 


we ws. 
Cow ZEALAND | 
: Me, 


1 penny, rose. 


2 = ,, mauve. 
3 4, yellow. 
4s en. 
6. Town. 
8 blue. 


1 shilling, red-brown. 
Luxempurc.—The stamps, with the word 
“official” marked over them are superseded 
now by some with S.P. (service public) printed 
on them. Nearly all the values are to be found 
with this surcharge. 


Urvovay.—There are two new stamps with 
date 1882. The 1c. basa pair of acales in the 
centre, and the 2c. a mountain surmounted by 
a minute These form the two upper 
quarterings of the arms of Uruguay, as you will 
see by referring to the stamps of 1864 or 1866. 


Fist Istaxps.—When_ the young Princes 
who have lately returned from their tour round 


the world were at Levuka, the capital of the 
Fiji Islands, they were invited to print the first 
sheet of staraps with the portrait of our Most 
Gracious Queen. You will remember that all the 
other stamps were a close involution of the ori- 
ginal stamp issued by King Cacabau, which had 
C.R. undera crown. The stamps issued after 
1874, when the islands were ceded to Great 
Britain, had V.R. printed (or surcharged) over 
the C.R. until 1879, when a new die was pre- 
pared in which the initials V.I. were substi- 
tuted for the C.R. 
1 shilling, light brown. 


HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 
By Horace PEtuerick. 
PART V. 

Nae violin is now ready for the purfling, or 
little fillet, seen in almost all violins to | 

run round by the borders, and, as it were, form 
a second outline. It consists of three pieces of 
different coloured wood joined together as 
veneer, the two outer ones dark. It is cut into 
long slips and sold ready for insertion in the 
groove made round the borders. This is 
managed as follows. The exact width of the pur- 
fling should be measured, and two lines scratched 
round, the distance apart that the purfling 
is thick ; it may be done with two similar pieces 
of metal filed to size, as shown, care being 
taken not to tear up the grain while proceeding. 
These lines will only be used as the guides for 


the knife, whose point will require nicely sharp- 
ening. It should be held rather upright, but 
irmly 


ij by the hand, and gently run 
round Cow degrees, The wood’ should be 
routed out from the groove by a small bradawl, 
or something similar, care being taken not to 
bruise the walls. It will not be n to 
make the ve quite as deep as the purfling as 
usually sold. When placed in it may projeet 
slightly above the groove to allow of fining down 
alittle. Round the larger curves the purfling will 
bend well in without further attention, but for : 
the smaller ones heating by the Italian-iron will 
be n for work. The middle carve 
should be doce rst. by placing a little glue in 
the groove and placing the purfling in imme- 
diately and pressing down with the polished 
end of the handle of almost any small tool. 
The ends must previously be cut carefully off 
for the mitring at the corners (Fig. 28a). hen 


tae 


Fig. 28a. 


the whole of the purfling has been neatly placed 
in all round the violin on both sides and dried, 
a gouge run round will clear off the projecting 
part above the groove, and give it a neat ap- 
pearance. It will be seen now better whether the 
purfling has been neatly inserted, and the corners 
come to a good point, this being a part of the 
work on the violin which helpa to give what is 
called character. A small curved scraper should 
be used round the borders very carefully over 
the purfling, which in nicely-modelled violins is 
a little lower than the border, lying in a very 
shallow channel. 

It will be remembered that the upper edge of 
the border of both front and back plates was 
left sharp and square; this should now be 


rounded off all round with the file and gias- 
paper. The nut also can be finished. A good 
new copy of one of the old makers will te a 
better guide for this part than any descriptici 
or illustration. All is presumed to be now in 
readiness for the varnishing. The number of 
recipes for varnishes, gil, and spirit is legion, 
Every modern maker has his pet theory as tot: 
method and materials used by the great Italian 
masters, and keeps bottles of different mixtures 
of dissolved resin in his private cupboard avay 
from the vulgar gaze, being hopefal that each 
new effort will bring him to the goal of his an- 
bition—generally that his newly-made instr. 
ment shall be mistaken for one by the «ii 
masters, or be thought as good, and his effurs 
are chiefly directed to the covering of them wit: 
something that will, in its tint and manne“! 
being laid, ave an air of antiquity to his work. 
As well might a student in painting endeavour 
to make his works look valuable by the us 
dark-toned and ancient-looking colours and 
oils. The young violin-maker should keep fre 
from meddling with any mixtures reputed togire 
false age and wear; he must remember that ol 
the good uld instruments must at one time bare 
looked quite new and fresh, without the sab- 
dued or mellowed aspect that age slone will 
give ; but nevertheless with all their splendoar 
of colour and perfect transparency present. 

To get a reasonably appearance as regaris 
lustre and transparency is not a matter of grat 
difficulty, and is within the reach of any carf:! 
student. Great care and extreme cleanliness in 
material go an immense way in achieving gui 
results. For facility the following may be re 
commended as being in colour and tra+ 


| parent and easily applied. Obtain either froms 


chemist or drysalter an ounce of seed lac, which 
after well washing in water and drying, plait 
an ordinary sized medicine bottle, pour in alitt! 
spirit-of-wine, shake about a little, then poor of 
again, for the purpose of cleansing all impant’: 
from the pieces ; then fill up with fresh spint 
and leave it corked up to dissolve. If the spint 
is good a day or two will be sufficient to mks 
a solution ; a small piece of clear, soft, onliny 
resin will reduce the hardness of the varais! 
thin coat of which will show a fine golden culs:" 


res, E 

Some boiled linseed-oil, with a clean b git 
brush, should be passed over the whole of the 
work now, and the violin hung up in « mol 
rately warm place. After hanging for: 1 bet 
or two, another dressing with the oil 
given, and then left to dry. This will 
the spirit causing the grain to swell, a 
lessen the brittleness of the varnisl 
thoroughly hardened. The neck need 
present be oiled except about the er 1 

utton and the insertion in the body 
instrument. 

The violin being taken down when ¢ |, 
first coat of the spirit-varnish will be 
with a good-sized camel-hair brush, be 
at one end, and going by regular progre 
the other, and then the sides and odgr: 
brush should not be moved about, and 
touched twice during the application. 
little result will be perceptible each tin 
number of conte required will depend 
depth of colour that will please the eye. 
brush gets clogged, it must be cleanse 
little spirit and wiped with a rag. li 
weather, an hour or so will be all that 
sary to wait between each coat. When st * 
depth~of colour has been obtained, the 
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ment can be hung up again and left fora day or 
two for the varnish to get quite sct and hard. 
When taken down, the surfave will not be per- 
fectly level like glass, so it will require a little 
polishing, by means of arag, with some sweet, 
oil and rottenstone, then with one with oil only, 
and afterwards a clean rag. ‘There was a custom 
among the eminent Cremonese makers of paint- 
ing black the edge of the scroll and the four 
upright junctions of the ribs at the corners. As 
this requires much exactness, it had better be 
omitted if the young maker has any doubts as 
to success. 

Our violin is now reaching the last stages of 
its construction, and that which remains to 
done is connection with the fitting-up, or regu- 
lation, as it is termed. It will be remembered. 
that in making the neck a piece of wood was 
slightly glued on to the flat surface of the neck. 
This may be now removed, and the finger-board, 
which should be of good black ebony, got ready. 


This can be bought, partly finished up, at the | 


same places as the other wood. The parts of the 
neck and finger-board that are to unite should 
de finished off to a perfect level, glued, and 
secured by screw cramps. ‘The latter, to hold on 
to the rounded side of the neck, will require 
some hollowed pieces of wood to press 
to prevent slipping. The ordinary len 
the finger-board is about ten and a half inches ; 
width at the lower end, one and three-quarter 
inches ; upper, one inch. A small plane, run 


along each side from end to end, if the glue is ; 


dry, for a finish off, will be neces: 
final polish-up of the neck can be given. 
necessary, the file may be used, and then glass- 
paper, with some oil. It will not be forgotten 
that the upper part of the fingerboard must be 
nicely squared off, so that the nut over which the 
strin; 
detailed description of the shape and fitting of 
this part is unnecessary, as a glunce at the model 
to be copied will be suficicnt. The piece of 
ebony at the lower end of the violin, and over 
which the catgut of the tailpiece goes, must be 
now let into a space cut for it squarely, and in 
the exact centre, and glued, and afterwards 
rounded down carefully with glasspaper, after 
which the hole can be made for inserting the 
tailpin. This should be done carefully first with 
a small gimlet, and then gradually enlarged to 
the requisite sized opening. What is known as 
a rat-tail file is very useful for finishing this to 
the size that the peg will require. This latter 
should fit tightly the whole of its length, other- 
wise the great pull of tho strings will alter its 
direction, and cause unsightliness as well as 
damage to the aperture. 

There remains yet some work to be done on 
the instrument itself, and that is the pertorating 
the holes tor the pegs, which can be done in the 
same way as the fist operation, with great care 
as to the exact direction and position. This 
also can be copied from the model. 

The construction of the instrament may now 
be fairly said to be complete. Tho final arrango- 
ments are concerning things that can be taken 
nway at pleasure, namely, tho tail-piece to which 
the strings are attached, tho bridge over which 
they must be strained, and the sound-post under 
to support the strain and give energy to the 
sounds emitted. And first of these, the tail-piece 
imust have the piece of catgut inserted to hook 
on to the tail-pin ; it must be properly secured 
by heating the ends,after measuring and placing 
in position, so as ta make them swell. A piece ot 
cotton should be tightly wound round close up 
to each end and fastened off. It should now be 
hooked on to the tail-pin, and is ready for the 
strings to be placed in, which done, the ends can 
be in the usual way passed over the finger-board 
nut into the peg box, and wound on the pegs 
very slightly, for the bridgo must now come. 
Having been cut to the required arch (see to the 
model again), and the fect fitted exactly to the 
belly of the violin when resting on it, and in a 
manner to slant backwards ao trifle, it may be 
placed under the strings in position, which should 
he with the back of the feet in a line with the 
inner cuts which are on each side of the sound- 

‘ies, The strings should only have sutlicient 

usion to keep the bridge upright. The sound- 


‘y, aud the 


It | 


will have to pass may be fitted truly. A | 


post, the last thing of all to be fitted, should | 
be made from a picce of fiue-grained pine and | 


cut a little smaller in diameter than an ordinary 
eedar pencil. The length required may be asecr- 
tained by cutting pieces ef card to length and 
inserting them ; if they touch top and bottom 
the sound-post may be cut to the same length, 
each end sloping olf so as to fit the iuside of the 
violin as neatly as possible. It should not bo 
very tight in, and yet not so loose as to full 
down from a mere shake ; it sh 
upright and a little behind the right feot of the 
bridge. This being done, the strings may be 
wound up to their proper pitch, aud as there 
will be at first a considerable giving of the 


strings, watch must be made that the bridye 1s | 


not pulled forward. A little pinching of each 
string in front of the bridge on each winding will 
counteract this until all is settled down easily. 
And now comes the anxious moment for 
the young maker. All is ready, here is the in- 
strument finished in every detail. It has now 
to make some sort of return for the many hours 
of thought and toil. 


progress ; crowding round, brothers, sisters, or 
schoolfellows will be waiting and looking with 


‘ anxious smiles, or maybe with a little fmendly . 
chaff, at the new-born violin as it lies on the: 


bench, and waiting impatiently for the result 


on which the hopes and expectations have been | 


directed—its voice. It will have one—of 
kind ? how will it speak ? will ic have a squeaky 
or a full round mellow voice? will it answer 
promptly and willingly to the gentle persuasions 
of the bow?) We can only here touch upon the 
probabilities, Letting alone the difliculties at- 
tending the acquisition of wood of tine acoustic 
properties, in nearly every first effort in the con- 
struction of a violin the beginner errs on the 
side of inequality in the quantities of wood and 
general roughness in the strueture ; the etlect of 
this is to prevent the full natural volume of tone 
being thrown out, as it is termed ; this of course 
can to a few degrees be rectilied, but the maker 
will have already gained experience enough to 
induce him to be more rigorously exact in his 
measurements when about to commence number 
two, 

The enthusiasm of the young maker and 
friends will naturally lead to some inquiries 
about famous violin-makers and their works, 
and these articles would not be complete with- 
out some notice of the leading men in this art. 
Without doubt violin-making had its in the 
town of Brescia, in Italy. The first known 
maker of the true violin was Gaspar di Salo, who, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, must 
be considered the true inventor and one of the 
most eminent men of genius that ever lived, as 
he appears to have conceived of the possibility 
of a different kind of stringed instrument, both 
as to its tone and shape, from anything that had 
been in use for centuries before, and which has re- 
tained all its peculiarities to the present day with- 
out alteration or improvement. Except in ele- 
gance of outline and finish, he designed the struc- 
ture to be in use apparently for all time to come. 
(See p. 101). Taking the corners to be the first and 
principal distinguishing particulars between the 
ancient viols and the violin proper, Gaspar di 
Salo, as the originator of the idea, does not ap- 
pear to have been aware of the extent to which 
they might be used in the expression of beauti- 
ful outline (see No.1). His pupil and successor, 
Maggini, does not appear to have taken kindly 
to the new idea of ihe four corners, as he inva- 
tiably makes them stumpy, while following his 
master in most other respects (No. 2). When the 
Amate family, Andrew, Jerome, Antony, and 
Nicolas, took up with the new-fashioned instru- 
ment they showed appreciation of it in letting 
their fancy run free in a number of most elegant 
variations of the design for half acentury, ending 
with what is known as the Grand Amati, the work 
of Nicolas, the great artist of the family, who 
seeins to have found out the extent of develop- 
ment to which the four corners could be carried. 
while yet retaining the greatest refinement 
beauty of proportion. His pupil and suc 
in repute was the world-renowned Antonius 
Stradivarius, who, with his rival Joseph Guar- 


Ad be also quite | 


Some slight failures have | 
perhaps occurred and been overcome during the ; 


nerins, has perhaps had his name forged m+ 
often than any mortal before or since his tin: 
He was content for many years with makin: 
violins and larger instruments of the same cls. 
in the saine style as his master, till his ide: 
the best proportion were sufficiently st 
when he left his old patterns and gave us 
is known as the Stralivarins model, thanw 
universal opinion is that nothing can go fui 
{in perfection of beauty and symmetry. 
shortened the corners and gave increased a 
tion to the line at the waist, making the 
part of the loop larger, straightening the mid: 
enough to give greater firmness iu appearanc:. 
This will be seen to advantage on reference to 
No. 2. His rival in renown, Joseph Gnaruerics, 
took up with this idea, and thought that a far. 
ther lengthening and widening out of the loser 
part of the waist would not be incdmpstitl 
with elegance, if the corners were again pari 
down with judgment, and that a little of thr 
old Brescian touch put to the sound. 
| would give more piquancy to the design. T 


tesult was the world-wide-known Joseph Guar 
nerius pattern (No. 4). 

It might be thought that the battle of loops, 
corners, and lines was now pretty well at ao 
who 


end. But no. Up comes Carlo Berg 
says, “If the force of nature can no farth: 
I'll join the other two and yet be indeper 
With him accordingly the middle loop is ca 
tiousty enlarged at both upper and lower parts 
(No. 8): but, to retain stability and harmyny of 
; outline, he found it necessary to straighten the 
part above the upper corners ; he also place 
sound-holes, often beautifully cut, nearer 
sides, giving great individuality. A mal 
originality, Jacob Stainer, must not be o 
looked. “A pupil of Nicolas Amati, he, de: 
of striking out a path of his own, unfortnnat 
took a wrong direction in thinking that bea 
could be retained with increased rotuadits 
although high finish before the advance of 
divarius caused him to be honoured by swarm: 
of imitators in his day, he has been obliged te 
retire to an inferior position in comparison witl. 
the chiefs of the Cremona school. 

During these progressive variations on th 
original design of Gaspar di Salo, there was ale 
a change going on in the kind of tone. Abou | 
the same time great advances were being mat 
in the composition and performance of viol 
music ; from the more solemn character of ton: 
of the earliest makers there was arising a mere 
brilliant yet refined power, with the clima: 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius. By what my 
these men of genius obtained the fine qu: 
of tone which distinguish their instrumes 
delight their hearers is not known, as t 
pupils and followers did not hand down ti 
secrets of their profession, if there were such, ‘0 
the modern makers, who chiefly devote ther 
energies to the manufacture of instruments thst 
shall appear to the simple to be extremely vid 
and well-worn, and thus get twenty times thi: 
real value in money. The practice of the put 
Italian art appears to have died out about eigh:y 
years since with Laurentius Storioni, a prolif? 
designer, and now of great repute among th 
Italians. The admirabie qualities of his instri- 
ments will doubtless obtain here the recognitiez 
they deserve when they are better known. 

Some notice, in conclusion, of the illustration 
of eight violins by the great masters which 
accompanies this letterpress will be interesting. 
No. 1 is from a genuine specimen of old Gaspar 
di Salo in my possession, formerly owned by 3 
distinguished pupil of the celebrated comy 
Spohr. How many owners previously hair 
we should like to know. If it could relate it: 
history, adventures, hairbreadth escapes from 
destruction, what a tale it might unfold! It 
strong for a century more of wear, and is st 
capable of singing with a superb, round, svm:p- 
thetic voice when in the hands of a pertorne? 
with some of the soul of music. 

For the next two violins we are all indcb’ 
to the kindness of his Royal Highness the Du 
ot Edinburgh, who gave me special permis 
to e drawings of them at Clarence Hei 
for this paper. The first (marked No. 2) 
small yiolin by Jacobi Stainer, presented to 


he RS, ee) an, camel 
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Royal Highness, when a youth, by the Duke 
of Cambridge. It is an interesting specimen, 
surmounted by a conventional lion’s head in- 
stead of the usual scroll. It has yellow varnish, 
af wood quality, but there is not the exquisite 
inish in detail of some of this maker's works. 
Tim next (No. 3) is a noble specimen of the 
pest period of Stradivarius, and has been well 
played and worn, but is without fracture. This 
will be understood as meaning good preserva- 
tion in comparison with a vast number of 
Lighly-prized works of the great Italian makers, 
which now look as if they had been freely used 
to send shuttlecocks up in the air, or dragged 
thont as carts by young children. It will be 
«en, on comparison with the others, how 
Strulivarius has combined grace and grandeur 
n the outline. He made a number of violins 
ihout the same period (1720) from the same 
‘ozs of wood ; one formerly belonging to me 
identical in outline and model. No. 4 is 
oy Joseph Guarnerius, at a rather late period 
1740). The sound-holes are not quite so 
winted or Brescian in character as his earlier 
ones, bat it will be seen the other characteristics 
ie present. It belongs toa well-known ama- 
eur, and no tender young baby is taken more 
ure of. No. 5 (Maggini) is from a tracing of 
a+ Whose whereabouts at present is not known 
ome, No. 6 is a small violin by Hieronymus 
nd Antonius Amati, in my collection, made in 
u18, and a veritable gem as to shape, finish, 
avl varnish, and looks more as if mado a year 
two since than in the reign of James 1. 
‘ethaps it was thought too pretty to send out 
o rough it in the way of many others. No. 7 
san early Stradivarius also in my collection, 
late 1633, in fine preservation, and an instance 
f his highest finish in detail. It is a delight- 
ul swlo instrument, having a beautiful voice-like 
one, with much power. On comparison, No. 3 
vill be seen to be bolder and more set in out- 
ine, the result of twenty years’ experience in 
tw life of the master. No. 8 (Carlo Bergonzi, 
ute 1731), formerly belonging to me, and pre- 
ously in the celebrated Gillot Collection, is a 
wattiful outlined instrament of brilliant tone. 
It has not been possible to get these instru- 
nents all drawn to scale, so their relative sizes 
1ast not be taken as exact. 

Iu conclusion, should any young resder 
equire any further information on any point, 
shall be’ happy to answer inquiries, addressed 
a the usual way to our Editor. 

(THE END.) 
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Problem No. 68. 
By J. C. WEST. 
[ BLACK. | 


EE g_eh 
T WHITE. | 


White to play, and mate in three (8) move 


Os ProBLeNs, 
(Continued from page 79.) 

HFSE are the principal combinations of 
T checkmate with three white pieces. (A 
double check and mate with three pieces upon 
the complete domain is impracticable.) The 
white K, being the essential piece in the game, 
must always stand somewhere, and when not 
mentioned in these positions, must then be sup- 
posed to occupy some convenient square, such as 
al, hi, g8, ete. Of the mates with four white 
pieces may be mentioned the following :— 


22. Kb6; LfG; Pd3,e4. 
23. Ke3; Md4; Od7,d8. 
24. Kb7; Mc6; OfF3,f6. 
2. Md6; Od7; Pd3,e5. 
26. Mc4; Ob6,f7; PFS. 


The four minor officers cannot attack the en- 
tire domain, bnt by using two Ps instead of 
the eccond N the following pretty mate is ob- 
tained :-— 


27. Ng2; Ob7,c6; PbS, £5. 


The Os might as well stand on c4 and 6, or 
on c6 and f7, or on b5 and d7, etc. (The K d5 
could be placed into a mate with the four minor 
officers, or with the two Ms and one O; in either 
case it would stand in adouble check, but it 
would be impossible to obtain that position by a 
move.) 

The position may contain as many as five or 
seven white pieces, as :— 


28. Kd7; Pc3,d3,d4, e4. 
29. Pb5, v3, c5, a3, d4, e4, £5. 


In most cases, not only in problems, but also 
in games, soine of the eight ring-squares are 
blocked, and then the mate-position contains 
from five toten picces. Still retaining the black 
K on d 5, there may be mentioned only tho fol- 
lowing mates :— 


Back. Wuitr. 

30. Ld6;Mc5. Kf3;Le4. 
31. Ped,ed. Lda7;Pda4. 
32. Mc5, e5. Md8;042,a8. 
83. Oc5, dé. Le4;Ma5,a8; Pf3. 
34. Nod. Le4;0g5;Pc5. 
35. Pe4,d4,d6,c6. Mf5;Nh1. 
36. Oc4, c5. Md2,e6;O0f4. 
87. Nc4,e5;0c6, Kal: Mg5; Nf2; 

06; Pdé. Oc3. 
38. Md4,e5;0d6, Oc3. 

e4; Pc5,c6, e6. 
39. Md6,e5;Nd4, Kb3; Pec4. 


04;Pc5,cG, c6. 

One more example ought to be mentioned, 
namely, that of a double check and mate, caused 
by the promotion of a P, and in which seven 
squares of the domain are attacked in one move, 
thus :— 

40. Kd6;Lc6. Ld8;Mce8;Nf8. 

If in this No. 40 the black L had stood on di, 
and the second white M on h7, then white 
would have moved tho P from e7 to d8, by 
taking a piece there, and promoting the P to an 
O, mating. 

(To be continued.) 


ce 


THE DRUMMER-BOY : 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Lovrs Rovssevet. 


CHAPTER VII.—THR COLO) ORDERLY. 


FEW days afterwards Ralph reccived 
orders to present himsclf before the 
colenel. 
«My lad,” said the baron, “I have had 
you come to me so that I can ecmpliment 
you on your conduct—not simply because 


you have acted as a really good fellow, and 
did what you could for that character La 
Fortune, who is not a bad soldier after all, 
for I am aware that in so doing you only 
behaved as becamc a man of honour. 
Nothing can be more detestable than tale- 
bearing under such circumstances. What 
I wish more to congratulate you on is 
the dignity which you showed under the 
cruel and unmerited reproof which was in- 
flicted on you. Not being able to clear 
yourself honourably, you submitted with- 
out protest, and showed us much sense as 
spirit in understanding that the uvjust 
punishment I was about to infic sn you 
was dictated by inexoruble displine, and 
not by any avimosity on my Pp. Besides, 
you might perhaps think that I had felt 
some bitterness at the way in which you 
refused to enter my service.” 

“Believe me, colonel— ” 
Ralph. 

“I respect your scruples,” continued 
M. de l’Estrade, ‘‘ and I quite understand, 
without any explanation, that a boy of 
spirit like you would prefer the livery of 
the king—or rather the livery of France— 
to that which I offered you. Nevertheless, 
a soldicr can, without forfeiting his honour, 
serve his chief even out of the ranks.” 

“T shall be very glad,” answered the 
lad, in a firm voice, ‘if I can be of any use 
to you, and I beg you will do as you please 
with me.” 

“I do not doubt it,” continued the 
colouel. ‘In fact, I thought so of you. 
I want to have near me, amongst my order- 
lies, a young fellow who is intelligent, 
plucky, and honest, and whom I could 
employ in delicate matters. You seem to 
have all the necessary qualifications. You 
speak English, I think?” 

“A little, colonel—just enough to under- 
stand and to be understood.” 

“Very good! Can you read it?” 

“Pretty fluently.” 

“You have made very rapid progress,” 
observed the baron. ‘To learn English in 
so short a time denotes rare intelligence.” 

“I do not quite deserve your compli- 
ment,” replied Ralph, modestly. ‘‘ At the 
college of Pontlevoy I learnt the rudiments 
of the language.” 

“Ah!” said the officer, ‘‘ you were at 
Pontlevoy? I congratulate you; it is a 
celebrated place.” 

Ralph perceived that he had said some- 
thing imprudent, for the Abbey of Pontle- 
voy was only open at this period to pupils 
from noble families, and so he blushed, and 
hastened to reply, ‘‘ My relatives obtained 
permission from the abbé fer me to attend 
the classes.” 

But the colon2] did not seem to notice 
his hesitation, and contented himself with, 
“You spent your time there to some profit, 
it would seem. So much the better; and 
I will tell La Ramée to-day that I am 
going to put you on my staff.” 

“ Shall I cease to be a drummer ?”” asked 
Ralph, quickly. 

“Will that grieve you ?” 

“Well, colonel, if I am not tall enough 
for a grenadier I will have to remain a 
i drummer, unless I wish at the first battle 
‘to remain behind in the camp with the 
| servants and the baggage.” 

“No, my friend,” said the officer. ‘You 
will stay among the drummers, and I hope 
that you will soon show, in beating the 
charge, that you have profited by the 
lessons of La Ramée. And besides, think- 
| ing about that, you secm to be the favourite 
of our brave sergeant. They say he loves 
you like a son.” 


stammered 
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“That is true, colonel, and I also love 
him.” 

“Yes,” said M. de l'Estrade. ‘ La 
Ramée is a brave and honest svldier, who 
would walk straight to his death the mo- 
ment I ordered him. Well, as you are so 
much together, you may tell him that I 
have chosen him and you to accompany 
me on a walk I am going to take to-mor- , 
row. Let both of you be at head-quarters 
to-morrow morning at seven o'clock pre- 
cisely.” 

*© With our “rams, colonel ?” 

“No, Le‘ tuie time,” said the officer, 
laughing - Yuu can go now.” 

La Ramee »tva.ted Ralph’s return with 
impatience. He was vaguely uneasy, fear- 
ing, in his anxiety for bis 
protéyé, some fresh ad- 
venture, so that when he 
saw him appear, he said 
to him, 

‘* Well, what did the 
colonel want with you?” 

**Good news,” said the 
, lad, cheerfully, and with- 
out delay he gave the 
sergeant a detailed re- 
port of his interview 
with the colonel. When 
he reached the point at | 
which M. de 1'Estrade 
had made him his orderly, La Ramée in- 
terrupted him with, 

4 1 , that is the good news you have, is 
it? You can keep it forme. That is just 
my luck. I give myself the trouble of 
selecting a pupil, I teach him his trade, so 
that he can do a roll fairly well, when, hey 
presto, comes the colonel and makes a sign, 
and there is nothing more seen or heard of 
the drummer. I hardly like to say it, but | 
you are really ungratef1.” 

“But, my dear La Ramée,” answered 
the lad, laughing, ‘I tell you that I re- 
main with you, and that I all only leave 
my rank when the colonel wants me. Rest 
assured that at the first battle I shall beat 
the drum by your side; M. de l’Estrade 
has promised me that I shall.” 

The vexation of the good ser; 
to joy when he learnt the en 
interview with the chief. 

** Nevertheless,” he said, ‘‘I am afraid 
that one day or other you will put aside 
your drum to take to the halberd. The 
celonel has taken a fancy to you, and will 
push you on. When a fellow knows how 
to read and write, and looks like a gentle- 
man, a8 you do, he can nowadays, with 
these new-fangled ideas, rise to be an 
officer.” 

The next morning, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, at the hour ordered by the baron, 
the two drummers arrived at head-quar- 
ters. 

Before the door of the rough shanty of 
planks, where the commander-in-chief of 
the French army was quartered, there 
stood a coach with four horses, a big, heavy 
travelling berline, dating at least from the 
reign of Louis xv.; between enormous 
wheels, slung on broad leather straps, 
there hung the huge yellow body, furnished 
before and behind with a double seat. A 
few of the Lauzun hussars, with their car- 
bines hung at their saddles, waited near 
the carriage, to which they were to form 
the escort. 

La Ramée contemplated these prepara- 
tions with great surprise, while Ralph 
failed cnutircly to understand them. Sud- 
denly, at a sign from the officer command- 
ing the platoon, the hussars drew their 

«bres, and came to attention; Marshal 


ant turned 
of Ralph's 


; The younger speaks English, and may 


| Rochambeau appeared at the door of the 
| shanty, and walked towards the berline, 
followed by three officers and the colonel 
of the Royal Auvergne. The latter, hav- 
ing noticed Ralph and his companion, 
beckoned them to approach, and presented 
them to the marshal, saying, 

“ Here are the two men of my regiment 
whom I have chosen to accompany us. 


prove useful in case of 
need, fer he is the only 
man of our escort capa- 
ble of conversing with 
the country folk.” 

The marshal con- 
tented himself with an 
inclination of the head, 
and then step up 
into the vehicle, fol- 
lowed by the three 
officers and the baron, 
while at the latter’s 
order the two drummers 
climbed into the seat 
behind. 

The hussars took their 

i laces at the sides of 
the carriage, and the coachman, whipping 
his horses, the cortége rapidly left the camp 
in a cloud of dust. They soon reached the 
channel which separates the island from 
the mainland. The carriage went on to 
the bridge of boats, and in a few minutes 
had reached the American shore, and was 
passing through the rich fields of Connec- 
ticut. 

The drive was splendid. The air, 
freshened by the sea breeze, tempered the 
heat of the sun which bathed the smiling 
outlines of the farms and fruit gardens, 
and their curtains of planes and sycamores, 
in a flood of light. In the meadows the 
grazing cattle would slowly lift their heads 
to contemplate sleepily and stupidly the ; 
cloud of glittering hussars, while on ap- 
proaching the villages the children would 
run out and salute the carriage with joyful 
shouts. The country people working in 
the fields, harrowing the ground for the 
approaching sowings, barely turned round 
at the noise. It was such a picture of 


ace and prosperity, that Ralph, opening 
‘is eyes, asked himself if this could really 


| be the America for which the French had 


come to give their blood and their lives, 
or whether it was not rather some neutral 
spot, sheltered from the horrors of war by 
some special convention? Nevertheless, 
this was Connecticut, one of the first of 
the revolted states; but amongst the 
rustics, only a small number had flocked | 
to the banner of Washington, the others ' 


contenting themselves with making von 
of liberty, fearing by their departure to 
leave their farms and fields to the English, 
—selfishness which was perhaps excusable, 
considering the penury of the colonisl 
treasury, but which could scarcely bencit 
their army. 

La Ramée was no less astonished than 
Ralph at thie peaceful spectacle. Siler 
at first, and cowed by the proximity of the 
illustrious marsbal, he soon recovered his 
accustomed loquacity. 

“At last,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we see ou- 
selves on the move, and away from thit 
confounded Rhode Island, where we ar 
compelled to march backwards and for- 
wi from morning to night like a squire 
in his cage. I must say that this war is 
the queerest I ever saw or heard of. We 
cross the seas to deliver the Americans, 
whom the English are on the road to mb 
out, and then as soon as we arrive they 
shut us u) like prisoners in an island, and 
forbid us to pluckeven a rose. At the end 
of two mouths we start off on a reconnais 
ganee, in a carriage, with four general, 
twenty hussars, and two drummers with- 
outadrum. It is an odd business!” 

“Hush!” said Ralph, pointing with his 
finger to the berline below them, ‘‘if the 
marshal were to hear you!” 

“The marshal!” imperturbably coa- 
tinued La Ramée—‘‘ the marshal, you my 
rest assured, is of the same opinion 38 
am; and I believe if he were master, ¥t 
should soon come to business with the 
English. But it seems that M. Rochan- 
beau is but second fiddle here. The kirg 
has forbidden him to do anything without 
orders from M. Oua-Oua—” 

“‘ Washington,” kindly added Ralph. — 

“That is it, their general-iu-chief in 
short, for I shall never manage to p1- 
nounce his name. It seems to him thet 
General Oua—and the rest you know—i 
in no hurry to beat to action.” 

“Come, La Ramée,” said Ralph, in 3 
low tone. ‘Don’t talk politics. Cannot 
you see that our chiefs know more of thes 
things than you or I, and that what they 
do is certainly better than what we 
imagine ?” 


A big, heavy travelling berline 


“ Well, as far as that goes, yes,” said the 
sergeant; ‘‘there is no one who will tell 
me to my face that Marshal Rochambeau 
is not a perfect soldier, and that the Barc? 
de l'Estrade is unworthy to be his second. 
I promise you that the man who speaks ill 
of* our chiefs would have a very bad tice 
of it; but I would not rema‘n like this fer 
a couple of months without doing avy- 
thing!” 

(To be continued.) 
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MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Wuircuuncw SapLer, PAyMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My First Slaver,” etc., etc. 


ranDING aft, I gazed with surprise on 

the body of men who had so strangely 
nade their appearance on the deck of the 
3an Antonio. On their part, they stared 
vith no less surprise, and, with angry ges- 
ures, they gathered round me, with the 
vord ‘ Inglese” often on their lips. 

A few words in explanation from the 
aptain, however, seemed to satisfy their 
loubts, and I was left in péace. Not 
xactly in peace of mind, though, for 
here could be no question now that I had 
jot on board a queer sort of craft. No 
\onest merchantman would carry such a 
rew, either in number or character; and 
t was in this vessel, and in the power of 
hese men, that I was to remain during the 
ong voyage to Madeira! 

Anything but happy in my mind, T began 
> pace up and down the deck. Coming 


CHAPTER VII.—I AM ENTRAPPED IN A SLAVER. 


abreast of the main hatchway, involun- 
tarily I leaned over to have a look at the 
place out of which the men had come up. 
Seeing the motion, the Spanish captain, 
who was by my side, canght my arm. The 
next moment, however, he let it go, with 
a shrug of his shoulders and a laugh, which 
I interpreted—no doubt, rightly—to mean 
that I was entirely in his power, and it 
mattered not at all what I saw or did not 


see. 

So I looked down into what was sup- 
posed to be the main hold, and there, in- 
stead of the usual articles of a miscellaneous 
cargo, I saw planks laid down, forming a 
second deck, witha space of some tl or 
four feet between the planks and the deck 
overhead, 

The secret of the ship was out—she was 
a slaver, and this was the slave deck! 


“Whiz! came a shot from the schooner: 


I turned to the captain, and he nodded 
his head. ‘‘ Si, sefior, contrabanda.”” He 
had no objection at all now to speak 
openly of the traffic in which the vessel 
was engaged. 

Well, here I was, fairly embarked, and I 
must make the best of it. It was unfor- 
tunate that the consul had not detected the 
character of the San Antonio before she 
sailed ; but anyhow I should be out of her 
before she reached the West Coast. 

Had I been older and more experienced 
I should, no doubt, have felt decidedly 
uneasy at being in the power of such a set 
of ruffians. But as it was, I began, after 
the first shock of surprise, rather to enjoy 
the novelty of the thing. It is not every 
day that you can take a passage on board 
a slaver. 

My old ship the Good Intent had sailed 
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well, but this brig could have beaten her 
easily, and very shortly after leaving the 
Havannah an opportunity occurred of test- 
ing her qualities. 

A Spanish man-of-war schooner—pro- 
bably the same vessel that had been cruising 
in search of the mutineers—coasting along 
inshae, hoisted her colours and fired a 
ey 

Enstead of showing his in return and 
heaving-to, the captain, keeping ou his 
course, cracked on more sail. It would 
not at all suit the San Antonio to be over- 
hauled. 

“We shall have it now!” I thought, 
watching the schooner as, in reply to this 
act of defiance, she tacked, and proceeded 
in chase, 

Whiz! came a shot from the schooner, 
passing over our heads, and making a 
round hole in the mainsail. 

It was the first time I had ever seen a 
shot fired in anger, and I do not mind con- 
fessing that I felt rather fidgoty. especially 
when a second, equally well aimed, fol- 
lowed, making the splinters fly as it struck 
the stern. 

There was a tremendous hubbub and 
confusion as the two shots screamed 
through the air, some of the crew running 
in terror to the ropes in order to shorten 
sail, The captain, however, rushing at his 
men, dragged them away, and, with much 
expenditure of breath and many “‘ strange 
oaths,” quelled the disorder a little. Then, 
sending everybody below, even to the man 
at the wheel, he came aft and took the helm. 


Carvalho—I had found out his name— | 
pointed towards the hatchway for me to! 


go below at the same timo, but of course I ; 
remained on deck ; it would not do to show 
the white feather before a Spaniard. 

Then, leaning over the stern, I watched 
for the third shot. It was not long in 
coming, but the gunner had not managed 
well this time; and the missile struck the 
water harmlessly on our starboard quarter. 
A fourth and a fifth followed, and both 
fell short; evidently the San Antonio was 
outstripping her pursuer. 

No more shots came from the man-of- 
war schooner. Giving up the chase, she 
tacked, and resumed her original course. © 

The abject terror of the slnver’s crew had 
been contemptible enough, but really their 
boisterous joy now that they had escaped 
was almost worse, and I was glad to shut 
myself up in the small deck-cabin that had 
been placed at my disposal. 

How sick I was of that vessel and her 
crew as the days went on! Equally dis- 
gusted were the crew with their passenger, 
as could be well understood by the black 
looks with which I was regarded when on 
deck. Looking back now, I almost wonder 
that they showed their hatred only by in- 
sulting words and gestures. But, in fact, 
it must have been the captain’s firmncss 
alone that prevented his men from pro- 
ceeding from insult to violence. 

However, even he grew sulky as the 
voyage lengthened itself out ; and when at 
last, one evening at sunset, the mountain 
-peaks of Madoira came in sight. there was 
no attempt to disguise his relief at the 
near prospect of getting rid of me. 

“* Mahaka—to-morrow you go.” 

And very joyful was I at the prospect 
of going to-morrow. 

That night, in the early part of the 
middle watch, I was pitched out of my 
berth as a heavy squall struck the ship, 
and when morning 
tonio was scudding before the gale uuder 


dawned the San An- ; 


bare poles. 


, the next morning the 


For two days that storm lasted, and 
when at length the wind went down, the 
island of Madeira was some two or three 
hundred miles astern. 

I was rather curious to know how the 
captain would bear the loss of time which 
would be incurred in putting back. I need 
not have troubled myself. 

There had been a consultation on deck 
between Carvalho and his men, and that I 
was the subject of it was plain enough by 
the angry and discontented looks cast upon 
me by the talkers. It was a good oppor- 
tunity, I thought, when the discussion was 
ended, to make some inquiry of the cap- 
tain. What with his broken English and 
the equally broken Spanish which I had 
contrived to pick up during the voyage, 
we were able to carry on a little conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘When are you going to put the ship 
about for Madeira?” 

“Not at all!” was the gruff reply. 

“But you entered into an engagement 
to land me there.” . 

“And I wonld have done so—cursed 
Inglese though you are—if it had not been 
for this storm. But now, caramba! you 
must goon with us to the coast of Africa.” 

Pleasant this! However, I kad heard 
Loanda spoken of as the capital of the 
Portuguese settlements, and there would 
not be much difficuity in getting a passage 
home on board some trading vessel. 

“Then you intend carrying me on to 
Loanda ?” 

“Loanda? No! We will land you—” 
and there he stopped short and turned 
away. 

The vessel, as I knew from the consul, 


| had cleared for Loanda, but it was plain now 


that there never had been any intention of 
touching there. Plain enough also was it 
that I was in a mess—or, as dear old John 
Bunyan would have said, ‘‘ in evil case.” 

After that day I found it was no use 
attempting to gct any explanation out of 
Carvalho, and there was nothing to bo 
done but wait, patiently or impatiently, 
until our destination, whatever it might 
be, was reached. 

As we gradually neared the coast the 
strictest look-out was kept aloft, and on 
deck the captain was ever vigilant. Two 
small guns that had been stowed below 
were brought up and mounted, and some 
muskets served out to the crew. After 
what I had seen of their behaviour, how- 
ever, when under fire, I fancied they would 
scarce dare to resist any English cruiser, 
although possibly a boat attack would find 
them more ready for a fight. ; 

An odd idea came into my mind when 
watching all these preparations. Supposing 
it should be the lot of the San Antonio to 
be captured, what would be the fate of her 
passenger? My story would be a very 


queer one to tell to the captain of a cruiser, 
and it was just pro- 


brig stood inshore until within a couple of 
miles of the beach, and then coasted along 
under easy sail to the southward. 

The land was low, but as to its exact 
position I could, of course, form no con- 
Jecture—Carvalho had always carefully 
rolled up his chart if he saw me approach- 
ing. Late in the afternoon, when opposite 
asmall bay—Suma Bay, it was culled by 
some of the crew—there was great excite- 
ment on board. A flag was run up to the 
masthead, and, as if in answer to the 
signal, a column of smoke rose up from 
amongst a cluster of native huts, inter- 
spersed with some larger buildings. 

Soon a canoe, paddled by half a dozen 
blacks, with a white man—either a Spaniard 
or a Portuguese—sitting in the stern, came 
alongside. . 

I was curious to watch this personage, 
for, considering what was the brig's errand, 
there could be little doubt that he was the 
owner or ageut of a slave factory on shore. 
Carvalho, however, took him at once below 
to his cabin, and I was only able tu observe, 
as he cast a wondering glares af me on 
passing down tbe ladder, tha‘ e]taough his 
trade might be lucrative, to judgo by his 
yellow features it was anything but 
healthy. 

For about ten migutes did the conference 
between slave- captain aud slave-owner last, 
and then as the man went over the side 
again into the canoe the only word I could 
catch was mais. 

It seemed, then; that to-morrow the 
slaves were to be embarked, and that I, an 
English boy, should have to look on, an 
unwilling witness, while the brig took on 
board her load of human misery, My 
blood boiled with indignation as I watched 
Carvalho and thought how utterly help- 
less I was to prevent such villainy being 
carried out. 

He, on the other hand, evidently well 
pleased with the success of the expedition 
so far, made sail on the ship as soon as the 
canoe had shoved off, and then, calling the 
mate, gave him some orders in a low tone. 

I thought it more than likely, from the 
looks cast in my direction, that the order 
referred to me. But time only could show, 
and really I was getting rather used to be 
stared at whenever any of the slaver’s crew 
happened to be talking together. 

For several hours we coasted slowly 
along to the southward, and then, about 
four in the afternoon, the brig was hove-to 
and a boat lowered. 

Rather wondering at the cause of this 
proceeding—for there were no signs of 
habitation on shore—I was turning to- 
wards the cabin, intending to fetch a tele- 
scope, when Carvalho tapped me on the 
shoulder. 

Pointing to the boat, he ordered me to 
get in. 


(To be continued.) 


bable he might not 
believe it. No doubt 
it would be all right 
in the end, but there 
might be a good deal 
of unpleasantness to 
go through before my 
identity was proved. 
The San Antonio 
was lucky, however; 
not a suil was sighted, 
and one evening the 
masthead man_ re- 
ported land. Heav- 
mg-to for the night, 
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SNAKES’ EGGS. 


By Dr. ArtTuur Strapurxc, 
Author of * Snakes, and How to Tame Them,” ete. 


PART Il. 


J NAKES’ 
eggs, like 
those of 
alligators, 
tortoises, 
and most 
other rep- 
tiles, are 
hatched 
either by 
J the heat of 
the sun, or 
t developed in 
vying’ vegetable 
r, such as we 
have already no- 
ticed, ae @ rule. 


When they are once 
deposited, the 
mother generally 


fres off and troubles herself no further about 
them. But occasionally an exception to this rule 
oxurs, and the snake, for some reason which has 
not yet been properly explained, ‘‘sits” on the 
«gm, and endeavours to hatch them herself, as 
atin’ woald do. This has been seen in our 
London Zoological Gardens and elsewhere with 
pythons, bat ours never succeeded in bringing 
th: young to light. In Paris, however, at the 
reptile house in the Jardin des Plantes, a com- 
mon snake actually hatched her eggs for three 
ricressive years, being assisted at times with a 
little artificial heat from a spongeful of warm 
water, squeezed over her by the keeper as she 
iy on her charge. When a snake devotes her- 
sli to this task, there is a marked change in her 
manners and customs. She refuses to feed, and 
‘ill not leave the eggs to drink or bathe; she 
resents disturbance or interference fiercely, the 
tamest pet specimen being savage while the 
yocess lasts. But the most extraodinary 
thing is that they make heat at such a time! 
iles, as you know, like fish, are said to be 
blooded animals—that is, their temperature 
ties according to that of the surrounding 
objects, 

_ If you put a serpent on a warm plate it 
‘ecomes just as warm and no more, and ona 
old plate will sink exactly to the same level. 
Warm-blooded animals, on the contrary, are 
trovided with certain means of keeping always 
nearly the same temperature. We ourselves, 
+ instance, in health, have a constant heat of 
ut ninety-eight degrees, and although our skin 
4iy feel cold sometimes and hot at others, we 
sull find by putting a thermometer under the 
tongue that the inside of the body never alters 
mere than one or two degrees, unless we are ill. 
itnature has bestowed this wonderful power 
+f increasing its bodily heat independent of 
txternal circumstances upon a snake when it 
calavours to hatch its eggs, that it may the 


more readily effect its purpose, since the poor 
reptile has no native ordinary warmth where- 
with to foster them, as a bird has. If this 
remarkable fact had not been found out, we 
might have thought that the creature was only 
lying upon them accidentally, or at most 
defending them. 

I have watched a very interesting case of this 
during the past summer, which those of yon 
who think of going in for snake-keeping will be 
pleased to hear occurred with ono of our com- 
mon English variety. Of course, such an event 
may. happen at any time with one of yours. I 
hope it will, but I must warn you that it is ex- 
tremely rare. It was not the snake which laid 
the fifty-one eggs, but a smaller one, and the 
‘brood ” consisted of sixteen only. There was 
a shallow box, filled with nice moss, in the cage, 
but, disregarding this, she had gone into one 
corner and made her nest by sweeping away the 
gravel, and so clearing a round space on the 
bare wooden floor with her tail; and there I 
found her when I came down in the morning, 
lying on the little pile of eggs, and so covering 
and encircling them with her folds that the 
whole formed a compact sort of pyramid. She 
had chosen the warmest corner, where the morn- 
ing sun struck in. It was mild weather, and 
the cage was indoors, but there was no heating 
apparatus attached to it. And, as if understand- 
ing that much more warmth would be required 
to hatch out the snakclings, she seemed to cling 
around the eggs with might and main, never 
uncovering them for an instant of her own 
accord, but making the most warlike demon- 
strations when I introdnced the thermometer 
between her coils, or when the other snakes 
came blundering around and, getting between 
her and the woodwork, pushed her off, as they 
too often did. Then she would set to work to try 
and restore the heap as before, apparently mak- 
ing an effort to collect the scattered eggs by 
throwing her body around them and drawing 
them in. I always replaced them for her, but 
I am bound to say she was not a bit grateful for 
my assistance. She was always hotter than the 
surrounding air and her cagemates—sometimes 
more than four degrees, and sometimes only a 
little more than a degree anda half. Seeing 
that the others frequently annoyed her, I made 
several attempts to rig up a partition in the 
case so as to screen her, but they all failed to 
keep the intruders out, and a box or flower-pot 
inverted over her would have deprived her of 
the sunlight. So, at the end of a week, I care- 
fully removed her and the eggs, all together, to 
a compartment of my boas’ cage, which is heated 
artificially, thinking that she would be comfort- 
able there and go on with her hatching in peace. 
Lam sorry to say, however, that in a very short 
time she deserted them, seeming to feel that 
there was no longer any need for her exertions 
in that hot place. Her temperature rose no 
more, and she could never be induced to lie on 
them again. The eggs became addled, and had 
to be thrown away. 

If you half bury or bed them in a box of damp 
sand, they will very likely hatch out in a hot- 
house or other similar place, but wherever they 
hre they must be kept constantly warm ; it 


will not do to put them beside the fire in the 
daytime and let them get cold at night. A factory 
or kiln where a furnace-is burning all the year 
round is a good situation, if you have access to 
any such; but you had better nail your box 
down tight before leaving it there, when you 
have found a suitable spot for it, and simply say 
there are ‘“‘eggs” in it, for if those in whose 
charge you place it hear there is a possibility of 
serpents making their appearance, they will 
probably ‘‘have an accident” with it, and 
throw the whole concern in the fire! ‘* Eggs” 
will only suggest birds. You may show them, 
if you like, without any danger of revealing 
what they are, unless they are touched ; nobody 
objects to birds. A number of English snakes 
were hatched over a warm tank in a conserva- 
tory at the Zoological Gardens the othor day ; 
the time required varies from six to thirteen 
wecks, according to the degree of heat. I have 
succeeded in bringing the eggs of foreign serpents 
to maturity in the tropics on the roof of a house, 
and in wet cotton-wool in the engine-room of a 
steamer during a long voyage, though I have 
had many more failures than successes in that 
line. Once I carried about a number of coral 
snake's eggs in a flat tin case sewn inside tho 
lining of my waistcoat for a considerable time, 
but no little scarlet and black creepers rewarded 
atience. 

e spoke just now of the eggs of other 
reptiles. Many besides snakes lay them, far 
too many to mention hero, much less describe 
them all. Turtles’ eggs are nearly round, much 
the size and shape of a small orange, and aro 
very rich and delicious to eat ; like the snakes’, 
they have only a soft covering, and are filled 
with a yolk which does not become hard on boil- 
ing. Some tortoises lay a round or globular 
egg of the same size, but enclosed in a hard 
shell, like a bird’s, ‘Terrapins’ are very long 
and narrow, also hard-shelled. The eggs of the 
iguana, a huge green lizard which has a crest of 
spines all down the back, are greatly esteemed 
in Central America, and I can testify from ex- 
perience that they make a capital omelette. 
Alligators’ eggs have a very thick shell, and aro 
about as big as those of a goose (smaller than 
what one would expect from such an immense 
brate), but longer. The infant alligators may 
often be seen wriggling out of them, half buried 
in the hot mud on the banks and shoals of 
tropical rivers. I have eaten, or at least tasted 
theso eggs, but found them oxceedingly nasty, 
having—like alligator-meat—a strong nauseous 
flavour of musk. In some parts, however, they 
are said to be devoured greedily by savage tribes, 
who prefer them when the young one is half 
developed inside! I knew an old Jady in 
Nicaragua who put four alligators’ eggs into- 
the nest of a sitting mountain-hen. The un- 
conscious fowl took all duc care of them, not 
suspecting that she had been imposed upon, and 
at length hatched them. Great wes her sur- 
prise, as may be imagined, at the strange 
chickens! For some hours she seemed too 
astonished to move ; then, after a close inspec- 
tion of them, she put an end to the matter by 
ae them with a blow from her beak, and: 
pecked thom to pieces, 


GODFREY MORGAN: A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Junes Verne, 


Author of “The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—IN WHICH IT WILL BE SEEN THAT WILLIAM W. KOLDERUP WAS PROBABLY RIGHT 1N INSURING MIS SHIP. 


[ame the following days—the 13th, 
Mth, and 15th of Juno—the barometer 
tovly fell, without any attempt to rise in 
the alightest degree, and the weather 
variwble, hovering between rain and 

Wad or storm. The breeze strengthened 
wesiderably, and changed to south- 
westerly. It was a head-wind for the 
Dream, and the waves had now increased 


» 


enormously, and lifted her forward. The 
sails were all furled, and she had to depend 
on her screw alone; under half-steam, 
however, so as to avoid excessive labour- 
ing. 

‘Godfrey bore the trial of the ship’s 
motion without even losing his good 
humour for a moment. Evidently he was 
fond of the sea, 


But Tartlet was not fond of the sea, and 
it served him out. It was pitiful to see 
the unfortunate professor of deportment 
deporting himself no longer, the professor 
of dancing dancing contrary to every rule 
of his art. To remain in his cabin, with 
the soas shaking the ship from stem to- 
stern, he could not. 

“ Air! air!” he gasped. 
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“He clung to the rails, 


And so he never left the deck. A roll ’ his pupil, ‘‘it is not impossible for us to 
sent him rolling from one side to the other, i 


& pitch sent him pitching from one end to 
the other. He clung to the rails, he 
clutched the ropes, he assumed Srey atti- 
tude that is absolutely condemned by the 
principles of the modern choregraphic art. 
Ah! why could he not raise himself into the 
air by some balloon-like movement, and 
escape the eccentricities of that moving 
plane? A dancer of his aneestors had said 
that he only consented to set foot to the 
ground so as not to humiliate his com- 
panions, but Tartlet would willingly never 
have come down at all on the deck, whose 
perpetual agitation threatened to hurl him . 
into the abyss. i 
What.an idea it was for the rich William 
W. Kolderup to send him here! : 
“Ts this weather likely to last?” 
asked he of Captain Turcott twenty times 
a day. : 
“Dunno! barometer is not very pro-: 


mising ! ” was the invariable answer of the 
captain, knitting his brows. 

“Shall we soon get there?” 

‘Soon, Mr. Tartlet? Hum! soon!” | 


‘And they call this the Pacific Ocean !* 
repeated the unfortunate man, between a 
couple of shocks and oscillations. ! 

It should be stated that, not only did.: 
Professor Tartlet suffer from sea-sickness. 
but also that fear had seized him as he 
watched the great seething waves breaking | 
into foam level with the bulwarks of the | 
Dream, and heard the valves, lifted by the ! 
violent beats, letting the steam off through 
the waste-pipes, as he felt the steamer 
tossing like a cork on the mountains of 
water. : 

“No,” ssid he, with a lifeless look at 


he clutched the ropes.” 


capsize.” 


“Take it quietly, Tartlet,” replied Got 
frey. ‘‘ A ship was made to float! Ther: 
are reasons for all this.” 
|“ Ttell you there are none.” 

And, thinking thus, the professor bel 

. put on his life-belt. He wore it night ani 

day, tightly buckled round his waist. He 

would not have taken it off for untold goli. 

_ Every time the sea gave him a moment: 

' respite he would replenish it with anothir 

| puff. In fact he never blew it out enougi 
' to please him, 

We must make some indulgence for the 
terrors of Tartlet. To those unsccustome 
to the sea, its rolling is f a nature to cary 
some alarm, and we know that this pas | 
' sepger-in-spite-of-himself had not even. | 
till then, risked his safety on the peaceat!: 
waters of the Bay of San Francisco ; 60 thst 
we can forgive bis being ill on board a ship 
in a stiffish breeze, and his fecling terrified 
at the playfulness.of the waves. 

The weather became worse and wore, 
and threatened the Dream with a gal, 
which, had she been near the shore, would 
have been announced to her by the eni- 
Pe arin g the day the sh: dreadful 

ing the day the ship was iy 
knocked about, thou Fanning at hs 
steam so as not to damage her engine 
Her screw was continually immerging si 
emerging in the violent oscillations of be 
liquid bed. Hence, powerful strokes fra 
its wings in the deeper water, or feartl 
tremors as it rose and ran wild, causing 
heavy thunderings beneath the stern, sn 
furious gallopings of the pistons which the 
engineer could master but with difficulty. 
e observation Godfrey made, of which 
at first he could not discover the cavy. 
This was, that during the night the shak 
experienced by the steamer were infinite; 
less violent than during the day. Was be 
then to conclude that the wind then f!. 
and tuat a calm set in after sundown’ 
This was so remarkable .that, on th 


“Has the wind changed 7" | 
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right between the 21st and 22nd of June, | barometer showed some tendency to rise, 
ie endeavoured to find out some explana- | its oscillations became less frequent ; it was 
ion of it. The day had been particularly to be presumed that the bad weather 
tormy, the wind had freshened, and it | would end in northerly winds, And so in 
lid not appear at all likely that the sea | fact it happened. 

vould fall at night, lashed so capriciously | On the 25th of June, about eight o’clock 
sit had been for so many hours. in the morning, when Godfrey stepped on 
Towards midnight then Godfrey dressed, | deck, a charming breeze from the north- 
nd, wrapping himself up warmly, went | east had swept away the clouds, the sun’s 
n deck, | rays were shining through the rigging and 
The men on watch were forward, Cap- | tipping its projecting points with touches 
ain Turcott was on the bridge. of tire. The sea, deep green in colour, 
The force of the wind had certainly not | glittered along a large section of its sur- 
iminished. The shock of the waves, which | face beneath the direct influence of its 
hould have dashed on the bows of the | beams. The wind blew only in jeell> 
‘ream, was, however, very much less | gusts which laced the wave-crests with 
iolent. But in raising his 
yes towards the top of the 
innel, with its black canopy 
f smoke, Godfrey saw that 
ie smoke, instead of floating” 
‘om the bow aft, was, on 
ie contrary, floating from 
ft forwards, and following 
xe same direction as the 


lip. 
“Has the wind changed?” 
2 said to himself. 
And extremely glad at the 
reumstance he mounted the 
‘idge. Stepping up to Tur- 
tt,— 
“Captain !”’ he said. 
The latter, enveloped in 
s oilskins, had not heard 
m approach, and at first 
mld not conceal a move- 
ent of annoyance in seeing 
m close to him. 
“You, Mr. Morgan, you 
en the bridge ?” 
“Yes, I, captain. I came 
ask—” 
‘* What ?” answered Cap- 
in Turcott, sharply. 
“If the wind has not 
an ee 
“No, Mr. Morgan, no. 
ad, unfortunately, I think 
will turn to a storm!” 
“But we now have the 
nd behind us!” 
“Wind behind us—yes— 
nd behind us!” replied the 
ptain, visibly disconcerted 
the ebservation. ‘ But 
is not my fault.” 
‘* What do you mean ?”” 
“I mean that in order not 
endanger the vessel’s safe- 
I have had to put her 
out and run bofore the 
rm!” 
‘That will cause us a most lament- 
e delay!” said Godfrey. 
‘Very much so,” answered Captain 
reott; ‘‘ but when day breaks, if the sea 
's a little, I shall resume our westerly 
tte. I should recommend you, Mr. 
‘rgan, to get back to your cabin. Take 
advice, try and sleep while we are 
ming before the wind. You will be less 
»cked about.” 
yodfrey made a sign of affirmation; 
ning a last anxious glance at the low 
ads which were chasing each other with 
reme swiftness, he left the bridge, re- 
ned to his cabin, and soon resumed his 
srrupted slumbers. The next morning, 
22nd of June, as Captain Turcott had 
1, the wind having sensibly abated, the 
am was headed in proper direction. 
‘his navigation towards the west during 
day, towards the east during the night, 
ted for forty-eight hours more; but the, ‘‘ Not yet.” 


“He saw her grow on the surface of the sea." 


delicate foam; the lower sails were 
set. 

Properly speaking, they were not regular 
| waves on which the sea rose and fell, but 
only lengthened undulations which gently 
rocked the steamer. 

Undulations or waves, it is true, it was 
| all one to Professor Tartlet, as unwell when 
| it was ‘‘too soft,” as when it was ‘too 
hard.” There he was, half crouching on 
| the deck, with his mouth open like a carp 
out of water. 

The mate on the poop, his telescope at 
his eye, was looking towards the north- 
east, 

Godfrey approached him. 

‘Well, sir,” said he, gaily, ‘‘ to-day is a 
little better than yesterday." 

“Yes, Mr. Morgan,” replied the 
“* we are now in smooth water.”’ 


mate, 


‘Not yet? and why?” 

‘Because we have evidently drifted 
north-eastwards during this last spell, and 
we must find out our position exactly.” 

“‘ But there is a good sun and a horizon 
perfectly clear.” 

“At noon in taking its height we shall 
get a good observation, and then the 
captain will give us our course.” 

‘* Where is the captain?” asked Godfrey. 

‘‘ He has gone off.” 

“* Gone off?” 

“Yes! our look-outs saw from the 
whiteness of the sea that there were some 
breakers away to the east; breakers which 
are not shown on the chart. So the steam 
launch was got out, and, with 
the boatswain and three men, 
Captain Turcott has gone off 
to explore.” 

“How long ago?” 

“ About ae Dour and a 
half.” 

“‘Ah!” said Godfrey, “I 
am sorry he did not tell me. 
I should like to have gone 
too.” 

“You were asleep, Mr. 
Morgan,”’ replied the mate, 
“and the captain did not 
like to wake you.” 

“Tam sorry, but tell me, 
which way did the launch 

“Over there,” answered 
the mate, ‘‘over the star- 


board bow, north - east - 
wards.” 

‘ ‘‘ And can you see it with 
the telescope ?”” 


** No; she is too far off.” 

“‘ But will she be long be- 
fore she comes back ?” 

“She won’t be long, for 
the captain is going to take 
the sights himself, and to do 
that he must be back before 
noon.” 

At this Godfrey went and 
sat on the forecastle, having 
sent some one for his glasses. 
He was anxious to watch 
the return of the launch. 
Captain Turcott’s reconnais- 
sance did not cause him any 
surprise. It was natural 
that the Dream should not be 
run into danger on 8 part of 
the sea where breakers had 
been reported. 

Two bours passed. It was 
not until half past ten that 
a light line of smoke began 
to rise on the horizon. 

It was evidently the steam launch which, 
having finished the reconnaissance, was 
making for the ship. | 

It amused Godfrey to follow her in the 
field of his glasses. He saw her little by 
little reveal herself in clearer outline; he 
saw her grow on the surface of the sea, and 
then give definite shape to her smoke 
wreath, as it mingled with a few curls of 
steam on the clear depth of the horizon. 

She was an excellent little vessel, of im- 
mense speed, and as she came along at full 
| steam she was soon visible to the naked 
eye. Towards eleven o'clock the wash 
from her bow, as she tore throng the 
waves, was perfectly distinct, and behind 
her the long furrow of foam, gradually 


‘‘And the Dream is on the right road ?” | 


growing wider and fainter, like the tail of 
| & comet. . 
At a quarter-past eleven, Captain Tur- 
| cott hailed and boarded the Dream. 
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“Well, captain, what news?” asked | 
‘Goilfrey, shaking his hand. 

“Ah! Good morning, Mr. Morgan.” 

‘* And the breakers ?” 

“Only show!” answered Captain Tur- 
-cott. ‘* We saw nothing suspicious; our 
men must have been deceived, but Iam 
rather surprised at that, all the same.” 

“We are going ahead then ?” said God- 
frey. 

“Yes, we are going on now, but I must 
first take an observation.” H 

“Shall we get the launch on board?” 
asked the mate. 

“No,” answered the captain, ‘‘ we may 
want it again. Leave it in tow!” 

The captain’s orders were exccuted, and | 
the launch, still under stcam, dropped 
round to the stern of the Dream. 

Three-quarters of an hour afterwards, 
Captain Turcott, with his sextant in his 
hand, took the sun’s altitude, and having 
made his observation, he gave the course. 
That done, having given a last look at the | 
horizon, he called the mate, and taking bim : 
into his cabin, the two remained there in 
long consultation. 

The day was a very fine one. The sails 
had been furled, and the Dream steamed 
rapidly without their help. The wind was 
very slight, and with the specd given by 
the screw there would not have been | 
enough to fill them. 

Godfrey was thoroughly happy. This | 
navigation over a beautiful sca, under a | 
beautiful sky, could anything be more 
cheering, could anything give more im- 
pulse to thought, more satisfaction to the 
mind? And it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Professor Tartlet also began to re- | 
cover himself a little. The state of the sea 
did not inspire him with immediate dis- 
quictude, and his physical being showed a 
little reaction. He tried to eat, bat with- 
out tasteor appetite. Godfrey would have 
had him take off the life-belt which en- 
circled his waist. but this he absolutely 
refused todo. Was there not a chance of 
this conglomeration of wood and iron, 
which men call a vessel, gaping asunder 
at any moment? 

The evening came. A thick mist spread 


over the sky, without descending to the 
level of the sea. The night was to be 
much darker than would have been 
thought, from the magnificent day. 

There was no rock to fear in thesc parts, 
for Captain Turcott had just fixed his 
exact position on his charts; but collisions 
are always possible, and they are much 
more frequent on foggy nights. 

The lamps were carefully put into posi- 
tion as soon as the sun went down. The 
white one was run up the mast, and the 
green light to the right and the red one to 
the left gleamed in the shrouds. If the 
Dream was run down, at the least it would 
not be her fault—that was one consolation. 
To founder even when one is in order is to 
founder nevertheless, and if any one on 
board made this observation it was of 
course Professor Tartlet. However, the 


worthy man, always on the roll and the 


pitch, had regained his cabin, Godfrey his, 
the one with the assurance, the other in the 
hope, that he would pass a good night, for 
the Dream scarcely moved on the crest of 
the long waves. 


Captain Turcott, having handed over ! 
the watch to the mate, also came under | 
; the poop to take a few hours’ rest. 


All 
was in order. The steamer could go ahead 
in perfect safety, although it did not seem 
as though the thick fog would lift. 

In about twenty minutes Godfrey was 
asleep, and the sleepless Tartlet, who had 


gone to bed with his clothes on as usual, ; 


only betrayed himself by distant sighs. 
All at once—at about one in the morning 
—Godfrey was awakened by a dreadful 
clamonr. 

He jumped out of bed, slipped on his 


clothes—his trousers, his waistcoat, and his 


sea-boots. 

Almost immediately a fearful cry was 
heard on deck, ‘‘ We are sinking! we are 
sinking!” 

In an instant Godfrey was out of his 
cabin and in the saloon. There he cannoned 
against an inert mass which he did not 
recognise. It was Professor Tartlet. 

The whole crew were on deck, hurrying 
about at the orders of the mate and 
captain. 


| 


‘A collision?” asked Godfrey. 

“TI don’t know, I don't know—this 
beastly fog—’’ answered the mate; “bi: 
we are sinking!” 

“ Sinking ¢” exclaimed Godfrey. | 

And in fact the Dream, which had dow’. 
less struck on a rock, was sensibly founir- 
ing. The water was creeping up to ti 
level of the deck. The engine fires we: 
probably already out below. 

“To the sea! to the sea, Mr. Morgan” 
exclaimed the captain. ‘ There is nts 
moment to lose! You can see the shy 
going down! It will draw you domi 
the eddy!” | 

“ And Tartlet ?” 

“Tl look after him !—We are only bil! 
a cable from the shore!” 

“But your” 

“My duty compels me to remain bere t» 
the last, and I remain!” said the capt. 
“But get off! get off!” t 

Godfrey still hesitated to cast him: 
into the waves, but the water was alr: 
up to the level of the deck. 

Captain Tarcott, knowing that Godfr = 
swam like a fish, seized him by the sh: 
ders, and did him the service of throwxz 
him overboard. we 

It was time! Had it not been for tt 
darkness, there would doubtless have b. 
seen a deep raging vortex in the place + 
occupied by the Dream. 2 

But Godfrey, in a few strokes in theale 
water, was able to get swiftly clear of 
whirlpool which would have dragged “+ 
down like the maclstrom. 

All this was the work of s minute. 

A few minutes afterwards, amid 
of despair, the lights on board went o: 
one after the other. - 

Doubt existed no more ; the Dream lL! 
sunk head downwards ! s 

As for Godfrey, he had been able tors: 
a large lofty rock away from the s". 
There, shouting vainly in the dark: 
hearing no voice in reply to his own. 
knowing if he should tind himself on #! 
isolated rock or at the extremity of a lv 
of reefs, and perhaps the sols survivor: 
the catastrophe, he waited for the dawn. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW THE REEDHAM BOYS MAKE THEIR CARDBOARD MODELS. 


HE foundation is now prepared, and the next 
process is to cut out four boiler ends, or 


sh 


FRONT PAIR 


By THE Heap MAsTER. 


PART IL, 


in Nos. 2 and 8 describe a second circle, with 
radius not quite a quarter of-an inch less, 


2 3 


| 


cutting-board (No. 14 in list of materi oe 
with a very sharp knife cut tliem neat) 4 


4 


BACK PAIR 


(IO O 


“* Raiseups,” as they are termed, 1 and 2 for the 
“front, 3 and 4 for the back, of boiler. They are all 
‘different, and are formed as follows. On four 
pieces of thick card (No. 2a in list of materials) 
describe circles with radius one and one-eighth 

‘an inch (equal to half the distance from 4D) ; 


“Raiseups,” half of size. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 must each have a base-line 
two inthes and a quarter long. The ends of 
Nos. 1 and 2 must curve up to meet the circle, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 have perpendicular lines from 
ends of base line to meet the circle (as shown 
above in Fig. 2). Now place these on your 


carefully the required shapes, Nos. 1 
must be left quite whole in the centre ; \* 
and 3 must have their centres cut out rount!! 
inner circle. (In earings do not try to make 
continuous cut, or your knife is almost ceria 
to slippand spoil your work ; do it by sucess 
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‘digs” with the point of the knife, in the 
ranner adopted by a gardencr when cutting 
sund the edges of a flower-bed with his spade.) 
We are now ina position to make the body 
{ the boiler. For this, take a pivce of (hin 
ind (2 ¢ in list) ; it should be seven inches long 
he length from K to Lin Fig, 1), and about 
ght inches and a half wide. This must be 
Med into a cylinder, and is then ready for 
tting into the ‘‘raiseups” 2 and 3. No.1 
then placed at the front end and gummed on, 
ad No, 4 at the other end and also gummed on. 


fl 
i works freely. It may be mixed while the pre- 
' vious work is drying, When all is ready, paint 
| the boiler and ‘‘over-raiseups ” evenly with it, 
‘and let it dry ; a second coat is applied in the 
same way, and usually a third and fourth coat. 
The front and back ‘“ raiseups” (Nos. 1 and 4) 
| are not painted chrome-green. The body being 
‘evenly painted, and dry, we proceed to orna- 
' ment the boiler with some fine lines ; these are 
* made by cutting with a sharp knife eight narrow 
strips of paper, about the width of the black 
' stroke at the right-hand side of the big letters, 


Fig. 3. 


‘o. 2 should be one and three-eighths of an 
ich from No. 1, and No. 3 be one and seven- 
ghths of an inch from No. 4. 
38” should now all be fixed in their places on 
1e foundation, and fastened at the bottom edge 
ith the thick solution of gum (No. 3 in list), 
ring held firmly to the foundation by elastic 
inds (No. 6 in list). These bands must not 
3 too strong or they will flatten the boiler. In 
] gumming, pins should be freely stuck round 


‘hold the parts in the desired position until | 


ley are dry. Our model will now present this 
pearance, The short perpendicular lines with 
aobs marked @ represent pins; the lines 
arked b represent elastic bands. 
When this is firmly stuck, two other pieces 
“thin card should be prepared to connect the 
taiseups.” One must be one and three-eighths 
an inch wide, and the other one and seven- 
ghths of an inch, and long enough to reach 
om the ‘* foundation” on one side, over the 
p, to the ‘‘ foundation” again on the other 
je They must exactly follow the shapes of 
 “‘raiseups,” and should be cut to exactly 
but not before the previous work is quite 
yand firm. When prepared, gum in position ; 
ley are called ‘‘ oVER-RAISEUr's.” Several folds 
‘cotton must be wound round the part marked 
bed to hold it while drying. 
The next process is to well coat it with paint 


These ‘ raise- | 


| ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” which appears on the front 
{ page of this number. You will require a ruler 
to guide your knife, and you must place your 
paper on something smooth and very hard (not 
wood) while you cut, or the paper will curl up. 
| These strips must be about nino or ten inches 
j long. Six are to be painted black and two ver- 
| milion ; immediately after painting them, just 
| shift their position alittle or the edges will stick 
| to tho material on which they are laid, and they 
will break when you attempt to lift them after 
; they are dry. When dry, place them as fol- 
lows :—First take a black strip, gum it, and 
stick it exactly midway between raiseupa 
(Nos, 2 and 3) quite round the boiler ; on each 
side of this, and about three-eighths of an inch 
distant from it, gum a vermilion strip; next 
gum and place two black strips similarly, one 
on each side, about an inch and a half distant 
from the centre strip. The three remaining 
black strips are to be thus placed : one at the 
front edge of the front ‘“ over-raiseup,” a second 
at the back edge of the same, the third at the 
Sront of the back ‘ over-raiscup ;” the three last 
will then be exactly over the raiseups Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. We now require two strips of card 
the exact length of the space between No. 2 
and 3 ‘‘raiseups,” and not quite half an inch 
wide; paint them well over with ‘chrome- 
green” like the boiler, and when dry edge with 


Fig. 4. 


the desired colour. If we are copying one of 
¢ South-Eastern Railway Company's engines, 
¢ body will have to be painted ‘‘chrome- 
ten;” if one of the Brighton Company's, it 
ill have te be painted ‘‘yellow-ochre.” As 
ie latter is liable to become soiled, we will 
lect the former, and commence by mixing our 
Jour. We shall require two penny cakes (No. 
in list of materials). They should be placed 
‘a small tiu or earthenware pot (one of Licbig’s 
ttract-of-beef pots answers the purpose ad- 
irably), a little water is then added, and one 
' your cakes may easily be softencd with a 
we paint-brosh (No, 5 in list), Make your 
doar of the consistency of cream, so that it 


a black line, using the smallest paint-brush for 
this black line. These are to be gummed at the 
lower side of the boiler touching the foundation, 
and meeting the boiler obliquely, thus : 


a, a 


The position of the strips is shown at. In all 
gumming use plenty of gum, but let the greater 
part be on the side hid from view. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Rowrxc CommMENpED By LecaL Dicyr- 
TAKIES.—In an article on athletic exercises, the 
following testimonials are cited in regard to the 
benefits of rowing. Writing twelve years ago, 
Sir Balliol Brett said: “I myself rowed as 
much and as hard as any one. Including col- 
lege races, I rowed, I believe, seventy-two 
matches during the years I practised the art. I 
never suffered in even the slightest degree. On 
the contrary, being 6ft. 14in. high when I went 
up to Cambridge at nineteen years of age, and 
weighing then 10st, 4Ib., I developed into a 
weight of 12st. 4lb. before I left Cambridge, 
and maintained that weight until middle age.” 
The following is at once the evidence and judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Denman : ‘As for myself, 
I rowed in 101 races of all kinds, of which I 
lost thirteen. I think there can be no doubt 
that I thereby turned myself from a weak weedy 
boy into a tolerably athletic young man.” And 
Mr. Justice Chitty concurs thus: “During my 
residence at Oxford I rowed in the University 
Eight against Combrids three times at Putney 
and once at Henley. I also rowed in the Uni- 
versity Four, and in pair-oar races at Oxford, 
Henley, and the Thames Regatta) My own 
personal experience extends over a period of 
about five years, during a great part of which I 
was rowing in races. I am not aware that I 
have in any way suffered in health, either from 
the training or the rowing. On the contrary, 
my belief is that I derived from them great 
benetit physically.” We may add that Mr. 
Justice Bowen and the late Lord Justice Thesi- 
ger rowed each in his college boat; and that 
Mr. A. L. Smith, the present Junior Counsel to 
the Treasury, was a member of the famous Cam- 
bridge crew which was swamped in the year 
1859. 
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Correspondence. 
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ASEAN TER REN ae ene 
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ELLIE 


Y. Z.—ALL the back parts and vulumes ure still in 
print. 


IsoBUTYLAMINF.—There is a shilling manual on House 


Painting and Wood Staining, obtainable at nearly all 
colour-shops, 


RBADER.—You will find illustrations of canoes, and 
directions for building, in Neison’s “ Boat-building 
for Amateurs,” price half-a-crown; or in Dixon 
Kemp's “ Yacht and Boat Sailing,” price twenty-five 
shillings. ‘The first is published at 170, Strand; the 
second at the ‘Field ” office. 


B. W. STowLEs (Hull).—We hope that we have cor- 
rectly deciphered your signature. The grub enclosed 
was so shrivelled as to render identification quite 
impossible, but appears to be that of some wood- 
boring beetle. 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT.—Your opinion as to the family 
which your flies belong to is correct. We cannot, 
however, assist you with regard to the species, 08 
the specimens were pressed out of all shape by tho 
manuer in which they were folded up. 
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Scorch READER.—There 
were eight articles under 
the title of “ The Boy's 
Own Museum,” coin. 
mencing in No. 91, which 
will give you the in- 
formation as to sturfing. 
Ferus are simply pressed 
between sheets of porous 
paper, which are con- 
tinnally renewed until 
all moisture is extracted. 


)RIAN.—In_ our ar- 
on the Perpetual 


ticle 
Calendar we went fully 
into the matter, and you 
can refer to that for par- 


ticulars. 


H. B.—Jules Verne’s 
“Mysterious [stand " is 
published by Sampson 
Low and Co., and can be 
had for three shillings. 


A. B. LAMBERTON reminds 
us that the oldest news- 
paper is still publishing 
three editions a day iu 
Pekin, where it was 
founded in 911! It is 
only called 


J. 


tongues 
ship are for fastening It 
together. 


D. 


CHAMBERLIN.—In  fit- 
ting hot-water apparatus 
you should let the pipes 
ually rise se they 
he boiler for the 
nd not drop at all 
until they do so for the 
return. 


. MoGrEGcoR. —We do not 
know that it isthe case 
that “ when riflemen are 
firing at a t, and 
marshy ground or a 
sheet of w ster tat, 
it and the firing-point, 
the ele ‘on of the rifle 
requires to raised.” 
What is your autherity ? 


Jacques. — Hydrochloric 
acid will remove the 
outer covering of shells, 
Rub on with @ rag, and 
mind your fingers. Wash 
your shells afterwards 
in hot water, dry them 
in hot sawdust, and 
polish them with wash- 
leather. 


Nippge, EZEKIEL, T. C., SAL, and NEMO.—All stock 
queries, sent to ly every editor that ever lived, 
and have either already answered and indexed, 
or else are mere quibbles, and not worth answering. 


WW 


CERTAIN CURE.—There is only one certain cure for 


drunkenness, and that is total abstention from alco- 
holic Nquors. No black draughts or chemists’ com- 
pounds will ever frighten a man from intoxication. 
Jf he is too weak-willed to moderate his desire for 
strong drink, the only thing be can do to save him- 
self is to abandon it altogether. 


T. 8, (Northampton.)—Hypatia was born at Alexan- 
dria about 370. She was the daughter of Theon, and 
‘one of the most learned and philosophical women 
that ever lived. She was murdered by the mob at 
the instigation of Cyril, Charles Kingsley has a 
romance on the subject of Hypatia. 


A. A. C.—Evangelista Torricelli, the inventor of the 
barometer, was born in 1608, and died in 1647. 


8. G.—A seven-pounder gun fires a shot weighing seven 
pounds. 


D. W. MONTGOMERY and TrNY.—There are twelve 
‘Monthly Parts in the Annual, and the Annual, bound 
come e, is sold for. ae p ahi sod erence. 

every respect it e and cheapest y's 
book in the market. 


Durrer.—The phrase, M.C.C. and Ground, means an 
eleven composed of members of the Marylebone 
Cricket ‘Club and professional bowlers engaged on 
Lord's Ground. 


Pippin.—Sandbach {s in Cheshire, not in Germany ; 
aud Barntisland is a town in Fife. 


W. H. H.—Fancy woods for inlaying, fretwork, etc., 
can be obtained from mest of the dealers in fretwork 
materials. Try Mr. J. Wright, Timber Yard, Arling- 
ton Street, New North Road. 


CapTaIN’ MCBAIN.—Mix chloride of antimony into a 
cream with olive-oil, and having thoroughly warmed 
ur gun-barrel, coat it with t'e mixture. The 
ior er it is left the deeper will the brown be, A 
little nitric acid will make the action more speedy. 


A. E. MANNING.—It is quite true that in ‘Vol. IT, 
"No, 61, page 883, we published the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet, and promised to give the single-handed 
alphabet on another occasicn ;" and it is alao true 
that in VoL u., No. 73, page 576, we fulfilled our 
promise. 


TorrryHaM.—The orizinal of John Gilpin was a Mr. 
Beyer, who kept a shop in Paternoster Row just op- 
ite the publishing office of the Boy's OWN PAPEit. 

He it was who went buck to serve his customers, 
and then rode the eventful journey to Edmonton 


and Ware. It was Lady Austin who told the anec- 
dute to Cowper, aud he amplitied it into the well- 
own 


Pupiic NvIsANcE.—1. In 1849 Mr. Reuter opened at 
Aix-la-Chapelle an office for the collection of tele- 
graphic news from all parts, and its transmission in 
block to such newspa as would subscribe for it, 
Jn fact, Mr. Reuter was t first Press Association. 
In 1351 he came to London ; but it was not till 188 
when he was the first to supply the copy to the Lc 
don newspapers of the threatening speech made by 

leon 11, to the Austrian ambassador, that he 


succeeded. For a full count of “ Reuter’s 
Telegrams,” “Our Social Bees,” by Dr. Andrew 
Wynter, published by David I 2. You could 


get a pedometer from any London or Edinburgh 
cutler or tourists’ outfitter. 3. It has been given 
too often already 


W. 81.—Give about fifty shillings for a good violin to 
some respectable musical instrument eeller, and 
bring your wanderings to brokers’ shops in search of 
genuive Stradivari to a sudden close. A good bow 
will cost you half a guinea. 


SreAM LAUNCH.—1. About two feet six inches, we be 
lieve, though we confess that our regret is extreme 
that the Thames above lock is unywhere deep 
enough to permit the passage of such unmitigated 
nuisances as steam launches. Row on the Thames, 
tow on the Thames, sail on the Thames, fish in the 
Thames, swim in the Thames, but, for the sake of 
ninety-nine hundredtha of those who take their 
pleasure on the river, keep your ‘ roaring agitators” 
this side of Teddington. 2 Not precise enough, but 
they cost about twenty pou per ton e the 
advertisement sheet of the * or “Land and 
Water,” or even “ Goy's Calendar.” 

PATRI Fipvs.—The pedi; is got from the Heralds’ 
College, though one of the often-advertising heraldic 
stationers might work it out for you. The mark of 
cadency is placed on the shield at the top, not on 
the crest. 


J. BR. F.—It is impossible to say who the “first man” 
was that went to any cular place. The first 
modern sailor that doubled the Cape of Good Ho 
‘was the Portuguese Bartolommeo in 1487. The 
pamalctine are said to have been round it ages 

fore. 


A. H. Lyng (Peckham).—Your moth, owing to the 
‘carelees manner in which you packed it, reached us 
in no Jess than eleven pieces. We were, however, 
able to recognise it as a specimen of the Old Lady 


(Mania maura), » tolerably plentiful species. 


Nosopy.—Your moths are—1, Noctua augur ; 2, Hy- 
drecia micacea ; 8, Mamestra brassicae; 4, Cara- 
drina cubicularis ; 8, Eubolia mensuraria ; 6, Opo- 
rabia dilutate. 

I, N. V.- Coloured varnishes for metal-work, cork, etc., 
are made by dissolving red, green, or in fact any 
coloured sealing-wax in spirits-of-wine. 

ENQUIRER.—You will find a good collection ef such 
memoranda tables in “Smith's Tables,” pub- 
lished by Lockwood and Co., price 1s. 6d. 


Grmwast.—A seven-foot horizontal bar, with a stcel 
centre; costs—bar only, not the fittings—thirty skil- 
ings. 


F. 0.--The Russian empire contains 8,325,303 square 
miles, the British empire 8,982,177. 


pAsranacus 


The “Ron's Own” Lifeboat ¢ 
Hospital Fund. 


(Contributions received to September 18th, 188) 


mount 
already 
acknow- 
ledged £1644 © 


July 24—Archibald Cameron (Glasgow) .. 
July 27.—J. Moorcock, 1s.; J. Randall 
(Haslemere), 1s. 6d... 
July 29.—J. H.C. (King’s Acre), 6d. ; Per 
J. Snaith (Leicester), £2 88. 10d; Per 
Harry and Peroy Wall (Woburn Sands), 
12. 6d.; Per J. Smith (Nettingham), 
Sa. 6d.; Per C. Methuish (n. 7. 3.), 6a. 6d. 
July 31.—L. Harwood (Twickenham), 64. ; 2 
Per Edward Lloyd (Stafford), 3s.; Harold 
C. Erwin (Rotherhithe), 6d.; Per J. B 
Thompson (West Dulwich), 6d... 
Aug. 3.—G. Air (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 6d. ; 
Per A. Philbrick (Southsea), 3s. 9d.; H. B. 
Ronalds (Hereford), 2s. 
Aug. 4.—Blue Ribbon (Great Yarmouth), 
1s, 6d.; Charles Burgess, 18; J. Curry, 18. 
Aug. 5.—A Natural Monk, 1s.; John Dewar, 
28. 9d. a 
Aug. 9.—Per H.3. Tewson (Bungay), £1 108. ; 
Per H. C. Beasley (Dallington), 1s. 6d. ; 
Percy, 6d. ; John Howard, 5d... 
Aug. 11.—Per W. J. Owen (West Hartle- s 
pool) .. ae * ile ie 
Aug. 14.—Per A. W. Stanley (Hull), 23. 6d.; 
Per W, E. Holland (Wimbledon), 16s. ; 
Per W. J. Hedley (Gateshead), 18. 6d. ; 
RB. N.C, (Withington), 6d... .. 
Ang. 15.—Per Wilfred C. Atkins (Clapton! 
Ang. 17.—Per W. B. Price (Downpatrick), 
1s, 6d.; Per Young Collector, 6u. 
Aug. 19.—Per G. Hodgson (Dewsbury), 18. ; 
Per C. H. Whiting (Waterloo Ville), 1s. 
August 25.—Well-wisher (Derby) 
August 26.—H. G. Brett (Kensington), 33. 
Per E. Mellor (Oldham), 2s. 4d... 
August 30.—K. H. Vincent (Leytonstone). 
2s. 6d.; A Thank-offering (Langholm), 18. ; 
Dough Marsh (Northwich), 6d. 
September 1.—Shetland oe 
September 2.—E. R. Foottit (Newark-on- | 
Trent), 1s.; W. F. Paul (Twickenham), 
2a... . on oo 
September 4.—Louisa Taylor (Stonehaven) 
September 5.—Per Van Bergen (Queens- 
gate), 4s.; G. E. B, (Portsmouth), 1s. 4d. ; 
F. 8. Ferguson (Guernsey), 18. 6d. 


| | September 6.—E. Wade (Faringdon), Is. : 
i 
=| | 


Per A. J. Drile (Adelaide Road), £1; Per 
Geo. Ed. Brooke (Cartworth), £1 1s. 8d. 
Per ¥. G. Sargent, 5s. a . 
September 13.—Toby (Hendon), 6d.; Per H. 
Burroughes (Oxford Street), 198. .. 


£1657 15 53 


oe 


No. 202.—Vol. V. SATURDAY, 


OVEMBER 25, 1882. Price One Penny. 
“a eas [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


Ww tHe Avrnor or “ Tue Firri 
Fors at St. Dominic's,” ETc. 


LION COL* 


\PTER VIII.—HOW THE KE 
\APSED, AND WE LEFT ST 
tose. 


BRIDGE 


Was roused next morning early by 
the sound of voices, and found 

it a fresh council of war was being 

l@ in the big bed on the question of 

bultimatum. Smith was away at 

t time. 

"I mean to say,” said Rathbone, 

Smith’s far too mild to suit me.” 

[ felt called upon to stick up for 

f chum. 

"Why did you make him captain?” I 

ll Thad long got past the stage of 


“ Smith, with the screwdriver, walked In the middle,’ 
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being afraid either of Rathbono or Philpot 
at Stonebrige House. 

“Well,” retorted the malcontent, ‘‘ why 
doesn’t he go the whole hog?” 

“De nds, on what you call the whole 
hog,” I replied. 

“Why, instead of feeding them up like 
prize cattle I'd starve them—I would. 
And I’d have locked them all together in 
an empty garrct, and not in rooms with 
sofas and beds and all that nonsense. And 
I wouldn’t let them out till they came out 
on their knees and promised to do what- 
ever they were ordered. That’s what I’d 
do, and I'll tell—” 

“Now then, Rathbone,” cried Smith, 
entering at that moment, “it’s your turn 
to look after the grub, remember. Look 
alive or we shall have no breakfast.” 

It was a curious indication of the power 
that was in my friend Smith, that Rathbone 
—though the words of mutiny were even 
then on his lips—quietly got up and went 
of ae his allotted duties without saying a 
word. 

“Look here,” said Smith, presently, 
pulling two papers from his pocket, ‘I’ve 
written out the terms we sgreed to. How 
will this do?” 

««¢To Mr. Ladislaw, Miss Henniker, and 
Mr. Hashford,—We, the undcrsigned boys 
of Stonebridge House, are willing to release 
you on the following conditions :— 

‘“«*1, That leave be given to the boys to 
talk to one another when not in class. 

“«©2, That detention for bad marks given 
by Miss Henniker be abolished. 

“¢3, That you say nothing to any one 
about all this. 

“As long as you stick to these con- 
ditions, and Miss Henniker doesn’t plague 
us, we agree to be steady and not mutiny 
any more.’ That’s about all we need say, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t see,” said Philpot, “the use of 
the last clause. We don’t want to bind 
ourselves down.” 

“There’s no harm, though, in saying 
we won't kick up a rowif they treat us 
properly.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Philpot, doubt- 
fully. ‘I don’t want to sign away my 
right to kick up a row.” 

We laughed at thia ingenuous admission, 
and Smith said, 

“* Well, I think we’ve a better chance of 
bringing them to book if we keep it in. 
‘What do you say, Flanagan?” 

“Oh yes, keep it in. Goodness knows 
I like rows as well as anybody, but what’s 
the use of them when there’s nothing to 
make them about.” 

“T think it had better stay in,” saiq I. 
““ What do you say, Hawkesbury ?” 

Hawkesbury smiled in an amused way, 
as if it was a joke. 

This appeared to incense Smith greatly 
as usual. 

“Why ever don’t you say what you 
think instead of grinning?” he blurte 
out. 4 

‘‘Why, you know, my dear fellow, we 
leave it all to you. I agree to any- 
thing!” 

I verily believe if Smith had had a boot 
in his hand it would have found its way in 
the direction of his enemy’s smile. Hap- 
pily he hadn’t; so he turned his back on 
the speaker, and proceeded, 

“Very well, then we'd better sign these 
at once. I’ve got a pen and ink here. 
Look sharp, you fellows.” 

“‘Don’t you think,” said Hawkesbury, 

‘andly, once more, ‘‘as it’s all been left 

: the captain, he had better sign the paper 


in the name of the school. You don’t 
mind, Smith, I’m sure >” 

Smith snatched up the pen hastily, and 
signed his name at the foot of each docu- 
ment. 

“Tm not afraid, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

I could watch the working of his face as 
he hurriedly folded each paper up into the 
form of a note, and knew the storm that 
was going on in his own breast. Certainly 
Hawkesbury, however good his intentions, 
was a little aggravating. 

“Perhaps you'll throw that in over the 
Henniker’s door?” said Smith, handing 
one of tho notes to Hawkesbury. 

Again Hawkesbury smiled as he replied, 

“ Really, I’m such a bad shot; I'd much 
rather you did it.” 

‘Give it me,” cried I, interposing before 
my friend could retort. ‘I'll throw it 
in.” 

Saying which I took the missive, and 
after one or two bad shots, succecded in 
getting it through the ventilator and hear- 
ing it drop in the middle of the Henniker's 

loor. 

“A letter for you,” I cried, by way of 
explanation. ‘‘ You’ve an hour to give an 
answer.” 

“Batchelor,” replied Miss Henniker from 
within, in what seemed rather a subdued 
voice, “you are doing very wrong. Let 
me out immediately, Batchelor.” 

‘Not till you promise what’s written in 
the note,” replied I, quitting the place. 

A similar ceremony was enacted by 
Smith in delivering the “ultimatum” to 
the two masters, and we then adjourned 
for breakfast. 

“What ee we do to-day?” asked 
Flanagan, who was quite fresh again after 
yesterday’s hard work. a 

“Oh, any mortal thing you like,” said 
Shankley. ‘I mean to go and have a rare 
walk over the roof.” 

“TI vote we make up a party and 
down to the village,” said auother. e 

“No, no,” said Smith, looking up, “we 
must stay indoors, or the thing will soon 
get known, You can do anything you like 
indoors.” 

There was a little growling at this, al- 
though we knew there was reason in the 
prohibition. . 

“‘I don’t see any harm in going out on 
the heath,” said Rathbone; ‘you did that 
yourself once.” 

“Yes, and some one saw me doit,” re- 
plied Smith. ‘‘I say, stay indoors.” 

His tone was peremptory, and as usual 
it had its due effect. The fellows ate their 
breakfast quietly and said no more about 
it. 

The meal was rather a protracted one, 
owing to Rathbone having forgotten to put. 
the bag in the coffee-pot before he inserted 
the coffee, and thus spoiling the beverage 
altogether. He was sent back to make it 
over again—a circumstance which by no 
means had the effect of soothing his 
spirits. 

By the time breakfast was done the hour 
had nearly arrived when our prisoners were 
to give their answers to our manifesto. 

As we were preparing to march upstairs 
with a view to ascertain their decision, 
Hawkesbury met us, coming down with his 
hat on. 

‘‘Where are you going?” demanded 
Smith. 

Hewkesbury looked very pleasant indced 
as he replied, 

“*Oh, please don’t mind me. I’m goin 
out for + walk. I’ve got a headache, an 


really I don’t see; nuch use playing about 
indoors.” 

Smith’s face darkened. 

“Didn't you hear me say there was 10 
going out?” he said. 

Hawkesbury smiled and seemed much 
amused. Smith’s wrath was rising apa. 
“What I said I'll stick to,” cried be, 
standing across the step. ‘‘ You shan't g° 
out!” 

“Hawkesbury,” I interposed, anxious t» 
avert a row, ‘‘ we've all promised to obey 
the captain, you know.” 

“« Really,” replied Hawkesbury, “! 
didn’t. Please let me pass, Smith.” 

“Then you were speaking false,” ex- 
claimed the irate Smith, ‘‘ when you sii 
you did promise?” 

‘Really, Smith, I didn’t say I did pn- 
mise—” 

“ Wretched liar!" replied Smith. 

“That's not a nice name to call s fe- 
low,” mildly replied Hawkesbury. “I hey: 
I’m a gentleman, and don’t deserve it.” 

“Bah,” said Smith, in tones of utter 
disgust, standing aside and letting his 
enemy pass. ‘Go where you like, w 
want no sneaks here!” 

Hawkesbury walked on, smiling pli:- 
santly. 

‘**Good-bye for the present,” said be. 
“Mind you obey your captain, you fellow 
We all know he’s a gentleman, don’t we: 

And he went out, leaving us all ina sta'e 
of utter astonishment. 

A babel of voices at once arose. Sone 
declared Hawkesbury was quite right p< 
to stand being ordeted about; others sid 
he ought to have been stopped going cut; 
and others said, whe peer Peale” 

In the midst of this my eyes turned & 
Jack Smith. His face, which had bea 
flushed and excited, was now pale a 
solemn. He either did not hear or did u«: 
heed the discussion that was going on; a 
I must confess I felt half frightened as mY 
eyes suddenly met his, Not that he looks 
dangerous. He had a strange look—tulf 
of baffled rage and half of shame—vhidi 
‘was quite new to me, and I waited anxiov#| 
to discover what he meant. 

As his eye met mine, however, he seeass 
to recover himself and to make up bl 
mind. 

“Batchelor,” said he, ‘‘ get the screw: 
driver.” ‘ 

““What are you going to do?” asta 
someone. ‘‘ Are you going to lock Hawk#! 
bury out *” ease 

“No,” said Smith, quietly ; “Det 2! 
going to let out the others.” ; 

“What!” cried the fellows at this) 
tounding announcement ; ‘‘ without wi 
ing for their answer? We shall all g 
expelled!” yee: 

“No, you won't !”” said Smith, dogged) 
and rather scornfully. ¥ 

“You don’t mean to say you're gol 
to show the white feather?” eaid Ral 
bone. 2 
“T mean to say I’m going to let th 
out.” 

“Yes, and get all the credit of itd 
leave us to get into the row,” said = 

Smith turned round short on the 
and held out the screwdriver. ‘ Hal 
said he, ‘if you want the credit, go ! 
do it yourself!” 

Of course, Philpot declined the tem 
offer, and, without aaoence yaa s 
walked up to the passage an’ n 
ing away the desks from the parlour 

jan: and one or two of us, 
perplexed, -helped him; the others 
aloof andgrumbled or eneerec. 
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The two masters within heard the noise, 
but neither of them spoke. 

At last all was clear, and Smith said, 
“Now then, you'd better go, you fel- 
lows!” 

We obeyed him, though reluctantly. 
Our curiosity as well as our anxiety 
prompted us to stay.. We retired to the 
end of the passage, where from a distant 
door we nervously watched Smith turn the 
key and draw out first one screw then the 
other from the door that divided him and 
us from our masters. 

At last wo saw it open. Smith walked 
into the room.and shut the door behind 
him. What happened inside we never 
exactly knew. After half an hour, which 
seemed to us as long as a day, the three 
emerged, and walked straight down the 
passage and up the stairs that led to Miss 
Henniker’s room. Smith, with the scre w- 
driver, walked in the middle, very solemn 
and very pale. 

Stealthily we crawled up after thenr, and 
hid where we could observe what was to 
follow. 

; Mr. Ladislaw knocked at the Henniker’s 
oor. 

“Well?” said a voice within. 

The word was mildly spoken, and very 
anlike the anap to which we had been 
accustomed in former days. 

“Tt is I,” said Mr. Ladislaw, ‘and Mr. 
Hashford.”” : 

“T shall be glad if you will immediately 
aave my door opencd,” was the reply. 

“Smith, unscrew the door at once,” said 
Mr. Ladislaw. 

Smith solemnly proceeded to do as he 
obs bid, and presently the screws were both 

is] 

“Is it done?” said the Henniker when 
ihe sound ceased. 
as Yes, Miss Henniker ; the door is quite 
tree.” 
“‘Then,” said the Henniker—and there 
»sitively seemed to be a tremor in the 
roice—‘‘ please go; I will be down pre- 
rently.” 

8o the little procession turned and. once 
nore walked down the stairs, Smith, with 
tis screwdriver, still walking solemnly in 
he middle. We who were in hiding were 
orn by conflicting desires. Our first im- 
valse wae to remain and enjoy the spec- 
acle of the orestfallen Henniker march 
orth from her late prison. But somehow, 
ough boys as we were, and not much 
siven to chivalric scruples, the sound of 
hat tremble in the Henniker’s voice, and 
vith it the recollection of the part we had 
aken in her punishment, made us feel as 
f, after all, the best thing we could do was 
tot to remain, but to follow the others 
lownstairs. 

As we were doing so the ten o’clock bell 
ang for morning classes, and we naturally 
ought the schoolroom, where, with Mr. 
I ford in the desk, school was assembled 
ust as if nothing had happened. Hawkes- 
vary was the only absentee. 

I certainly admired Mr. Hashford on 
his occasion. He appeared to be the only 
verson in the room who was not thoroughly 
mcomfortable. Indeed, as we went on 
ith our work, and hc, almost pleasantly, 
mtered into it with us, we felt ourselves 
setting comfortable too, and could hardly 
yelieve that the usher now instructing us 
isd, an hour ago, ‘been our prisoner, and 
‘hat we so recently had been shouting 
words of mutiny and defiance all over the 
«bool. It was like a dream—and, after all, 
2ot a very nice dream. 

Bat we were recalled to ourselves when 


presently, along the passage outside our 
door, there rcsounded a footstep which 
instinct told us belonged to the Henniker. 
Not much chance of feeling comfortable 
with that sound in one’s ears! 

But to our surprise and comfort it passed 
on and descended the stairs, It was like a 
reprieve to convicted felons. 

Class went on, and the clock was getting 
on to twelve—the usual hour for a break— 
when the door opened and Mr. Ladislaw 
putin his head and said, ‘ Smith, will you 
step down to my study? Mr. Hasbford, 
the midday bell will not ring till one to- 


day.” 

2 Sinith solemnly followed the master from 
the room, and for another hour we worked 
in class—one of us, at any rate—fceling 
very anxious and not a little uneasy. 

When the bell did ring, and we went 
downstairs, not knowing exactly what was 
to become of us, my first thought was, what 
had become of Smith? He was not in the 
playground, where we wandered about. 
listlessly for a quarter of an hour before 
dinner, nor was he to*be secn when pre- 
sently we assembled in the memorable 
parlour for our midday repast, 

It was not a very grand meal, that 
dinner. We partook of the cold remains 
of a joint which onc of ourselves had made 
a woeful attempt to cook the day before, 
and which now tasted anything but deli- 
cious. Miss Henniker was in her usual 
place, and as we sat with our eyes rigidly 
fixed on the plates before us, we were con- 
scious of her fiancing once or twice to- 
wards one and another of us, and then 
turning away to speak to Mr. Ladislaw, 
who was also present. Except for the 
whispered conversation of these two, not 
a word was nttered during the meal. Even 
Flanagan, when, in reaching the salt, he 
knocked over his water, did not reccive the 
expected bad mark, but was left silently 
to mop up the spill as best he could. 

It was a terrible meal, and my anxiety 
about my friend Smith made it all the 
worse. 

Dinner was over, and we were descend- 
ing to afternoon class in Mr. Ladislaw's 
study, when the front door opencd and 
Hawkesbury entered. 

We could see he was taken aback and 
utterly astonished to see Mr. Ladislaw and 
Miss Henniker at liberty and us once more 
at our old tasks. For a moment his face 
looked concerned and doubtful, then, sud- 
denly changing, it broke out into smiles 
as he ran up to Mr. Ladislaw. 

“Oh, Mr. Ladislaw,” cried he, ‘and 
Miss Henniker, I am so glad} I really 
couldn’t bear to be in the school while they 
were treating you so shamefully !” 

“‘ Where have you been, Hawkesbury ?” 
said Mr. Ladislaw. 

: “Oh! I went out in hopes of being able 
oo” 

“You have told no one of what has 
occurred ?” said Mr. Ladislaw, sternly. 

“Oh no!” said the smiling Hawkes- 
bury; “TI really went out because I 
couldn’t bear to be in the school and be 
unsble to do anything for you and Miss 
ponniker Iam so glad you have got 
out!” 

None of us had the spirit to protest. We 
could see that Hawkesbury's statement, 
and. his expressed joy at their liberation, 
had gone down both with Mr. Ladislaw 
and Miss Henniker—and at our expense, 
too, and yet we dared not expostulate or 
do ourselves justice. 

Afternoon school went on, and still no 
Smith appeared. Was he locked up in the 


coal-hole, or in one of the attics upstairs P 
I wondered; or had he béen given into 
custody, or what? No solution came to 
the mystery all that ‘afternoon or evening. 
We worked silently on, conscious that the 
Henniker’s eyes were upcn us, but aware 
that she neither spoke nor interfered with 
us. - 
Bedtime came at last, and, in strange 
trouble and anxicty, I went up. T almost 
made up my mind to ask Mr. Hashford or 
Mr. Ladislaw what had become of Smith, 
but I could not serew my courage up to 
the pitch. 

As I was undressing, Hawkesbury came 
near me and whispered, 

“Where is Smith ?”” 

I vouchsafed no reply. I had been used 
to give Hawkesbury credit for good inten- 
tions, but I had had my confidence shaken 
by that day’s events. 

“Don’t be cross with me, Batchelor,” 
said he; ‘‘I really don’t deserve it.” 

‘“Why did you desert and leave us all in 
the lurch ?” growled I. 

“TI did not mean to do it,” said he, very 
meekly; ‘‘but really, when I woke this 
morning I felt I was doing wrong, Batche- 
lor, and could not bear to stay in and 
stand by while Mr. Ladislaw and Miss 
Henniker were kept shut up. That's really 
the reason, and I: thought it would be 
kinder of me to keep out of the way and 
not spoil your fon. Smith quite misunder- 
stood me, he did really.” 

“Why didn’t you say you wouldn’t join 
before we began?” I asked. 

““Why, because you know, Batchelor, I 
was in a bad frame of miud then, and was 
angry. But I tried hard to forgive—you 
know that’s what we ought to do—and I 
blame myself very much that I even seemed. 
to agree. You mustn’t think too hardly of 
me, Batchelor.” . ed 

I said nothing, but went on undressing, 
more perplexed than ever to know what to 
think. Hawkesbury, after a warm ‘‘ Good- 
night,” left me, and I was thankful, at any 
rate, for the prospect of a few hours’ sleep 
and forgetfulness. 

I was just getting into bed, and had 
turned back the clothes to do so, when I 
suddenly caught sight of a scrap of paper 
appearing from under my pillow. 

I first supposed it must be some remnant 
of last night’s sports, but on taking it out, 
found that it was a note carefully rolled 
up and addressed to mo in Smith’s well- 
known hand. 

With eager haste I unfolded it and read, 

“I’m expelled. Good-bye. Write ‘J.,’ 
Post Office, Packworth.” 

Expelled! sent off at an hour's notice, 
without even a word of good-bye! My 
firat sensations were selfish, and as I curled 
myself up in bed, with his note fast in 
tay hand, I felt utterly wretched, to know 

that my only friend, the only comfort I 
had at Stonebridge House, had been taken 
away. What should I do without him ? 
fe Expelled! Where had he gone to, then ? 

ackworth, I knew, was a large town 
aboftt ten miles from Brownstroke, where 
thy uncle now and then went on business. 
Did Jack live there, then? And if he did, 
why had he never told me? At any rate, I 
could get over and see him in the holidays. 
“Write to me.’ How was that possible 
here? unless, indeed, — unless could 
smuggle tho Ictter into the post. Poor 
Jack expelled! Why should he be expelled 
more than any of us, except Hawkesbury ? 
What a fury he had been in with Hawkes- 
bury that very morning. Certainly Hawkes- 
bury was aggravating, Strange that my 
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friend Smith and Hawkesbury—that my 
friend Jack—that Jack and Hawk— 

And here, in a piteous muddle of mind 
and spirit, I fell asleep. 


I remained another year at Stonebridge 
House after Jack Smith had been expelled. 
We did not get a single holiday during 
that period, so that my scheme of walking 
over from Brownstroke, and finding him 
out at Packworth, never came off. d I 
only contrived to write to him once. That 
was the first time, the Sunday after he had 
left, when the Henniker saw me dropping 
my letter into the post. After that I was 
closely watched, and I need hardly say, if 
Jack ever wrote to me, I never got his 
letter. Still I cherished the memory of 


' House was most desolate, found some con- 
solation in feeling pretty sure I had a 
friend somewhere, which is more than 
every one can say. 

I made steady progress with my arith- 
metic and other studies during the year, 
thanks to Mr. Hashford, who, good fellow 
that he was, took ial pains with me, 
so that at the end of the year I was pro- 
nounced competent to take a situation as 
an office boy or junior clerk, or any like 
post to which my amiable uncle might 
destine me. 

I was not sorry to leave Stonebridge 
House, as you may guess. During the last 
year, certainly, things were better than 
they had been. No reference was made 


|my friend, and even when Stonebridge | 


on any occasion, either in public or iz 
private, to the «reat rebellion of that sum- 
mer. The Henniker never quite got over 
the shake she had had when we rose in 
arms against her, and Mr. Ladislaw sp- 
peared proportionately subdued, so o 
the whole things were rather more toler. 
able. And for lack of my lost friend, I 
managed to improve the acquaintance of 
the good-natured Flanagan, besides re- 
taining the favour of the smiling Hawkes- 
bury. 

So Pamed my fourteenth year, at the 
end of which I found myself a wiser ands 
sadder boy, with my back turned at length 
on Stonebridge House, and my face towards 
the wide, wide world. 

(To be continued.) 


GODFREY MORGAN. 


CHAPTER VIII.—WHICH LEADS GODFREY TO BITTER REFLECTIONS ON THE MANIA FOR TRAVELLING. 


long hours had still to before 

the sun rea above the horizon. 
These were such hours that they might 
rather be called centuries. 

The trial was a rough one to begin with, 
but, we repeat, Godfrey had not come out 
for a simple promenade, 
well when he said he had left 


it v 
behind him quite a lifetime of happiness 
and repose, which he would nover find 


again in his search for adventures. He 
tried his utmost therefore to rise to the 
situation. 

He was temporarily under shelter. The 
sea, after all, could not drive him off the 
rock, which lay anchored alone amid the 
spray of the surf. Was there any fear of 
the incoming tide soon reaching him? No, 
for on reflection he concluded that the 
wreck,had taken place at the highest tide 
of the new moon. 


He himeelf put 


But was the rock isolated? Did it com- 
mand a line of breakers scattered on this 
portion of the sea? What was this coast 


saw in the darkness? To which continent 
did it belong? It was only too certain 
that the Dream had been driven out of her 
route during the storm of the preceding 
days. The position of the ship could not 
have been exactly fixed. How could there 
be a doubt of this when the captain had 
two hours before affirmed that his charts 
| bore no indication of breakers in these 
ts? He had even done better in going 
himself to reconnoitre, if they existed, 
| these pretended reefs which his look-outs 
had reported they had seen in the east. 

It nevertheless had been only too true, 
and Captain Turcott’s reconnaissance would 
have certainly prevented the catastrophe if 
‘it had only been pushed far enough. But 


which Captain Turcott had thought he. 


what was the good of returning to the 
i 


} vhs important ion in face of whst 
had happened—a question of life or desth 
| —was for to know if he was nest 
| to some land. In what part of the Pacific. 
there would be time later on to settle. 
| Before everything he must think ss sm 
as the day came of how to leave the rt, 
| which in its biggest part could not mes- 
sure more than twenty yards square. But 
| people do not leave one place exoegt tog 
to another. And if this other did not 
exist, if the captain had been deceived in 
‘the fog, if around the breakers ther 
| stretched a boundless sea, if at the extreme 
point of view the sky and the water seemed 
to meet all around the horizon! 

The thoughts of the young man were 
thus concentrated on this point. All his 
| powers of vision did he employ to discover 
_ through the black night if any confused 
"mass, any heap of rocks or cliffs, would 

reveal the neighbourhood of land to the 
' eastward of the reef. 
| Godfrey saw nothing. Not a smell of 
‘earth reached his nose, not a sensation of 

light reached his eyes, not sound reachel 
‘his ears. Not a bird traversed the dart- 
‘ness. It seemed that around him there 
: was nothing but a vast desert of water. 
| Godfrey did not hide from himself thst 
‘the chances were a thousand to one thst 

he was lost. He no longer thought of 
| making the tour of the world, but of facing 
| death, and calmly and bravely his thoughts 
| rose to that Providence which can do all 
‘things for the feeblest of its crestures, 
| though the creatures can do nothing of 
themselves. And eo Godfrey had to wat 
for the day to resign himeelf to his fate, if 
safety was impossible; and, om the col 
trary, to try everything, if there was sty 
chance of life. ‘ 

Calmed by the very gravity of his refle- 
| tions, Godfrey had seated himeelf on th? 
rock. He had stripped off some of bis 
clothes which had been saturated by the 
sea-water, and his wool waistcoat and his 
heavy boots, so as to be ready to jump into 
the sea if necessary. 

However, was it possible that no 00 
had survived the wreck? What! not ome 
of the men of the Dream carried to shore: 
Had they all been sucked in by the terrible 
whirlpool which the ship had drawn round 
| herself as she sank? The last to whom 
' Godfrey had spoken was Captain Turcott, 
| resolved not to quit his ship while one 
his sailors was still there! It was the cap 
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tain himself who had hurled him into the 
sea at the moment the Dream was disap- 
pearing. 

But the others, the unfortunate Tartlet, 
and the unhappy Chinese, surprised with- 
out doubt, and swallowed up, the one in 
the Poop, the other in the depths of the 
hold, what had become of them? Of all 
those on board the Dream was he the.onl: 
one savedP And had the steam-launcl 
remained at the stern of the steamer ? 
Sould not a few passengers or sailors have 
saved themselves therein, and found time 
9 flee from the wreck? But was it not 
ather to be feared that the launch had 
een dragged down by the ship under 
everal fathoms of water ? 

Godfrey then said to himself that if in 
his dark night he could not see, he could 
t least make himself heard. There was 
‘othing to prevent his shouting and hail- 
og in the deep silence. Perhaps the voice 
f one of his companions would respond to 
is. 

Over and over again then did he call, 


iving forth a prolonged shout which 
hould have been heard for a considerable 
istance round. 


Not a cry answered to hie. 
He began again, many times, turning 
aecessively to every point of the horizon. 
Absolute silence. 
“Alone! alone!” he murmured. 
Not only had no cry answered to his, 
ut no echo had sent him back the seund 
' his own voice. Had he near a 
iff, not far from a group of rocks such 
3 generally border the shore, it was certain 
iat his shouts, repelled by the obstacles, 
ould have returned to him. Either cast- 
ard of the reef, therefore, stretched a 
w-lying shore, ill-adapted for the pro- 
action of an echo, or there was no lund 
his vicinity. The bed of breakers on 
hich he had found refuge was isolated. 
hours were in these anxie- 
2» Godfrey, quite chilled, walked about 


to battle with 


the top of the rock, tryin; 
a. At last u few pale beams of light 


the col: 


But nothing appeared through the misty 
dawn. A light fog was rising over the sea, 


tinged the clouds in the zenith. It was 
the reflection of the first colour on the 
horizon. 

turned to this side—the only 
one towards which there could be land— 
to see if any cliff outlined itself in the 
shadow. ‘ith its early rays the rising 


sun might outline its features more dis- 
tinctly. 


“It was the professor of dancing and deportment.” 


‘‘He jumped trom one rock to the other.” 


which did not even admit of the recogni 
tion of the extent of the breakers. 

He had, therefore, to satisfy himself with 
illusions. If Godfrey were really cast on 
an isolated rock in the Pacific, it was death 
to him after a brief delay—death by hunger, 
by thirst, or, if necessary, death at the 
bottom of the sea as a last resource! 

However, he kept constantly looking. 
and it seemed as though the intensity of 
his gaze increased enormously, for all his 
will wee congen trated therein. : be “ 

At len; the morning mist hegan 
fade Peach Godfrey saw the rocks which 
formed the reef successively defined in 
relief on the sea like 8 troop of marine 
monsters. It was a long and irregular 
assemblage of dark stones, strangely worn, 
of all sizes and forms, whose direction was 
almost west and east. The enormous 
block, on the top of which Godfrey found 
himeelf, emer; from the sea on the 
western edge of the bank scarcely thirty 
fathoms from the spot where the Dream 
had gone down. fH e ae pascovoute ap- 

red to be vi , for o: steamer 
rothing was to be — not even the ends 
of her masts. Perhay 
rent she had been 
reefs, 

A glance was enough for Godfrey to 
take in this state of affairs. There was no 
safety on that side.’ All his attention was 
directed towards the other side of the 
breakers which the lifting fog was gradu- 
ally disclosing. The sea, now that the 
tide had retired, allowed the rocks to stand 
out very distinctly. They could be seen 
to lengthen as their humid bases widened. 
Here were vast intervals of water, then a 
few shallow pools. If they joined on to 
any coast it would not be difficult to reach 
it. 


Up to the present, however, there was 
no sign of any coast. Nothing yet indi- 
cated the proximity of dry land even in 
this direction. 

The fog continued to lift, and the field 


by some undercur- 
wn away from the 
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of view persistently watched by Godfrey | 


continued to grow. The fog-wreaths had 
now rolled off for about half a mile or so. 
Already a few sandy flats appeared among 
the rocks, carpeted with their slimy sea- 
weed, 

Did net this sand indicate more or less 
the presence of a beach, and if the beach 
existed, eould there be a doubt but what it 
belonged to the coast of a more important 
land? At length a long profile of low hills, 
buttressed with huge granite rocks, became 
clearly outlined, and scemed to shut in the 
horizon on the east. Tbe sun had drunk 
up all the morning vapours, and his disc 
broke forth in all its glory. 

“Land! land!” exclaimed Godfrey, 
and he stretched his hands towards the 
shore-lme as he knelt on the reef and 
offered his thanks to Heaven. 

It was really land. The breakers only 
fermed a projecting ridge. something like 
the southern cape of a bay, which curved 
round for about two miles or more. The 
bottom of the curve scemed to be a level 
beach, bordered by trifling hills, contoured 
here and there with lines of vegetation, 
but of no great size. 

From the place which Godfrey occupied, 
his view was able to grasp the whole of 
this side. 

Bordered north and south by two unequal 
promontories, it stretched away for, at the 
most, five or six miles. It was possible, 
however, that it formed part of a large dis- 
trict. Whatever it was, it offered at the 
least temporary safety. Godfrey, at the 
sight, could not conceive a doubt but that 
he had not been thrown on to a solitary 
reef, and that this morsel of ground would 
satisfy his earliest wants. 

“To Jand! to land!” he said to him- 


But before he left the reef he gave a look 
round for the last time. His eyes again 
interrogated the sea away up to the horizon. 
‘Would some raft appear on the surface of 
the waves, some fragment of the Dream, 
some survivor, perhaps * 

Nothing ! 

The launch, even, was not there, and had 
probably been dragged into the common 


err the idea occurred to Godfrey that 
among the breakers some of his companions 
might have found a refuge, and were, like 
him, waiting for the day to try and reach 
the shore. 

There was nobody, neither on the rocks 
nor on the beach! The reef was as deserted 
as the ocean! 

But in default of survivors, had not the 
sea thrown up some of the.corpses ? Could 
not Godfrey find among the rocks, along 
to the utmost boundary of the surf, the 
inanimate bodies of some of his com- 
panions ? 

No! nothing along the whole length of 
the breakers which the last ripples of the 
ebb had now left bare. 

Godfrey was alone! He could only 
count on himself to battle with the dangers 
of every sort which environed him ! 

Before this reality, however, Godfrey, 
let -it be said to his credit, did not quail. 
But, as before everything it was best for 
him to ascertain the nature of the ground 
from which he was separated by so short 2 
distance, he left the summit of fhe rock 
aud began to approach the shore. 

When the interval which separated the 
rocks was too great to be cleared at a 
bound, he got down into the water, and, 
sometimes walking and sometimes swim- 
ming, he easily gained the one next in 
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order. When there was but a yard or two 
between, he jumped from one rock to the 
other. His progress over these slimy 
stones, carpeted with glistening seaweeds, 
was not easy, and it was long. There was 
nearly a quurter of a mile to be traversed 
under these conditions. 

But Godfrey was active and handy, and 
at length he set foot on the land where 
there probably awaited him, if not early 
death, at least a miserable life worse than 
death. Hunger, thirst, cold and naked- 
ness, and perils of all kinds, without a 
weapon of defence, without a gun to shoot 
with, without a change of clothes—such 
were the extremities to which he was re- 
duced. 

How imprudent he had been! He had 
been desirous of knowing if he was capable 
of making his way in the world under diffi- 
cult circumstances! 
to the proof! He had envied the lot of a 
Crusoe! Well, he would sce if the lot were 
an enviablo one! 

And then the thought of his happy exist- 
ence, of the easy life of San Francisco, in 
the midst of a rich and loving family, 
which he had abandoned to throw himself 
into adventures, returned to his mind. 
He thought of his Uncle Will, of his be- 
trothed Phina, of his friends who would 
doubtless never see him again. 

As he called up these remembrances his 
heart swelled, and in spite of his resolution 
a tear rose into his eycs. 

And again, if he was not alone, if some 
other survivor of the shipwreck had man- 
aged, like him, to reach the shore, and 
even in dofault of the captain or the mate, 
if this proved to be Professor Tartlet, how 


! little he could depend on that frivolous 


being, and how slightly improved the 
chances of the future appeared! At this 
int, however, he still had hope. If he 
Bad found no trace among the breakers, 
would he meet with any on the beach ? 

Who else but he had already reached the 
shore, seeking a companion who was seek- 
ing him. 

Godfrey took another long look from 
north to south. He did not notice a single 
human being. Evidently this portion of 
the earth was uninhabited. In any case 
there was no sign, not a trace of smoke in 
the air, not a vestige. 

woe us get on!” said Godfrey to him- 
self. 

And he walked along the beach towards 
the north, before venturing to climb the 
sand dunes which would allow him to re- 
connoitre the country over a larger extent. 

The silence was absolute. The sand had 
received no other footmark. A few sea- 
birds, gulls or guillemots, were skimming 
along the edge of the rocks, the only living 
things in the solitude. 

Godfrey continued his walk for a quarter 
of an hour. At last he was about to turn 
on to the talus of the most elevated of the 
dunes, dotted with rushes and brushwood, 
when he suddenly stopped. 

A shapeless object, extraordinarily dis- 
tended, something like the corpse of a sea 
monster, thrown there, doubtless, by the 
late storm, was lying about thirty paces 
off on the edge of the reef. 

Godfrey hastened to run in this. direc- 
tion. 

The nearer he approached the more 
rapidly did his heart beat. In truth, in 
this stranded animal he seemed to recog- 
nise a human form. 

Godfrey was not ten paces away from it 
when he stopped as if rooted to the soil, 
and exclaimed, 


He had put himself | 


“ Tartlet !” 

It was the professor of dancing and de 
portment. 

Godfrey rushed towards his companion, 
who, perhaps, still breathed. 

A moment afterwards he saw that it i: 
the life-belt which produced this extrar- 
dinary distention, and gave the aspect of: 
monster of the sea to the unfortanste pr- 
fessor. 

But although Tartlet was motionles. 
was he dead? Perhaps this natatey 
clothing had kept him above water wii! 
the surf had borne him to shore! 

Godfrey set to work. He knelt dow: 
by Tartlet, he unloosed the life-belt b: 
rubbed him vigorously, he noticed at bs: 
a light breath on the half-opened lip: 
He put his hand on his heart! The har 
still beat. 

Godfrey spoke to him. 

Tartlet shook his head, then he gar 
utterance to a hoarse exclamation, followed 
by incoherent words. 

Godfrey shook him violently. j 

Tartlet then opened his eyes, passed bis 
left hand over his brow, lifted his right 
hand and assured himself that his precious 
kit and bow, which he tightly held, hsdax 
abandoned him. 

“Tartlet! My dear Tartlet!” shouted 
Godfrey, lightly raising his head. ; 

The head with his mass of tumbled bs 
gave an affirmative nod. 

“It is I! I! Godfrey!” 

“ Godiesy ?” asked the professor. 

And then he turned over, and rose onto | 
his kmees, and looked about, aad sila. 
and rose to his feet! He had discover 
that at last he was ona solid base: 1 
had gathered that he was no longer on ty 
ship's deck, exposed to all the uncertaintie: 
of its pitches and its. rolls! The ses bs! 
ceased to carry him! He stood on ft 
ground! 

And then Professor Tartlet recovered tt: 
aplomb which he had lost. since bis d- 
parture, his feet placed themselves natural 
with thoir toes turned out, in the regus- 
tion position ; his left hand seized his K., 
his right hand grasped his bow. 

Then, while the strings, vigorously s- 


tacked, gave forth a humid sound ¢ 
melanchcly sonorousness, these wor! 
escaped his smiling lips 
“In place, miss!” i 
The good man was thinking of Phin. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE INTERVIEW 4T 
HAETFORD, 


gece the middle of the day the 
halted in a village to take a light 0% 
and to change horses, and then they co? 
tinued their journey without accidet 
although with more precaution, for the 
was a chance.of their meeting with 
English cavalry under Clinton, who ¥e 
scouring the country in these parts. 

At nightfall they stopped at Windbz 
to again partake of a meal, and to chs0 
the team, and then, notwithstanding t 
bad state of tho roads and the darknes* 
the cloudy night, they went on, the m# 
shal wishing to reach Hartford befu 
morming. 

They had scarcely covered more thi 
half a mile, when, all of a sudden, } 
clearing one of the ruts, the heavy berlin 
oscillated violently, and then swung ¢ 
one side in such a manner that Relpb 30 
La Raméec were thrown into the 10% 
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fortunately without damage. The driver 
pulled up the horses, and et the same 
moment the baron jumped out of the car- 
riage with the inquiry, 

“What is the roatter >” 

“Only, colonel,” replied La Ramée, who 
was piteously rubbing his knee—‘‘ only 
that this eld waggon has broken a leg of 
its own, and tried to break one of mine.” 

“One of the hind wheels has come off 
the axle,” added Ralph, who, armed with 
3 lantern, was already seeking for the 
sause of the accident. ‘And as the bolt 
is broken, I don’t see how we can get it 
pack again.” 

The marshal had now got out. 

‘What an unfortunate thing!” he said. 
‘General Washington is bound to arrive 
his evening at Hartford, and for him as 
‘or me moments are precious. What do 
7ou think, colonel—had we not better take 
he horses from the hussars, and so get 
mi” 

“We cannot in any way reach Hartford, 
narshal,” replied the baron, ‘until too 
ar in the night to put ourselves in com- 
nunication with the commander-in-chief ; 
ind, besides, we cannot do without the 
‘sort. The country is not safe. Allow 
ne to send my men back to Windham, they 
we sure te find some smith who can put 
his right.”” 

“Do so,” said the marshal. ‘It will 
ome to the same thing, if we do have to 
vass an hour or two heres” 

The baron then asked the coachman of 
he berline if he knew of a smith at Wind- 
iam. 

“There is one,” said the driver, with a 
wang, ‘ but I-don’t think he will do any- 
hing for you at this time of night.” 

“We shall see about that,” said the 
varon. ‘‘ Haudry, get off with La Ramée, 


nd bring us a smith if there is one; if not, : 
ome other workman who can repair the' 


arria; . 
The Baron de |’Estrade had scarcely 
poken before the two drummers were off 
t the double towards the town, whose 
ights they saw through the night. ‘At 
he inn wi they had dined they were 
hown the smith’s house, but, as the driver 
ad warned them, the man had gone to 
ed, and the dark outside of his closely 
hut cottage was rather forbidding. 

La Ramée knocked loudly, but im spite 
f the vigour of his blows, which threat- 
ned to beat in the door, it was not until 
ome time had elapsed that.the window 
dove ed. There apy thereat, 
rowned by a cotton nightcap, the head of a 
aan, who thrust out a lantern and held it 
ver the road, while in a surly tone he 
houted, 

“If you fellows are thieves, you might 
8 well clear off, for there is nothing m my 
or house worth stealing, except an old 
ausket full of buckshot, which may give 
‘ou something for your pains.” 

“We are not thieves, but honest tra- 
ellers,” replied Ralpb, in English. 

“What do you want, then, at this 
wour *”” 

“Your name is Smithson, and you are 
he smith here ?” 

“Well?” 

“Then,” continued the lad, ‘‘I hope 
‘on will come at once and see to the car- 
iage of Field-Marshal Rochambean, which 
‘as broken down about a mile from here.” 

“Hang both you and your marshal!” 
xclaimed the smith. ‘I have got a fear- 
al cold, and if you were to offer me a 
imdred guineas I would not leave my 
douse at such an hoor.” 


. And thereupon he slammed-to the win- 
low. 

“« What did the old boy say ?” asked La 
Ramée, who had not understood a word of 
the conversation. 

‘He said he did not care to trouble 
himself,” replied Ralph. 

“Ah! well, we must knock in the door, 
and bring him out dead or alive,” said the 
sergeant. And suiting the action to the 
word, he began to attack the door. 


| 
| 


!Rochambeau with military honours. 


three hours later the coachman, pointing 
with his whip to a group of houses in the 
front with tiled roofs, exclaimed, 

«There is Hartford.” 

On a farmhouse near the town there 
floated the stars and stripes of the United 
States. The carriage drove in the direc- 
tion of the standard, and pulled up before 
the gate. A few American militiamen 
stood to their arms and received Marshal 
As 


“They then started to the scene of the accident.” 
‘“No, stop,” said Ralph. 


another try.” And then, with all the 
strength of his lungs, he roared out, 
‘* Mis—tare Smithson! Mis—tare Smith- 
son!” 

The window soon opened, and the smith 
reappeared, with— E 

‘For goodness’ sake do atop that row, 
you will wake up the whole town. I have 
told you that I will not go where you want 
me to.” i 

“ And I tefl you that you will go where 
we want you to,” answered Ralph, in the 
most amiable tones. ‘‘ For Marshal Roch- 
ambeau, who commands the French army, 
which ‘has come to your country’s aid, is 
expected at Hartford to-morrow morning 
by General Washington. On that inter- 
view the safety of America will depend, 
and you must be a very patriot to 
allow: it to be said that . Smithson, of 
Windham, for fear of catching a cold, 
decided to endanger the deliverance of his 
country.” 

The surly smith quickly shut’ the win- 
dow, to the at stupefaction of Ralph, 
who expec his discourse to have had 


quite ‘another effect, but a few minutes | 


afterwards the door opened, and the work- 
man appeared, wearing the same cotton 
cap. 
“You see,” he snid, ‘that I give in to 
your requests, but I am sure I shall have 
an awful cold.” 

Without saying anything more, Rulph 
helped him to get together his tools, aud 
they then started to the acene of thd acci- 
dent. 

The hussars had lighted a large fire, 
round which the generals awaited the 
return of the messengers: 

The damage was greater than was ex- 
pect d, and the patriotic but much snuffing 
smith passed more than half the night in 
putting things to rights 

The dawn was already tinting the hill- 
tops on the horizon, when the officers were 


“TI will have | he sct foot on the ground, a tall man, in 


an officer's uniform, stepped out of tho 
house. It was George Washington, the 
generalissimo of the United States armies. 

‘*Count Rochambeau,” said he, “IE 
should have liked to have been the first to 
greet on American ground you whom the 
king, your master, has so generously sent 
in the cause of liberty ; but if this pleasure 
has been denied me, believe me that I am - 
intensely grateful to the King of France 
for having placed at the head of the ex- 
peditionary army a soldier as renowned as 
ou.” And he held out his large open 

and, which the marshal cordially Shook. 

“In sending me here to serve under your 
orders,” answered Rochambeau, ‘‘ the ki 
has conferred en me an honour which +3 
look upon as the Srowning point in my 
carecr, and to my last breath I will use all 
my zeal to fulfil the mission which his 
majesty has entru: me with.” 

Having thus exchanged compliments, 
the two generals returned into the house, 
followed by their respective staffs. 

It was at this celebrated interviow that 
there were agreed upon the bases of that 
decisive campaign which resulted in the 
triumph of American independence. Wash- 
ington and Rochambean pressed the day 
togetber. Towards the evening a despat 
from the French camp came in to announce 
a fresh movement of the blockading English 
fleet under Admiral Rodney. The marshal 
resolved to return to Newport at once, so 
as to receive the enemy, who were threaten- 
ing to land. 

The carriage was got ready to start. 
La Ramée and Ralph were again at their 
post, when the marshal came out accom- 
panied by Washington and the French and 
Anierican officers. 

With all the enthusiasm of a noble mind, 
the lad gazed at the illustrious American. 
He said to himself that: this man, worthy 
of being one of the great heroes of aanti- 
quity, had sacrificed honours, dignity, and 


enabled to continue their journey, and fortune for the sake of the wolfaro of his 
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However, in searching round, they dis 
covered the traces of their former bivouac, 
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fellow-citizens. When the whole world jby the Lauzun hussars, left with its four 
considered it madness to enter into strife | horses at a gallop. 


with England, the most formidable Power 


in Europe, he had, without an_after- 


thought, thrown in his lot with liberty, ! become warm soon, and that our 


== 


2 


“Ah!” said Ramée, ‘I fancy, from 
what we have heard, that things will 
glish 


“It was George Washington.” 


and to-day held in his hands the future 
and fate of a great nation. 

The marshal, for the last time, was 
shaking hands with Washington, when the 
latter remarked, ‘‘ I forgot to tell you that 
this is General Arnold, one of my best 
lieutenants, who is in charge of the strong 

sition at West Point. I trust to him to 

cop our lines of communication open 
while I am operating beyond the Hudson.” 

General Arnold bowed deeply. He was 
a fine, handsome young man, whom the 
American militiamen called the ‘‘ Hero of 
Behmus,” from one of the first successes 
they had had over the English. 

Ralph, who had been watching him for 
some time, had been struck by his haughty 
inien, contrasting so strongly with the 
noble, good-natured bearing of Washing- 
ton. 

Hats were raised, the militiamen pre 

. scented arms, and the carriage, surrounded 


friends will have to get their bag; 
ready. The general hasn’t a bad look 
about him; itis a pity they gave him such 


a wretched name. 

It grew night, and Ralph thought, “I 
suppose we shall arrive without accident. 
The orderly came from Newport, and 
brought a message that they expected an 
attack at any moment. It will not make 
much difference, but I should not like to 
lose the first battle.” 

They had been a few hours on the road, 
when some new creakings of ominous im- 
port made themselves eard underneath 
the coach body. Ralph was now on guard, 
and before the upset came had got tight 
hold of the seat and La Ramée, who would 
but for this have again been pitched out. 

This time it was not the large wheel on 
the right, but that on the left, which had 
come off. Matters looked serious, for the 


| travellers did not know their whereabouts. 


so that fate had again them close 
to Windham, and the two drummers had 
again to double off to that town as they 
had done the night before. 

Ralph went straight to the cottage of the 
smith, and La Ramée attacked the door as 
vigorously as on the preceding occasion. 
Soon the window opened and disclosed the 
lantern and the workman's head, covered 
with the inevitable cotton cap. 

““Now then!” he shouted, ‘‘ are you 
going to make a practice of calling me up 

night in the week? How am I to 
get rid of my cold? Who is it?” 

“It is I again, good Mr. Smithson,” 
said Ralph, in 4 most insinuating tone. 

** Who are you?” 

‘“« Marshal Rochambeau's orderly.” 

“What!” exclaimed the smith, as 
tounded, “have you come back to break 
your wheel again ?” ¢ 

“It is not the same wheel, dear Mr. 
Smithson; it is the left wheel which has 
stuck in the rut. I really think the coach 
was made by the English expressly to up- 
set our _ 

“Well, what do you want me todo?” 
said the smith, philosophically. ‘‘ Marshal 
Rochambeau can pass the night at the 
Blue Boy, for General Washington is not 
waiting for him any longer, and there is 
no hurry; to-morrow morning I'll se 
about the berline. Good night! 2 

“* Mister Smithson !”” implored Ralph. 

‘What have you got to say now ?” 

‘‘Mister Smithson, you are a good patriot, 
and I am going to trust you with a State | 
secret. Admiral Rodney arrived so 85 
to treble the fleet which is acting oguing 
us, and it is urgent that we get to” le 
Island to meet his attack.” . 

“But,” asked the workman, vi in- 
terested, ‘‘ what can you do with ycurhalf- 
dozen vessels against the English *"’ 

“It will be the happiest day of our lives 
if they try to force their way into Newport 
Harbour,” replied Ralph, with enthusiasm. 

“Well,” said Mr. Smithsen, ‘‘ you are 
plucky fellows, anyhow! You shall have 
your coach put right in an hour; ’’ and he 
quickly came down, took his tools, and fal- 
lowed the drummers. 

. As they went out of the town he slightly 
stooped towards Ralph, and said to him, 
“¢ Without wishing to pry into your secrets, 
I should like to know what you th it of 
Washington, and what he th tof 
ou?” | 

“T can tell you something better than 
that!” answered Ralph. ‘‘It was agreed 
between Marshal Rochambeau and your 
great general that before a year from this 
not a single English soldier would be left 
in free America!” 

“‘Hooroar!” exclaimed the smith. 

“Hush!” said Ralph; ‘you must keep | 
it secret. Here we are.” 

As the smith had promised, an hour later — 
the carriage in ‘drove along the road to 
Newport, and the marshal succeeded in 
arriving before the English fleet. 


(To be continued.) 


Ye the barren pine-clad 
mountain 
Runs the streamlet, cold and 
clear, 
Springing from a bubbling foun- 
tain 
It begins its glad career. 


See! the stream has grown a 
river, 
Gliding on with stately sweep, 
On whose banks the rushes 
quiver, 
Mirrored in a glassy deep. 


Then it meets the mighty ocean, 
Leaps with joy to greet the foam ; 
Mingling with the sea-waves' motion, 
It has reached at last its home. 
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So may we, in youth glad-hearted, 
Gather strength for days to come, 

And at last, in Christ perfected, 
Find life's end but life begun. 


“ose 
CLASSICAL FUN. 


By tur Opp FELiow. 
HAVE 
A already 
given you a 
couple of 
short papers 
on “Fun 
from the 
Classics” 
and ‘Fun 
ont of the 
Classics,” 
but this is 
a very diffe- 
rentsubject. 
1 want to 
ive you an 
fica now of 
what the 
ancients 
deemed 
fun. 

Let us 
begin with 
‘Homer. 
Now, Homer 
“ig nota 
eomic wri- 
ter, and we 
can scarcely 
expect tofind much fan iu him. However, he tells 
us once or twice that a geod deal of langhter was 
caused~—once, for instance, in the Grecian hea- 
ven. And what should you imagine was the 
subject of their laughter? It was to sce Vul- 
can, crippled and deformed, limping round with 
the flagons. 

Fortunately the idea of what constitutes fan 
has changed since then, and now none but the 
most cruel-minded take delight in the misfor- 
‘tunes of others. 


I don’t supyose many of you have read the 
burlesque of the “Iliad” called ‘¢The Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice.” It is told in a mock- 
heroic strain, and is in parts very amusing even 
to moderns, But it is impossible to treat of 
whole poems or plays in the e at my dis- 
posal ; besides, I expect most of you have found 
Greek plays anything but amusing, even when 


professing to be so, so let us take some of the 
more easily-grasped specimens of wit in later 
writers. 


I well remember when I was promoted to the 
Greek class engaged in construing the acre 
of Hierocles. Nearly all of the stories began 
with Scholastichus, who did varions stupid but 
amusing deeds. It is many years since I have 
seen the book, but some of them still linger in 
my memory. A simpleton (or pedant), hearing 
that ravens lived for a hundred years, bought 
one to try. A simpleton wanted to teach his 
horse to do without food, so he gavo him less 
every day. The horse died, whereupon he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How unfortunatc! just as my horse 
was beginning to live upon nothing he died !” 
A simpleton who had received some books 
forgot to return them. Meeting the owner, he 
excused his neglect by saying, ‘‘The books 
which you sent me I never received !” 

There are a lot more of # similar kind. Even 
amongst the above you will recognise several 
that have survived to the present day, afford- 
ing amusement to many generations of many 
nations, and doubtless destined to amuse as 
many more, for there is nothing in the world so 
full of vitality as a good old joke. ‘‘ Bother 
those ancients!” exclaimed a well-known writer, 
“they have stolen all our best things !” 

A sbort time ago Mr. F. A. Paley published 
two little volumes, entitled ‘‘Greek Wit.” 
The result of readi 
creases our admiration of Greek power in that 
particular department ; there scems a lack of 
that homour or fun which is needed in order to 
make wit tell. I have culled two or three spe- 
cimens from the second volame. The first one 
is a puzzle to me—I fuil to see where the wit 
comes in, Demetrius, the philosopher, said, 
“What the sword is in war that reason is in 


vernments.” ‘‘If this is witty’ (I foncy 1 


ear boys saying), ‘‘ give us irregular verbs for | 
, 


real fun !" 

However, that is scarcely a fair specimen. 
Here is a really good one. Diogenes begged that 
a statue might be given him. On being asked 
why he requested such a gift, he replied, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I am practising being disappointed.” 

The same philosopher borrowed a mantle and 
was asked to return it, whereupon he said, “ If 
it is a present I have it still; if a loan I have 
net yet done with it.” 

The Greeks apperently did not object to a 


joke which had a sting in it, althongh Diogenes’ 

eeping a mantle against the will of its owner is 
a long step in advance of the amusement of the 
Olympian deities at Vulcan. But the following 
specimen is an example of a very low sort of wit. 


them scarcely perhaps in- | 


author as to any one. 
sting into an epigram, and men generally shun 
those who show an aptitude for saying stinging 
things. Good-natured wit attracts, ill-natared 
repels. : 


Menedemns, the philosopher, hearing a young 
man talking very 
quite sure you wear no appen' 


loud, suid to him, ‘‘ Are you 
e behind you?” 


‘his is worthy of the worst part of the lower 


fourth, where the epithets of donkey and fool. 
are sup) 


to contain a subtle wit. Modern 
hilosophers find some less vulgar way of si- 
lencing an obtrusive youth. 


To take a long stride, let us look at the 


Roman fun. They, like the Greeks, seem to 
have had their amusing literature, chiefly in the: 
form of plays. Some of the scenes in Plautus are 
very funny, though, unfortunately, often coarse. 
The Latins did not disdain puns ; Cicero occa~ 
sionally made them, and even in his serious 
specches; for example, in the one against Verres, 
where he played on the name of his opponent in 
a rather personal manner. 
wit amongst the Romans was Martial, whose 
epigrams are generally of the most telling and 


But the greatest 


clever kind. They have been frequently trans- 
lated: the few that I shall give are by various 
ands :— 


“<7 never sup at home,’ with truth 
Says Philo—not a doubt, 
Because he never sups at all 
Save when invited out.” 


“The verses, friend, which thou hast read are 


mine ; A 
But as thou read’st them they may pass for 
thine.” 


“ In all thy humonrs, whether grave or mellow, 


Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow > 

Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about 
thee, 

There is no living with thee—or without 
thee,”” 


Probably the last verse applied as well to its 
He knew how to put a 


Aulus Gellius tells us he wrote his ‘‘ Noctes. 


Attice ” for the amusement of his children. I 
have never read his book, but Dr. Davies, who is 
an authority on such literature, thinks that boys. 
must have been differently constituted then if 
they could extract much merriment from these 
rather wearisome productions. 
thankful that we are better off ; that instead of 
a solitary individual compiling a heavy book for 
the young, there are now countless writers who 
make the edification and amusement of boys 
their chief employment. 


So let us be 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Warrcuuncy Sapter, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” “How I Captured My First Slaver,” ete., etc. 


RESISTANCE, when unavailing, is about 
the most foolish, as well as the most 
undignified thing in the world. The cap- 
tain of the San Antonio, with upwards of 
thirty men ot his back, ordered me into 
the boat ; and into the boat I went. 

He allowed me, however, firat to enter 
the cabin, and there I at once laid hands 
on a small brace of pistols, a parting gift 
from my good friend the consul at Havan- 
nah. Besides these arms, most precious to 
me now, a pilot jacket was the only article 
I cared to take. If, as seemed likely, Car- 
valho’s intention was to cast me adrift on 
the uninhabited coast, and so get rid of 


his troublesome passenger, the lighter I 
was laden the better. 

Filling the pockets of this jacket with 
biscuit, I passed by the sailors who were 
clustering round the gangway, and went 


CHAPTER VIII,—I AM RESCUED. 


down over the side into the boat, de- 
termined not to utter a word to show these 
men the sinking of heart that—it is no 
shame to confess—I really felt. 

Gradually drawing nearer the unknown 
shore on which it wasmy unlucky destiny 
thus to be landed, I saw ahead of us the 
mouth of small river. 

Pulling over the bar of this river, we 
entercd a smooth sheet of water with low 
banks green down to the edge. Very 
treacherous, however, were these same 
green banks; and when the boat stopped 
and I stepped en shore my fect sank deep 
into black fetid mud. Reaching firmer 
ground at last, I was only too glad to rest; 
and then, turning round, I watched while 
the vessel that had thus east me adrift, 
taking her boat in tow, made sail to the 
northward. 


that evening I must do it at once. 


- And now it was time to look about and 


try to form some plans. In the first place, 
I found, notwithstanding my desolate 


sition, that I was not nearly se misera— 
le as perhaps I ought to have been. 
There was no present fear of hunger, or 


of thirst either, with the river flowing 
close by. 
in profusion, and three or four Ba 
trees, with their rich clusters of fruit, weave, 
scattered about. 


Cocoanut-palms were wir = 


No, I should not starve, at all events 


not yet. The only question was,how ta 
find my way tewards the nearest civilise@ 
settlement ? 
that possibly there might be no settlemem t 
at all, 

dreds of leagues. 


And then, of course, I kne we 
except slave-factories, within hur — 


Well, if I wished to explore the country 
It weve 


— - - e 


already past five, and in another hour 
darkness would set in. Climbing an 
elevated piece of and, I looked around. 

In front was a dense forest, into the dim 
recesses of which I did not care to pene- 
trite that evening with so little daylight 
remaining. Beyond this, in the interior, 
were beautiful plains backed by a high 
range of mountains; but not a vestige, as 
far as the naked eye could sec, of towns or 
villages. 

So, turning seuth, I looked across the 
river, and there, to my delight, T saw, not 
many miles away, a large village or settle- 
ment, planted on high ground, with scat- 
tered huts here and there, ren bing almost 
to the seashore. A point of land had 
hidden this village, which otherwise would 
have been visible from the ship. 

But there was no getting to this place 
vithout crossing the river, and to do this 
would be rather a dangerous operation. I 
hsd already seen two crocodiles reposii 
on the bank. Any way, I did not inten 
tying it until the next day, when by 
going higher up the stream a ford might 
possibly be found. 

There was nothing for it, then, but to 
livouse where I stood for the night; and 
the firet isite was a fire. 

Sticks and branches of trees were plenti- 
fal,and before it fell quite dark a huge 
pide had been gathered. With’ pistols and 
pewder there was not much diticulty in 
lighting it, and soon a glorious blazc shot 


up. 

“Now this is a regular advesture,” I 
thought, as I threw myself down by the 
side of the crackling fire; ‘something to 
be enjoyed now and talked of after- 


And I believe I really did enjoy the 
wrelty of the thing for the first hour 
or two, while the cheerful blaze mounted 
high, But as the fire dwindled down 
ny [pits began to sink also, and the 
awfal solitude and silence of the forest 
mre me a “‘ ereeping ” sort of feeling. I 
sarcely liked to turn round and look be- 
bind me, and when the cry of some wild 
wimal saddenly broke the silence I started 


I wished with. all my Heart that the ad- 
reature itself was well over, and the talk- 


ing part begun. 

And then, of course, being in this frame 
o mind, I began to look on the gloomy 
tdeof affairs. Supposing I was preserved 
daring the night, and succeeded the fol- 

ng day in crossing the river and 
making my way to the settlement, how 
shoald I be any the better? The chances 
vere that the collection of houses I had 
sen was only a native village; or if not 
thst a slave settlement, which would be 
er Worse. 

Well, after thinking a great deal, I rose 
and made up the fire with my reserve of 
ticks, and then I did the best thing pos- 
flle—I prayed. There is no “saying” 
‘at's prayer in circumstances like theso. 
I prayed for God’s protection, and lay 
‘on to sleep. 

Awaking with a start, and my heart 
hating fast, I looked round. The fire had 
brned down to @ mass of glowing embers, 
td beyond the few yards that were 
Sntly lighted up by the gleam, all was 
ner darkness—darkness that could be 


Surely it must have been some noise that 
me thus suddenly! I listened. 

Yes; I could hear the sounds of low 

aking—footstepa rustled through the 

ws; and from the outer wall » darkness 


os 


moving forms showed indistinctly as they 
emerged into the faint light. 

“Stand, or I fire!” I called out, grasp- 
ing tho pistol, and awaiting the onrush of 
the savages. 

‘“‘Blest if he isn’t speaking English!” 
was the reply. 

The next moment a midshipman in uni- 
form was by my side, and with him the 
tall man-of-war sailor who had so forcibly 
given vent to his surprise. 

“Are you indeed English?’ asked the 
young officer. ‘We anchored inside the 

ar for the night; and then Mr. Curzon, 
our lieutcnant, seeing the fire, sent me with 
his coxswain to have a look, faicying it 
might be some signal.” 

My story was soon told, and then after a 
few more words of explanation, from which 
I gathered that the welcome disturbers of 
my rest formed part of a boat expedition 
detached: from H.M.S. Walrus, I said 
“ good-bye ” to my bivouac fire, and went 
down with the midshipman to the river- 
side. : 


Stepping into the cruiser’s gig, which 
was drawn up close to the bank, a few 
strokes brought us alongside a Jarger boat 


at anchor in the middle of the river. 
“Well,. Mr. Dorrington, did you make 


your way to the fire?’ 

“Yes, sir; and I have brought you a 
prisoncr.”” 

“A prisoner!” 

It struck me the youngster very probably 
would come to grief for ‘‘c g” his 


senior officer, so I cut in with my story, 
and the lieutenant was soon too deeply 
interested to think of aught else. 

I need not say how pleased he was at 
being the means of rescuing me from such 
an unpleasant situation, and how he wel- 
comed me with all the courtesy of a naval 
officer; but what most deeply interested 
him was my account of the slaver, and of 
her communication with the shore by 
means of the canoe. ‘ 

“Buma Bay, did Phe say? Why, it is 
barely fifty miles off; we ought to catch 
him while he is shipping his cargo. Our 
finding you is just the very best stroke of 
luck possible.” - 

, Llaughed. It. certainly had been so to 
me. 

*« Now, men,”’ continued the lieutenant, 
“bear a hand and the anchor up; 
here’s a. full slaver ready to fall into 
your hands.” 

The men, as pleased and excited as their 
officer, worked well, and in five minutes 
the anchor was up, and both boats were 
crossing the bar. 

‘‘Lay in your ears, Dorrington,” said 
Curzon, when they were well outside, and 
making his own men do the same; ‘‘and 
let the crew rest until daylight. We can 
creep along with this land wind very well 
during the rest of the night.” 

The lieutenant, of course, was right in 
reserving his men’s strength, but so anxious 
was I to get back to the San Antonio, and 
so fearful lest we should be too late, that I 
could not help wishing the oars had been 
got out. 

But after all, those five or six hours 
spent that night in the cruiger’s boat, 
under sail, with the gentle ripple making 
music at the bows, were very pleasant. 
Pleasant also was the talk of the lieutenant, 
making the time pass quickly with stories 
of adventures in the cruising squadron. 

At six o’clock the wind, which had car- 
ried us along the coast to the northward 
some eighteen or twenty miles, dropped, 
and the oars were got out until the usual 
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sea-breeze enabled the boats again to make- 


sail. 

But the breeze was light, and instead of 
reaching our destination by noon, it was 
nearly tive o’clock before we neared even 
the point at the southern extremity of 
Suma Bay. 

“Slow work this,” remarked Dorring- 
ton, whose little boat was sailing: cluse 
alongside our larger one, 

“Very. I only hope the brig will not 
have shipped her slaves and got clear- 
away.” 

“T say, can’t you come into the gig for- 
achange? It was I who saved you, after- 
all,” he continued, in a lower tone, in- 
tended not to catch the lieutenant’s cars. 
“*Short’s the friend, net Codlin,’ you 
know.” : 

Curzon made no objection to the ex- 
change, and in a minute or two I was. 
seated by the midshipman’s side in the gig, 
there being four men only in the bout. 
besides ourselves. 

‘« Now tell me about your captain in this. 
brig,” said Dorrington. ‘Do you think 
he will fight?” 

“‘ He will if he has a chance, but as to 
his men, I doubt it much. Still, they have 
a couple of small guns which may do imis- 
chief.” : 

‘Well, we are rounding the point now ; 
we shall soon know.” 

** Yes, if the brig is still there,” I said, 
rather despondently. 

In another five minutes the bay was. 
in sight, and there, under full sail, was the 
San Antonio, standing out, with a crowd 
of large canoes paddling their way back to- 
the shore. 

‘« We shall lose her, Dorrington.” 

“Not a bit of it. Don’t you see that 
the wind is dropping? We shall overhaul 
her nicely.” 

He was right. The lieutenant, in the- 
cutter, was ady lowering his sails, and 
the gig at once followed the example. 

Then both boats pulled steadily towards. 
the brig, keeping well abreast of one 
another. 

‘‘ Don’t waste time in firing, if she- 
resists,’ Curzon called out, ‘but board at- 
once.” : 

Bas friend Carvalho evidently under- 

that there was no chance of escaping: 
by flight. The useless sails, as we gradu- 
ally neared, were taken in. I could see 
him plainly, standing at the gangway, a. 
crowd of men by his side. Then suddenly 
8 puff of smoke issued from the brig’s port, 
and a ball ricochetted harmlessly between: 
the beats. Ere a second shot could be- 
fired we were under her stern and pulling: 
up alongside. Amidst what seemed a per- 
fect shower of musketry, Dorrington, seiz- 
ing the main chains, scrambled up the side, 
myself close at his heels. 

“‘Hurrah!” he cried, springing down 
on the quarter-deck. 

Was this joyous “hurrah!” fhe hleet: 
word the poor young boy was to spe: 

Carvalho, confronting him, lifted his. 
musket by the muzzle, and a crashing blow 
was about to fall, when, raising my pistol, 
I fired. 

The musket dropped, clattering on the 
deck; the ball passed through the 
captain’s arm. 

I think I nover saw such an expression: 
of wondering astonishment as that which 
overspread Curvalho’s face when, lookin, 
up, he discovered. who it was that. fir 
that shot. 

‘* Car-dmba!’’ he muttered. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW THE REEDHAM BOYS MADE THEIR CARDBOARD MODELS. 


WwW: have now to construct ‘SIDE-BOXES.”” 


By THE Heap Master. 
PART III. 


need alter is the V-shaped groove, which must 


beyond the circle as annexed will form th: 


Take a piece of medium thickness card (a | be on the reverse side of the card to enable you | hinges; two other pieces of pin, as shown on ti: 
used white postcard), and make it of this shape. | to fold it so as to make a pair—right and Ieft- | side opposite to the hinges, form the handles. 


“210g 
OT} 49 04 pedeys oq gener pus sTTL, 


Fig. 5. 


‘Where the dotted lines come, cut a little V- 
shaped groove, not quite through thecard, like this. 


and by bringing the two edges of the groove 


together, thus, you will be enabled to 
fold the card at right angles at those 
places without breakingit. Havingcut 
thisasrequired, it must be folded, gum- 
med into sha) (put plenty of gum into 
the joints and ¢ corners), and kept in this position 


Full Size. 


handed. When dry, paint ‘‘chrome-green,” 
edge with black, and gum in position one on 
each side of the back ‘* over-raiseup,” to which 
they should exactly fit. Fig. 8 shows them in 
position marked 6. The next thing to do is to 
make ‘‘ MIDDLE-BOXFs.” They are two in num- 
ber, and are placed, one on each side, exactly in 
the middle of the boiler, as marked a in Fig. 8. 
Medium thickness card is required. Deseril 

circle, with radius one inch; within and con- 
centric describe a second with radius seven- 
eighths of an inch, and a third concentric with 


Half Size. 


The soot-door should be painted. black. 
ree model should now present the appearin’: 
of Fig. 8. 

We have next to make a ‘‘ DoME-Box” and 
FUNNEL-Box. As both of these are alike exe}: 
in size, we will give details of the first, a: 
dimensions only of the second. On piece ¢t 
“medium” card construct a square with side 
one and a half inches long, construct 8 second 


within it with sides one inch long, cut out th: 
corners shaded, leave the sides a B and cs 
straight, but curve, as shown, the lines markai 
EF and GH so that they fit the boiler; the ao- 
nexed (Fig. 9, No. 1) is full size and exactly th: 
shape, All round the inner square, where th 
dotted lines are shown, a V-shaped groove 1: 
be cut, as when making ‘side. 3” fold in, 


Fig. 8 


on a pieee of wood by pins. Fig. 6 shows its | radius three-eighths of aninch ; divide this into 


‘appearance. 


two equal parts by the line a 3, Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6. 


Make another similar to this for the other 
side ; the same shaped card will do, all that you 


| spokes, as in Fig. 7. 


Between the two inner circles draw radiating 

Cut out the shaded parts 
neatly with a sharp knife. Cut through the 
line A B to divide into two parts. Now prepare 
two pieces of card shaped something like this : 

To go round “ middle-box.” 
and the length must be sufficient to reach from 
A to B round the outer circle in Fig. 7, the curve 
being made to fit nicely to the boiler, as marked 
c Ha ig. 8. Gum hese to the middle-boxes, and, 
when dry, paint ‘*chrome-green,” edged with 
back ; gum middle-boxes in their places on the 
iler. 

In the centre of the front “raiseup’’ gum a 
circular piece of thin card (radius three-quarters 
of an inch)—this repregentssoot-door ; apin, with 
head and point cut off, gummed on the left side 
with two narrow strips of card from the pin to 


gum wellinat the angles, and place pins road 
to Rep it in position until dry, as at Fig. 9, 
0» 


Fig. 9. 

The dimensions of ‘‘funnel-box ” are: outer 
square, one and a quarter inches sides; inne 
square, three-quarters of an inch sides. The 


“dome-box”” is to be painted chrome- and 

edged with black ; the ‘funnel-box” is to br 

inted black. When they are quite dry they most 

@ gummed in position ; the ‘‘dome-box ” is te 
be placed on the boiler, almost in the centre but | 
slightly nearer the front than the back; the 


funnel-box ” exactly in the centre of the front 
over-raisenp.”” 


Wood shaped for Dome. Cut off at line AB. 


Now obtain a piece of deal about six inches 
ng and rather more than an inch square; the 
mners are to be cut away at one end so that 
ie end is shaped something like a glass shade ; 
en with sand-paper (coarse first and then fine) 
e rounded is smoothed ; cut it off square 
out one inch and a quarter from the rounded 
d, as shown at A B. 

This is the ‘‘ pome,” and if it be gilded with 
little of Judson’s or Bessemer’s go! int, it 
ds much to the appearance ; when gilded and 
y stick it on the ‘‘dome-box ;” it should 
actly reach the centre of each side of the 
aare ; looked at from above it appears as at a, 
‘ked at from one side it appears as at b. 


a 


\ 


Fig. 10. 


Text take a piece of rather stout note-paper 
at six inches long and half an inch wide, roll 
ound a piece of slate-pencil several times, 
nu the outer end, and when dry slip it off ; 

a circular piece of medium card to fit the 


|, which should be about half an inch in! 


meter ; now roll another piece of paper about 
uarter of an inch wide so as to make a roll 
at a third of the diameter of the preceding ; 
a the outer end as before, and fix it in the cen- 
of the circular card ; cut a second = 

> of card with the centre cut cut 


nted ‘‘chrome-green” and edged 

h black ; its position is the centre STEAM 
the back ‘ over-raiseup.”” 

Ve must now make our “‘scrkEN.” For this 
require a piece of thick card three and a half 
hes long and two and five-eighths inches 
le. It is to be of the shape here given, but 


exe 


Feen. This shape, but about twice the size. 


vidth must be such that it will fit tightly 
between the side boxes (see b, Fig. 8) at 
tear end of the boiler; the top must reach 
at half an inch higher than the steam-funnel 
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and be rounded at the corners. In this two cir- 
cular holes of about three quarters of an inch 
in diameter must be cut ; their position is half 
aninch below the top anda quarteref an inch from 
the sides ; paint it chrome-green and edge with 
black. If pieces of circular glass, such as are , 
used for covering objects when mounted for the 
microscope, were placed over the circular holes, 
and gilded round the edges, they would improve 
the appearance ; they are not essential. On this 
screen we now provide a circular piece of thin 
card of the same diameter as the large end of 
boiler—viz., two anda quarter inches; this must 
be painted black, and is then gummed on the 
screen so as to correspond with the boiler end. 
when the screen is in position; a hole, hori- 
zontal at the top and circular below, of this shape 


Ash Box. 


Full size. 
and dimensions, must now be cut through both 


cards for an ash-pan, the lower edge being about 
one-eighth of an inch from the edge of the circle ; 
at the back, over the hole, gam a piece of paper 
painted vermilion and dotted with black to re- 
present fallen cinders, 

On this boiler end must now be made the 
farnace and furnace-door. For this take a piece 
of “medium” card, and on it describe a semi- 
circle, with diameter one and three-quarter 


inches. In this make a door shaped as in the 
Top 4 
BOTTOM 
diagram, cut quite through the part marked 


a, 6, c, d, except where the dotted line comes, 
Where this dotted line is shown it should be 
cut: on the reverse side of the card, hal) 
through the card. This is the door, and it will 
then stand ly open. Round the circular 
part gum a piece of thin card, one-eighth of an 
Inch wide. Fasten down with pins as before to 


ei 


dry, as annexed. When dry, paint the part 
black which is to show ouuids, and stic! 
piece of paper painted vermilion on the inner 
side of door. The vermilion should show through 
the partly-open door, in order to give the ruddy 
appearance of fire. This furnace end may now 
be gummed on the boiler end (see Fig. 11). 
When in position the bottom will be parallel 
with the top of the ‘“‘ash-pan” opening, and 
about one-eighth of an inch above it. It will 
stand out from the boiler end. Now with a 
large pin make holes all round the of the 
iler end. They should be close together, like 
this. In these holes insert pins, 
with the heads showing outside, 
. and this will give the effect of 
bright rivets. 
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angles from you ; where the dotted lines marked 
‘*2” are shown, bend at right angles outyrards ; 
it will, when looked at edgeways, appear lika 
this, Paint it black on both sides, and gum 


2 2 3 


Fee eae eee ig 


1 
As sean from above. 


the ends (2 to 8) on the screen just above the 
boiler end. The lever (4, 5) is to work in this 
on its centre (4). A narrow pieco of thick card, 
about one inch and a quarter long, will do for 
the lever, while a pin inserted at 4 forms the 
centre on which it moves, 

We then fix our “‘steam-gauge.” It consists. 
of a circular piece of white medium card, on 
which is shown the numbers 10, 20, 30, 40, 
ete., to indicate the pressure. A pin throngh 


Fig. 1!.—Appearance of Screen, but not the core 
réct size. 


the centre connects it with the steam-funnel, 
The pin represents the steam-pipe. We now 
require taps, which we make out of pins, by 
cutting off the heads and bending them at 
ight angles about one-eighth of an inch from 
the headless end. The point is pushed through 
the card, leaving outside about one-eighth of an 
inch in addition to the bent part, thus: 

Above this we gum another 
piece of bent pin thts size 


and shape, for handle 2eEer. eres 
of tap. Twoorthre cant 
of these should be placed on 


the boiler end, at the left side above the fur- 
nace. 

Our screen will now ap as shown at 
Fig. 11, and is ready for fixing. To enable us 
to do this, as its Postion is at the back end of 
the boiler, we first remove entirely No. 4 
“RAISEUP,” and this must be done very care- 
fally. A good plan is to cut ont the bottom of 
the ‘“‘raiseup,” insert your finger and gently 

all it, when, with a little coaxing, it will, pro- 

bly come out easily. The ‘‘raiseup” being 
removed, we fix the screen firmly in its place, 
using plenty of gam on the inner side of the 
‘Sover-raiseup,” ‘‘side-boxes,” and inner boiler 
end. To hold it in position while drying, stick 
two or three pins at the bottom into the “ foun- 
dation,” and tie a piece of cotton through the 
screen holes round the dome. This cotton must 


As seen from front. 
not be so tight as to pull off the dome or bend 


Next take a piece of medium card, and make 
it of this size and shape. Where the dotted 
lines marked “1” are shown, bend it at right 


the screen. Let it-dry. 


(To be continued.) 
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FALLING FROM THE SKY; 


‘OR, HOW A BRAZILIAN GRANDEE HAD 
A ROUGH RIDE. 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” ete. 


are few 
er places 
the world 


than Rio de 
Janeiro, the 
capital of Bra- 


ail; and were 
‘thy one to go ashore there for g day’s sight- 
seeing, he would hanily know which to look 
-at first of the countless queer sights around 
him. Warehouses encircled by palm-trees, and 
senators in straw hats, merchants going on 
‘change in full evening dress at ten o'clock i 
‘the morning, black men dressed in white and 
white men drossed .in black,.stroet-cars drawn 
by wules, children playing about the strects 
(just as they do in Hindustan) with no clothing 
but their own matted black hair, young sharks 
selling by pairs in thé fish-market, and negro 
cooks buying mqnkeys for soup, and parrots to 
make pies of. 

If there happens to be 4 parade going on-in 
‘front of tho neat little whitewas! Palace 
(which loeks much more like a well-kept board- 
ing-house than the residence of an emperor), 
you will see black, white, yellow, and copper- 
coloured faces, all mingled together-in the ranks 
like pieces on a chess-board, as 8, Bras 
zilians, half-castes, and Indians stand side by 
side. If you go into a store to buy anything, 
the chances are that you will receive your 
‘change, not in money, but in small printed 
slips of mauve-coloured pasteboard. These, 
when you look at them, turn out to be nger- 
tickets of the American Street Car Company, 
which is now quite an institution in Brazil, 
having spréad iteglf through Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and other great seaports as well as the capital 
itself, and making 530 -round trips daily in 
Rio de Janeiro alone. 

Through ajl these wonders I was carefull 


piloted hy my friend Mr. K., who, although’ 


born in England, had spent the best part of his 
life in Brazil, and having just returned thither 
after an absence of more than ten years, was 


naturally interested in noting the changes made | 


in the interval, 

“That's new,” said he, pointing to the big 
-white front of the New York Hotel, ‘and so’s 
the Custom House yonder. This street” (look- 
ing down the fine vista of the principal thorough- 
fare) “ used to be called ‘Rua Direita’ (Straight 
Street), and now it’s ‘Rua Primeira do Margo’ 
(Ist of March Street). Let’s go and look at tho 
part where I used to live when I was here before ; 
thoy can’t have altered that very much, I should 
think.” 

So saying, he marched me down a narrow, 
‘sloomy, old-fashioned-looking by-strect, that 
hore the name of ‘* Rua dos Pescadores” (Fisher 
Street). But scarcely had we gone fifty yards 
along it, when my companion stopped short all 
at once, avd *  * into a laugh 80 loud and 


hearty that the sound of it in that silent place 
startled mo as if it had been the report of a 
cannon. 

What on earth could he be laughing at? 
Stare around me as I might, I cottld sce nothing 


.| particularly funny ; and, indced, the house at 


which he was looking—a big, dingy, antique 
building of four storeys, with windows project- 
ing over the street in the old Portuguese 
fashfon—secmed to me even gloomier and ‘more 
dreary, if possible, than any other in the whole 


.| of that dismal street. 


“*T gee I've puzzled you,” said he at ‘length, 
stifling an evident inclination to break out 
again, ‘‘ but the very sight of this place brings 
back to me a very comical scene that I saw here 
about twenty years ago, as fresh as if it had ist 
happened. If you care to hear the story, let’s 
atep into this restaurant and havea cup of coffee 
and a biscuit, and 'll tell you-all about it.” 

We were soon seated in a shady corner of the 
little verandah, and my friend, dividing his 
story into paragraphs by periodical sips of coffee, 
began as follows : 

‘In the days when I used to live here, one 
of the well-known characters of the city was an 
old Brazilian grandee, Don Miguel (Michael) de 
Alencar by name. He was the most dignified 
old fellow you can imagine, one who wouldn't 
have quickened his ond what he thought 
becoming if a wild bull had been after him ; 
and they say (although I don’t believe it myself) 
that when a robber got into his study one night 
as he was sitting there alone, old Miguel sternly 
ordered him to take -his hat off, and asked how 
he pemumed to come unasked into the presence 
of the Senhor Don Miguel de Alencar. 

“* Regularly every day (for he was as methodi- 
cal as a mathematician) he used to drive into 
the city from his house out yonder at Laran- 
geiras, pass along this street, turn into the Rua 
Direita, and then get out on the shore-road and 
go home that way.. His carriage, with its four 
brown horses, and its painted panels, and its 
blinds drawn down to keep the great man from 
being stared at, was as well known all over the 
town as the Candelaria Church ; and the people 
used to whisper to each other, ‘There goes Don 
Miguel !" whenever they enw it 

“But dv sight of the whole:turn-out was the 
negro coathman, Blas, who was quite as solemn 
jenn dignified as his master. - As he sat there on 

the box’ in: all she splendowr of his gold-leced 
crimson livery, never going fester than a walk, 
he looked as grand as. the. archbishop himself, 
and felt every bit as great a man,-I'll be 
bound. 

“Now, I must tell you that on one particular 
day (1 forget which at this moment) it’s the 
custom here to burn wickerwork figures of some 
great historical criminal ;‘and you can’t go 
through a single street of the town without 
finding one of these things lying in the roadway 
or hanging from a roof, crackling and. blazin, 
away like o firework. Well, tha servants ot 
that big house yonder (their master being away) 
had just hung an image out of the third-Hvor 
window, dressed up in rags and all covered with 
little bells, and were just going to sct it on 


fire. 

.“‘ Before they could do it, Don Miguel's car- 
riage came by at its usual solemn pace. It was 

ung, when the cord broke, and down came the 
scarecrow, rags, bells, and all, with a ting-a- 
ring-ring fit to wake the dead, right astride of 
the near leader's back ! t 

“You may fancy that to have a man falling 
on it as if from the sky was quite encagb, even 
without the jangle of the bells, to scare any 
horse alive. Away toreall the four beasts round 
the corner into the Rua Direita, knocking over 
fruit-stalls, upsetting old women, smashin 
trucks and wheelbarrows, while the shouts ani 
cries of the people, the rattle of hoofs and wheels, 
and the jingling of the dummy’s bells, made an 
uproar worse than Bedlam. Poor Blas, with 
his black face perfectly livid, and his eyes 
starting out ef his head, tugged fruitlessly at 
the reins, till there came a tremendous lurch, 
and he went flying headforemost through a 
shop-window ; but the dummy kept his seat 


just passing under the window where the dummy | - 


like a postboy (the wickerwork having 
caught somehow in the harness), and went bob- 
bing up and down with all his bells ringing, as 
if quite gnjoying the fun. F 

‘* By this time the top of the carriage had got 
torn off, and the whole town could see poor Dou 
‘Miguel's fat figure jammed down between the 
two seats, like a big baby in a small cradle, 
with his head up on one side and his feet up ou 
the other. But just as all seemed over with 
him, a hay-cart crossed the rond, and the horses, 
unable to stop, ran their heads right into the 
hag, and came.to a standstill. ‘ : e 

“The old gentleman was soon released, but 
he was not to be cohsaled by any attention. 
The idea of having made himself-a-show for the 
whole city, and the:sight of the dreadful gcare- 
crow ‘that had ridden: ‘postilion for{.him, were 
meré than he could bear ; amd; when they pulled 
himvout, he just sat down on a stone wept 
for half an hour. Z 


“The offending horses were sold the very next 
day, and’ thenceforth, so long. as: Don Miguel 
lived, he never went out driving again upon that 
anniversary.” : rae : 

oo OH Cue ats 


DISHING THE PIRATE. 
: AN OLD ‘SAILOR'S YARN. 
(See the Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 
Ww waa sailing in the Indies in the spring of 
thirty-eight, 
The cap'n was old Roger Bolt, and I was second 
mate ;, s 
‘We'd often sailed those parts before amd nove 
had a fight, ie 
Though pirates swarmed around those s¢as lily 
midges round a light. : 


P'r’aps we was scarcely tempting, for the Bell 
was pretty big, 

And had a sort of ‘‘hands off” look about he 
heavy rig ; 

Howso that be, ono morning I was perched iy 
the look-out, 

And saw a rakish-looking craft was being pu 
about. 


She sailed up near and nearer, 
to us to stop, 

So cap’n put the helm down, and our sails begat 
toflop;. . ! 

She was a peaceful 
her look, ; 

But cap’n laughed at what we thought, and. 
we was mistook; 


and made sign 


sort of craft to reckon fr: 
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“Isa pleasant sort of vessel and a pleasant sort 
of crew, 

They're fiddling and they’re chatting just the 
same as me and you; 

But, my man, that there's a pirate with nigh 
sixty men on board !” 

—Well, when I heard the cap'n I was pretty 
nearly floored. 


Bat, there, wo wasn’t frightened, so we sort of 
countermined— 

Cur portholes Jooked quite innocent, but cannon 
stood behind ; ‘ 

And so both vessels ercpt close up as harmless as 
two lambs, 

Bat never on those waters did there float such 
awfal shams. : 


“They'll fiddle to a different tune afore they’ve 
done, I think,” 

Our cap'n muttered as he gave a wicked kind of 
wink ; 

“It's no use waiting longer, Ben, suppose our 
side begin ?”” 

He gave the secret signal and the matches were 
popped in. 


‘Twas all one-sided, our first round just made 
‘em fall of leaks ; 

They had to set-to pumping—we could hear 
their oaths and shrieks : 

We were too. heavy for ’em, and the villains 
were too wise 

‘To try and take us fighting, so they’d aimed at 
8 surprise, 

T: ain't got a pretty ending, this here story that 
Itell; 

The water gained upon ‘em, so their cap’n, with 
2 yell, he a 

Cut loose the gig and. cutter, and bout forty fol- 
lowed him, pile? 

nd those left on the weasel took the water— 
sink or swim. 


The pirate settled down so quick we'd hardly 
time to think, 

‘We couldn't get our boats to her ’fore she began 
to sink, 

Wepicked up all we could, of course—but sharks 
acim in those seas, 

Aw—that'a enough abont it ?—Well, young 
gemmen,.as you please, 

Pavt Bake. 


—-0- 


Morz “Fun From THR Cxassics.” — Not 
eg since the members of the New York Medi- 
al Chub were summoned to atte¥d a regular 
gee at Dr. Paine’s in the feltowing classic 
tye: p 

.“‘SCIENS, SOCIALITE, SOBRIETE.” 


D Ducam nex mundi.nitu Panes: 
Yiticam at ait. Expecto meta fymeu fu te and 
3 beta pi. Super attento uno Dux, hamor 
cam pati, sum parates, homing, ‘ices, jam, ete. 
fideror Hoc, i 


“ Festo resonan floas sole.” 
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Problem No. 69. 


By Mrs. SopHIE SCHETT. 


BLACK, 


Lwarre. | 
White to play, and mate in two (2) mover. 


Osx Prosiems. 
" (Continued from page 103.) 


‘ost of. these positions contain pure mates, 
a\ each of the nine squares being singly at- 
tacked or blocked... Impure mates are contained 


| in Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 11 to 14, 18, 22, 23, and 


40. The impurity in most of these is very 
slight, for in Nos. 4, 7, and 18 only one of the 
nine squares is doubly attacked ; in No. 11 three 
squares are doubly commanded ; in No. 9 the 
squares c4 and e4are twice, and d6 is thrice 
guarded, while the L might stand on nine other 


| squares and give mate, but in each case the mate 


would be more or less impure and heavy. The 
mate might be-made most clumsy by surround- 


|: ing the bleck K on d5 with all the white pieces, 


thus :—K d7; Ldl; Mc6, e6 ; N b8, £8 ; Ob7, 
£7; Pb3,.b4, c3, cb, es, e5, £4, 5. Here the 
square d6 is commanded niue times. One of 
the Os might be placed on a5, the other on gi, 
and then every square of Black’s domain would 
be at least twice attacked. 

Many other mates are possible, but the above 
contain all the important ones that are practica- 
ble on the board. Hundreds and thousands of 
problems can'be built upon these primary posi- 
tions ; indeed almost as many upon any one of 
them, For instance, in No. 21 the N b2 might 
be removed, and a black N e5, together with a 
black P d4, be added. In No. 27 the two Ps 
might be removed, and the black Os be added at 
c4 and 66, etc. 

A corner-mate requires fewer pieces, namely, 
from three to five, and a border-mate from three 
te seven pieces, counting the black K as one of 

em. 


All ordinary problems are based upon these |: 


mate-Posrtions, and it is the work of the com- 
Poser to construct a position from which, by a 
succession of moves (generally from two to five), 
one of these fundamental positions is obtained. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


Meyer's Problem, on page 274 of his “Guide to 
Chess,” published in February last by Griffith and 
Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 

July 8, 1862.—Nobody has gained a prize, becanse the 
solutions which have been sent in are either very in- 


complete or incorrect. The author therefore reserves 
the sulution of this problem for some future purpose. 


6. O. P., of course!" 


AGNOMEN.—Mary means “bitter.” As to its being an 
daly name opinions differ, but when names are given 
thelr siguifications are seldom taken into consfdera- 
tion. It would be pleasanter, perhaps, for us all to 
have “ nice” names'both in sound and meaning, but 
even then taste would givo us some queer contrasts. 

e of us, perhaps, would be named in the Siamese 

ion, and, in order to‘frighten away evil influ- 
ences, be known to our fellows by such charming 
ap] ns as—" Oh, what a !" “Bad grand- 
father!” “Clumsy lout!” ‘That dog there!” 
“Not worth a rap!” “Squinting monkey!” 
“Wretched impostor !” etc., etc. 

IoTa.—1. Stephen was buried at Feversham, Henry I. 
at Reading, Edward 11. at Gloucester, Henry VI. at 
Windsor. ‘2 Try John’s ‘‘Flowers of the Field,” 
published at 5s.; for your first book on botany. 

SKELETON EYEs.—You -can skeletonise leaves more 

rapidly by taking a small saucepan, and in it placing 

a layer of yellow soap cut about an eighth of an inch 
thick ; on that layer put a layer of separate leaves, 
no two touching ; on that put a layer of soup, and 80 
build up a saucepantful of soap-ani -leat saudwiches. 
Pour on water, and set it on to simmer for three or 
four hours... At the end of that time'take out a ler 
Jay it on a plate under a tap of running water, and 
while you beat it with hard brush the pulp wit 
run off. Dry the leaf-skeleton on blotting-paper, 
bleach in a strained solution of a quarter pound of 
lime chloride in a pint of water, and dry on blotting- 
paper as before. The operation requires great care, 
or the leaves will break. 

8. R.—Liverpool is the greatest, its annual tonnage 
being now 2,647,372 ; London is the next port, with 

"a tonnage of 2,380,088; Glasgow ranks third with 
1,432,364; New York comes fourth on the list of 
shipping ‘ports of the world with a tonnage of 
1,158,676. 

GRORGE PoWELL.—-We do not give walking or bicycle 
routes, as we think it much better for our readers to 
get a good map and work out their road for them- 
selves. Amongst minor. accomplishments there are 
few more useful than that of thoroughly understand- 
ing a detailed map. : 

F. WARDEX informs us that H. L. Watts’ way of making 
 chromograph (see No. 167) “acts perfectly.” He 
wishes to know how to make the ink (which he can- 
not do, owing to its being a very complicated pro- 
cess), and how to keep bi in their natural state 
after being staffed (which he will learn from the 
“Boy's Own Museum” articles in Vol 111.), aud he 
sends us in conclusion a few, almost primeval, 
‘“amiles,” such as—A soldier is not a soldier when ho 
is mustered ; Happiness is always to be fouud in the 

- dictionary ; The si ing last put on is always tho 
left one ; and A clock goes on tic-tac while a general 
goes on tac-tic—which are not so bad forasmall bey f 


' Pag.—Four ounces each of powdered copal and glass, 


with half an ounce of camphor, heated in a water 
bath with a pint of alcohol at 64 over proof until 
completely dissolved, and then decanted, will give 
ou a varnish for the violin; but in“ Amateur 
ork” for June last, published by Ward, Lock, and 
Co., at Sixpence, you will find an article on tule 
varnishes containing several formulz. See also uur 
Tecent articles on ‘‘ How to make a Violin.” 
A. Ecorr (Eviom-les-Bains).—We do not know a 
Spanish publication,of the character of thy! .°i 
OWN PAPER 
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PIPES. — The con 
sumption is much 
larger ; in London 
alone in 1881 the 
gas consumed was 
20,230,000,000 _cn- 
bic feet, costing 
£2,911,000. 

NiLo.—The fastest 
trip between Ame- 
rica and Europe 
—that is, from 
New York to 
Queenstown —was 
made by the Guion 
liner Alaska from 
September 12 to 

She did the distance in six days, 


September 19 last. 
fifteen hours, nineteen minutes. 


Goso.—There are many such books of Examination 

questions. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has several, 

‘ou can get the official edition of the questions from 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, Great Harding Street, Fetter 
ne. 


W. D. BisHoP.—Any book on mensuration would have 
told you that the circumference of a circle is twenty- 
two sevenths of its diameter. 


EDINBURGH.—Cleanse ivory by bleaching it under 
glass. Ferns are mounted for screens between two 
sheets of glass. 


Jox.—Hierocles is our old Delectus acquaintance. He 
was a Greek joker, or rather a Greek joke-ap) ‘ia- 
tor—an early Joe Miller, in fact. He devoted his 
time to the collection of witticisms, and after a life- 
long labour left us twenty-eight “good things,’’ 
which he had secured as worthy of preservation, and 
even these are not particularly brilliant. The man 
who carried a brick round as a specimen of the 
house he had to sell is one of his, so is the man who 
went aboard a ship on horseback in order to travel 
faster, etc., etc, See page 122. 


H. T. W. and Nep.—1. Do you mean ivy? 2. The 14th 
of February was a festival of Juno, at which the ob- 
servances were similar to those now obtaining on 
that date. The Christians substituted Valentine for 
Juno, and retained the customs. Valentine was 
killed at Rome on February 14, 270. The Porta Fla- 
minia became the Porta St. Valentini when the 
church was built there in his honour by Pope Julius, 
It is now the Porta del Popolo. 


G. GREEN.—1. Allan Hill and Ulyett are two of our 
fastest bowlers. 
born at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1754. 3. For the early discoverers of Aus- 
tralia see No. 130. 4. ‘Jack and John” was in the 
first volume. Es 


ANXIOUS EXQUIRER.—To bore a hole ina sheet of glass 
nse diamond splinter, and see No. 114 for the way 
jo 80. 


DrscrpuLus.—There are so many Lives of the Duke of 
Wellington. That by the Rev. G. R. Gleig is very 
well known. 


Harp HEART.—Your chronol is rather shaky. 
ve was not born till a.D. 9. A genuine 
Roman coin, bearing the date B.C. 80, is indeed a 
rarity. If it were not for the extraordinary date it 
would be worth about a shilling. 


‘W. W.—The proper pronunciation is Arahbi. 


F. V. Hopss.—Query uniutelligible. Lilywhite is not 
the editor of the Box’s OWN PaPER. you mean 
‘Lillywhite the cricketer? If so, which Lillywhite? 


IvaxHon—We never heard of the tournament of 
Acre. We are not prepared to discuss in these 
columns whethér Oliver Cromwell was justified in 
“murdering Charles I.”—in fact, it is the first time 
we hear that he-did so; and we quite agree with you 
that it we. rere to jnsers een rom ae Walter 
Scott, Shakespeare, an lacaulay, the 
would be better than it now is.” meres Bocey 

A WICKET-KEEPER,—The ball {s not dead until it is 
returned to the bowler, or ‘‘over” is called by the 
umpire. 


N. Y.—The only really hairless parts are the palms of 
your hands, the soles of your feet, and your upper 
eyelids. 


J, Z.—1. For a varnish for writing on glass, dissolve 
fifty grammes of sandarac and thirty grammes of 
mastic in five hundred grammes of ether, and add 
small quantities of benzine to the solution until the 
varnish, poured on the glass, dries to a dull film 

To dye leather yellow, dip it in a strong decoction 
orange pec. 


2, George Crabbe, the poet, was | 


ANTHONY PEMBURY.—Your best plan would be to 
apply to the Surgical Aid Society, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.0. 


Harry WuichkLo.—Books of fretwork designs are 
sold by Churchill and Co., tool merchants, Wilson 
Street, Finsbury ; and Melhuish, Fetter Lane. 


W. A, M.C. R. B. S,—Bayern is German for Bavaria. 


FS.—1. The packets of plates can still he 
roviding there is no organic defect in the 
vocal organs, the habit of stammering is curable. 
We are in receipt of a letter from SYMPATHY, relat- 
ivg his experiences of how he was cured (by a Mr. 
Seltman, who has returned to Germany), which 
he conclud “Tell your correspondent to take a 
good ‘lungsful’ of air in a quiet and natural manner, 
and let the words come with the expelled breath 


and not to fear opening his mouth so as to properly | 


pronounce his words. By watching public 
speakers he may comprehend my m "There 
is much truth in this. It is frequently the clipping 
of one word that leads to the stammering of the 


next. 


W. J. D.—1. Under the circumstances we would re- 
commend the merchant service. 2. The cost of buying 
out in the Navy is about £20, but it varies. 


LE: A lawyer's fee was a noble, a noble was worth 
six shillings and eightpence. When nobles ceased 
to be coined the amount represented by them was 

till looked upon. as the proper fee. | Hence the legal 
x-and-eight. The physic 

similar circumstance. ‘The fee used to be a guinea, 

which was worth twenty-one shillings. When the 

guinea ceased to be minted the sum was retained, 
and the shilling and the sovereign took its place. 


GARDEN.—The value of the average annual production 
of the earth has been estimated at £2,241,142,100. 
Of this the minerals (metals, fuel, koa] yield 
£147,519,600; the animals (cattle, wool, etc.) 
£649,650,000; and the vegetables £1,443,972,500. 

Pips,—The lighter the flag the better the boat will 
sail. Buy a piece of white silk ribbon the width 
you require, and paint on the pattern with Judson's 
dyes. 

I. L. Lavrre.—Make the boy an engineer. In the 
electric branch you would find more openings than 
elsewhere at present. Let him perfect himself in 
theory and practice, whatever he undertakes, and let 
him keep up his drawing under any circumstances. 
It is sure to be useful, unless it is of the smudgy- 
landscape-school-copy order. 


TALLY-HO.—Not so. The mail-coaches had but a very 
short life of it. The first was run from Bristol on 
August 2nd, 1784. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway carried ngers on September 27, 1825. 
People have travelled by railway for more years than 
they ever did by mail-coach. 


ALGERNON.—Polo is only hockey on horseback. It 
was introduced from India about 1870. The match 
between the Lancers and the Life Guards was at 
Woolwich in 1872. 


8. C.—Amongst the Highlanders three eagle's pinion 
feathers denoted a chief, two a chieftain, and one a 
gentleman. 


A. T. PARsONS.—Would not your trade journal tell 
you better? You could get photographs from Marion, 
of Sohe Square ; Luks, of ford Street; or Man- 
sell, of Oxford Street. 


Tixy.—The only “pretty” dog that will fulfil all your 
requirements ‘as to keeping quiet, giving no trouble, 
doing no damage, costing little to keep, etc., etc., is 
a crockery pug, which you can get at the nearest 
china shop. That will keep quite quiet, be quite 
clean, and cost you—nothing. 


FRANK ANDRUS.—1. Emmett was captain of the York- 
shire team in 1882. 2. Try the dog advertisementsin 
“ Exchange and Mart.” 


Kresoss.—1. We do not know the process. Do you 
mean nitrate of silver? 2 Paint your boat carefully 
with oil colours. 
In all model painting, by-the-by, artists’ colours are 
those meant ; and Copal varnish does not mean that 
ought, by the guart, ut that sold by the gill in 
bottles ; gold size is not to be got from the oil-shop, 
but from the stationer’s ; and the Indian-red, etc., 
mentioned in the books is not that sold by the pound 
but in the shilling tubes; the 
thecommon colour. 3. ‘Powder Monkey to A 
was in Vol. 1. 


els dx tov ZuiGwy.—The “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street " means the Bank of England, so called 
by William Cobbett because at one time its directors 
were trying in vain to keep back the nation’s pro- 
gress, much as Sydney Smith's Mrs. Partington tried 


to keep back the Atlantic with her mop. See next © 


answer. 


CRACKERS.—Mrs. Partington lived on the south coast, 
at Sidmouth, in Devon. 
gale drove the rising tide into her house, and the 
old lady tolled away with her mop to soak up the 
ever-increasing wet, until she was swam] into 
retreat upstaira. When the Lords rejected the Re- 
form Bill in 1831 Sydney Smith compared them to 
the Devonshire dame—‘‘excellent at a slop or a 
puddle, but unfit to meddle with a storm.” 

WovrALI.—You can get Waterton’s “ Wanderings in 
South America,” edited by the Rev. J. G. Wi for 
sixpence at almost any bookstall. 


tions. 


m,© The Next Monthly Part wilt include the Christmas Double Number, and will cost Ta. 


Those sold in tubes are the best. — 


red-lead, however, is © 
dmiral” 


In November, 1824, heavy — 


The full account ~ 
of the poison therein given answers all your ques- © 


| Caprarn.—“ Felix on the Bat ” is outof print, “Jems 
in from Short Leg” was published by Hams, 
“The Cricket Field” is published by Longman. 


PEN-AND-INK.—The first class in the elementary tae 
of any of the Science and Art Department chix: 
entitles you to a prize, but to nothing more (exp. 
ing, of course, the certificate). If you pass inws: 
subjects than one the value of the prize is reduew 
A first-class in the advanced stage not ouly extit’s 

ou toa prize, but to a free admission for life wt! 

ibrary at the South Kensington Museam-al. 
free admission to the Library means free admis: 
to the building every day in the week, even ox si. 
dents’ days, You have to write to the Deparlaes 
for your ticket every year. 


YAcut.—Paint her black to within a quarter of 2 | 
inch of her load water-line, and bronze her bie. 
We have already given full directions how to das: 


| EA. C. and BILBors.—The real difference betwee = 
amateur and a professional? In what sport? Tw 
Henley definition, already given, and too long ici 
well-known for re-quotation, is usually adeptal (.. 
you ever hear the song, though '— 
“ So vast it is, so slight it is, 
No eyes of mine, I'm sure, 
Will ever spot the difference ‘tween 
‘The pro and amateur; 
Nor know I where the misty line 
Determines or commences 
Between professional ‘rewards’ 
‘And amateur ‘expenses’; 
But our bowler got not very wide of the mat 
- And gave us a grin as he said it: 
‘Professionals contend for cash, 
And amateurs for credit !'” 


PRIAM.—We would not help you if we could. Wehr 
not an atom ef sympathy for mercenaries, and << 
sider English officers in Continental armiss 17 
much out of place. If you must fight, fight for (er. 
Victoria, and combine a little patriotism with }~ 
exuberant pugnacity. 

¥. alias K.—The ‘Giant Raft" was in Vol. m1, 4 
“«Cryptogram” (its sequel) in Vol. Iv. 

W. M. SMITH.—Write to the publisher, and ec « 
your subscription. The editor has nothing We! 
with such matters. 

A WELL-WISHER.—The “Signal Book” is publish! : 
Sir John Mitchell, Gracechurch Street, and «> 
12s, 6d. The Annual Supplement, with the *” 
names, costs 5s, Any nautical warehouse *..> 
supply you. Try Wilson's (Nories in the My Sov. 
as one of our friends puts it). 

RuBEN GRAcUS.—Choose your co 
List, and apply at the regiment 
particulars, 

SENEX PRECEPTOR.—We could not use your tris 
tions. Our arrangements for the volume at 
made, 

Mons Mra. —Boots creak because of the paste is 
welting. There is no remedy but grease. 

SWEDENBORG.—Several Swedenborgians have write 


to us that Swedenborg never really fixed a dae ts 
the end of the world, and that the 
isconceptict £ 


from the A= 
headquarters i¢ 
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Vol. V.—No. 208. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1882. 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By tue Avrnor or “Tue Firra Fon at St. Domtstc’s,” 


CHAPTER 1X.—HOW I REPLIED TO AN ADVERTISEMENT, 
AND WAITED FOR THE ANSWER. 


5 ie day that witnessed my departure from 
Stonebridge House found me, I am bound 
to confess, very little improved by my two years’ 
residence under that dull roof. I do not blame it 
all on the school, or even on Miss Henniker, 
depressing as both were. 

There is no reason why, even ata school for back- 
ward and troublesome boys, a fellow shouldn't im- 


“Bowling merrily along in the baker’s cart.” 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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prove, if he gave his mind to it. But that is 
just where I failed. I didn’t give my mind 
toit. In fact I made up my mind it was no 
use trying to improve, and therefore didn’t 
try. _ The consequence was, that after 
Jack Smith left, I cast in my lot with the 
rest of the backward and troublesome boys, 
and lost all ambition to be much better than 
the rest of them. 

Flanagan, tho fellow I liked best, was 
always good-humoured and lively, but I’m 
not sure that he would have been called a 
boy of good principles. At any rate, he 
never professed to be Particularly ambitious 
in any such way, and in that respect was 
very different from Hawkesbury, who, by 
the time he left Stonebridge House, six 
months before me, to go to a big public 
school, had quite impressed me with the 
worth of his character. 

But this is a digression. As I was say- 
ing, I left Stonebridge House a good deal 

ilder, and more rackety and more sophis- 
ticated, than I had entered it two years 
before. However, I left it also with con- 
siderably more knowledge of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division ; 
and that in my uncle’s eye appeared to be 
of far more moment than my moral con- 
dition. 

“Fred,” he said tome the dgy after I 
had got home, and after I had returned 
from a triumphant march through Brown- 
stroke to show myself off to my old com- 
rades generally, and cad Frog. particular 
—‘' Fred,” said my uncle, ‘‘I am going to 
send you to London.” 

“To London!” cried I, not knowing 
exactly whether to be delighted, or as- 


tonished, or alarmed, or three—“‘ to 
London?” 
“Yes. You must get a situation, and 


do something to earn your living.” 

I ruminated over this announcement, and 
my uncle continued, 

“You are old enough to provide for 
yourself, and I expect you to do so.” 

There was a pause, at the end of which, 
for lack of any better remark, I said, 

“Yes.” 

‘The sooner you start the better,” con- 
tinued my uncle. ‘I have marked a few 
advertisements in that pile of newspapers,” 
added he, pointing to a dozen or so of 
papers on his table. ‘‘ You had better 
take them and look through them, and tell 
me if you see enything that would suit 
you.” 

Whereat my uncle resumed his writing, 
and I, with the papers in my arms, walked 
off in rather a muddled state of mind to 
my bedroom. 

alf way upstairs a sudden thought 
occurred to me, which caused me to drop 
my burden and hurry back to my uncle's 
room. 

“Uncle, do you know the Smiths of 
Packworth ?” 

My uncle looked up crossly. 

‘‘Haven’t you learned more sense at 
school, sir, than that? Don’t you know 
there are hundreds of Smiths at Pack- 
worth *”” 

This was acrusher. I meekly departed, 
and picking up my papers where I had 
dropped them, completed the journey to 
my room. 

It had been a cherished idea of mince the 
first day I got home to make inquirics 
about my friend Smith. It had never 
occurred to me before that Smith was such 
& very common name ;, bat it now dawned 
slowly on me that to find a Smith in Pack- 
worth would be about as simple as to find 
a needle in a bottle of hay. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Anyhow, I could write to him now with- 
out fear—that was acomfort. So I turned 
to my newspapers and began to read 
through a few of the advertisements my 
‘uncle considerately marked. 

The result was not absolutely exhilarat- 
ing. My uncle evidently was not ambi- 
tious on my account. 

“ Sharp lad wanted to look after a shop.” 
That-was the first I caught sight of. And 
the next was equally promising. 

‘‘ Page wanted by a professional gentle- 
man. ‘ust be clean, well behaved, and 
make himself useful in house. Attend to 
boots, coals, windows, etc. Good charac- 
ter indispensable.” 

I was almost grateful to feel that no one 
could give me a good character by any 
stretch of imagination, so that at any rate 
I was safe from this fastidious professional 
gentleman. Then came another: 

“‘News-boy wanted. Must have good 
voice. Apply, Clerk, Great Central Rail- 
way Station.” 

Even this did not tempt me. It might 
be a noble sphere of life to strive to make 
my voice heard above a dozen shrieking 
engines all day long, but I didn’t quite 
fancy the idea. 

In fact, as I read on and on, I became 
more and more convinced that my splendid 
talents would be simply wasted in London. 
Nothing my uncle had marked tempted 
me. A “muffin boy’s” work might be 

leasant for a week, till the noise of the 

ll had lost its novelty ; a ‘‘ boy to learn 
the art of making button-holes in braces” 
might perhaps be a promising opening ; 
and a printer’s boy might be all very well; 
but they none of them accorded with my 
own ideas, still less with my opinion of my 
own value. 

I was getting rather hopeless, and 
wondering what on earth I should say to 
my uncle, when the brilliant idea occurred 
to me of looking at some of the other 
advertisements which my uncle hadn’t 
marked. Some of these were most 
tempting. 

‘“A junior partner wanted in an old- 
established firm whose profits are £10,000 
ayear. Must bring £15,000 capital into 
the concern.” 

There! If I only had £15,000, my for- 
tune would be made at once! 

«« Wanted a companion for a nobleman’s 
son about to travel abroad.” 

There again, why shouldn’t I try for 
that P What could a nobleman’s son re- 

juire more in a companion than was to be 
found in me? 

An@ so I travelled on, beginning at the 
top of the ladder and sliding gently down, 
gradually losing not only the hope of find- 
ing a situation to suit me, but also relin- 
quishing my previous strong faith in my 
own wonderful merits. I was ready to 
give it up as a bad job, and go and tell my 
uncle I must decline all his kind sugges- 
tions, when, in an obscure corner of one 
paper, my cye caught the following : 

“Junior clerkship. .An intelligent lad. 
respectable, and quick at figures, wanted 
in a merchant’s office. Wages 83.8 week 
to commence. Apply by letter to Merrett, 
Barnacle, and Co., Hawk Street, London.” 

I jumped up, as if I had been shot, and 
rushed headlong with the paper to my 
uncle’s study. 

“Look at this, uncle! This will do, I 
say! Read it, please.” 

My uncle read it gravely, and then 
pushed the paper from him.. - 

“Absurd. You would not do at all. 
That is not one of thoso I marked, is it?’ 


“No. But they were all awful. yy, 
uncle, let's try for this.” 

My undle stared at me, and I looked 
-anxiously at my uncle. 

““Fred,” said he, sternly, ‘I’m sorry to 
see you making a fool of yourself. How- 
ever, it’s your affair, not mine.” 

“ But, uncle, I’m pretty quick at figures,” 
said I. F 7 . 
“And intelligent and respectable too, 
suppose?” added my uncle, looking at 
me over his glasses. ‘Well, do as you 

choose.” 

“Will you be angry P”’ I inquired. 

“ Tut, tut!” said my uncle, rising, ‘that 
will do, You had better write by the next 
post, if you are bent on doing it. You 
can write at my desk.” 

So saying he departed, leaving me very 

lexed and a good deal out of humour 
with my wonderful advertisement. 

However, I sat down and answered it. 
Six of my uncle’s sheets of paper were 
torn up before I got the first sentence to 
my satisfaction, and six more before the 
letter was done. I never wrote a letter 
that cost me such an agony of labour. 
How feverishly I read and re-read what I 
had written. What panics I got into 
about the spelling of “situation,” and the 
number of I's in “‘ ability.” How carefully 
I rubbed out the pencil-lines I_ had ruled, 
and how many times I repented I had not 

ut a “most” before the ‘ obediently.” 

‘any letters like that, thought I, would 
shorten my life perceptibly. At last it 
was done, and when my uncle came in I 
showed it to him with fear and trembling, 
and watched his face anxiously as he read 
it. 

“‘Humph!” said he, looking at me, 
“and suppose you do get the place, you 
won't stick to it.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said I; “I'll work 
hard and get on.” 

“You'd better,” said my uncle, ‘for 
you'll have only yourself to depend on.” 

I posted my intter, and the next few 
days seemed interminable. Whenever I 
spoke about the subject to my uncle he 
took care not to encourage me over much. 
And yet I fancied, gruff as he was, he was 
not wholly displeased at my ‘‘check’’ in 
answering Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s 
advertisement. 

“‘Bucoessful!’”? growled he. ‘ Why, 
there'll be scores of other boys after the 
place. You don’t expect your letter ’s the 
best of the lot, do you? Besides, they’d 
never have a boy up from the country when 
there are so many in London ready for the 
place, who are used to the work. Mark 
my word, you'll hear no more about it.’’ 

And so it seemed likely to be. Day 
after day went by and the post brought no 
letter ; I was beginning to think I should 
have to settle down as a newspaper-boy or 
a page after all. 

At the end of a week I was so dis- 
heartened that I could stay in the house no 
longer, but sallied out, I cared not whither, 
for a day in the fresh air. 

As I was sauntering along the road, a 
cart overtook me, a covered baker’s cart 
with the name painted outside, ‘‘ Walker, 
Baker, Packworth.” 

A brilliant idea seized me as I read the 
legend. Making o sign to the youth in 
charge to stop, I ran up and asked, 

“Tsay, what would you give me a lift 
for to Packworth ?” ji 

‘“What for? S'pose we say a fifty-pun’ 
note,” was the facetious reply. [‘‘I could 
fo" with a fifty-pun’ note pretty’ comfort- 
able.’ 


\ 
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“Oh, but really, how much? I want to 
to Packworth awfully, but it’s such a 
fing way to walk.” 
“What do you weigh, eh?” 
“tT don’t know; about seven stone, I 


“Tf you was eight stun I wouldn’t take 
you, there! But hop up!” 

And next moment I found myself bowl- 
ing merrily along in the baker's cart all 
among the loaves and flour-bags to Pack- 
worth, 

My jovial driver seemed glad of a com- 
panion, and we soon got on very good 
terms, and conversed on a great variety of 
topics, bs 

Presently, as we seemed to be nearing 
the town, I ventured to inquire, 

“T say, do you know Jack Smith at 
Packworth ?”” 

The Jehu laughed. 

“Know him—old Jack Smith? Should 
think I do.” 

“You do?” cried I, delighted, spring- 
ing to my feet and knocking over a whole 

wramid of loaves. ‘‘Oh,lam glad. It’s 

im I want to see.”” 

“Is it now?” said the fellow, ‘and 
what little game have you got on with him ? 
Going a grave-diggin’, eh?” 

“Grave-digging, no!” I cried. ‘Jack 
Smith and I were at school together—” 

The driver interrupted me with a loud 
laugh. 

“Oh, my eye, that’s a good ’un; you at 
school with old Jack Smith! Oh, that'll 
do, that'll do!” and he roared with 
laughter. 

“But I really was,” repeated I, ‘at 
Stonebridge House.” 

“You was. How long before you was 
born was it; oh my eye, eh?” 

“It was only last year.” 

“Last year, and old Jack lost the last 
tooth out of his head last year too!” 

“What! has he had his teeth out?” 
cried I, tly concerned. 

“Yes, and all his hair off since you was 
at school with him,” cried my companion, 
neatly rolling off the box with laughter. 

“‘What do you mean ?”’ I cried, in utter 
bewilderment at this catalogue of my 
friend’s misfortuncs. 

“Oh, don’t ask me. Old Jack Smith!” 

‘He's not old,” said I, ‘‘ not very, only 
about sixteen.” 

This was too much for my driver, who 
a me on the back, and as soon as he 

recover his utterance, cried, 

“ My eyes, you will find him growed!” 

“Has fe ?” said I, half envious, for I 
wasn’t growing very quickly. 

‘Ain't he! He’s growed a lump since 
you was at school together,” roared my 
eccentric friend. 

“What is he doing ?” I asked, anxious 
to hear something more definite of poor 
Jack. 

“Oh, the same old game, on’y he goes 
at it quieter nor he used. Last Sunday 
that there bell-ringing regular blowed him 
cut, the old covey.” 

A light suddenly dawned upon me. 

“Beil-ringing ; old covey. That’s not 
the Teck Gauith I mean!” 

as t,”” roared my companion, “ you 
don’t mean biin ?” oe z 

“No, who?” cried I, utterly bewil- 
dered. 


“Why, old Jack Smith, the sexton, what 
was eighty-two last Christmas! You 
wasn’t at school with him! Oh, I say; 
here, take the reins; I can’t drive straight 
"9 longer!” and he fairly collapsed into 
the bottom of the cart. 


This little diversion, amusing as it was, 
did not have the effect of allaying my 
anxicty to hear something about my old 
schoolfellow. 

My driver, however, although he knew 
plenty of Smiths in the town, knew no one 
answaring to Jack’s description ; and now 
that Packworth was in sight, I be; to 
feol rather foolish to have come so far on 
such a wild-goose chase. 

Packworth is a large town with about 
40,000 inhabitants; and when, having 
bidden farewell to the good-natured baker, 
I found myself in its crowded bustling 
streets, any chance of running against my 
old chum seemed very remote indeed. 

I went to the post-office where my two 
letters had been addressed, the one I wrote 
a year ago just after Jack’s expulsion, and 
the other written last week from Brown- 
stroke, 

“Have you any letters addressed to 
‘J’?” T asked. 

The clerk fumbled over the contents of a 
pigeon-hole, froma which he presently drew 
out my last letter and gave it to me. 

“Wait a bit,” said he, as I was taking it 
up, and turning to leave the office. 
‘* Wait a bit.” 

He went back to the pigeon-hole, and 
aftor another sorting produced, very dusty 
and dirty, my first letter. ‘That's for 
«J” too,” said he. 

Then Jack had never been to Packworth, 
or got my letter, posted at such risk. He 
must have given me a false address. 
Surely if be lived here, he would havo 
called for the letter. Why did he tell me 
to write to Post Office, Packworth, if he 
never meant to call for my letters ? 

A feeling of vexation crossed my mind, 
and mingled with the disappointment I felt 
at now being sure my journey here was a 
hopeless one. 

wandered about the town 2 bit in the 
vague hope of something turning up. 
But nothing did. Nothing ever does when 
a fellow wants it. So I turned tail, and 
faced the prospect of a solitary ten-mile 
walk back to Brownstroke. 

I felt decidedly down. This expedition 
to Packworth had been s favourite dream 
of mine for many months pest, and some- 
how I had never anticipated there would 
be much difficulty, could I once get there, 
in discovering my friend Smith. But now 
he seemed more out of reach than ever. 
There were my two neglected letters, never 
called fér, and not a word from him since 
the day Lleft Stonebridge House. I might 
as well give up the idea of ever seeing 
him again, and certainly spare myself the 
trduble of further search after him. 

I_was walking on, engaged in this 
sombre train of thought, when suddenly, 
on the road before me, I heard a clatter of 
hoofs accompanied by a child’s shriek. At 
the same moment round a corner appeared 
a small pony galloping straight towards 
where I was, with a little girl clinging 
wildly round its neck, and uttering the 
cries I had heard. 

The animal had evidently taken fright 
and become quite beyond control, for the 
reins hung loose, and the little stirrup was 
flying about in all directions. 

Fortunately, the part of the road where 
we were was walled on one side, while the 
other bank was sloping. I had not had 
much practice in stopping runaway horses, 
but it occurred to me that if I stood right 
in the pony’s way, and shouted at him as 
he came up, he might, what with me in 
front and the wall and slope on either side, 
possibly give himsclf a moment for reflec- 


tion, and go enable me to make a grab at 
his bridle. 

And so it turned out. I spread out my 
arms and yelled at him at the top of m 
voice, with a vehemence which quite took 
him aback. He pulled up dead just as he 
reached me, so suddenly, indeed, that the 
poor child slipped clean off his back, and 
then, before te could fling himself round 
and continue his bolt in another direction, 
I had him firmly by the snaffle. 

The little girl, who may have been twelve 
or thirteen, was not hurt, I think, by her 
fall. But she was dreadfully frightened, 
and sat crying so piteously that I began 
to get quite alarmed. I tied the pony up 
to the nearest tree, and did what I could 
to relieve the young lady’s tribulation, a 
task in which t was succeeding very fairly 
when a female, the child’s nurse, arrived 
on the scene in a panic. Of course my 
little patient broke out afresh for the 
benefit of her protectress, and an affecting 
scene ensued, in the midst of which, finding 
I was not wanted, and feeling a little 
foolish to be standing by when so much 
crying and kissing was going on, I pro- 
ceeded on my way, half wishing it had 
been my luck to secure that lively little 
pony for my journey home. 

However, ten miles comes to an end at 
last, and in due time I turned up at 
Brownstroke pretty tired, and generally 
feeling somewhat down in the mouth by 
my day’s adventures. 

But those adventures, or rather events, 
were not yet over; for that same evening 
brought a letter with the London post- 
mark and the initials M.,B., and Co. on the 
seal of the envelope! 

You may fancy how eagerly I opened it. 
It ran as follows: ‘ 

“« Mesars. Merrett, Barnacle, and Co. are 
in receipt of Frederick Batchelor’s appli- 
cation for junior clerkship, and in reply—” 

“What?” I gasped to myself, as I 
turned over the leaf. 

—‘* would like to see Batchelor at their 
office on Saturday next at 10.15.” 

I could hard}. ieve my eyes. I rushed 
to my uncle and showed him the letter. 

‘Ien’t it splendid ?”’ I cried. 

**Not at all,” replied he. ‘Don’t be 
too fast, you have not got the place yet.” 

““Ah, I know,” said I, “but I’ve a 
chance at least.” 

“You have a chance against a dozen 
others,” said my uncle, ‘who most likely 
have got each of them a letter just like | 
this.” ; 

‘Well, but, of course I must go on 
Saturday?” i 

“You still mean to try?” said my 
uncle. 

“Why yes,” said I, resolutely. ‘‘I do.” 

“Then you had better go to town on 
Saturday.” nee 

“Won't you go with me?” I inquired, 
nervously. 

“No,” said my uncle, “Merrett, Barnacle, 
and Co. want to see you, not me.” 

“* But—” beganI. But I didn’t say what 
I was going to say. Why should I tell 
my uncle I was afraid to go to London 
alone? 

“Where am I to live if I-do get the 
place? London’s such a big place to be 
in.” 


‘Oh, we'll seo to that,” said my uncle, 
‘cin duo time. Time enough for that when 
you get your place.” 

This was true; and half elated, half 
alarmed by the prospect before me, I took 
to my bed and went to sleep. 

My dreams: that night were a strange 
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mixture of Merrett, Barnacle, and Co., the wrote it surreptitiously in the playground 
little girl who fell from the pony, Jack ; at Stonebridge House a year ago! And I 
G&mith, and the jovial baker; but among : had meant it to be such a jolly comforting 
them all I slept very soundly, and woke ; letter, too; and after all here it was in my 
like a giant refreshed the next day. | pocket, unopenien, I must just read it over 
If only I had been easy in my mind ; again myself. .And 1 put my hand in ny 
about Jack Smith, J should have been ' pocket to getit. To my surprise, however, 
sitively cheerful: But the thought of i only the last of the two letters was there, 
im, and the fact of his never having | and bigh or low I could not find the other. 
called for my letters, sorely perplexed and | It was very strange, for I distinctly re- 


met the runaway pony, and in the con- 
| fusion of that adventure have dropped it. 
‘ So I had not even the satisfaction ot read- 
: ing over my own touching effusion, which 
| deprived me of a great intellectual treat. 
\ owever, I bad other things to think 

of, for to-morrow was Saturday, the day 
; on which I was to make my solitary ex- 
‘eursion to London in quest of the junior 
| clerkship at Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.'s. 


troubled me. Had he forgotten all about ! member having it in my hand after leaving | 


me then? How I had pictured his delight : Packworth. Then suddenly it occurred to 
in getting that first letter of mine when I. me I must have had it in my hand when I 
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CHAPTER 


rushed into one another's arms. ments.” 

“My dear Godfrey!” exclaimed Tartlet.| ‘‘Do you think I can do so without 

**My good Tartlet!” replied Godfrey. | inconvenience?” asked Tartlet. 

“At last we are arrived in port!” ob- ‘Without any inconvenience,” answered 
served the professor, in the tone of a man | Godfrey. ‘‘ Now put up your fiddle, and 
who had had enough of navigation and its | let us take a look round.” 
accidents. . ““Come on,” replied the professor; ‘ but 

He called it arriving in port ! if you don’t mind, Godfrey, let us go to 

Godfrey had no desire to contradict him. | the first restaurant we see. I am dying 

« Take off your life-belt,” he said. ‘It’ with hunger, and a dozen sandwiches, 


bee done, the professor and his pupil , suffocates you and bampers your move- 


“*1 don’t see the town!’ remarked Tartlet.” 


IX.—IN WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT CRUSOES DO NOT HAVE EVERYTHING AS THEY WISH. 


washed down with a glass or two of some- 
thing, will soon set me on my legs again.” 
| ‘Yes! to the first restaurant!” a- 
swered Godfrey, noddivg his head; ‘ard 
even to the last, if the first does not suit 
us.” 

“And,” continued Tartlet, ‘we can sk 
sone fellow as we go along the road to the 
telegraph office, so as to send a message 
off to your Uncle Kolderup. That excel- 
lent man will hardly refuse to send ou 
some necessary cash for us to get back te 
Montgomery Street, for I have not got* 
cent with me!” 

“ Agreed, to the first telegraph office.” 
answered Godfrey, ‘‘or if there isn’t on 
in this country, to the first post-offic. 
Come on, Tartlet.” ‘ 

The professor took off his swimming 
apparatus, and passed it over his shoulder | 
like a hunting born, and then both steppe 
out for the edge of the dunes which bor- 
dered the shore. | 

What more particularly interested God- | 
frey, whom the encounter with Tarte 
bad imbued with some hope, was to seeif 
they two were the only survivors of th | 
Dream. 

A aaarter, of an hour after the explorers 
had left the edge of the reef they bad 
climbed a dune about sixty or eighty feet 
high, aud stuod on its crest. Thence they 
i looked on a large extent of coast, ani 
examined the horizon in the east. which 
up to then had ban hidden by the hilis o 
the shore. ‘ 

Two or three miles off in that directions 
second line of hills formed the background. 
and beyond them nothing was seen of the 
horizon. 

Towards the north the coast trended of 
toa point, but it could not be seen if ther 
was a corresponding cape behind. On the 
south a creck 1an some distance into the 
shore, and on this side it looked as thoug? 
the ocean closed the view; whence ths 
land in the Pacific was probably s penin- 
sula, and the isthuus which joined it to th. 
continent would have to be sought for to- 
wards the north or north-east. . 

The country, bowever, far from being 
barren, was hidden beneath an agreesbl: 
mantle of verdure; long prairies, sav 
which meandered many limpid streaiDs, 
and high and thick foresta, whose tr: 
reso above one another te the very beck 
gronnd of hills. It was a charming land- 


i Scape. 
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But of houses forming town, village, or | of Daniel Defoe and De Wyss, whose ad- fay i i i 
hamlet, not one was in sight!” Of build. | ij ad-| doned, far from their relative, their 
ings grouped and arranged as a farm of | 
vany sort, not a sigu! Of smoke in the 
sky, betraying some dwelling hidden 
among the trees, not a trace. Not a 
steeple above the branches, not a windmill 
on an isolated hill. Not even in default 
of houses a cabin, a hut, an ajoupa, or a 
wigwam! No; nothing! If human beings 
inhabited this unknown land they must 
live like troglodytes below, and not above 
the ground. Not a road was visible, not a 
footpath, not even a track. It seemed that 
the foot of man had never trod either a 
rock of the beach or a blade of the grass on 
the prairies. 

“‘T don’t see the town,” remarked Tart- 
let, who, however, remained on tiptoe. 

“That is perhaps because it is not in 
ns part of the province!” answered God- 
rey. 

“ But a village?” { 
“ There’s nothing here.” | 
‘“Where are we then?” | 
| 
| 
i 


“T know nothing about it.” 

“What! you don’t know? But, God- 
oy, we had better make haste and find 
out. 

“Who is to tell us?” 

“What will become of us, then ?” ex- 
claimed Tartlet, rounding his arms and 
lifting them to the sky. 

“Become a couple of Crusoes!”” 

At this answer the professor gave a 
bound such as no clown had ever equalled. 

Se ny he Crusoe! He! De- 
scendants of that Selkirk who had lived for 
long years on the island of Juan Fernan- The first night on the island. : 
dez! Imitators of the imaginary heroes | ventures they had so often read! Aban- | friends, separated from their fellow-men 

by thousands of miles, destined to defend 
their lives, perhaps against wild beasts, 
| perhaps against savages who would land 
there, wretches without resources, suffering 
from hunger, sufféring from thirst, without 
weapons, without tools, almost without 
clothes, left to themselves. No; it was 
impossible ! 

“Don’t say such things, Godfrey!” 
exclaimed Tartlet. ‘‘ No; don’t joke about 
such things. The mere supposition will 
kill me! You are laughing at me, are you 
uot?” 

“Yes, my brave Tartlet!” answered 
Godfrey. ‘‘ Reassure yourself. But in the 
first place, let us think about matters that 
are pressing.” 

In fact, they had to try and find some 
cavern, a grotto or hole, in which to pass 
the night, and then to collect some edible 
molluscs so as to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. 
| Godfrey and Tartlet then commenced 
| to descend the talus of the dunes in the 
direction of the reef. Godfrey showed him- 
| self very ardent in his researches, and 
Tartlet considerably stupefied by his ship- 
wreck experiences. The first looked before 
him, behind him, and all around him, the 
| second hardly saw ten paces in front of 
| him. 

“Tf there are no inhabitants on this 
| land, are there any animals?” asked God- 
frey. 

He meant to say domestic animals, such 
as furred and feathered ghme, not wild 
animals which abound in tropical regions, 
and with which they were not likely to 
have to do. 

Several flocks of birds were visible on 
the shore—bitterns, curlews, bernicle geese, 
and teal—which hovered and chirped and 
| filled the air with their flutterings and 
oil ——=—_=———— cries, doubtless protesting against the 
“They soon collected quite a notable quantity.” inyasion of their domain. 
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Godfrey was justified in concluding that 
where there were birds there were nests, 
and where there were nests there were 
eggs. The birds congregated here in such 
numbers, because rocks provided them 
with thousands of cavities for their dwell- 
ing-places. In the distance a few herons 
and some flocks of snipe indicated the 
neighbourhood of a marsh. 

Birds then were not wanting, the only 
difficulty was to get at them without fire- 
arms. The best thing to do now was to 
make use of them in the °gB state, and 
consume them under that elementary but 
nourishing form. 

But if the dinner was there, how were 
they to cook it? How were they to set 
about lighting a fire? An important ques- 
‘tion, the solution of which was postponed. 

Godfrey and Tartlet returned straight 
towards the reef, over which some sea-birds 
were circling, An agreeable surprise there 
awaited them. 

Among the indigenous fowl which ran 
along the sand of the beach, and ed 
about among the seaweed and under the 
tufts of aquatic plants, was it a dozen hens 
and two or three cocks of the American 
breed that they beheld? No! There was 
no mistake, for at their approach did not 
@ resounding cock-a-doodle-do-00-00 rend 
the air like the sound of a trumpet ? 

And farther off, what were those quad- 
rupeds which were gliding in and out of 
the rocks, and making their way towards 
the first slopes of the hills, or grubbing 
beneath some of the green shrubs? God- 
frey could not be mistaken. There were a 
dozen agouties, five.or six sheep, and as 
many goats, who were quietly browsing on 
the first vegetation on the very edge of the 

rairie. 

‘* Look there, Tartlet!” he exclaimed. 

And the professor looked, but saw 
nothing, so much was he absorbed with the 
thought of this unexpected situation. 

A thought flashed across the mind of 
Godfrey, and it was correct: it was that 
these hens, agouties, goats, and sheep had 
belonged to the Dream. At the moment 
she went down, the fowls had easily been 
able to reach the reef and then the beach. 
As for the quadrupeds, they could easily 
have swum ashore. 

‘‘And so,” remarked Godfrey, “ what 
none of our unfortunate companions have 
been able to do, these simple animals, 
guided by their instinct, have done! And 
of all those on board the Dream, none have 
been saved but a few beasts!” 

“Including ourselves!’ answered Tart- 
let, naively. 

As far as he was concerned, he had come 
ashore unconsciously, very much like one 
of the animals. It mattered little. It 
was a very fortunate thing for the two 
shipwrecked men that a certain number of 
these animals had reached the shore. They 
would collect them, fold them, and with 
the special fecundity of their species, if 
their stay on this land was a lengthy one, 
it would be easy to have quite a flock of 
quadrupeds, and a yard full of poultry. 

But on this occasion Godfrey wished to 
keep to such alimentary resources as the 
coast could furnish, either in eggs or shell- 
fish, Professor Tartlct and he set to work 
to forage among the interstices of the 
stones, and beneath the carpet of sca- 

weeds, and not without success. They 

soon collected quite a notable quantity of 
_ mussels and periwinkles, which they could 
eat raw. A few dozen eggs of the bernicle 
geese were also found among the higher 
rocks which shut in the bay on the north. 


They had enough to satisfy a good many; 
and, hunger pressing, Godfrey and Tartlet 
hardly thought of making difficulties about 
their first repast. 

“And the fire?” said the professor. 

‘Yes! The fire!” said Godfrey. 

It was the most serious of questions, and 
it led to an inventory being made of the 
contents of their pockets. Those of the 
professor were empty or nearly so. They 
contained a few spare strings for his kit, 
and a piece of rosin for his bow. How 
would you get a light from that, I should 
like to know? Godfrey was hardly better 
provided. However, it was with extreme 
satisfaction that he discovered in his pocket 
an excellent knife, whose leather case had 
kept it from the sea-water. This knife, 
with blade, gimlct, hook, and saw, was a 
valuable instrument under the circum- 
stances. But, besides this tool, Godfrey and 
his companion had only their two hands; 
and as the hands of the professor had 
never been used except in playing his 
fiddle and making his gestures, Godfrey 
concluded that he would have to trust to 
his own. 

He thought, however, of utilising those 
of Tartlet for procuring a fire by means 
of rubbing two sticks of wood rapidly to- 
gether. A few eggs cooked in the embers 
would be greatly appreciated at their 
second meal at noon. 

While Godfrey then was occupied in 
robbing the nests in spite of the pro- 

rietors, who tried to defend their progeny 
in the shell, the professor went off to 
collect some pieces of wood which had been 
dried by the sun at the foot of the dunes. 
These were taken behind a rock sheltered 
from the wind from the sea. Tartlet then 
chose two very dry pieces, with tho inten- 
tion of gradually obtaining sufficient heat 
by rubbing them vigorously and con- 
tinuously together. 

What simple Polynesian savages com- 
monly did, why should not the professor, 
so much their supcrior in his own opinion, 
be able to do? 

Behold him then, rubbing and rubbing, 
in a way to dislocate the muscles of his 
arm and shoulder. 
into quite a rage, poor man! But whetber 
it was that the wood was not right, or its 
dryness was not sufficient, or the professor 
held it wrongly, or had not got the peculiar 
turn of hand necessary for operations of 
this kind, if he did not get much heat out 
of the wood he succceded in getting a 
good deal out of himself. In short, it was 
his own forchead alone which smoked 
under the vapours of his own perspira- 
tion. 

When Godfrey returned with his collec- 
tion of eggs, ho found Tartlet in a rage, in 
a state to which his choregraphic exercises 
had never doubtless provoked him. 

“Doesn't it do?” he asked. 


“No, Godfrey, it docs not do,” replied’! © 


the professor. ‘‘And I begin to think | 


that these inventions of the savages are) . 


only imaginations to deceive the world.” 

“No,” answered Godfrey. 
that, as in all things, you must know how 
to do it.” ‘ 

«These eggs then?” 

‘‘There is another way. If you attach 
one of these opes to the end of a string and | 
whirl it round rapidly, and suddenly arrest 


“Bat in | 


the movement of rotation, the movement, | ; 


may perhaps transform itsclf into heat, , 

and then—” | 
‘And then the‘egg will be cooked ?” 
“Yes, if the rotation has been swift | 

enough and the stoppage sudden enough. 


He worked himself | 5; 


But how do you produce the stoppage 
without breaking the egg? Now, there is 
a reste way, dear Tartlet. Behold!” 

And carefully taking one of the eggs of 
the bernicle goose, he broke the shell at 
its end, and adroitly swallowed the inside 
without any further formalities. 

Tartlet could not make up his mind to 
imitate him, and conten! himself with 
the shell-fish. 

It now remained to look for a grotto cr 
some shelter in which to pass the night. 

“It is an unheard-of thing,” observed 
the professor, ‘‘ that Crusoes cannot at the 
least find a cavern, which, later on, they 
can make their home!” 

“Let us look,” said Godfrey. 

It was unheard of. Itis, however, neces- 
sary to avow that on this occasion the tradi- 
tion was broken. In vain did they search 
along the rocky shore on the southern part 
of the bay. Not a cavern, not a grotto, 
not a hole was there that would serve as 3 
shelter. They had to give up the idea. 
Godfrey resolved to reconnoitre up to the 
first trees in the background beyond tie 
sandy coast. 

Tartlct and he then remonnted the first 
line of sand-hills and crossed the verdant 
prairies which they had seen a few hours 
before. 

A very odd circumstance, and a very 
fortunate one at the time, that the other 
survivors of the wreck voluntarily followed 
them. Evidently, cocks and hens, ard 
sheep, goats, and agouties, driven by in- 
stinct, bad resolved to go with them. 

Doubtless they felt too loncly on the 
beach, which did not yield sufficient food. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Godirey 
and Tartlet—they had scarcely spoken 
during the exploration—arrived at the 
outskirt of the trees. Not a trace was 
there of habitation or inhabitant. Com- 

ete solitude. It might even be doubted 
if this part of the country had ever been 
trodden by human fect. 

In this place were a few handsome trees, 
in isolated groups, and others more 
crowded about s quarter of a mile in the 
rear formed a veritable forest of different 


pecies. 

Godfrey looked out for some old trunk, 
hollowed by age, which could offer a 
shelter among its branches, but his re- 
searches were in vain, although he con- 
tinued them till night was falling. 

Hunger made itself sharply felt, and the | 
two contented themselves with mussels, of | 
which they had thoughtfally brought an 
ample supply from the beach. Then, 
quite tired out, they lay down at the foot 
of a tree, and, trusting to Providence, 
slept through the night. 


(To be continued.) 
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hi London, the city of wealth and ease, 
With beautiful sights the eye to please ; 

Where, pouring along the crowded way, 

Roll carriages filled with ladies gay. 


He who comes from village or lonely farm, 
Thinks London is full of a mighty charm ; 
A feeling of envy strikes through his breast 
As the carriages roll on towards the West. 


But the West is not London, there’s more to 
come ; 

Down East there's a louder and coarser hum. 

Come down this alley and throngh this court ; 

‘There’s a London here of another sort. 


The place is narrow, and dirty, and foul ; 

A mengrel dog makes a dismal howl : 

The windows are broken, the door unhinged ; - 

One struggling fuchsia looks parched and 
singed. 


Children clad in rags from each entry swarm, 
One nestles a baby to keep it warm ; 

One is erying for hunger, another from cold, 
Another is counting what matches he's sold. 


The evil smells do-not seem to hurt 

The ragged children who play in the dirt ; 

‘Their voices are strong though their cheeks are 
thin, ‘ 

And young as they are they are old in sin. 


But leaving the court, let us mount the stair, 

Go into that room and behold what's there : 

A sickly child on a rough straw bed ; 

No pillow sustains his aching head, 

You can see ‘neath the dirt that his face is 
white : : 

His head is hot and his eyes shine bright ; 

His hand pushes back his matted hair, 

A hand that is painfully thin and sparo. 


He has no father: his mother’s away 

From early morning till close of day : 

For bread must be earned, if it’s only bread, 
So Jack lies alone on his wretched bed. 


Poor lad ! don’t you pity him lying there 
In the midst of neglect and poisoned air ? 
Can he hope to get. well when at every breath, 
He drinks in disease and draws nearer death ? 


So Jack gets worse: he has grown so tired 
That life is no longer a thing desired ; 

-nd one night he dies—as we all of us must— 
To find the next world is a better, we trust. 


Ah, boys ! yon can't do a better deed 

Than lending your succour to those in need: 

Compare Jack’s bed in that dismal spot 

With this clean-kept ward with its snow-white 
cot. 


With good food and the care of the skilful nurse 
There’s a chance to grow better instead of worse ; 
Let us hope that many a weary young head 

Will find pillows are soft in the B, O. P. Bev! 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MARSHAL'S MESSAGE. 


dg hopes awakened by the Hartford in- 

terview were not realised. A month 
had elapsed since, in the parlour of the 
Connecticut farm, Washington and Roch- 
ambeau had drawn out their plans, and no 


movement of troops had taken 
place. The French army remained 
shut up in Rhode Island, while 
Rodney's fleet blockaded the coast. 

The men, unable to account for 
this prolonged inaction, began to 
murmur, and with a certain amount 
of reason, as their situation grew 
worse from day to day. The 
wasted country could with diffi- 
culty furnish the means of living 
for such a number of men, and 
searcity reigned in the French 
camp; and, beyond all, winter 
was approaching, and the dearth was in- 
creasing. In order to render revictualling 
more difficult, the English had sent out 
foraging parties into the very heart. of 
Connecticut, and carried off the cattle and 
burnt down the isolated farms, 

Marshal Rochambeau chafed as much as 
his men at this prolonged inaction. But 
hecould donothing, For Washington, con- 
centrating his forces under great difficulties, 
was all the time waiting for some favour- 
able circumstance to give the signal of 
advance with a probable chance of success. 

In vain the young Marquis La Fayette 
endeavoured to persuade the French 
general to put himself on the march alone, 
assuring him that the sight of the uniforms 
sroald.be quite sufficient to turn the English 
to flight. 

Rochambeau felt that unconcerted action 
could but compromise the final result ; and 
he replied to the fiery friend of the Ameri- 
cans in these sagacious words : 

“My dear marquis, allow an old father 
to talk to you.as a son whom he loves and 
esteems. It is always well to believe the 
French invincible, but I will let you into 
a secret which a forty years’ experience 
has taught me. There are no troops more 
easy to beat once they have lost confidence 
in their leaders, and they very soon do that 


when they are led into difficulties for the | 


sake of some one person’s ambition. If I 
have been fortunate enough up to now to 
retain their confidence, I owe it to the 
most careful scrutiny of my motives; and 
so, out of the 15,000 men, there or there- 
abouts, of different ranks, who have been 
killed or wounded under my orders in 
different actions, Iam unable to reproach 


myself with losing one 
for my own selfish 
purposes.” 

Towards the be- 
ginning of November 

odney’s fleet disap- 

ared, and Rocham- 
eau conceived the 
bold_project of quit- 
ting Rhode Island and 
threatening the garri- 
son of New York, 
while the American 
troops, descending the 
valley of the Hud- 
son, occupied the at- 
_tention of General 
Clinton. It wasa bold 
stroke, which could 
only sue on ac- 
count of its unex- 
pected character and 
the rapidity with 
which it was carried 
out. The reports of 
the spies announced 
some movement of the 
English ; the moment 
was therefore favour- 
able, and it was as well 
to profit by it. 

The marshal select- 
ed one of his best offi- 
cers, and sent him to 
West Point to ex- 
plain the plan of the 
campaign to Wash- 

ington, who was then at that town. A 
couple of days afterwards he learned from 
the country people that the messenger had 
unluckily fallen into an ambuscade and 
been killed. He also received from them 
the news that a considerable English de- 
tachment was operating round Hartford, 
as though they were making for Massa- 
chusetts, communication, between West 
Point and the coast being thus cut off. 

This unexpected intelligence confirmed 
the marshal in his resolve. What a triumph 
it would be if, while the English were 
moving towards the north-east, he could 
deprive them of New York, that great 
commercial centre, the scat of their power! 
It was necessary, therefore, to inform 
Washington without delay, but how? To 
send another officer was to send him to 
certain and useless death. On the other 
hand, to confide such an important message 
to a spy was to entrust the fate of one of 
the armies to unknown hands; for if the 
secret were betrayed, and if the movements 
failed to be simultaneous, the corns en- 
gaged single-handed would assuredly be 
annihilated. 

At.a council of war the marshal ex- 

lained to some of his officers his plans and 
his perplexities. He had scarcely finished 
speaker ing when Baron de l’Estrade aroseand 
said, 

“Tf you will give me permission, mar- 
shal, I will undertake to get your instruc- 
tions to General Washington.” 

“How?” asked Rochambeau. “T 
hardly suppose you intend to risk yoursclf 
within the enemy’s lines?” 

“That 


“No, sir,” answered the officer. 
line_of, business \is hardly in accor) 
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with the commission I hold from his 
majesty. My place is at the head of my 


recaution. Above all things, act pru- 
Nently ; run no useless risk, and I hope to 


“Ig that the messenger you promised me?” 


men, and I can hardly quit it. But, unless 
I am very much mistaken, I can put my 
finger on the confidential messenger you 
are in search of. Allow me to make sure 
of the matter, and I will bring him to you 
in a second.” 

The colonel of the Royal Auvergne left 
the head-quarters and regained his hut. 
As he entered he caught sight of Haudry, 
who, seated at a table, was deep in the 
study of an English book. 

“Ralph!” said M. de l’Estrade, ‘‘ come 
here, I want to speak to you.” 

The lad quickly rose, put away his book, 
and followed the colonel, 

““My boy,” said the latter, when they 
were alone, ‘‘I have thought of you fora 
mission of trust, but before telling you 
what it is, I should like you to understand 
that you are quite at liberty to accept the 
commission or reject it, for it is one of 
great peril; and theugh your life belongs 
to the king, there is no necessity for you 
80 to sacrifice it.” 

«Say on, colonel,” replied the lad, with 
firmness. ‘ Although my life is not worth 
much, I am so sensible of the goodwill 
you bear towards me as to be sure that 
you would not sacrifice me without some 
important motive. If I can be of any use, 
let me know.” 

“That is right, my boy,” said M. de 
YEstrade. “I did not expect anything 
less from you. Well, this is what is wanted. 
It ap) that the English have advanced 
into the district which we crossed the other 
day when we went to Hartford, and the: 
have cut off our communications wit! 
West Point, where the American general 
has his head-quarters. An officer sent over 
there with a despatch acouple of days ago 
has been killed. It is, however, of the 
greatest importance that the information 
reaches General Washington without delay, 
for we want to let him know the very hour 
at which we are going to march towards 
a certain point. Now I thought that you 
could carry that message.” 

“Give it to me, colonel,” said Ralph, 
with alacrity. ‘I am ready to start at 
once.”’ 

“ You will start to-morrow morning at 
daybreak. You can hardly expect to pass 
through the English army in your drum- 
mer’s uniform. You must get some clothes 
which will turn you into a young civilian. 
To lull suspicion you had better pass for a 
Canadian going to visit your relatives at 
“‘hany. Your French accent will certain]: 

‘y you unless you adopt some eucl 


be able to reward you for your devotion. 
Follow me to the marshal, who will him- 
self give you his orders.” 

On seeing the colonel reappear with the 
drummer, Rochambeau arose and quickly 
stepped towards them. 

“Ts that the messenger you promised 
me? But he is a child!” 

“‘I wish, marshal, that I had many men 
like this child in the Royal Auvergne,” 
answered M. de l’Estrade, gravely. 

“You could not receive more flattering 


you,” said Rochambeau, addregsing the 
er, ‘You know what I want you 
to do?” 

“Yes, marshal.” 

“‘ Well, here is the letter which you are 
to take to West Point; and remember, no 
matter what happens, that you are only to 
deliver it into the hands of General Wash- 
ington.” 

* As long as I live it will only leave my 
hands to pass into those of General Wasb- 
ington,” said Ralph, respectfully, as he 
took the packet. 

“«Remember this,” continued Rocham- 
beau. ‘To provide against this despatch, 
in the event of your being captured, fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy and dis- 
covering our plans to him, we have left two 
words in it blank: the first is the name of 
the place where we are to join the Ameri- 
can army, Danbury ; the second is that of 
the town towards which we are marching, 
New York. These two words General 


lips.”” 
‘‘Danbury and New York,” repeated 
Ralph. ‘I will not forget.” 


“Well, now go, my boy, and Heaven 
protect you!” said the old marshal, in a 
voice slightly trembling, for the lad’s fair 
face and proud bearing had awakened his 
sympathy. 

That evening Ralph obtained in New- 
port a suit of clothes such as the ordinary 
people wore—a felt hat with a large brim, 
coat and breeches of stout cloth, leather 
leggings, and iron-tipped shoes, and also 
a small bundle, so as to be quite in keep- 
ing with his character of a traveller. The 
marshal's despatch was slipped beneath 
the lining of his coat and carefully con- 
cealed. 

Ralph, with the colonel’s permission, had 
announced his departure to the gallant La 
Ramée, who was quite upset at the news 


praise than that which your colonel gives | lan; 


and these preparations. 
The two friends passed the night chatting 


together, and when dawn appeared Ral 

Sissted himeelf of his uniform and fol 

it up carefully—not, however, without s 
igh—and then his disguise, and, 

taking a stout stick, he started from the 
camp. 

La Ramée, who had obtained lesve to 
accompany him to the end of the island, 
followed him silently, and with hed 
bowed. 

When they had left the camp behind, 
the good ser; it suddenly said, “Lok 
you, I can’t tell you how it vexes me to x 
you going away alone.” 

“Perhaps you would give me the regi- 
ment as an escort!” said 
the lad, lightly. 

“The colonel would 
have done better to have 
sent me with you.” 

* And what would the 
drummers do without 
you P ’ answered Ralph, | 
who tried by his gaiety -< 
to cheer up the spirits ~ 
of his companion. ‘‘Can- 
not you see that where 4 
one could there “*S 
might not be room for 
two?” 

“Oh! could not we 
walk in single file?” 
said the ser; t, whom. o 
nothing could convince. 

“Besides, you would have to spk 
English all the time, and you know you 
cannot even say “Good morning’ in tt 


guage. ; 

“You call that a language!” said la 
Ramée, in anger. ‘‘As if it were in th 
least like French! English is gi 
berish, and I would much rather lem 
Auvergnat! Well, the orders are that yct 
are to be off alone, and all I can ssy wil 
not alter them, eo be careful, and if any- 
thing happens to you remember thatit wil 
cause some sorrow to that old brate ls 
Ramée!” 

Ralph, much moved, silently pressed thé 
brave man’s hand, and when they reache 
the bank of the Connecticut Channel, a0 
the moment for parting had come, i 
stepped back suddenly, embraced him, sd 
escaped at a run. | 

Surprised at the abrupt departure, st 
tened by the affectionate adieu, La 
remained there, unable to take his eyes 
the lithe youn which he saw mur 
ning along the bri ‘a of boats, until it dis 
Sppeared amid. the osiers on the opposi 


Then the sergeant felt something trick 
ling down outside his nose, and, quick! 
putting up his hand, he wij off 8 t 
with the tip of his finger, when he loo] 
quickly round to see that no one 
watched him, and then retook the 
to the camp with, *‘As if there was 
sense in that for a soldier !” 


(To be continued.) 
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MUTINEERS OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


By S. Waitcuurch SADLER, PAYMASTER-IN-CHIEF, R.N., 


Author of “The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” ‘‘How I Captured My First Slaver,” ete., ete. 


wn the fall of the captain’s musket on 

the deck all opposition ceased. The 
lieutenant had by this time boarded from 
the opposite side, and the crew of the San 
Antonio, throwing down their arms, ran 
forward, crying for quarter. 

“T told you they would not fight, Dor- 
Tington !’? 

“I don’t know what you call fighting, 
but I know this—that you saved my life 
by that timely pistol-shot of yours,” an- 
swered the grateful young midshipman, 
grasping my hand. 

Curzon was in high spirits at having 
such @ fine prize—with upwards of three 
hundred slaves on board, as it turned out— 
to take back to the Walrus. The rendez- 
vous was Ambriz, the village I had seen 
on the opposite side of the river, and the 


CHAPTER 1X.—THE END OF THE BOATSWAIN. 


| brig’s head was once more pointed to the 
southward, the two boats towing astern. 
The slaver’s crew were carefully secured 
below, under hatches. As for Carvalho, 
| 8fter the first exclamation of utter surprise 
at seeing me, he kept his lips resolutely 
closed—even when, cbservin ig how pale he 
looked from loss of blood, Dorrington and 
I, between us, managed to bandage up his 
wounded arm. . 
| That night I took up my old quarters in 
| the little deck-cabin, turning in with very 
| different feelings from those I used to have 


during the miserable voyage from Havan- 
nah. 
“There is the dear old beauty!” said 
| Dorrington, the following day at noon, 
1 pointing to a corvette dying at anchor off 
| Ambriz, with the English fla; 


gat her peak 


suds pendant streaming from hr mast- 


Beauty in a metaphorical kind of way 
he must have meant, for a more lumberinz, 
heavy corvette than the Walrus was not to 
be found in the Royal Navy, and why such 
an old haystack should be sent out to chase 
fast-sailing slave-ships was a mystcry only 
known to their lordships at the Admiralty. 

However, though the ship was ‘‘a queer 
one to look at, and not a good one to go,” 
her captain was the prince of good fellows, 
and could not make enough of me for 
having, as he said, been the cause of the 
brig’s capture. He only smiled at the 
saggenion I ventured to throw out—that 
if his boat’s crew had not first come to my 
Brett there would have been no capture 
at all. 
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Tho midshipmen, of course, followed 
suit; Dorrington’s report made that sure ; 
and as I sat down in the crowded berth to 
dinner, how well I remembered the old 
days at the country tailor’s shop and the 
old longings for the uniform ! 

Wearing uniform at all was, however, a 
sacrifice to the graces which, in that intense 
heat, it was impossible to keep up for any 
time ; and as the dinner proceeded jackets 
were stealthily cast off, aud the light and 
airy costume of shirts and white trouscrs 
prevailed. 


Yes, I began to perceive that life in 2: 


milshipman’s berth in the tropics kad its 
disadvantages. The heat was one; and 


then one would have wished that there were ; 


not quite so many huge cockroaches—some 
of them a couple of inches long—swarming 
about. Perhaps it was natural that they 
should give an added flavour to the soup, 
but why need they crawl over your bread ? 
With commendable self-sacrifice, when the 
joint appeared, they struggled to drown 
themselves in the gravy; but what neces- 


“Well, your way is clear enough now. 
The Walrus is\under orders for England. 
I intend sailing to-morrow, and shall be 
only too pleasdd to give you a passage.” 

I thanked the captain warmly. Nothing 
could be better. I had had” enough of 


adventures fr the present, and could be ; 


well content/to do without any more, at 

all events urtil after I had made my ap- 

arance at ‘the lawycr’s office in Lincoln’s 

‘on. / 

Another’ adventure was in store, never- 
theless. 

The next day happened to be Sunday, a 
day always much looked forward to by 
sailors, who in men-of-war, if the elements 
permit, are allowed to spend their after- 

- noons as they will, and generally pass the 
time in reading old letters, writing new 
ones, and recalling memories of home by 
digging out from the recesses of their bags 


’ the last love-tokens sent by wife or swect-. 


heart. This particular Sunday, however, 
was destined to be anything but a day of 
rest. 

Life on board a smart cruiser was alto- 
gether so new and delightful, so different 
from what I had been used to in a mer- 


chant vessel, that I never grew tired of | 


watching the sayings and doings of officers 
vand men. 


’ three hearty cheers (in which I bore my 
Rett) could cnsyro a safg and speedy 
poe ¢ to, her prize crew, her voyage was 

and to be a success. 

* Bince’ then I had re on deck, 

marvelling at the procees by which the 

ship, which on.ordingry days-was clean as 
new pigy wasign this:day made brighter 
‘saner than the newest pin that ever 
forth from Lancashire factory. 
length the work was done. 


Not a 


The San Antonio had sailed for : 
Sierra Leone early in the morning; and if ' 


speck sullied the whiteness of the deck, or 
tarnished the brilliancy of the brass-work, 
or dimmed the Day-and-Martin-like polish 
of the guns. The marines—a sergeant’s 
guard only—drawn up abaft, presented 
arms; the blue-jackets in the cleanest 
of duck frocks and trousers, standing in a 
single line round the upper-deck, un- 
covered; and the captain, followed by his 
staff, began his tour of inspection. 

Inspection over, came the pipe, ‘* Hands 
rig church!” 

The ship’s bell was tolled, mess stools 
were brousht up from the lower-deck and 
placed in order for the men, and chairs 
from the wardroom arranged on the star- 
board side for the lieutenants, and on the 
port for the midshipmen, for the distine- 
tions of rank must be kept up at sea, even 
in church. : 

Then the captain, knecling at a small 
flag-covered table, read the church prayers 
—prayers always dear, but doubly dear to 
English hearts when far away from that 
home they love so much. 

Very appropriate to that sailor-congre- 


| gation, as it seemed to me, was the psalm 


for the day— 

“ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
and occupy their business in great waters ; 
these men sce the works of the Lord, and 
His wonders in the deep.” 

But the psulm was left unfinished. 

A cry from aloft—‘ Sail ho!” And the 
captain, closing his book and looking up, 
hailed —‘‘ Where away ?” 

“Right ahead, sir. A brig, standing in 
for the land.” 

“Hands, up anchor,” said the captain, 
turning to the first licutenant. 

In a moment all was excitement. Mess- 
stools and chairs were hurried below out of 
the way, the capstan was rigged, and soon, 
on the spot where the quiet service had 
been held, the men who had formed the 
congregation were ‘ heaving - round” 
cheerily to the strains of the ship’s fiddle. 

Tramp, tramp went the men’s feet, keep- 
ing time with the music, the sailors, 
already happy enough at the prospect of o 
chase, absolutely breaking ont into a cheer 
when tho fiddler, changing ‘his tune, 
played, “Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot ?” 

“Ah, that’s the tune!” I heard one cry. 
“‘The next time the anchor drops it will 
be in English ground!” : 

As soon as the cable was “‘ up and dowr,” 
so that the anchor might be tripped at a 
moment's notice, the boatswain was ordered 
to pipe ‘* Belay.” 

“There is no good in. making sail and 
showing our canvas yet,” I heard the cap- 
tain say; ‘‘ we should only wam him off, 
and the closer he comes in the better.” 

Standing on the forecastle, I watched 
the stranger, a fine large brig, coming 
slowly in unsugpiciously under full sail, 
until not two tiles separated the ships. 
Then suddenly she tacked, and stood off- 
shore. : . 

“‘She has made us out at Jast,”’ said the. 
captain. ‘‘ Get the anchor off. the gaound 
and make gail.” : ae 

Covered with a cloud of. canvas; off 
started the corvette in pursuit, hoisting 
the colours and firing-a blank gup in 
signal for the strange sail to heave-to. 

Scorning the peremptory summons, the 
brig Rept on her course, and so well did she 
sail, and so slow of foot was her purswer, 
that at the end of the first hour the cruiser 
was not one whit nearer than at the begin- 
ning. Then the wind grew lighter, and 
the chase began to increase her distance. 


“She is slipping away from us:‘” «1 
claimed Dorrington, who was near me 
the forecastle. 

“Wait a bit!’ said Curzon; “ we eh 
have a breeze directly. Do you see the 
clouds coming up to windward?” 

The lieutenant was right. In anothe 
quarter of an hour we were slashing al 
under a stiff breeze, and the sznaller ve: 
had no chance. The Walrus was gai. 
every minute. 

Soon we were within range. 

‘Shall we give him a shot, sir? 
quired Curzon, who, being gunnery 
tenant, was naturally anxious to expen 
little ammunition. 

“Oh no! we shall be alongside dire:’: 
Hallo! what is that >” 

“That” was a shot from the brig 
whistled over our heads and fell int» 
water astern. Quickly followed a se: 
striking with a horrid thud oa ian star: 
by my side full on the chest. 

This was too much for the capts” 
‘Keep her away a few points, quar: 
master:’’ he called out. ‘‘ Fire tte i 
foremost guns as they bear, Mr. Curzon 

The long twenty-fours bellowed fo 
their message. Itwasenough. Whet: 
smcke cleared away the brig’screwv: 
shortening all sail in wild confusion. 

The captain of the corvette himself ©: 
to take possession of the prize, kin 
allowing me to go with him in the beat 

«She seems to have changed her 11 
lately,” he remarked, pointing toa str--- 
of black paint clumsily dab! over $1 
words on the stern. 

Strangely familiar did the vessel se 
we boarded her, and scarcely was 8 
glance needed to show that once 
stood on the deck of my old ship the & 
Intent. 

“Here is one poor fellow killed by «: 
shot,” said the captain, stooping to li: 
mangled form that lay huddled in a ha: 


the dark, si: 
features of Borthwick, whose carat 


mutiny, pirey, and slave-dealing t 
thus found a fitting end. No other fant 
faces could I find on board, the tn: 
present crew being made up chicty | 
Spaniards and Portuguese. - 

The first thing I did, after satis 
myself that the boatswain was really 
was to run down.the ladder to haves 
at my old hiding-place; bat the provi 
casks were long since gone, and a © 
deck covered the spot where some & 
months ago I had concealel m 
trembling stowaway. 

“I think the best thing I can do,” 
captain of the Walrus said, after | 
my story of the Good Intent, ‘is to 
the brig to England under charge 

rize crew, and of course you will zt 
er.”” 

We had a capital passage home; a 
landing at the docks I hastened to acq 
the ownor with the good no2ws cf 
recovery of the vessel. That duty b 
done, I stepped. mto a cab, ind ord 
the man to drive to Lancoln’s Inn. 

Thero was the usual “‘ block in the Ci 
and we came to a regular stan: ‘sill st 
top of Friday Street. A well= xmew! 
figure was sauntering past, his havi 
his pockets. 

‘‘Ah, Turton, how are you?” I 4 
putting my head out of the wir dow. 

“Hallo, Frank! Is that you? 
you coming back?” 

“To the silk-tie and collar busi’ 
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0, indeed,” I answered, laughing. ‘Jump 
, and I will tell you all about it. Per- 
aps I may want you to assure the lawyers 
at I am really Frank Esdaile.” 
Very courteously did Messrs. Lethbridge 
1d Son receive the returned wanderer, 
1d, as the consul had foretold, Mr. Bain- 
‘idge’s decease had left me in full posses- 
on of the property. 
So ended my first and last cruise. 

(THE END.) 
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REPTILES AND FISHES: 
HOW TO STUFF AND SET THEM UP. 


By Gonpon Srantes, ¥.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Museum,” ete., ete. 


PART I. 


prpnoonee isa place you are not likely to find 
on the map. It is, in fact, a kind of 
oled suburb of the city of Zanzibar, on the 
stem shore of Africa. Iwas cruising about 
the forest or bush one day, not many miles 
m Boobooboo, with my gun under my arm, 
eright barrel containing dust-shot for small 
cimens of the feathered race, the left bigger 
ls for larger game, if I should meet any. I 
d, on my back, a botanical case, which was 
ided into three compartments—one to contain 
wers or ferns, another beetles and such, and 
: third something nice for luncheon. 
I was busy discussing the latter when I was 
rtled by a rustling in nn adjoining thicket. 
shing the bushes aside, I found a very large 
d very ugly lizard, which I duly bagged. As 
m as I got on board I put him in a big- 
athed gallon bottle, and expended a deal of 
rits-of-wine over him, intending, when I had 
ae, to stuff and set him up. 
Alas! for my hopes. About a week after, my 
ck loblolly boy knocked over the bottle and 
ike it, then rushed on deck acreaming, and 
laring that an ovil spirit had taken posses- 
n of the dispensary. An evil odour had, at 
events, and did not leave the place for 
nths, although the saurian was duly thrown 
board. Now, had I not been lazy, this 
endid specimen might have been duly set up, 
l might even now be grinning at me from 
top of my bookcase. Therefore let me 
tise you, if you wish to stuff either a reptile 
\ fish, to do so the very day after its death, if 
sooner. : 
Sow, hefore I met with this ill-favoured-look- 
lizard I had never studied the Lacertenidse 
ly in their taxidermical relations, But I 
Ant to stuff this brute, and I doubt not would 
edone so fairly well, making good use of the 
Wi sense with which all Scotchmen are said 
‘e enlowed—common sense. You may never 
® a lizard like mime to stuff, but any boy 
» lives in the country will have little diffi- 
an procuring snakes to get up. 
know a bank,” as the song hath it, but no 
{ thyme grows thereon—it is a bank ophi- 
t Near to the River Thames is it, and 


er, they are not poisonous ; but a hill, or 
moor, in the same island, near the Cuch- 
fountains, is at certain.times of the year 
y alive with adders—the vipera berus.* 


ld be pleased to tell any boy the oxact 
where these ophidians are to be found in 
native wilds, but would prefer not being 


delineations of these snakes sce the coloured 
the September Part, Boy's Own Papkr, for 


asked to catch any. 
A light cane is probably the best instrument 
with which to kill a snake, but I advise you to 
atecr clear of the adder. He is a flat, triangular, 
short-tailed little rascal, yellowish-brown with 
black spots, and glides through the heather ‘‘like 
geese lightning,” as the Yankees would say. 
t is a good thing the tail fs no longer, else 
would it be more often trampled on, and the 
accidents from vipers’ fangs would be more 
numerous, 

I have seen many very nicely got-up reptile 
cases. There is ample opportunity for artistic 
work to be displayed in their preparation. You 
can throw in rockwork, a patch of water and 
sand, mosses, grasses, ferns, and the branch of 
a tree, with a ringed snake twisting round it, 
a few of the smaller kinds of lizards, etc. Use- 
ful hints on such matters will be found in my 
articles on bird and beast-stuffing, entitled the 
‘*Boy’s Own Museum,” which appeared in the 
Boy’s Own Paper for 1881. 

Now as to snake-stuffing. I must seriously 
say that no little boy should attempt it. Big 
boys may, and if they make a good job of it 
they may well be proud of their work. But be 
they ever so big they ought not to attempt 
skinning adders, The common snake loo 
pretty enough when well done up, and to the 
uninitiated it looks sufficiently horrible for any 
practical purpose. 

Very large snakes'may be skinned by an 
incision made along the lower part, but the 
smaller kinds are ‘best skinned through tho 
mouth. I hope I shall be able to make the 
plan plain to you without the aid of diagrams, 
though I must confess the skinning of a snake 
is a tedious and troublesome job for an amateur, 
Indeed, before writing this article 1 wrote to a 
well-known taxidermist, Mr. H. J. Burton, of 
Wardour Street, London, explaining to him the 
method I had been taught, and asking if thero 
was any newer. His answer is, ‘The way you 
mention for stuffing snakes is the best.” 

In getting out the body of a snake through 
the mouth I have used a bistoury, and I have 
used a surgical scissors, Probably the last is 
best. Open the mouth wide, as wide as pos- 
sible, ing the subject by the neck firmly in 
the left hand. . Now here is what you have to 
do—you have to sever the skull from the verte- 
bral column, from the inside, without cutting 
the skin. To do this you have to force the 
knife or scissors backwards and downwards 
towards the fingers of your left hand, which in 
® measure guide you, and cut or snip the neck 
through, ‘Take time and be cautious, else you 
may cut the snake’s skin and your own as well. 

‘he lower jaws have to be detached as well, 
because these and the skull and all are left on the 
skin, and turn downwards, like the finger of a 
glove. By pushing the point of the scissors 
around close to the skin, you will entirely free 
the neck, and you must then begin to push it 
up. through, if you have a set of dissecting- 
hooks—which you can purchase for a few cop- 
pers—attach one hook to the severed end of the 
neck, and another to a-block of wood ; this will 
aid you in pulling off the skin. Dissectings 
hooks, 1 might mention, are three strongis! 
chains, six inches long, attached to a centre 
ring, and having a hook at each end of ‘them, 
They are handy for holding down any part of a 
subject at which you may be working. Taxider- 
mists, however, do not very often use them. 

(To be continued.) 7 
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BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 


TOM WILSON. 
’ By THE Opp Fetrow. 


i must believe what is told me, I must have 

been a very passionate boy when I was 
small., However, I have grown out of that 
stage of life’s development long enough ; now I 
can view almost everything with a philosophic 
equanimity that must save the wear and tear of 
my constitution very much. If a child were 


I do not like them enough. | 


only to put half the energy it displays when in 
a lar tantrum to some good, object, sa’ 
learning the dates of the kings of England, 
what astonishing progress it would make ! 

Now when I see a boy get red in the face and 
fly off in all sorts of unexpected directions like. 
a bad rocket, I say to myself, ‘‘Ah, my_ boy, 
you'll learn better some day; you'll find out 
that losing your Semnper doesn’t help you to gain 
your object ; it is cool, self-restrained boy 
who gains his end soonest.” However, all this 
is introductory to the description of a lad I used 
to know. He was at—but wait a moment ; 
suppose I tell you about him in rhyme. Why 
shouldn't I ‘‘drop into poetry” fer once, as 
Silas Wegg puts it in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” ? 


Tom Wilson is my hero’s name, 
A decent sort of boy, 

His biased mother said he was 
Her pride and loving joy. 


But Tom was known to every lad 
Who went to Storcombe School 

As Etna Junior, for he ne'er 
Could keep his anger cool. 


He’d fly out like a prisoned bird, 
His temper was so hot ; 

As long as he made some one smart 
Ho didn’t care a jot. 


So, when he went to punch Smith’s head, 
If Jones came in his way 

The latter lad would come to grief, 
Whilst Smith went off to play. 


This kind of conduct did not work, 
His enemies increased, 

For when he quarrelled with a boy 
He made three foes at least, 


His dictionary lost its back 
From being shied about ; 
His various classics led such lives 
That they wero all worn out. 


‘Tho edges of his mortar-board © 
Were getting limp and curled ; 
You shoukl have seen how skilfully 

That article he hurled. 


He loved to see its blackened form 
‘Across the schoolroom fly, 
And how he joyed to see it land 
Within a comrade’s eye, 


But, sad to tell, it made one day 
A wild erratic flight, 

Like to the wondrous boomerang, 
Or like a tailless kite, 


It made a wild and rapid swoop, 
Then rose into the air, 

And smashed the glass upon the clock, 
Whose hands flew anywhero. 


Then down the dreadful Doctor came, 
His cane was held aloft, 

And Wilson thought it very hard 
That it did not feel soft. = 


Tom crept off slowly t’wards his home, 
A tear in either eye, 

And buried all his sorrows in 
A monstrous apple pie, 
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A STORY 


HE 15th August, 18—, Ler 
Majesty’s Sloop Iris, Cap- 
tain Wilson, R.N., was be- 


near Cape Maysi. 

The heat during the day 
had been extremely oppressive, and some 
of the officers who were leaning listlessly 
over the poop-rails, watching the move- 
ments of a huge shark gliding to and fro 
through the translucent water, looked as 
if they envied the monster his cool bath. 

“What a wretched climate this is!” 
suddenly exclaimed the first lieutenant; 
“it’s almost as bad as that of the East 
Indies, and reminds me of the Red Sea; 
out there in the Dauntless we used to lie 
about the deck with our tongues hanging 
out of our mouths, like a pack of hounds 
after a hard day's run.” 


portly, good-tempered-looking man of 
about forty-five years of age, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his face, ‘‘I wish 
that fellow Columbus had stopped at home 
instead of poking about in search of a new 
world. Why under the sun couldn't he 
be content with the old, which is far bet- 
ter. If I had him on board the Iris for a 
few moments I think I should give him a 
dose that he wouldn't forget in a hurry; 
but, bless my heart, Number One, is there 
no chance of our getting a bit of a land 
breeze to cool our parched frames? I am 
literally melting.” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the first. lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ but I shouldn’t be much asto- 
nished if we got a blow before midnight. 
I always mistrust these calms, and I don’t 
much like the appearance of those clouds 
working up to the south’ard. However, 
it’s close on two bells, so I vote we go 
below to dinner.” And making his way 
to the quarter-deck, he disappeared down 
the hatchway, followed by all his brother 
officers, excepting the junior lieutenant, 
who was left in charge of the ship, it being 
his “‘ six to eight watch.” 

As they left the deck the sun disap- 
peared behind the rugged outlines of the 
Cuban mountains, and the short twilight of 
the tropics quickly deepened into darkness. 

The officer of the watch, Lieutenant 
Young, 8 good-looking young fellow of 


* Startling as it may in some parts scem, this story, 
like that by the same author in our May Part, 1830, is 
founded on fact. 


calmed off the coast of Cuba ; 
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NEARLY GAROTTED: 


OF THE CUBAN 
By James Cox, R.N., 


Author of “ How I Lest My Finger,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


about twenty-two, on finding himeelf alone, 
commenced pacing the deck, spy-glass un- 
der arm, in the orthodox fashion, looking 
aloft at intervals at the spars and white sails 
of the sloop, which stood out in relief against 
a heavy mass of black cloud slowly climbing 
to the zenith. Presently he varied this occu- 
pation by calling aft the midshipman of 
the watch, a bright, curly-headed young- 
ster with laughing blue cyes, and pitching 
into him for not having reported the bow 
lights lit and the ‘‘lookouts ”” placed. 

“Yes, Mr. Courtney, for two pins I'd 
send you to the masthead to cool your 
heels. Mind you don’t let it bappen 
again.” Here the lieutenant tried to put 
on a very strict service-look, and to appear 
very irate. ‘‘Why, sir, when I was a young- 
ster I should have been tried by court- 
martial and kicked out of the service, if I 
had neglected such an important duty.” 

Here Mr. Young's speech was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion by the captain's 
bell sounding an alarm, intimating that the 
commanding-officer desired the presence of 
the officer of the watch. That gentleman 
at once proceeded, ‘‘every button on duty,” 
to obey the summons, leaving Mr. Court- 
ney in temporary command. 

On entering the fore-cabin the licutenant 
found Captain Wilson attentively examin- 
ing the barometer. 

“Look here, Young, I have just noticed 
that this glass is falling rapidly, much too 
rapidly, and we know what that indicates 


; in these latitudes, so turn up the hands at 


“Yes,” chimed in the surgeon, a fine, : °00¢ to shorten sail, and send the first 


lieutenant to me.” 

Below, in the ward-room, the first lieu- 
tenant, doctor, and paymaster were enjoy- 
ing their dinner and laughing at one of 
the doctor’s yarns—for he was a famous 
story-teller—when the hoarse tones of the 
boatswain’s mate, shouting ‘‘ Hands, 
shorten sail!”’ broke up the party at 
the mess-table; and Number One was not 
in a particularly pleasant frame of mind 
when the curly-headed middy looked in at 
the doorway and, ‘touching his cap, 
squeaked, ‘‘ Please, sir, the captain wants 


you.” 
What's all the 


‘All right, my lad! 
noise about ?” 

‘‘T believe, sir, the barometer is falling, 
and.I heard the captain say to Mr. Young 
that the sooner everything was made snug 
for the night the better.” 

“Ah! that’s just what I expected. But 
it’s annoying being disturbed in the middle 
of one’s dinner. Run and tell the captain 
I’m coming.” 

As the first lieutenant left the ward- 
room to go on deck, the doctor looked 
across the table at the paymaster with a 
dolorous expression, and said, ‘‘ Teddy, it’s 
my opinion we are going to have one of 
those horrible West Indian hurricanes. 
You know what the old rhyme says— 


«July stand bye; 
August look out you must.” 


Here we are, just in the middle of August, 
and as I passed through the steerage this 


INSURRECTION. 


| evening I overheard old Pike, the gharte 
master, say to the steward, ‘ You'd bett 
look out for your crockery to-night, fi 
| there’s a hugly-lookin’ harch on the ‘oriz: 
looks werry like one of them tarnawie 
you gets off the coast of Afriky.’ Now, 
there's one thing in this life on the ove: 
wave that I detest, it's a gale of wind—it 
‘poisonous,’ to use the first lieutenam 
favourite expression, and has the effect 
| making me feel as if I had swallowed « 
of Wilkins’s pies!” 

“Well, doctor, let’s hope it’s only 
squall. But who was Wilkins?” 

“Oh! Wilkins was our cook in t 
Defence in the Channel Squadron. B 
did I never tell you that yarn about: 
pie? Well, when I was a young assistar 
surgeon, just caught, and as as tl 
Irish doctor that went alongside the « 
Victory in Portsmouth Harbour and cce 
menced tugging away at the man rope 
the foot of the. accommodation adder mi 
taking them for bell-pulls, until the sent 
at the entry-port, who had been watchi 
him for some time with astonishment, aski 
him if there was anything the matte 
when he replied, ‘ Plaze, sir, will yez | 
after telling me whether this is the Roy 
Navy ?’—I joined the Defence, and ¢ 
board that craft we had a most peculiz 
looking personage in the shape of a wan 
room cook. He was almost a dwarf—st« 
about four feet nothing in his boots: i 
hair was fiery-red, and carefully screw 
ap into a number of ringlets like a gir 

e little rascal was as vain as possible 
these curls, but, as he had lost one of } 
eyes in a row on shore, and the bridge 
his nose was broken, he was not by # 
means an Adonis. Still his talent as -} 
de cuisine compensated for his personal d 
advantages. 

“Now the red ringlets, well gress 
which fringed the forehead of Mr. Wilkt 
were a terrible eyesore to our command 
and whenever the cook approached hit 
would roar out, ‘Off with those fit 
curls!’ But Wilkins managed to stick 
his cherished locks for some time, 
|one day the admiral came on board 
inspect us, and complained that some 
| the men wore their hair toolong. This 
the commander’s opportunity. He orda 
the cook to be sheared at once, and sto 
| by while the barber performed the ope 
tion. 

‘‘When the barber had completed ! 
job, I saw Wilkins looking at the ca 
mander through his lonely optic in a qu 
sort of way, and a most malevolent ¢ 
| pression, which struck me very much 
the time, flashed across his face. 

« About a week after, when the affairh 
quite passed from my mind, we put il 
Plymouth Sound, and there fell in witl 
French frigate, whose officers had ent 
tained us right royally a short time bes 
at Cherbourg. We determined to show! 
Frenchmen some sort of return for 
civility, and accordingly arranged to 
‘them a good dinner. Of course 
| Wilkins was consulted on the imatter, 
sired to do his leo ae 


| 
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ing in the culinary 
dound to the credit of the ship. He 
1iled on us benignly, and said, ‘ Leave it 
l to me, gentlemen ; I will try to surpass 
vself and astonish you all!’ Well, we 
tit to him, and, sure enough, he suc- 
eded in astonishing us, as you'll presently 
ar. 

‘‘ The evening fixed for our dinner-party 
rived. We had a large number of guests, 
iong them the captain of the French 


line that would | Wilkins’s; but come, now let us go on deck 


and see what they are doing.” 

On reaching the quarter-deck the doctor 
and his brother officer found the hands 
busily engaged securing the boats and 
furling the upper sails preparatory to 
sending the yards and top-gallant masts 
down. Captain Wilson and the first lieu- 
tenant were standing together at the break 
of the poop, the former looking through 
his night-glass in the direction of the land, 


gate—a fine-looking fellow, but as bald; thinking, no doubt, from the words that 


@ coot. He sat on the right of our 
mmander, and everything, up to a cer- 


n point, went off capitally; the soup, 
1, and entrées were ex- 
lent. Presently the 
ward bustled in carry- 
before him an enor- 
us pie, which he 
ced before the pre- 
ent. 
‘*Ab! I think Ican 
ommend this to your 
‘ice, monsieur le cap- 
ine,’ said the com- 
nder to his est, 
h a smile; ‘it’s a 
ne pie, and, as I shot 
‘game myself, I should 
> you to try it.’ 
-*Oh! tank you ver 
ch, saar,’ answered the 
enchman, politely; 
you him recommend, 
ill of him partake with 
asure.” 
‘Into the pie went 
nmander B.’s knife 
| fork, when, to the 
ror of every one, out 
1e the at named 
cle, with two gr 
lets of a reddis! ‘hus 
ning themselves round 
prongs, which, in bis 
fusion, the com- 
ider dropped into the 
‘ign officer's plate. 
The face of the 
nch captain was a 
ly. He looked first 
he strange objects on 
plate, then at the 
mander. He then 
> from his seat and 


‘Ah, saar; you one 
ny fellow. You insult 
r guest because he 
e the misfortune to 
his hair in the service 
1is country; but this 
1¢@ which you shoot 
1 your own gun I no 
erstand. ou will 
hh oblige me, saar, if you will me 


t to-morrow morning and givo me} 


sfaction.’ 
Of course there was a fine kick-up, but 
ast the excited captain was persuaded 
; no insult was intended, and that we 
e just as much astonished as himself. 
cook was sent for, but Mr. Wilkins 
flown, and on investigating further 
contents of his pie, a scrap of paper 
discovered at the bottom with these 
it, 
‘ Hair pie a la Wilkins 
a partin gift. 
Adov.’ 


There that’s the story, and I never 
erience a gale of wind without feeling 


f I was trying to digest that pie of Mr. 


kept falling from his lips, that the Iris was 
unpleasantly close to the shore. 
“Yes, Mr. Hamilton, we are much too 


“They look anxiously at the compass.” 


close. The current has been sweeping us | termaster. 


in all the afternoon.” ‘i 

There is a wild look about the sky, and 
the moon (across which the scud is flying) 
has what Jack calls a greasy appearance, 
while the sea is rising and falling in long 


undulations, causing the ship to roll un- | 


easily, and obliging the blue-jackets aloft 
to cling tightly to the yards as they gather 
in the canvas. 

In the air is a strange, indescribable 
something. Now and again a faint gust 
of wind comes stealing along over the 
water from the dark edge of the horizon, 
rippling its leaden-coloured surface into 
wavelets of blue phosphorescent flame, 
sounding like a sob as it passes through 
the masts and cordage, and then dying 
away in the distance. The deep silence 


which otherwise prevails is only broken by 
the creaking of the yards and blocks or 
the voices of officers directing the men. 

Now dark, heavy masses of cloud fill the- 
space between sea and sky. They hang 
like a black pall over the ocean, obscuring 
the moon, as if to veil from her sight the 
approach of the storm fiend who will pre- 
sently sweep across the great deep, destroy- 
ing al that refuse to bend in homage before 
him. 


Already lurid flashes of lightning in the 
eastern sky denote that he is close at hand ; 
and, hark! above the crash and roll of 
thunder pealing through the vault of 
heaven can be heard his 
wild, piercing shrieks of 
exultation. 

Here he comes! Look 
at the proud, angry 
waves, as the electric fire 

ays across them. See 

ow madly he drives 
them before ‘bim, their 
foaming crests glittering 
through the surrounding 
darkness. The clouds, 
too, are riven asunder, 
blown to pieces and 
whirled from his path. 


“The upper air bursts into 

life 1 

And a hundred fire flags 
sheen ; 

To and fro they are hur- 
ried about, 

And to and fro, and ir 
and out, 

The wan stars dance be- 
tween.” : 


For one brief moment 
the pale moon peeps out 
ete edge of her 
black veil, and a few soft 
rays light up the grace- 
ful form of the Ins, as 
she floats on the wild 
waste of waters, await- 
ing the coming strife. 

By this time the two. 
hundred brave fellows 
composing the crew of 
the sloop have made al 

ible preparation for 
Fhe strife and now offi- 
cers and men are at thei¢ 
respective stations, 
awaiting the further 
commands of their cap- 
tain 


““Btoady below there 


at the wheel, quar- 
Stand by to give her the 
helm.” 
“* Aye, aye, sir.” 
‘Look out.” 


Before these words are well out of the 

captain’s mouth the first blast of the tem- 
it strikes the Iris, and she heels over to 

its fury until her lee nettings are almost 
under water; then she recovers from the 
fierce embrace of the storm, aud, shaking 
the foam from her beautiful bows, rises on 
the billows, and, parting their storm-tossed 
crests, plunges swiftly forward into the 
surrounding darkness. 

Louder and atill louder roars the wind, 
and as the sloop tears through the boiling 
main, alternately rising on the summit of 
a long black ridge of sea, then disappear- 
ing between the valleys of waters, men 
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hold their breath and hang on with all 
their strength to the life-lines stretched 
along the slippery deck, over which the 
acas are pouring and drenching them with 
brine. Captain Wilson and the navigating 
officer are looking anxiously at the com- 
poss, and the light from the binnacle 
flushes on their faces as they peer into the 
pitchy night. 

The question uppermost in the mind of 
the former is —‘‘ Will she weather the 
Cape?” 

“‘What do you think? I fear the top- 
-sail must go; she can hardly stand it now,” 
was the remark addressed to his subordi- 
nate. 

Before the navigating officer could reply, 
the question was answered. 

A terrific squull struck the sloop, tearing 
away the close-recfed main-topsail, send- 
ing it flying away to leeward. Another 
crash, and one of the cutters, smashed into 
a thousand pieces by a green sea, follows 
the sail. 

The light on Cape Maysi now pierces the 
gloom, but only just long enough to show 
the dangerous position of the ship. That 
warning flash tells Cuptain Wilson that 
nothing short of a miracle can save them. 
‘The roar of the surf is audible between the 
stormy gusts. The hurricane is forcing 
them dead on shore. All hands know the 
perilous condition, and brace themselves 
up to meet the worst, as become British 
scamen. 

Above the howling of the elements the 
voice of the commander is heard, 

“* Wear ship.” 

Officers aud men fly to exccute the order, 
but ere a rope is touched, with a shock 
that causes the Iris to tremble from stem 
to stern, and which communicates a sym- 
pathetic shudder through the nerves of the 

iving beings on her decks, she took the 
ground. That horrible sensation of being 

‘copped suddenly from sky to earth for 
one moment struck awe into every soul on 
board. Over the side went the masts, and 
then the wreck commenced to jerk with a 

inding sound, as it were, over the rocks. 
Buddeniy she appeared to have floated into 
deep water again, for the grinding sound 
-was no longer heard, and she was once 
‘more on an even keel. Both anchors were 
let go, and to the surprise and joy of every 
-one she brought up. 

At first this seemed incredible, but pre- 
sently it was ascertained beyond a doubt 
that the Iris had been driven over a reef 
extending from the beach, and was now in 
comparatively smooth water, only a few 
yards from the shore, protected by a natural 
breakwater. 

The carpenter having sounded the well, 
reported that she was making water rapidly, 
and in consequence one watch was told off 
to the pumps, but before much could be 
done she took the ground, and as it was 
now two a.m., and the men were exhausted, 
Captain Wilson decided not to take any 
further steps till daylight. 


* * 


When morning broke, the wind had 
abated considerably, but the daylight, as 
it once again appeared, discovered traces 
of the ruin caused by the hurricane of the 
previous night, and showed the vessel hard 


* * * 


and fast ashore in a little cove in the, 


vicinity of a mangrove swamp. Stretch- 
ing across the entrance to the cove was a 
semicireular reef, uncovered in some parts 
“* low water, and across some portion of 
f the sloop must have been driven. 

. afte? breakfast Captain Wilson 


determined to land the crew and lighten 
the ship of her ammunition and stores, with 
a view to getting the vessel afloat again. 
Accordingly tents made of spare sails were | 
rigged under a grove of cocoanut-trees | 
stretching along the foot of a range of ' 
lofty hills, and this done the rest of the! 
day was devoted to landing provisions. 

During these operations the Spanish 
official in charge of the lighthouse made 
his appearance, and while deprecating the 
fact that he could render them no help 
beyond furnishing a guide or messenger to 
proceed to St. Jago de Cuba to take an 
application for assistance to the British 
consul there, gave them hopes that cre 
many days one of the Spanish men-of-war 
cruising on the coast to prevent the landing 
of arms for the Cuban insurgents would 
arrive in tue neighbourhood. 

Captain Wilson gladly availed himsclf of 
this offer, and decided to send Lieutenant 
Young with the guide on to St. Jago early 
on the morrow, to communicate with the 
British consul. 


foot he should he able to obtain mus 
front the owner of a Jarge tobacco plants- 
tion, the objection was withdrawn, mu: 
to the youngster’s delight. 

Captain Wilson having written a despat:> 
to the British consul, enclosing 8 report <i 
the wreck for the commodore at Jamaix 
handed it over to Young, telling him 
proceed on the morrow with the las 
| possible delay; and having shaken bas 
| with his two young officers, lsughing': 
' gaid to the lieutenant, ‘‘ Take care of the 
youngster, and don’t join the Culx 
| insurgents, unless you want to taste t- | 
| garotte!” 

At the time the events here related tori | 
place the Cuban insurrection was in ft. 
. swing, and the Spanish Government 
trying to put it down with a strong bani | 
but hitherto with little success, in cone. ; 
‘quence of the guerrilla warfare practix¢ 
' by the Cubans and the foreign aid render: 
; to the rebels by Americans and others. 
Owing to the dark deeds of creulty con- 


| 


During the evening, while the ship’s- 
company were sitting round their camp 
fire chatting over the events of the day, a 
Spaniard arrived, and, introducing himself 
as the guide sent by the kerper of_the 
lighthouse, stated that his name was Luiz 
Romero, and that he would be ready to 
start on the road to St. Jugo at an early 
hour on the following day. 

When Courtney heard that Lieutenant 
Young was going to St. Jago be begged 
that officer very earnestly to permit him to 
accompany him. At first Captain Wilson 
objected, thinking the journey too great 
an undertaking for the middy, but, on the 
guide assuring the captain that after the 
first fifteen miles were accomplished on 
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| mitted, both by Cubans and Spanisni: 

| travelling in many parts of the island ws 

| very unsafe, especially for foreigners, wi: 

; were often when met by the regular tro: 

, taken and shot without trial as spies 0: 

: fillibusters, in accordance with the terms «| 
‘a proclamation issued by the captail- | 
' general, directing that all persons fovz: | 
landing arms or munitions of war were! 

be executed without examination; and ths 

proclamation the Spanish officials gave th: 

widest interpretation to. On the oth 

hand, if an unfortunate traveller fell in 

the clutches of the insurgents, he was u: 

| infrequently knocked on the head fort 

sake of his money. Hence Captain Wils* 
parting udvice to his subordinates. 

(To be continued.) 


ITH A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


E WEST INDIES. 


By Davip Krr. 


Monc all the West Indian islands there are 
few more beautiful than Trinidad, which 

lies so close to the north-west coast of South 
America, that on a clear day you can see the 
mainland quite plainly. You might not think 
it such a nice place ona hot summer night, 
with the mosquitos buzzing all round you, and 
not a breath of air stirring; nor would you 
enjoy it much in the heat and glare of noon, 
with the sun roasting you black and the dust 
peppering you all over. But if you were to get 
up very early, and walk out te the Governor's 
garden (which lies about a mile from Port-of- 
Spain, the capital of the island) and sit down on 
the smooth grass in the shade of some giant tree, 
with palms a hundred feet high towering on 
every side, and bright-plumaged humming- 
birds hovering over the great Lell-flowers all 
round you, and the fresh morning breeze coming , 
right in from the sea, and the first rays of sun- 
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western coast of the island, lies a wide belt of | 
swamp, as gloomy and dangerous as any in 
Florida. Under the dismal shadow of the huge 
dark trees (around which unwholesome creepers 
twist themselves like coiling snakes) lurk black, 


| way of all that. N 


| prow thick and rank, while the hideous ct’ 
} the bull-frog, half croak and half bellow, 
incessantly through the ghostly silence. Ma 
per and channels cross each other inet 
direction ; and even the upper ground (what lit 
i there is of it) is so oozy and spongy that sf 
one who had ventured into this frightful m 
would have left his footprints in the treachera: 
soil as plainly as in the sand of the seashore. 
All the inhabitants of the country around th 
“Big Bayou,” as this dreary place was callel 
knew and dreaded it. In ‘the brightest sd 
clearest weather it always looked gloomy 
grim. The mulattos who lived on the ‘his 
abave it, when they glanced down into i 
nightfall, and saw the white fever-mist 7823 
from the rank, oozy soil like steam from a ketti 
shook their heads and muttered to each 0(2# 
that they were lucky to be high up oat of te 
‘0 canoe ever ventured i3? 
that horrible maze of black, slimy, titel 
water-channels, where the huge saw-toothal : 
gators lay watching for their prey. If now «+ 
then a native hunter dared to risk the pas 


of the Bayou, he kept looking sharply to © 
and left at every step, lest some wild ess 
should pounce down upon him from the inte 
laced boughs overhead, or some venonzol 
| pent dart out upon him from the long 


xt 


n which he stood waist-deep ; nor 
el quite safe till he had left th: 
thicket a good way behind him. » 

Altogether, the Big Bayou was not at all 
kind of place where one would have exp¢ 
mect any one who had anywhere else to ¢ 


foul pools; around which the leathery mangroves 


still Jess could oneyhave thought that a brst 
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ng officer of the British Navy, setting foot 
shore for the first time after a two months’ 
ise, would turn his back upon the breezy 
s and beautiful plantations to march straight 
nto this dreary swamp. This, however, was 
- what Lieutenant Alfred Marsden, of the 
annia, had done; and here he was, tramp- 
through the gloomiest part of the morass 
1 his double-barreled rifle on his shoulder, 
“Black Sam,” the boldest and most skilful 
pg the negro hunters of the island, followgng 
> at his heels, 

This looks a likely place for big snakes, 
said Marsden, glancing keenly round 
; “I hope we shan’t meet with any of 


a. 
Me hope meet dem berry much, sar,” re- 
| Sam, with a broad grin. 
Why, are you so fond of snakes, then? J 
them like poison ! ” 
No fond of snake, sar, but berry fond ob 
‘ubberment reward for ebbery big snake 
d. Five pound big lump money for poor 
k man, Ha! see dere!” 
ie last words were spoken in a whisper, 
¢ San, stepping in front of the lieutenant, 
» a sign to him to remain perfectly still. 
r some distance ahead of them the long 
: was crushed down into the earth asif some 
had been dragging a log or a coil of rope 
igh it; and this kind of trail seemed to 
into a thick bed of tall reeds on the edge of 
f the deepest and gloomiest pools. 
Spake, sar !’’ whispered Sam, with a face 
ight aa if he had just met his oldest and 
st friend. 
aden cocked his rifle, but the negro waved 
back, saying, 
No shoot, massa leeftenant ; s’pose you no 
nake fust shot, nebber see him again. Me 
im settler wid dis"? (and he flourished the 
heavy club which he carried in his brawny 
). “*S'pose he too strong for me, den you 
shoot.” : 
saying, he went forward into the reeds, 
ing as cautiously as if treading on eggs, 
his club uplifted to strike. All at once 
“pped short, and Marsden, peering from 
d his shoulder, saw on the ground a huge 
led mass, very much like a thick rope 
‘round and round. Buta second glance 
«. Marsden, right in the centre of all the 
ve rings, the flat, shining, lozenge- 
l head of the great “‘ python ” snake! 
le fellow asleep,” chuckled Sam; ‘‘me 
him little bit!” 
sn came his club on the monster’s head 
\ thump like a thrasher’s flail ; but in his 
ess he struck somewhat aside, aud instead 
ing the snake outright, only gave it a rot: 
lruise. Instantly the vast slimy bulk 
itself up with a sharp, angry hiss, and 
poor Sam could draw back, the terrible 
were around his body. But the snake, 
‘unned by the blow, had not the full com- 
of its strength, and before it could crush 
nits folds, Marsden fired both barrels into 
‘aly body. The coils relaxed, and in- 
¥ Sam’s club (which he had never let go) 
crashing down upon the hideous head 
nore, is time the blow was mortal. 
ake writhed for a moment, and then lay 


e hab de five pound now,” cried Sam, 


Dg. 

nd I'll have the snake,” said Lieutenant 
en, and he kept his word ; for the stuffed 
ally seventeen feet in length, adorned his 
atin aboard the Britannia for many a day 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MPuE PovrtR 


rst month 


a mild, 
had |; 

. hard f 
Mi and snov too late 
yet to prepare for any kind of 
weather that may come. We 
trust, therefore, that our advice given in last month's 
Dornes has been taken ere now—that all cleansing and 
repairs have been finished, and that even the state of 
the gravel has not been forgotten. Beware of damp 
inside the houses, and have a sharp eye on crevices 
through which the snow might sift, but ventilation and 
disinfection ought to be as carefully carried out in cold 
as in warm weather. If you keep your breeds pure 
and separate, it will be time now to think of mating 
for the new year that will soon be with us. Mate only 
healthy birds, young and strong, and well up in the 
properties peculiar to the breed they represent. To- 
wards the end of the month zou may, if you have been 
feeding judiciously and well, have fowls which can be 
set. Place the nest in a quiet, comfortable, warm 
corner—perhaps down in a cellar is as good a place as 
any—and see that the hen has everything she needs fu 
the shape of food und water. Feed fowls of all kinds 
extra well in cold weather ; some boiled chopped lights 
may be added with advantage to the purty | ut we do 
Tar believe in too stimulating food. Read last month's 

NGS, 


THE PIGEON LorT.—It you are really fond of pigeons 
—if your bent and fancy lies that way—continue to 
keep them. But we earnestly advise you to do two 
| things this month. Firstly, think well over all you 
have learned from reading, seeing other pigeon-lofts, 
and from experience during the months that are gone. 
Secondly, read and study ; get the back numbers con- 
taining our Pigeon series. If you come to a knot, 
write to us, aud we will help you over it, but on no 
account worry us with questions which a little trouble 
would enable you to solve for yourself. As for actual 
manual work in the loft, there is little to be done this 
month except keeping everything clean and tidy, and 
looking out lest cases of illness should escape observa- 
tion. “If you have still repairs or improvements to 
make, do not delay them. tination, as the 
copy-book tells us, is the thief of time, and we would 
like you to start fair and fresh for the incoming year. 
Tf you have birds in your loft that are mere eat-meats, 
get rid of them now at once, and if you want any 
new kinds in your loft, now would be a good time to 
buy them, only see that they are healthy. Make up 
your mind now as to what you are going to do for the 
year to come. Hope for the best, and let nil desperan- 
dum be your motto. 


THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—These birds are not nearly 
so tender in constitution as some people imagine, but 


one thing should be borne in mind—if you want to 
have thein healthy you must have the temperature 
about them as equable : 
a8 possible. Example :— 
A ‘canary drawing-room 
aviary is kept, and it is 
placed on a table near 
a window. It has been 
hard frost all day, with 
@ biting wind; a roar- 
ing fire has been kept 
in the room up till nine 
or ten at night, and the 
temperature has been 
over seventy. The fire 
is Ict out after this, and 
hetore twelve at night 
the cold is intense, 
water frozen in tho 
bird’s fountain, _ etc. 
Can you wonder ff ca- 
naries treated like this 
catch colds, and inflam- 
mations, and asthma, 
and die off, or have their 
constitugous, weakened 
for life? Remember this, 


example, and profit hy it. If a room is to be kept very 
hot in winter remove the sriary to @ medium tempera- 
ture, anywhere out of a draught, and at night return 
it to the room, covering it well up. So shall your 
birds live and be healthy. When the weather is exces- 
sively cold some egg and bread-crumb, with a pinch of 
cayenne, may be given with much advantage. During 
this mouth let the birds have all the sun they can get. 
Foreign. Birds.—Except some tiny birds like avadavats 
and the more delicate finches, foreign birds stand cold 
wonderfully well: indeed, it is sudden changes from 
heat to cold, and vice versd, that kill these birds off in 
winter. Even in an outdoor aviary they will thrive if 
they have a place to retire to at night. Seo that they 
have this, and be guided in your feeding by the state 
of the weather, letting the food be more nourishing 
and even stimulating during severe frosts. If you 
have an outdoor aviary, have awnings to lower at night 
and at pleasure during the day, but do not forget that 
without light and sunshine the birds will not thrive. 
Do not give a bath in frosty weather, and sce that the 
ictnidng: water — which all birds, even budgerigars, 
should have—never gets frozen. 


THE RABBITRY.—Still let your attention be«lirected. 
to the dryness and comfort of your hutches, Rabbits 
are very fond of warmth, In the wild state they 
nestle during cold weather in the farthest and darkest 
corner of their burrows, but they always come out 
every day for a scamper in the open air. They would 
not be healthy if they did not. Take a lesson from 
that—keep them warm in the hutch, but let them run 
about for some time every day. Play with them, and 
make much of them, feeding them with tit-bits from 
the hand. They soon come to know you, and such 
exercise is like charity—twice blessed.’ In fine days 
gather bedding—moss, grass, ferns, soft weeds, any- 
thing likely to make shift, but dry it well and shake it 
free from dust. Angoras and ‘Himalayans require 
extra clean bedding. Feed well three times a day, 
giving little that is wet or even moist. 


THE KENNEL.—Dogs want all the scampering and 
exercise you can possibly give them to keep them 
healthy in cold weather. Put your dogs now on the 
winter roll, and feed twice a day rather more liberally 
than usual. Give nothing raw, though. On very cold 
days let the food be somewhat warm, but never hot. 
ed them well, and see that the under straw is not 

mp. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—The principal operations 
to be ted through in the garden this month will very 
much depend on the weather. Fine open weather will 
make things sprout and grow. If you have celery, 
earth it well up to preserve it from extreme frost ; if 
the latter does come, litter over with any loose stuff 
you may have handy. If you sowed broad beans last 
month, as we suggested, earth them up also. Begin 
manuring, taking advantage of hard frosty days to 
wheel it out. Keep everything tidy and smart, and 
kill weeds if they grow ; you will thus save yourself 
trouble in time tu come. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. —Take advantage of every 
fine day to do all kinds of tidying up about your beds. 
Hf you have wall fruit or wali roses, nail up ready for 
pruning when the time comes. ‘Ihe garden of the 


sluggard always looks bad in December. Théte is no 
reason why irs should be so. You may still plan 
out new but do not dig in wet weather. Put 
nice, short, well-matured manure on the beds 


and borders. Flowers will nut grow well without 
manure any more than onions will. Do not plant 
flowers in very cold weather. Keep everything tidy in 
the shed. Put tools always back in their places when 
you have finished with them. Sve to small repairs in 
tools ; have everything ready for the new year, even to 
your garden line. Remember that spring flowers 
begin to peep through the ground and gludden the 
eye as early as January. 


THE WIXDOW GARDEN. — Attend to hints given in 
Jast month's Dornas. Be busy in your outdvor work- 
shop, getting ready boxes, etc. A deal cau be done in 
the way of ornamentation with small branches of trees 
peeled and varnished, and with virgin cork, ‘Trellis- 
work may be got ready for the sides and tops of win- 
dows for creepers to climb up and thfil over. Every 
boy should have a tool-box; there is no end to the 
pasty things that can be made out of old bits of 

ranches denuded of their bark and finally varnished 
—Tustic seats, rustic tables, flower-standa for the lawn, 
etc., etc. We mentioned trellis-work ; it can be made 


| from iron-wire netting. 


ft 


DECEMBER. 


Goop-BYE ! foggy November ; 
Welcome ! frosty December, 

The jolliest month of the dozen : 
‘When one hopes for some skating, 
‘And perhaps (éte-d-téteing : 

On the sly with one’s favourite cousin. 


T've spent four months fooling 
About getting ‘‘schooling,” 
That’s pretty well done for the present ; 
A week or two later 
I mean getting the Pater 
To give me a pop at a pheasant. 


I haven't done badly 

This half, and old Bradley 
Has given me a letter to say 80: 

I've a vouple of prizes, 

One (in large quarto size) Is, 
Worse luck, an ‘Ovidius Naso.” 


So I hope this vacation 
I shall get a fair ration 
Of the things for which Christmas is famous : 
Non semper A pollo* 
Is the maxim to follow ; 
Till next month dub me “Brown, ignoramus.”"# 


Pach BLAKE. 


Non semper tendit arcum Apollo: Anglicé, 
All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 


Correspondence. 


Cc. 
- E. ©..-1, 1f your sternpost does not rake your rnd- 


see will not swing. 2% The designs described are 
thePly typical enes, such as were thought hest by 


authors. No two boats are exactly similar in 
‘Pe. If they were, marine architecture would be | 


AH! 


Wee 
ieee 
: 


Too ; 
H PUDDING) 


at a standstill. The measurement depends on the 
club to which you intend to bel clubs 
reckon length over all, others length on load water 
line The planks in a built el should be half 
an inch wide and an eighth of an inch thick. 


nclosure is an excellent specimen of oolitic 
», such as ahounds in the Cotswelds, and the 
of it probably owe their shape to having con 


creted round a speck of foram shell at the time of 


the rock's depo 

FLYING DUTOHMAN.—The particulars you ask for were 
given in the article, The lugsail is the simplest, the 
two sails the weatherliest. 

R. H. BOURNE.—Any French dictionary would have 
told you that an ecu was a crown, and any English 
dictionary would have told you ‘that a crown is 
worth five shillings 

Caprars. W.—Captain Webb is not a Frenchman 
There have been many attempts to swim the Chan- 
nel, but Captain Webb is the only man that succeeded 
in doing so. Cavill claf done so, but 
notwithstanding all his affidavits, people persisted 
in disbelieving him, 

P, N.—Mix ten per cent. of alum with the water yon 
use for mixing plaster-of-paris with, and the mould 
will be hard enough to resist molten metal 

D. R. A.—There never was ant talled Gog, 

and none of the I 4 in the of 
London were ever knewn by those names. 1 
M at Guildhall are said to be the imaginary 
Gc and Corineus nagog was kit 
the Albion giants, eighteen feet in height, and killed 


by Corineus in a wrestling-match, and flung by him 
over Plymouth Hoe. Cornwall is claimed to be an 
abbreviation of Corinall or Corinesnall. This is of 
course pure fiction. 


J. W. C. (Edin.)—The cupping treatment for bites of 
mad dogs is occasionally employed. Your testimony 
is very welcome. We will quote one sentence—you 
don’t mind? ‘Some years ago I met with an acci- 
dent which confined ‘me to my bed for thirteen 
months, seven of which I spent in an Edinburgh 
hospital; aud, sir, J can assure you that I always 
considered it’ a red-letter day when my friends 
brought me the Buy's OWN.” y 


A WELL-WISHER.—We have seen {t before, but do not 
remember in what book. Perhaps some of our 
readers can say. It is of no practical use. We give 
it as a amall curiosity: 


2 142+ 1 
= 442+ 


J. A. SINCLATR.—Messra. Behm and Wagner put the 
pulation of China at 371,200,000. This is the 
jatest, and probably the moet correct estimate. 


D. RexsHaw and SPIN.—We think little of your 
‘writing, less of your spelling, and least of your 
sense. Primitive man would, we sq) be the 
“oldest TITTOTLER” in the world. Did you never 
hear of the Rechabites? Would you consider them 
‘a “‘tetotle order”? Do you mean the Band of Hope? 
Man must of necessity have drank water years 
before he touched alcohol. 


J. W.—High water lasts about a quarter of an hour. 
To find the time, you consider the days of the moon's 
age as hours, and add four-fifths of them to the time 
of high water when the moon was last at the full. 


Trrvs.—Hordeum means barley, and Zsea means maize, 
but it does not fellow that the food is made of those 
substances. 

T. C. Grsson.—The tales by Jules Verne which sppear 
in the Boy's Own PAPER are specially translated for 
it, and are not published in the English language in 
book or any oth 


‘until they have Seen completed in our pages. 


H. HAYWARD.—The fact of your having been & = 
ployment does not prevent your com for te 
Civil Service. In fact, one of your references == 
be from your late employer (if any). 


Gwitrx.—The plates, can only be obtained {x te 
packets as made up for each year. We camnot mais 
special packets. 


P. T.—Camels live about fifty years, horses thirty 
oxen twenty, sheep eight, dogs fourteen. Elephant 
are said to live for three hundred years; instan 
are known of their having lived a hundred and thoy, 
years after their capture. Whales are estimate! ly 
hundred years, tortoises al 
J nd swans have been known to live fe) 
more than a century. Carp haye been for be 
nundred years, trout for fifty years, pike for nin’ 
years. One carp is said to have been canght ¥iib + 
ring round its neck announcing its ‘two bo 
dred and sixty-seven years before * the ry] 
was an heirloom ! 


x 


JARDINIER.—To knew when a plant requines sates) 
ve the pot a knock with the knuckle. If it srl 
forth a-hollow ring, water is required ; socal] 
is dull, there is water enough to 
Plants should not be wetted more tham once or ¥ 
In dry, clear weather they require = 
watering than at other times. ‘Waker tem sl 
but thoroughly, and never when the pat & © 
through the sia shining on it. Aqgood pla ® 
they are very dry is to sink the pot in a of watt) 
In summer, water in the evening ; in winter, atmos) 
” should 
ywever ; the 


A Scot.—An obvious misprint —** 
“green.” There is a grey tartan, 
called “ Clergy ” one, said to have been warn = 
the Culdees’ The MacPherson, too, may be 
grey. An article on the Tartans will soon apx= 


CHARLES E. HILL.—If a man marries twice, apd bs { 
daughter by his first wife, and a son by the penal 
the daughter is the son's half-sister. 


J. BUCHANAN.—Which travels fastest, a balloon oy 


train? It depends on the wind, and the speed 
train, The balloon moves with the wind. 


W, F, 8WAYLES.—You can do nothing. If you 
to enter into trade, you must take a trader's rs 
Like a good many other schoolboys, it woul! rl 
been better for you to have left «gale and 4 
change” columns alone. 

Navis.—The black varnish used for the topsida 4 
model boats is made by dissolving an ounce of sh 
in half a pint of naphtha, and mixing op io é 
spoonful or so of lampblack until it has attaine: 
required consistency. 


#neas, Vesta, Santa, Fortuna, and Fi 


TUP.—There seems to have been a misprint, not 07s! 
the account of the launch of the Walter H. Wist 
Although it there says that she is the largest 524 
‘vessel afloat, and Is of 4,000tons burthen, we hear m4 
Liver 1 that her measurement is only 2,461 * 
The it sailing-sbip, a wooden one, by the "4 
is thus the Three Brothers, 2,936 tons net red 
then comes the Bremen, then the New York 
then the W. H. Wilson. Our thanks are doc/ 
Macpupr for his trouble in the matter. 

ys accoatt | 


AIX-LA-CHAPBLLE. —For Robert Browning’ coat 
“How they Brought the Good News to Aix” # 
No, 152, 

JERICHO.—To clean brass, mix together in an earth 

ultric acid and sulphuric actd in the pr?! 
tion of two to one, and have close by a pail of fn 
water and a box of sawdust. Dip the articles 
acid, rinse them {n tbe water, and rub them int! 
sawdust, If the brass is greasy, dip it first intos *" 
solution of potash and soda. 


Gownr —The coin is a Hanover sovereign, sach 
used by swindlers to cheat unwary tradespeople 
is perfectly valueless, and the best thing you as‘ 
with it is to throw it into the river. 


orm, in this or any other country, 


Camas. We never heard of the society. Cons 
ir. 
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MY FRIEND 


“Promise me one thing!” 


AN 
QUARTER. 


SMITH. 


By Tue AUTHOR OF 
“THe Firru Form at St. Domtxic’s,” ETC. 
CHAPTER X.—HOW I 


RAN AGAINST MY 
FRIEND SMITH IN 


UNEXPECTED 


I SUPPOSE my 

uncle 
thought it good 
discipline to 
turn a young 
fellow like me 
adrift for a 
whole day in 
London to shift 
for myself, and 
wrestle single- 
handed = with 
the crisis that 
was to decide 
my destiny. 

He may have 
been right, but 
when, after an 
hour’s excited 
journey in the 
train, I found 
myself along 
with several 
hundred fellow 
mortals stand. 
ing in a streef 
which seemed to 
be literally alive 
with people, I, 
at any rate, 
neither admired 
his wisdom nor 
Vlessed him for 
his good inten- 
tions. 
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Every one but myself seemed to be ina 
desperate hurry. Had I not been sure it 
was the way of the place, I should have 
been tempted to suppose some tremendous 
fire, or some extraordinary event, was tak- 
ing place at the other end of the street, and 
that every one was rushing to get a glimpse 
of it. I stood a minute or two outside the 
station, hoping to be left behind; but 
behold, no sooner had the tail of the race 
passed me, when another, indeed two other 
train-loads of humanity swarmed down 
upon me, and hustling me as they swept 
by, fairly carried me along with them. 

One thing alarmed me prodigiously. It 
was not the crowd, or the noise, or the 
cabs, or the omnibuses, or the newspaper 
Dboys, or the shops, or the policemen, or 
the chimney-pot hats. These all astonished 
me, as well they might. But what terri- 
fied me was the number of boys like my- 
self who formed part of the procession, 
and who, every one of them as I imagined, 
were hurrying towards Hawk Street. 

My uncle had told me that I should find 
Hawk Street turning out at the end of the 
street in which the station stood, and this 
was precisely the direction in which these 
terrible boys were all going. 

How knowing they all looked, and how 
confident! There was not one of them, I 
was certain, but was more intelligent than 
I, and quicker at figures. How I hated 
them as they swaggered along, laughing 
and joking with one atiother, looking 
familiarly on the scene around them, cross- 
ing the road in the very teeth of the cab- 
horses, and not one of them caring or 
thinking bit about me. . What chance 
had I among all these ? 

There was not much conceit left in me, 
I assure you, a3 I followed meekly in their 
wake towards Hawk Street that morning. 

My ancle’s directions had been so simple 
that I had never calculated on having any 
difficulty in finding my destination. But 
it’s allvery well in a quiet country town 
to find one street that turns out of another, 
but in London, between nive and ten in 
the morning, it's quite a different matter. 
At least so I found it. Half a dozen 
streets turned out of the one which I and 
the stream descended, and though I care- 
fully studied the name of each in turn, no 
Hawk Strect was there. 

‘*Can you tell me where Hawk Strect 
is?” I inquired et last of a fellow-passen- 
ger, after a great inward struggle. 

“Hawk Street? Yes. Go through 
Popman’s Alicy, and up the second court 
to the left—that'll bnng you to Hawk 
Street.” 

«But uncle said it turned-—” 
had vanished ! 

I diligently sought for Popman’s Alley, 
which I found to le a long paved passage 
between two high blocks of buildings, and 
leading apparently nowhere; at least I 
could discover no outlet, either at the end 
or either side. Every one was in such a 
hurry that I dared not ‘‘ pop the question” 


My guide 


as to the whereabouts of Hawk Street | 
again, but made my way back once more | 
By this time I was so / 


to the entrance. 
muddled that for the life of me I could not 
tell which was the street I had come down, 
still less how I could get back to it. 

Ask my way I must, if I died for it! | 
Ten o'clock had struck ten minutes ago, 
and I was due at Merrett, Barnacle, and | 
Co.’s at 10.15, 

I noticed a boy ahend of me walking | 
rather more slowly than the rest. I would : 
ask him, and stick to him till he put me | 
viht, So I made up to him boldly. 


i 


“Will you show me the way to Hawk 
Street, please *” I said, as I came up. 

He turned round suddenly as I spoke. 
Was it possible? Here, in Loudon, where 
ono might as soon expect to meet a body 
one knows as ineet the man in the moon! 

It was my friend Smith! 

“Jack!” I exclaimed. 

“Fred!” exclaimed Smith, seizing my 
hand. 

There was no doubt about it, and no 
doubt about all my foolish suspicions as 
to his having forgotten me or ceased to 
care for me being groundless. His solemn 
| face lit up almost to a look of jubilation as ; 
le grasped my hand and said, 

““Why, Fred, old man, whatever are you 
doing here ’” 

“What are you doing?” cried I. 
“Who ever would have thought of run- 
ning up against you in this place? But I 
say,” said I, suddenly remembering the 
time. ‘‘I’ve got to bein Hawk Street in 
two minutes, Jack. For goodness’ sake 
show us the way, if you know it.” 

Smith opened his black eyes very wide. 

“‘You have to be somewhere in Hawk 
Street ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s the 
name. I'm after a place they have got 
there.” 

Smith’s face passed through a variety of 
expressions, ending in the old solemn look 
as he quietly said, 

“So am I.” 

“You!” I exclaimed. 
same place? Oh, Jack!” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” said he. 
know—” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” I interrupted, “at i 
all. I wish they had two places though.” 

“So do I. P etlisps they have. But I 
say, you'd better look sharp.” 

** Aren’t you coming too ?”’ I said. 

‘«T haven't to be there till 10.30. They'll 
see you first.” 

At that moment a clock chimed the | 
quarter, and startled me nearly out of my 
wits. 

“That's the time,” cried L ‘Where ever ; 
is Hawk Street, Jack.” 

* This is it we're in, and that's the place : 
over the way. Merrett’s is on the first: 
floor.” 

‘Be sure you wait outside for me,” said | 
I, preparing to dart over. ' 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘ But, Fred, promise 
me one thing.” c 

“What?” said I, hurriedly. | 

**Not to show off badly because I’m 
aiter the place too.” 

Old Jack! He gave me credit, I fear, 
' for a good deal more nobleness than I had 
a right to claim. 

‘©All serene,” said I, ‘if you'll promise 
| the same.” I 
; _ Yes,” said he. ‘‘Mind, honour bright, | 
, Fred.” ' 
And eo we parted, he to pace up and 
; down the street for a long quarter of an 
| hour, and I to present myself before the 
awful presence of Mcssrs. Merrett, Bur- 
nacle, and Co, 

If all the youths who had flocked with 
me from the station in the direction of 
Hawk Street had been bound (as my fears | 
had suggested) for this place, they would | 
have found themselves rather cramped for | 
room by the time they were all assembled ; | 
for the first-floor offices which I entered | 
were decidedly limited in their capacity. 
I, who had been expecting at least a place | 
capable of holding several scores of clerks, | 
was somewhat taken aback to find myself 
in a counting-house which accommodated 


“You after the 
“T didn't 


' you please,” put in the clerk. 


‘ me to be here at 10.15. 


| What's the use of prevaricating when it 


only half a score, and even that at rather 
close quarters. In fact, I was so much taken 
aback that, although I had seen the name 
pluinly inscribed on the door, I was con- 
strained to inquire on entering, 

‘*Is this Messrs. Merrett, Barnacle, and 
Co.'s office, please ? ” 

**Yes,” said one of the clerks, shortly, 
“what about it?” 

“Oh, if you please,” I began, “I've 
come to—that is I’ve—” 

“Come, out with it, can’t 
the clerk. 

“It's the situation,” said I, fecling very 
uncomfortable. 

“Well, what about it ?”’ said the clerk, 
who evidently, cheered by the smiles of his 
fellow-clerks, thought it a good joke to 
browbeat a poor green country boy. 

“Only I've come after it,” faltered I. 

“ Have you, though? And who told you 


you!” said 


‘ to do that, I'd like to know.” 


“My uncle—that is I had a letter—" 
but here a general laugh interrupted wy 
confession, and I felt very foolish indeed. 

“* So you’ve got an uncle, have you? Do 
you ever lend him your gold watch?” 

This witticism was lost on me. I didn’t 
sce the connection between my uncle 
borrowing my gold watch (if I had one: 
and the situation at Messrs. Merrett, Bar- 
nacle, and Co.’s. But it would never doto 
muke myself disagreeable. < 

“T've not got a gold watch, or a silver 
one either,” I said. 

This seemed to occasion fresh merriment 
among my catechist and his fellows. 

“Why don’t you say who told you tv 
come *” demanded the clerk. 

“I did say,” mildly replied I. ‘I got 
a letter.” 

“What's that to do with it? J gota 
letter to-day, didn’t I, Wollop, to tell m 
my washerwoman had changed her addres. 
But that’s no reason for my coming here. 

‘This waa perfectly sound reasoning. “ 
I amended my explanation. 

“I got a letter from Merrett, Barnacle, 
and Co,—” k 

** Ucssrs. Merrett, Barnacle, and Cov., ¥ 


“IT beg your pardon,” said I, “ fror 


Messrs. Merrett, Barnacle, and Co., teiling 
” 


“Oh. Why didn’t you say that before’ 
just as ensy to tell the truth straight ou. 
ch’ What's the time now *”” iS 

“Tweuty past,” said I, looking at th 
clock. 

‘+ And you call that punctual 2 Thats+ 
nice beginning, anyhow. What's your 
mame 7” 

** Batchelor,” said I 

This again appeared to afford smuv- 
ment to the company in general ; and ove 
or two jokes at the expense of my name 
were forthcoming, which I bore with 
good a grace as I could. 

At length it pleased the clerk who lsd. 
cross-eximined me to get off his stocl, at" 
after poking the fire and consulting t 
directory, and skirmishing pleasantly w 
a fellow-clerk for a minute or two, te 
to the door of the inner room and kn 
there. 

“* Come in.” I heard a voice answer, ari 
the clerk entered. ; 

He emerged again in 8 moment art 
beckoned to me. Now was the time: ! 
braced myself up to the ordeal, and nt 
heeding the facetious dig in the ribs which 
the clerk gave me in passing, I put on ry 
best face and entered the awful presence. 

Two-gentlemen, sat facing one anothet 
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at the table; one of them old, the other 
middle-aged. These I instantly guessed 
to be- Messrs. Merrett and Barnacle. Mr. 
Barnacle, the junior partner, who had a 
sharp voice and a stern face, undertook my 
examination, Mr. Merrett only coming in 
occasionally with some mild observation. 
‘You are Batchelor,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
when I had entered and carefully closed 
the door behind me. I noticed he held in 
his hand my original letter of application. 
“You are Frederick Batchelor. How is 
it vou are late?” 
“Tm sorry, sir,” faltered I, at this 
rather discouraging beginning, ‘‘ but—” 
And here I stuck. What was the use 
of trying to explain what still remained 
tue fact ? 
Mr. Barnacle eyed me keenly, and con- 
tinued, 


“You are fourteen, you say, have just | 


left school, nnd are good at arithmetic. 
What school were you at?” 

“ Stonebridge House, sir.” 

“Where is that ?” 

“In Cliffshire.” 

«And you think you would suit us?” 

“Vd try, sir,” said I. 

“* Do you know what our work is?” said 
Mr. Barnacle. 

‘No, sir, not exactly,” I replied. 


“Generally speaking,” mildly put in | 


Mr. Merrett, ‘‘ you've a sort of idea.” 

**Yes,”? said I, not quite sure whether I 
was telling the truth or not. 

Mr. Barnacle touched his bell and the 
clerk appeared. 

‘‘Bring me the invoice-book, Double- 
day.” 

Mr. Doubleday returned directly with a 
Jarge account-bouk which he deposited on 
the table before the junior partner. 

Mr. Barnacle pushed it towards me. 

“I want a list made out of all the goods 
sent to Mr. Walker, of Bombay, since the 
beginning of the year. Let me see you 
tnake it out.” Then touching his bell 
again, he said to Mr. Doubleday, the 
clerk, 

‘“*Here, Donbleday, give this boy some 
invoice paper, and a pen, and let him 
write at your desk. He is to make a copy 
of all Walker's invoices since the begin- 
uing of this year.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Doubleday. 

‘‘ Be particular that he receives no as- 
sistance, and bring me the sheets when 
completed. Batchelor, take this book and 
tollow Mr. Doubleday to the counting- 
house.”’ 

“*Do it as well as you can, without any 
help,” mildly put in Mr. Merrett, by way 
of cecouragement. 

I followed my conductor in a state of 
terrible trepidation, feeling that all this 
wasn’t a bit like what I had expected my 
interview with Messrs. Merrett, Barnacle, 
and Co. to be. 
> ** Here, hop up, young fellow,” said Mr. 
Doubleday, pointing to a high stool at 
one of the desks, ‘and pull up your 
xo0t.”” 

I concluded this last expression meaut 
nake haste. and I accordingly pulled up 
uy boot and lost no time in setting myself 
ony task. , 

I was to make out alist of all that 
Valker of Bombay had had since the 
eginning of the year. I opened the big 
ecount-book; it contained a great many 
counts, some long, some short. I begau 
1. the beginuing, and searched through 
ur any belonging to Walker of Bombay. 

At length, after about twenty pages, I 


vaud amu entry dated December 30th last 


year. That would not do; I was only to 
make a list of what had been sent this year; 
and yet, on looking again, I saw it noted 
! thet these goods, though entered on the 
30th of December, had not been shipped 
till the 2nd of January. Here was a poser 
to begin with. I looked up and caught 
the eye of Doubleday, who, evidently en- 
joying my perplexity, was watching me. 

“Tsay,” I ventured to say, ‘‘does he 
meau—” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” broke out the 
virtuous Doubleday. ‘Didn't you hear 
Mr. Barnacle say you were to get no 
assistance? Whet do yon mean by it? 
I’m ashamed of you; so’s Wallop.” 

“T shall mention the matter to the 
governor,” observed Wallop, with a grin 
ut his ally. 

“Oh, don’t,” I said. ‘1 beg your par- 
don!” 

j It was evidently hopeless to expect any 
light from without on the problem, so I 
decided for myself I would include the 
account in question. I was just beginning 
to copy it out, and to shut my ears to the 
chaff that was going on around me, when 
the countig-houss door opened, and the 
solemn face of my friend Smith appeared, 
asking if Messrs. Merrett, Barnacle, and 
| Co. were at home. 

His quick eye detected me at once, and 
\I felt very uncomfortable lest he should 
| misunderstand the state of affairs and 
jump to the conclusion that I had been 
already engaged by the firm. At all risks 
I determined to put him right on this 
point. 

“I’m not taken on, Jack,” I said, before 
his question had been answered. ‘‘ They’ve 
given me—” 

‘Tl give you a box on the ears, young 
gentleman,”’ broke out the amazed Double- 
day. ‘You're forgetting yourself. Go 
on with your work. Now then, young 
hop-o’-my-thumb,” said he, addressing 
himself to Smith, ‘‘ what do you want?” 

Smith solemnly produced a letter, which 
he exhibited to the senior clerk. 

“Oh, you're after the place too, are you, 
| young bull’s-eye?” 

“Yes,” said Smith, solemnly, and ap- 
parently not aware that the last expression 
had been intended as a joke. 

‘““Why don’t you laugh, eh?” cried 
Wallop; ‘‘ weall laugh here when Doubles 
makes a joke; don't we, Crow *”” 

Mr. Crow, thus appealed to, replied, 

“‘Oh, of course. We don’t get much 
laughing, though.” 

Mr. Doubleday waxed red in the face at 
this, and rounded on Smith. 

“Don’t go staring at me, do you hear? 
Look in the fireplace, can’t you? and then 
you won't set alight to anything. Doyou 
know this kid here ?” added he, pointing 
at me over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” replied Smith. 

“Do you know he’s after the place ?” 

“Yes,” said Smith. 

“‘Then what do you want to come after 
it for? One of you’s enough, ain’t it?” 

Smith stared solemnly at the speaker, 
whereat that virtuous individual waxed 
once more very wroth. 

“Look here, if you can’t cast your eyes 
somewhere else, young fellow, I’Jl cast 
them for you, so now. Why don't you 
answer my question ?” 


replied Jack. 

“Then what do you mean by cowing at 
twenty-eight past, eh, you young ruffian > 
Stey outside the door till the right time.” 


“<I was told to be here at half-past ten,” ; 


Smith solemnly obeyed, and for exactly 


two minutes remained outside. At the 
end of that period he returned. 

Mr. Doubleday, evidently perplexed for 
the moment how to get a rise out of him, 
announced him to the partners, and I saw 
him vanish into the inner room. 

“I say, Wallop,” said Doubleday, when 
he had disappeared, ‘‘I hope to goodness 
they’re not going to take on a couple of 
them.” 

My heart bounded as I listened. The 
bare suggestion was delightful. 

“T hope not,” said Wallop. 
see what they want one for.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Crow (who I supposed 
had hitherto been the junior), ‘he'll be 
jolly useful, you know, running errands, 
and all that.” 

“All I can say is, unless he does it 
better than you, he’ll be very little use.” 

“There you go,” said Crow, in a sulk. 
“‘The more a fellow does for you the more 
you growl. Yousee if I get you any moro 
cheap neckties. I’m always ashamed, as 
it is, to ask for ninepenuy sailor’s-knots 
and one-and-twopenny kid gloves at the 
shop.” 

“Tell the truth—they’re one-and-three. 
I suppose you get one-and-twopenny and 
pocket the odd penny!” 

This pleasant recrimination might have 
proceeded I know not how long, greatly te 
the detriment of my task, had not som# 
one at the other desk changed the subject. 

“Don’t youefret, you there,” said he, 
“the junior’s not for you at all. Ho’s for 
the imports. I told the governor we 
wanted a boy in our department last 
week.” 

“You_ did!” exclaimed Doubleday. 
‘* Why, I told him we couldn’t possibly do 
without more help here in the exports a 
fortnight ago.” 

I don’t know if any one saw my face 
when this glorious announcement was 
made. I could have danced on uty desk 
for joy! Just suppose—suppose it should 
turn out that Jack Smith should be taken 
on in the export department and I in the 
import—or the other way round! I could 
hardly contain myself at the bare idea. 
Wouldn’t I be glad! I would get Wallop 
one-and-fourpeuny gloves and only charge 
lim one-and-three for them, to signalisce 
the joyous event. I would let myself out 
as a slave to the entire office if only Jack 
Smith and I were both taken on! How 
was he getting on in the partners’ room, I 
wondered. I hoped— 

«I suppose you've done,’’ said Double- 
day, looking round at this point; ‘‘if so 
you can hook it.” 

“LT haven’t quite,” said I, dashing back 
to my work. 

I finished at last, and before Jack had 
come out of the inner room too. 

I handed my papers to Doubleday, who 
looked at them critically. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘ that’s a pretty show. 
Have a look at this, Wallop, Isay. Your 
youngest grandchild could make his sevens 
nearly as well as that!” 

As Mr. Wallop was about cightcen years 
old, I ventured to regard this language as 
figurative on the part of Mr. Doubleday, 
and trusted the sevens were not quite as 
bad as he made out. 

“ Allright,” said Doubleday, ‘‘ you can 
cut home to your mother-in-law. You'll 
probably hear no more about it. There’s 
uiillions of other loafers after the berth.” 

“When will I know ?” I faltered. 

“Let's see, this is the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ain’t it? Call again about the yerr 
two thousand. Februery the thirty-iii~* ‘° 


“T don’t 
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the most convenient day for us, we're all ; 
at home then. Ta-ta.” 


fer Smith. \ 

“‘Well,” said I, when presently he ap- | 
peared, “‘ how did you get on?” 

“Not very grand,” said he. 
do some accounts like you. 
of the partners say 
good when the clerk brought them in.” 

“ Really ?” cried I, with pleasure I could 
hardly disguise. ‘‘ But, I say, Jack, unless , 
you get on too, it'll be an awful sell.” 

“We can’t both get on,” said Jack. 

“T don’t know,” said I. And I related 


what I had overheard in the counting- | to address my letters to ‘‘T,” and I had 


house. 


Smith brightened up at this. A very 
little encouragement was enough to set us 
I departed rather disconsolately, and building castles in the air. And we did 
waited half an hour outside in the street , build castles in the air that morning as 


we paced the crowded city streets. 


By the time these architectural exercises 
‘were over it was time for me to go back 
“T had to | to the station and catch my train; but not 
I heard one before I had tried to extract from Jack 
yours were pretty/ what he had been doing with himeelf 
since he was expelled from Stonebridge 


House. 
As before, he was very uncommunicative. 


: All I heard was that the reason he didn’t 
get my letters at Packworth was that he 


had told me, or thought he had told me, 


always addressed them to ‘‘J.” But even 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


————_ 


bad I addressed them correctly, he would 
only have received the first, as a fortnight 
after he left Stonebridge he went to 
London, where he had hitherto been work- 
ing as a grocer’s shop-boy. You should 
have seen the look of disgust with which 
he referred to this of his life! But 
new, having seen Merrett, Barnacle, and 
Co.’s advertisement, he was applying for 
their situation. 

But in all his story he would tell me 
nothing about his home, or his relations, 
so that as to knowing who my friend Smith 
was, or where he came from, I went back 
that afternoon to Brownstroke as much 
in the dark as ever. But I had found 
him! 


(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


firat part of the journey was quite a 
pleasant walk for Ralpb. Swingin; 
along with rapid strides he soon reached 
Windham. 

There, according to instructions received | 
from M. de l’Estrade, he sought out the 
swith to gain information from him re- 

ding the means of getting to West 
oint. Mr. Smithson was, in the opinioa 
of the authorities of Newport, a good 
triot. He had been one of the first to | 
join the independence cause, and his dis- 
cretion could relied on. Nevertheless, 
Ralph told him nothing of the real object 
of his mission. 

The brave artisan was considerably 
astonished when he saw walking into his 
shop the young Frenchman, whom, not- 
withstanding his disguise, he immediately 
recognised. Resting on the anvil the 
heavy hammer with which he was forgin, 
an iron axle-tree, the fiercely glowing en 
of which lighted up the gloom, he ex- | 
claimed, 

“Halo! You here again, Mr. Drum- 
mer! Have you smashed another wheel?” 

“No, dear Mr. Smithson,” replied 
Ralph, ‘‘ this time, for better luck, I am 
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CHAPTER X.—THE ROAD TO WEST POINT. 


“Tf that is it,” joyfully answered the | 


smith, ‘‘I suppose you are 
yourself of my hospitality. It is very kind 
of you to have thought about me. You 
are heartily welcome. My house is not 
very cheerful since I buried Mrs. Smithson, 
but Cwsar still knows how to put up a 
rabbit, and I have a bed with two down 
mattresses on which you can stretch your 
limbs at your ease.” 

At the name of Cmsar, pronounced so 
complimentarily by the smith, there was 
an answering chuckle in the angle of the 


ing to avail 


| forge, and Ralph, turning his head, saw, 


glittering in the darkness, a pair of eyes 
like carbuncles, and an array of teeth 
white as ivory, belonging to an old negro, 
who was holding on high the lever of the 
bellows. This witness, of whose presence 
he had had no suspicion, stopped the Jad 
from saying anything of the purport of his 
journey, and it was not until Cesar had 
departed to kill the doomed rabbit that 
Ralph continued, 

“T came to see you, Mr. Smithson, to 
find out how I could get to West Point 
without hindrance.” 

“To get to West Point ?” exclaimed the 


“The brave artisan was c 


journeying on foot, and thanks to Heaven 
wy legs only want a little rest.” 


doing so?” 


onsiderably astonished.” 


smith. 


Jround. I will give you some victuals t 


“Marshal Rochambeau has entrusted 
‘me with a commission for General Wash- 
| ington, and, cost what it may, I must resch 
| West Point.” 
‘* But they tell me that the red-coats are 
| holding the road,” said Smithson. ‘They 
' were hereabouts only yesterday, and bumt 
the farm of Phineas Jones, near Hartford. 
the very place where your generals had the 
interview. I should not advise you to g¢ 
that way; they say they want to cut of 
Washington from the French army, and 
' they won't let anybody pass, not even the 
| country people. If they catch you, they 
| will hang you straight off, simply because 
| you are a stranger.” 
“ Nevertheless, I must get through.” 
“You seem to bea determined chap,” 
continued the smith, ‘and I wish I conld 
|help you. But I am a marked man myself, 
and if the English come here, the best 
thing I can do will be to cut’ and run fron 
Newport. Listen to me,” he added, afters 
moment or two's thought. ‘‘ When you 
leave Windtam to-morrow, into the 
woods that are on the left, about half-way 
on the road te Hartford, and strike through 
them a little to the left of the point wher 
the sun sete, That will take you close to 
Danbury, which is about forty-five miles 
frem here. You will have to spend thre: 
or four days in the woods, without leaving 
them, for the English are prowling al! 


keep you going during the time, but onc 
out of the forest, you have still got fifteen 
or eighteen miles to walk before you reach 
West Point. How are you going to manast 
it? Iam afraid yon will find it very difficult. 
but with courage and care I hope you wil! 
succeed. Above all things, you must keep 
your eyes open.” . 
Ralph passed the night at the smith's 
and bade him good-bye in the morning. 
His wallet was crammed with the provi- 
sions which the good man had packed uj 
for him, and which would have ben 
enough to keep him supplied all the way 
to New York. 
At some distance from the town be 
found the woods which Smithson had de- 


“But you are not thinking of 


scribed, a fine forest of American oaks. 
with their varied foliage and graceful 
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forms, dotted here and there with clumps 
of lofty pines. A thick network of under- 
wood covered the soil at the foot of the 
trees. Ralph took the first footpath which 
presented itself, and plunged resolutely 
into the shady depths. 

He made such haste that on the next day 
but one he reached the end of the forest, 
and saw, stretching before him, the exten- 
sive plain through which ran the Hudson. 
Here and there were visible the roofs of 
numerous farms. 

Selecting the nearest, our traveller was 
hurrying towards it, when all at once he 
thought he saw among the trees a grow 
of men. Taking again to the wood an 
following the edge, well hidden by the 
undergrowth, he came near enough to the 
party to recognise that they were English 
soldiers. Some were seated on the ground, 
while others kept watch on the kettles 
which were hung over the bivouac fires. 
Near them were piled their muskets. By- 
and-by, from the bush where he lay hid, 
Ralph saw in the courtyard of the farm 
several picketed horses and a great many 
figures clothed in red uniforms. 

This was what Smithson had told him, the 
English were on guard along the boundary 
of the wood on the Danbury side. 

Remembering the words of Marshal 
Rochambeau, it at once struck Ralph that 
the surprise meditated on this point would 
prove impossible. Clinton was on his 
guard. But this had little to do with him. 
His duty was to reach West Point, and the 
generals could decide the rest later on; 
that was not his business. 

So he again plunged into the woods and 
in a southerly direction, from time to time 
approaching the skirt, but always to find the 
English piquets encamped on the plain. 

Once, even, he happened to blunder into 
the very centre of a squadron encamped | 
under the first few trees in the forest. At 
the noise made by him as he approached, 
one of the soldiers looked keenly at the | 
bush which concealed him, and had it not | 
been for the dark colour of his clothes, he 
would certainly have been discovered. 
He drew away with anxious precautions, 

and rendered more prudent, he penetrated 
more deeply into the wood and journeyed 
on till the evening. 

Night had arrived; he was looking 
about for some sheltered nook, where he 
could stretch himself on the moss, when 
he saw a_light flickering through the | 
foliage. His first movement was to flee in 
the opposite direction, but hearing no 
noise, he resolved to discover whence the 
light proceede. Stealthily advancing 
from tree to tree, he at length reached a 
sort of clearing which opened into the 
centre of the forest. At the foot of an 
aged oak a fire of twigs was merrily crack- 
ing and lighting up with its reflections the 
cough figure of a bearded man, who was 
teated close by, with his gun on his knees, | 
xensively contemplating the play of the 
james. At his feet Slept a dog with | 
rointed ears; a little way off, the rays of 
he fire revealed the woolly backe of a few 
beep, stendie, one beside the other. 

What was this shepherd doing in the 
wart of the forest? Ralph knew not what 
o do, when suddenly the dog jumped up, 
nd, with hair bristling, came barkiug 
uriously towards the spot where he was. 

At the same moment the shepherd rose 
» his feet, and seizing his gun, shouted, 


At a bound Ralph was in the clearing, , he allowed you to start at a time like this. 


and keeping off the furious dog with his 
stick, he answered the shepherd, 

‘‘T am a traveller who has lost his way, 
and not an enemy, as you will see when 
your dog lets me come near you.” 


Not only might you get Jost in the forest, 
but before you reach Danbury the English 
will have got hold of you, and I do not 
know what they might do with you. The 
wisest thing for you to do would be to go 


“Friend or enemy, come out of your hiding-place! 


the dog, with its tail down, growlingly ran 
back to the sheep. 

Ralph had entered into the circle of 
light, and stood before the scrutinising 
gaze of the shepherd, who, after a pause, 
dropped his gun and said, 

‘* Anyhow, you are not a very dangerous 
enemy. Who are you?” 

“T am a Canadian,” answered Ralph. 
“T come from Windham, where I was a 
friend of the smith there, Smithson, 
and I am going to Albany, where my 
relatives live. Wishing to take the shortest 
read to Albany, I have got lost in this 
forest. The light of your fire brought me 


* Who is there? Friend or enemy, come 
ut of your hiding-place, or I will put a 
ollet throu, 
og will throttle you.” 


hither.” 
“I know Smithson,” said the shepherd, 


+ good patriot, and I am astonished that 


“Down, Tyrant!” shouted the man, and | back to Smithson and put off your journey 


until less troubled times. People don’t go 
travelling when the country is filled with 


| fire and blood.” 


“‘What could the English do to me?” 
asked Ralph. ‘‘I am not a soldier.” 

“What would that mutter tu them?” 
| replied the shepherd. ‘* Do you not know 
that they would like to sweep from the 
surface of the eerth every one of us with 
, the heart of a frec man in his bosom. Look 
‘at me, hiding in the woods without a 
shelter or a resting-place. A few days 
ago I had there, down in the plain, a little 
pisces roofed and comfortable, and well 
furnished, and round it there fed my flock 
of two hundred sheep, the fattest and the 


finest in the valley. The Englisn came, 


ou, and if I miss you, the | in a rough tone; ‘‘he isa brave man and ' they-denounced me as an American patriot, 
y y 4 y 


they burnt-my hut, they stole my sheer: 
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and I could scarcely save my own skin 
and the twenty beasts you see there. Ah! 
the thieves!” and clenching his fst at the 
invisible enemies, he added, ‘‘I am off to 
Windham to sell my flock, and when I 
have realised what reinains to me, they will 
find me with my rifle in the front ranks of 
the militiamen.” 

Ralph seized his hand and interrupted 
him with, 

“T see that I can trust you. Forgive inc 
for having to!d you only half the truth.” 

And as the sbepherd, knitting his brows, 
recoiled and seized his gun, the lad hast- 
ened to add, 

“‘T am a soldier of the army sent by the 
King of France to the help of the Am»ri- 
cans, Marshal Rochambeau, my chief, 
has sent me with a message to General 


Washington, who is now at West Point. | 


Help me to get through the English lines 
and you will have done good service to the 
American cause, and perhaps have saved 
the army from a disaster.” 

“‘Why should I believe you?” objected 
the shepherd, in a haughty tone. 

“IT swear that I am telling you the truth,” 
answered Ralph, quietly. 

The words, or rather the tone of sincerity 


in which they were uttered. won over the | 


rough countryman, and so he added more 
gently, 

“TI only see one way for you to get to 
West Point, and that is for you to cross the 
Hudson.” 

‘‘ Are we far from it?” 

‘* About two hours’ walk.” 

“Well, I entreat you, show me the way. 
I must go, and I will not lose a minute.” 

The shepherd pondered for a second. 

“T will do better than that. I will go 
with you; for ignorant of the conntry as 
you are, you will run head first into thr 
first English piquet. 
here and look after the sheep; however 
long I may be away I have no fcar that he 
will lose them. But we must make haste. 
I must get back before daylight, for if the 
English catch me on the plain it will be all 
up with me.” 

“Come along, then,” said Ralp. 


The shepherd whistled his dog, and it | 


came and stood in front of him. 

“Tyrant,” he said, ‘‘ you must remain 
here and look after the sheep; and mind, 
don't let them stray.” 

Then tossing his gun on to his shoulder, 
he entered the wood, followed by Ralph. 

In half an hour they had reached the 
plain, dotted here and there with isolated 
fires. 

“There are the English bivouacs,” ob- 
served the shepherd. ‘ Walk with as little 
noise as possible.” 

They advanced in silence, and cautiously 
passed round the enemy’s outposts. At 
lnst they arrived at the edge of a huge 
precipice, at the foot of which extended 
the wide glimmering expanse of the Hud- 
son. The perpendicular bluff seemed in- 
accessible to Ralph, and he asked how he 
was to get down to the river, when the 
shepherd showed him a sort of fissure which 
cleft the earthy mass. 

“‘There’s the road,” he said. “TI can't 
say it is a convenient one, but I have been 
down it a hundred times without accident. 
(io gently; look, or rather fecl, where you 
put your fect, for it is as dark as pitch, 
ind you will soon be at the bottom. Once 
you get there, follow the course of the 
stream; that will take you away from the 

nish and towards West Point. , You 

ire to come across some fishing-boat 
her as you go down the bank, aud 


Tyrant can remain | 


‘that will take you across. Once there, 
half an hour will see you in West Point. 
| Good-bye! the sky is already growing grey. 
Tinust go back.” 

“ Thanks,” said Ralph to him, shaking 
his hand. ‘* You arc a brave man.” 
} . “Good-bye. I have only done my 
duty,” replied the shepherd; and he went 
off with rapid strides, while the lad dis- 
appeared down the narrow gully. 

Carefully fecling his way with his feet, 
and seizing on the irregularitics at the side 
with his hands, Ralph got down with more 
ease than he had hoped, and soon found 
himself on a little sundy beach between 
the stream and the foot of the cliff. At 
the other side of the river, about three- 


black confused line of the opposite bank. 
The lad followed the line of the beach 
down stream, as the shepherd had told 
him; but, after walking for an hour, he 
had come across no sign of a boat. Fatigue 
began to gain on him, and, in spite of yhe 
fear of being surprised by the day on the 
enemy's bank of the river, he was forced to 
sit down for a few minutes to rest. 
| He was just starting again, when at a 
| little distance off, and com‘ng towards him, 
‘he heard a voice. 
‘the fuot of the cliff, and looked about for 
some gully which would help him to get 
‘up to the top. He found himself amongst 
a few huge fullen blocks, among which he 
{could hide himself with ease. Scarcely 
had he concexled himself when, by the 
feeble, reflected light of the floating mirror 


shoulder. In front marched two officers, 
who were conversing in a loud tone, 

“You did wrong to put out your lan- 
, tern,” said one. ‘I don't sce the use of 
walking along here in the dark.” 

“‘Our light would have attracted the 
attention of the American vedettes; and if, 
as I fancy, they are on the opposite bank, 


follow us up, and take shots at us. The 
commandant has been informed that Major 
André was arrested yesterday, and I am 
afraid we can do nothing to save him from 
the fury of Washington. But it appears 
that the other has been able te save him- 
self in time, and our patrols are scouring 
the country round to receive him and put 
him safe from pursuit.” 

The voices passed away down the bank 
| of the river, and Ralph heard no more. 

The words, however, had startled him. 
What was the matter? What was this 
about the arrest of Major André, and the 
escape of the ‘‘other,” which so greatly 
agitated the English ? 

Once more he found himself. perplexed. 
Mysterious dangers enveloped him on all 
sides. If he continued his route towards 
West Point he would assuredly meet an- 
other English patrol; if he went in the 
other direction he would walk into the 
enemy's lines. 

One way only was open to him—that of 
the Hudson; but how was he to cross it 
without a boat? By swimming, perhaps, 
but that was a very perilous enterprise. 
The river hereabouts was quite an arm of 
the sea, where the effect of the tide was 
considerable, and the conscquent increase 
of the speed of the current something 
alarming. Moreover, the water at this 
season was of icy coldness, and the lad 
gave a shiver when he tricd it with his hand. 

Ralph, however, was no ordinary swim- 
mer; from his youngest days he had 
revelled in the cold and limpid waters of 


quarters of a mile off, there appeared the | 


Ata bound ho gained | 


| of the Hudson, he saw advancing towards 
him a patrol of English soldiers, musket on 


and they have got any beats, they could } 


the Cher. One exploit had given him quite 
a reputation in the Montrichard cow 
Bathing one day in the deep branch wis. 
separates the island of Angé from the 
bank, opposite Vineuil, he found hin.) 
near the mill-wheel, Acting on a sudien 
foolish thought, he allowed himself to le 
drawn towards it, and just as he was 
about to be struck by it, he seized hold cf 
one of the paddles of the wheel, which, iz 
its giddy sweep, brought bim round on to 
the summit. An instant later and it 
would have swept him into the abyss; bu 
without hesitating he sprang into tle 
foaming water, from whence he soca 
emerged some twenty paces lower dow, 
to the intense astonishment of the mill, 
who had been watching his proseeding:. 
His mother, much alarmed at the recit:. 
of this adventure, made him promise nev" 
to attempt it again, and the promise li: 
had faithfully kept. 

In spite of this remembrance Ralph con- 
templated the Hudson with a good deal « 
hesitation, He walked along the bsrk. 
shuddering a little at the idea of plungiy 
into the glacial water. On passing row 
an enormous block, he saw a black 
floating inthe stream. He stepped towar 
it, and great was his delight to fine 
moored to a stake, one of those nar 
Dirch bark canoes used by the hardy 
men of North America. 

The abandoned cance was in a veryt 
state of repair, for the water half fille: 
but it promised to serve his purpose. Th+ 

addle had been left with it. With b+ 

ands he baled ont some of the wat. 
Then he jumped boldly into the canoe, a- 
seizing the paddle, pushed himself off fro 
the bank. 

Above all things he wished to make» 
noise, lest he should attract the attent? 
of the enemy. The night was still 
though the dawn was announcing itse! 
the east. 

However, notwithstanding all he 
do, the canoe struggled with diffe: 
against the current, which drifted 
down stream without teking him near 
opposite bank. Sometimes the frail s 
through his clumsy handling, would r 
again, and threatened to capsize. At 1. 
with a determined effort, he managed ° 
cross. the current; and in spite of ti 
gloom of the night, the cliff on the riz 
bank towercd up distinctly in front of hia, 
about 200 yards ahead. Almost imme 
diately afterwards Ralph found the wate 
rising in the canoc. Hitherto it t: 
washed about the floor, it now rose 8+ 
covered his legs and threatened to reach ‘!- 
gunwale. vidently some crack bi: 
opened in the rotten wood, and the cau * 
was about to sink. 

This time Ralph had no choice left. 
must gain the bank by swimming. 
spite of the icy temperature of the wat’. 
it did not seem to him to be avery diffi 
task. Many times he had crossed the Le" 
at Chaumont, and what remained of 
Hudson did not seem more terrifying tts! 
that ; and so he soon made up bis min! 

Quickly he stripped off his clothes <"- 
folded them into a bundle, carefully pla 
uppermost the side of his coat which 
tained the hidden despatch from the ms" 
shal. Then with his stout leather strap !* 
fastened the bundle on to his shoulder. 

That done, he waited for a minute 45 te 
felt the canoe sinking under his feet; ¥** 
it he sank quictly into the stream, #- 
then cautiously struck out for the sho!’ 
He advanced with Jong powerful strokes 
but not hurriedly.) ‘The current was st 
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more violent than he had thought, and | 
swept him down. After a quarter of an 
hour’s work he stopped and trod water, so 
as to look around him, Then he found the 
cold gaining on him, and he made a fresh 
start. But before another ten minutes his 
benumbed legs refused to strike, and he 
had to go on swimming with his arms 
alone. In vain he did all he could to 
reach the beach, the victorious current 
drew him along like a cork. 

And then he became distracted, forget- 
ful of everything; seeing only death before ; 
him—an inevitable death—he utters a wild 
scream, which the cliff gives back to him 
in a prolonged echo. His desperate hands 
wildly beat the water; gradually his body 


begins to sink. His knee strikes against a 


stone so violently that he gasps an ex-° 


HOW THE REEDHAM BOYS MAKE THEIR CARDBOARD MODELS. | 


PART IV. 


T 


The name indicates what they are, viz., sides 


tathe tender. They are made of wood ; two pieccs, | shape as at Fig. 13, 6. 
Tender-Side—Exact Size. 


IRE next process is to provide ‘ tender-siles.” | half size. 


clamation of pain, quickly ehanged to one in the ‘‘screen.” Near the bottom a hole, one 

inch wide and three-quarters of an inch high, 
jd be cut—this is for the stoker to get coals 
» 14) gives the shape. 
edge 


of delight as his hands touch the ground. 
Swiftly he drags himself up on the , shoul t 
beach beyond the reach of the stream, but , ot The diagram (F 
scarcely has he done so than his senses ' Paint chrome-green, an 
leave him, and he lies an icy, inanimate 

carcass stretched on the sand. 
(To be continued.) : ' 


ig, 


ne 


with black. 


Fig. 14. Back Screen, Half Size. 


If you desire to make a screen with a top to 
‘it, as in the engines more recently constructed, 

At Mo and NP, cut, as before ex- obtain a piece of thick card long enough for both 
plained, V-shaped grooves, and gum up the screens (which now must be of equal height) 
_ and the top ; arrange it something like the an- 
nexed figure, placing all the details of both 
' screens ‘as before described, and finally making 
V-shaped grooves at A and B, where the bends 


anous 


cach four and a half inches long, one inch and a 
quarter wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick, 
are required. The upper coraer at the front 
end should be cut out to correspond with the 


Half 


Fig. 


‘relection from side-boxes (see Fig. 5,@). Paint 
-tome-green, edged with black, then divide 
to panels with black lines, as at Fig. 12, 
vuich is full size, and gives the exact appear- 
If found too difficult, omit all the inner 
1 It is advisable to practise making these 
sne lines on a piece of paper before making them 
a vour “ sides.” 

When they are quite ready they are placed in 
‘osition (ane on each side) at the rear of tho 
oundation,” and firmly gummed. They must 
» in an exact line with the ‘side-boxes,” and 
ach a little each way beyond the pair of tender- 
xivels (ag shown in Fig. 1, p toni. To con- 
vi these, take a piece of “thick ” card of the 
inane shown (Fig. 13, ‘a). The diagram is 


‘are to be made. Gum up into shape, and after- 
wards gum in position as before described. 
Very often this kind of engine has no “ tendes,” 

| and is called a ‘ tank” engine. 


BACK SCREEN TOP FRONT SGRICN 
12, e 
, | Tow obtain some coal and break it into small 
Paint the part marked 4 chrome-green; panel pieces—about the size of gum-arabic when pur- 
with black lines like sides of tender. Paint the chased. These are to be gummed on the canl 
parts marked nand ¢ black. When quite dry, ' marked c in Fig. 13, to fill the space level 
place in position ; the part marked a is to be ‘ between it and the back sercen, and thus give 
the appearance of a tender well filled with coal. 
|The tender will now be as represented at 
| Fig. 15. 


Size. 
N 


Fig. 16. 


13. 


j at the back end of the “ tender-sides ” connect- | 
i ing them, the part marked b half way along the | - 
top, in both cases extending to the ower edyc of | 
, the wooden “ tender-sides.” Tho part marked | 
c, Which is narrower, comes between the ‘‘ten- 
der-sides,” and should terminate just about the 

| front end of them. 
The “screen” to be placed at this end 
now requires making. It should be just wido 
‘enough below to fit in between the ‘tender. | 
, Sides; the upper part should be wide 
| enough to reach the outside edges of the ‘‘ten- | 
| der-sides.” The height should be a quarter of } 
an inch less than the “screen” already con- 
| structed (Fig. 11), with top-corners rounded, 
| and with two holes near the top similar to those 
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NEARLY GAROTTED: A STORY OF THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


By James Cox, r.N., AUTHOR oF ‘‘ How I Lost My Fincer,” ETc. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“« Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill.” 


r obedience to Captain Wilson's orders, | Now and then the sea breeze would find ; birds; and the deeper notes of the distant 
Lieutenant Young, Courtney, and the , its way through the plumed leaves of the | surf blended with them in one barmoniow 
guide left the camp at daylight and struck | towering coco palms and the bright green ; chorus of praise to the Creator. 
at once into the road leading to the moun- | foliage of the mimosa bushes, whispering | The sun was high in the heavens wha 
tain range which they had observed on the | soft messages sent by the Naiads from their | the lieutenant and his companions, emerg- 
previous evening. cool ocean grots in the deep blue waters to ' ing from the forest, found themselves sts 
The path was steep and rugged, at times | the Dryads. Everything seemed instinct | considerable height above the level of the 
almost obscured from view by the thick | with life. The rustling of the ‘ wind- | sea. At their feet beneath, shattered into 
and tangled undergrowth of the dense | kissed leaves” mingled with the songs of | a fringe of glistening foam, where it broke 


tropical forest through which it wound. The air 
was musical with the buzz of insect life. Hum- 
ming-birds, quivering in the sun like illuminated 
dewdrops, hovered over the crimson petals of the 
hibiscus ; dragon-flies, with gossamer pinions wide 
spread, flashed across the spaces between the 
branches of the trees; and brilliant-hued lizards, 
withssparkling eyes, startled at the unaccustomed 
sound of footsteps, ran up the buttresses of the 

nt cotton-trees, from whence they peeped at the 
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on the silver shore, lay the broad Atlantic, 
Jooking like a sheet of molten lead as it 
shimmered in the glare; above, and on 
either side, rose terraces of mountains wild 
and grotesque in form, and above the ter- 
races (encircled by swathes of fleece-like 
clouds, that threw dark shadows across the 
rugged ravines and gullies that scored their 
precipitous sides) towered the mountain 


8. 
Snow-white cascades and streams, dwin- 
dle by distance to mere threads, were 
uring down on moss-covered ledges and 
boulders into the dark depths below, losing 
themselves for a time in the woods from 


whence they would again appear looking 


tighter than ever in the sunlight before 
ey vanished from sight for ever. 
Floating lazily in the clear ether, or 
jising and falling in slow majestic curves, 
ere flocks of turkey buzzards, croaking 
vith satisfaction when they chanced to 
‘spy some prey in the distance. 

“How much farther have we to go,” 
sked Young, of the guide, ‘‘ before reach- 
ag your friend’s plantation ? ” 
| “*Sefior, L hope to reach the house of my | 
‘ear friend, the worthy Don Antonio Gut- 
feriez, soon after sunset, unless we happen 
‘o fall into the clutches of the insurgents. 
de will gladly give us a welcome, and from 

I expect we shall ascertain the best | 
cae to take to avoid the cut-throat | 
Cals. 
| “But you don’t suppose these rebel 
ellows will interfere with us?” 
} “Well, sefior lieutenant, I have good 
easons for desiring to avoid them; for 


before obtaining my present situation as 
assistant keeper of the lighthouse, I served 
as a volunteer in the St. Jago corps, and 
from my knowledge of the country I nearly 
succeeded in capturing the most daring of 
the Cuban chiefs, one Masseo by name, and 
he has (so I am informed) vowed to take 
my life if he ever meets me. But we must 
hasten on if we want to reach the hospit- 
able roof of my friend before night. Yon- 


| der it is perched on the spur of that purple 


mountain.” 

The moon had risen before the mansion 
of Gutteriez was reached. As they ap- 
proached the tall, prickly cacti fence which 
environed it, they were hailed by a voice 


from the verandah demanding to know 
who they were, and what was their busi- 
ness at that hour. 

“It is I, Romero,” answered the guide; 
‘“so open your gate to your old friend and 
two Eneleh officers who are travelling 
with him to St. Jago. We are sadly in 
need of rest and refreshment, having been 
afoot since sunrise.” 

“Welcome, Lui! You shall have ad- 
mittance without delay; but in these 
troublesome times I am obliged to bar and 
lock my outer gates.” 

Saying these words, the planter ap- 
pioashad, and having unlocked and taken 
off the padlock of the gate, admitted them 
into a garden which surrounded the house. 
He carefully made all secure again, and 
then, having shaken hands with Luiz, 
bowed to the two officers, preceding them 


into the building. 
“You will fad it cooler and much 


| pleasanter to sit out here,” said Gutteriez, 
| pointing to some cane chairs in the veran- 
| dah. ‘‘ Perhaps the young officer,” address- 
| ing Courtney, ‘‘ would like to rest in the 
grass hammock. Here, Manoel” (to a 
negro servant who had just put in an 
appearance), ‘‘ place that chair at the 
corner, and fasten up the hammock so 
that we may get the benefit of the breeze; 
then run and get supper as quickly as 
possible.” 
Courtaey stretched himself in the ham- 
| mock, well pleased to rest his weary limbs 
after his journey, while Young, throwing 
himself back in the chair, puffed away 
! contentedly at a cigar which the planter 


“He found himselt on the floor by a blow from an unseen hand.” 


‘had put into his hands, and amused him- 
self by watching the fire-flies flashing 

| amidst the sweet-scented lime and orange 
| trees. 
The night was very beautiful, the silver 
-moon shed its softened light over the 
| valley, the deep blue vault of heaven was 
| studded and begemmed with myriads of 
| stars, while soft currents of air, laden with 
| perfume stolen from the oleanders growing 
‘in the ravine, swept through the over- 
hanging branches of the palms, swaying 
them gently to and fro in the night air. 

“Well may this lovely island be named 
‘the ‘Queen of the Antilles,’” he mur- 
mured aloud, as he drank in the beauty of 
the scene. ‘‘ What a pity it is these Cuban 
| fellows destroy and lay waste such a mag- 
nificent country!” 

His reverie was broken by the voice of 
| Romero, who, placing his hand on Young’s 
| shoulder. said, 


is wait- 
Beau- 
tiful as this scene is, I feel sure that after 
our long tramp you must be ready for 
something more substantial.” 

“You are right, Luiz; I'm as hungry 
as a midshipman after the forenoon watch. 
Come along, Courtney; don’t go to sleep. 
You ought to have a good appetite.”” 

Entering the dining-room, the door of 
which opened out on the verandah, they 
found their host seated at the head of a 
long table, crowded with a variety of 
dishes aud tempting West Indian fruits. 

“Welcome, gentlemen. You were for- 
tunate to honour me with your company 
to-day. If you had arrived later I fear 
there would have been nothing to offer 
you, for my steward Manoel tells me that 
our communication with the nearest village 
is cut off by the insurgents, who have a 
habit of laying their hands on everything 
they come across. I trust our troops, 
however, will dislodge them before they 
get closer, for, do you know, I am not at 
all anxious to see them here, as it is 
rumoured of late that, grown desperate at 
their losses, they have taken to plundering 
and burning the plantations of loyal 
Spaniards.” 


“Do you think the Cubans will ever’ 


snecced in their attempts to overthrow the 
existing Government?” asked Young. 

“No, seior; I am pretty sure they will 
not, but they will give us much trouble, 
and a great deal of blood will be spilled 
before Spain quiets the island. 
doubt that among the insurgents there are 
both leaders and followers who honestly 
believe that they are fighting for the good 
of their country, but, on the other hand, 
there ave many who are simply adventurers, 
sceking to fill their pockets with the dol- 
Jars furnished by those who sympathise 
with the rebels. Masseo, the chiof of 
the band in this neighbourhood, is one of 
the latter class. He is, to my knowledge, 
a thorough scoundrel. Luiz Romero nearly 
captured him last year. It was a pity he 
didn’t get hold of him.” 

“Yes,” said Luiz, ‘there was a large 
reward for that villain, and if my plans 
had succeeded I should have been a rich 
man; but it was not to be. Iam sorry to 
hear, however, that he is in this neigh- 
bourhood, for I fear it will delay our jour- 
ney to 8t. Jago.” 

“* However, let us change the conversa- 
tion, gentlemen. I do not want to spoil 
the appetite of my friend, Luiz,” said the 
planter, with a smile. ‘Try some of these 
Jand-crabs. I think you will find we 
know how to prepare these delicacies in 
Cuba as well as they do in your island of 
Jamaica.” 

Having discussed the land-crabs and 
other good things placed before them, 
Seiior Gutteriez recommended an adjourn- 
ment to the verandah. The middy re- 
sumed his horizonal position in the ham- 
meck, and the others seated themselves in 
the comfortable Spanish chairs at the top 
of the steps leading to the garden below. 
Here, for a time, they eat in silence, sipping 
the iced sangarce which Manoel placed 
before them. 

Suddenly Luiz started to his feet, and 
pointing in the direction of a large man- 
chineel-tree that grew close under the 
cactus fence, said to Gutteriez, 

‘What is that moving under the tree?” 

Before the latter could reply, the sharp 
report of a rifle rang through the air, 
followed by @ rapid discharge of firearms; 
the garden, as if by magic, appeared full 


I’ve no; 
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of men, and in less time than it takes me | 
to describe, the baicony was swarming 
with Cubans, mulattoes, and negroes, | 
wearing in their hats the tricoloured insur- | 
gent cockade. 

Gutteriez, in an angry tone, demanded 
of the person who directed the movements | 
of the armed mob the meaning of the out- | 
rage. 

This man, whom Luiz had immediately 
recognised as the chief Mnsseo, turned to | 
Gutteriez, and bowing, replied, 

“‘Sefior, we have no desire to harm you, | 
but we require gold and arms to carry on 
the war against Spain, and one or both we | 
intend to have. I had, however, unother 
motive in paying you a visit to-night. 
Your roof shelters the vile spy Luiz | 
Romero, my enemy, whose life I have 
sworn to take. There he stands; lay hold 
of him, men; and take care of him while I 
assist this gentleman to find the key of his 
money-box. Now, sciior, lead the way; | 
you ought to know that Masseo is not a, 
man to be trifled with.” 

“Nor I either,” shouted the Spaniard; , 
and drawing a revolver from his breast, 
he presented it full at the face of the Cuban, 
whose days would there and then have 
terminated, had not a gigantic negro, who , 
was standing behind Gutteriez, struck the 
planter over the head with a machete, 
which brought the unfortunate man to the 
ground, 

In the meantime Luiz and the two offi- | 
cers were bound hand and foot and guarded 
by a couple of the rebels, while the re- 
mainder burst into the rooms, and, having | 
possessed themselves of everything worth 
taking, set fire to the house. This done, | 
the band of insurgents prepared to move 
from the scene of destruction, carrying 
their prisoncrs with them. 

Outside the gate of the enclosure a halt 
took place while the plunder was being 
transferred to the backs of three muks. ! 
Then, cd by Masseo, the whole party began 
to descend the mountain in the rear of the 
burning mansion. 

A long and tedious march across a valley 
brought them to the camp of the insur- 
gents, consisting of a few huts made of 
dried palm leaves. In one of these Youn, 
and the middy were told to rest; an 
Masseo, having thought fit to allow the : 
ropes with which their limbs were bound | 
to be removed, Young was on the point of 
throwing himself down to get some sleep, 
for he felt dead tired, when he was startled 
at hearing Masseo say to one of his fol- 
lowers, 

“« Lash that rascal Luiz to a tree; give 
him three minutes to say his prayers, then 
blow out bis brains.” 

Young started forward and begged the 
Cuban to have mercy on his prisoner. 
Masseo was obdurate; he motioned to the 
lieutenant to retire, and looking vindic- 
tively at the pale face of Romero, eas he 
stood in the moonlight, said, 

‘Time is nearly up; have you any mes- 
sage for your wife?” 

The now exasperated lieutenant ran 
across to Romero, and placing his hands 
on the guide's shoulder, exclaimed, in in- 
dignant tones, 

“If you shoot Romero, you shoot me 
also; and I warn you that if you murder a 
British officer you’ll pay for it dearly.” 

Ere Masseo could recover from his as- 
tonishment at fhis proceeding, one of his 
videttes sprang into the camp, shouting at 
the top of his voice, 

“The Spanish vultures are upon us; we 
are surrounded.” 


' I wonder ? 


' a fow minutes before ; and he proceed: 


On hearing this, Masseo rushed at Luiz, 
and, plunging a stiletto into his bras, 
darted into the bush, where his fellowes 
had already betaken themselves at the 
alarm. 

Young, seeing that Romero was 
drew the stiletto from the breast of 1) 
unfortunate man, and, turning to Court: 
who, with horror depicted on bis counte:- 
ance, was standing at the door of the hu. 
suid, 

“Well, youngster, this is a pretty ¢: 
of affuira; what is going to happen now. 
But, look out, here come t: 
soldiers ;’”” and as he spoke, the Sparitt 
troops broke through the bushes and tn=. 
their bayonets glistening in the moouligit. 
and firing as they came, in every direction. 

These valiant regulars were for bayone!- 
ing the two Englishmen off hand, but were 
prevented by the officer in command, who 
demanded of them the whereabouts of th: 
insurgents, 

To this question Young replied that b 
was unable to give them any informati™. 
beyond the fact of their having disappes™™ 


explain to the Spanish captain the circ 
stances under which he had fallen into 
hands of the rebels, when he was inte: 
rupted by the Spaniard, who, pointing * 
the dead body of Romero, then to tte 
stiletto which the lieutenant still held ¢ 
his hand, said, angrily, 

“Nonsense: I don’t believe you; yc 
are American spies, probably the mt- 
derers of that person whom I recogni» # 
a faithful servant of the Governn 
Here, sergeant, secure these fellows 
take them to Majagua, while I make i 
ther search for the Cubans.” 4 

The Spanish officer then ordered 1: 


; men to follow him into the woods; wi: 


the sergeant, assisted by a few of ' 
soldiers, bound Young and Courtney * 
the stirrnp-lcather of a mule, and 
started off to Majagua, where the b 
quarters of the regiment were statiove?, 

It was close upon break of day when th 
two officers and their escort arrived at th: 
village, and from thence were conduc 
to a ruined fort in its neighbourhood. 

Here they were received by a slecry- 
looking sentry, who led them acris + 
courtyard to a low door in tke centr: 
the building. At this door the serg. 
bade them good-bye, adding, 4 

“Gentlemen, I shall probably have 
pleasure of setting you out on a mu: 
longer journey before this time to-mét- 
row.” 

The sentry having opened the de", 
conducted his prisoners into a dark pe 
sage, and culled aloud for a person name 
José. 

José shortly appeared, lantern in har“ 
ana the sentry, having informed him 
he had brought two spies to be taken c 
of until the return of Commandant Blanc) 
turned on his heel and retired to his post 

“What have we here—spies 2 Weil. tis! 
way, follow me;” and ascending a flight “ 
stone steps, he led the way into 8 su 
room, aud, pointing to a bench in ti! 
corner, told his prisoners to make the: 
sclves as comfortable as they could. 

“Sorry I cannot offer you better }oiz 
ings, but,” with a grin, “you won't ha 
to put up with them long. Our gullau 
commandant, Don Lopez Blanco, bes 
very pretty way of getting rid of spies 20! 
fillibusters.”” 

He then left them to their reflectiva! 
and, as Young heard him secure the det 
he turned to his companion and said, 
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“Courtney, my boy, I fear things are | sce what effect his speech had, but the 
getting beyond a joke. It strikes me that | lieutenant smiled, and coolly replied, 
we are worse off than we were a few hours “If you put your threat into exccution | 
ago. Depend on it, that swaggering cap- | without taking the trouble to find. out 
tain, or commandant, as they call him, will | whether my statement is correct—and that 
put a few ounces of lead into us when he could be easily ascertained by sending one 
returns from chasing the Cubans; but we | of your people to Cape Maysi—you will be | 
are both thoroughly done up, 80 I think | committing a cold-blooded murder.” 
che best thing to do is to ‘turn in,’ and | The commandanté lit a cigar, turned to 
wait for circumstances to develop them- | the sergeant, and said, 
ielves,”” “At daylight to-morrow carry out the 
The middy quite agreed with this sug- | directions contained in this paper ” point- 
restion, and in a few seconds they were , ing to the proclamation. 
ast asleep. The prisoners were then removed to their 
Their slumbers were disturbed some | cell. 
ours later by the warder. ‘Now, Courtnoy, my boy, I see that 
“Come this way; the commandanté bas ' yellow-skinned, bandy-legged Spaniard 
eturned. He is inno good-humour, I can | intends mischief, so out of this place we 
ell you, so you may as well make up your , must get at all hazards. Just jump up on 
aind for the worst.” ; my shoulders and see if you can loosen the 
The two officers were conducted to a| bars in that window with your knife. If 
.om_ immediately under that in which | you can I don’t see why we shquld stay 
avy bad been contined. Here they found | here longer than it suits our convenience.” 
Jon Blanco seated at a writing-table; The middy having mounted the lieuten- 
crewed with papers and surrounded by his | ant’s shoulders, commenced to carry out 
sbordinates. | that officer’s instructions, and found that 
He glared at Young and Courtney from | he could easily remove the rotten mortar 
sneath a pair of bushy eyebrows, and, ; and stone in which the bars of the window | 
‘ter twirling his moustachios, he com- | wcre embedded, and he was proceeding to 


enced proceeding by ordering a sergeant 
» station two of the soldiers, one on either 
le of the prisoners. 

*+ Let the men place thcir carbines at the 
v3 of the rascals,. then we shall get the 
uth out of them.” 

* Now, then,” addressing tbe licutenant, 


what were you doing in the insurgent ; 


amp last night, and what have you to say 
hinder mv irom parading you in the 
urtyard as a target ?” 
Lieutenant Young repeated what he bad 
id him on the previous evening, but was 
terrnpted ia a violent manner by the 
mimandanté, 
‘* Silence! 
ibusters. 
ing to your lies. 
«t you were found with this blood-stained 
letto in your hands with the rebels. 
y orders from the captain-general are to 
oct, without examination, all foreigners 


You are Americans, spies, 
Iam only wasting time list- 


and assisting the insurgents, so whether | 


a are British, Americans, or Cubans, shot 
u shall be.” 
The commandanté looked at Young, to 


GODFREY 


It’s sufficient for me : 


} do so when he was stopped by Young. 


“Not now; jump down again. It won’t 
!do for the warder to find us employed j 
| improving the ventilation; we must wait | 
| until it begins to get dusk.” Then looking 
| very hard at the middy, he continued, in a , 
| more serious tone, ‘‘ Tell me, Courtney, are ; 
you ready to make a desperate effort to 
save your life?” 
The boy smiled and replied, 
“* Of course I am, sir.”’ | 
“Well, listen: to reach terra firma from | 
| that window we require something—as 
‘neither of us are provided with wings—to | 
help us in our passage through the air. ; 
; From what I can make out we shall have | 
some thirty feet to descend, an easy task if , 
we had a rope, but we haven't that useful ; 
' article. Perhaps, however, you may have 
' noticed that our friend the warder has onc , 
of those scarlet silk sashes entwined round | 
‘his portly form: he is also ornamented | 
with two strong leather belts. With these | 
| things and oar braced we ought to get over 
| the difficulty; still, it’s not likely that the | 
; warder will present us with the means of 


MORGAN: 


By Jures Verne, 


escape, 80 I shall be under the painful 
necessity of giving him a tap over the head. 
—not, of course, harder than needful— 
when he makes his appearance this evening 
with our supper; therefore, watch me care- 
fully, aud ss soon as I quiet him, lock the 
door of our cell, and then to work. In the 
meantime we may as well get out one of 
those iron bars, for I sball require some- 
thing heavy to make an impression on his. 
thick skull.” 

Courtney again resumed his position on 
the shoulders of his companion, and worked. 
away at one of the iron bars, till at last he 
succeeded in removing it from the mortar. 
He then handed it to the lieutenant, who 
placed it on the floor, and the two officers 
sat down to rest after their labours. 

The hours dragged slowly on, but at 
length the time Trew near when they 
thought they might expect the visit of the 
gaoler with their evening meal. Nor were 
they mistaken. The sound of footsteps 
ascending the stairs struck on their ears. 
Young clutched the iron bar firmly in his. 
hand, and, whispering to the middy to 
stand by, placed himself close to the door. 

The keys were now heard as the warder 
turned them in the rusty lock; the door 
went slowly back on its hinges, admitting 
the personage they were so anxiously 
expecting. That worthy, without the 
slightest suspicion of the warm reception 


‘ awaiting him, stepped into the prison and. 


was about to utter some jocular remark, 
when, to his astonishment, he found him*+ 


‘ self stretched on the floor by a blow from 
|an unseen hand. Before he had time to 


recover his senses or cry out, the lieutenant. 
sprang on him and sccurely gagged his 
mouth, while Courtney quickly shut and 
locked the door. 

“Now, my boy, we must be sharp; 
there's no time to lose. It’s getting dark, 
and we must be off before they miss the 
company of this amiable gentleman,” said 
Young, as he stuipped the wretched José 
of his sash, belts, and sbirt. ‘‘ Quick, now 
fasten these things together. Off with 
your braces, here are mine, and my belt. 
There, that'll do. We will take this fel- 
low’s knife; it may prove useful. Herc, 
my lad, up you get, and work away at 
those bars for dear life.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X.—IN WHICH GODFREY DOES WHAT ANY OTHER SHIPWRECKED MAN WOULD HAVE DONE UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES, 


JE night passed without incident. The 
two men, quite knocked up with 
‘itement and fatigue, had slept as 
acefully as if they had been in the 
yt comfortable room in the mansion 

Montgomery Street. 

On the morrow, the 27th of June, at the 

st rays of the rising sun, the crow of the 

ck awakened then. 

Godfrey immediately recognised where 
was, but Tartlet hud to rub his eyes 
1 stretch his arms for some time before 
did so, 

*-Is breakfast this morning to resemble 

nner yesterday?” was his first observa- 


“1 am afraid so,” answered Godfrey. 


“but I hope we sha}l dino better this even- | 
ing.” 

The professor could not restrain a signi- ; 
ficant grimace. Where were the tea and , 
sandwiches which had hitherto been | 
brought to him when he awoke? How 
could be wait till breakfast-time, the 
' bell for which would perhaps never sound, 
without this preparatory repast ? 
| _ But it was necessary to make a start. 
Godfrey felt the responsibility which rested | 
on him and on him alone, for he could in 
| no way depend on his companion. In that 
| empty box which served the professor for 
, a cranium there could be born no practical 
idea ; Godfrey would have to think, con- | 


trive, and decide for both. 


His first thought was for Phina, his be- 
trothed, whom he had so stupidly refused 
to make his wife; bis second for his Uncle 
Will, whom he had so imprudently left ; 
and then, turning to Tartlet, 

“To vary our ordinary,” he said, ‘here 
are some ehell-fish and half a dozen eggs.” 

“ And nothing to cook them with!” 

“Nothing!” said Godfrey. ‘‘ But if the 
food itself was missing, what would you 
say then, Tartlet?” 

‘“‘I should: say that nothing was not 
enough,” said Tartlet, drily. ; 

Nevertheless, they had to be content with 
this repast. 

The very natural idea occurred to God- 
frey, to. push fortvard) the révonnaissancc 
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commenced the previous evening. Above 
all, 


“The telegram—or the letter, it is all 


it was mecessary to know as soon as| one,” answered Godfrey, who, 8o long as 


possible in what part of the Pacific Ocean | he had not fixed on the position of this 


the Dream had been lost, ro as to discover | 


some inhabited place on the shore, where 


they could either arrange some way of re- ' 


turning home or await the passing of some 
sbip. H 

Godfrey observed that if he conld cross 
the second line of hills, whose picturesque 
outline was visible beyond the first, that he 
zulght perhaps be able to do this. He, 
reckoned that they could get there in an 
hour or two, and it was to this urgent ex- | 
ploration that he resolved to devote the 
first hours of the day. 

He looked round him. The cocks and 
hens were beginning to peck about among 
the bigh vegetation. Agouties, goats, 
sheep, went and came on the skirt of the 
forest. 

Godfrey did not care to drag all this 
flock of poultry and quadrupeds about 
with him. But to keep them more safely | 
in this place it would be necessary to leave 
Tartlet in charge of them. 

Tartlet agreed to remain alone, and for 
several hours to act as shepherd of the | 
flock. 

He made but one observation—" If you 
Jose yourself, Godfrey P” 

“« Have no fear of that!” answered the 
young man; “I have only this forest to 
cross, and as you will not leave its edge 1 
am certain to find you again.” 

“Don’t forget the telegram to your 
Uncle Will, and ask him for a good many | 
hundred dollars.” 


“Footpath there was none.” 


land was content to leave Tartlet to his 
illusions. 


Then, having shaken hands with the pro- ' 


feesor, he plunged beneath the trees, whose 
thick branches scarcely allowed the sun’s 
rays to penetrate. It was their dircction, 
however, which was to guide our young 


explorer towards the bigh hill whose cur- , 


tain hid from his view the whole of the 
eastern horizon. 

Footpath there was none. The ground, 
however, was not free from all imprint. 
Godfrey in certain places remarked the 
tracks of animals. On two or three occa- 
sions he even believed he saw some rapid 
ruminants moving off, either elans, deer, 
or wapiti, but he recognised no trace of 
ferocious animals, such as tigers or jaguars, 
whose absence, however, was no cause for 


regret. 

The first floor of the forest—that is to 
say, all that portion of the trees comprised 
between the first fork and the branches— 
afforded an asylum to a great number of 
birds. Wild pigeons by the hundred 
beneath the trees; ospreys, grouse, ara- 
caris with beaks like a lobster's claw. And 
higher, hovering above the glades, two or 
three of those lammergeiers, whose eye re- 
sembles a cockade. But none of the birds 
were of such special kinds that he could 
therefrom make out the latitude of this 
continent. 

So it was with the trees of this forest. 


| Almost the same species as those in that 


rt of the United Srates which compre 

wer California, the Bay of Montes 
and New Mexico. 

Arbutus-trees, large-flowered coms 
maples, birches, oaks, foar or five varien- 
of olias and sea-pines, such a: 
met with in South Carolina, then, in 
centre of vast clearances, olive-trees, ches 
nuts, and small shrubs. Tufts of tamariz< 
myrtles, and mastic-trees, such as are jr) 
duced in the temperate zone. Genen!: 
there was enough space between the t= 
to allow him to pass without being cblix: 
to call on fire or the axe. The sea bre: 
circulated freely amid the higher branc+ 
and here and there great patches of tz’) 
shone on the ground. oe | 

And so Godfrey went along, striking - 
oblique line beneath these large trees. 1 
take any precautions never occurred 
The desire to reach the heights which 
dered the forest on the east entirely ¢ 
sorbed him. He sought among the folue 
for the direction of the solar rays ss 
march straight on his goal. He did 1! 
even see the guide- birds—so named bea 
they fiy before the steps of the tra 
stopping, returning, and fiying on abe’ 
as if they were showing the way. Netz1 
could distract his attention. 

His state of mind was intelligible. 
fore an hour had elapsed his fate wet 
settled! Before an hour he would t 
if it was possible to reach some inbsi:+ 
portion of the continent. 

‘Already Godfrey, reasoning on whst ii 
been the route followed and the way o-# 
by the Dream during a navigatics | 
seventeen days, had concluded that it« A 
only be on the Japanese or Chiuese 
| that the ship had gone down. . 
Besides, the position of the sun, af 
| in the south, rendered it quite certain tid 
the Dream had not crossed the line. 

Two hours after he had started. Golis{ 
reckoned the distance he had travelid# 
about tive miles, considering several cist 
which he had had to make owing tod 
density of the forest. The second grup! 
hills could not be far away. 

Already the trees were getting fort 
| apart from each other, forming isk 
groups, and the rays of light penetn™ 
more easily through the lofty branit 
The ground began slightly to slope, # 
, then abruptly to rise. ; 

Although he was somewhat fatist 
Godfrey had enough will not to slacken! 
pace. He would doubtless have run bt 
it not been for the steepness of the earl! 
ascents. 

He had soon got high enough toov 
look the general mass of the verdaut da 
which stretched away behind him. # 
whence several heads of trees here # 
there emerged. : 

But Godfrey did not dream of loot 
back. His eycs never quitted the lin 
the denuded ridge, which showed it* 
about 400 or 500 feet before and stv 
him. That was the barrier which all ¢ 
| time hid him from the eastern horizon. 

A tiny cone, obliquely trancated, of 
looked this rugged line, and joined on" 
us gentle slope to the sinuous crest of 1! 

ills. 


“There! there!” said Godfrey; “tt 
is the point I must reach! The top of 
cone! And from there what shall I «' 
—a town ?—a village ?—a desert ’” 

Highly excited, Godfrey mountel t! 
hill, keeping his elbows at his chet 
restrain the beating of his heart. ‘ 
panting tired him, but he had not ! 


patience to stop so as to recover him 
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‘ere he to have fallen half fainting on the | 
mmit of the cone, which shot up about | 
‘0 feet above his head, he would not have 
st a minute in hastening towards it. | 
A few minutes more and he would be | 
ere. The ascent seemed to him steep 
ough on his side, an angle perhaps of 
irty or thirty-five degrees, He helped | 
mself up with hands and feet; he seized 
the tufts of slender herbs on the hill | 
le, and on a few meagre shrubs, mastics, | 
a peaytles, which stretched away up to 
e top. 
A last effort was made! His head rose 
ove the platform of the cone, and then, 
ng on his stomach, his eyes gazed at the 
stern horizon. 
Tt was the sea which formed it. Twenty 
les off it united with the line of the sky! 
He turned round. 
Still sea—west of him, south of him, | 
tth of him! The immense ocean sur- 
nding him on all sides ! | 
“An island!” 
As he uttered the word Godfrey felt his 
art shrink. The thought had not oc- 
tred to him that he was on an island. 
(d yet such was thecase! The terrestrial 
tin which should have attached him to 
* continent was abruptly broken. He 
tas though he had been a sleeping man 
a drifted boat, who awoke with neither 
t nor sail to help him back to shore. 
But Godfrey was soon himself again. 
§ part was taken, to accept the situation. 
the chances of safety did not come from 
thout it was for him to contrive them. 
He set to work at first then as exactly as 
isible to ascertain the disposition of this 
ind which his view embraced over its 
le length. He estimated that it ought | 
measure about sixty miles round, being, 
far as he could see, about twenty miles | 
from south to north, and twelve miles 
.from east to west. 
{ts central part was screened by the 
fen peuths of forest which extended up 
the ridge dominated by the cone, whose 
| eo away on the shore. 
All the rest was prairie, with clumps of 
or beach with rocks, whose outer 
Was capriciously tapered off in the 
of capes and promontories. A few 


eut in the coast, but could only 
refuge for two or three fishing- 
=A 


bay at the bottom of which the 

lay shipwrecked was the only one 
any size, und that extended over some 
fm or eight miles. An open roadstead, | 
vessel would have found it a safe shel- | 
§ at least unless the wind was blowing 

the east. 

But what was this island? To what 
graphical group did it belong? Did it 
a of an archipelago, or was it 
in this portion of the Pacific ? 
any case, no other island, large or 
high or low, appeared within the 
of vision. 
rose and gazed round the ho- 
‘othing was to be seen along the 
ou line where sea and sky ran into 
other. If there then existed to wind- 
i or to leeward any island or coast of a 
it it could only be at a considerable | 


eallee up all his geographical 
ices in order to discover what 
d of the Pacific this could be. In 
it out he came to this con- 


Dream for seventeen days had 


every four-and-twenty hours, she ought | for not a sbip showed itself within the 
to have covered nearly fifty degrees. Now | limits of what, from the height of the cone, 
it was obvious that she had not crossed | was a considerable circuit. 
the equator. Godfrey having finished his exploration 
The situation of the island, or of the | had now only to get down to the foot of 
group to which it belonged, would there- | the hill and retake the road through the 
fore have to be looked for in that part of | forest so as to rejoin Tartlet. But before 
the ocean comprised between the 160th | he did so his eyes were attracted by a sort 
and 170th degrees of west longitude. of cluster of trees of huge stature which 
In this portion of the Pacific it seemed | rose on the boundary of the prairie towards 
to Godfrey that the map showed no other the north. It was a gigantic group; it 
archipelago than that of the Sandwich | exceeded by a head all those which God- 
Islands, but outside this archipelago were | frey had previously seen. 
there not any isolated islands whose names “ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘it would be better 
escaped him, and which were dotted here | to take up our quarters over there, more 
and there over the sea up to the coast of | especially as, if I am not mistaken, I can 
the Celestial Empire ? see a stream which should rise in the cen- 
It was not of much consequence. There | tral chain and flow across the prairie.” 
existed no means of his going in search of | This was to be looked into on the 
another spot on the ocean which might | morrow. 
prove more hospitable. Towards the south the aspect of the 
‘‘ Well,” said Godfrey to himself, ‘‘if I | island was slightly different. Forests and 
don’t know the name of this island I'll | prairies rapidly gave place to the yellow 
call it Phina Island, in memory of her I | carpet of the beach, and in places the 
ought never to have left to run about the | shore was bounded with picturesque 
world, and perhaps the name will bring us | rocks. 
some solace,” But what was Godfrey’s surprise when 
Godfrey then occupied himself in trying | he thought he saw a light smoke, whiclr 
to ascertain if the island-was inhabited in | rose in the air beyond this rocky barrier! 
the part which he had not yet been able ‘Are there any of our companions ?’” 
to visit. he exclaimed. ‘‘ But no, it is not possible! 
From the top of the cone he saw nothing | Why should they have got so far from the 
which betrayed the presence of aborigines, | bay since yesterday, and round so many” 
neither habitations on the prairie nor | miles of reef? Is ita village of fi hermen, 


+ 


“An Island!" 


houses on the skirt of the trees, not even a | or the encampment of some indigenous 
fisherman’s hut on the shore. tribe?” 


very nearly south-west. Now 
| @ speed of trom 150 to 180 miles 


But if the island was deserted, the sea| Godfrey watched it with the closest at- 
| which surtounded it was rone the less so, | tention. Was-this gentle vapour whic 
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the breeze softly blew towards the west a 
smoke? Could he be mistaken * Anyhow, 
it quickly vanished ; 2 few minutes after- 
wards nothing could be seen of it. 

It was a false hope. 

Godfrey took a last look in its direction, 
and then seeing nothing, glided down the 
slope, and aguin plunged beneath the 
trees. 

An hour later be had traversed the forest 
and found himself on its skirt. 

There Tartlet awaited him with his two- | 
footed and four-footed flock. And how : 
was the obstinate professor occupying him- ' 
self? In the same way. A bit of wood 
was in his right hand, another piece in his 
left, and he still continued his efforts to 
set them alight. He rubbed and rubbed 
with a constancy worthy of a better fate. 

** Well,” he shouted, as he perceived 
Godfrey some distance off—“‘ and the tele- 
graph office?” 

“It is not open!” answered Godfrey, 
who dared not yet tell him anything of 
the situation. 

“* And the post *” | 

“It isshut! But letus have something 
to eat!—I am dying with hunger! We | 
can talk presently.” 

And this morning Godfrey and his com 
panion had again to content themselves | 
with a too meagre repast of raw eggs and 
shell-fish. 

‘“Wholesome dict!” repeated Godfrey 
to Tartlet, who was hardly of that opinion, | 
and picked his food with considerable 
care. 


(To be continued.) 
oS RO 


ARTIFICIAL WOOD: 
HOW TO MAKE IT AND WHAT TO 
MAKE OF IT. 
By Dn. Scor: 
PART I. 


‘ov will admit, I think, that if instead of 
fashioning wood by tools it were possible 
to make the wood grow into the shape de- 
sired, it would not only be curious, but, under 
certain circumstances, useful. Suppose, for 
instance, I wished to have a boat, it would not 
only be curious, but in some cases useful, if 
1 could make the boat grow under my eyes 
by almost imperceptible additions, instead’ of 
fashioning it, as new, from planks. This is just 
what I am going to show you how to do, and 
very pretty work you will find it in long even- 
ings. 

You must begin by making a fluid called 
cupro-ammonium (you cannot buy it), which has 
the singular property of dissolving woody matter 
just as completely as water dissolves gum. You 
make this cupro-ainmonium thus: Go to a whole- | 
sale druggist, or a drysalter, and purchase a 
Winchester quart bottle full of the very strongest 
solution of ammonia. This is known commer- 
cially as “‘eight-cighty’” ammonia, by which 
name you are to inquire for it. Were you to 
purchase less than the measure of a Winchester 
quart it would cost you a much higher propor- 
tionate price, because, being very irritating to 
the nose and eyes, the vendor will take good 
care to charge you for all the sncezes and eye | 
blinkings he has to encounter in measuring out 
your required quantity. 

Next you will require an ely Winchester 
quart stoppered bottle, or a bottle of equal 
capacity. Being thus provided, you will pour 
just one-half of the contents of the full bottle 
into the empty bottle, the reason for doing 
which will presently be seen. 

Get now some copper wire—it matters not 
what size—and having got it, eut into such | 


“not one length of copper wire but mar 


lengths that being thrust into one of your half- 
full Winchester quart bottles it shall ‘lie partly , 


immersed in the ammonia, and partly exposed 
to air, like this : 


You will observe that the sketch repres 


fret being that the object of using copper at all 
is that it may be dissolved by the ammonia ; 
and it stands to reason that in proportion as the 
copper is more so will the necessary strenzth of 
sclution be arrived at more quickly. Contact 
of air being necessary to effect the solution, 
affords the reason for your dividing the original 
ammonia into halves. 

So your bundle of copper wire being placed in 
the half-full bottle as described, there let it 
remain and stcep, but you must take care to 
remove the stopper of your bottle from time to 
time—say once a day, at least—shaking the 
contained finid well about, so as to promote air 
contact. An interesting change will be seen to 
take place. The ammonia solution, originally 
colourless as water, grows blue and bluer still, 
until so very blue that you cannot see through 
it. To this blue solution the name of cupro- 
ammonia has been applied. It has the remark- 
able property of dissolving wood, as we shall 
presently discover in our workings. 

Before going further I must point out to you 
that this cupro-ammonium has a very strong 


j smell; not a disagreeable smell, far from it; 


the smell of hartshorn, in point of fact. Not 
an unhealthy smell, but one may casily have too 
much of it. To be working amidst sneezing 
and eyes full of w: is not agreeable, so I will 
tell you betimes how, in your small workings, 
you Inay avoid this inconvenience. The smell 
depends on a colourless ammonia, which is a 
light gas and very tractable. If you sit in a 
draught and on the windward side whilst work- 
ing, and in the open air, the ammonia is blown 
away from you and you smell nothing. If you 
work in a room and before a chimney, up which 
there isa draught, then again you sinell nothing, 
because all the ammonia evolved goes up the 
chimney. These points being remembered, no 
trouble will be experienced in doing such small 
work as I shall teach you; but belore working 
with cupro-ammonia could be conducted on a 
large manufacturing scale, as it now is con- 
ducted, special means had to be devised for 
disposing of the ammoniacal atmosphere. 

Good, go far! And now about the tovls. The 
hand, with its four fingers and a thumb, is so 
excellent a tool for an infinity of purposes, that 
certain thoughtless people would seem to be 


under the impression that whatever new thing 


they may have to do can be done without tools 
altogether. This is a mistake; tools you will 
want, but they are of the simplest description. 

Inasmuch as cupro-ammonium not only stains 
the skin, but izritates it, do not let it touch the 
skin. There is no danger in the matter, only 
inconvenience. You do not want the ladies of 
your family petulantly complaining about those 
ho ng been “dabbling with their filthy 
chemicals.” Should your fingers get stained, 
alittle vinegar will get out the n, but not 
without a certain smarting that may as well Le 
avoided. 

The chief tool you will have to employ will 
be a finger of the at hand. — Some operators 
ay prefer the forefinger to others ; the second 
will come most natural. But whichever finger 
you determine to employ, case it in india- 
tubber. This is easily done, and as follows :— 
Having procured a shect of raw, or unvulcanised, 


india-rubber, cut a piece off, hoid out + 
finger, and get some lady friend, after wai 
the rubber, to stretch it over the finger 9: 


: squeezing the rubber where it comes ror: 
fiuger above into a flattened crest. Tiv 
surfices will stick together quite as mu 
desirable. Now let the operator, with ap: 
sharp scissors, and at one sweep, cut aya” 
, crest close up tothe finger. You will 
j an india-rubber finger-stall. 
If you chocse to be a little more extrar 
"you may provide yourself with an india-n. 
‘ plove. “Gloves of this material are cv’ 
cnough now, being used for a variety 
poses, mnore especially by photographer fe 
tecting their Vands against the corrosive «+ 
poisonous agents employed in the practi 
photography. If, however, you do use si 
see that they are thin, fitting well tothe 
, If thick they will interfere with the delic: 
touch necessary to your working. For my 
1 do not recommend gloves, looking up - 
» finger-stall of india-rubber as superior. 
The next tool that you must get is a ye: 
forceps, such as watchmakers use. Tt isacs? 
, inexpensive instrument, costing only 3 +7 
pence, and in shape it is like this: 


eR bats 


The next tool—and the lest’ { shall bw" 
indicate—is a pair of sharp and delicately: - 
srissors. Do not calenlate on family reso 
taking the first pair of scissors that may. 
to hand ; get a pair of your own. See = 
are first-rate when you are about it. 
cannot buy scissors of this sort at ran 
hardware sho; Go to a surgical in: 7 
shop, Where you will be able to get what | - 
want. 

And now I leave your cupro-ammon! 
' brew, and you to get together the few i 
j dicated. When Vchat with you again 
subject of eupro-ammonium it will be to b+ 
you what to do with it. 

(To be continued.) 
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REPTILES AND FISHES: 
HOW TO STUFF AND SET THEM [7% 


By Gonpos STaBLes, M.D., Ted. 
Author of “The Boy's Own Museum,” ete., 4> 


PART IL 


ov will find the snake's skin come v4 
Y enough down to the vent, which cut 1 
You will find it tighter a little way on 
use the Knife, and get the skin down as} 
possible. With time and patience vou cau & 
it down to nearly the last bone of the iin 
column. Then cut away the body, and am 
' the skin with arsenical paste and alum. 
the tail part, if you have left any smail bs 
put a little salt and_finely-powdered 20% 
Now use a long bit of thin round wood to ¥@ 
Jack the skin upon. The vent must be neat 
sewn up before you remove the wood. , 
Fine sea-sand is best to fill the body with 
aud all the head parts being well cleaned 3 
anointed with some preservative, the inside o: 


a 
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head may be modelled with white-lead putty. To 
fill the skin you must use a small funnel, having 
previously—do not forget this—inserted a 
strongish wire tho whole length of the snake, 
one end being at the tail, the other fastened in 
the head. This is to aid you in setting up the 
snake. The natural eyes may be left in and 
preserved, or you may scoop them out and put in 
artificial ones, using a little putty to fasten them. 

I own there is difficulty and trouble to be 
overcome before you can stuff and set up asnake 
© your own satisfaction, but every branch of 
axidermy requires time and patience to learn. 
Take « look whenever you get a chance at the 
tuffed snakes in the windows of bird-stuffers or 
n museums, and if you can but once see a taxi- 
lermist at work on one, it will be a great 
ssistance to you. 

In art there are rig’ ys and wrot 
{doing everything, th £ ways bei 
he most difficult. I have told you so 
now the best way of skinnin, 
here is a simpler and old 
ounger readers had perhaps better prac 
3 that which I n term ventral skinnin 

mt the middle, a 
w inches, 
then skin round the 
ll you have sepa 


ody in two, not cutting the skin of ec 
» skin out both halves of the snake. 
ust then sew the slit in the skin neatly up. 
o enable you to do this neatly, thrust a bit of 
und wood down through the mouth, and sew 
ver that. A fine curved surgical needle does } 
sst, and silk thread. Now fill up with sand 
the ordinary way, not forgetting the wire. 
In suakes set up in a nice case, sewing, how- 
er neatly done, does not look well. In fact it 
‘pears slovenly. But snakes look very pretty 
nply done up in a coil ona stand, and covered 
th a concave glass. 
In whatever method the creature is skinned, 
e preservative must be plentifully used. 
In stuffing adders I advise you to carefully 
move the fangs first. They will be found in 
e front of the upper jaw, lying er bent back 
ainst the roof of the mouth. Do this with a 
iy forcep, and afterwards wash out the mouth 
th hartshorn, though this is not really neces- 


y. 
After you have filled up with sand, shape the 
outh, using a little common putty. The 
ugne may be made to protrade by using tiny 
as, called entomological pins. 
If the anake is meant for a case in which thero | 
ll be placed several others, some taxidermists | 
ike out the sand after the skin is firm and re- 
with sawdust. This I think unnecessary, 
uth it makes the case a little lighter. But 
> reader must suit his own fancy. { 
As regards varnish, I think with most snakes | 
is hardly necessary. With fish it is different. 
mever, if you do wish to give a shiny appear- 
+ to your work, almost any thin, clear varnish 
1 do—say, mastic. 
Abont the preservative and preservatives in 
vtal, I believe you could buy them at a 
d-stuffer’s ready mixed, Nearly all contain 
: ac other of those terrible poisons, mereury 
i arsenic, and I cannot advise our boys to 
. th these. On the other hand, ama 
t believer in dried alum and camphor. You 
ght mix this with a portion of powdered 
Is—say equal parts of each, for exactness of 
‘eortions in so simple a matter is nousense. 
ne this into a nice workable paste with a little 
or oil, and keep in a pickle-bottle 
It must be well rubbed into the skin 
‘an to preserve, whether reptile or bird. 
boys have a penchant tr preserving 
is, snakes, and reptiles in general, in bottles. | 
creature, whatever it be, is attached by the | 
ior upper part of the body by g bit of string 
ihe cork, and thus arranged it may look very 
» and comfortable. I have brought home 
uv qneer customers in this way. I usually 
--rved them in a nice clear bottle with a 
gt inonth, and my preservative fluid was gin 
which a little salt was diszolved, and a grain 
two of corrosive sublimate—deadly poison 


this latter. They did well enough, and still 
look sweet, though the colours of the gorgeous 
tropical fishes 1 used to capture soon faded in 
théMath they were treated to, But for ordinary 
purposes, gin with a little salt and a bit of 
camphor will do. 

Lizards are skinned from beneath, and to do the 
work well requires patience and a gentle touch. 


Frogs I have never tried my hand at. They 
are favourites with me. I believe they are 
skinned from over the head, but unless set up 
in strange grotesque groups, like those you sce 
in the Wurtenburg Gallery of the Crystal Palace, 
I do not see that they are much use in a case ; 
they are far more use in the garden, 

(To be continued.) 


MAZES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


W: propose, in a series of short papers, 

giving the principal mazes @f the world, 
and may then possibly follow these up by some 
original mazes to test the ingenuity of the 
reader, 


On one of the staircase walls of the Latin 
convent on Mount Carmel, there hangs a board. 
Ou it is painted the following device, called the 
labyrinth of St. Bernard : 


$$$ RSE 


Dicere Scis Dicit Scit Audit Non vult 
ali 1 
Facere Potes Facit Potest Tucurrit Non credit 
Credere Audis Credit Audit Credit Non est 
Dare Habes Dat Habet Misere quecrit Non habet 
Judicare Vides Judicat Videt Contemnit Non debit 
Noli Omnia que Quia qui Omnia ques Smpe | Quod 
It consists of five maxims, ‘by which man | non vult;” the next begins, ‘Noli facere : 
can live well,” ‘quo bene vixit homo.” ‘The | the next, ‘Noli credere ;” the next, ‘Noli 
first of these is, “‘ Noli dicere omnia gas scis | dare ;"" and the last, ‘‘ Noli judicare.” 
quia qui dicit omnia que scit siepe audit quod Freely translated the piizzle stands :— 


a 


Tell Koow Tells Knows | Hears pie does nok 

Do ‘ Can Does Can Incurs die dines noe 
Believa Hear Believes Hears Believes —_| Does not exist 

t 
Give Have Gives Has Tolls for He has not 
i 

Tudge See Judges Sees Despisce | He should not 
Rae |ouikaa you | Forhewho j All that he 2 Frequently What 


———————— 


This is more of a puzzle than a maze, and it; knight’s-move varict ig 
ingenuity on the part of sents a minor phase of what was one of the most 
It is not very ele- | curious developments of the middle ages, 


did not require muc! 
the monks to decipher it. ! 
vated philosophy, and it is hardly worthy of | 
either cf the St. Bernards. It is, however, 


| think. 


of ¢ > and it repre. 


There is more in mazes than our readers 
What do they say to the following, on 


perhaps the first instance on record of the | the porch of Lucca Cathedral ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


Hi. A.—Every profession reqnires a special preliminary 
examination as a test of culture and education ; but 
there is one examination that in every case is ac- 
cepted as equivalent to it—that examination, which 
‘opens the door, so to speak, to all the professions, is 
the matriculation at London University. Pass that, 
and now or in the future you will have no need to 
pass an entrance examination for any pu) ilage or 
apprenticeship. Every boy leaving schoo! should 
make a point of passing that one exam. It is quite 
the key of the citadel, whose possession is worth 
acquiring though you may see no present use for it. 


Liper.—For appointments in the British Museum 
Library you must get a nomination from one of the 
trustees. See above. 

Portis DuBRiIs.—We provide answers for correspon- 
dents, we do not provide eyes for the correspondents 
to see them with. If you will get a friend to look 
back through the papers you have “taken from the 
beginning,” he 1 find, though you cannot, that 
your question about Lord Gifford was duly answered. 


‘Victor ROBINSON, THE FaT Boy.—Boil a pound of log- 
wood in four quarts of water, and then add a double- 
handful of walnut-shells. Then boil it up again, 
take ont the shells, and add a pint of vinegar. Put 
it on hot. This will ebonise a very large surface. 
The cheapest way is to buy a sixpenny bottle of 
atuin, Gold-size thickened with vegetable-black will 
give you a black paint that might do. 


ELTsAcwEN.—Eleison is pronounced as a trisyllable, 
with the accent on the “ei.” Paul Blake's story, 
“ Sigurd,” was instead of the “Two Chums.” We 
did not want another schvol story just then. 


J. W. B. and Joxisg.—Write to Messrs. Marion, of 


Soho Square. They publish a small phlet on 
instantaneous photography, which will give you 
some idea of what you want, All the wi ing and 


messing of the bath, etc., are now done away with, 
aud photography, thanks to gelatine plates, is a 
cheap, clean, simple, and rapid operation. 


Try AGatn.—-If you carefully follow the directions 
you will succ ‘Not knowing what you have done 
‘we can scarcely “ point out errors.” The boomerang 
should be bent like the sabre, but with rather a 
sharp elbow. Cannot you see one in the museum ? 


C. A. B.—Stamps with “Ned Indie” on them are those 
of the Dutch East Indies. ‘ Ned" isnot the gentle- 
man's name, it is short for Netherlands—Dutch 
Nederlanden, 

A. E. C.— Through Fire and Through Water” can 
‘only be obtained by buying the numbers of the 
Bor's OWN PaPER in which it appeared. 

HIAWATHA.—You must not sell your drawings publicly 
unless with the permission of the proprietors of the 
perivdicals from which you have copied them. 


A CONSTANT READER.—-Be not hasty, oh C. R., “aged 
14"! Your grammar is immaculate—but, so is ours, 
jn this instance, et all events; and, what is more 
important, the Boy's OWN PAPER exactly expresses 
our meaning, It is singular, very singular! Your 
elaborate argument is a vain effort, and we will not 
have the “plural poss” for which you so piteously 
pend at any price. This is THE boy's paper! Now, 
(lo you Beet 

Viator. — 1, To clean gilt frames sponge them over 
lightly with oil of turpentine. Do not make them 
too wet, and do not wipe off the superfluous turpen- 
tine, Leave it to evaporate. 2. Too technical. Read 
some advanced book on Chemistry. 3. Green's 
“short History of the English People ” is the Lest of 
the kind, 4. The Acts of Parliament are all to be 
obtained from the Queen's Printers, Messra, Eyre 

«| Spottiswoode , West Harding Street, Fetter Lane. 
uw did they know the uses of 
ded iron by a long time? 


bronze, which 


ANIMALIUM AMICTS.—Antibilious pills should not be 
ven to dogs indiscriminately. It is wrong. The 
jog’s liver is a very large one, and easily affected. 
These pills often contain mercury, and dogs cangot 
stand that. Thanks. A mixture of castor-oll, Pp 
of buckthorn, and syrup of poppies, is a mild ape- 
rent for a dog, Dose according to eize, from a tea- 
spoonful for » toy up to two tablespoonfuls for a 
large dog. But plenty of exercise, aud an occasional 
dip in the river or aca, is the beat aperient. A bit 
of bullock’s liver, raw or boiled, or a plece of amelt, 
is also good, 


FIDDLE.—1. No. % Bat you can surely find plenty of 
people who will be glad to give you lessons. 


BRUCK.—Mitchison’s Violin Tutor is published by Mr. 
John Cameron, music warehouse, 47, York Street, 
Glasgow. 

W. 8. Junton—You do not tell us what sort of fish 
you purpose keeping. However, if you intend to have 
goldfish, Prussian, or the common carp—the most 
suitable fish for Bind garden basin—place some 
gravel, well washed, in the bottom, and procure half 
n dozen roots af the valisneria spiralis weed from 
Covent Garden, or the ayuaria makers, Seven Dials. 
and plant them amongst the gravel. The fish will 
be healthy enough during winter if you do this, pro- 
viding of course you shelter them from extreme cold 
by covering with a sack or two at night in frosty and 
mowy weather. It is improbable t the fish will 
cast spawn capable of being hatched, for they com- 
monly devour it when in confinement. Feed the 
above-mentioned fish on small red worms, biscuit 
broken in minute pieces, small. plocee of uncooked 
fresh meat, but on no account ordinary bread. 


C. V. LONGFIELD.— It is impossible to say how long any 
particular Part may remain in print; it all depends 
‘on the demand for it. A book is out of print when 
the stock is ewhausted. There are very few of the 
first volume now left. 


Lortir.—1. It is not necessat 
minutes after you 
Boy's OWN ANNUAL is bound in many colours each 
year, but the pattern for this year has been changed. 
The ‘colours sclected are the same as those we pre- 
viously had, so you will probably be able to match 
your cover. 


L. 8. R—Poultry shows are generally held daring the 
summer months, You can see a list in the “ Field,” 
or almost any of the gardeniug papers. 


W. B.—Such coins are seldom used but for swindling 
pt es, and the making of them would subject you 
to the zravest suspicion, and perhaps to a visit from 
the police. Leave them alone. 


G. H. B.—Get some Bath-brick, powder it finely, and 
‘mix it up with salt and water. Let the mould dry 
before you use it. This Is much better for small 
brass castings than ordinary sand. 


Fioss.—In our former reply we said you could get 
Bibles and Prayer-books in any language from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street. We should have said Bibles, but not Prayer: 
books, as the Bible Society only circulates the Scrip- 
tures. 


CHrvRox, ANTIQUO JuRR, and H. F. JEcKs.—The 
Herald's College is in Queen Victoria Street. We 
know nothing of the charges, nor do we see 
what advantage it would be for you to have your 
pedigree found, or to ‘resume a coat of arms w! ich 
your ancestors long since dropped.” Your right to 
the arms would depend on the pedigree. 


WILLIE 8. W.—The Royal Naval School is only for sons 
of officers of the Royal Navy or Marines. 


F. J. N.—In deoking a model yacht it does not matter 
much about the sheer. If the deck is let in, it must 
be cut a wee bit longer at each end than the exact 
measurement of the actual distance, taken from i 
side of stem to inaide of toprail, as the bend shortens 
the deck more or less according to the sheer. If the 
deck goes over all, a margin of about a quarter of an 
inch beyond the actual beam of the boat should be 
left all round. This will allow of an arch to the 
deck of an eighth of an inch, or a trifle more. The 
beams, of which there should not be less than two, 
must be cut to the curve you want. Fine brass 
screws should be used to secure the deck to the top 
rim or ledge, if inside. 3crew down amidships first. 
If an excessive curve is required, holding the deck 
over boiling water for some minutes will render it 
more pliable. Quebec yellow pine, or, some call 
it, American white pine, is the best 
is lighter than the majority of other woot 
cannot spare any more space. Get “ Model 
ing,” published by Wilson, of the Minories. 


FREE STATER.—We do not think cutting the chimney 
Will improve the lamp. However, you can cut the 
chimney by plugging the 
it up to the mark you have made on it'with oil of 

any kind, Then make the poker red-hot, end gra- 
dually and cautiously dip it into the oil. ‘The chim- 
ney will crack all round the edge of the liquid, and 
you can lift the upper part away. Another plan is 
to run a copper wire round, and heat it to reduess 
with the current from an electric battery. 


ible totell you. No one ever 
ho “the very first man” was 


EASTENDER. —It is im 
does know for cert 
that did anything. 
cropping up, generally in China. Horses were “use- 


In 


ful to man “ long before they were shod. Horses are | 


not shod everywhere even now. 


to salute a lady five | 
have previously done so. 2. The | 


hole at the base, and filling | 


Prior inventions are always | 


M. W.—You cen paj the floor if yon. 
‘some paper patty by steeping the flimsi 
papers in a smooth paste of a pound of wheat 
‘a tablespoonful of ground alum, and three 
water, and plug up ali the holes and cracks. 
give the floor a coat of thin paste, and lay 
coat of stout manills or hardware paper. 
ft is dry, and add another coat of coarse 
‘When that 1s dry give it a good even coat of 
paste, and put down your wallpaper ; a good m~ 
metrical pattern is the best—not the same aa (hat .2 


dry, and then give it three te cuats of sie 
made by dissol ‘a pound of white giue in a gallos 
of hot water. When that is dry give it a oat! 


been put on properly it will wear for years. 


PRTRR.—Make your glue thinner, and pat it on the 
, not the velvet. You will find it will set mu 


YACHTSMAN.— Mahogany or yellow pine is the tet 

wood for the planks of built models. You will tu! 

that a two-feet model yacht, built in tbe plank *a 
will not turn out as well as you think, Us th 
sume lines for two boats, one built plank fashion. th 
other mae bread-and-butter style, and you will i! 
the bread-and-butter one the best. You cannot ri 
your ribs and planks thin enough when you work .: 
‘such a small scale, and you lose buoyancy. 


Epwarp HaLrorp.—The cover of this 's volume 
different in design from that of last. change ws 
miade after due consideration. The alteration is 
very great as far as the back is concerned ; bat :: 
you like the old cover you can get one for the thir 
Volume (which is the same size), and your bookbin!-- 
could add another star fur you on the back for + 
merely nominal charge. 


H.L. J., Jn.—The letters on stamps are for purposs 
of identification in the bookkeeping of the Suz 
Department, and ss a feeble preventive agains 
rraud. 


8. COLLINS,— Ulysses Simpson Grant, twice Preside: 
of whe United States, was born in 18z2, and is su. 
ive. 


PrpRs.—There is such a disease. It generally ccm" 
from smoking wooden pipes. The mouth gets o 
flamed, then # sore rises, and this gradually leads?! 
quite a cancer forming in the lip or cheek. 


SAtTURN.—For shooting stars see No. 166. 


SLoacER.— We cannot alter. If Webster's Dictious: 
says that a “wicket-keeper is the player in cnr: 
who stands with a bat to protect the wicket from tic 
ball,” it says wrong, that is all. Ths hat-trick « 
what we said it was; the three balls must be in t-- 
over; but such phrases rarely express the a> 

meaning throughout the country. 


R.—The glue for skins is mixed with treacle =! 
trong decoction of nutgalls. 


Ca 


OuR PRIZE CompETiTioNs.—O. F. and Others. —1 ‘“ 
course, in the Literary Competition the verees mt% 
be eriginal. Read the conditions again. 2 W.B. A 
writes : ‘ Do you intend the lion's head to be cart: 
in relief on a slab of wood, or to show the fall far 
Is it to be a copy of the picture, or may I carve 2": 
head I like?” Must be a fair copy of our engravizr 
but may be cut on slab or in any other fashion t.: 
competitor may prefer. 


No. 205.—Vol. V. SATURDAY, DEQEMBER 16, 1882. Price One: Fenny: 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By rae Avrnor oF 
Tae Firra Form ar St, Domtsic’s,” ec. 


WAITER XL—-HOW MY FRIEND SMITH AND I 
NTEKED ON NEW DUTIES IN NEW COMPANY. 


gE two days which followed my é¥ént- 
ful expedition to London were among 
he most anxious I ever spent. Young 
nd unsophisticated as I »-as, I knew quite 
fnongh of my own affairs to feel that a “Had a Third-class Carriage to myself.” 
“risus in my life had been reached, and that p 1 
- great deal, nay, everytbing, depended on | and Co.’s situation turned out. If I suc- | life—modest enough, truly, tut a start all 
‘ow my application for Merrett, Barnacle, | ceeded there I should have made a start in | the same—and who yas to say whether 


»— — 
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from the bottom of the ladder I might not | 
some day and somehow get to the top? | 
But if I missed, I knew full well my uncle ; 
would take my affairs into his own hands, | 
and probably put me to work which would I 
be distasteful. and in which I should be ! 
miserable. So you see, render, I had a | 
good deal staked on my little venture, | 

The miserable thing was that I might. | 
never hear at all from the firm, but go on | 
hoping against hope, day after day, in a 
suspense which would bo worse than know- 
ing straight off that I had failed. How- 
ever, I kept up appearances before my 
unele, for I didn’t want him to think it 
was no use waiting a little before he took 
me in hand himself. I spent several hours 
a day working up my aritiinctic, making 
out imaginary invoices against every ima- 
ginable person, and generally preparing 
myself for office work. And the rest of 
my time I spent in cogitation and specula- 
tion as to my future destiny, and the merits 
and demerits of those enviable mortals, 
Doubleday, Wallop, and Crow, of the Ex- 
port Department of Messrs. Merrett, Bar- 
nacle, and Co, 

On Tuesday morning two letters came 
for me with the London postmark, one in 
Jack Smith’s well-remembercd haudwrit- 
ing, the other with the awful initials, 
“M., B., & Co.,” on the seal. 

I opened Smith’s letter first. 
very short. 

“Dear Frep,—I hear to-day I have 
got the situation. I’m afraid that means 
you have missed it. Dmawfully sorry, old 
boy, that’s all I can say. I hops in any 
case you will come to London. Ill write 
again. Ever yours,—Jack.” 

I flung down the Ictter in a whirl of 
mingled feelings. That Jack Smith had 
got the situation I could not help being 
glad. But that I bad lost it was simply 
crushing. Although I had kept reminding 
myself all along in words that the chances | 
were very remote, I yet discovered how I 
had at heart been reckoning on my snecess 
almost to a certainty. And now I was 
utterly floored. 

All this was the first hurried impres- 
sion caused on my mind by my friend 
Smith’s Ictter; and for a minute I quite 
forgot, in my mortification, that I had in 
my hand another letter—a letter from 
Merrett, Barnacle, and Co. themselves. 
Then suddenly remembering it, I called to 
mind also the vague rumour of two clerks 
being wanted in the office, and with new 
hope and wild anxiety I tore open the 
envelope. 

Conld I believe my eyes ? 

“ Frederick Batchelor is informed that 
his application for junior clerkship is suc- 
cessful. He will be required to begin work 
on Monday next at 9 a.m.” 

For the space of two minutes, reader, I 
knew not if I was standing on my head or 
my feet. I will pass over the excited day 
or two which followed. My uncle, of 
course. did what he could to check my glee. 
He said Merrett, Barnacle, and Co. must be 
easily pleased, but they would soon find 
out their mistake, and that I might as well 
make up my mind to be dismissed after 
the first fortnight, and so on. I didn’t 
take it much to heart; and after the first 
gush did not trouble my relative much 
with my prospects. 

I was, however, a little curious to know 
what proposal he would make about my 
beard and lodging in the great metropolis, 
which, after all, was a matter of some little 

~equenee to me. 

{c did not see fit to relicve my anzicty 


It was 


| with me. 


on this point until the very eve of my 
departure from Brownstrekc, when he 
said, abruptly, 

“You will ba gone before I'm down to- 
morrow, Frederick. Don’t forget. the train 
starts at two minutes before sia. Ihave 
arcauged for you to lodge with Mrs. Nash, 
whose address is on this card. There will 
be time to take your trunk round there 
before you go to your work. For the 
present I shall pay for your lodging.” 

“Shall I get my meals there ¢” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Eh! You must arrange about that 
sort of thing yourself ; und tuke my advice, 
aud don't be extravagant.” 

As my sulary was to be cight shillings a 
week, there wasn’t much chance of iny 
eating my head off, in addition to providing 
myself decently with tae ordinary neces- 
suries of life. 


“T say I shall pay your borrd for the | 


present, but before i 
support yourself cutircly. 
it, Frederick.” 

It bad never occurred to me before that 
I cost anything to keep, but the fact was 


I expeet you to 
I caunot afford, 


slowly beginning to dawn on me, and the | 
prospect of having shortly to support my- | 


self cast rather a dainper over the pictures 
Thad drawn to mysclt of my pleasant life 
in London. 


** Good-bye,” said my uncle,‘ Here is 


half-a-sovercign for you, which remeniber | 


ds on no account to be s: Keep it by 
you, and don’t part with it, Goud 
night.” 

And so my uncle and I parted 

It was with rather subdued feelings that 
next morning I sct cut betimes for the 
station, lugging my small trunk along 
That trunk and the half- 
sovercign I was not to speud comprised, 
along with the money which was to pay 
my fare, and the clothes I wore, the sum of 
my worldly goods. The future lay all un- 
known before me. My work at Hawk 
Street, my residenca at Mrs. Nash's, my 
eight shillings a week, I had yet to find 
out what they all meaut; at present all 
was blank—all, that is, except one spot, 
and that was the spot occupied by my 
friend Smith. I could reckon on him, I 
knew, whatever else fuiled me. 

I caught my train without much diffi- 
culty, as I was at the station at least half 
an hour before it was due, and had a third- 
class carriage to mysclf all the way to 
London, There were not many people 
travelling at that carly hour, and when I 
reached the great metrop-lis at seven 
o'clock the station and streets looked 
almost as deserted as on the former occa- 
sion they had been crowded. 

Mrs. Nash’s residence, so the card said, 


was in Beadle Square, wherever that might | 


be. I was, however, spared the anxicty 


of hunting the place up, for my uncle had | 


authorised me to spend a shilling in a cab 
for the occasion ; and thus conveyed. after 
twistings and turnings which positively 
made my head ache, I arrived in state at 
my future lodging. 

The ‘‘square” was, like many other 
City squares, # collection of tumble-down 
dingy houses built round an open space 
which might once have contained nothing 
but green grass and trees, but was now 
utterly destitute of cither. There was 


indeed an enclosure within rusty and broken , 
iron palings, but it contained nothing , 


but mud, a few old beer-cans, and a 
lot of waste paper, and one dead cat and 
one or two hulf-starved living ones. A 
miscrable look-out, truly, as I stood on Mrs. 


_ boy 


Nash's doorstep with my trunk waitiag : 
be let in, 

A slatternly female, whom I sup:. 
to be the servant, admitted me, 

“Is Mrs, Nash in?” said I. 

“Yes, that’s me,” enid the lady. 1 
suppose you're young Batchelor.” 

She spoke gruffly and like » person v. 
was uot very fond of boys. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“All right,” said she; “come in: 
bring your trunk.” 

I obeyed. The place looked very :.: 
and grimy, far worse than ever \.-- 
bridge House had been. I follows! 
struvgling with my trunk, up the ris" 
staircase of a house which a hundred + 
ago might have been a stylish town: 
dence, but which now was one of the 1. 
lornest ghosts of a house you ever «av. 

I found myself at last in a big x > 
containing several beds. 

“Here's where you'll sleep,” ssid 
female. 

“Are there other boys here, then *” | 
asked, who had expected a solitary 1.2 
ing. 

“Yes, lots of ’em; and a bad lot tv. 

“Are they Merrett, Barnacle, and (:. 

¥° Linguired. 
“Who #¥” inquired Mrs. Nash, rec 
bewildered. 

I saw my mistake in time. Of cv 
this was aregular lodging-house for «. ; 
boys generally. 

‘Leave your box there,” said 1x 
Nash, ‘‘ aud come along.” 

Leading to the floor below the dora: 
I wus shown a room with a long 
down the middle, with a lot of dirt 
tures stuck on the wall, and one ur! 
dirty books piled up in the corner. 

‘This is the parlour,” said she. “1% 
you going to board, young man?” 

T looked at her inguiringly. 

*‘ Are you going to get your grub ii 
or out of doors ?”’ she said. 

“Do the other boys get it hee’ | 
asked. 

‘Some do, some don’t. 
aAre yon going to or not ?” 

“ What does it cost ?” I said. 

“Threepence breakfast and thre: ~ 
sapper,” said Mrs. Nash. % 

flenged to ask her what was inc: 4 
in the bill of fare for these meals, but 
too bashfal. ‘ 

“I think,” said I, ‘*I had bette 
them, then.” Al 

‘All right,” said she, sborily. * 
have breakfast to-day; too late 
per’s ut nine, and lock up at ten, U4 
Now you'd better cut or you'll be ls"! 
work,” ¥ 

Yes, indeed! It wonld be no joi! 
be late my first morning. 

“* Piease,” said I, ‘can you tell me d 
way to Hawk Street ?” 

** Where’s that ?” said Mrs. 
don’t know. Follow the tram 
you get out of the square, they’) 
to the City, and then—” | 

At this moment a youth appeared 11 
passage about my age with a hat un ob 
of his head, a cane in his hand, end 8 74) 
the bowl as big as an egg-cup, » 
mouth. : 

“I say, look here, Mrs. Nash,” ** 
in a sleepy sort of voice; ‘* why 
called this morning ?” 

‘So you was,” said Mrs. Nash. 

“No, I wasn’t,” drawled the youth. 

‘That's what you say,” obsers! 
landlady, “I say you was; I calid 3 
myself,” 


What I s73 
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“Then you ought to have knocked 
ader. Tow do you suppose a fellow 
ho was out at a party overnight is to 
‘ar you unless you knock hard? I shall 
late at the office, all through you.” 
Mrs, Nash said ‘Shut up!” and the 
wath said ‘‘Shan’t shut up!”’and Mrs. Nash 
quired why, if he was late, he did not go 
“instead of dawdling about there, like a 
ntleman P 
This taunt scemed to incense the youth, 
1 put his nose in the air and walked out 
thout another word. 
“There,” said Mrs. Nash, pointing to 
3s retrcating form, ‘you'd best follow 
n; he’s going to the City, the beauty.” 
{ took the hint, and keeping ‘ the 
auty”” at a respectful distance, followed | 
his lordly wake for about twenty 
nutes, until the rapidly-crowding streets 
d mo I was in the City. Then, uncer- 
n how to Girect my steps, I quickened 
‘pace and overtook him. 
‘Please can you tell me the way to 
wk Street ?” 
He took two or three good puffs ont of | 
big pipe, and blew the smoke gracefully , 
: of the corners of bis mouth, and, by | 
y of variety, out of his nose, and then | 
a, in a condescending voice, 
*Ycs, my man; first to the left and 
ond to the right.” 
Te certainly was a very self-assured | 
mg nan, and struck me as quite grand 
ais manners. I had positively to screw | 
my courage to ask him, 
‘I say, you are one of Mrs. Nash’s 
gers, aren't you?” i | 
1c stared at me, not quite sure what to 
ke of me. | 
Only,” said I, by way of explanation, | 
saw you there just now, and Mrs. Nash ! 
1 I'd better follow you.” 
‘Mrs. Nash is @ jolly sight too familiar. 
are you.” 
Vith which the stately youth marched 
his nose higher in the air than ever. 
was not greatly reassured by this first 
‘oduction, but, for the time being, I 
+ too intent on reaching Merrett, Bar- 
le, and Co.’s in good time to think of 
sh beside. Fortunately my fellow- 
gers direction was correct, and in a few 
vutes I fonnd myeclf standing on familiar 
und in Hawk Strect. 
Vhen I entered the office the youth who 


“Hullo! Jack,” I cried, feeling quite an 
old hand; ‘here youare, Isn’t it tine?” 

“Rather,” said Jack, solemuly, return- 
ing my grasp. ‘I am glad.” 

“So am I. I was in such a fright 
when—” 

“Now then, you young ’un there,” said 
Crow, looking up from his paper, ‘‘ don’t 
go dawdling, I say. Just stick fresh nibs 
in all the Export pens, and look sharp 
about it, too.” 

“T'll help you, Fred,” said Jack Smith, 
as I proceeded to obey. 

““No, you won't!” said Crow; ‘we 
don’t want you messing about in our de- 
partment. You stick to your Imports.” 

It was evident Exports and Imports at 
Messrs. Merrett, Barnacle. and Co.’s were 
not on absolutely brotherly terms. Any- 
how, I had to stick in the nibs unassisted. 

Presently the other clerks began to drop 
in, among them Mr. Doubleday, who was 
very witty on the subject of my appoint- 
ment, and told Wallop he understood I 
was to be admitted into partnership next 
week, and would then sign all the cheques. 

“All right!” said Wallop; ‘Ill put 
off asking for a rise till next week.” . 

I was presumptuous enough to laugh at 
this, which greatly offended both the mag- 
nates. Doubleday ordered me to my desk 
instantly. 

“Get on with your work, do you hear? 
and don’t stand grinning there!” 

‘“What had I better do?” I inquired, 


| mildly. 


“Do?” said Mr. Doubleday, procecding 


| to take up his pen and scttle himself to 


work; ‘I'll let you know what to— Look 
here, Crow,” he broke off, in a rage, point- 
ing to one of the ink puddles which that 
hero had made, ‘‘ here's the same beastly 
mess agein! Every Monday it’s the same 
—ink all over the place! Why on earth 
don’t you keep your messes to yourself ?”’ 

“That young ’un filled up to-day,” said 
Crow, coolly pointing to me. 

I was so astounded by this falsc charge 
that I could hardly speak. At last I re- 
torted, “I didn’t; you know I didn’t!” 

“Yes you did!” said Crow. 

“T didn't fill up that pot; it was done 
before I got here.” 

“Don’t tell lies!” said Crow. 

“T’m not telling lies!” cried I. 


“Yes you are!” said Crow. “I'm 


viced in the name of Crow was the only 
resentative of the firm present. 


ug up the ink-pots cut of a big stovo 
and doing it very badiy too, as the! 
ll puddles of ink on nearly evcry desk 
ified. He knew me at once, and greeted 
with greut alacrity. 

Hallo! young ’un, here youare. Look 
rp and fill up the rest of these, do 
hear? and wind you don’t make any 
Ist” 

proceeded to obey, while Mir. Crow, 
te a grandce now that there was some 
in the office junior to himself, stood, 
h bis legs apart, before the fireplace and 
d the ‘* Times,” giving an occasional 
nee at my praceedings. 

‘Hold hard!” he cried, presently, in 
excited munner, when, having filled all 
ink-pots along oue of the desks, I was 
ceding to attack on the other side of 
screen; ‘‘hold hard! you don't want 
§il up for the Imports, I say. They can 
that themselves!” 

dt course I agreed with him in this, and 
s just about restoring the jar to Mr. 


ova custedy, when Jack Smith entored | 


:oee. 


He | 
‘ enguged in the intellectual task of | 


ashawned of you!” 

“Oh, it was you, was it?” demanded 
Mr. Doubleday, turning to me; ‘then 
just come and wipe it up. Look sharp!” 

I was disposed to resist this piece of in- 
justico to the utmost, but somehow the 
{morning of my arrival it would hardly 
look well to figure in a row. 

““T didn’t do it,” seid I, in an agitated 
vcice, ‘but 1’ll wipe it up.” 

“Look sharp about it, then!” said 
Doubleday, grinning at Wallop. 

It is one thing to offer to wipe up an ink 
puddle, and another, quite, to do it. 

“Now then!” said Doubleday, as I 
stood doubtfully in front of the scene of 
operation. 

“Tdon’t know,” I faltercd,—“‘I, that is— 
T haven't got auything I can do it with.” 

“What! not got a handkerchief!” ex- 
claimed the head clerk, in apparent con- 
aternation, 

““Yes; but I can’t do it with that. 
Wouldn’t some blotting—” 

“* Blotting-paper !—the firm’s blotting- 
paper to wipe up his messes! What do 
you think of that, all of you? Come out 
with your handkerchief!” 

Things looked threatening. I saw it wes 


no use resisting. Even the Imports wera 
standing on their stools aud looking over 
the screen. So I took out my handkerchief 
and, with a groan, plunged it into the spilt 
ink. 

Doubleday and the clerks evidently 
appreciated this act of devotion, and en- 
couraged me with considerable laughter. 
My handkerchief and my hand were soon 
both the colour of the fluid they wero 
wiping up, and my frame of mind was 
nearly as black. 

“Now then,” said Doubleday, “ aren’t 
you nearly done? See if there’s any gono 
down the crack there. Is there?” 

I stooped down to inspect the crack in 
question, and as I did so Mr. Doubleday 
adroitly slipped his pen under my soaking 
handkerchief, and, by a sudden jerk, lifted 
it right into my face. 

At the seme moment the door opened 
and Mr. Barnacle entered! He looked 
round for a moment sharply, and then, 
passing on to the inner room, said, 
‘Doubleday, bring the two new office- 
boys into my room.” 

if I had just heard the sentence of death 
pronounced on me I could hardly have 
been more horrified. Wy face and hand 
were like the face and hand of a negro, 
my collar and shirt were spotted and 
smeared all over with ink, and even wy 
light hair was decorated with black patches, 
And in this guise I was to make my first 
appearance before my masters! Jack 
Smith’s expression of amazement and hor- 
ror as he caught sight of me only intensi- 
fied my own distress, and Doubleday’s 
stern ‘‘ Now you’re in for it!’ sounded 
hopelessly prophetic. 

Icould do nothing. To wipe my face 
with my clean hand, with the tail of my 
jacket, with my shirt-sleeve, could do uo 
good. No; I was in for it, and must meci 
my doom ! 

But I determined to make one expiring 
effort to escape it. 

‘* Please, sir,” Icried, as we came to the 
door and before we entered, “I’m very 
sorry, but my face is all over ink. May I 
wash it before I come in?” 

I was vaguely conscious of the titters of 
the clerks behind me, of the angry grip of 
Doubleday on one side of me, and of 
Smith’s solemn and horrified face on the 
other, and the next moment I was standin: 
with my friend m front of Mr. Barnacle’s 
awful desk. 

He regarded me sternly for a moment ¢:> 
two, during which I suffered indescriba blo 
anguish of mind. 

“What is the meaning of this?” seid 
he. ‘I don’t understand it.” 

“Oh, please sir,” cried I, almost bo- 
seechingly, “I’m so surry. I was wiping 
up some ink, and got some on my face. I 
couldn’t help.” 

Mr. Barnacle looked angry and im- 
patient. 

«This is no place for nonsense,” said he. 

‘Really I couldn't help,” I pleaded. 

There must have been some traces of 
earnestness visible, I. fancy, on my inky 
face, for I saw Mr Barnacle look at moa 
curiously as I spoke, while there was the 
faintest perceptible twitch at the corners 
of his lips. 

“*Go and wash at once,” he said, sternly. 

T fled from his presence as if I had been 
a leper, and amid the merriment of my 
fellow-clerks sought the sink at the other 
end of the office and washed there as I 
had never washed tx fore. 

After much exertion, my dountenance 
resumed something like its natural com- 
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plexion, and the white skin faintly dawned 
once more on my fingers. My collar and 
shirt front were beyond cleaning, but at 
the end of my ablutions I was, at any rate, 
rather more presentable than I had been. _, 
Then I returned refreshed in body and. 


GODFREY M 


CHAPTER XI.—IN WHICH 


TT day was already far advanced. God- 
frey resolved to defer till the morrow 


the task of proceeding to a new abode. 
But to the pressing questions which the 
professor propounded on the results of his 
exploration he ended by replying that it 
was an island, Phina Island, on which they 
both had been cast, and that they must 
think of the means of living before dream- 
ing of the means of departing. 

“An island!” exclaimed Tartlet. 

“Yes! It is an island!” 

“‘ Which the sea surrounds ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ But what is it ?” 

“T have told you, Phina Island, and you 
understand why I gave it that name.” 

“No, I do not understand!” answered 
Tartlet, making a grimace; ‘‘and I don’t | 


mind to Mr. Barnacle, whom I found ex- 
plaining to Smith his duties in the Import 
Department. He briefly recapitulated the 
lecture for my benefit, and then dismissed 
us both under the charge of Mr. Duuble- 
day to our duties, aud by the time one 


ORGAN : 


By Jvies VERNE, 


Author of “The Giant Raft,” “The Cruptogram,” ets. 


THE QUESTION OF LODGING IS SOLVED AS 


see the resemblance! Miss Phina is sur- 
rounded by laud, not water!” 


Big Trees. 


After this melancholy reflection, he pre- 
pared to the night with as little dis- 
comfort as possible. "Godfrey went off to 
the reef to get a new stock of eggs and 
mollusks, with which he had to be con- 
tented, and then, tired out, he came back 
to the tree and soon fell asleep, while 
Tartlet, whose philosophy would not allow 
him to accept such a state of affairs, gave 
himself over to the bitterest meditations. 
On the morrow, the 28th of June, they 
were both afoot before the cock had inter- 
rupted their slumbers. 

‘o begin with, a hasty breakfast, the 

as the day before. Only water from 

a little brook was advantageously replaced 
by a little milk given by one of the goats. 


A CALIFORNIAN 


; the resources of civilisation he had b-: 


, formed I migut go out for twenty mixx: 
' for my dinner, I was quite sett.ed down 


junior clerk in the Export Department 


’ o'clock was reached that day, and I wa: >. 
,; Merrett, Barnacle, and Co. : 


(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY. | 


WELL AS IT COULD BE. 


Ah! worthy Tartlet ! 


| Where were i: 


| used to? How he envied the poultry, t: 
agouties, and the sheep, who cheerfo” 
quenched their thirst without the sddi 
of cunningly decocted mixtures to t 
water from the stream! To these auii 
no fire was necessary to cook their fos. 
roots and herbs and seeds sufficed, «-: 
their breakfast was always served to t 
minute on their tablecloth of green. 

“Let us make a start,”’ said Godfrey. 

And behold the two on their way, 
lowed by a procession of domestic anims\ 
who refused to be left behind. . 

Godfrey’s idea was to explore, in thencr:i| 
of the island, that portion of the coast = 
which he had noticed the group of gigat‘: 
trees in his view from the cone. Bu: *| 
get there he resolved to keep along 
shore. The surf might perhaps have 
up some fragment of the wreck. Per!. 
they might find on the beach some of t» 
companions in the Dream to which ti 
could give Christian burial. As for fia: 
any one of them living, it was hardly to 
hoped for, after a lapse of six-and-thics 
hours. 

The first line of hills was surmounted 
and Godfrey and his companion resck: 
the beginning of the reef, which looked 
deserted as it had when they had left i: 
There they renewed their stock of ez 
and mollusks, in case they should fail 
find even such meagre resources awar 
the north. Then, following the fringe 
seaweed left by the last tide, they sg 
ascended the dunes, and took a good 1: 
round, 

Nothing! always nothing! 

We must certainly say that if misfi 
had made Crusoes of these survivors of 
Dream, it had shown itself much m 
rigorous towards them than .towards th 
predecessors, who always had eome po 
of the vessel left to them, and who, sft 
bringing away crowds of objects of n: 
sity, had been able to utilise the timbers 
the wreck. Victuals for a considerat 
period , clothes, tools, weapons, had alwat 

no left them with which to satisfy u 


elementary exigencies of existence. 5: 

here there was nothing of all this! In ti 

middle of that dark night the ship Es! 
disappeared in the depths of the sea, ite 
out leaving on the reefs the slightest trom 
of its wreck! It had not been possib!~ ~ 
save a thing from her—not even a lucifex 
match—and to tell the truth, the want - 
that match was the most serious of sf 


wants. 
I know well, good people, comfortsbi: 
installed in your eeey-chairs before 8 c= 


fortable hearth, at which is blazing bri; 


a fire of wood or coals, that you will be 
to say, 
“Bat nothing was more easy thea {& 
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“The Giant's heart had disappeared.” 


a to getafire! There are a thousand 


3s of doing that! Two pebbles! A 
> dry moss! A little burnt rag—” 
1d how do you burn ths rag?” “The 


e of a knife would do for a steel, or 
bits of wood rubbed briskly together 
olynesian fashion!” 
ell, try it! 
was about this that Godfrey was 
<ing as he walked, and this it was that 
pied his thoughts more than anything 
Perhaps he too, poking his coke fire 
reading his travellers’ tales, hud 
ht the same as you good people! 
now he had to put matters to the test, 
he saw with considerable disquietude 
vant of a fire, that indispensable ele- 
> which nothing could replace. 
> kept on ahead, then, lost in thought, 
wed by Tartlet, who, by his shouts and 
ures, kept together the flock of sheep, 
ties, goats, and poultry. 
denly his look was attracted by the 
at colours of a cluster of small apples 
bt hung from the branches of certain 
>s, growing in hundreds at the foot of 
dunes. He immediately recognised 
as ‘‘manzanillas,” which serve as 
to the Indians in certain parts of Cali- 
a. 
At last,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there is some- 
z which will be a change from our eggs 
mussels.”” 
What! Do you eat those things?” 
Tartlet, with his customary grimace. 
ou shall soon see!” answered God- 


id he set to work to gather the man- 
las and eat them greedily. 
ey were only wild apples, but even 
acidity did not prevent them from 
zagreeable. The professor made little 
y in imitating his companion, and did 
‘how himself particularly discontented 
ae work. Godfrey thought, and with 


“If the site pleased him, it did not displease the domestic anime! 


| They were arranged in a semicircle. 


reason, that from these fruits there could 
be made a drink which would be prefer- 


| able to the water. 


The march was resumed. Soon the end 


| of the sand dunes died away in a prairie 


traversed by a small stream. This was the 
one Godfrey had seen from the top of the 
cone. The large trees appeared farther 
on, and after a journey of about nine miles 


| the two explorers, tired enough by their 


four hours’ walk, reached them a few 
minutes after noon. 

The site was well worth the trouble of 
looking at, of visiting, and, doubtless, 
occupying. 

On the edge of a vast prairie, dotted 
with manzanilla bushes and other shrubs, 
there rose a score of gigantic trees which 
could have even borne comparison with the 
same species in the forests of Californias 

e 
carpet of verdure, which stretched at their 


| feet, after bordering the stream for some 


| 
| 


| 


hundreds of feet, gave place to a long 
beach, covered with rocks, and shingle and 
seaweed, which ran out into the water in 
a narrowing point to the north. 

These ‘‘ big trees,” as they are commonly 
called in Western America, belong to the 
genus Sequvia, and are conifers of the 
family. If you ask the English for their dis- 
tinguishing name, you will be told ‘ Wel- 
lingtonias,” if you ask the Americans they 
will reply ‘‘ Washingtonias.” But whether 
they recall the memory of the victor of 
Waterloo, or of the illustrious founder of 
the American Republic, they are the hugest 

roducts known of the Californian and 
evadan floras, In certain districts in 


these States there are entire forests of these ; 
trees, such as the groups at Mariposa and 
Calaveros, some of the trees of which mea~ 
sure from sixty to cighty feet in circum- 
ference, and some 30) fect in height. One 
of them, at the entrance of the Yosemite 
Valley, is quite 100 fect round. When ' 
living—for it is now prostrate—its first 
branches could have overtopped Strasburg 
Cathedral, or, in other words, were above 
eighty feet from the ground. : 

Besides this tree there are ‘The Mother 
of the Forest,” ‘*The Beauty of the Fo- 
rest,” ‘‘The Hut of the Pioneer,” ‘The ; 
Two Sentinels,” ‘‘Gcneval Grant,” ‘ Miss 
Emma,” ‘* Miss Mary,” ‘‘ Brigham Young : 
and his Wife,” ‘‘ The Three Graces,” ‘ The 
” etc., cte.; all of them veritable ve- 
One of the trees has ! 
been sawn across at its base, and on it! 
there has been buiit a ball-room, in which | 
a quadrille of eight or ten couples can be} 
danced with ease. 

But the giant of giants, in a forest 
which is the property of the State, about 
fifteen miles from Murphy, is ‘‘ The Father 
of the Forest,” an old sequoia, 4,000 years 
old, which rises 452 fect from the ground, 
higher than the cross of St. Peter at 
Rome, higher than the great pyramid of 
Ghizeh, higher than the iron bell turret 
which now caps one of the towers of 
Rouen Cathedral. and which ought to be 
Jooked upon as the highest monument in 
the world. 

It was a group of some twenty of these 
colossi that nature had planted on this 
point of the island at the epoch, probably, 
when Solomon was building that temple 
at Jerusalem which has never risen from ; 
its ruins. The largest was, perhaps, 300 
feet high, the smallest nearly 200. 

Some of them, hollowed out by age, had 
enormous arches through their bases, be- 
neath which a troop of horsemen could 
have ridden with case. 

Godfrey was struck with admiration in ; 
the presence of these natural phenomena, 
as they are not generally found at altitudes 
of less than from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Ile even thought that 
the view alone was worth the journey. 
Nothing he had seen was compurable to 
these columns of clear brown, which out- 
kined themselves almost without sensible 
diminution of their diameters to their 
lowest fork. The cylindrical trunks, rising 
from cighty to onc hundred feet above the 
eartb, ramified into such thick branches 
that they themselves looked like tree-stems 
of huge dimensions bearing quite a forest 
in the air. 

Onc of these specimens of Sequoia gigantea 
—one of the biggest in the group—more 
particularly attracted Godfrey's attcn- 
tion. 

Gazing at its base, it displayed an open- 
ing of from four to five fect in width and 
ten feet high, which gave entrance to its 
interior. The giant’s heart had disap- 
peared, the alburnum had been dissipated 
into soft whitish dust; but if the tree did 
not depend so much on its powerful roots 
ag on its solid bari, it could still keep its 
position for centuries. 

“In default of a cavern or a grotto,” 
said Godfrey, ‘here is a ready-made dwell- 
ing. A wooden house, a tower, such as 
there is in no inbabited land. Here we 
can be sheltered and shut in, Comealong, 
Tartlet! come!” 

And the young man, catebing hold of 
his compauion, dragged him inside the 
seanoia. 

The base was covered with a bed of 
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than twenty feet. | 
As for the height to which its vault 
extended, the gloom prevented even an 
estimate, For uot # ray of light found its 
way through the ba:k wall. Neither cleft 
nor fault was there through which the 
wind or rain could come. Our two Crusoes | 
would thereiz find themselves in a position 
to brave with impunity the inclemency of 
the weather. No cave could be firmer, or | 
drier, or compacter. In truth it wonld! 
have been difficult to have anywhere found | 
a better. | 

“ Eh, Tartlet, what do you think of our 
natural house?” asked Godfrey. 

“Yes, but the chimney!” 
Tartlet. 

“« Before we talk about the chimney,” 
replied Godfrey, ‘let us wait till we have 
got the fire!” ; 
~ This was only logical. i 

Godfrey went to reconnoitre the neigh- 
bourhood. As we have said, the prairic ‘ 
extended to this enormous mass of sequoias 
which formed its edge. The emall stream * 
meandering through the grassy carpet 
gave a healthy fresbucss to its borders, , 
and thereon grew shrubs of different kinds, 
yrtles, mastic bushes, end among others 
@ quentity of manzanillas, which gave 
promise of a large crop of their wild 
apples, 

Farther off, on ground that grew gradu- , 
ally higher, were scattered several clumps 
of trees, made np of oaks and beeches, 
sycamores and nettle-trees, but trees of 
great stature as they were, they scemed 


answered 


| but simple underwood by the side of the 


“mammoths,” whose huge shadows the | 
sun was throwing even into the sca. 
Across the prairic lay m:nor lines of bushes | 
and vegetable clumps and verdant thickets, 
which Godfrey resolved to investigate on 
the following day. 

If the site pleased him, it did not dis- 
please the domestic animals. Agouties, 
goats, and sheep had soon taken possession 
of this domain, which offered them roots | 
to nibble at, and grass to browse on far 
beyond their necds. As for the fowls, they 
were greedily pecking away at the seeds 
and worms in the benks of the rivulct. 
Animal life was already manifesting itself 
in such goings and comings, such flights 
and gambuls, such bleatings and gruntings | 
and cluckings as had doubtless never been 
heard of in these parts before. 

Then Godfrey returned to the clump of ! 
sequoias, and made a more attentive ex- 
amination of the tree in which he had 
chosen to take up his abode, It appeared 
to him that it would be difficult, if not im- } 
possible, to climb into the first branches— 
at least, by the exterior, for the trunk pre- 
sented no protuberances. Inside it the 
ascent might be easier if the tree were hol- 
low up to the fork. 

In case of danger, it would be advisable 
to seck refuge among the thick boughs 
borne by the enormous trunk. But this 
matter could be looked into later on. 

When he had finished his inquiries the 
sun was low on the horizon, and it seeined 
best to put off till to-morrow the prepara- 
tions for their definitely taking up their 
abode. 

But after a meal, with dessert composed 
of wild apples, what could they do better 
than pass the night on a bed of the vege- 
table dust which covered the ground inside 
the sequeia ? 

And this, under the keeping of Provi- 
dence, was what was done, but rot until 
after Godfrey, in remembrance of his uncle, 


able dust, and in diameter could not ; 


"draughts of beer, and under the: 


‘stand the art of printing ? 


, shi 


William W. Kolderup, had given t-- 
giant the name of ** Will Tree.” jut. 
prototypes in the forests of Culitemus 
the neighbouring States bear the uawe : 
the great citizens of the Americau k_.- 
lic. 


(To be continu) 
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Curer.—A_ West-cal 
of November 6 
the Boy's O) Paren every mouth 
it with much interest. It_is by 
paper for boys I have ever know 
known a gies many, Way To! 
it in my boyhood : I wish there had b 


Worps oF 
writes, under 


on THE "Cyciist.—Mr We 
edieal Ollicer of He uth for Mav 

n the “Sanitary Reeonl” 
1 the diets recorded as in use, 
\ who have done long }- 
have used that elass of d 


acter, plenty of meat, 
1. but not much butter, 
cycled for over fifty mil 


aithough there has been no al 
has caused great physieal dep: 
perience of others is the same. 
it may stimulate for a little while, 
well-narkead depression fullows 

in part to the salts of potash whi 
contain, in part to injurions Litte 
to the alcohol, My own experience 
best drink when on the road is most 
in favour of tea. ‘Tea appears to rouse + 


‘nervous and muscular system, with, 


as I can discover, no after depressing elf 


How Fraxknin Gor tip Sitcams 7 
i. _ 


Well, do you 
Can you s 
klin stepped up to one of the ¢: 
brief space of time set up the 
y rst chapter of John: 
id unto him: Can any good th 
out of Nazareth ? Philip said unto 

and see.” It was done so quickly, a 
and contained a delicate reprool 
and powerful, that it at once ¢: 
ter and standing with all int 


ment as a printer ¢ 


the following as the ea 
ips:—Aurora, 15 whales, 
nthien, 11 fish, 90 tons ; 
71 tons; Nova Zmbla, § 
h, 60 tons; Active, 6 fish, 
fish, 46 tons; Narwhal, ¢! 
This year the Dundee fleet 


tons. 
78 whales, yielding 685 tons of 0 
whales, produciag 514 tons of vil last y 


Two Wercnry Worps.—There are t¥> 
words in our language which I always ¢."*" 
—Try and Trust. You know not w 
or cannot effect until try ; and if 
your trial in the e ‘9 


ise of trust 
mountains of imaginary difliculties * 
9s we approach them, and f: 
afforded which you never anticipa' 
Siniles. 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY : 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON, 
By Lovis Rovsserer. 
CHAPTER XIL—BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
» Ralph had Jain but one hour stretched 
cold and naked on the shore he would 
ver have awoke, but the rest succeeding 
the terrible struggle brought on a rapid 
ction in the young robust body. The 
wd began to circulate, the heart again 
it, and with the warmth the life re- 
ned. The freshness of the breeze was 
m felt by the reanimated limbs, and 
‘lad shook off his sleep. 
de remained for a few minutes unable 
make out where he was, but he soon 
alled the many incidents of that long 
‘ht. He could not have left the water 
g, for the stars were still twinkling 
oug the clouds. 
te got up, and then he found that his 
idle was no longer on his shoulders. 
2 current during his desperate convul- 
is must have washed it off, and the | 
cious packet had disappeared in the 
ram. If so, all his efforts and all his | 
‘otion were futile. He had failed at the | 
¥ moment he was reaching the goal. 
Ieart-broken, he wandered along the 
ch, looking at the river as if it would 
vhim, and give him back his treasure. 
length amongst the rocks which bor- 


The lad literally de-: claiming, ‘‘ Ah, general! Heaven has sent 
voured these things. When | you here!” : 
all bad disappeared, he! Arnold, occupied in speaking in a low 
lifted his head. The taci- , voice to the old inukeeper, turned sharply 
turn innkeeper was sitting ' round at these words as if stung by a eer- 
quietly near him peaceably pent. His handsome face darkened, his 
knitting. | eyes shot fire, aud in an angry tone he ad- 

“Can you tell me,” asked | vazced towerds the young Frenchinan with 
Ralph. “how far I am | ‘‘ Who are you? Who gave you permission 
from West Point ?” | to speak to me like that f” 

The old woman looked at| Ralph innocently supposed that he re- 
| him fixedly, without opening her lips. cognised him, and, attributing his anger 
| The lad asked if she was dumb, and then ; to the way in which he had eddressed him, 
she made up her mind to say, | drew himself up, and, giving the military 

‘* Are you going to West Point?” | salute, said, ‘‘I beg pardon, general, if the 

Ralph started. Each time he bad asked ' unexpectedness of this meeting made me 
this question of any one he had been an- | forget my duty. My namo is Ralph 
swered in the same doubting and astonished | Huudry, a drummer in the French regi- 
' fashion. ;mevt of Royal Auvergne, and Iam away 
| « As TI have just had the honour of tell- ‘from my regiment at the orders of the 
i ing you,” he said. ‘‘ What do you find sur- | Baron de l’Estrade, my colonel, and am in 
prising in it?” | charge of a message to Gencral Washing- 

The old woman turned her head towards | ton from Count Rochambeau.” 
“©QOh, indeed!” said Arncld, in a sud- 


the window in an embarraescd manner. and ; 


ed the shore, he perccived a dark mass. 

ran towards it, and bending down, dis- , 

ered the clothes which had been swept ; 
iy from him in his struggle. At once 

searched for and made sure of the letter , 

in the lining of his coat. | 

=) The letter was in its | 

place intact, the water | 


“yy 
7 Co “4 had not even soiled it. 
/_ 38+ Ralph feverishly slip- 
“ Bae pes into his clothes and 
otters urriedly strode off from 


the river. A narrow 
y, footpath ascended the | 
4\ bank,which here was less 
steep than on the other 
side. In a few minutes 
the lad had gained the 
plain and saw outlined 
against the sky the som- 
bre mass of a group of 
houses a little distance 
A light was burning at the window 
ine of them. But this time Ralph was 
8 friendly country, under the guns of 
fortress at West Point; and so, with- | 
a moment's hesitation, he started off 
the village. 
‘ne light which guided him brought ! 
to one of the first houses. The door j 
‘open. He entered, and recognised at | 
lance that be was in an inn. Tables | 
inged along the wall were still covered 
h bottles and plates—the remains of the , 
ning repast of some benighted travellers. 
hout any surpriso at the circumstance, 
ph walked up to a table, sat down at 
snd as no oneappeared to take his orders, 
gave a few raps with the bottom of an 
pty glass. A door at the end of the 
m cpened, and gave admittance to an 
wouan, who slowly entered. 
“My good woman,” said Ralph, “I 
‘e got lost on the plain, and gs your inn 
“pen at such an early hour, I shall be 
ch obliged if you will give me some- 
ng to eat and drink, for I am literally 
ng of hunger.” 
Vithout a word, the old woman took 
m a cupboard a loaf and a plateful of 


“The old woman took from the cupboard a loaf and a plateful of cold lard.” 


then, with an effort, replied, ‘‘ West Point 
is nine good miles from here, and if you 
want to get there this morning you bad 
better start at once.” 

Ralph arose, took a few coins from his 
pocket, and laid them on the table. The old 
woman’s embarrassment had not escaped 
him. What new danger was threatening ? 

“In these times of war,’ he said, ‘“ the 
roads are not over safe ; and although I am 
not rich, I do not care to risk being carried 
off by some party of English foragers. 
Do you think anything will happen on the 
road ?”” 

“<I do not know,” said the woman, in 
almost a whisper; “but I entreat you, 
young man, go away from here at once.” | tone. ‘Where is he, then, at this mo- 

“Thank you for your advice,” eaid; ment? For my orders are to rcach him 
Ralph, and, seizing his stick, he gained the | without delay.” 
door. | _ Iam not allowed to tell you where the 

A firm step at the same instant was | chicf is at present; but before his depar- 
heard outside. \ ture he charged me expressly to forward 

Unensy, the lad retreated into the darkest | to him myself any despatch that might be 
angle he could find. addressed to him from the French camp. 

At the same moment astrangerappearcd ; I will send on at once by one of my oticers 
on the threshold. He was of tall staturesind : the message that you give me.” 
hanghty bearing, wore a three-cornered , ‘Impossible, sir,” said Ralph, firmly and 
hat, trimmed with gold lace, and was | respecttully. ‘ The instructions given mo 
wrapped in a large black cloak, which he ; by Count Rochambeau were most precise. 
raised as he entered, and showed beneath | I am only to give the despatch I carry to 
it the blue uniform with gold embroidery | General Washington himself.” 
of the officers of the American army, “Do you forget who I am, then, that you 

Ralph could hardly repress a cry of joy | doubt my word?” replied the officer, visibly 
when he recognised in the strange officer | losing patience. 
the general whom he had seen with Wash- ) +I know quite well who you are, sir,” 
ington at Hartford. Benedict Arnold. the | said the lad; ‘for I saw you at Hartford 
celebrated patriot, the hero of Behmus! | on the 17th of September. You are Gene- 
And, forgetting the rules of military eti- | ral Arnold.” 


denly softened tone. ‘I did not recognise 
under that disguise a messenger from the 
marsbal.”” 

‘Notwithstanding the disguise, sir,” 
answered the lad, ‘* I found it very difficult 
to get through the enemy’s lines, for you 
are doubtless aware that the English are 
| in possession of the road from Newport to 
the Hudson.” 

“T know that,” said the officer. ‘‘Gene- 
ral Washington has been waiting for this 
message for some time, and he is sorry 
that it did not reach him before he lett 
West Point.” 

“General Washington has quilted West 
Point?” asked Ralph, in a aisappointed 


o 


d lard, which she set before Ralph. 


|. quette, he stepped out of the shadow, ex- “Well, then, you will find that my re- 
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sponsibility is enough to cover yours, and 


L order you to hand over the letter.” 
“But—’’ stammered Ralph. 


“Ah, old lady!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
had better get back to your room. We do 
not want you here any longer.” 


“In the name of his Majesty King George the Third.” 


“Tf you do not,” continued Arnold, ‘I 
must use force.” 

«I obey, general,” said Ralph. ‘‘ But 
I hope you will inform Marshal Rocham- 
beau that it is on your formal order that I 
have had to act contrary to my instruc- 
tions.” 

And taking a knife from his pocket, he 

ned the lining of his coat and drow out 

e letter, which he handed to Arnold. 

“Tt is well,” said the latter, greedily 
snatching the despatch; and, without 
thinkiog, he was placing his fiogers on the 
seal, when Ralph interrupted him with, 

“Did I not oY that the letter was ad- 
dressed to Goneral Washington ?” 

‘Quite so,” said Arnold, who slipped 
the despatch into a pocket of his coat. 
“Just wait here a minute, and I will go 
and wake some one who will take care of 
you.” 

He was coming towards the door, when 
he canght sight of the innkeeper, who was 

‘| knitting in the corner. 


The woman rose and left without a 
word; but as she passed the lad, she gave 


| him a look which seemed to him to be full 


of pity. 

Arnold went out immediately after her. 
ape remained alone, and, suddenly seized 
with a vague fear, began to look around in 


search of a means of escape. Then his 
fright appeared to him to ridiculous. 
What had he to fear from Washington’s 


most trusted lieutenant? Had he not 
heard before of the strange fantastic cha- 
racter of the conqueror of Behmus? Likely 
enough that by his bearing and speech he 
had annoyed Benedict Arnold, and hence 
the strange reception which had been given 
to him. Half reassured, he awaited the 
return of the general. 

A few minutes only elapsed. 

Heavy, regular steps were heard on the 
road. ‘The general appeared, and behind 
him were several soldiers, with bayonets 
fixed. Ralph started back to the end of 
the room, for in the new arrivals he recog- 


nised the scarlet uniform of Clint: 
fusiliers. 

But as he rushed tow: rds the der 
whence the hostess had disappear, 
Arnold ran after him, and catching kn 
by the arm, exclaimed, 

“Soldiers, take charge of this boy, ax: 
keep him safe!” 

‘“What does that mean ?’’ asked 2 
lad, finding himself rough]:' seized by ti: 
soldiers. 

“It means that I alone command hen. 
and that in the name of his Majesty Kr: 
George the Third, my gracious sovereign. 
I have arrested you ag a spy in the pay! 
traitors and rebels.” 

As he spoke Arnold brok« the seals, an: 
opening the despatch add:-essed by ke 
chambeau to Washington, greedily perux< 
its contents. 

Ralph looked at him, thunderstrai. 
The blow was so unexpected, so suddet 
that his bewildered mind refused to e1- 
plain it. No, it was not—it could not * 

sible! The man before him could x: 

the same officer, the glorious soldier ¢: 
whom the general-in-chief, in his presene 
pee spoken so eulogistically to the ma 
shal. 

He was the victim of a fatal resemblanc. 
And so he ventured to ask, 

“Sir, excuse my question, but you s:, 
not really General Arnold, the comms. 
dant of the American fortress at We: 
Point?” 

“Tam as I told you—General Benei” 
Arnold. Now, thanks to the clemency :: 
his Majesty the King of England, a brg:- 
dier in the British Army.” 

“Then, sir,” cried the lad, advancz: 
towards the general in spite of the soldia 
who held on to him, ‘‘not content wit 
betraying your faith, your oath, ys- 
country, you have stooped to add anotl- 
glory to yourself, and deprived a prt 
of a sacred trust, and taken away hiz 
what is dearer than his life—his beac. 
Shame!” 

Pallid with rage, Arnold drew one of k: 

jistols from his belt and pointed i =: 
ph. But the latter remained undaunte: 
and continued, 

“You can kill me, and add snoth:: 
crime to your infamy, but you cannot pr- 
‘vent my telling you before I die thst ¥ 

are a scoun and a miserable traitor: 

Furious at the insult, the general ms‘: 
astep forward so as to make sure of b 
victim ; but a sudden thought struck hic 
and he threw his weapon on to the tabi: 


saying to the soldiers, 

“Throttle the fellow, and gag hin. - 
that I shall never hear his ee: t's tongy: 
again. It is not for me to do justice -: 
spies.” 

And while the soldiers dragged B:l: 
away, Arnold, contemplating again ti 
marshal’s despatch, exclaimed, 

“Tt wants two words! I have been te 
‘hasty. But when the boy’s anger ls 


| cooled down, I will get them out of him. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEARLY GAROTTED: A STORY OF THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


By James Cox, n.N., Aurnorn or ‘How I Lost My FINGER,” ETC. 
CHAPTER III. 
IHANKS to the rotten state of the masonry, The middy did as he was told, and! with all his eyes, he lashed the end of the 


the remaining bars were very soon de- | directly Young knew that he had safely sash to the warder’s body and placed him 
ached; and, this done, Young drew him- | reached the ground, he began to cogitate close under the window. Then, without a 


elf up to the aperture, and, observing that | as to his own means of escape. ‘‘ Let me | word of farewell to that astonished official, 
here was no sign of any one moving about | see,” he soliloquised ; ‘‘it’s all very well, | he jumped on his back, got through the 
velow, told Courtney to lower himself while | but who’s to hold the rope for me? Ah! | opening, and lowered himself hand over 
e held on to the end of the sash. ‘“ You | I have it!” hand until within seven feet of the earth. 

He jumped back into the room, and lay- | Here he let go, and found himself standing 
ing hold of José, who was staring at him | by the side of the middy. 


von’t have far to drop; it’s not so high as 
thought. Away you go!” 


“ All well so far, Courtney. Now take my hand; we 
must run like riggers until we reach the cover of the woods. 
There we shall be comparatively safe; and I trust, with 
the aid of this useful little toy’—pointing to a compass 
hanging to his watch-guard—‘ we shall fetch the cape and 
the dear old Iris.” 

Nearly an hour had elapsed ere they reached the shelter 
of the woods, and when they entered its dark recesses they 
were almost exhausted from their sharp run. But they both 
felt that their safety depended on their pushing on with all 
speed. Young, after a look at the sky and his compass, 


“The Second Hound had just Seized the Youngster’s Arm.” 
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struck out for the southward ; but the pro- 
gress made was very slow, owing to the i 
thick tangle obstructing their steps. { 

It must have been nexrly midnight when, | 
faint and weary, they found themselves in 
an open glade at the foot of a steep hill, 
over which the white foam of a cascade 
was scen glistening. They appeared to 
have reached a large gully, and, crossing 
the stream which flowed from the base of 
the mountain, they threw themselves down 
at full length and drank of the cool waters. | 

They were congratulating themselves on | 
having reached this spot, when Young, | 
placing his hands suddenly on the shoulder 
of his companion, said, ** Hark! Do you 
hear anything ’” 

Courtney looked up, and felt alarmed at 
the expression he observed on the face of 
his companion. 

“There it is again! 
something?” 

‘Mhe middy listened, then replied, ‘I 
think, now, that I do hear a sound some- 
thing like the baying of a dog.” 

“IT thought so! The Spaniards have 
discovered our escape, Courtney! The 
sound you hear is the baying of the Cuban 
bloodhounds: They are hunting us down !” 

As he spoke, the unmistakable deep notes 
of the hounds were heard distinctly by | 
both, and at once they started to their 
fect. 

Flight was the first thing that suggested 
itself to the mind of the lievtenant, but 
this idea he quickly dismissed from his 
mind on looking at the face of the middy, 
who appeared worn out from the exertions 
he had already made. So he determined 
to face the ferocious animals and trust to 
the long-bladed knife he had taken from 

osé. 

“There's a chance yet, Courtney,” said 
he. ‘*The probabilities are that the 
Spaniards are somo distance astern of the 
dogs, and if we can only dispatch the 
canine brutes before the rascals discover 
us, we ought to bo able to hide ourselves 
somewhcre up there,” pointing to the thick 
brush on the elope of the hill. 

He then cut a heavy stick from a tree ' 
close by, which he gave to his companion, 
and, telling him to keep close at his side, 
braced himself up, knife in hand, for a| 
fight with the bloodhounds ! 

The crackling of the branches of trees | 
detioted that their cnemies were not far off. | 
The two officers strained their eyes across 
the narrow stream to the spot where the 
wood fringed the edge of the gully. 

Anotoer moment and the bushes opposite 
them suddenly parted, disclosing in the | 
bright starlight the forms of two huge | 
hounds, 

With rapid bounds they came tearing 
across the open space. Then, on arriving 
at the water, after a slight pause they 
threw their heads up, and, catching sight 
of the two officers, plunged into the river, 
and, emerging from it with cxtended jaws 
flecked with foam, sprang at the lieutenant, 
who had placed himself before the middy. 

As the foremost hound leaped at Young's 
throat that officer, with a rapid thrust, sent ; 
the kecn-edged knife into the brute’s heart, | 
and then turned quickly to assist his young 
companion, who had been borne to the earth 
by the other. 

The second hound bad jnst seized the 
youngster’s arm, but before the cruel white 
fangs had time to injure him the knife | 
swept across its throat, causing the beast 
to relax the grip, and it fell over into the 
stream, dead! 


Don't you hear! 


The lieutenant kicked the carcass of the 


other into the water, and, glancing for a 
second at the two bodies, to make sure that. 
they were being carried away by the 
stream, caught the middy up in his annus 
and ran to the rocks at the fuot of the cas- 
cade, 


With great difficulty he ascended the 


precipitous side of the mountain, stumbling | 


over great stones and boulders and receiv- 
ing many scratches from the prickly serub. 
All at once, when about half-way up the 
ascent, he felt the brushwood 5 


self he and the middy rolled into a pit. 


Neither was hurt, and on regaining their | 


fect they could not help laughing at this 
sudden termination to th ourhey. 

“Couldn't be better,’ ssid Young ; 
“just the sort of stow-hole we wanted: 
and here we'll stick until our friends tho 
Spaniards give up the search.” 

In truth, the hole in which they found 
themselves was admirably adapted for a 
hiding-place; it was closely overgrown 
with a specics of mimosa, and surrounded 
by a rampart of Jarge stones, while from 
its position it enabled theiu to sce all that 
passed in the gully below. 

Scarcely bad they settled themselves 
before they heard the voices of their pur- 
suers. 

Young. raising his head to the level of 
the pit’s mouth, and glancing through the 


leaves of the bush, reported proceedings to ! 


bis companion. 

“Hore they are, Courtney; they have 
just arrived at the stream, and there’s Don 
Blanco jumping aud gesticnlating like a 
monkey to his followers. Altozether there 
are about twenty soldiers with him, includ- 
ing our fat friend José, 

“«They are evidently puzzled at having 
lost the bloodhounds. Blanco is now 
pointing down the stream. No doubt he 
thinks that the hounds, on arriving at the 
water, ran down in that direction. Ab! 
they are sitting down now. I expect José 
can hardly move after his exertions. 

“Now, some of the soldiers are ¢xamin- 
ing the trees, and Blanco and José are 
coming in this direction. BRlanco_ points 
to the recks at the foot of the fall, but the 
obese José shakes his head violently. He 
evidently doesn’t intend to climb, 

“They are moving off now, I fancy; 
going to follow the course of the stream. 
Jump up here, Cuurtney, and have a equint 
at them.” 

The middy scrambled to the top of the 
pit, and not being able to get a good view, 
he unfortunately mounted to the summit 
of one of the rocks, thinking that he was 
well hid by the dwarf trees surrounding it. 
This indiscretion proved fatal, for the top 
of the rock being covered with a short 
grass that had heen rendered slippery by 
the spray from the cascade, afforded him 
an uncertain foothold, and before he could 
recover himself, he feil down on the oppo- 


site side, setting in motion as he fell a| 


number of louse stones, which went crash- 
ing down into the space beneath. 

As ill luck would have it, one of the 
soldiers who bad Veen lagging behind, 
filling his water bottle, happened to look 
up at that moment, and catching sight of 
something in the’ bush over his head, at 
once discharged his carbine in that direc- 
tion and alarmed his companions, who, 
with the commandant, immediately rushed 
back to inquire into the cause of it. 

The lieutenant, who had witnessed the 
fall of the middy and heard the crack of 
the carbine, scraubled without a moment’s 
hesitation to the aid of his brother officer, 


under | 
his feet, aud before he could recover bim- ; 


‘and was struck with dismay at fic 
youngoeter stretched out on his back a iw 
yards below, endeavouring tu stifle the 
groans which would rise to bis pzllid lips. 

Bending over him he said, 

“Courtney, my boy, surely you were uct 
| hit by that rascal ?” 

“T fear so, sir; but doa’t stop hers. 
| Leave me and save yourself.” 

“Don’t talk nousense, my lad. It's no 
; time to speak of leaving you, and here 
ome the Spaniards.” 

As he spoke the commandant, followed 
by the soldiers, surrounded them. 

Don Blanco twirled his moustactes 
+ fiercely, and commenced to abuse tie 
lieutenant in choice Spanish, when 
| officer, pointing to the wounded mi-i-iy. 
cut him short by requesting bim in an 
angry tone to assist him to remove t!« 
boy to some place where he could get Lis 
wound attended to. 

The commandant, with en ill grace. 
ordered four of his men to mzke a litter, 
and Young, tenderly lifting his wounded 
companion, placcd him on it; then they 
descended to the plain. 

The commandant intimated to Young 
that he intended to bivouac here till day- 
light. 

The licutenant stormed at the Spanicri, 
and begged him at least to send to Majagua 
foradoctor. At first threats and entreati< 
seemed unavailing, till, suddenly reeslicet- 
ing that he had some doublucns in his 
pocket, Young called the commandastt 
on one side, and, showing him tbe goti, 
offered to give it him if he would dispatei 
a man to the nearest village. 

This had the desired effect. Don Blance 
clutched the doubloons, and, after ordering 
a man to goto Majagua, directed the treop 
to pile their arms, first placing two sentinels 
to guard his prisoners. 

The lieutenant tovk off bis coat, ani 
telling the men to put the middy down. 
vlaced it under him. He then unbuttoned 
the poor fellow’s collar and examined him 
carcfully. 

“ Where are you hit, Courtney ?”” 

The lad pointed to his breast, and on 
\ looking at the place indicated, Yourg sew 
‘the mark of the bullet, and sitting down 
by the boy’s side, he tried to staunch the 
wound, 

“Keep up your spirits, Courtney. We 
shall have the doctor here soon, I hove.” 

“ All vight, sir; but it’s very painful,” 
he replied, in a faint tone. 
| Silence ensued. Honrs passed as Yours 
watched by the middy’s side, eudeavourins 
to cheer him up, while he could seere 
curb his impatience at the delay in the 
arrival of the longed-for aid. As for the 
poor boy, as he lay in agony, his curly heat 
resting wearily ou the moss-covered stor:s 
at the foot of the waterfall, with the stars 
looking pityingly down on the small white 
face from the blue vault above, his thoughts 
flew upwards to the twinkling worli: 
' which he saw through the Jattice- : 
| the tall palme, and he wondered what 
| heaven was like. 

A feeling of awe came over him as + 
glanced at the snow-white foam and glit- 
tering waters of the cascade which fell 
from the tall cliffs. It reminded him 
strangely of the time when he ard his pe: 
sister, little Ida, used to sit together ty 
the fireside at home, lovking at the picture 
in his father’s hig Bible cf Jacob sleepiue 
at the foot of a ladder, with angels ascend- 
ing and descending. 

Presently his mind began to wander. 
He thought, as he heard the rushing 
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waters and saw the flashing of the fireflies, 
that voices were calling him to follow 
ingels up @ ladder of silver. Then all 
sussed away like a dream, and he would 
‘ub his eyes with the faded sleeve of his 
niform jacket, and find that the cascade 
ind fireflies had taken the place of the 
ilver steps and bright spirits. Then all 


vas darkness. He grasped the hand of | 
iis brother officer tightly, and whispered 
aintly, 


“Did you sec them, Mr. Young, those 
ngels 2—What are they calling me for?” 

“No, my dear boy,” replied the lieute- 
iant, as he gently wiped the clammy dew 
rom the middy’s aching head. The voice 
if his friend, the music of the falling 
vaters, and the rustling of the long sweep- 
ng Ieaves of the palms, appeared to soothe 
iim; but soon the intense pain of the 
vound caused his mind to wander from 
he present, and now he was once again in 
tis much-loved home, a little fellow kneel- 
ng at his mother’s side. He began to say 
loud in a feeble voice a few words of the 
vell-remembered prayer she had taught 
1im—then he forgot the words; but his 
srother officer heard him repeat twice 
*God bless dear papa and mamma,” and 
hen there was silence—save for the falling 
vaters and the rustle of the palm-leaves. 

And now the golden moon rose silently 
sd majestically immediately above the 
all; and as it sailed upward and over the 
uguntain crest it seemed to Courtaey to 
ve the golden gate of heaven, and the 


WITHIN § 


Yous dozen years ago an invalid English ! 


lady named Mrs. Summers was stay- 
ug near Zermatt, in Switzerland, for the 
enetit of her health. Her two boys, 
resh from school, joined her for the holi- 
lays, glad indeed to have such a com- 
ete change from the monotony of school 
ife. They never tired of wandering up 
he valleys or climbing part way up the 
yumerous mountains which make Zermatt 
he headquarters of the Alpine Club. 
ourse, their excursions were limited, both 
xy their promises to their mother and by 
he rules of Alpine exploration, which for- 
il any difficult ascent being attempted 
‘xcept with competent guides. But not- 
vithstanding, they found plenty of places 
oramble about, though it was their daily 
vish to wake an ascent of a more difficult 
‘ind than those to which they were re- 
tricted, 

“I mean to go up there when I’m grown 
1,” said Ted, the younger of the brothers, 
” Rex. He pointed to the solitary peak 
% the Matterhorn, standing boldly out 
‘gainst the sky, its summit covered with 
»Tpetual snow. 

“s Wish 1d been Whymper,” said Rex ; 
“be was the first to ever go up. But 
‘anther won't hear of our trying it.” 

However, in the course of a fortnight a | 
“tg2 concession was made in their favour. | 
“ne of the most celebrated guides had a! 


Of | 


cascade flushed and sparkled until his eyes 
were fairly dazzled. 

He closed them, and again he was at 
home. His darling mother had him safely 
in her arms carrying him upstairs to his 
own little room, and the voice of his father 
| from below echoing ‘‘ Good night, my boy, 
| God bless you!” followed him. 

Again the scenc changed: this time an 
angel, with a sparkling diadem and the 
face of his mother, was floating up the 
silver stairs to the golden gates, and he 
was resting happily in her arms. Another 
change this time—only the falling waters, 
the rustling of the lesvcs, and the flashing 
of the fireflies, and he, a poor little middy, 
dying far from home in the dark Cuban 
forest. 

As he slowly realised this he whispered, 


come 2 little closer—it’s getting so dark— 
tell me—if you see mamma. I think I’m 
dying, it’s so cold.” 

‘Cheer up, my dear boy; don’t say that. 
T hope you and [ will have many a crnise 
together in the old Iris; but as the lien- 
tenant spoke tears gathered in his cye, for 
on looking at the lad’s face something 
within told him that the once bright and 
happy middy would never again tread her 
decks. 

The mists again clouded his sight, and 


rounding woods were full of howling 
monsters that were chasing him through the 


softly, ‘‘Please don’t leave me, Mr. Young; | 


| black recesses; nearer and nearer they ap- 
proach; they rush upon him, and as 

| gives himself up for lost, « light breaks on 
his vision, and he again sees the imuge of 
his mother; she bends over him ag he 
stretches forth his hands towards her, and 
snatching him to her bosom, he feels that 
he is floating through the air towards the 
foot of the silver stairs. Sweet strains of 
music burst upon his ears as they now float 
| upwards ; the nodding pals seem to wave 
| triumphantly, and their dark, tall shafts 
|and waving plumes are all fretted with 
gold. Now they are close to the golden 
| gates ! 

He looked up; it had all vanished again 
| like a dream, and he saw only the face of 
his shipmate bending yearningly over him 
| with a sadly tender look. 

He tried to recall his wandering senses, 
and pressing the licutenant’s hand he 
murmured, ‘‘ Good-bye ; please tell my 
dear father and mother that I died like an 
English officer and a Christian, and take 
, them a lock of my hair, and give one to 
‘little Ida. Good-bye!” 
|. The voico gradually faded, the smal! 
_ hand dropped to his side, then with onc 
‘longing upward look to the bright stars 
above, ‘‘the forget-me-nots of heaven,” 
‘he throw his arms aloft, and death kissed 
| his boyish face into peace, while all around 


this time there were no pleasant visions of ; was hushed save the falling waters aud the 
home, but a horror of darkness; the sur- | rustling of the palms. 


(To be concluded.) 


IGHT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


AN ALPINE STORY. 


By Pav Bake, 
Author of “ The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” etc. 


so soon as he was oldenough. But, young 
as he was, he had already made many diffi- 
| cult excursions, and even now was fre- 
quently employed to take the less adven- 
turous tourists to some well-known spot. 
With this young guide the two boys struck 
up an acquaintance. Their talk was of a 
very polyglot cbaracter—for the English 
boys did not speak French well, whilst 


these drawbacks they made capital friends. 

Mrs. Summers was not unwilling to have 
Jcan a companion for her sons in their 
rambles. 
made excursions in every direction, and 
found themselves accomplishing with com- 
parative ease walks and climbs which were 


tourist. Youth and practice gave them 
considerable certainty and skill in sur- 
mounting the difficulties and occasional 
| dangers of Alpine climbing. 

"I say, Jean,” said Rex, one day, ‘“ have 
you ever seen a chamois >” 

“Yes, I did once,” replied Jean, “ but it 
was a great way off, and ran away before 
I got near. But my father has shot three.” 


thing!’ cried Ted. 

‘‘They are very rare now, 
‘especially so near to towns. 
to go a long way to find them.” 


”? said Jean, : 


You have 


*n of about twelve years of age, called | 
Jean, an active, bright lad, who aspired to | 
ueceed his father in his dangerous calling ; 


‘Farther than we could get in a day?” 
“Oh! much farther.” 
“Then we must give that up,” suid Rex. 


little Jean was decidedly weak in the, 
English language; but notwithstanding | 


So day after day the three boys | 


not to be despised even by the accomplished ; 


“Pd sooner sce a chamois than any-, 


' «Look here, Jean, have you ever been to 
the top of that glacier ¢” 

He pointed to a mass of ice that in the 
| distance looked like a torrent of glistening 
| water rushing down between two moun- 
| tains. 


Paes Yes, once; my father took me. But 
| it long way.” 

| ‘an we do it in a day?” 

| ‘We might if we started early.” 

| Then we'll have a try at it. You shali 


| have a conple of francs if we do it.” 

This was not a big bribe, but it was a 
consideration to both Rex and little Jean. 
The latter was only too willing to make 
the attempt, but, fearing his father would 
never permit it if he knew, he resolved to 
do it without his knowledge, a fault that 
very nearly cost him dear. 

“We shall want o rope,” ho said. 
“There are some deep crevasses, and we 
must be tied together as we cross.” 

“Allright! Can you bring a rope?” 

“I can get one of my father’s, perbaps ; 
| he is away with a party going up the Mat- 
terhorn.”” 


' 
i 
Hl 
i 


| «That's capital! Meet us ot seven to- 
| Morrow morning ; we will be ready.” 

This was the first time that the boys had 
deliberately planned an excursion which 
would lead them far from the well-kuown 
routes. Once or twice before their enthu- - 
siasm had led them farther than they in- 
tended, but they could not help feeling 
that this was a different sort of thing, and 
Rex especially did not feck quite comfort- 
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able when he bade his mother good night, 
telling her they were going for a long walk 
next day, and would have to start early. 

“Take care of yourself, Rex,” said Mra. 
Summers ; ‘‘don't get into any danger; you 
know how anxious I am about you when 
you are away amongst the mountains.” 

“ All right, mother; we shall come back 
safely, never fear!” 

Even at seven o'cleck the sun was bright 
and warm in the valley, and it was bard 
to imagine that on the surrounding moun- 
tain-tops its rays were not enough to melt, 
the dazzling snow. The three Jads set off 
in high spirits. Jean had managed to 
secure a good rope; he carried bis own 
ice-axe and the others their alpenstocks. 
In an hour they were far above the level 
of the village, and amongst the tremendous 
mountains; another hour took them out of 
sight of houses, and they were alono. 

‘*We don’t seem to have come auy dis- 
tance,” said Rex; ‘‘the glacier seems as 
far off as ever.” 

“Tt takes three hours to get to the foot,” 
said Jean, ‘and we shall not get to the 
top till the afternoon. We can’t get quite 
to the top at all really ; we must cross it as 
non as we can and come back on the other 
side.” 

“Very well ; let’s go ahead as fast as we 
<an.” 

In the course of the next half-hour the 
English boys found themsslves in a part 
of the couutry quite unknown to them. 
But Jean seemed to be familiar with the 
youte, and piloted them upwards with 
complete confidence. They had to cross 
ene or two small torrents and plunge 
through an occasional group of firs, but 
tbe path was not a difficult one on the 
whole, and Rex felt easier in his mind at 
finding they were encountcriug no dan- 
gers. 

They reached the corner of a shoulder of 
the mountain about midday, and sat down 
to rest. Beside them was a precipice lead- 
down to the glacier, parallel with which 
they now had to proceed. Above them 
frowned the everlasting hills, crowned with 
snow which glistened in the bright sun. 
They sat down to rest for half an hour and 
eat some of the sandwiches which they had 
‘brought with them. 

“Tt was near here,” said Jean, ‘that 1 
once saw a chamois. He was standing on 
that boulder over the glucier—standing so 
still that he looked as if he had been cut 
out of the rock.” 

The boys gazed eagerly at the spot he 
pointed out, half hoping that they, too, 
might see one. 

Suddenly Jean put his hand on Rex’s 
arm, whispering, ‘ Keep still! Don't you 
see it?” 

They looked where he pointed; there 
-was a chamois browsing quietly on the 
scanty herbage, ignorant of the fact that 
three pairs of eyes were watching his every 
movement, 

“Oh, I wish I had a gun!” whispered 
‘Rex, with the instinct which makes boys— 
and some men—want to kill everything 
they sec.“ Can’t we gct at him ¢” 

““No; it is useless,” said Jean. ‘‘ Look, 
he has heard something!” 

The beautiful creature lifted his head 
and stood motionless in an attitude of 
attention. The boys crouched down and 
held their breath, though they were a 
quarter of a@inile away. Suddernly he put 
dack his ears, turned as if on a pivot, and 
&prang down the rock. Rex started to his 
fect in instinctive pursuit, forgot that he 

“13 on the edge of the precipice, and, 


missing his footing, disappeared from sight 
with a cry. 

Ted lust bis head, and would have 
jumped down after his brother. but Jean 
held him back. ‘ Keep'still!” he cried; 
“(we may save him! Perhaps he has not 
fallen far. Rex!” he shouted, but there 
was no reply. 


The young mountaincer’s eye soon caught | 


sight of a broken part of the edge down 
which he might clamber a little way and 
have a better view. He descended quickly, 
and Ted’s heart gave a great leap of joy 
as he heard Jean call out, ‘I sec him! he 
is on a ledge not far down. Untwist the 
rope!” 

By the time Jean had rejoined him Ted 
had uncoiled the strong rope and tied one 
end of it to a tree which grew near the 
edge. Lying down full length, with his 
head over the precipice, he could just catch 
sight of Rex lying on a ledge, stretched 
out, apparently dead. It seemed a miracle 
that he had not fallen to the bottom. In 
his descent he must have seized hold of the 
stones and tufts of grass and stayed his 
progress before losing consciousness. 

‘*T will go down,” said Jean, decisively. 
“Yon stay at the top and don’t let the 
stones at the edge fall down on me.” 

It was not a difficult feat for Jean to 
accomplish ; the descent of a rope is what 
most boys can manage. But it is a very 
different thiog when the rope is swinging 


loose over a precipice nearly a thousand | 


feet deep. However, Jean had a cool 
head, and his nerves were steady, so he let 
himself down quictly, not thinking of the 
danger he ran. He was soon beside the 
prostrate boy, and to his great relief found 
that his heart was still beating. 

But now came a difficulty which for a 
moment dismayed even the plucky little 
Jean, The rope was long enough for him 
to attain the ledge easily, but it did not 
reach to within nearly two fect of the rock 
on which Rex was lying. How was he to 
get Rex up? He was too heavy for him to 
lift off the ground—he could not support 
him with one hand and tie him with the 
other, and the rope was not long enough to 
tie him as he lay. What was to be done ? 

A moment’s ought solved the problem. 
“Ted!” he shouted. Ted's face appeared 
over the edge. ‘‘ You must come down to 
me.” 


‘Oh, I can’t,” cried Ted, who was ina i 


terrible state of fright. 

“Then I must leave Rex here!” 

“No, don’t do that, I’ll come.” 

“Tt isn’t bard if you’re careful,” said 
Jean. ‘‘Catch tight hold with your legs 
and come slowly. That’s right.” 

Trembling fearfully, Ted managed to 
obey, and was soon on the narrow ledge 
beside his brother. Rex gave a sigh as 
Ted knelt beside him, but did not regain 
consciousness. If he was to be saved it 
was clear that the others must save him. 

“Hold him up whilst I tie him,” said 
Jean. Ted supported him carefully whilst 
Jean made a loop and slipped it securely 
under his arms. 

“Now I will climb up to the top and 
then you must follow,” said Jean; ‘‘it will 
take both of us to pull him up. Don’t be 
afraid, the rope is very strong.” 

So the brothers were left alone whilst 
Jean climbed up. But to Ted's surprise 
he came down again and despair was 
written on his face. 

“I can’t do it,’ he said. “The top 
overhangs so much that I can’t get over 
it; there is nothing to catch hold of or to 
rest my feet against. It is impossible.” 


Ted gave way at this terrible news, and 
throwing himself on the ground began to 
ery convulsively, 

“Oh, what will mother say?" he sob- 
bed. ‘‘ We shall all die here und nobody 
will ever find us,” 

A large hawk swooped down near them 
and then flew away across tbe valley. 
Jean watched its flight and wished thar be 
| too bad wings. 

“Let me try,” suddenly exclaimed Ted, 
“perhaps I can do it.” 

“It’s no use,” replied Jean, ‘‘ we mnt 
think of some other way.”” He looked 
carefully around and his eye rested ona 
'small boulder which projected from tte 
side of the precipice. 

“Tf I were only on that I could scrawht 
to the top,” he said. ‘I almost reached 
to that very rock when I clambered dow? 
to sce if Rex had fallen to the bottom.” 

“Tf!” yes, but the boulder was at leas 
ten feet away, and there was nothing tc 
afford a foothold between it and the ledgs 
on which they were standing. 

‘I have it,” he suddenly exclaimed 
“ Quick, Ted, take down Rex again.” 

They loosened the knot and once mom 
laid Rex on the rock. He opened his eyes 
; and Icoked feebly around, but again lapeed 
into unconsciousness. There was a bad 
cut at the back of his head, but there was 
no time to think of that now, the first 
thing was to get them all out of immediate 
danger. 

“Now,” said Jean, seizing the rose 
firmly with both hands and feet, ‘ swi 
me, Ted, don't be afraid, I shan’t fall.” 

He leapt into the air towards the coveted 
boulder, and swung back again to th: 
ledge. The impetus took him right into 
the air on the opposite side, and he was 
hanging over the glacier with nothing 
between him and it. Ted seized his ides. 
aud as he came back gave him a bard 
push towards the coveted spot; this time 
he came within a few feet of it. It was 
a terrible crisis; it seemed as if the daring 


side of the rock, but he guided himself 
| skilfully, 
safe. He clasped the projecting boulder 
firmly and loosened himself from the rope, 
which swung back to within Ted's reach. 

“Now, Ted,” Jean soon shouted from 
above, ‘‘Icave holdof the rope for a minute.” 

Ted obeyed, wondering what was Jean's 
idea. It was pulled up out of reach for s 
moment and then again lowered. This 
time there was plenty of it. Jean had 
taken it from the tree and was holding it 
in his hands. Ted was able to fasten it 
securely to Rex as he lay on the ground. 

“Tell me when it is safely tied,’’ cried 
Jean. 

“It’s all right,” shouted back Ted. 

“ Then lift him up and hold him whilst 
| I fasten the rope to the tree again.”” 

This was soon done. Ted then com- 
menced the ascent of the rope, and thanks 
to Jean’s assistance at the top, he sur- 
mounted the difficulty of the overhanging 
ledge. In five minutes more all three were 
in safety. Rex’s head was bound up, and 
Jean started in search of some water, leav- 
ing Ted by his brother. 

‘Water was soon found, and Jean brought 
his hat full. Thanks to its icy coldness, it 
had a powerful effect on Rex, who in 8 
few minutes was sufficiently recovered to 
hear of how he was rescued. Before long 
he was able to commence the return journey 
leaning on the arms of his companions, but 
it was almost night before they reached an 
outlying chalet, of which Jean knew the 


boy must get dashed to pieces against the | 


One more swing and he was 


“The rope swung over a precipice nearly a thousand feet deep.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


owner. A messenger was dispatched with | moon shone ont over the mountains, shed- | 
a note to Mrs, Summers to relieve her ding mavic lights on snow and dark ravine, 
anxiety, 2nd tho boys lay down foracouple But the boys had small thoughts to-night 


of hours’ rest. ' 
The walk homo under tle guidance of 
the peasant was avery beautiful one. The | 


of the beauties of the Alps. They had 
come near knowing the horrors which lie 
hidden in the dim recesses of the moun- ; 


tains; and thankful were they all ah 


they found themselves once more «: 


the quiet little village of Zermutt ins: 


_ of amongst the lonely Alps. 


(THE END.) 


HOW THE REEDHAM BOYS MAKE THEIR 


O° attention must now be given to the 
wheels. We require five pairs. The diame- 
ter of these should be cqyual to the spaces eut out 
on the ‘foundation ” in Fig. 1. v one pair: 
one inch and a quarter, one pair (fly-wheels) one 
inch and three-quarters, and three pairs one | 
inch and a half. They are to be cut out of 
“thick ” card ; the fly-wheels shonld have six- 
teen spokes, the others may have eight or twelve. | 
In the centre of cach wheel make a pin-hole. : 
Fig. 16, full size, will show you how to mark j 
and cut out your wheels. ‘The shaded part is to | 


ay 


Fig. 16. 


he cut out neatly and carefully with a sharp 
knife. As cach wheel is cut out, paint it chrome- 
green, and edge each spoke with black. Next 
obtain a picce or pieces of wood about three- 
eighths of an inch square at the end, and about 
one or two feet long. Cut off five pieces, each 
two inches and a quarter Jong—this is probably 
rather longer than required, but they can be cut 
shorter ; they are for acles, and the ends should 
be painted black. 

Having all these prepared, fix each pair of ; 
wheels to an axle by sticking a pin through a} 
pin-hole. They are not to be permanently fixed | 
until the axles are stuck on the foundation, as 
possibly some of the pins may require to be: 
placed higher or lower in the axles in order that | 
all the wheels may be level at the bottom and 
the engine stand firmly when on a smooth sur- 
face. When this is done, fusten the wheels very 
firmly to the axics with pins cut in half. 1 
should add the wheels are nof intended to revolve. 
Next provide ‘ bearing-shafts ” by taking strips 
of thin card, the same length as the foundation, 
and about half an inch wide ; draw a line down 
the middle of each from end to end. Now fit 
them to the sides in order to mark on them the 
positions of the engine-whcel centres, A, B,C. At 
those make curves, as shown. Cut through the 
line (1, 2), it follows the centre line except at 


A piece of Bearing Shaft. 


A 


Full Size. 1 


Bearing Shaft complete, quarter of size. 
A B 


‘he curves ; the bottom is quite straight. Paint 
“‘vermilion,” or better still,‘ crimson- 


only a qu 


By tur Hrapwaster.® 


lake.” and elga with white. The bearing- 
shafts are continued round the ends front and 
rear, but for these it is best to take separate 
i of card of medium thickness ; they are 
rof an inch wide; paint and cdze 
like the side pieces, Guin in position on the 
sides and ends of foundation ; only the curved 
parts at A, hk, © appear above, the straight part 
of the upper edge as ‘flush’? (that is exactly + 
even) with the foundation, i 

Our copper wire (No, 9 in list) is now needed 
Cut two pieces just long enoush to fit dahtly 
Detween the second and third “‘raiseups,” fix 
them in position parallel with boiler, rither 
more than half way up, aud near the edge of the 
“ paiseups.” 

Lars are now to be made and fixed on the 
space in front; they are best made out of pieces of - 
wood—the remaiuler of that used for axles will 
be useful for this if cut down ; they should be 
about three-cighths of an ineh wide and thick, 
and halfan inch high, Paint the front side of 
one wile, of the other qreca : when dry, make a 
cirele on this front, and paint all bé reept 
within the cirels; make two similar for the 
hack, but these paint vermilion for the ecutres, 
In the top of each insert a bent pin with its 
head cut off for a hand! 

Now make the pur , the instructions for 
making ‘steam-funnel” will tell you how ; the 
only difference is that there is to be vo hole in 
the cireulur card at the end. The trout part is | 
painted  verinilion,” the rest black. Two are 
required at each end; they are placed on the 
bearing-shafts front and rear, about three-cighths 
of an inch from the sides. 

The ‘(FUNNEL ” now requires cur attention. | 
Tt is made of pap 
enough, when tight 


long. Gum the edge down. For the top, cut 
a circul: of medium card, three-quarters 


of an inch in diameter outside, half an inch in 
diameter inside. Fit this neatly on the top of 
the cylinder. Paint it black and gum in the 
centre of the funnel-box, previously described. | 


Funnel Top. 


A gold line ora strip of gilt paper round the top | 
of the funnel improves the appearance. j 


A circular piece of medium card three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, with a black cross or 8 


CARDBOARD MODELS. 


Diack diamond painted on it, should b-: 


in front of the fanuel-box. 


6 SAFETY-VALYES,” 
“dome,” 
rath 
long 


connec 


thick sewing-needles, at 
make with the points t 


should now be pnt. 


witl 
Obi 
out twa 
wo small i 


ted 


one-eighth of*an iuch apart, just bebin: 


red strip at the back of the ds 
eve end of these newdles carefull 


mie 5" 
¥ throws. 


holes, so as to allow them to stand oi 


an inch and a half. They st 


would ins 


each other at the top, but otherwise be 


dicular, They are connected wi 
pins with the heads cut off, bi 


are stuck into a little cube of cor 


the top of the dome. 


ith the dou. 
AE Whese p+ 


The engine is now tolerably complete 


only requires to be varnished. 
pose, obtain some ‘crystal’ v: 
quality, and apply it with a 1 
brash, One good coat should 
thoroughly dry before handling. 

There are many little detai 


| bably occur to you. I have seen a metal cartes 
case used to represent a cylinder, a wire 
from the top representing the steam f- 
| Little pieces of chain, front and lac 


sent coupling-chains, In seme, 


long enough and wide | for applying the vacuum brake is initat 
rolled, to form a cylinder | you need to do is to use your eyes and « 
about half an inch in diameter awl two inches | your ingenuity. Should you fail at fi 
be discouraged ; try once more. 


obstacle 
aud persevering attention. 
(THE END.) 


Reed, the father of the late Sir Ch. 
acreat admirer of, and occasion: 
columns, The orphanige is # 

Junction, Surrey.--[Eb, “ B. O. P.”) 


but what may be conquered by 


> Reedham is the orphanage founded by Dr. Ar! 


uated at ¢: 


For th 
arnish, © 
Jarge cat: 
sullice, Li. 
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ARTIFICIAL WOOD 
HOW TO MAKE IT AND WHAT TO MAKE 


By Dr. Scorreny. 


PART IL. 


4 Me first exer- | being stuck, the whole may be turned round 
cise I shall | and round in the progress of working. It mat- 
put you to is the | ters nothing what this moveable stand is. A 
manufactureofan | candlestick does very well, if you can find a 
artificial wooden | candlestick with candle-socket big enough to 


be no particular ' holding sand can always be got, and into the 
use in the thing! sand the mouth and neck of the flask being 
when made, but | stuck, every necessary purpose will have been 


it will bo a curi- | 
osity, and the! 
making of it is ' 
the very best 
, exercise that sug- ' 
gests itself tome 
after many years’ 
experience. 

You will per: 
haps here call to 
“= mind what I have 
*\ told you about 
-) thepungentsmell 
of oar working 
fluid, cupro-am- 
monium, if one 
chances to get 

sniff at it, and how that inconvenience 

‘ay be avoided by a little management. In 
ldition to that memory, please now bear in 
tind that the intensity of the smell of odorous | 
sings is in proportion to the surface exposed. 
‘resently, in order to use your cupro-ammonium 
nid, some must be poured out into a vessel into 
hich you can dip little picces of paper. Now 
; is evident that the smell of a pint of cupro- 
mmonium, or of any other smelling fluid, will 
e less intense if the vessel be a comparatively | 
arrow-mouthed jug than if it be a basin; but 
upposing a basin to be desirable for collateral ; 
easons, then much smell may be avoided by ! 
roviding yourself with a temporary cover, say | 
glass pane, which may be laid over the sur- 
sce, resting on the basin rim at the intervals ! 
then the dipping of your pieces of paper must ' 
e interrupted. : 
Next as to the paper you are to use in making ; 
his bottle of artiticial wood. The best for your j 
-urpose will be what is known as printing demy. 
Vnting-paper, having a glazed surface, is not 
wourable. The glaze is produced by animal 
ize, a material that does not go well with 
upro-ammonium. It matters little, practically 
thing at all, whether the printer’s demy be 
‘ew or whether it be printed upon. I have 
nade excellent artificial wood out of, I believe, | 
dlthe London daily morning papers ; so choose | 
‘our paper, and let us fall to work. Theoreti- 
ally and scientifically it matters not what 
hape you eut your paper into, but practically, 
nd present purpose regarded, there can be no 
‘onbt but that discs of a circular shape, and 
cored with cuts all round the circumference, are 
ues convenient. The discs may conveniently 
un about the following size : 


j sently, 


answered, 

Preliminaries being thus seen to, you pour out 
some of the cupro-ainmoninm in, let us say, a 
basin. Do not be sparing as to the quantity 
you pour ont, for a reasou to be explained pre- 
Take now one of your paper circular 


discs, and, with your forceps nipping it quite at 
the edge, dip it into the cupro-ammoniam bath. 
For how long? Ah! that is a question to be 
solved. Assuming your stock of cupro-ammo- 
nium to be in good working order—assuming it 


to have been brewing with the copper wire for , 


not less than a month, air having been furnished 
to it day by day, as already enjoined—then 
about three seconds will be long enough for each 
immersion. Nothing but practice will settle 
tho point, and after only a little practice the 
operator cannot be mistaken. Immerse, then, 
for trial a paper disc, and, withdrawing it after 
about three or four seconds, lay it upon the 
crown of your flask and spread it out regularly 
by means of your forceps and rubber-protecte 
finger. If it feel slippery like an eel the fluid 
has come to condition ; but otherwise, if the 
disc instead of feeling slippery give the impres- 
sion of harshness, then the conditions are not all 
that one would desire them to be. The main 


question is this: will the next disc, when ; 


steeped in the bath, removed, and pressed down, 
stick satisfactorily to the preceding disc? 
This we shail now see : 


Ihave shown you here how the discs must 
overlap each other like the scales of a fish. 


The basis, or model of our bottle about to be, | You need not be particular in aiming at the 
ot rather flask, shall be a common oil-flask. | mathematical symmetry of the scale lying on a 
Provide yourself, then, with one of these, and j fish’s skin ; it would be folly to attempt such a 
Urause it thoroughly from all oil, the least | result except your discs had been mathematically 
tach of which would be fatal to the success of | cut to pattern, and extremely difficult of execu- 
cur workings. Having done this, provide some | tion in any case. Supposing the adhesion to be 
sort of stand, into which the neck of the flask | satisfactory, you can go on covering the entire 


OF IT. 


| surface of the oil-flask, and I should think com- 
mon sense would sugsest that when you have 
come down a certain distance in your working 
it will be more convenient if you take the flask 
| out of its support and reverse it on a tumbler 


bottle. There will | admit the neck of the flask. A marmalade pot ‘ thus 


When one course of overlap disc-layering has 
been finished in the way described, I would 
jadviso you, this being your first experience, to 
j lay your work aside and let it dry. It will bo 
easy now to seo whether the overlap « 
be all that was desired, and what the process is 
capable of. You are to remember, please, that 
we nim at no mere sticking together comparable 
to the result of gumming or pasting, but to an 
actual incorporation of material, so that junc- 
tion being once effected, the layers can pever 
; more be separated by any known means, Were 
it otherwise, a thick material resulting from 
‘ ageregated shevts of paper would have no claim 
} to the designation “artificial wood.” It would 
H be simply papier mache, reducible to paper pulp 
: by mere steeping in water ; whereas the mate- 
rial you and I are now engaged upon may be 
not only steeped in water, Lut actually boiled, 
and will never come to pieces. It will beluve 
under those circumstances exactly like natural 
wood—that is to say, will soften a little to a 
certain depth, no more. 

Cupro-ammonium is a very fanny thing to 
work with, and has many curious ways. One 
, curious point is this: Capable of electing such 
complete adhesion—nay, more, incorporation, 
actual, bodily, as we have seen it to be—yet 
that quality ecases after only a few winutes’ re- 
moval from the bath. If you ask me the why 
and wherefore, frankly, 1 am unable to tell you, 
not myself knowing, though I have worked at 
this material for more than twenty years. So 
whatever work has to be done with cupro- 
ammonium has to be quickly done. 

Another point of very highest importanco is 
the following. Do you remember my telling 
you not to be sparing in the quantity of cupro- 
ammonium poured from the ‘* brewing bottle,” 
as we Will call it, into the dipping basin? The 
fact is that every bit of paper you immerse and 
withdraw weakens the original solvent power of 
the bath, so in proportion as the bath liquor ‘s 
smaller in quantity, by so much more speedily 
will its work power be lessened. Fora longs 
time that working power can be, and in practice 
is, restored by additional copper stecpage, but it 
cannot be restored indefinitely. 

Now pour back your bath-liquor ; put away 
your tools, hereafter to renew your bottle build- 
ing. Go on adding layer to layer until your 
bottle is as thick as you wish it to be, then 
giving the thing a sharp crack with a hammer, 
the glass flask will cramble almost tosand, which, 
when shook out, your own flask of cuproxylene, 
or artificial wood, will remain without support, 
but quite able to take care of itself. 


(THE ENDJ) 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


AMI. N. W.—1. Most likely your birds died of inflamma- 
tion, but of what organ we could not tell without a 
post-mortem examination, How could we? All 
queries relating to diseases should be accompanied 
with a description of the bird's or animal's usual diet 
and treatment. The questions answered by a 
professional man, but not by a wizard. 2 Food for 
tits: German paste, insects, mealworms, or a little 
raw meat scraped, hemp-seed, and a little poppy or 
maw-seed, of which they are very fond. 


Fox TERRIER.—1. No. He isa badly-bred one. 2. Dry 
the leaves or ferns first in the usual way, then they 
will take the paint with plenty of gum in it. 


FIREFLY.—We can hardly give at present what you 
ask for, as other subjects must have a turn now. 


SHORTHAND.—Personally we prefer Pitman's system, 
for though somewhat difficult to master, it has the 
advantage of legibility. 

E. W. T.—1. “Sigurd the Viking,” by Paul Blake, was 
substituted for “The Two Chums” in our last vo- 
lume, and this for the very simple reason that the 
“ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” was in progress, and 
we did pot care to have two long serial school stories 
running at the same time. A school story b Paul 
Blake will appear in this volume. 2. Thanks for the 
sketch, but it is hardly up to our standard for publi- 
cation. 


;NORAMUS.—The transparent colours usually supplied 
for magic-lantern painting are Prussian blue, 
boge, carmine, verdigris, madder brown, indigo, 
crimson lake, and ivory-black. No particular method 
of mixing the colours is requisite; ordinary colours 
will do, but they must be good. Gamel-hair brushes 
are better for the purpose than sable ones, as they 
leave fewer brush-marks. The colours must not be 
too thin. The first wash, if water-colours are used, 
should be mixed with a hot solution of gelatine, and 
when that is cold you can sl up with colour 
mixed with cold water, Varnish thinly with mastic 
varnish. If your lamp is an oil one, you must make 
the greens bluer than you wish them to show ; the 
yellows must be rather orange in tint; and no’ pur- 
oles or violets must be used. This is owing to the 
ys of the lamp being so yellow, and so deficient in 
lue. ‘The purer the colour of your light, the more 
atural must you pai Common glass 
is always used, Hc nm magnify with- 
out a magnifying-g1 


J. MonDvuR.—The tray with the amber-coloured stuff is 

a “graph.” We have given mavy recipes for it. 
Here is another. Six parts by weight of pure glyce- 
rine, four parts by weight of water, two parts of 
varium sulphate, and one part of sugar. Mix them 
together, and let them soak for twenty-four hours; 
then melt at a gentle heat, stir until thoroughly 
mixed, and pour out the composition into your tray. 
The ink is Judson's violet dye and water. 


V. P.—The author of ‘I Stood on a tower in the 
wet” is Alfred Tennyson. Rather a rash prophecy 
of Dr. Macdonald's ! 


Wi. R. M.—1. There are none left. 2. You can buy a 
new lantern lens at most working opticians’. 
3. Moda marine engine fittings, etc., can be got 
from S.evens, in Aldgatc ; or Hamley, in Holborn; 
or Kateman’s, 


J. W, C.— Requiescat in pace” 2 ey, he rest in 
peace”), the initials of which are R. I. P. 


W. G. RoBRRTS.—Put some ammonia in the water you 
wash your sponge in. That will soon clear it of 
grease. 

N.C.—You can buy colours for magic-lantern slide 
painting, and a book of instructions, from Brodie 
and Middleton, Long Acre. 


J. MYLEs.—Take the pottery you found in the gravel- 
pit to the curator of the Maidstone Museum. In all 
cases of such finds you should communicate at once 
with the local museum or archscvlogical society. 


SATURN.—For “‘ shooting stars,” see No. 166. 


| SURVEYOR.—Write to the agents for the Colonies. 
They will give you all information, and put you in 
the way of obi ing an appointment. 


F. A. JoHNSON.—The grapes are very fairly painted, 
but we have no means of knowing if you will succeed 
in the profession. You could do no harm in encuu- 
Taging the gift which you possess. 

T. CARPENTER.—1. You can patent almost anrthing. 
but you will not always find it worth while. In 
hanging pictures it is not so much that cords are 
admired, as that the only fixing procurable is in the 
board that generally runs round the cornice. If you 
have got the fixing you could hang your picture 
“invisibly” by having the cord so short as not to 
show above the frame. You had better think twice 
before you spend over a hundred pounds, for it 
would cost you that. 2. Half-bred Himalaya, per- 

apa. 

A. B.—Not yet, at allevents. The making the har- 
‘monium would resolve itself into buying its parts 
ready-made and fixing them together. You could 
hardly make the notes. 


W. C. DoLEsIo.—Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, uncle 
of Henry Vil, was renowned for his hospitality. 
When he died it was reported that a monument was 
to be erected to him in St. Paul's, but he was buried at 
St. Albans ; and for many years afterwards, when the 
strollers in St. Paul's left to go to dinner, those who 
remained behind used to say that they were not 
going home yet, but would stay a little longer, and 

look for the monument of the * good duke.” Hence 
(dining with Duke Humphrey” was dining on no- 
ing. * 


GUINEA-PIG.—1. Our article on Magic Lantern Slide 
Painting was in our first volume in No. 10. You 
could get the Part containing it. 2. Transfer pic- 
tures arc not always transparent; when they are 
they will do, when they are not they will not. 
8. Shadow figures make excellent slides. 


A Lost CoMRADE.—If you write to the headquarters of 
the regiment, and give your friend's name, you will 
be informed as to his whereabouts. Address the 
officer commanding. 


C.D. F.—1. You will find the “Rules of Football” in 
the “‘ootball Annual,” published at the,“ Cricket 
Press,” Paternoster Buildings, £.0. 2. “The Boy 
Ceptain” began In No. 38. 8. Yea. It should be 

e 


TEMPESTAS QUERELARUM.—1. Why not have tried it 
instead of asking? We have referred to No. 114, and 
it says that the smaller pot is to have g “few holes 
bored in its side so as to make a little fire-baskei.”” 
What is your difficulty? You can do it with a 
gimlet. 2 Ask at headquarters, 3, Try Logan's 
“ History of the Clans.” 


JOuN BULL —1. “ Hours with Peter,” we suppor, tly 
same 43 Taley's “Hore Pauling,” © Wilke ¢ 
Wilhelm means * defending many.” 


TIPTONIA: Algiers was bombarded on Angus 
1316, as stated in “ Through Fire and Water.” Gr 
tuitous almanacks are not to be trusted for di 
They are simply copied one from the other, anlty 
errors are perpetuated. 


Frotics.—Read the articles on Ventriloquism ate 
second volume. 


JENKS T.—Civil Service clerks of the dividin 
commence at £100, and have their jes Incr 
every three years till they receive £400 a year. Cia 
of the lower division commence at £30, and rm’; 
three yearly increases of £15 till they are in mez 
of £200 per annum. There is practically no poe- 
tion from the lower to the sher division 
course, some of the clerks of higher diris:: 
get further promotion and higher salaries tte: 
selected for more important posta. 


A. VINSON.—See No, 144. You can get castings 
molel engines from Mr. Phelps, 257, Rentah Im. 


Qviz,—You have to pass three examinations bd” 
you can become a solicitor. The preliminary exx- 
heen costs ee and the sition tinthaiees ars 

tion. English composition, aritl opt 
phy of Europe, history of England, Latin, and tv 
other languages, the candidate having his choice: 
of advanced Latin, ancient Greek, French, Gem: 
Spanish, or Italian. If you fail you can go op au: 
Second trial only costs a sovereign. 


W. Wxss.—Write to the publisher of the magarie = 
which the stories appeared. 


PAUL WILSON.—Get Goy’s Penny Athletic Clab Dir: 
tory, published in Leadenhall Street. 


NEMO NUNQUAM.—L. The black English postagesr 
was as peuny- one: For dealers see our wry 
2.No. We have so many from well-known ics 
that there fs hardly any c! 


J. P.—Get some oiled foolscap—the waterproa! pe 
of the copying-books—and cut your stencil-plate:5 
of it. Lay it on a sheet of glass, or cut tt on: 
thick cartridge-paper, and then soak the pape 
linseed-oil, Tinfotl can be used. Sheet cope 
the most durable substance, but it is the mos 
cult to deal with. Cover it with wax and sca: 
the pattern, and bite it out with nitric acd. [s+ 
back of the plate ls smeared with a little oil thea 
tings will come out clean. 


ASTRONOMER.—1. Probably of nebulous matter; t+ 
exact constituents of comets are not yet kon 
2. The collapse of the comet, and no inconrenia? 
whatever to the earth. 


Puiz.—Scrub your hands well with orange or koa 
peel, and the tar stains will soon disappear. 


D. H. S.—The articles on “How 
to Make Gymnastic Appara- 
tus” were in Nos. 111 and 112. 
We there showed how you 
could get a horizontal ba 
plete for less than a sovereign. 
There is certainly no necessi 

ten guineas for 
r you can get, 

ar alone is con- 
not 


I 
rained ash seven 
long and an inch and 
three-quarters in diameter, 
with a steel core. 


Lawn TENNIS.—It will cost you 
five-and-twenty pounds at the 
least. First you have to Jevel 


and drain your ground. Then 
spread over it an inch thick- 
ness of broken stones. Upon 
this four inches of cinders 
have to be thrown, each load 


of cinders being sifted, and the 
large put at the bottom, the 
fine at the top. This has to be 
done in layers, and each layer 
must be well rolled. About 
three loads of brick rubbish, 
well broken up, are then to be 
sifted over the whole court, 
and rolled in. The court will 
want rain to set it well toge. 
ther. Where cinders can he 
easily obtained the cost may 
be much less. 
A New READER. 
“ History of 
from any law 
is no difference in meaning 
between farther and further, 
and am mongst—it 
is only a ion of euphony. 
Gray is the colour made exelu- 
sively of a mixture of black 
and white, grey that given by 
mixture ther colours, 
ce French bluish gre 
grey of the morning, ete. See 
any book on Chromatics ; never 


mind the dictionaries, 


*,* Next week's Number will be our usual DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, and will cost 2d. Any additional copies likely to be required should 


be ordered of the booksellers at once. 


= ew 


Vol. V.—No. 2086. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1682. [DoUSLE NUMBER. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 
A GRANDFATHER'S YARN. 
CHAPTER I. 
Ww" I was a young fellow,” began; No one had asked him to tell a story, The | proverbial “three | score years and 
my grandfather— | Some of us had almost forgotten that he | ten” was an old story with him, and even 


There was a general silence and a settling | was sitting there in his big chair, one of | the ‘‘four-score” awarded to the strong was 
f ourselves in our seats, as the wavering | the group which crowded round his own | receding into the distance. Yet there he 
oice of the old man uttered these magi Christmas fire at Culverton Manor. He| sat, in his old straightback chair, hale and 
rords. was an old, old man, was my grandfather. | bright, as he looked round on us his 


Christmas. 
——— 
‘ay winter is upon us 
with its snow, 

The hoar frost traces 
ferns upon the pane ; 

Withont a sound the 
heavy-laden wain 

Trges along the road its 
progress slow. 

Sitter the blasts the 
hardy sailors know 

Who guide their ship 
across the weary 
main, 

Hoping to reach their 
well-loved home 
again 

tre Christmas bells cease 
swinging to and fro. 

Come! let ushailexulting 
this glad time, - 

Now all the earth is filled 
with noly glee, 


And bells have meaning 
in their lcng-drawn 
chime. 


I+t us with kiogs and shepherds bow the knee, 
And praise the Christ who left His throne sublime 


Frum sin's o’ermastering bonds to set us free. 
{Dravenyby Arihur Hsdeon, 
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ante, sone and daughters grey-haired al- 
ready, grandchildien, who sume of them 
were staid beds of families themnwlves, 
and the little group of great-grandchil- 
dren, who knee us well as any one that 
when their father's grandfather began to 
talk of “the days when he was young,” 
it was worth their while to bold their peace 
awl prick up their cars. 

“When 
my grandfather, stroking bis old grizzled 
moustache, “I was # cornet in the Buffs. 
It was in the year—heigho ! my memory’s 
getting rusty !—it was in the year 1503, I 
bolieve, when every one was expecting the 
French over, und I was quartered with 
ny regiment at Ogilby. Ogiiby is an in- 
land fown, you know, thirty iniles from 
here; and as there was not much imme- 
diate danger of Bonaparte dropping in 
upon us there without good warning, we 
hud a lazy rollicking time of it in that 
bright little place. We young officers, boys 
that we were, thought it a fine thing tolive 
as grand gentlemen, and spend our pay half 
a dozen times over in all sorts of extra- 
vaganens, And, I recollect with sorrow, I 
was as bud as any of thom. 

“Our colonel was an easy-going old 


soldier, who had been a wild blade himself 


once, und held that it was little use looking 


too sharply after us, so he didn’t look | 


after us at all; and we in consequence did 
just os we pleased. Sometimes we in- 
vited all the gontry round to feast with us 
at moss, and pledged our pay months in 
advanco to load tho table with the most 
costly delicacies. At othor times we would 
sally forth, and out of sheer mischicf 
organiso a riot in the town, and end the 
night with broken heads, and now and 
then in the lock-up. And when we. were 
tired of this, wo got up I know not what 
gaictics to pass tho time. 

‘As I said, I was as bad as any of them 
—worse perhaps, For I had had a good 
home and careful training, and knew all 
the timo I was joining in the exccsses of 
my comrades that I was a fool anja pro- 
digal, and a traitor to my botter self. And 
yot I wont on, and might have gone on 


to tho end of the chapter, had not an event | 


Rappensd to mo which served to pull me 
up short, 

‘Ono evening that winter our festivities 
culminated by a grand entertainment 
given by the officers of our mess to all tho 
countryside. Com) d with this, our 
former offorts in the samo direction had 
heen mere child’s-play. We had hired the 
largest assembly room in the town, and 
decorated it regardless of all expense. 
Tho wine merchants and confectioners for 
miles round had beon exhausted to furnish 
our supper, and the tailors and milliners 
driven nearly distracted over our toilets. 
Ogilby had nover seen such a brilliant en- 
tortainmont, and the officers of the Buffs 
had novor achioved such s triumph. 

‘\ I was among tho last to leave the gay 
aceno, and as I stepped out into the chill 
winter air and called for my horse, the 
clock of the ehurch was striking four. My 
man had to help me to my saddle, for, 
what with the sudden change of air, added 
to tho excesses of the evening, I was- not 
stony, enough to do it myself. My man 
was the son of an old tenant of my father’s, 
and as ho had known me from childhood, 
T was used to allowing him more familiarity 
than most gentlemen allow to their ser- 
vants. I was, therefore, not surprised 
when, on reaching my quarters, after help- 
ing mo to alight, he stopped a moment to 

cak to me before I entered the house. 


| 


| 


_ had I got beyond the village when th 


**+ By your leave, Master Hal,’ said he, 
saluting, ‘I thougut you might hke to 
know there is Lad news from Culverton.’ 

“* How?’ I demanded, scarcely taking 
in what he said. 


‘ 


‘hold to maintain the canter of the mr 


«Bad news, begging your honour's : 


pardon. 
the dairymaid at tbe Vicarage, who your 
honour may know is my sweatheart, or 


was a young fellow,” began rather Tam hers; and by your—’ 


“*Sirrah, man, drop your sweetheart 
and come to your news: What ie * °° 

“Tt is news of the require, Maeves fal!” 
suid the man, ecricusly. 

““*My father!’ I exclaimed, suddenly 
sobered by the name. 

“*He is ill, please your honour. He 
had a stroke a werk ago, and Phu-be says 
his life is despaired of. 

“ ¢Tll a week, and I never beard!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why did no one tell me?’ 

“Your honour may remember you 
have not examined your letters fur three 
days past.’ 

“It was truc. In the whirl of excite- 
ment, with late nights and later mornings, 
and never-ending frivolity, my very letters 
had lain on my mantelshelf unopened ! - 


“My man turned to take my horse | 


away to the stable. His action recalled 
me suddenly to myself. 

“©* Hold!’ I said; ‘Icave the horse here, 
Tucker, and help me into the saddle 
again.’ 

“Tucker gazed at me in astonishment, 


| but did as he was bid. 


“*T am going to Culverton,’ I said, 
shortly, taking up the reins. 

“‘«To Culverton! At this hour, and in 
this weather!’ said Tucker, in tones of 
alarm. ‘Stay at any rate till you have 
bad a night’s rest, for you need it, master, 
and till I can put up what you need for the 
journey.’ 

“«* Let go my horse, man!’ I cried, ex- 
citedly, setting spurs to the animal and 
abruptly ending the honest fellow’s re- 
monstrance. 

“The thought of my father lying ill, 
dying perhaps, and me here revelling in 
Ogilby, made it impossible for me to con- 


template a moment's delay, even so much | 


as to change my gay attire or provide 
myself with necessarics for the journey. 
Culverton was thirty miles distant. I had 
a good horse, and with all my dissipation 
I was capable of a fair share of endurance. 
I therefore yielded to my impulse, and 
halting only to leave word with a comrade 
whom I met to explain my absence to the 
colonel, I dashed off into the night on my 
way to Culverton. 

‘* What were my thoughts during those 
first few hours I need hardly tell you. I 
hope and trust none of you will ever be 
tortured by the self-reproach of which I 
was then the victim. 

“For some distance out of Ogilby the 


roads were pretty good, and I made toler- ' 


able progress; so that when morning broke 
about seven I was at least a dozen miles 
on my journey. I could scarcely brook 
the delay of a few minutes at the first 
village to rest my horse and swallow a 
hurried breakfast; but I knew that for the 
rest of the way accommedation, either for 
mun or beast, was very limited, and, there- 
fore, prudence made the unwelcome delay 
a necessity. 

‘Once more in the saddle I hoped to 
make up for lost time; but in this I was 
fated_to be disappointed. For scarcely 


e 
weather suddenly changed. 


I had it im a letter from Phuwte, . 


i 


! through tke drifts and obstacles of the st- 


‘ling at every step. Our only ch 


brought snow with it, ligkt at tnt, ty 
increasing in heaviness as the day went , 
The road rapidly became cover d, aiday| 
horse, unable on the treachervus [+:. 


only with my mil*ary cape, wet 1 4] 
drew more closesy sound me st + 
step. How I wished I had taken Tui 
prudent advice! But it was toot 
help it now, 

“What troubled me most was net: 
cold, or the driving suow in my fae. ! 
the slow pace at which progress was 1 
possible. I had hoped to reach Cul 
by noon, but by noun I had accom 
scarcely two-thirds of the distance. 
every moment the difficulties of thy « 
were increasing. My horee trod: 
gallantly. The trot had long since ¢ 
place to a walk, and the walk in turn: 
became a sheer struggle for pro 


certain road. As for me, I was nu: 
frozen in my saddle, eud more than 
was compelled to dismount and tni: 
along beside my horse in the decp sow 
order to keep the blood going in ny ¥ 
And all the while the thought of m 
lying there at Culverton, neglected 
haps, with no son at band to tend ix 

drove me nearly frantic. 3 | 

«The afternoon dragged on, and tewsts 
dark the snow ceased to fall. That 
at least some comfort, for to buttle th: 
that storm in the dark would bave bea = 
impossibility. As it was, my good 
was even now ready to drop, and I ms 
little better plight. If either of us {si 
it meant an entire night in the suow.«' 
that would be little short of certain cts: 
It was a dreary prospect. 

‘« However, as I say, the snow ccax1 
fall, and towards night the sky over 
began to clear, until presently the 2¢* 
shone out and lit up the wintrr st. 
But for this light we might have lott 
way hopelessly, for the road lay ovr’ 
heath, which, being all covered in sor. *: 
had only the wayside posts to direct us#- 
keep us on the beaten track. 

“It must have been near eight o'cet. 
sixteen hours since I had left the aseut 
at Ogilby, when I caught sight mt 
moonlight of a small cottage s little ¥ 
removed from the road gn our‘ight. 1 
sight of this, the first habitation we tsi 
passed for hours, was welcome inde*!. + 
could scarcely stand with hunger, fatir 
and cold, und my brave horse was 


reaching Culverton that night was in s* 
ing such rest and refreshment as this i 
might afford, and I therefore gis! 
turned aside aud led my weary steed sc 
the by-path that led up to it. 

“Tt was a small tumbledown cottage.‘ 
rather barn, and ray fond hopes as to 
and refreshment were dashed at once. 
wasempty. The broken door stood 9) 
the roof was nearly fallen in, and evets 
thing within and without testified that 
weeks at any rate it had been des” 
Still it had walls and a roof, and soif © 
were not to have board we might st 
for an hour or 80 help ourselves to 1o¢3 
ings. 4 

“I led my horse in, and after m0 
groping about was delighted to dist 
in one corner of the hovel a sort of st 


h u The chill ' which had evidently at one time or othe 
, morning air freshcned to a wind which : been occupied by acow. The 


ws 


ill strewn with a little old and very vile 
raw, which, however, was an unexpected 
ixury to us both, and a mere mouthful of 
ale hay remained in the trough. To 
1ese desirable quarters I conducted my 
ithful companion, who without ceremony 
avoured the hay, end then, too exhausted 
»stand, dropped into areoumbent posture, 
id lay stretched on his side on the straw. 
quickly followed his example, creeping 
iclose to him as I could for the sake of 
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the warmth, and thus we lay in the dark, 
resting as we had never rested before after 
our day’s work. ‘ 
“My one fear was lest I should fall 
asleep. In spite of my anxiety about my 
father, and my bitter reproaches against 
myself, I felt a stupor come over me 
which it was almost more than human 
nature to resist. Once or twice I dozed 
off for a moment, and then woke by an 
effort, each time more painful, until at last 


I was tempted to give in and resist no 
longer, whatever it cost. 

‘“*T had just come to this resolve when 
I became suddenly aware of the sound of 
voices in the cottage. Whoever they be- 
longed to, I felt sure they must have 
entered after me, for I had explored every 
corner of the place when I took possession. 
They had probably entered during one of 
my tits of drowsiness. 

(To b¢ continued.) 


CHRISTMAS ON THE SKREED ROCK. 


8 children we were all fond of Uncle 
| John, and there was great joy among 
1on that memorable Christmas Day which 
spent with us. 

Uncle John’s Christmas Days were spent 
all sorts of pleees, but very seldom in 
agland, for he was captain of the Arizona, 
id was counted at his prime one of the 
lest officers in her owner’s service. Little 
thel, it is true, expressed—confidentially 
us her brothers and superiors—that she 
[t some disappointment that our gallant 
lative did not come in his uniform. But 
a boys were quite willing to overlook the 
atter of costume if only we were allowed 
listen to his after-dinner tales. 
Uncle John—or Uncle Jack, as he asked 
to call him, Jack being a more appro- 
iste name for a sailor—was at the time 
which I am writing a tall, firmly-built 
an, with a brown beard, a bronzed face, 
frank blue eye, and a kindly expression, 
iich in moments of anger or of danger 
came, I have been told, extremely stern. 
en who shirked duty did not care to 
set my uncle’s eye when he wore that ex- 
ession. To us, however, he appeared all 
at was kind and gentle. And there was 
dash of the hero in him, which caused us 
\eonsciously to associate him in our minds 
th our favour:te characters of history and 
mance. When we read of them we some- 
ow always thought of Uncle Jack. 
After dinner we assembled in the draw- 
g-room—myself (my name is Sviliata), 
y brother George, and my sister Ethel. 
y mother accompanied us, and we took 
1 places before the great hog fire. The 
rtains were closed and the lights turned 
If down, so that one saw or imagined 
ae shadows in the corners, which ap- 
and disappeared as the logs blazed 
emouldered. 

I don’t think I ever remember so long a 
lf-hour as that one which elapsed between 
e time of our leaving the dining-room 
d the arrival in the drawing-room of 
acle Jack and my father. We captured 
e daring captain, however, made him 
‘soner, carried him in triumph to the 
m-chair reserved for bim by his brother, 
ho was our father, and sentenced him to 
Nasa story. He consented, after some 
‘etended demur, and then, as if to make 
§ partly responsible for the failure or suc- 
88 of the narrative, added, ‘‘ But what 
rt of a story ?” 

“About the sea, of course,”’ said George, 
ot, I am gure, wishing to insinuate that 
acle Jack could not tell a story about the 
ad if he had a mind to. 

“About adventure,” I added, for a story 
dat merely told of sailing and of flying- 
th and coral reefs would sound, I thought, 
% much like school books for such an 
ccasion, 

“Tell us something that occurred at 

”” suggested George. 


And little Ethel, who seldom ventured 
on any amendment to the propositions of 
her brothers, timidly said, ‘‘ Tell us about 
when you were a little boy.” 

My uncle smiled, stroked his great brown 
beard, paused for a while, and, looking 
round st each of us in turn, said, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose I must and please you all ; 
so I shall try and tell you a story about 
the sea, a story of adventure—a story of 
adventure that occurred at Christmas, and 
a story of adventure that occurred at 
Christmas when I was a little boy.” 

We each drew a long breath, indicative 
of ended suspense and agreeable anticipa- 


tion. 

And this is the story that Uncle Jack 
told us. 
* 1% * * * 

“You know, of course, that when your 
father and I were quite little children— 
younger than little Ethel there — our 
parents both died, and we went to reside 
with our mother’s brother, who lived in a 
big house on the west coast of Ireland. I 
dare say your father has often described 
the house to you, which in those parts was 
called a castle, and has told you of the kind 
heart and uncertain temper of the uncle 
who reigned there. 

“Uncle O’Malley belonged to a class of 
local gentry who have been gradually dying 
out since his day. He was extremely in- 
dulgent and charitable to his tenants as a 
body—who were for the most part poor, 
shiftless, and discontented—but he had 
little sympathy with them individually, 
and was treated by them with that sort of 
servility which I have seen since and in 
other countries accorded by serfs to the 
great lords of a great court. He was a 
man quite ignorant of any sense of danger, 
and was known as one of the hardest riders 
and most fearless yachtamen on that 
western coast. 

“ Although so seemingly reckless with 
regard to his personal safety, he was always 
solicitous about the safety of his wards; 
and while anxious that we should become 
conversant with field sports, and have a 
knowledge of sailing, he laid down certain 
rules for our guidance and imposed certain 
conditions, the neglect of which involved 
penalties which we knew would be rigidly 
enforced in the event of forgetfulneas or 
disobedience. And as all stories must have 
a moral of some kind, I may state at onte 
that this early adventure of mine enforces 
the necessity of attending to instructions. 

‘Upon the estate was situated a small 
fishing village that looked on to a harbour 
of some size, but abounding in shallows 
and in rocks not always indicated by buoys. 
No large vessels put in here, but occasion- 
ally 8 yacht made for the shelter of our 
harbour. My uncle’s yacht, the Dido, a 


boat of about ten tons, lay at anchor in it, 
and fishing smacks—called luggers by their 


owners—either lay at the little wave- 
washed pier or swung at anchor within 
view of the white cottages of the villagers. 

““We had been about a year and a half 
with Uncle O’Malley, had made ent 
trips with him on the Dido, had dled 
the dingéy belonging to her about the 
harbour, and on numerous happy 
occasions been permitted to go out with 
the fishermen in their awkward and brown- 
sailed smacks, when we were presentéd 
by him with a sailing boat. It was built 
on the same lines as the dingey, but was of 
more respectable dimensions, and carried a 
mainsail and jib. When we had become 
somewhat proficient in the management of 
our little craft, which was called the 
Midge, we were permitted on fair days to 
sail her within the harbour, but with this 
strict injunction: that we were, under no 
circumstances, to take her beyond the 
limits of that land-locked enclosure, or to 
take her out at all without the permission 
of Dan Ryan, the skipper of the Dido. 
And no amonnt of persuasion would induce 
that gruff but honest old Irishman to give 
his permission if the weather was at all 
unpromising. 

“ Your father,” said my Uncle Jack, 
“never showed any inclination to disobey 
the injunctions of our guardian, but the 
love of the sea, which became part of me, 
overcame my scruples. I had long secretly 
determined to try how the Midge would 
behave outside, and, as is oftem the case, 
the opportunity for disobedience soon pre- 
sented itself. 

“The Christmas Eveof 18—opened bright 
and fresh, though bitterly cold. There 
had been snow in the early part of the 
week, traces of which still might be seen on 
the tops of the surrounding hills, and in 
long streaks down the sides of these barren 
mountains. Uncle O'Malley, who was a 
justice of the peace for the county, had 

en summoned to a distance to take the 
dying depositions of an agent who had been 
shot during the previous day. Ourtutor, a 
scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, had lefs 
us for the Christmas holidays, and Dan 
Ryan had been given leave of absence for a 
week, 

‘‘ T explained to my brother that it was 
just such a day as Dan Ryan would have 
approved; that Dan Ryan was away, and 
that as it was such an exceptionally good % 
day fora sail, all wo had to do was to get | 
the permission of the young man who 
assisted Ryan in navigating the Dido, and 
to whom Uncle O'Malley always alluded 
as ‘the crew.’ In the absence of Dan 
himself, I argued, to whom could we go 
for permission P Why, to his licutenant, of 
course; nothing could be clearer than 
that. 

“At first my brother domurred ”—here 
Uncle Jack looked approvingly at father— 
“but when we descended. to the little picr 
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and saw the Midge swinging astern of the 
Dido, her brown, well-varnished sides glis- 
tening in the cold bright sunlight, some of 
his scruples seemed to melt, even as last 
week’s snow was melting off the hillside. 
But, as though divining some evil inten- 
tion on my part, hs put his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, 

«But mind, Jack, no going outside !’ 

““*Who said anything abeut outside?’ 
I responded, uneasily. 
forbidden to go outside.’ 

sue very well,’ returned my brother, 
eatisfied by my evasive reply. 

“So far I had succeeded in my nefarious 
echemes. SoI proceeded to the very end 


of the gaping planks of the jetty, and 
ting my hands to my mouth to carry 
Ere sound, shouted, 


“« Dido ahoy !” 

“T paused. There was no answer. 
Then again I called, ‘ Dido ahoy!’ 

“Boon we could discern a red head 
emerging from the hold of the Dido. 
Hands rubbed the eyes of the head with 
the red hair, and a voice having almost 
the volume of a fog-horn shouted in re- 
eponse, : 

“© Qi, oi, sorr!” 

“Casey, ‘the crew,’ had been asleep, and 
dreaming perhaps o! to-morrow’s dinner ; 
he put his hand to his ear to catch my 


message. 
“ «Come—ashore—with—the—Midge.’ 
“¢Qi, oi, sorr!” 
«« ¢ And—put—her—saile—in. 
(Qi, oi, sorr!’ 
“Then Casey, ‘ the crew,’ might be seen 
the Midge alongside the Dido. 
ext be threw in the sails; then he de- 


ecended, and in a minute more the paddles 
resoun ‘clip, clap’ in the rowlocks as 
he pulled the Midge to shore. Like many of 


his unfortunate countrymen in that part of 
the island, Casey, ‘the crew,’ was a man 


easily awed ‘by a littie show of authority. | 


When the boat’s nose tonched the steps at 
fhe side of the jetty, he said, in an inquiring 

ne, 

“© Av coorse, Masther Jack, ye’ve got 
his honour’s lave to go out?’ 

“« What do you mean, sir?’ I said, im- 
periously. ‘D'ye think we'd go without 
he? 


“«¢ Av coorse not, Masther Jack; an’ I’m 
glad ye have it from his honour’s own 
self, for it’s a fresh wind that’s blowin’ off 
shore, an’ a-sthrong ebb tide entirely, an’ 
whativer ye do, Masther Jack,don’t attempt 
for to go outside, for it’s a nasty day that’s 
in it, an’ it’s nastier it'll be afore night- 


“ ‘Silence, fellow,’ said I. ‘Ship the 
mast and get the sail ready.’ 

“Poor Casey did as he was desired. In 
a few minutes we were aboard, and having 
pat our ‘crew’ on to his own vessel, we 
proseeded to enjoy ourselves, paying little 

eed to the parting admonition of the red- 
headed lieutenant, y 

‘\ “Whativer yez do, Masther Jack, don’t 
vinture outside.’ ‘ 

“ In all our expeditions I took command 
of the Midge, a post which included the 
duty of steering her and looking after the 
mainsail, while your father here, under my 
direction, managed the jib and gave me an 
occasional hand with my own sail. It wasa 
true wind, and, as Casey had intimated, a 
swiftebb. We seemed to fly along the sur- 
face of the harbour, now palpitating in 
angry little waves. Never before did m 
Uncle O'Malley’s command seem so cruel. 
‘We knew every inch of the harbour. I felt 
aafo in my knowledge of my craft; and 


‘Of course we are. 


among many reasons for going outside was 
a desire to approach the Skreed Light- 
house, which lay six miles beyond the 
harbour-mouth. For even a yacht of such | 
small draught as the Dido dare not ap- 
Prose the Skreed, the danger being not 
rom the rock upon which the lighthouse 
steod, but from the numerous submerged 
rocks which stood all round it—rocks upon 
which, in the dark days before lighthouses, 
many a great ship was broken to pieces 
like a child’s tey. 

“« As we approached the harbour’s mouth 
I shouted ‘ Luff!’ brought my helm hard 
down, the boom swung over, and the 
Midge’s head was brought up to the wind. 

«« “Help me to take in a couple of reefs 
in the mains’il,’ I said to my brother. 

“I think you must have divined my inten- 
tion,” said Uncle Jack, looking at my father, 
‘for, although we were both very small 
boys at the time, I can distinctly remember 
the reluctance with which you obeyed me. 
However, the reefs were taken in, Again 
the helm was put down; again the boom 
swung over; and again we were scudding, 
but with lessened speed, right for the har- 
bour’s mouth. As we entered that narrow | 
mouth I could not help glancing back just 
for an instant, and there in the distance I 
could just catch sight of Casey, ‘the crew,’ 
capering about the deck of the Dido, pull- 
ing his red hair with one hand and shaking 
the other in our direction. 

“In the next moment I had forgotten 


all about Casey. And no wonder. For, 
although I have since then commanded 
big ships, and in moments of great danger 
too, I have never experienced the same 
feeling of freedom and delight as when 
our little cockleshell of a boat cleared the 
harbour, and, rising over a far-reaching 
roller, shot into the broad Atlantic ! 

‘I shall not repeat to you now, my dears,” 
continued Uncle Js “ the terms in which 
my brother upbraided me, and, indeed, 
Iam afraid I paid very little attention to 
them at the time. First of all because of that 
sensation of being for the first time in my 
life in command of a boat on the broad 
ocean. And in the second place because I 
saw that it would require all my little 


| knowledge of seamanship, combined witha 


| knowledge I could see that half a ga : 


great deal of care, to bring the Mii: 
safely into harbour again. For ‘ outad'— 
as Casey had called it—things were in: 
much more tumultuous condition tho 
within. The high hills that stood rm: 
the inlet moderated the winds from sh. 
But outside they swept down over them. 
capped summits, and even with my lim! 


biowing. 

‘Being outside, however, feeling oxi. 
dence in the little Midge, and overcom: |: 
a great curiosity to get within what in t~ 
days is called ‘a measurable distance’ 
the lighthouse, I kept straight oa c: | 
course. 

“TI am sure that Ethel,” raid Tr 
Jack, ‘‘ has read tne story of ‘ Blue Bea: 
and will consequently know something 
the fatal consequences of curiosity. T: 
circumstance I am now about to tell 5.. 
will teach the same lesson. 

“T had never studied any chart of :: 
rocks that lay round about the Ske: 
Rock—if, indeed, at that time any su: 
charts existed. And I remembered no! 
that which wasa trifling circumstance 

the harbour—that.new sheets had bea 
in the boat, and that they ran very bi; 
through the blocks, as new sheets will. 

“To my own mind, however, my cc» 
clear. Wind and tide b« 
the lighthouse. When I ¢° 


appeared 
sarved for 
near enough I would have re Ue. 
put round, and beat back. ly one c 
cumstance disturbed me. . Theswind 
evidently increasing, and I knew thier 
boat would dly survive & fre 
were, however, nearing the Tight 
now. Away beyond us andit 
Atlantic. On the horizon, when Wemey 
the crest of a w we caught sighte 
hall of an Amer steamer, b 
we slid down into the trough @™ 
nothing visible but the immense: 
water, with the lighthouse ahead 
out of it, and the rocks abont 
house raging white with foam, ~ 
“Tt was fortunate that I had @ 
those two reefs, for even NOW | 
was rushing over our gum 
drove with our boat at an 
degrees through the water, 


(Drawn by W. B, Zausvay. 
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up to windward and already drenched to 


the skin. 


Larger and larger grew the 


pro tions of the lighthouse on the Skreed 


through our sheets. 
behaving perfectly, now cut through a 


Shriller and shriller sang the wind 
And the Midge, 


* billow, and now floated over one, and there 


came to our earsa booming, roaring sound, 
which we knew came from the billows beat- 
#g about the foot of the Skreed Rock and 
over the lesser surrounding rocks, coming 
nearer and nearer to the surface with every 
movement of the ebb. 


‘*« Hadn't you better put back?’ said 


my brother. 


“It was impossible for me to answer. 


The thin, small tower on the rock, as I had 
Seenit, grewinto around building of massive 
Rroportions, 


Away up under the stupen- 
lous lantern was a railed gallery, and a 


little girl—not much bigger than Ethle, I 
should think—stood with her hand over 


her eyes, looking landward. I could catch 


@ voices of men at the base of the tower 


Shouting—to somebody. But to whom they 
shouted, or what they shouted, or, indeed, 
who they were, I could not tell, for the 
foam at the base of the Skreed hid them 


brother, 


mus. 
“*Do put her about!’ shouted my 
who I admit appreciated the 


ger more than I did, for we were now 


right under the shadow of the lighthouse, 
‘With the wind increasing at every breath. 


“All right,’ I replied, gaily, making 


Preparation to comply with his suggestion. 


moment in shallow water. 


“It was too lite. We were for a 
IT let go the 


sheet of the mainsail, and kept my helm 


straight. 


And then a tremendous wave 


took us, boat and all, and seemed to carry 


us and the Midge, 


inert and purposeless, on 


its surface. Then came an awful crash, 


then a 
then I 


sense of pain and giddiness, and 
remember nothing. . : 
idl ° * * e 


Stine I came to myself I was in a 


bowed, 
standing 


‘ashed room, one side of which was 
A man and a little girl were 
Over me. The man was rubbing 


my limbs, and the little girl held a basin in 


ber h 
hand 
my kn 


&. 
Uncle J; 
father, oor 


‘and, into which the man dipped his 

each time before proceeding to chafo 
ee and shoulder. 

am_ glad to remember now,” said 

ack, looking once more towards my 
that the first question I asked 


was, 


: ‘Where's my brother?” 
He’s orright, sir,’ said the man; ‘80 


ae you, for that matter. Take a drink of 


potter, and my next qu 


y' 


wo 
w 


or 


“Tt was hot coffee, I think. I felt 


46*Where’s the Mi 
4*The Midge ! 


nithereens 

me. 

v I 2? I continued, 

§0E Teceived all possible information as 
brother and my boat. 


g2* im the Skreed Light,’ answered the 


ed 


M ® gruff but not unkindly voice. 
@MOore comfortabler place to spend a 


8 


9 in Davy Jones’s locker, where 
Hike you'd a’ been by this time if it 
a little gal here, as see you 


See Midge head on to the Skreed 
Se the brave lighthouse-keeper and 


See men rescued us when the Midge 

sm meces among tho white surges at 
an wthe rock was duly recorded in 
se wRpapers of that day, though 


1 


= 


whether those accounts were quite accu- 
rate or not it is impossible for me to say. 
That the lighthouse men must have placed 
themselves in a position of great peril in 
their successful effort to save us is a very 
mild way of describing their self-sacrificing 
bravery. 

‘Our bones were more supple in those 
days”’—and again Uncle Jack looked to- 
wards father—‘‘and although the pain of 
bumping against the inhospitable boulders 
upon which the lighthouse was built was 
considerable, I felt pretty well in three or 
four hours, and exchanged the blanket in 
which I had been enveloped for my clothes, 
now perfectly dried, and my brother came 
into the room also clothed in his newly- 
dried garments. 

“‘T said came into the apartment. But 
really he was /ed into it by the little girl. 
I'm afraid my brother looked very re- 
proachfully at me, for I remember my eyes 
fell as they met his, and I blundered an ex- 
cuse as he—dear old boy—said, 

Fe ‘Never mind, Jack, you couldn’t help 
it. 
“Then the next thing I recollect bein; 
uttered was by the little girl, who move 

towards the door of the room and said, 

‘«¢ Come and see father.’ 

“We followed her. We came into 
another room on the same floor. It also 
kad a circular side and was whitewashed. 
In the middle of it stood a table, and on 
the table was a large bowl. The little girl 
went up to the bowl and began to stir its 
contents with a wooden spoon. Even be- 
fore she did this I instinctively felt that I 
was looking at one of the stagesin the 
manufacture of a plum-pudding. But at 
that moment I was thinking of my Uncle 
O'Malley, and addressed myself to the 
man who had rubbed me and given me 
coffee, and who was none other than the 
lighthouse-keeper himself. I knew that 
the Midge was broken into pieces. Iknew 
that I was under a great debt of obli 
tion to my rescuer—and yet, so mindful 
of ourselves are we, and so forgetful of 
those from whom we have received benefits, 
that my first observation to him was, 

“«¢T€ you please, sir, can we go home ?’ 

“Tetall never forget the expression of 
that ligathouse-kecper’s face, nor shall I 
ever forget the roar of laughter which 
followed the expression of surprise, after 
he heard my question. When he came to 
himself he said, 

*«*Go HOME, my boy! Go HomE! Help 
my daughter Minnie to stir that pudden. 


Go HomE! Why, my young skipper, there’s | 


a gale blowing outside now that would 
send you home very quick indeed if you 
had the means to get afloat in it—which 
you haven’t. My own eyes an’ ears tell me 
that, to say nothing of a little scientific 
instrument called a dynamometer which 
we keep here—just by way of company, you 
know—an’ which shows a pressure that 
wouldn’t do much good toa three-decker if 
she got too near the Skreed. Go HOME! if 
you get off here in 8 week you may think 
yourself a very lucky young gentleman.’ 

«« But my uncle!’ I gasped. 

«¢Your uncle! Ah! well, you should 
have thought of your uncle afore.’ 

“JT felt rebuked, and was silent. : 

“It was at this period that I became 
conscious for the first time of the roar 
outside, and ‘also of a feeling that the 
building shook from time to time. Escaped 
from a great danger, I had taken no 
notice of what appeared to be a lesser one. 
But evidently wind and waves were having 
an awful time of it outside. 


“Crash! 

“Minnie dropped her wooden sp. 
The lighthouse-keeper rushed ont, and :. 
all followed. A sixty-gallon cask of nz. 
water had burst its laehings. That wi: 
all. 


“The lighthouse-keeper motioned u 
both into the cooking apartment. 

“¢ « Pressure ’s big,’ he said, gimp. ‘I 

at oy 


must go and have another 
dynamometer.’ 

“What information the dynamome= 
gave him was evidently not of a reaseuriry 
character, for when he came back he wa: 
very close to his daughter, patted be 
golden hair, and said, 

‘* ¢ Minnie, lass, this’1l be as bad s nigt: 
as ever I see on the Skreed Rock. You: 
gentleman,’ he continued to my broth, 
‘you stay an’ take care of my gal br. 
while I go an’ see to the lights. Iu. 
said he, addressing himself to me, ‘are @ 
8 cur’ous disposition. Come along.’ 

“T went along. I have now s confu»! 
idea of following my big guide up om 
flight of iron-ladder steps after anoth. 
At every ascent the noise of wind ai 
wave became greater, and the building 1 
which we were climbing seemed to oscillst: 
at times. At last we arrived at the rey 
top. It seemed full of light here—t 
place being made of glass supported ty 
iron uprights also covered with gis. 
Here were twp men. One was boy 
polishing something; the other was c- 
veying a huge can of colza oil to 8 conve- 
nient corner. ; 

“* At every moment the storm incress, 
and the grey light outside grew less. Tt: 
lamps were lit, we standing in the shader 
(for the Skreed ‘only boasted of a fixe 
light) and watching the great stream 
white that shot from the reflectors, seemmg 
to my young imagination immense enougd 
to cover the whole horizon. The spny 
meanwhile dashed through the lante: 
in which we stood. And the stern expr 
sion on the faces of the three men showal 
me that they at least apprehended danget. 

“ Crash ! " ced the 

“A great weight was ng! 
the lantern great weight accompanied 
by gusts and cold spray. It fell st om 
feet. It was a seagull blown through by 
the terrible force of the storm. I had 20 
time to look at the poor dead bird at ay 
feet. I was watching the men and holding 
to an iron upright for support. The me 
ran back, hauled a glazed copper frame, 
and fixed it in the square through which 
the bird had been dashed. en_this 
operation had been satisfactorily complete? 
the lighthouse-keeper inspected evéry- 
thing, gave a few instructions to his me. 
and turning to me, said, 

“A bad night, youngster—a very bo 
night ; but perhaps the worst of the storm 
has spent itself. Come down ageia sud 
help to mix the pudden.’ ; 

“The pudding was satisfactorily mix 
that night amid all the commotion. An} 
by some means I and my brother were u- 
duced to go to bed. The cheerfal prs 
nostications of the lighthouse-keeper ™ 
true. The worst of tho storm did spe” 
itself in the night. “And though it ™* 
rough when all six of us—the lighthous 
keeper, his daughter, his two mater. = 
his unexpected guests—sat down to dat 
at one o'clock on: Christmas Day, we ¥°" 
very happy, and I don’t believe I ever & 
joyed a plum-pudding more in my life. 

“‘In the afternoon the Dido spp! 
half mile below us, and Uncle 0's 
and Casey ‘the crew’ put off ins ding’? 
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de’s natural wrath at our disobedience 
sentirely hidden by his delight at eur 
iost miraculous escape. We remained 
hour with our brave preservers, and 
re soon on board the yacht hound for 
ne. And that,’ said my uncle, ‘‘ is the 
lof my etory.” 
° e . . 
A certain feeling of disappointment fell 
on us, and we asked in chorus, 
‘But what became of Minnie?” 
My mother bent her head over Ethel’s, 
ithe tears fell on my sister’s cheek. 
Uncle Jack did not answer the question, 
t my father, rising, said solemnly, 
‘I have never told you the story, 
dren, because I never was the hero of 
But the heroine of it is the best of 
vesand mothers. The Minnie of Uncle 
ck’s story is your mother.” 
We ran to her and kissed her. And, if 
th a thing were possible, we loved her 
tter from that moment than we had ever 
ne before. 


RR ian cit ee 
CRYPTOGRAPH, OR CIPHER. 


By a Navy Suxcroy. 


Do not know what first made me take to 
deciphering cryptograms. I do not think 
vave more of the Paul Pry in my nature than 
st of my neighbours. If, for example, I saw 
o lovers whispering together, or heard two 
ople talking "aloud y my side in a language 
ich they mistakingly imagined I was not 
niliar with, I would put my fingers in my ears 
walk right away rather than listen to a word 
their secret. Rut seeing a letter in cipher in 
> “agony column” of one of the dailics 
vays appeared to me to be a kind of challenge 
my ingenuity ; and, at sea, I have taken the 
wapeper directly away to my cabin, and never 
sed my head from over it uatil I had puzzled 
t the eryptogram. . 
This would, of course, often be a work of 
ne hours, but it the time away, and 
it itself is something to an idle sailor. Be- 
es, there was some satisfaction in knowing 
at I was the only officer in the mess who could 
d difficult ciphers ; and thero waa, too often, 
yood deal of amusement to be obtained from a 
musal of these sceret missives. 
Thief often writes to thief, and evil-door to 
il-doer; but the letters are more often those 
lover to lover, and innocent enough too— 
2, and I might add, “green” enough as well 
innocent. Each of the two correspondents 


sa copy of the alphabet they write in. In 
8 alpbebet some other letter or figure is used 
the real one. For example, they might put 
: ine three letters of their mysterious alp! 
: thus :— 

A-—G 

B—5 

c—R 


10 on through it all. Then, if they wanted to 
ite the word * Cab,” it would read ‘‘ Rg5” in 
2 agony column, and who, they wonder, that 
3 pot a copy of their key, can find this out, or 
ow that they have chosen a ‘‘g”’ to stand for 
“aa 6" fora ‘‘b,” an “r” for a ‘“c,” 
| so forth. 
But simple ciphers, when one letter or figure 
substituted for another, are very easily read. 
I saw the following, for instance: ‘‘ 2ssx 2s 
2"tnpo7x gnite2! Wtwwsx6,” as soon as I 
‘need my eye over it I should be strack with 
» triple recurrence of double letters. Thus, in 
+ first word, there are double S’s, in the fourth 
‘uble marks of interrogation, and in the seventh 
rable W's, 
Then I woukl ask the question of myself, 
What are the letters most commonly doubled 
the English language?” They are the 
welse and oat the beginnings of words; the 
Qonants p, r, 1, m,n, in the middle of words ; 


and the letter s or 1 at the end. The doublo 
letters in the word 2ssx I gness as ‘‘ E's.” Well, 
consonant would come before them, and what 
one more natural than ‘‘m.” ‘ Mee,” and the 
“*x” must be “t.” ‘* Meet me ;” and after a 
little more thinking, puzzling, and conjecture, 
we would make out the cipher as ‘‘ Meet me bi 
moonlight alone, my poppets:” Of course this 
would not be all the cipher; there would very 
likely bo several words more, and this would 
make it all the less difficult to read. 

Now in Number 107 of the Boy’s Owy 
Paper, the Editor gave us a little simple cipher 
to work or puzzle out, and he very thoughtfully, 
but I think quite unnecessarily, told us what 
one or two of the Restless Fays that formed the 
alphabet stood for, or lay down for, or danced 
for, as the case might be. If you have that 
number handy, please bring it forth, and we 
will go over it together. We will take advant- 
age of the good-nature of the Editor and write 
down the ‘*L's” in the first word—there are 
two of them—over the heads of the kneeling 
Fays. Now our Editor tells us in the foot-note 
that the “ E’s” are always dancing with their 
arms in the air; but he might have kept that 
information to himself for two reasons ; firstly, 
because the ‘‘R’s” and the ‘T’s” and tho 
“M's” and the “G’s” all dance with their 
arms in the air; in fact, the ‘*G’s" make a 
regular jig of it; and, secondly, because the 
letter a a as a rule, occurs more frequently in 
a given sentence than any other. You can 
verify this for yourself by counting the number 
of times that different letters occur in half a 
page of print. 

Glancing over the verses, we find two of the 
same Fay that ends the first word standing to- 
gether in the second word of the sixth line, and 
next to the first letter; they must, therefore, 
we think, be ‘*O’s” or ‘‘E’s,” but O's” do 
not often end words, so they inust be ‘ E's,” 
Down with them as “E's.” Our tirst word 
would now have got as far as this, “‘L... le,” 
the dots representing the letters still to be sup- 
plied ; the second letter must be a vowel, and 
the double ones, therefore, consonants. Now 
run over the alphabet in your own mind, and 
see what two consonants are most likely to make 
sense before the finals 7 ¢. Why two ‘‘T’s” 
would, and an ‘‘I” before that completes the 
word ‘ Little.” 


(To be continued.) 
IQ 
THE WORD OF A KNIGHT. 


A 8TORY OF THE CRUSADES. 


a castle hall by the black gea-shore 
The knights kept wassail high 
With song and shout and luughter loud, 
For the hour and the foe drew nigh. 


With shout and laugh the cup went round, 
As they drank to the coming fray ; 

But the Red Knight neither spake nor sang, 
And the cup he pushed away. 


“Now, why so sad, thou gallant knight, 
Our leader tried and true f 

Why lowers thy brow when the trumpet calls 
And the foeman stands in view ?” 


Full darkly then that Red Knight frowned, 
And his voice was sad and slow, 

‘Nor trumpet call hath charm for me, 
Nor sight of arméd foe. 


“A year gone by on Eastern shores 
A captive knight I lay, 

Low in a dungeon dark and foul, 
Beyond the light of day. 


“No hope had I, nor friend to save, — 
And light and home are dear, — 

I stooped and begged for one brief month 
To breathe the outer air. 


«The prayer was heard, and more than heard, —- 
A year my captor gave ; 

And I my knightly word have pledged. 
Adieu, my comrades brave.” 


‘Nay, stay, oh stay, thou gallant knight 
And lead us to the fray. 

The trumpet sounds, the foeman comes ”"— 
He answered sternly, ‘‘ Nay.” 


“Art mad?” they cried. ‘ Thy knightly word. 
No infidel dog may hold. 

Thy honour’s here, where the foe draws near :. 
Stay, stay, thou Red Knight bold. 


“Here, to the land thy fathers won, 
Thou owest thy life,” they cried. 

“ Shall it rot far away in a dungeon foul ?”” 
“1 have vowed!” the knight replied. 


“Think, think of thy home in this castle high 
That towers on the black sea-shore. 
Must the insolent foeman hold wassail here ¢” 
*¢°Twas an oath,” said the knight, “that I 
swore |” 


“Remember thy wife, that lady bright, 
Who has buckled thy sword to thy side. 
Must she fall a prey to some pitiless brute?” 
*« Heaven help us!” the Red Knight cried. 


«Remember thy boy, the hope of thy race, 
The joy of thy lordly breast. 

Shall the eagle-sire forsake his young, 
And a thief, shall he rifle the nest?” 


Then the Red Knight rose, and his brow was 
black, 
And his lips set hard and fast, 
‘And the hand that clutched at his good sword’s 
hilt 
Shook as he cried in haste, 


| Enongh! false knaves! Would ye tempt me 


more? 
Enough! What is fame and home, 
‘And wife and child, to the word of a knight ¢ 
And behold—the dawn is come !” 


Then forth he went, that brave Red Knight, 
Nor gave one look behind, 

And the trumpet called, and the battle closed, 
But he sailed before the wind. 


And never a word did they hear of him mee, 
For he died in that dungeon foul ; 

‘And his body was cast in an infidel grave, 
But true to the last was his soul. 


There were few to remember and few to lament, 
For he fell not in clemorous fight ; 
Yet his memory shall live, and his glory is 
this— 
“He was true to the word of a knight 


[Drawn byall. J. Walker, 
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“And, beliold—the dawn is comei"—Page 183, 


MITH and I had a good deal more than 
dinner to discuss that morning as we 
sted for twenty minutes from our office 
urs. 4 
He was very much in earnest about his 
‘w work, I could see; and I felt, as I lis- 
ed to him, that my own aspirations for 
cess were not nearly as deep-seated as 
is. He didn’t brag, or build absurd castles 
the air; but he made no secret of the 
t that now he was once in the business 
meant to get on, and expected pretty 
nfidently that he would do so. 
I wished I could feel half as sure of my- 
f. Atany rate, I was encouraged by Jack 
ith’s enthusiasm, and returned at the 
of my twenty minutes to my desk with 
ery intention of distinguishing myself at 
% work. . ; 
ut somehow everything ‘was so novel, 
d I was so curiously d ed, that I 
uld not prevent my thoughts wandering 
good deal, or listening to the constant 
ning fire of small talk that was going on 
ong my fellow-clerks. And this was all 
1e less to be wondered at, since I myself 
asa Prominent topic of conversation. 
Mr. ibleday was a most curious mix- 
of humour, pomposity, and business, 
ich made it very hard to know how 
attly to take him. If I dared to laugh 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


at a joke, he.fired up, and ordered me an- 

ily to get on with my work. And if I 

id become engrossed in the figures and 
entries before me, he was sure to trip me | 
up with some act or speech of pleasantry. | 

“Why don’t you stick a nib on the end’ 
of your nose and write with it?” he in- 
quired, as I was poring over an account- | 
book in front of me, trying to make out | 
the rather minute hieroglyphics contained 
therein. : 

I withdrew my nose, blushingly, to a 
more moderate distance, a motion which 
appeared tly to entertain my fellow- 
clarks, rvlises amusement only added to my 
confusion. Shae 

‘Hullo! I gay,” said Doubleday, ‘no 
blushing allowed here, is there, Wallon *”” 

‘Rather not. No one ever saw you 
blush,” replied Mr. Wallop. 

This turned.the laugh against Double- 
day, and I, despite my bashfulness, was 
indi, t enough to join in it. 

Mr. Doubleday was greatly incensed. 

‘Get on with your work, do you hear ? 
you young cad!” he cried. ‘‘Doyousup- 
pose we pay you eight bob a week to sit 
thereand grin? How many accounts have 
you checked, I’d like to know ?.” 

“« Six,” I said, nervously, quite uneasy 


at Mr, Doubleday’s sudden seriousness. 


CHAPTER XIJ.—HOW MY FRIEND SMITH AND I KNOCKED ABOUT A BIT IN OUR NEW QUARTERS. 


“Six in two hours—that’s three ar 
heur.” : 


chiefs?” : 

“ There is no change,” said Crow, sulk- 
ily; ‘they were sixpence each.” 

“What's the use of saying that, when- 
they are stuck up fourpence-hulfpenny 
each in the window, you young thief ?”’ 

“You can get them yourself, then,” re- 
plied the injured Crow. ‘‘I’ll go no more 
jobs for you—there! I’m not the junior 
now, and I'm hanged if I'll put up with 


it.” 

* You'll probably be hung, whether you 
put up with it or not,” was Mr. Double- 
day's retort, who, apparent] -desirous to 
change the conversation, suddenly rounded 
on me, a8 I was looking up and listening 
to the edifying dialogue. 


“ Now then, young Batchelor, dawdling 
again. Upon my word I'll speak to Mr. 
Barnacle about you. Mind, I mean what 
I say.” 


“You'd better look out, young. turnip- 


“You had better not choose.” 


{ Drawath Wordon Browne 
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top, I can tell you,” growled Crow; 


‘‘when Dubbs means what he says, it’s no 
joke, I can tell you.” 

On the whole my first afternoon's work 
at Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s was some- 
what distracting, and by the time half- 
past six arrived I felt I had not accom- 
plished quite as much as I had intended. 

My first care on rejoining Jack was to 
sound him as to the possibility of his com- 
ing to lodge at Mrs. Nash’s. To my 
delight he anticipated me by inquiring, 

‘“Have you got any place to lodge, 
Fred?” 

* Yes,” said I, ‘and I wish to goodness 
you’d come there too, Jack.” 

‘© Whereabouts is it?” he asked. 

‘Mrs. Nash's, at Boadle Square. But 
you will come, won't you?” 

‘«Perhaps there’s not room.” 

‘Oh yes,” said I, taking upon myself to 
assert what I did not know, ‘there is. 
Come along, old man, it’l] make all the 
difference if we get together.” : 

“« How much is it?’ asked Jack, doubt- 
fully. 4 
“Come along, and we'll ask,” said I, 
dragging him along. 

He came, and together we bearded Mrs. 
Nash in her den. 

“T say, Mrs. Nash,” said I, ‘my friend ’s 
coming to lodge here, please.” : 

Mrs. Nash eyed Jack suspiciously, and 
then said abruptly, 

**No room.’ 

“Oh, bother! 
then ?” I inquired. 

‘‘No,” replied she, ‘‘ he can’t. 
allowed.” 

‘‘When will there be room?” 
asked. 

‘Next week, may be.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” I exclaimed. ‘Then 
you will come, Jack, won’t you?” 

“How much is it?” inquired Jack of 
Mrs. Nash. 

«Three-and-six 8 week—in advance,” 
said Mrs. Nash; ‘‘no tick.” 

Jack pulled rather a long face. 

“Ivll be a tight fit,” said he to me, 
“out of eight shillings a week.” 

“‘Oh,I can pay part,” said I, too de- 
lighted at the prospect of Jack’s company 
to admit of any obstacle. ‘‘My uncle pays 
my lodging, you know, so I have the eight 
shillings all to myself.” 

Jack, however, scouted the idea. After 


Can’t he sleep with me, 
It’s not 
Jack 


a little more parleying, to my unspeakable |" 
joy he told Mrs. Nash he would come next | 


‘week. I begged hard for him to be allowed 
to share my quarters in the meanwhile, 
The landlady was inexorable, so we had to 
submit. af 

Jack took me a long stroll through the 
London streets that evening, entertaining 
me with a description of ‘his life as ¢ 
grocer’s shop-boy, now happily at an end. 
I forbore to ask him any questions on the 
inysterious subject of his home, and he of 
course never referred to it. Our walk 
ended again at Beadle Square, where we 
parted for the night; he to return to 
some poor lodging in « distant part of 
the town, I to take part in the nine o’clock 
supper at Mrs. Nash's. 
- I was rather nervous as I approached 
the parlour where wers congregated.. my 
fellow-lodgers, and heard the sound of 
their noisy voices and laughter. I half 
repented that I had committed myself to 
sup on the premises; it would have, been 
so mnch less embarrassing to slip in just at 
ten o’clock and go straight to bed. How- 
ever, I was in for it now. 


Jsepened the door and entered the room. 


The parlour was full of boys—two dozen 
or more—of all ages, and engaged in all) 
sorts of occupations. Some lounged lazily | 
in front of the fireplace, some were indulg- | 
ing in rough horseplay in the corners, 
some were reading novels, some were 
writing, some were talking, some were 
laughing. 

As I entered, however, everybody sud- 


me—everybody, that is, except the small 
group who were skirmishing in the cor- 
ner nearest the door. These, with most 
| laudable presence of mind, took in my 
j situation at once, and next moment I was 
| one of the skirmishing party and having 
! rather a lively time of it. 
| By this time the rest of the company had 
taken in the state of affairs. 
‘* Pass him on there,” some one called, 
|-and I was accordingly ed on in rather 
a lively way to another party of skir- 
| mishers, who in turn, after buffeting me 
‘up and down a bit among themselves, 
| passed me on to another group, and so on, 
| till, with back and limbs and head all 
rather the worse for wear, I had performed 
! the tour of the room and found: myself 
‘ finally pitched head-first into the embrace 
of the lordly youth who that morning had 
| condescended to point out to me the way 
| to Hawk Street. 
; .‘* Look here,” eried he, kicking out 
| somewhat savagely at my shins; ‘ don’t 
you be 4o jolly familiar, do you hear? 
Look what you've done to my sbirt- 
front?” ae an 

“I beg your on,” said I, rubbing 
my poor shin. ‘I couldn’t help—” 

“Yes, you could, you young cad!” cried 
he, kicking again. 

“‘No, I couldn’t, and—oh! I say, stop 
kicking, please!” 

By this time most of the company had 


to ‘‘let me have it,” others encouraging me 
“‘to @o in and win.” I felt very greatly 
tempted, especially after the receipt of a 
third kick, to act on the suggestion given, 
and might have done so had not Mrs, Nush 
at that moment entered the room with the 
supper. 

This interruption cre: 
sion. 

“T say, Mrs. Nash,” cried my adversary, 
‘‘who’s this kid? We don’t want him 
here.” 

‘*'You’ ‘have to have him whether you 
want ‘him ‘or not,” replied Mrs. Nash, in 
her usual gracious way. ‘‘He’s a lodger 
here.” * i 

‘WHat do you want to shove another 
lodger in for when you know we're chock 
full?” demanded the youth. 

“You hold your tongue, Mr. Jacka- 
napes,”’ replied Mrs. Nash. : 

“«T say, don’t ‘you be so familiar,” cried 
the young gentleman, greatly offended. 
“My name's Horncastle, not Jackanapes.”” 

“Very well, then, Mr. Horncastle, you'd 
better hold your tongue.” 

“IT shan’t hold my tongue. You've got 
4 spite against us, that’s what it is, or you 
woulant go crowding us out with kids like 

ig. 

‘Crowding you out!” retorted Mrs. 
Nash, scornfully. ‘‘ You’ve got another 
kid coming next week, my beauty, so 
zoi’a better not talk of crowding out till 
then.” 

‘‘ What! another besides this young 
cad? Oh, that’s te0 much! We won't 
stand it. That’s all about that,” cried Mr. 
Horncastle, in tones of utter disgust. 

‘*Won’t you? Then you can cook your 


ated a new diver- 


denly ceased his occupation and stared at |, 


; gathered round, some calling on the youth | 


own sausages for supper, my man, and 
shell out what you owe on the nail. We'll 
see who won’t stand it or not!” 

This threat had the desired effect: Horn- 
castle knuckled down as if by magic. 

“Oh, don’t be a brute, Mrs. Nash,” he 
said, in tones of agitation. ‘Do us those 
sausages, there’s a good body, and you can 
cram in half a dozen kids if you like.” 

And so the question of my admission 
was settled satisfactorily, if not flatteringly, 
for me, and the fellows, the novelty of my 
appearance being once over, took no more 
notice of me than of any of the rest of ‘their 
fellow-lodgers. 

Mrs. Nash’s establishment appeared to 
be one to which fond parents in the country, 
whose darlings were about to launch out 
en the sea of life in London, were invited 
to confide their sons, under the promise of 
a comfortable, respectable, and economical 
home. 

As to the comfortable, we who were best 
able to judge, did not admit the descrip- 
tion was a true one. As to the respectable, 
that was a matter of opinion. If each of 
us had been the only lodger there the place 
would have been undoubtedly respéctable, 
bot with all the rest there, we each of us 
considered the society rather ‘‘ mixed.” As 
to the economical, we were all agreed on 
that point. The place was fearfully and 
wonderfully economical ! 

By the time my first week in London was 
ended I had shaken down fairly well, both 
to my work at Merrett, Barnacle, and 
;Co.’s and my quarters at Mrs. Nash’s. I 

still found the fellowship of Messrs. 
; Doubleday and WaHop and Crow rather 
distracting, and more than once envied 
Jack his berth among the Imports, where, 
as a rule, silence reigned supreme. And 
; yet I could hardly bring myself to dislike 
my fellow-clerke, who, all of them, as far 
as I had found out, were good-natured, 
and certainly very entertaining, and who, 
when they perceived that I was amused by 
their proceedings, relaxed a good deal in 
their attitude to me. 

I gradually came to be on talking, if not 
, on chaffing terms with several of the fel- 
lows, and found myself, I never exactly 
knew how, installed in the position lately 
vacated by Mr. Crow, of messenger and 
contidential commission agent to the com- 
pany. Most of my twenty minutes in the 
middle of the day was thus taken up in 
buying articles of comfort or decoration 
for one and another of my seniors, or else 
changing books at the library, taking 
messages to other clerks in other offices, 
and otherwise laying myself out for the 
general good, a self-denial which brought 
me more kicks than halfpence, ‘but which, 
all the same, served to establish my footing 
as a regular member of the Export frater- 
nity at Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s. 

Smith, I discovered, was let in for some- 
thing of the same work with the Importa, 
but to a much smaller extent. Indeed, he 
had so much leas of it than me that I one 
day questioned him on the subject. 

“T say, Jack, it seems to me the Exports 
want a jolly lot more things done for them 
than the Imports. To-day I’ve got to go 
to Mudie’s to change a book, then I’ve to 
get a scarf-pin mended for Crow, and buy 
a pair of flannel drawers. for Wallop, and 
go and offer two shillings for a five-shilling 
mariner’s compass at the stores for Double- 
day. I shall have to get my grub when I 
can to-day, I expect.”” 

“Oh!” said Jack, ‘ the Imports wanted 
to let me in for that sort of thing, but I 
didn’t see the use of it, and told them so.’” 
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“What did they say?” asked I, as- 
tonished at his boldness. 

“They didn’t like it, of course,” said 
Jack ; “but I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
co their own jobs.” 

“Well,” said I, “I wouldn’t mind if I 
tould stick out too, but somehow I’m in 
vr it now.” 

And off I started on my round of 
errands. 

I was, however, greatly impressed with 
Jack’s cool treatment of the whole affair. 
! would as soon have dreamed of refusing 
to go an errand for Doubleday or Wallo 
a3 of flying. The office, I knew full well, 
would soon be made pretty hot for me if I 
did, and it was a marvel how Jack appa- 
ratly gut over the difficulty so easily. He 
was one of those fellows, you know, who 
seem to care absolutely nothing about what 
cthers think of them. It’s all one if fel- 
lows hate them or love them, and as for 
being influenced by any desire to cultivate 
the good graces of one’s neighbours, you 
might as well expect a bear to cultivate 
the good of a ise. 

IT soon began to suspect that Jack was 

not altogether comfortable in his new 
quarters, although he never hinted to the 
contrary. There were vague rumours 
which came across the partition of uncom- 
fortableness which silently went on, and 
in which Jack took a prominent part; and 
en event which happened just a week after 
car arrival made the thing certain. 
_ One morning, Mr. Barnacle, apparently 
ina great hurry, looked in at the Import 
door and called out, ‘Smith, make me 
three copies of Elmore’s Jast consignment, 
at once, on foreign Pets 

“Yes, sir,” said Fed s 

After a pause, I heard him aay, “ Will 
you lend me that entry-book, please, 
Harris, to make the copies from ?” 

“No,” cartly replied Harris; “I’m 
using it,” 

., “But Mr. Barnacle says he must have 
it at once.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Harris. 

“That’s right, Harris!” said another 
voice; ‘‘ pay him out for his beastly, sel- 
fsh ill-nature ! ? 

“Will you lend me the book, Harris?” 
again demanded Jack, in tones which I 
could tell were fest losing their calmness. 

“No, Iwon’t! and, what’s more, shut up 
your row!” replied is. 

There was a pause, thon I heard Jack 
get off his stool and march boldly to the 
door, He came out and passed solemnly 
through our office to the door of Mr. 
Barnacle’s room, which he entered. 

Next moment Mr. Barnacle came out, 
very red in the face, and demanded, in a 
loud voice, “ Who is it using the entry- 
book? Didn’t you hear me say the copies 
were to be made at once, sir? Let Smith 
have the book ? 

“Tvs on his desk,” replied Harris, 
meckly. “I was only ruling off the last 
ine to show where the account ended.” 


sharply; “the pa: have to be down 
oe, twelve, ba here’s five minutes 
was ” : 


"| Smith silently went to work, and Mr. 
Bamacle withdrew: 

“Vile yous sneak!” I heard Harris 
sy; “Tl pay you out for that!” 

“I didn't want to sneak. You should 
late iven me the book,” replied Jack, 
tlemaly. 

“Tl give you something, see if I don’t!” 
was the reply, 

believe Jack did receive this promised 


something. He did not come out at mid- 
day till late, and then he was pale and 
flurried. 

“(Has Harris been bullying you?” I 
said. 

“Been doing his best,” replied Jack, 
gloomily. ‘‘I don’t much care for him.” 

This was quite enough. I could gucss 
what it meant. 

“I suppose you think I was a fearful 
sneak ?’” said Jack. 

“No, I don’t, old man!” said I. 

I had, I must confess, felt a little doubt- 
ful on the subject; but, then, what else 
could he have done? 

“Ym sorry I did it now,” said Jack, 
solemnly ; ‘‘ I shan’t do it again.” 

‘« What else could you do?” I asked. 

“T shall have to knock Harris down, I 
suppose,” said Jack, so seriously that I 
stared at him in bewilderment. 

Without doubt my poor chum was pre- 
paring a warm time for himself with the 
Imports at Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s. ! 

‘hat same evening he entered on his 
new quarters at Mrs. Nash’s, greatly to 
my joy, and greatly to the disgust of every- 
body else. 

Horncastle, who had recovered from his 
temporary fright for the cooking of his 
sausages, was specially loud in his remon- 
strances. 

‘It’s no use your coming here,” he said, 
advancing in a menacing way towards Jack 
on his arrival. ‘‘ We aren’t going to have 
you—there!” 

And with that, as in my case, he empha- 
sised his remark with a smart kick on Jack’s 
shins. 

Jack was not a short-tempered fellow, 
but this unprovoked assault startled him 
out of his usual composure. 

“You'd better not do that again,” said 
he, glaring at his adversary. 

Horncastle did not do it again. I don’t 
know what it was, but at those words, and 
the glare that accompanied them, his foot, 
already raised for further action, dropped 
quietly beside the other. 

“T shall doit again if I choose,” he said, 
surlily. 

“‘Then you'd better not choose,”’ quietly 
said Jack. 

‘‘You've got no business here, that’s 
what I say,” exclaimed Horncastle, falling 
back upon a safer line of attack. 

“Why haven’t I?” said Jack. 
clerk like you.” 

‘‘And you call yourself a gentleman 
too, I suppose P” aneered the other. 

Jack always fired up when any reference 
of this kind was made. 

“T don’t want you to tell be whether I 
am,”’ he retorted. 

“* Why, he’s a regular cad,” cried some 


“Tma 


one. ‘I know him well; I saw him sell- 
ing n’o’ths of nuts a week or two ago in 
. the a 


“You hear that,” said Horncastle, turn- 
ing to Jack. ‘‘ Was it so?” 

“I don’t see what it’s got to do with 
you,” replied Jack; ‘but if you want to 
know, I was.” 

“T thought so! I thought so!” ex- 
claimed Horncastle; ‘' a beastly ahop-boy! 
Ugh! get away from me.” 

And by one consent the company fol- 
lowed the example of their leader and left 
poor Jack isolated in a corner of the room, 
with only me to stand by him. 

But he was not greatly afflicted by the 
incident, and made no ‘attempt to assert 
his rights further. And after all we got 
on well and had a very jolly evenin; 
without the help of Mr. Hornoastle an 


his friends, and slept quite as soundly after- 
our day’s excitement as if we had been in 
the wholesale line all our lives! 
(To be continued.) 
Pe een ak 


NEARLY GAROTTED: 


CHAPTER IV. 


'N the early dawn, Young, assisted by the 

Spaniards, dug a grave at the foot of 

the fall, in which ho reverently placed the 
body of the middy. 

It was with a heavy heart, after the com- 
pletion of this sorrowful duty, that he 
turned away from the spot to accompany 
the troops back to Majagua. 

Up to the present the conduct of Don 
Blanco had been anything but civil, but 
now he grew worse, and commenced to 
vent his spleen on the lieutenant by or- 
dering his men to secure his hands firmly 
and shoot him down if he made the 
slightest show of resistance. 

oung remonstrated at the barsh treat- 
ment, and again pointed out that he would 
be called to account for it. 

Don Blanco laughed, and ordered the 
troops to push on, so as to reach Majagua. 
by noon. 

As may be imagined, Young had the 
greatest difficulty to prevent himself fall- 
ing to the ground from sheer exhaustion, 
and by the time he arrived at the old place 
of his confinement he could scarce drag 
himself along; so when José once more 
took bim under his care and conducted 
him to a cell, he threw himself down on 
the cold flagstones and fell into a deep sleep. 

On awakening, he noticed that extra 
precautions had been taken to prevent his 
escape. There was no window in the cell 
in which he was now confined, only s small 
iron grating above the door which ad- 
mitted a few feeble rays ef light. 

While he was engaged in examining the- 
place, José entered, and tossing him a 
short blue frock similar to those worn by 
the Spanish troops, told him with o grin 
to hand over his uniform coat. 

“This is quite good enough for you: 
while you remain in country quarters; it’d 
be a pity to tarnish the gold lace; besides, 
it will compensate me to some extent for 
that knock on the head,” grinned the 
warder, as he disappeared with the lieu- 
tenant’s coat undcr his arm. 

Later on José again turned up with a 
loaf of black bread and a bottle of water 
for his prisoner, and he inormed Young 
that the commandant’s intention was to 
send him to Havana to be dealt with. 

A week slowly ed away—a week of 
wretchedness to Young, who was begin- 
ning to think that almost any fate would 
be better than the solitude of ‘his prison. 
Hencé, when one morning the | coth- 
mandant sent for him and informed’ kim 
that he would be forwarded under escort to 
Havana inimediately, a load seemed to be- 
taken ff his mind, for he hoped thete to- 
bé able to’ prove his identity in some way 
or other. ofa res ae 
- The reasons which induced Don Blanco. 
to send his prisoner to Havana were these: 
Immediately after his raid on the Cuban 
catnp, and the capture of the two officers, 
he had written a flaming despatth to a 
certain Don Ediego Garcia, who was 
military governor of the district, and'in 
his communitation he had stated his inten- 
tion of executing his prisoners, as he was 
convinced that they were American spies, 
‘notwithstanding the assertion of their 
British nationality.” ae 
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When the governor received this letter 
from Blanco, he, being s cautious person- 
@Be, Wave directions for "the spics” to be 
forwarded to Havana by the first conve- 
mient opportunity, for, said he, 

** Should their statements turn ont to be 
correct, it nay prove an awkward business 
us; and, in any case, my dear friend, 


there’s little chance of their clearing them- 
selves at the capital, for the volunteers 
there have been bitten with a warlike spirit, 
and are ready to shoot any one.” 


‘When irecti 
the Daa bene directions reached Blanco 


had flown, as already related ; 
havin, 


<aval 


ry? set out for the journey to the 
pans days Were occupied on the road, and 

ann Bing Havana Lieutenant Young 
ferred to the More” RE ania 
Castle ig gi; 


orro 
om trance of the ha; 


time 


=ussisting the ¥ embodiod with Pane to 
the Goversttrection, but the lua of 
“sufficiently strony? "°t, in their opinion, 
the law into theirs 2, they began to take 

the captain gaready sseteaai to hang 
“ede eentations of mnericentettaining the 

ub jects of there powers 


who had 
“mE, 27™s on the j to death for land- 


‘tio: oe, himeelf in 


0" ens 
the mor, 
y. T8, who 


a Were now having 
ay 
egS8ed without seeing 


ya 
mumbers of the Wre 
rebels or ns 


Suspected of 
being shot, Pathia; 
e or e] exeoute, ‘pith their cause 
y the garotte. 
red about the 
ities “© the teeth, and 
to display their 


tan, 
S2 Of the insourity of 


the times: It happened one evening that a 
Cuban gentleman who had been enjoying 
himself with some friends in the balcony of 
the Café Louvre, excited perhaps alittle by 
the champagne he had been drinking, 
shouted the watchword of the rebels, 
“ Viva Cuba.” Scarcely had the unfortu- 
nate man uttered these words, ere a party of 
volunteers in the Plaza below fired a volley 
at him, killing him and wounding a 
number of other persons in the building. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Young arrived. On entering the castle he 
was conducted to the officer commanding 
the garrison, who was holding a sort of 
drum-head court-martial on some 
prisoners. 

At last his turn for examination came. 
The volunteer officer, referring to some 
papers which were before him, looked at 
‘Young and began to question him. 

‘You are sent here to be dealt with as 
an American spy. What have you to say 
in your defence ?” 

“Tam neither an American nor a spy, 
but an English naval officer belonging to 
her majesty’s ship, Iris, and I request 
that you will send at once to the British 


consul-general to corroborate my state- | 


ment.” 
“Bah! 


murder of one Luiz Romero, a Spanish 


official—you were, indeed, taken in the | 


act.” 

“T deny it.” 

“The proofs are with us. Here is the 
weapon with which you committed the 
deed, and there are the witnesses,” pointing 
to two soldiers whom Young now recog- 
nised as forming part of the detachment 
that surprised the Cuban camp, ‘‘ What 
say you now?” 

The lieutenant told his story, which was 
received with an incredulous smile by the 
volunteers. When he had finished he 
begged earnestly. that he should be per- 
mitted to see the consul-general. 

‘* What say you, seiiores,” said the com- 
manding officer, ‘‘ is he guilty or not.” 

“Guilty.” 

“You are found guilty of taking up 


arms against. Cuba, and as you ure a; 


foreigner, and as it is necessary to deter 
others from following your example, I 
sentence you to death by the garotte. 


Bring the rest of the rebels here, sergeant, | 


and take care of this fellow till to-morrow, 
when we will relieve you of your charge.” 

The lieutenant once more pretested, but 
was hurried away to a remote of the 
castle, and there left to his meditations, 
wach were not of the pleasantest descrip- 

ion. 4 
,_ On the following day the lieutenant was 
informed that 
convey him from the Morro to the place of 
execution, which was situated in the Plaza 
in the town on the opposite side of the 
harbour. 

.A strong guard of volunteers escorted 
him to the foot of the cliff, where a boat 
from one of the Spanish war vessels re- 
ceived him. “As he stepped into the boat 
and looked across themuddy-coloured water 
he saw to his surprise a squadron of 
English vessels of war moored off the city. 
Yes, there floating at the peaks was the 
blood-red cross of St. George, and, surely 
he could not be mistaken, among the 
vessels was the Iris, looking as smart 
bean 

e felt almost maddened at the si ht, 
and begged the officer in command of the 
oa to take him alongside one of the ships, 
Where all could be explained; but the 


You are also accused of the: 


at was in readiness to | 


2 ——— 
officer would not listen to him, on 
contrary, he gave orders to the coxsw 
to give the squadron a wide berth in cr 
ing to the opposite side. ‘ 

At the landing-place a detachment 
volunteers and a mob of rabble were w: 
ing to receive him, und, amidst cris 
“Death to the rebel! down with | 
spy!” he was hurried into a cart, a 
with his hands and feet manacled, 
veyed through the crowded and nar 
streets towards the Plaza. 

The hot sun poured down en his head 
the procession slowly moved along. 
last they arrived at the Plaza, and here 
enormous concourse of people were wi 
ing to enjoy the promised . You 
looked down upon the crowd with feeli 
, akin to disgust as it chattered and laugt 
as if the death of a fellow-creature ' 
only something to be amused at. 

e balconies of the surrounding box 
were filled with ladies who had fa 
moment torn themselves from their rx 
‘ing-chairs to see the foreigner gantt 
| Even the -trees lining the road 
' filled with small negro ys who b 
‘ climbed up to get a good view of the « 
cution. Yo turned his eyes from: 
noisy mob to the blue sky above, ard 
thousand strange thoughts flitted sm 
: his mind as the moments flew by. 

He was deep in thought when the vu 
of one of the Spanish officials calling ' 
troops to halt aroused him, and on lcd 
ing before him a cold thrill chilled | 
! blood as he noticed, immediately fx 
him, the horrid preparations for his 

Yes, here he would have in a fewis 
moments to bid farewell to this world. | 

He had heard or read somewhere of th 
| mode of execution, which the Spaniards # 
| supposed to have adopted from the Mon 
| but on looking at the platform, on wb: 
| stood the great wooden chair, wit ‘ 
i brass collar, he could scarcely realise th 
‘he would soon feel the cold embre 
{ that collar encircling ‘xis throat and | 
the click of the screw’ as it slowly 
| the iron spike into the nape of his x 

Like a man in a ‘ream he d 
from the cart, and, assisted up the 
by the executioner and other ‘ 
| reached the platform nd seated 
the chair, while the e :ecutioner (# 
arranged the collar. 

While this was goi 
had formed round th 
side the aquare was a 
watching every move: ient. 

Young saw all this 
of the commandant 
chiding the negro for’ i 
moment and the bitt: 
be over. A brief pr 
He heard the negro, 
from the commandar , 
and he knew that his 
stepped behind the 
| in bis hands the hea 
which would at th 
| the spike into his ne 
strangling collar. 


The suspense wa terrible. 
awful moment a sho of anger a0* 
the crowd.’ There as a rush of 
through the ranks the volunt 
the lieutenant foun himself su 
by the familiar face f his brother’ 

“Thank God, we »intime. © 
Captain Wilson asl sprang, forms 
removed Young fro his ange 
while the doctor, bi ng first #7 
appointed executior over the ede 
platform with at w that FC 
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led an ox, grasped his messmate by both 
nds, nearly wringing them off. 

“A narrow squeak, my boy! Another 
‘ond and all my skill wouldn’t have been 
rth a brass farthing ! ” 

‘Come along,” added Captain Wilson, 
hhere’s no time to spare, we must get off 
the ship. The volunteers are furious. 
ere’s a company or two of the regulars 
ow to take us to the wharf, and once 
fre we shall be safe.” 

Che officers descended the steps of the 
— where they were received by the 
detachment of infantry. With great 
ficulty the cavalry cleared the Plaza, and 
mmtually the boats of the Iris received 
'm and took them on board. 

* You owe your life, Young, to our good 
md the doctor,” said Captain Wilson to 
| lieutenant. ‘‘He was talking to me 
the poop after lunch, and noticing a 
n-of-war'’s boat just leaving the pier, 
turned round to me and said, ‘There’s 


dther wretched rebel going across the 


governor, a squadron of cavalry, and | 


7 


heard of your having been captured by the 
insurgents, I guessed at once what had 
happened, and knew that every moment 
was precious. Luckily the consul-general 
was at home, and together we rushed off 
to the governor. 

He was in a dreadful stew when we 
made our appearance at the palace, and 
some delay occurred before the consul- 
general made him fully understand that if 
your life was sacrificed the ships would 
open fire on the town. However, he came 
to his senses, and giving us an escort of 
cavalry, we managed to reach the Plaza, 
but only just in time, for you were nearly 
garotted.” 


i‘ ih 


Ae TT 


& 


“Thank God, we are in time!" 


‘‘ How did you hear of our capture?” 
asked Young. 

“Three or four days after your departure 
from Maysi, while we were busily employed 
patching up the Iris, a poor negro, one 
Manoel by name, crawled into the camp 


| covered with wounds, and from him we 


learnt all about the attack on the planter’s 
house, and he managed to make us under- 
stand that you had been carried off into 
the mountains by Masseo. He only lived 
a few hours after telling us the story. 
“Tat once sent parties in every direction 


{ to see if we could get tidings of you; but 


the only thing we discovered,” ‘said the 
captain, in an altered tone, ‘“ was the grave 
of poor young Courtney. The first lieu- 
tenant found his cap near the foot of a 
cascade, and close to it a newly-made 
grave, which we had opened. The remains 
of the poor boy were brought down to 
the camp, and reinterred with military 
honours. 

“The commodore, with a squadron from 
Jamaica, hove in sight off the cape while 
we were refitting the Iris, and with the 
assistance he sent us we got the vessel once 
more afloat, and, as soon as possible, sailed 
for the Havana, where the commodore had. 
almost proceeded to 
make further inquiries 
about you; so now, 
put on your coat and 
come on 
board the 
flagship to 


pele your- 


(THE END.) 
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SOME MORE OPTICAL TOY SPORTS. 


bridge, which have done so much to clear up | feeling will be to declare that some of them are 


th stery of animal motion. c i 
Plate y -_ a selection from the various posi- | to the conventional rendering. 


ur Christmas number for 1881 contained an 
article on Thaumatropes, and we therein 
ave several examples of the curious effects of 


Fig, 1. 


istence of vision as illustrated by the 


‘persisten tions assumed by a trotting horse in the course | 
coloured plate of toy discs which was issued 


of his stride, A glance will show how they | 
| 
| 


Fig. 2. 


with it. To it we now add a fac-simile from | differ from what, up till lately, did duty for 
one of the famous photographs by Mr. Muy- | correct representations of nature, and the first 


| centre there radiate twelve shaded bars. 


The figures in | impossible, so accustomed has the eye become 


But nothing on 


the plate is imaginary ; the figures are accurate 
reproductions from the photographs of the horse 
as he passed the lenses, and, unconventional as 
they are, it will be found that they blend on 
rapid revolution into a far more life-like repre- 
sentation of a high-class trotter than has ever 
been obtained by the zoetropie pictures of the 
old school. 

As stated in our article in No. 


53, the plate 


| should be mounted on card or thin board, and 


From the 
These 
nly out so as to give a dozen 
Through the centre 
a French nail or a screw— 
should be hammered or driven into a stout 
handle of wood, and shown in the second 
illustration) the disc should be held—so that a 
strong light shines on it—about half a yard from 
a lookin If the disc be now rapidly 


then cut out sound the outer circle. 


should be cut ¢ 
narrow window: 
a spindle—such 


spun, the hor watched through the narrow 
windows, will seem to be hurrying along the 


pid.trot. The machine gors steadier 
ed on an’ old cotton- doing duty 
for a string-drum, as the motion is then more 
uniform. Of course, the card must not be spun 
so as to make the horse vance backwards.” 

Here is another zoetrope invented by M. 
Reynaud, and of singularly easy construction 
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aad sat's‘actory effect. Cut a block of wood 
into tir s.ape of a pyramid, the base of each 
ef wh sides equals double the height 
of the pyramid, and whose faces in con- 


sqneuce make an angle of forty-five degrees, 
ext 


vt half a right-angle with the horizon. 


sided thaumatrope, a vast improvement on the 
cards and strings with which we were familiar 
in our boyhood. If the leaves are made of 
tin they can be turned down at top and bottom 
and form slides, into which different series of 
cards can be slipped ; and if the tube is pro- 


been invented. It is known as the Polyopticon, 
and consists of a pasteboard box containing two 
reflectors, with openings top and bottom, to 
admit a lamp chimney, and at the front and 
back—the one for the lens, and the other for the 
picture. It is designed to be placed over the 


ATI ae J 


Fig. 3. 


cat four strips of cheap silvered-glass so as to 
ft them on the pyramid sides. Through the 
apex of the pyramid pass a spindle. Now if a 
cucular piece of card be divided into four, and 
om each of the quarters a slightly-varying 
ietropic picture be painted, it will be found, 
if the card is spun over the pyramid, that 


tke figures on it will appear quite upright,: 


znd blend into life-like action, and that the in- 
strament is im every respect as good as the 
praxiag of the usual expensive type. 

In Soneliipel; we give yet another arrange- 
lett, which is still simpler. Four pieces of card, 
ne, or thia board are fastened on to a narrow 
tule, through which is passed a spindle, and in 
cach of the angles so made there is fixed a zoe- 
uvpic sketch—such as the man and the 


vtein shown. If the apparatus be now set in 
oction, the images on every face will coalesce, 
tla life-like representation of action will be 
be resalt, The contrivance, in fact, is a four- 


longed for half an inch or so clear of the flaps, 
a string-drum is Provided, the winding and 
unwinding of which will give more regular rota- 
Hon en if the machine were simply turned by 


Below we give illustrations of the ordinary 
zoetrope and praxinoscope. 


THE POLYOPTIOCON. 


Tue need has long been felt for a magic lan- 
tern in which other pictures might be displayed 
than those painted on a glass slide, One is 
always finding cuts in the magazines or pictures 


on cards that would make a pretty parlour exhi- 
bition if they could only be thrown upon a sheet 
by some inewns that would not be too compli- 


cated or costly. Such an apparatus has now ! in diameter. ( 


Fig. 4. 


Argand or Student Lamp, the light from which 
illuminates the picture, and is reflected through 
the lens upon the sheet. In the magic lantern 
the display is limited to the glass slides ; in the 
Polyopticon it is practically unlimited, since 
any small engraving, photograph, or drawing 
which has a light Radgroend and distinctly 
marked lines may be used with effect. The 


=e 
The Praxinoscope. 
instrument is not large enough for a public hall, 


but serves admirably for parlour use, throwing 
a disc upon the screen of from four to five fest 
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Correspondence. 


, P. CORK.—Bellerophon isnot “ Bell-roffon,” 
or ‘ Billy-ruffun.” It is“ Bel- 


nor “ Bell-ere-offon, 
Yerro-fon.” Properly it’ is a long, two shorts, and a 
Tong. 

8. CoLLINs.— The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s” can 
only be obtained by buying the Bov’s OWN ANNUAL, | 
It is not published as a separate book. 


I 


J. G. L--Only three. Volume rv. commenced with 
No. 142. 

LoRNA Duone.—Yonr best plan would be to go to the 
British Museum Library, or that at Guildhall. and | 
consult the indexes of the ‘‘ Athensum” or ‘‘Satur- 

y Review.” Tara is about sixteen years old; we 
lo not remember the other. 


CreEmist.—You can buy the powder for making the 
luminous paint. ‘Fhe powder for green lumi{nans 
paint is made by heating thiosulphate of strontiun 
for a quarter of an hour over o good Bunsen flame, 
and then for five minutes over a blast-lamp ; that for i 
Dlue luminous paint is made by heating equal parts 
of carbonate of strontiam and milk-of-sulphur gently | 
for five minutes, then strongly for twenty-five min- 
utes over a Bunsen burner, and then finally for five | 
minutes over a blast-lamp. You must, course, | 
expose the objects coated with these paints to the 


daylight. 

SaMMY.—The watch requires cleaning. Did it never | 
strike you what a wonderful ine a watch is, and 
that its balance goes at a rate which would take ft 
all round the world in four years and a half? Yet 
during all the time the action of all parts of the 
machine is constant, aud is not allowed to rest for 
‘an instant; po bearings are given time to cool, and 
no 8 are taken out and readjusted. How few 


machines there are that would do their work satis- | 
factorily under such conditions ! 


COMMON OPTICS OF THE BACK 
; ROOM. io 


MIRRORS AND GALANTY-SHOWS. 

Work your galanty-show with a looking- 
glass. Cut out your curtained front, and bring 
a mirror close up behind it. Then slope the 
glass backwards till it makes half a right augle. 
Fix it there; and on the top of the stage, as a 
roof, reaching from the mirror to the front, rest 
a plain pane of Blass, on which you have 
stretched a piece of cap-paper, or put the paper 
between two sheets of glass. Now, if the light 
is reflected through the top of the stage, and 
shat off all round from the spectators—who 
should be placed well back—the illuminated 
paper will be reflected in the mirror, and appear 
to fill up the front of the stage just as if the 
screen were pasted across it in the usual way. 
The advantage of arranging your show like this 
is that the silhouettes can be laid down flat on 
the glass and moved about with a pin, etc., 
without difficulty. All the troublesome mount- 
ing on card and fixing on sticks is done away 
with ; there are no jerky movements or sudden 
disappearances ; the shadow is always sharp and 
clear, and the hands of the exhibitor are left 
free to turn over a book or play on an instru- 
ment. 

MARIONETTES AND TOY DRAMAS 
are easily shown with a looking-glass sloping 
away from one of the sides of the scene, and 
large enough to fill up the front when at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The stage can be 
extended indefinitely sideways, and more room 
for working is thus ensured, 


PANORAMAS. 


Panoramas ard all other ‘‘ramas”” should be 
painted by the same light as they are to be 
shown by; and when show the light should 
always be between the spectator and the pic- 
ture. A good Pan for a peep-show, or ‘‘ cosmo- 
rama,” is to have a leus for people to look 
through, and behind it to place a bottomless 
box, serving as a frame to the picture, and on 
its top and around it arrange the light. Effects 
are got by different coloured glasses. Combina- 
tions of the cosmorama and the magic-lantern 
are always telling. Unless the picture is painted 
from photographs it should be borne in mind 
that by simply enlarging a aketch all its weak- 
nesses are exaggerated. 


«LANTERN PICTURES 


| should never be changed abruptly; the 


should ‘‘dissolve,” if not into and out of eac 
other, at least into and out of darkness. To 
effect this, cut a piece of card into a broad 


comb, with long, fine, gradwally-sloping teeth, |-[ 


or tie up a wisp of hay. If this ‘‘dissolver” be 
gradually passed in front of the object-glass the 

icture will seem to float on and off the screen 
ike a cloud. 


———————————————————— 


SMOKE GHOsts. 


Into your magic-lantern put a phantasmagori 
slide—that is, a slide which allows light to q 
only through the coloured part—in fact, a slid 
of the ordinary pattern, in which the aspha’ 
tum, or whatever the stopping black may be, | 
brought right up. the outline of the figur: 
Let the subject be a spectre or skeleton. Tha 
spectre or’ skeleton will be reflected on th 
sereen, It will, however, look much too soli¢ 
But now, about a foot from the acreen, place 
basin or pail with some lighted charcoal in i: 
and anything that will make a good and uc 
unpleasant smoke, such as camphor, incens 
etc. Brown paper will do. In front of the fir 
put a screen, so as to shut off its light a little 
then back your lantern slightly, and throw ti 
image on to the rising smoke instead of tt 
screen. Your spectre will seem to float in tl 
air, 

Even where the lantern is behind the screei 
and the images are shown through it, the risin 
smoke will make a marvellous difference in tt 
effect. The screen must, however, be a goc 
one. The best semi-transparent screens f{ 
lanterns and shadow-shows are made of thi 
muslin covered with a solution of white we 
and turpentine. 

There is another and better way of raising 
ghost, but it requires some preparation. Y« 
want a good-sized box and a swing dressin 
glass. Put your lantern ine‘se the box « 
against one end. In the li? just over where 
stands, bore a few holes ‘.c the escape of t! 
smoke and heat. At th. other end of the bv 
place your mirror. On the lid over the lante 
you are to place your brazier, and the lookin 
glass is to be so arranged as to throw the ima 
on to the smoke as it rises from it. To lett 
light pass threugh you must consequently cut 
hole in your lid, and that hole must take t 
shape of the beam of light. This will depe: 
on the angle at which you have set yo 
glass, but it will be an oval more or k 
elongated. Over this oval hole you will want 
shutter. 

Having painted on your slide a very cramp 
and sturdy spectre, and stopped it out all rou 
with black in the usual way, put it into t 
lantern. 

Now raise the box so as its top shall be abo 
the level of the eyes of your audience. Adjt 
the glass, and put the lid on the box. Cor 
the oval hole with your shutter, and over t 
holes which permit the heat to escape pli 
you smoking Paper or whatever it may | 

ithdraw your shutter, and on the ascendi 
smoke you will see your spectre considerat 
lengthened, owing to the angle at which it I 
been reflected. 


VAPOUR IMAGES. 
Wherever smoke is suggested as a screen ‘ 
magic-lantern spectres, steam or other vapc 


will do as well. A tea-kettle will give a su 
ciently large jet 
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ANOTHER CHRISTMAS EVE AT FAIRLIGHT LODGE.* 


By Pavuu Buakg, 


Author of “Birchington Academy,” “Our Own Christy Minstrels,” etc., ete. 


Christmas holidays have be- 


F once more Fairlight Lodge is noisy 
g voices; for the boys are home from 
a. Fred, Ted, and Charlie are all 
in another week Cousin Jack is ex- 
less to say, his advent is eagerly 
ward to by every one, 
already written to him to ask his 
getting up’something for Christ- 
the last entertainment was so suc- 
they look upon another as a 
0 ity has been made by the 
time; Mr. Wright does not-fear 
will bg damaged er his pictures 
1, whilst Mrs. Wright is glad of anything 
iLemploy the boys on wet days and keep 
mischief, 2 
is, With Amy and Ethel, their sisters, 
‘rotund the schoolroom fire one even- 
in an important discussion. Jack 
; Fred’s letter, and his reply was 
‘read alonds: It wai as follows :— 
ted,—I'm afraid I shan’t be at the 


¢ our last Christmas Number, Vol. rv., page 196, 


| Lodge so early as I hoped, but that needn’t 
make any difference to you. You know some- 
thing of how to go to work ; try what you can 
do before I come, and then, if necessary, we 
can insert or ent down. Don't be too ambitious, 
especially in the matter of scenery ; one good 
set scene and one ordinary interior is quite 
enough. Let me know what you think of doing. 
I'm in the middle of an exam. So, with kindest 
wishes to all, I will stop—or remain, it's just 
the same— Jack.” 


“‘That’s all very well,” remarked Charlie ; 
“but how can we settle what to get, up?” 

“Up a tree is about the only thing I can 
think of,” said Fred. ‘I want to have some- 
| thing fresh this time. What is there we can 
manage ?” 

‘* A charade ?” 
‘*Charades are 
much fun in them. 

‘That depends on how much is put into 
| them,” sententionsly remarked Miss Amy. 

** Hear, hear!” cried Ted. 

“*Let’s havea try," suggested Charlie ; ‘we 
can easily leave them out if they don’t work. 
What do you think of three or four short ones 
instead of one long one? Like this, for instance : 
A fellow walks across the stage, meeting 
another. He shakes hands, and says, ‘How 
are you, doctor?’ That's all, and the answer 
is, ‘ Metaphysiciar.’ I saw it in a book some- 
where, but I never heard of its being done; I 
think it’s new enough.” 4 

“Tt wouldn’t take up much time to get that 
up,” said Fred ; ‘‘so if you can think of any 
more like it we'll do them.” 

“Why not announce them to the audience ?” 
suggested Amy. ‘‘ For instance, before the cur- 
tain rises some one calls out, ‘A celebrated 
dramatist,’ and then Fred crosses the stage, 
shaking a spear for Shakespeare.” 
|. “And then Ethel follows, with her pinafore 
| on,” said Ted, ‘for a poet.” 
| ‘Which one?” 
| “Why, Spencer, of course.” 
| _ This is more like ‘Dumb-Crambo,’” said 
| Fred ; “but I don’t know that that’s any ohjec- 
| tion. Suppose we have the series written on 
the programmes, wouldn’t that be better ?” 

Tt was agreed that it would, and they set to 
work to think of suitable words. Half the 


asked Amy. 
played out, and there isn't 


interest of the affair was in inventing or dis- 
covering queer combinations, so I will only 
mention a few specimens, leaving others to be 
discovered by: those who wish to follow the 
example of the boys of Fairlight Lodge :— 


A Scene from Shakespeare . Ham-let-alone. 


The Prince of Wales . . pairepparent. 
Parables... - Two Girls(meant 
- to denote pair 
0’ belles). 
Sweets . . . « Three Girls 


(meant for mo’ 
lasses). 


The last two were Ted’s invention, and were 
so atrociously bad that the others wanted to 
cut them out, but on a subsequent appeal to 
Jack they were retained, the sequel proving that * 
his advice was good, for, although they had to be 
explained, they raised a shont of laughter when 
understood | 

It was decided to have no scenery at all for 
these trifles ;-the curtain was to lowered 
between each one and rise on the same scene. 
This was in accordance with Shakespearian 
precedent—at least, so Mr. Wright informed 
them. But they were net going to be content 
with no scenery; the only question was, what 
did they want to represent ? » 

“These ‘Crambo’ things are all very well,” 
said Fred, “but they would have done better 
last year, before ‘Punch’ published such a lot 
of them. I wish we could think of some more 
words like ‘metaphysician.’”  . - “ 

“Let's make a short charade of it,” suggested 
Amy, “‘in one Act ; peo] le won't have time to 

t tired then.’ Put'a few sentences in, it will 

a change from the ‘ Dumb-Crambo.’” 

“That's all very well," responded Fred, who 
was the stage carpenter, “‘ but it isn’t so easy to 
make a room look like a street.”, 

“Yet I’ve heard of having lots of room in a 
street !” cried a well-known voice, and behold ! 
oes Cousin Jack, come earlier than ex- 

eo 

‘Well, what are you up to?” he asked, as 
soon as thé greetings were over. He was told. 
every detail, and Fred. explained his difficulty 
about the street. ‘ 

“‘ Don’t have a street,” -said Jack. ‘** That's 
the way to solve your diflicuities,’ as the Irish 
professor remarked when he couldn't get over a 
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problem. ‘Gentlemen, the best thing to do is 
to look the difficulty boldly in the face, and then 


pass on to the next proposition.’ ” 

“*T see,” said Amy, “make them meet in a 
eer eact ls 
‘*Exactly; get out your cils and we'll 
knock the dialogue into shape in five minutes.” 

The result, contributed to by every one, was 
as follows : 

Cranavz in five or six syllables according to 
the fancy of the pronouncer, but in only one 
Act. Scone, a drawing-room ; guests present, 
talking, one playing the Dead March, or John 
Beown’s Body. 


Enter Dr. Dodd. 


Hostess, —Ah, doctor, how are you? Glad to 
meet you well. 

Dr. Dodd.—Thank you, wish I could say the 
same to you, but I prefer to see yca ill, better 
for me, you know. 

Host.—Good evening, doctor. 

Dr. Dodd.—Ah, Brown, are you better? 
(Ino whisper.) You've taken that medicine I 
prescribed for you ? 

Host.—Oh yes. By the way, why do you 
doctors always write your prescriptions in Latin ? 

Dr. Dodd,—More appropriate, my dear fellow, 

_ it’s a dead language. Ha! ha! Excuse my 
ronning away, fre six patients to see. 

Hostess.—Who are impatient to see you I 
suppose, Good-bye. 

(Exit Dr. Dodd, Curtain.) 


“There, that'll do,” said Jack. ‘Five 
syllables in seven sentences isn’t bad. Now if 
we could only think of a couple more words like 
that one, it would be all we should want for the 
first part of the entertainment.” 

‘* Knighthood,” suggested Charlie, 

“* How would you work it!” 

“A night-cap, don’t you see? Have Sir 
Something or other Lord Mayor of London, 
coming out after burglars in dressing-gown and 

ight-cap.” 
me Not bad, but we must try and find a better. 
‘We shall do it if we show sufficient pertinacity.” 

“The very word,” cried Fred ; ‘‘ couldn’t be 
better.” 

“ P’r’aps not,” said Jack, ‘ but I should like 
to know what it is.” 

“‘ Why, pertinacity, of course, don’t you see ? 
Pert-in-a-city.”” 


“ First rate,” cried Jack ; ‘‘we are a clever 
crew; we do clever things without knowing it. 
Now then for charade No. 2; in five syllables 
this time with no room for doubt.” 

The pencils were soon set to work again with 
this result. 

Scene.—An office. 
playing with pen, etc. 


Enter Visitor. 
Visitor.—Ia your master in, my boy ! 


Small clerk on stool, 


Boy.—I’m not your boy ; wouldn’t own you 


for a father. 

Visitor.—No impertinence ; is Mr. Jones in? 

Boy.—He's either in or out, I don’t know 
which. 

Visitor.—Then go and see. 

Boy.—1 can't see without going, can I? 
(Ezit boy.) 

Visitor.—Impudent young fellow ; where can 
Jones have picked him up? 

Boy (at door).—I say, what’s yer name? 

Visitor.—You young rascal, I'll teach you to 
speak properly to me! 

Boy.—What’s the row? How can I give 
your name unless I knows it ? 

Visitor.—Ah ! tell him Mr. Wilkinson wants 
to see him. 

Boy.—Ah, he said he thought it was you, and 
if ’twas I was to tell you that he’s gone to Sonth 
America for change of air, and won’t be back 
till the end of the century. 

Visitor.—I'll teach you to make a fool of me, 
you young rascal. (Goes for him.) 

Boy.—You must. have taught some one to do 
that long ago. Oh, pleasesir, don’t sir. (Cur- 
tain quickly.) 

Next day was a rainy one, but our young 
friends did not spend their time mourning. 
They had plenty to do in preparing for their 
charades: there were to prepare and 
positions to be rehearsed. There is a right way 
and a wrong of doing everything, and even 
such a trifle as a one-act charade in seven sen- 
tences may be spoiled for want of care and 
rehearsal. Jack played the doctor and kept 
them all laughing at his absurd manner, his 
grave face contrasting ludicrously with the 
smile which every now and then escaped him, 
as did his dignified carriage with the he 
was evidently in. When the charades had been 
learnt and rehearsed, and not till then, Jack 
told them what he proposed to have for the chief 
item of the evening. 

“Shall we do a proverb again?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Well, no; let that rest for a year. The 
fact is, you youngsters, l’ve managed to find time 
to write something for you to do, something 
new and original. It’s intended as a skit on 
the sort of literature that some boys go in for, 
the sort known as ‘blood and thunder stories.’ 
Listen and I'll read it you.” (Jt will be found 
on page 198.) 

“That will be a job in the matter of dresses,” 
remarked Amy, when Jack had finished. ‘It 
will take a lot of material.” 

“No, Amy, not so much material, but a 
good deal of trouble; and that we none of us 
mind. However, we shan’t find as much diffi- 
culty as you expect. You see it is a burlesque, 
so wo needn’t mind much about details so long 
as we give the idea boldly. For instance, your 
black football jerseys, with white paper skulls 
and crossbones pinned on, will suit the pirates, 
a pair of leather leggings with feathers stuck in 
them will do for the Indian’s extremities, and 
80 on.” 

“Bat the scenery ?” inquired Fred, with the 
interest of the true enthusiast who thinks of his 
own department first. 

“Fine scope for you, Fred. When the cur- 
tain rises it shows part of a bedroom. Halfway 
down the room you must have another curtain. 
I should advise you to have one that ‘rucks 
up’ instead of dividing. Behind the second 
curtain you can do as much as you like in 
making the place look like a cabin ; of course 
the actors will be allowed to encroach on the 
bedroom part of the stage until the disappear- 
ance,” 

“‘Won't the lighting be rather a difficult 
matter ?” asked Charlie, 

“*We must give it special attention,” replied 
Jack. ‘* We will have a board in front of the 
foetlights which can be thus shaded or allowed 
to shine. Then we will have coloured lights at 
the wings for the tableaux; they are easily 
burnt and make: no smell worth mentioning. 
Then perhaps Charlie can spare us a few inches 
of his magnesium wire.” 5 

‘*T should like to manage the lighting,” said 
Charlie, who was something of a chemist. 


‘All right ; only don’t have an explosion at 
the crisis of events.” 

Many hands make light work; so our young 
friends found. Profiting by their experience of 
the year before, they made their preparations 
with less trouble and more efficiency. Thanks 
to Jack's care and the good-nature and en- 
thusiasm with which they all worked, the 
grand burlesque of ‘‘Tom’s Dream” passed off 
even better than they had hoped. 

‘*Well,” said Charlie, as he tried to wash the 
stains off his hands at tho close of the per- 
formance, ‘‘all I can say is I hope everybody 
tae the world has had as jolly an evening as I 

ve!" 


ALFRED THE GREAT; 
OR, THE ROYAL BAKER. 


(A monarch who pulled the cakes—and his 
country—out of the fire.) 


By Wituram Crompton 
(Of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly).* 
CHARACTERS. 
{A good, though it (complexione:t: 
Atrren {4 good, thougl Ught (complexioned) 


GoTurum A Leader suited to the Times. 


C10 {Muse of History. Ono of the few 
U_ Indies addicted to Dates. 
The le of King Afred’s Hy-menial 
Mar {The apple of King Hy. 


PS ee, } The King’s Ear-warmer. 


Saxon Courtiers, Danes, etc. 


(Balmy airs—on the forte—augpestive ef count: 
tye: hatte pigs Mee on aoe good straw ;" * Bright 
Chanticleer ;” and soothing strains 1: i 
nearly as possible, the tender and 
“"He-haw!” of the stabled 


music, 2 la Wogner, if possible, giving the rustlin 
@ dreca, and anpoune\n approach af Dame Cros 
(very 


licating, as 
me Vy refrain, | 
“*Neddy” without. Then | 


the 
patch—“ fair, fat, and forty” no, this!) —in 
G fume ; after which she entere—in a hurry.] 


Scene—Interior of a Neatherd’s Cottage. Fire- 
place in corner. A Manz stool (3-legged), 
table with dish, flour, roller, ctc, Enter, after 
music, Dame Ci h. 

Dame.—Past four o'clock : my servants ‘neath 
the clothes 

Are ‘‘driving pigs to market —through the 
nose 5 (Cock crows.) 


* See Boy's OWN Parke Christmas Number for 1881, 
page 193. 
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While chanticleer quite gaily greets the morn 
Uawonted shri'ly for his wanted corn. 


Come, farmer lads, with spade, and flail, and 

0, 

Come, teamsters, to your wheel (weal), and 
mind your *‘ wo(e) | 


(Dame sings. Air, “ Obvious.”) 
“Come, arouse ye, arouse ye, 

My young sleepyheads, 

Take yourselves to your labour "— 


(Dame stops singing, and speaks to Alfred, who 
has entered unobserved, carrying bow and 
arrons. ) 

Dame,— Away ! 

I've nothing for you! Oh, it’s you, sir, is it? 

I thought some tramp was paying us a Visit ! 

(dsidt) This is the neatherd my good man 


engages 5 
He doesn’t eat much, and don’t ask for wages ! 
(Dame retires, and makes cakes.) 


Alf.—I’'ve had a narrow ‘scape; an arrow’s 


iy 
Had nearly made a ‘Subject of a king. 
‘When on a throne, and rich, all life seemed 
honey ; 
Where are we now? 
money (patrimony). 
Mis(e)Fortane—that rare jade !—has got me 


I've lost my patrie— 


lown 

And boldly mulct this Sovereign of a Crown ! 

Dame (observing Alf.).—He's wool-gathering 
again ! Come, stir yourself, 

We can’t afford to keep lazy clf. 

Now rake the ashes of the grate. You start! 

Alf.—The ashes of the Great? (Aside) Be still, 
my heart ! 

‘Should England's chosen champion idly stand 

While foreign foes o’errun our well-loved land ? 

4h, no! the great dead cry from forth their 


’ raves, 

“Hail to thee, Alfred! King of Saxon 
slaves !” 

(Aloud, und musingly) Alfred the Great ! 

Dame.—What ! dreaming still, ye lout ? 

Alfred, the fire ! or it will soon be out ! 

Til put the cakes down here, and see you turn 
‘em; 

For woe betide you if you chance to burn ’em ! 


(Exit Dame.) 
Alf. (sitting by firc).—Despised! An outcast 

tert It Krier last. 
(He prepares arrows.) 


My weapons I'll prepare ; at war's first blast 

Prom (harrowing woes my country to deliver, 

hh Joy I'll rash—my body in a quiver ! 

‘This cottage is to me a cell so hated 

That forth I'll rush and go be cell-lib'rated ! 

Am I of Guthrum’s wiles to stand afearci, 

Whose head’s as Wo(o)den as his god’s revered? 

Ja turnspit be ; my only boast 

That in the kitchen I can ‘rule the roast”? 

Xo, I'm resolved, and let what come what may, 
¥y coal ’s in arms and eager for the fray!" 


(Soft music. Alfred slecps. Clio appears with 


a lyre), 
Clio.—Alfred, thou’rt truly great? The heart 
that dares 
In Freedom’s cause shall overcome all snares ! 
To aid thy work, and mine, a lyre I bring, 
And when in angry mood you touch the string 
All foes shall quail before thy righteous glance, 
And stand like statues till you break their 
trance. ' 
Adieu! I will be with you when you call ! 
Remember duty, and you conquer all ! 


(Clio retires. Enter Guthrum, cautiously, dis- 
guised in a cloak.) 
@uth.—Kind friends ! excuse me ; do not mind 
my tears! 
No other water ’s touched my face for years ! 
(Looks round) No one about. Then why should 
I dissemble ? 


Yes, some one’s here. (Recognising Alfred) "Tis | 


he! Ha, ha! now t-r-r-emble ! 

Though I seem meek, in some things I am 
striking. 

(He strikes—an attitude—without being punished 


for tt.) 
Behold! (Throws off cloak.) I’m Guthram, 
and great Denmark's Viking, 
And I’m in luck ; I’ve traced the Saxon king 
In hiding here ; a (h)ang-lo(w) Saxon thing ! 
I'll bring my troops and capture him, depend 
on’t! 
Then we'll suspend him sharp—and that’s the 
end on’t. 
Let business still with pleasure be combined, 
I'll see what portables I’ve chanced to find ; 
I've not done well of late; 'tis many moons 


; Since Fortune in my way set silver spoons ! 


T'll look around, and then, if favoured, quick 
From ‘neath this: roof-tree I will ,‘‘cut my 
stick.” 
(Puts cloak on and exits. Re-enter Dame, 
observing him.) 
Dame.—An ugly customer, that seedy tramp ! 
I'll have an eye (the Law’s) upon the scamp ; 
His grimy hands and face all water scorning, 
Black hair, black eyes—like night, though one's 
in mo(u)rning— 
Form a dark picture for this bright May morn. 
(Zoud yawn heard.) 
But soft ; my niece is rising, quite forlorn. 
(Enter May.) 
My precious ward, long locked in the embrace 
Of rosy slumber, to your work apace. 
May.—It wastes the cream of life at four to riso, 
see skim ‘‘sky-blue” as daylight skims the 
skies ; 
Send Phyllis to the “Simpson” pail to churn it ; 
See Colin run to earth, with spade to turn it ; 
Hear kine all lowing high (aye), and horses 
neigh (nay), 
And porkers grant— 
Dame.— Like you! 
May. — Because it’s day. 


Daine.—Oh, hoighty-toighty, miss! Get to 
your work ! {Exit Dame.) 

May.—Alas! Congenial occupation I’d not 
shirk, 


But here with hinds to mix, with no society 
Except Aunt Crosapatch, with her ‘‘hoighty- 
toi-e-ghty !” 
(She imitates Dame.) 
Though you accuse me of too many airs, 
I'll sing of all a milkmaid’s varied cares. 
(Song.—Air, “ The Maid with the Milking- 
Pail.’’) 
Once the gem of the day 
‘Was the milkmaid gay, 
Her virtues we all revere ; 
But your modern one 
There's a shade upon, 
And the reason you shall hear ; 
For she goes her rounds 
With such queer compounds 
As ‘‘ Simpson” and chalk in her pail ; 
And no beast in the herd 
Can compare, on my word, 
With “ the cow with the iron tail.” 
Chorus.—So no more ‘Fal, lal, Jal 1” 
Ne more ‘‘ Fal, lal, da!” 


] still must weep and wail ; 
For a weight of care, 
I've ever to bear, 
Through ‘* the cow with the iron tail!” 
We had poets to praise 
Our innocent ways, 
We'd artistes onr virtues to sing, 
A very fin. sale 
*Bout the uvop on the pail, 
Which we'd point to—tohint at the ring! 
Painters made us quite trim, 
So genteel and so slim, 
But, ah ! the romance must fail, 
+ For the milkmaid, now, 
Must have museles, I vow, 

For ‘‘the cow with the iron tail !"” 
Chorus.—So no more “ Fal, lal, lal !” etc. 
(Alfred, who has been watching near, advances.) 
May.—Dear heart! You startled me! 
Alf.— Think me net rough. 

My name is—(About to *‘ orate.”) 

May.— Nonsense ! 

Alf.—On the Grampian— 

May.— Stuff! 

You're aunt's yonng man ! 

Alf.—Oh! would that I were yours/ 

Ay, and I'll love you long as life endures. 

Duet.—Air, ** Captain's Song,” H.M.S8. 

Pinafore. 

May.—I'm a milkmaid, and no more! 

Alf.—And a right good milkmaid, too! 

AMay.—You're very, very good ; 

But be it understood, 

I'm too poor for the likes of you, 

Alf.—She's very, very good, 

Though she makes it understood 

That I’m not what she's got in view ! 

May.—My wage twelve pounds a year, 

And find my ginger-beer, 

8o it keeps me poor d’ye see ? 

And tho’ I’ve sweethearts and I’ve cousins, 
By the dozens and the dozens, 

They never buy me jewel-re ! 

Alf.—What ! Never? 

May.—No, never ! 

Alf.—What? Never? 
fay.—Well ; hardly ever! 

Alf,—They scarcely over buy her jewel-re 

So give three groans, and one groan more, 

Fe or] her sweethearts and her cousins by tho 
dozen and the score. 

Both.—So give three groans, etc. 

4May.—Oh my! 

Alf. Delicious would it be to share 

vith you coarse bread, the toughest fowl, as 
fare ; 


Oatmeal with you a dainty meal would raake— 
Oatmeal! Good gracious! I forgot the cake | 
Not one, but all are burnt. 

(Shows blaskened cakes.) 
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May. Alas! alack! 
My auntie, like the cakes, will look quite black. 
Enter Dame. : 
Dame.—Now for the cakes! Their breakfast all 
are waiting ; (Sees cakes.) 
Were ever cakes before, now, such a state in ? 
(To Alf.) You dolt ! you dullard ! Pack! from 
hence you go! 
Alf.—I prithee, whence this breeze ? 
(She boxes his ears). 
Oh! why this blow? 
Dame.—You've burnt the cakea—ay, almost to 
acinder ! 
Alf.—I'll pay you for them ina legal tinder! 
May (surpriscd).—“ Tin,” dear ? 


Dame.— He has no bullion ! 

May (to Alf).— Is this true ? 

Alf. (to Dame).—I’ve just received some bullyin’ 
from you. 


I gain no laurels thus to idly stand, 

The only palm I get is of the hand! 

More kicks than halfpence I have ever taken, 
And, just like physic, I am always shaken ! 
But mind, you've struck a king! 

Dame.— Aching? Thy ear is. 


Alf.—You don’t believe? Appear, my pearl o’ 
eris ! 
(Touches lyre. Clio appears with book.) 


Clio.—Swift Ied by me your courtiers hither 
come ! 
(Enter Saxon Courtiers.) 
1st C.—Oh, what a den! 
Qnd C, (with eyeglass).—Oh, howwid ! 
Srd C. (sceing the King).—Alfred, mum { 
se (All bow to Alfred ) 
let C, (aside).—This is a spot for the meetings 
of a nation ! 
Srl C. (aside).—I've looked for place, too. 
Here's a situation ! 
Alf. (to May).—And now, my love! 
2ud C.— Good gwacious ! 
1st C. (aside).— Minx! 
May.— My life! 
Dame.—Our King! The nice young man ! 
Alf. (introducing May to Courticrs).—My queen 
and wife, 
(To May.) But ere we are united, love, we'll see 
United England happy, great, and free ! ° 
(Clio waves hand. :Alfred's dress falls, and he 
is in splendid armour.) 
May.—I feel so queer! I know I'll faint! Oh, 


lawks ! 
Alf.—The pretty pot! How sensibly it talks ! 


May.—In a fine coach I'll ride, I will, at last ! 
I'd like to stand and see myself go past ! 

Alf. (to Courtiers),—W hat news from Wantage ? 
1st C.—No ‘‘adwantage " gained ! 

The quelity of mercy 's very strained. 

The boastful Danes our Hamlets sack and pil- 


lage ; 
They empty all our tills and stop our tillage. 
2nd C.—They pitch their tents, and toss our 
people over ; 
We ‘starve in mud huts while they 
clover.” 
| 3rd C.—Our hilly fastnesses provide no dinner ! 
And mountain gorges only make us thinner : 
Our food supplies they spoil— 
Alf. — Just like their tricks. 
1st. C.—The stacks they burn would startle 
Alfred Rix* (ricks). 
Alf.—Nay, then we'll meet them on the battle 


“live in 


plaia, 

And cut so deep that they'll not come again, 

So let's to horse, 

1st C.—The Danes steal all, you'll find ; 

A Norseman never leaves a nag behind ! 

Enter Guthrum, with other Danes. 

Alf.—What, you here, Guthrum ? 

Guth.— Yes, you're caught at last, 

This cot’s surrounded. 

AL Then the die is cast ! 

But stay, the lyre! Thanks, Clio, for its use, 

I'l play to some tnne, now! I'll fun induce ; 

T'll scape from any pickle with this charm ; 

I've but to jar it, "twill preserve from harm, 

; (Discord, All struck motionless, the Danes being 
arrested in the act of rushing on Alf.) 

AY. (to Guth.). Sweet peace, you've rifled 

with your cennon’st law ; 

But tremble now you'll feel the lion’s paw, 

To mete out justice to you, stern and rough, 

I'm sure our Parliament’s got Mit enough 


(W itan-ough). 

Cito.—Hold! Now let mercy reign, these 
quarrels cease, 

Or we can’t possibly conclade the piece. 


(Opens book.) 
Within the future, my prophetic book 
Enables me with certainty to look. 


* The 1st Courtier is rather shaky in both English 
and Latin, as his “adwantage” and “ Rix” testify. 

+t We sre afraid this fs an anachronism; they 
had doubtless “big guns,” but no cannon, at the 
| Period, 


I find the Danes and English hand in hand, 
With Denmark's royal danghter in jent land, 

! Loving, belovéd! And her son shall be 

| Heir to the throne now occupied by thee! (Zo 


Alf.) 
; 4¥-—Then shall the sea-king’s daughter only 
see 
| A nation glorious ; a people free ! 
Clio.—Ay, brightest gem set in the azure main, 
She, freest of the nations yet shall reign ! 
| Her Union Jack shall flout united knaves, 
And Britons’ sons sha rule and bless the 
waves ! 
What horror and despair wiil tyrants feel, 
‘Fore her sea-monsters ‘‘clad in complete steel"! 
Albion shall victor prove when comes the fight, 
Her Arm-strong, still, in favour of the Right! 


” (All sing chorus of ‘‘ Rule Britannia.") 
Courtiers, May, Alf, Dame, Guth., Danes, 


OURTAIN. 


Christmas Fun in Olden Times. 


{Drawn by Gordon Browne, 


OUR SUBURBAN PARTY. 


7. Smart sported his new hati‘ tile,’ he called it) for 


4. The economical Johnson thought az omnibus would 
the occasion. 


“3.30, sir? 3.30's jest this 
8. Marshal, the athletic, came on (%) his bicycle. 


1 Jones came by train. 
minit gone. Won't be another till 6.15!" do, 
2. The aristocratic Brown had out the carriage. ‘Very | 5: ‘ise ell moore egonomical Bald walked 9. Smith told us all along he meant to bring his cousin, 
sorry, sir. Old horse can’t go another atep, ond it’s | ¢ go aid Bailey, the absent-minded, and couldn't make | 10. Walters really did bring his sister. 
8 good five mile yet! out why everybody laughed the moment he entered | 11, But the evening’s enjoyment more than made up 
the room. for any preliminary inconveniences, 
1 


3. Robinson took a cab, 
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TOM’S DREAM. 
BY PAUL BLAKE. 


MUSIC BY ARTHUR HUDSON. 


(With Illustrations by G. H. Edwards and Alfred Pearse.) 


Tom.—Q bother, don’t interrupt ; 
questions of that sort would upset any | 
modern system of piracy. ‘‘ But the 
fell pirate had reckoned without his | 
host. "Tis true he cleft the captain of | 
the Thunderbolt from his skull to his 
waist, that with one blow ho disposed | 
of the three lieutenants, but when he 
saw before him the form of Jack the | 
midshipman, he knew that now he | 
had a more dangerous foe to deal | 
with. With practised skill the brave 
lad parried the fearful blows of the | 
buccanéer, shouting a sarcastic ‘ Ha! 
ha!’ as thrust after thrust was | 
turned aside ; but a diversion came. 
Jack heard behind him the lovely 
voice of Paquita, the beautiful girl 
whom he had resened from the 
Ojibbeway Indians a few woeks ago. | 
Instinctively he turned round, and the 
pirate took a mean advantage of it. | 
With a fearful ery he raised his gleam- 
ing scimitar, it whirled through the 
air, and the next moment— | 

“ To be continued in our next.” | 


Charlie.—What a jolly shame to 
end in that way! I wonder what be- | 
came of Jack. 

Tom.—I wish I knew. He was a 
wonderful chap, wasn’t he, Charlie? | 
Charlie.—-I should think so! Well, 
I’m off to bed, I wonder what the 
mater would say if she knew we were 
sitting up reading? Oh, I say! past 
eleven (slams his book)! Good night. 

Tom.—Good night. What have you 
been reading ? 

Charlie, —* Harold Carstairs, or the | 
Cock of the Sixth.” Fine book! , 
Harold whops all the masters,- one 
after the other. 

Tom.—I know ; I've readit. ’Tisn’t 
bad, but not so exciting as this one. 
(Charlie blows out one of the candles.) | 
Look out, there’ll be a nice smell now! ! 
(Charlie stumbles over chair.) Yow 
wake the honse soon! =~ ! 

Charlie,—Don't fret yourself. Good 
night. (Zit Charlie, yawning.) 

Tom (yawns, lies back in chair atn). | 
—I should like to haye the next num- 
ber and see whether Jack or the Pirate 
licked. "Twon’t be out for a week. 
(Yawns.) Wish I hadn’t read it now, 
(Tom, leaning over table, reading by Tight of one ; and then I could have read it to-morrow. I’m 

candle; Charlic in a chair, a candle behind | sleepy ; and suppose I must get to bed. (Yarns. 

him. Charlie yawns as curtain rises, and} Silence for a moment.) Paquita must have been 
stretches himself.) a very nice gitl (slowly); Jack was a lucky 
‘ spary é fellow. Wonder whether Jack married her 

Charlic,—I say, Tom, it’s jolly late, I'mgoing | when they got to England? Did he ever get— 
to bed. F ‘ _.-|toxEngland? (Very sleepily.) If he didn’t 

Tom.—Oh, don't bother for a minute it’s | —wonder—Jack—the pirate. (Falls asleep.) 
rid exciting just here; listen (reads): 4 Z e * 
“With a blood-curdling shout the pirate leaped 
on the deck of the doomed felucca, his hair | Inner curtain rises. 


Stage suddenly becomes 


streaming behind him, as were also his followers. | light. N heard outside, and enter Jack, 
Holding a pistol in each hand, and a sword supporting Paquita. Jack has sword drawn. 
between his massive teeth, he waved his black | Juck.—Come, dearest Paquita, here we may 


flag frantically in the air, shouting to his com- | find safety from the infariated horde ; they will 

panions to follow him and leave not’a man to | not think of searching the captain's cabin till 

tell the tale.” every other place has been overhauled. 
Charlie.—But I say, Tom, how could he) Paqwila.—But if they should come? 

wave a flag if he had pistols in both hands? Jack.—Then, my own, this arm, which has 

and he couldn't speak if he had his mouth fall | never yet bent the knee to a foe, will be able to 

of sword. — . | protect you. 


Paquita,—You are brave !—you are generous * 
Who is poor Paquita that you are so kind to 

er? 

Jack.—That’s a rather important question. 
All I know abont you is that I found you in a 
wigwam of the Ojibbeway Indians, and of course 
I carried you off. 

Pagquita.—Why did you carry me off ? 

Jack.—Oh ! they always do, yon know, 

Paguita.—My preserver! How brave you 
are! Shall we not be happy when we are mar- 


| ried and settled down in happy England, of 


which you have so often told me ! 
Jack,—Yes, I’ve no doubt we shall. But now, 
Paquita, I want to ask you a question or two = 


| You asked who you were. Now, can’t you solve 


the problem ¢ 

Paquita.—1? Alas, no! I am but a poor 
daughter of the noble Red Indian, and I have 
but one merit—that of adoring the brave pale 
face who has rescued me. 

Jack.—Yes, But, Paquita, the matter stands 
thus: My father is a very particular old gentle- 


man—he is a churchwarden and all that sort of 
thing—and I’m afraid he would turn disagree- 
able if I brought you home—and—you sce my 
difficulty ? Who are you ? 

Paquita.—Ha! 1 ‘will find out if I walk 
around the earth. But, alas! we are on the 


sea. 

Jack.—Listen ! What's that? Ah ! I quite 
forgot, the pirates are on board ! Come, Paquita, 
prepare to die a glorious death! (They stand in 
msi hall 

quita.—I am ready. How ‘happy we shall: 
be in England ! os eh 

Jack,—Yes. They are coming! Ha! 


Enter Pirate and cre. Jack is about to attack, 
but is held back by Paquita. Pirates 
seize and bind him. - 

Jack.—Betrayed ! and by a tvoman ! 
Pirate.—Don’t distress yourself. Now, my 
good companions, the vessel is ours! Say, are 

you satisfied f . 

Pirates. —We are! 
(Continued.on page 202.) 
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THE SCHOOL GHOST. 


A TRUE STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By THE AvTHoR oF “THE Firrm Fors at Sr. Dominic’s,” 2ETC., ETC. 


gael 
GIANG 


CRESS 


ee had broken up. The rats and 


mice were having their innings in the , 
schoolrooms, and the big bell was getting | 


tusty for want of exercise. The door of 
the Lower Third had not had a panel 
Kicked out of it for a whole week, and Dr. 
Allsuch's pictures and sofas and piano were 
alletacked up in the Detention Room while 
their proper quarters underwent a “ doing- 
up.” 

There was no mistake about the school 
having broken up. And yet, if it was so, 
how came we all to be there this Christmas 
week instead of sitting at our own fire- 
sides in the bosoms of our own families, 
anywhere but at Ferriby ? 

When I say all, I mean all in Jolliffe’s 
Hons ; the others: had cleared outs 

ull’s was empty, an ragg’s, across the 
Quadrangle, had pod 
left. Nor had the Doctor's. 
up as the night before county match, and 
no sign of an exodus. 

Of course the reader guesses the reason 
at once ! 

“TI know,” says one virtuous youth ; 


“they'd all been detained for bad conduct, | 


and stopped their holidays!” 

Wrong, my exemplary one! Jolliffe’s 
was the best behaved house in Ferriby, 
though I say so whoshould not. But any 
one could tell you so. For every thousand 
lines of imposition the other houses had to 
tarn out Jolliffe’s only had a hundred, and 
for every half-dozen canes worn out on the 
horny of Bull's and Wragg’s one 
was quite enough for us. 

No; the fact was, one of our fellows 


had had scarlet fever a fortnight before | 


the holidays, and as he was in and out with 
us for some days before it was discovered, 
‘lesping in our dormitory and sitting next 
to us in class, it was a settled thing we 


not a ghost of a fellow | 
Every other ! 
house was shut up, but Jolliffe’s was as full | 


CHATTER I.—THE SsTORY. 


were all in for it. So the school was sud- 
denly broken up, the other houses all 
packed off, the sickly ones among us—there 
were only one or two—removed to the in- 
firmary, and the rest of ue, under the charge 
of Jolliffe himself, invited to make the beat 
of a bad job and enjoy ourselves as well as 
we could, with the promise that if in three 
weeks no one else showed signs of knock- 
ing =p we should be allowed to go home. 
course, we were awfully sold at first, 
and by no means in an amiable frame of 
mind. It is no joke to be done out of 
Christmas at home. What a dolt that | 
Gilks was to get scarlet fever! Why could | 
he not have waited till he got home ? 


But after a day or two we shook down, 
as British boys will, to our lot. After all, | 
it was only a case of putting off our holi- | 
day, and meanwhile we were allowed todo | 
| anything we liked short of setting the 
place on fire or kicking up a row near the 
| infirmary. : 

There were enough of us toturn out two | 
good teams at football, or to run a big! 
paper-chase across country, or get up a. 
grand concert of an evening; and not too , 
many of us to crowd into the long dor- | 
mitory, where, for all we were interfered | 
with, we might have prolonged our bolster | 


matches ‘‘ from eve to dewy morn.” 

In time we came to look upon our con- | 
finement as rather a spree than otherwise, | 
and this fecling was considerably height- | 
ened by the arrival of several hampers at 
the beginning of Christmas week, including 
'@ magnificent one from Dr. Allsuch him- ; 
self, slong with a message bidding us be 
sure and have a merry Christmas. We : 
voted the Doctor a brick, and drank hie; 
health in ginger beer, with great enthu- , 
siasm, to the toast of ‘‘ Dr. Allsuch, and ' 
all such bricks!” 

It was on Christmas Eve, after a specially | 
grand banquet off the contents of one of | 
these hampers, that we crowded round the | 
big common-hall fire in a very complacent | 
frame of mind, uncommonly well satisfied 
and comfortable within and without. 

“JT don't know,” said Lamb, medita- | 
tively, cracking a walnut between his finger | 
and thumb, and slowly skinning it—‘I 
don’t know ; Gilks might have done us a 
worse turn after all.” 

‘‘T rather wish he’d make a yearly thin, 

! of it,” said Ellis. ‘‘ They say he’s pull 
through all right.” 

** Oh yes, he’s all right! and so are the , 
other three. In fact, French and Addley 
never had scarlet fever at all, it was a false 
alarm.” 

Well,” said Lamb, ‘I’m jolly glad of 
it! I wouldn’t have cared for any of them 
to die, you know.” 

Lamb said this in a tone as if we should 
all be rather surprised to hear him say so. 

““Nobody ever did die at Ferriby, did 
ther ?” said Jim Sparrow, the youngest 
and tenderest specimen we had at Jolliffe’s. 

It was rather cheek of a kid like Jim to 
interpose at all in a conversation of his 
seniors, and it seemed as if he was going to 
get snubbed by receiving no reply, when 


| Fergus suddenly took the thing up. “‘‘ Eh, 


young Jim Sparrow, what’s that you're 
saying ?” 

Fergus was the wag of our house—in- 
deed, he was the only Irishman we could 
boast of, and the fact of his being an Irish- 
man always made us inclined to laugh 
whenever he spoke. We could see now by 
the twinkle in his eye that he was going 
to let off the steam at Jim Sparrow’s ex- 
pense. 

“«T said,” replied Jim, blushing rather 


1 to find everybody listening to him, ‘‘ no- 


body ’s ever died at Ferriby, have they ?” 

Fergus gazed at him in astonishment. 
“What!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ you mean to say 
you never heard of poor Bubbles ?” 

“Bubbles? No,” replied Jim, looking 
rather scared. 

‘Just fancy that!” said Fer; 
ing round to us; ‘‘never hear 
bles!” 

Of course we, who saw what the wag 
was driving at, looked rather surprise 
and a little mysterious. 

“© What was it?” inquired Jin Sparrow, 
looking half ashamed of himself. 

“Eh? Well, if you never heard it I'd 
better not tell you. It’s not @ nics story, 
is it, you fellows?” 

“‘Horrible!” said Lamb, starting at 
another walnut. . 

“‘Oh, do tell me!” cried Jim, eagerly, 
“I’m so fond of stories; ”’ and he scttled 
himself back in his chair rather uneasily, 


is, turn- 
of Bub- 


-and tried to look as if it was all good fun. 


“Well, if you do want it I’ll tell you; 
but don’t blame me if it upsets you, that’s 
all!” replied the irrepressible Fergus. 

Jim looked as heroic as he could, and 
wished he had never asked to be enlightened 
on the subject of Bubbles. 

eoeus refreshed himself with an orange, 
stuck his feet into the fender, and began in 
a solemn voice. 

“I suppose, Jim Sparrow, if you have 
never heard about Bubbles, you really don’t 
know the history of the school at all. You 
don’t even know how it came to be called 
Ferriby ?” 

“No,” responded Jim, keeping his eyes 
on the fire. 

‘‘Ferriby is derived from two Anglo- 
Saxon words,” proceeded Fergus, ‘‘ which 
er may have heard—‘fire’ and ‘boy.’ 

ow I'll tell you about Bubbles!” 

There was something very mysterious 
about the manner in which Fergus uttered 
these words, and we listened for what was 
to come almost as breathlessly as Jim 
Sparrow. 

‘It was early in this century,” he said, 
“that a boy came to this school called 
Bubbles. No one knew where he came 
frem. He had no parents, and never went 
home for the holidays. He was about your 
age, Sparrow, and just your build, and he 


was in the Lower Fourth.” 

“I'm going to be moved up this Christ- 
mas,” interposed Jim, hurriedly. 

“Are you? so was Bubbles going to be 
moved up when what I’m going to tell you 
happened!” 
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3t waa getting dark, and for the last few 
minutes at the light in the room had been 
ound by a jet of gas in the coals. That 
jet now wont out suddenly, leaving us in 
nearly total darkness, 

“Tt was a Christmas Evo. Everybody 
elu had gone home for the holidays, and 
Bubbles was the only boy left in the school 
—Bubbles and a master whose name I 
won't mention.” 

“* Ho was tho Detention Master, wasn’t 
he ?” inquired Lamb's voice. 

“Ah, yes. There's no harm in telling 

ou that. Bubbles and the Detention 
aster wore left all alone at Ferrtby, Spar- 
row.” 

““Yoe-es,” said Sparrow, softly, and 
making two syllables of the word. 

“They'd had no hampers sent them, and 
as they sat round the fire that evening they 
knew both of them there was no Christmas 
dinner in the house. They had neither of 

them tasted food for some days, and had 
no money to buy any, and if they had had 
the snow was too deep to get anywhere. 
They had tried making soup out of copy- 
book covers, but it wasn’t nourishing, an 
the soles of their boots which they tried to 
eat didn’t sit well on their stomachs.” 

Some one choked at this point, greatly 
to the speaker's wrath. 

‘‘ All right; some one seems to think it 
a langhing matter, so I'll stop.” 

“Qh no,” cried one or two voices, 
eagerly, ‘‘do goon. He only got a piece 
of apple the wrong way.” 

“Was it you laugaed, Jim Sparrow P”’ 
demanded Fergus. ¢ 

‘Oh no,” replied Jim, who was holding 
on rather tight to the sides of his chair. 


d | day only skin and bone.’ 


“T don’t Hbeiany one making fun of a 
serious thing like this,” said Fergus. ‘‘I 
was saying the soles of their boots didn’t 
sit well on their stomachs. They sat round 
the fire the whole evening, brooding and ! 
ravenous and saying nothing. Fora long ' 
time they both stared into the fire; then 
presently the master took his eyes off the 
fire and stared at Bubbles. Bubbles used 
to be fat, like you, Sparrow, but the last 
day or two he had got rather reduced. 
Still he was fairly plump; at least, so 
thought the master as he looked first at | 
him, then at the fire, and then thought of | 
the empty larder downstairs.” \ 

It was too dark to see Jim Sparrow, but 
I could almost hear him turn pale, so pro- 
found was the silence. 

‘‘The fire was a big one, a roaring one, 
and howled up the chimney as if it was) 
hun, too. Bubbles where he sat was, 


close to it, in fact his feet almost touched | 
the bars. The master sat a little behind | 
Bubbles, and his arm rested on the back of ' 
Bubbles’s chair. ‘To-morrow,’ thought 
the master, ‘he will be thinner, and next 
Then he thought 
of the saying in the copy-books, ‘ Never 


put off till to-morrow what you can do! 
He sprang to his feet, seized : 


to-day.’ 


' back gently into his chair, and ream 


his own seat, continued, 

“There is very little toadd. Underth 
ruins were found the remains of the mase 
grasping in each hand a large-sized drm 
stick. Bubbles was never seen more. | 
was eu) he escaped without his kg 
on to the roof, and they do say that evr 
Christmas Eve he revisits Ferriby and tre 
to get down the chimney in search of k 
lost legs.” 

At the conelusion of this 7 
every one drew a long breath. Jim 
row, it was clear, had swallowed it frm 
beginning to end, and one or two othe 
of the juniors looked as if they wai 
have been more pleased had the event 1 
been made to happen on Christmas Eve, 0 
all nights. But with these exceptions th 
whole thing seemed a very good joke, w: 
greatly to the credit of Fergus's imagim 
tion. 

“Oh, and I should say,” added the 
doughty historian, as he poked up the ir 
into a blaze, ‘though it’s not of mod 
consequence, that this took place in th: 
very house, they say in this very ro! 
Funny story, isn’t it, Sparrow?” 

Sparrow had not yet z te 
covered from his fright to reply, bubs ¥: 


itor 


Bubbles by the head and the fect—there was | evident by his looks he considered # sr 


a shriek and a yell—and next moment the 
master was alone in the room, and the 
chimney was on fire!” 

At this last sentence the 


upon the unhappy Sparrow, who, 
paralysed with terror, now fairly yelled and 
owled for mercy. Fergus dropped him 


er, | remnants of our feast, the spirits 
the action to the word, had | Jim Sparrow revived, so much ay 


suitin; 
risen From his seat and suddenly pounced | 
already | 


thing but fuony. However, the talks: 

veered round to other and got yor 

topics, in the midst of which, aidell byt 
t 

at tr 

bedtime he was as cheerful as pbs! 

never even heard the name 

bles. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. ; 


(Fiera Serres.) 
IL—Christmas Literary Competition. length, say one page of the B.0.P. (competitors can 


Ae eoeclal Clk hee ea ae easily count the words), and should be written on one 


offer Special Prizes in two subjects, which we think We offer Three Prizes, of Two Guineas, One Guinea, z 
iy afford pleasurable occupation to many readers. | and Halj-a-Guinea respectively, for the best story, | side of the Peper reed competitors Ade divided 
e of our artists had drawn the ac¢empanying page | founded on the accompanying illustration, that our | into classes according to eat mal per rene Arend 
a Christmas story for the present issue, bat the | readers may send in to us. It should not exceed in | awarded ineach class. oa per praca § ishet heat 
ture was so suggestive in itself that we a Pers  tatiabee ail eas 
jught it might perhaps be better to cits Teta beter prise will 
b pleasure of trying their ing the greatest ability, and we 
ids at one for themselves, may possibly publish the pro- 
ductions of the prize-winners 

ot in our columns. 
per oie: In addition to the Christmas 
| a Literary Competition, we also 
offer Prizes in connection with a 


Il—New Year's. Designing 
and Drawing Competition. 


We will give Prizes of Three 
Guineas and Two Guineas for 
the best original conception, in 
colours, of “A Hippy NEW 
YEAR.” The drawings may be in 
Is or water-colours, the size, 
material, ete., being left entirely 
to the competitor's own choic 
The general conditions, rules, 
ete., will be the same as in our 
previous competition (see page 80 
of the current vol.), with the ex- 
ception that the last day for send- 
March 31st, and that all 
and must be 
d outside, * Christ- 
mas and New Year's Prize Com- 
petition, Class 
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TOM’S DREAM. 
(Continued from page 198.) 
CHORUS OF PIRATES, 


Vorce. 
Prano. 
—; 
=! 
one, Blood-thirst - y, bold, and brave. Ha/ Ha/ From dawn to 
life That po - ets oft have sung, Ha/ Ha/ Till cap- ture close our strife, And 


wave. Ha! Ha! 
hung! Ha/ Has 


Verse 2. With pis - tols W e sweep the foe-man’s deck ; 
Bass (or Alto). 


a2 Ss SS 


With pis-tols in each hand We Bion the foe - man’sdeck, Our gal 


band Soon leaves the foe 


2 
band Soon leaves the foe a wreck. 


— r 
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Pirate.—'Tis well; disperse yourselves and | my power, but I have never seen that thrillin . 
take away your prisoner; ‘Wo will Jeach him how blue eye before. 7 Eater Dr. Birch. 
to walk the plank. Paquita.—Have you ever seen this one ? Whom have we here f 

Crew.—Ha ! ha! Pirate.—It is equally unknown tome. But} Dr. Birch.—I your pardon; are you the 

Jack (furiously.)—Hounds ! you know I am| stay! can it be! Yes itis! You are indeed | captain of this vessel f 
powerless or you would not dare insult me. | my long-lost daughter ! Pirate.—I am ; how have you come here? 

Pirate.—Good-bye, my boy; don’t let your |  Pagutéa,—My father ! (embraces him.) How! Dr. Birch.—I don't quite know; before I 
temper rise. But what fair damsel have we | long since wemet! What have you been doing | knew where I was here I am. e 
here! all these years ? Pirate. —Who are you? 

Jack.—Touch her but with one finger, Pirate, Pirate.—I’ve been doing a little cruising, my |_ Dr, Birch.—Well, there again you rather 
and your life shall pay the forfeit! (Struggles | child, for pleasure. have me at a loss. Yon see I partly understand 
with the Crew.) Pagquita.—Grant me one favour: spare the | this mysterious business, which I don’t think 

Pirate.—Take him away and place him in the | life ot that brave lad whom you have consigned | you do. We aren't here really you know. It’s 
lowest dungeon ‘neath the castle keep. to a dungeon. I did but prevent his slaying | only in a dream. 

Crew.—Ay, ay, sir. you because some mysterious instinct told me; Pirate.—Do you know I had something of 

(Excunt Jack and Crew.) | that you were more than an ordinary stranger. | that sort of feeling myself? 

Paquita (dropping curtscy.)—Please sir, can| Pirate.—You shall go yourself and release | Dr Birch.—(whispering.) Don’t let any one- 
Jou tell me who I am? him. (Ezit Paquita,) "Tis strange! ‘tis pass- | know. It’s that boy Tom is dreaming about us. 

Pirate. —Right willingly, fair maid, were it in | ing strange ; but nover mind, no matter ! | and so here we are, 


DR. BIRCH’S SONG, 


=< =e 
= — =a =a — 


on oom : 
really most sur-prising thissen - sa-tionthat I feel, I'm like anightmarefol-low-ing a late unwholesome meal 4 ‘Tis a 


Serene SS ee 
- = 
= == == ss ieee 


= 
For my life to be de-pendent on that youngster ly-ing there; "Tis a 


I’m a_ ve-ry learned Doc-tor, and I 


—- 


~ 
—_ 
oy 


liye be-side the Cam, 


— 


| 
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= rs = — a ae eee! 
SSS SS 
O!wher-e- ver shall I bewhen he be-gins to wake? 


But 0! wher-e - ver shall 1 bevie: 


— — 
sodige =e aeons SS =a 
he be-gins to wake? ‘Tis really most sur-pri-singthis sen - sa-tion that I feel, T'm like a nightmare fol-low-ing + 
Ss ; 
e= 5 — = = = = ———— == —— = —— 
Ze, PT, PO Se SST 
z= = s: —=ys- ; 
i 5 
al é 


Tis a most un-u-sual circumstance so 


far as I’m a-ware, 


For my life to be de-pendent ont: 


a 


— 


. 
ca o_o 


== Ds 


young-ster Jy - ing there. 


Tis really most surprising this sensation that I 
feel, 

I’m like a nightmare following a late unwhole- 
some meal ; 

*Tis a most unusual circumstance, so far as I’m 


aware, 
For my life to be dependent on that youngster 
lying there. 


I'm a very learned Doctor, and I live beside the 


Cam, 
At least, I thought so—but just now I don’t | 


know where I am ; 

He's dreaming of me, so I'm here and can’t the 
place forsake, 

But oh ! wherever shall I be when he begins to 
wake t 


Pirate.—That's all very well, but as we are 
‘ere I mean to take advantage of it. Sit down! 
Dr. Birch.—My dear sir! (cxpostulating. ) 

Pirate.—Sit down ! or your life is forfeit. 

Dr. Birch.—Allow me to suggest that to 
give commands is more in my line. I shall be 
sorry to resort to severe measures, but unless 
you apologise before the whole school I shall be 
-obliged to expel you. 

Pirate.—What ! prepare for 
sudden death ! 

Dr. Birch.—Would you strike a defenceless 
old man? 

Pirate.—Yes, I would. 
suddenly.) 

Indian.—Hullo ! what are you two pale faces 
quarrelling abeut ? 

Oh, 


miscreant ! 


(Eater Red Indian 


Dr. Birch.—He wanted to kill me. 
Pirate, if you ever had a child— 

Pirate.—That reminds me—where is she? 
Let’s go and look for her. Come along, doctor. 
(Excunt Dr, Birch and Pirate arm-in-arm.) 

Indian.—A child? Ah, the word makes the 
noble savage quiver to his very moccasins! Is 
not the Red Man’s wigwam forsaken? Is not 


‘his wampum a wilderness? Scalp-hunting has 
lost its joys since she went away with the pale 
face. Ah, where is she? where is she? 


Enter Paquita and Jack ; Paquita rushes to 
Indian. 

Paquita,—My father ! 

Indian.—My long-lost child. (embrace.) 

Jack.—(in front ; hands in his pockets.) Vl 
be shot for a marine if I can make this out. 
Paquita tells me that she’s the daughter of the 
Pirate, and now she has found another long-lost 

arent. A sweet pair of fathers-in-law 1 shall 
ave to take home to my people. 

Paquita (bringing Indian forward).—This is 
my papa, Jack ! 

Jack.—I thought the Pirate was-your father ? 

Paquita.—But this one lives so far away, he 
is a step-father, 

Jack. —All right ; settle it how you like, but 
T'll never take this gentleman home unless he 
gets into a decent suit. 

Indian (confidentially, taking Jack aside).— 
Don't excite yoarsclf, sir. 1 couldn’t go home 
with you if you wished it. 

Jack.—Why not? 

Indian.—Why, bless you, sir, I ain't real ; 
I’m only in books. 

Jack.—Oh, very well; in that case I don’t 
| mind having you for a father-in-law. 

Enter Dr. Birch and Pirate and Crew. 

Hullo ! what's up now ? 

Pirate.—A British man-of-war is on our 
track. We must sell our lives as dearly as 
possible. Clear the deck for action, my men, 
' and let it be an action that we shan’t be ashamed 
| of. (Exeunt Crew cheering.) 

Dr. Birch.—Is it poscible that I see before 
me my old pupil Jack ? 

Jack. —-Yes sir; but since leaving school I 
have sailed twice round the globe, have spent 
four winters in the ice; seven years 1 was 
| prisoner amongst savages, and now I am going 


home once more, taking with me the -! 
Paquita, whom 1 rescued from the Indan 
r. Birch.—Dear me, you don’t sy ¢ 


And 


Now, noble 
away toa place 
work  prese 

or you 


d with the ¢ 
1 willingly « 


run int 
Doctor), do not run out of it. 3 
([Bxreunt Paquita and Red [x= 
Dr. Birch.—It seems to me that s 
unpleasant events are about to take [4 
Pirate! 
Pirate.—Yes, sir. 
Dr. Birch.—1 am about to confide in yx | 
am a man of peace. 
Pirate.—So am I. : 
Dr. Birch.—What! Are you not the bist 
thirsty buccaneer you seem to be! : 
Pirate.—1! Not a bit of it. 1 commu-! 
pirate vessel and try to be bloodthirsty. 
oe Birch.—What is the name of you'™ 
sel? ‘ 
Pirate.—The Blood-vessel ; but it is ale 
vein, 1 am absurdly tenderhearted. Yo * 
it would be such # nuisance if I were t% 
killed. 5 
Jack.—Have I been deceived, then! 1" 
are not the Avenger of the Spanish Main’ 
Pirate.—Not at all, but I still keep it on 
what would become of all the sea-stories! 
Jack.—Euough. J will lead your falbes 
against the approaching foe. [Exit Je 
Dr. Birch.—It seems to me that | ame 
tenancing, by my unwilling presence, 
most improper proceedings. Let me advis’ ' 
Mr. Pirate, to yield without a blow w +} 
approaching man-of-war. 
irate.—Man-o’-war, did 
only one it shall never be sai 
to any man ever born. i 
Dr. Birch.—Who wants you to strike i 
flag? That would be a cowardly action, fr 
can't strike you back. 
Pirale.¥ou are right, bat here coat 
gallant crew. I must again dissemble, a0 
on the bold and dashing, [Eater Crew. 
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Dvret—PIRATE AND DR. BIRCH, AND CHORUS OF PIRATES. 
Sa 


== = = SSS 


Come, = ery the wena: and crowd on the sail. 


Crew. 


DR. BIRCH. 


= S335 = SS SS et 
I'm sure c Sati if we ee in agale, if we get in a gale, A 
ae — 


aS eae or cia eek Oe RRA 


SSS | == = =o = SS 


; ————— 
paar FZ r i 


ship full oftvea-sure is just in thevan. In the van? Theyshoulddriveoff as fast est can. 


Jeagseniai se 7S SS SSS 


If you feel a sort offright, Hil- =e hau-ley ho, boys! Try tokeep it out ofsight, Hil-ly, eas -ley ho, boys! 


(ii a eee eet 
pants == aay = Sse SSS ss =e 
2S Se SS Se SS Se eee 


Reef to rud-der, man Sone. bw ly, bee ley ho, boys! Meet the foe with na-ked steel, Hil-ly, hau-ley ho, boys! 


Se 


+ 
I can’tsay thismeetsmy ap - 


= 


fill up the cannon with plenty of ball. 
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PIRATE. 


a= 


pro-val at all, myap-pro = val 


We're the dead 


We're the 


dead 


were a boy 


I should give 


If that 


ad libitum. 


him the cane, 


man 


the main, 


see 


En 


the cane. 


p22 Soe 


Sailor.—They'll be on us in another five 
minutes, captain. 

Pirate.—Very well, go and receive them. 
{Exeunt Crew.) Now that the moment is ap- 
proaching I feel my weaker nature predominat- 
ing. I will launch the pinnace (Enter Red 
Indian and Paquita), place my lovely daughter, 
Paquita, in it, and sail away to some far-off isle 
before the distur! ‘bance begins. 

Indian. —Wait a moment, the Red Man has a 
eword to say on that subject. Paquita is my 
daughter, and she goes home with me. 

Pirate,—You copper-coloured son of a gun, 
Tl have you put in iron 

Indian.—You uncivilised scarecrow, I'll put 
iron into you. 

Dr. Birch,—Peace, gentlemen, peace. To 
speak the tongue of the son of the forest and 
prairie, bury the hatchet. 

Indian.—I will, in his miserable brain. 

Dr. Birch. —No, no. I think a few words 
-will settle this unhappy dispute. You are both 
Jabouring under a misapprehension. _Paquita 
is not the daughter of either of you. I remem- 
ber now that years ago I had a daughter, and I 
Thave no moral doubt whatever that Paquita is 
she. 

Paquita,—My father ! 


4 F Me Fir = 


Fryat Cuorvus.—SAILORS. 


Dr. Birch.—My child! (Embraces 
Pirate and Indian shake hands, kes 
sighs.) Enter Jack, 
Jack,—It’s all over, the vessel isb 
Dr, Birch.—1 hope it is seem 
Nothing 3 is more dangerous than an1 
boarded vessel. 
Jack.—Paquita, come ; let us dis tog 
Paquita.—Can’t we live together ! Ye 
an English officer, and it is an 
which has attacked us. J 
Jack.—Good ! ee an in sa 
one. Allof you consider yor 
Dr. Birch.—\1 must be & ca ene 
I'm Paquita’s father. 
Jack.—You're quite certain? ij 
Dr. Birch.—As certain as that two 
parallel lines wili never meet. It’s spall 
Jack.—Then give me your 
Dr. Birch,—With pleasure. al 
come, : 
(Enter Crew of British ship. Of 
are the same actors as the Pirates, 
made up to look different, At thisput 
turns restlessly.) 
Crew (shouting).—Down with the fort 
We've trapped the vermin, ete, (Ti 
Pirate and Red Indian, Jack directing 


ghavewe sailed the 


4 o - cean blue, So cheer-i + ly, Inds, a- hoy! were ve bea 
2. Our cap- tain showed us how to fight, So, etc. 80 


ee 


r~we 
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TREBLES or TENORS. _ALTos or B, 3 
= =e = et 
eet a —e- 


> >= 
A-hoy! A-hoy! 


— 


— 
i-rate’s crew, So cheer-i-ly, lads, a - hoy! 
wid ship-mite, So, etc. 


agit ee 
= Se 
wa: 


sa 


f= =. 


2 = = — r —| =e —a 2 — 2 + ¢¢—_ = 

ares aa ae i == SSeS pg lost 
#: 2s o oe |} «- . fo. Rees r a ¢ Chorus, 

a ee 


CHRISTMAS CAROL SUNG BY WAITS. 


on Jp — = 
<——— $a} - 2 = oer a ; a 
Hi H T i i - ; i i i ° 
1, Soon in the east ro - sy light will give warn - ing That night must give 
2, Now let the rich share with o - thers their trea - sure; But those who are 
Gai a i 
ag z a eo = s—- 
-_ = —< 
$3 _ 
de = = = = —— =| 
Pe ee oe = 
bright - ness of morn - ing; 
give o- thers plea - sure; 
ee er ee eee 
_———= = 
a aa | T 
SS 
=e. ; a = a 
All feel new joy as this day . Now - ell, z 
Christ - mas should teach us all men - thers, Now - ell, . 


fi 


we 


ae eee ere 


ee t 


Final Chorus. Sailors. 
ang have we sailed the ocean blue, 
es So cheerily, lads, ahoy ! 
¢’ve beat the Spanish Pirate's crew, 
> who can stand ‘gainst Britons true? 
Yeo, ho! yeo, ho! 
ar captain showed us how to fight, 
ud so did this here midshipmite, 
hough how he came here beats us quite. 
Yeo, ho! yeo, hu! 
Thorus dics away, then ceases; symphony 
im, changing Jrom above Chorus to music of 
Carol supposed to be sung by Waits.) 
Carol. 
1in the east rosy light will give warnizg 


That night must give way to the brightness of 
morning ; 
Christmas has come to light up dark December, 
All feel new joy as this day they remember. 
Nowell! 
Now let the rich share with others their trea- 


sure ; 
But those who are poor yet can give others 


pleas 
Wealthy er humble, bear good-will to others, 
Christmas should teach us all men are our 
brothers, 
Nowell ! 
(As the chorus of Sailors ends, Tom half opens his 
cyes ; the actors retreat out of sight, the music 
ail! going op ; the tage becomes dark again, the 


inner curtain is loucred ; as Tom wakes up and 
looks wonderinaly around him, the music 
changes to the Waits singing outside ; there is 
a noise at the door, and Charlie comes in.) 
Charlic.—Hallo, Tem! not in bed! 
; come in to wake you to hear tho Waits. 

Tom.—O, Charlie, I've had such a rum 
dream. 

Charlic.—Tell me all about it to-morrow. 
Listen ! aren't they singing-nicely ? 

(They listen. Clock strikes twelve.) 

Tom.—Why it’s Christmas Day. A merry 
Christmas, Charlie. 

Charlie, —Same to you, old man. Good night. 

Tom. — Goud night ! 

(Curtain descends as music dics away.) 


I've 


t 
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CHRISTMAS CRACKERS. 
From the Book of Merry Riddles, published in 1660. 


Two legs sate upon three legs, and had one leg in 
her hand, then ii came four ‘legs and bare away one 
leg, then up start two legs and threw three legs at four 
legs, and brought again one leg.—Here two legs isa 
woman, three legs the stool she sat on, one leg a leg of 
mutton, and four legs a dog. 


H 
He went to the wood and caught it, 
He sate him down and sought it, 
Because he could not find it, 
Home with him he brought it. 
The:answer is A thorn. Ae 


What is that the more ye lay on the faster it wasteth? | 
—A whetstone, 

What is he that getteth his living backwards?—A 
ropemaker. : i 

What goes to the water on its head?—The nail ina 
horse's shoe. | 

Ten men’s strength, and’ ten men’s length, and ten | 
men cannot set it on end, yet one may bear it—A ten- 
fathom rope, 


What is that of which twenty will go into a tankard 
and one will fill a barn ?—Candles, 


t ! 
What is that the more it Js the Jess men fear‘it, the | 
less it is the more men dread ‘it ?—A bridge. 


What is the greatest depth of the sea—Mercly a 
stcne's throw. | 

What is that which goeth about the wood and never 1 
can get in ?—The bark of a tree. | 


What was he that made all and sold all, and he that | 
bought all and lost all ?—The smith made the awl, the | 
shoemaker lost it. 


What is that which no man would like to have, and | 
bone would like to lose ?--A broken head. 


As long as I live I eat, but when I drink I die. | 
—Fire 


A COLUMN OF COMICALITIES. 
By Tug Opp Fe.iow. 
7y Turn a school- 


boy was accused | 

of having stolen a 

| op from another 

poy, he made an in- 
genious defence. - He 
acknowledged that 
the top had belonged | 
to Jack, ‘ bat,” he 
remarked, ‘I don’t 
know how he- got it ; 
and now it’s mine, | 

Sand he don’t know 
how I got it.” 

Wuen your jacket 
is out elbows, 
don’t explain it by 
Sayilg that’ you've 
been laughing up 

SY your sleeve. 

a Wuewn a midship- 
man says he has been 
knocked into a cock- 
ed-hat, you must | 
understand that he | 


be a lieutenant. | 

Tur professor asked his pupil: ‘If Atlas 
supported the world, who supported Atlas?” 
“JT suppose he married a rich wife,” was the 
ingenious reply. 

“Dox’r you think, Jack, that that new 
fellow is an’ awful- fool, though he’s so old?” 
“Yes ; but look at the years of practice he’s 
had at it.” 

Freppy was certainly an ill-used boy. His 
mother always gave little Tommy more than she 
gave him. Even when it came to mustard. 


} ne 


has been promoted to | 5 


plaisters it Was just the same : Tommy Ini: + 
iggest | 


, SL HAVE abont the dead languy- 
reniarked the last boy in the form. “1 
they were killed by being studied too hic! 


THE assistant classical master took Jeo: 
hand, and: by dint of incessant laloar ty + 
hour,—tanght him to decline. opitontti 
Jones,” he exclaimed, ‘if it jrereunotl 
you would be the biggest « 

Tus very first time that | 
fellow travelled by railway 
be a collision. ie pic B 
amongst the mins of r 
back home, ‘* Well, Bi 
‘-fangled things?” 
t bad so long as you're gi 
Bill ; ** but they ‘up so 

roe you give me an in 
preceding the cause ?"” asked the Doctor 
sir,” said Young Hopeful; **@ man wheelie 
wheelbarrow.” = 

Every blow the wind gives you miley 
lick the dust. 

““T saw a capital thing in one! 
lets the other day,” per c 
was it?” ‘A pound of b 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 
By tue Avtuor or ‘*Tue Firra Form at Sr. Domrntc’'s.” 


UHAPTER XIII.—HOW MY FRIEND SMITH AND I CAUGHT 


A YOU. RTATL 


HE novelty of our life in London soon began to wear off. 
For the first week or so I thought I never should grow 
weary of the wonderful streets 
and shops and crowds of 
people. And the work at the 
office, while it was fresh, ap- 
peared — especially when en- 
livened by the pranks of my 
fellow-clerks—more of a game 
than downright earnest. My 
eight shillings a week, to 
seemed a princely allowa 
begin with, and even the lodg- 
ing-house in Beadle 
Square was toler- 
able. 
But after a month 
or so a fellow gets 


“With me close at his heels, Jack rushed stralght for the outlet.” 
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wonterfully toned down in his notions. I 
foon beyai tu pine: instardly for au vcca 
sional escape from the murky city to the 
iresh air ot the country, The sate routine 
of work bour rc hour, day after day, 
week after week, grew tane and wearisome. 
And I began to find out that even the 
lordly income cf t shillings a week 
didn't make he ha possessor, who had 
to clothe and feed himself, astually ¢ rich 
man; while as for Mrs. Nash's, t place 
before long became detestable. The fact 


is, that I, with no cheericr home than , 


Brownstroke to look back on, became 


desperately homesick before three months » 


in London were over; and but for wy 
friend Smith, I might have deserted 
entirely, 

However, Smith, solemn as he w: 
wouldu’t let ine get quite desperate. He 
was one of those even-tempered sort of 
fellows who never gush either with joy or 


sorrow, but take things as they come, and ; 


because they never let themecives get 
elated, rarely let themselves get down, 


“Fred,” he said to me one day, when I | 


was in the dumps, “ what's wrong?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I, “I’m 
getting rather sick of London, I think.” 

“Not much use getting sick of it yet,” 
said be, ‘ Time enough in fifty years.” 

“Juck,” said I, “if I thought I had all 
my life to live here, I should run away.” 

“You're a dnffer, old man, Aren’t you 
getting on at Hawk Street, then ? ” 

“Oh yes, well enough, but it's most 
fearfully slow. The sume thing every 
day.” 

Jack smiled. ‘They can't alter the 
programme to suit just you.” 

“Of course not,” I cried, feeling very 
miserable, ‘of course I’m an ass, but I’d 
svoner be buck at Stonebridge Housc than 
here” 

“By the way,” said Smith, suddenly, 
“talking of Stonebridge House, who do you 
think I ran aguinst to-day at dinner- 
time >” 

“ Who, old Henniker ? ” I inquired. 

“Rather not. If I had, I think I should 
have been game for runving away along 
with you. No. it was Flanagan.” 

“Was it? I should like to have seen 
him. What’s he doing ’” 

“Not much, I fancy. He says his 
brother ’s a solicitor, aud he’s come up to 
loaf about in his office and pick up a little 


Ww. 

“Oh, I like that,” I cried, laughing. 
“Think of old Flanagan a lawyer. But 
didn’t he say where he was living*” 

“Yes, Cabbage Street, in Hackney. I 
forget the number. I say, Fred, suppose 
we take a stroll this evening and try to 
find him out. It'll do you good, a walk.” 

I gladly consented. e gave Mrs. Nash 
due notice that we should not be home to 
supper, and might possibly be out after 
ten, and then sallicd forth. Hackney was 

+ a good four miles from Beadle Square, and 
by tho time we had discovered Cabbage 
Street it was almost time to be returning. 
But having come so far wa were resolved 
we would at least make an effort to find 
out our old schoolfellow. But the fates 
Wero against us. Cabbage Street was a 
now street of small houses, about a third 
©f amile long. Even if we had known 
the number it would have taken some time 
to discover the house; but without that 
information it was simply impossible. We 
did try. Jack took the left of the strect 

8nd began knocking at the odd numbers, 

S* rting from 229; while I attacked the 

umbers on the right side. But as 


far es we went no one knew of a Flanagan, 
and we bad to give it up. 

Tt was half-past nine when we finally 
abandoned the search aud turned our 
facrs C is once more. 

+ Hornd sell.” said Jack. ‘ We shall 
have to find out where Lis brother's office | 
is from the Directory, aud get at Lim that 
way.” 

We walked back hard. Mrs. Nash's 
temper was never to be relied on, and it 
was ten tu onc she might lock us out for 
the night. 

Luckily Jack was up to all the short 
cuts, and be piloted ine through more than 
one queer-lovking slum on the way, 

At last we were getting near our jour- 


;ney’s end, and the prospect of a‘ lock 


out’ from our lodgings was looming un- 
pleasantly near, when Jack took me by the 
arm and turned up a dark narrow passize. | 

“Tim nearly certain it’s got a way out 
at the other end,” he said, ‘and if so it 
will take us rigbt close to the square.” 

I followed him, trusting he was right, 
and inwardly marvelling at his knowledge ' 
of the ins and outs of the great city. | 

But what a fearful ‘‘skeery ”-looking | 
hole that passage was! | 

There were wret 


ed tumbledown houses ! 
on cither side, so wretched and tumbledown ; 
that it secmcd impossible any one could | 
live in them. But the houses were nothing | 
to the people. The court was simply | 
swarming with people. Drunken and | 
swearing men; drunken and swearing 
women; half-naked children who swore 
too. It was through such a company that 
we had to thread our way down my friend 
Smith’s ‘short cut.” As we went on it | 
became worse, and what was most serious | 
was that everybody scemed to come out to | 
their doors to stare at us. Supposing there 
were no way through, and we had to turn | 
back, it would be no joke, thought I, to face 
all these disreputable-looking loungers who i 
already were making themselves offersive ; 
as we passed, by words and gesture. 

I could tell by the way Smith strode 
on that he felt no more comfortable than 
I did. 

“You're sure there's a way through ?” 
I said. 

“ Almost sure,” he answered. 

At the same moment a stone struck me 
on the check. It was not a hard blow, | 
and the blood which mounted to my face 
was quite as much brought there by anger 
as by pain. 

“Come on!” said Smith, who had seen 
what happened. 

Coming on meant threading our way 
through a knot of young roughs, who 
evidently considered our appearance in the 
court an intrusion and were disposed to 
resent it. Onc of them put out his foot as 
Smith came up with a view to trip him, 
but Jack saw the mancuvre in time and 
walked round, Another hustled me as I 
brushed past and sent me knocking up 
against Jack, who, if he hadn't stood 
steady, would have knocked up against 
some onc else, and so pretty certainly have 
provoked an assault. How we ever got past 
these fellows I can't imagine; but we did, 
and for a yard or two ahead the passage 
was clear. 

“Shall we make a rush for it?” I asked 
of Jack. 

“Better not,” said he. ‘If there is a 
way through, we must be nearly out now.” 

He spoke so doubifully that my heart 
sank quite as much as if he had said there 


was no way through and we must turn 
j back. 


j us was obscured by a suddenly ci 


' beating lun savagely on the head 


, short in amazement. 


However, what lay immediately t-> 


crowd of inhabitants, shouting and ; 
with more than ordinary clemour. 
time the centre of uttraction was » 
selves, but a drauken womag, who lia 
a little ragged voy by the collar, an’ 


by no cans puny fist. 

“There !—-take that, you young — 1 
do for you this time!” 

And without doubt it looked as if ® 
were to witness the accomplishment 
threats The little fellow, unable ex 
howl, 


crouching in her grip was convulsi +: 
terror and exhaustion. It was a sickax: 
spectacle, 

The crayd pressed round, and : 
and laughed and hooted. The wr. 
savage cnough as she was, seemed 2 
derive fresh vehemence from the c+ 
around her, and redoubled ber crue bir: 

Oue half-smothered moan ecaped 
little boy’s lips as she swung hime 
feet, aud flung him down on the js* 
ment, . 

Then Jack and I could stand & > 
longer. , 

“Let the child alone!” cried dar 
the top of his voice. 

I shall never forget the suddea 
bush which followed that unex 
sound. The woman released ber gr 
her victim as if she had been shot, a 
crowd, with a shout on their lips, si 


“Quick, Fred!" cried Jack, firing 
me. eons 

He dashed straight to where the 5 
boy lay, swept him up in his sca 
then, with me close at his heels, was 
straight for the outlet of the court, 
thank Heaven! was there, close at be: 
Next moment we were standing 2 
street which led to Beadle Square. 

It all tock less time to accomplish 
it takes to write, and once out of that 
court, we could hardly tell whethe © 
were awake or dreaming. ee 

The boy, however, in Jack's arms 
that question. : 

“Come on, quick! ”” said Smith, sta 
to run again. ‘‘ They'll be out after: 

We hurried on until we were 15 
Square. 

“What's to be done?” Tasked. | 

“We must take him in with us‘ 
Jnck. ‘‘ Look at the state he’s iv. 

T did look. The little fellow, whos 
about eight years old, was either stu?" 
by his last blow or had fainted. His 
save where the blood trickle dow. 4 
deadly pale, and as his head with its *™ 
of black hair lay back on Jack's oe) 
secmed as if he could rot look i ™ 
plight were he dead. 

“We must take him with us, 

“What will Mrs. Nash say? 
inward ejaculation, as we reached th 

All the lights were ont. We kn 
twice and no one came. Here was 
Locked out at this hour of night, 
half-dead child in our charge: 

“ Knock again,” said Jack. 

I did mock 8 in, a wonderfal kr 
that must have startled the cats for 
round, and this time it called up th 
we wished for. ‘ 

There was a flicker of a candle thr 


the keyhole, and a slipshod footster Be 
hall, which gave us great satisfaction. 
_ Nash opened the door. 
a 
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At the sight of our burden, the abuse 
th which she was bout to-favour us 
led from her lips as she gazed at us in 
‘er amazement. 

‘Why, what's all this? eh, you two? 
rat's this ?”’ she demanded. 

‘Tl tell you,” said Jack, entering with 
burden; ‘but I say, Mrs. Nash, can't 
1 do something for him ? Look at him!” 
Mrs. Nash was a woman, and whatever 
‘ private opinion on the matter gencrally 
y have been, she could not resist this 
veal, She took the little fellow out of 
‘k's arms, and carricd him away to her 
n kitchen, where, after sponging his 
ised face and forehead, and giving him 
'rop of something in a teaspoon, and 
shing back his matted hair and loosing 
ragged jacket at the neck, she succeeded 
‘estoring him to his senses. It was with 
iill of relief that we saw his eyes open 
{a shade of colour come into his grimy 
eks. 

‘What have you been doing tv him?” 
| Mrs. Nash. 

He was being knocked about,” said 
k, modestly, ‘‘and Batchelor and I got 
away.” 

And what are you going to do with 
’” inquired Mrs. Nash, who, now that 
feminine offices were at an end, was 
regaining her old crabbedness. 

He'd better go to bed,” said Smith. 
ll have him in my bed.” 

No, you won’t!’’ said Mrs. Nash, 
sively. 

We can’t turn him out at this time of 
at,” said I. 

Can't help that. He don’t eleep here, 
dirty little wretch.” 

He'll be murdered if he goes back,” 
Jack. 

That’s no reason I should have my 
se made not fit to live in,” said Mrs. 
h 


He won't do any harm, I'll see to 
” said Smith, rising and taking the 
up in his arms. 

I tell you I ain’t'going to allow it,” 
Mrs. Nash. 

ut Jack without another word carried 
1is burden, and we heard his footsteps 
lowly up the stairs to the bedroom. I 
ed for rome little time endeavouring to 
2ase Mrs. Nash, but without much 
xt. She abandoned her first idea of 


ling out and defending the cleanliness | 


er house by force of arms, but in place 
that relieved herself in very strong 
mage on the subject of Jack Smith 
orally, and of mein aiding and abetting 
, and ended by announcing that she 


2us both warning, and we might look | 


for somebody else to stand our impu- 
xe (she called it ‘‘imperence’’), for she 
ldn't. 

‘hen I went upstairs Jack and his 
ll protégé were in bed and asleep. I 
quite startled when I caught sight of 
t two heads side by side on the pillow. 
»oked for all the world like a big Jack 
a little Jack. 

Wouldn’t Jack be flattered if I told 
eo!” thought I. 

was not long in following their ex- 
le. All night long I dreamt of Flana- 
and that dreadful court, and of those 
heads lying there side by side in the 
t bed. 


Then I awoke in the morning it was | 


7early and not yet light. I soon dis- 
cred that what had aroused me was a 
versation going on in the next bed. 

Ga on! you let me ke,” I heard a shrill 


807. 


ing in his pockets, 
1 


“Hush! don’t make a noise,” said Jack. 
“Til take you home in the morning all 
right.” 

“TI ain’t done nothink to you,” whincd 
the boy. 

‘“‘L know. No one’s going to hurt you.” 

“You let me be, then; do you ’ear?” 
repeated the boy. ‘‘ What did you fetch me 
’ere for?” 

‘You were nearly being killed last 
night,” said Jack. 

“You're a lie, I wornt,” was the polite 
answer. 

“Yes you were,” said Jack. 
woman was nearly murdering you.” 

“That was my old gal—’tain’t no con- 
cern of yourn.” 

Evidently there was little use expecting 
gratitude out of this queer specimen of 
mortality ; and Jack didn’t try. 

‘You stay quiet and go to sleep, and 
T'll give you some breakfast in the morn- 
ing,” he said to his graceless little bed- 
fellow. 

“You ain’t a-going to take me to the 
station, then ?’? demanded the latter. 

“No.” 

“Or the workus ?” 

“No.” 

“Or old shiny-togs?” 

“Who?” 

“ Shiny-togs — you know— the bloke 
with the choker.” 

“T don’t know who you mean.” 

“Go on !—you know ’im—’im as jaws in 
the church with ’is nightgown on.” 

“‘Oh, the good clergyman,” said Jack, 
hardly able to repress a smile. “No. I'll 
take you back to your home.” 

“To my old gal?” 

“ Yes, to your mother.” 

“You ain’t a ’avin’ a lark with me, 
then?” 

“No,” said Jack, pitifully. 

With this assurance the small boy was 
apparently satisfied, for he pursued the 
conversation no longer, and shortly after- 
wards I fell off to sleep again. 

When next I woke it was broad daylight, 
and Jack Smith was standing by my bed. 

“ Fred, Isay, he’s boltcd!”” he exclaimed, 
in an agitated voice, as I sat up and 
rubbed my eyes. 

‘ Who—the kid?” I asked. 

“Yes.” : 

‘He's a nice amiable young specimen,” 


oA 


replied I. ‘‘ When did he go” 
“TI don’t know. When I woke up he 
was gone.” 


“Well, it’s a good riddance,” said I, 
who really did not see why Jack should be 
so afflicted about such a graceless young 
ragamuffin, ‘Do you know Mrs. Nash 
has givert us both warning over this busi- 
ness?” 

“I don’t care. But, I say, I wonder if 
he’s hiding anywhere.” 

“Not he. He’s safe away, depend upon 
it, and if Mrs. Nash had had any silver 
spoons they'd be safe away too.” 

Jack began to dress thoughtfully and 
then said, 

“I’m sorry he’s gone.” 

“T don’t see why you should be,” I 
said. ‘The ungrateful young cad! If it 
hadn’t been for you he might have been 


killed.” 
Jack smiled. ‘‘ He doesn't think so him- 
self,” he said. ‘‘He told meI’d no busi- 


ness to interfcro between him and _ his 
‘gal,’ as he politely styles his mother. 
Poor little beggar! I dare say he'll catch 
it all the worse now. 

“Hullo! I say!” exclaimed Jack, feel- 
“I'm positive I had a 


shilling and two pennies in my pocket yes- 
terday evening. I must have been robbed 
in that court !”” 

The money had evidently gone, and 
what was more, I made the pleasant dis- 
covery that a sixpence which I had in my 
pocket, as well as my penknife, were both 
missing ! 

Jack and I looked at one another. 

‘“« The young thief!” I exclaimed. 

“ Perhaps it was done in the court,” said 
Jack. ‘There was an awful crowd, you 
know.” 

“All very well,” I replied; ‘but, as it 
happens, I had my knife out before I went 
to bed, to cut one of my bootluces, and 
when I put it back in my pocket I dis- 
tinctly remember feeling the sixpence 
there. No; ouryoung hopeful ’s done this 
bit of business.” 

“T'm awfully sorry, Fred,” said Jack ; 
“it was my fault bringing him here.” 

We went down to breakfast in a some- 
what perturbed state of mind. Here we 
found the assembled company in a state of 
great excitement. Mr. Horncastle, who 
ocenpied a bed in the next dormitory to 
that where Jack and I slept, had missed 
his collar-stud, which he described as 
‘red coral,” and complaining thereof to 
Mrs. Nash, had been told by that lady that 
Smith and Betchelor had brought a young 
pickpocket into the house with them last 
night, and that being so, she was only 
surprised Mr. Horncastle had not lost all 
the jewellery he possessed. Whereat, of 
course, Mr. Horncastle was in a mighty 
state of wrath, and quite ready for poor 
Jack and me when we appeared. 

“Oh, here you are. Perhaps you'll 
hand me out half a sov., you two.” 

‘« What for ?”” demanded I. 

“Never you mind, but you'd better look 
sharp, or 111 give you in charge!” said 
Horncastle, pompously. 

“You're funny this morning,” said I, 
utterly at a loss to guess what he was driving 
at. 

“So will you be funny when you get 
transported for stealing !”” 

“What do you mean?” asked Smith, 
solemnly. 

“Mcan! why I mean my collar-stud.” 

A general laugh interrupted the speaker 
at this point, which did not tend to im- 
prove his spirits. 

«¢ What’s your collar-stud to do with me, 
or Batchelor?” demanded Smith, who 
evidently saw nothing to laugh at. 

‘‘ Why you've stolen it!” shouted Horn- 
castle. 

Smith gazed solemnly at the speaker. 

“« You're a fool,” he said, quietly. 

This cool remark drove the irate Horn- 
castle nearly frantic. He advanced up to 
Smith with a face as red as the collar-stud 
he had lost, and cried, : 

“Say that again and I'll knock you 
down.” 

‘© You’re a fool,” quietly repeated Jack. 

Horncastle didn't knock him down, or 
attempt todoso. He turned on his heel 
and said, 

“We'll sec’if we're to be robbed by 
shop-boy cads, or any of your young 
thieving friends. I'll complain the 
police, and let them know you know all 
about it, you two.” 

‘IT don’t know anything about it,” said 
I, feeling it incumbent on me to make a 
remark, *‘ except that I don’t think a red- 
bone collar-stud costs ten shillings.” 

This occasioned another laugh at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Horncastle, who retorted, 

“You're a companion of tlicves and 
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had dropped into the leg of its stately 


Dlackguards, that’s what you are. I'll) 
:; owner's trousers, and which this kick had 


have you kicked out of the house.” | 
‘And as if to suit the action to the word, | unearthed from its hiding- place ! 
he advanced towards me and aimed aj The laugh was now all against the dis- 
vehement kick a4 my person. | comfited Horncastle. Even those who had 
Ihad just time to dodge the blow, but | at first been disposed to side with him 
as I did so something knocked against my ' against Jack and me could not resist the 
hand. Fancy my astonishment when, | merriment which this revelation occasioned, 
stooping to pick it up, I found that it was | particularly when the stud, which Horn- 
the missing red-bone collar-stud, which | castle at once identified, was discovered to 


be an ordinary painted bone article, wx: 
good deal of the red worn off, of the ix. 
usually sold in the streets for a penny. 

Jack and I bad ut least the relief of f-<- 
ing that eo far we ourselves were the «: 
sufferers by our hospitality to our Lt: 
ragainuffin acquaintance. 

at more was to come of this advent, 
as the reader will see. 
(To be continwed.) 


“GODFREY MORGAN: 
A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Jcces Verse, 


Author of “The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete. 


CHAPTER XILL—WHICH ENDS WITH A THUNDELLO: 


lk must be acknowledged that Godfrey ' his own resources, obliged to face the 
was in a fair way to become a new man | necessities of life under conditions in which | 
in this completely novel position to one so! a man even much more practical might 
frivolous, so light-minded, and so thought- have been in great difficulty. Doubtless 
less. He had hitherto only had to allow ' when it was found that the Dream did not 
himeelf to live. Never had care for the return, a search for him would be made. 
morrow disquieted his rest. In the opu- , But what were these two? Less than o 
lent mansion in Montgomery Street, where | needle in a hayrick, or a sand-grain on the 
he slept his ten hours without a break, not , sea-bottom! The incalculable fortune of 
the fall of a rose leaf had ever troubled his | Uncle Kolderup could not do everything. 
slumbers. When Godfrey had found his fairly ac- 
It was so no longer. On this unknown | ceptable shelter, his sleep in it was by no 
land he found himself thoroughly shut off’ means undisturbed. His brain travelled ! 
from the rest of the world, left entirely to , as it had never done before. Ideas of all | 


Washing Day. 
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kinds were associated 
the past which he bitterly regrutted 
of the present of which he sought : 
realisation, those of the futare which = 
quieted him more than all! 

But in these rough trials, the reason s- 
in consequence, the reasoning which ts:- 
rally flows from it, was little by little 
from the limbo in which it had hit: 
slept. Godfrey was resolved to i" 
against his ill-fortune, and to do 
could to get out of his difficulties. 
escaped, the lesson would certainly ni + 
lost on him for the future. 

At daybreak he was astir, with th: = 
tention of proceeding to a more com 
installation. The question of food, + 
all that of fire, which was connected ¥<4 
it, occupied the first place; then there ve 
tools or arms to make, clothes to prot: 
unless they. were anxious of soon appear 
attired in Polynesian costume. 

Tartlet still slumbered. You could nvi# 
him in the shadow, but you could hear 
That poor man, spared from the wreck. 
mained as frivolous at forty-five a: 
pupil had formerly been. He wass :-4 
in no sense. He even might be consid 
an incubus, for he had to be cared fi 4 
all ways. But he was a companion: _ 

He was worth more in that than - 
most intelligent dog, although he : 
probably of less use! He was a crest 
able to talk—although only at rand> 
to converse—if the matter was wi 
serious; to complain—and this he 4 
most frequently! As it was, Godfrey 
able to hear a human voice. That 
worth more than that of the parrc 
Robinson Crusoe! Even with a Tartletd 
would not be alone, and nothing wa 3 
disheartening as the thought of absoly 
solitude. 

“Crusoe before Friday, Crusoe 24 
Friday; what a difference!” thought be 

However, on this morning, that of J= 
29th, Godfrey was not sorry to be als 
so as to put into execution his projec? 4 
exploring the group of sequoias. Perhz? 
he would be fortunate enough to discos 
some fruit, some edible root, which | 
could bring back, to the extreme satis‘ 
tion of the professor. And so he -4 
Tartlet to his dreams, and set out. 

A light fog still shrouded the shore an 
the sea, but already it had commence * 
liftin the north and east under the influx 
of the solar rays, which little by little r=" 
condensing it. The day promised to} 
fine. Godltrey, after having cut himeel! § 
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stantial walking-stick, went for two 
es along that part of the beach which 
did not know, and whose return formed 
outstretched point of Phina Island. 
‘here he made a first meal of shell-fish— 
ssels, clams, and especially some capital 
le oysters which he found in great 
dance. 
If it comes to the worst,” he said to 
self, ‘‘we need never die of hunger! 
te are thousands of dozens of oysters to 
sfy the calls of the most imperious 
nach! If Tartlet complains, it is be- 
se he does not like mollusks! Well, he 
| have to like them.!” 
lecidedly, if the oyster did not abso- 
ly replace bread and meat, it furnished 
iment in no whit less nutritive and in 
mdition capable of being absorbed in 
fe quantities. But as this mollusk is not 
ery easy digestion, it is somewhat dan- 
dus in its use, to say nothing of its abuse. 
he breakfast ended, Godfrey again 
ed his stick and struck off obliquely 
ards the south-east, so as to walk up 
right bank of the stream. In this di- 
ion, he would cross the prairie up to 
ups of trees observed the night be- 
Fieger the long lines of shrubs and 
erwood, which he wished to carefully 
mine, 
lodfrey then advanced in this direction 
about two miles. He followed the 
k of the stream, carpeted with short 
and smooth as velvet. Flocks of 
Btic birds noisily flew round this being, 
|, new to them, had come to trouble 
tr domain. Fish of many kinds were 
(darting about in the limpid waters of 
brook, which hereabouts was some four 
ve yards wide. 
| was evident that there would be no 
culty in catching these fish, but how to 
f them? Always this insoluble ques- 
t 
ortunately, when Godfrey reached the 
{line of shrubs he recognised two sorts of 
tsorroots. One sort had to pass through 
fiery trial before being eaten, the other 
edible in its natural state. Of these 
vegetables the American Indians make 
itant use. 
he first was a shrub of the kind called 
fmas,”’ which thrives even in lands un- 
breulture. With these onion-like roots 
‘eis made a sort of flour very rich and 
fous, should it not be found prefer- 
{to treat them as potatoes. But in any 
| it is necessary that they should be 
| oo to a certain cooking or drying. 
other bush produces a species of 
bof oblong form, bearing the indigenous 
le of “yamph;” and if it possesses less 
fitive principles than the camas, it is 
(i the better for one thing,—it can be 
Mraw. 
Odfrey, highly pleased at his discovery, 
nee satisfied his hunger on a few of 
@ excellent roots, and not forgetting 
Peete, collected a large bundle, 
i wing it over his shoulder, retook 
to Will Tree. 
he was well received on his arrival 
ithe crop of yamphs need not be in- 
| Ss The professor greedily regaled 
Self, and his pupil had to caution him 
‘e moderate. 
Ah!” he said, “we have got some 
| to-day. Who knows whether we 
ve any to-morrow?” 
out any doubt,” replied Godfrey, 
w, and the day after, and al- 
There is only the trouble of going 


% 


ing them. 
Well, Godfrey, and the camas ?” 


tree 


“Of the camas we will make flour and 
bread when we have got a fire.” 


the aliments necessary for the food of man 
capable of assimilation by respiration, the 


“Firel” 


“Fire!” exclaimed the professor, shak- 
ing his head, ‘ Fire! And how shall we 
| make it ?” 

“T don’t know yet, but somehow or 
other we will get at it.” 

“‘May heaven hear you, my dear God- 
frey! And when I think that there are so 
many fellows in this world who have only 
got to rub a bit of wood on the sole of their 
boot to get it, it annoys me! No! Never 

| would I have believed that misfortune 
| would have reduced me to this state! You 
need not take three steps down Montgo- 
mery Street before you will meet with a 
gentleman who thinks it a pleasure to give 
you a light, and here—” 

“Here we are not in San Francisco, 
Tartlet, nor in Montgomery Street, and I 
think it would be wiser for us not to reckon 
on the kindness of those we meet!” 

“ But why is cooking necessary for bread 
and meat? Why did not nature make us 
so that we might live upon nothing ?” 

“That will come, perhaps!” answered 
Godfrey, with a good-humoured smile, 

“Do you think so?” 

“JT think that our scientists are probably 
working out the subject.” 

“Ts it possible! And how do they start 
on their research as to this new mode of 
alimentation ?” 

“On this line of reasoning,’ answered 
Godfrey. ‘As the functions of digestion 
and respiration are connected, the endea- 
vour is to substitute one for the other. 
Hence the day when chemistry hes made 


problem will be. solved.. There is nothing 
wanted beyond rendering the air nutritious. 
Yon will breathe your dinner instead of 
eating it, that is all!” 

‘“Ah! Is it not a pity that this precious 
discovery, is not. yet made?” exclaimed 
the professor. ‘‘ How cheerfully would I 
breathe half a dozen sandwiches and a 
silverside of beef, just to give me an appe- 
tite { a 

And Tartlet plunged into ‘a semi-sensu- 
\ous reverie, in which he beheld succulent 
atmospheric dinners, and at them uncon- 
| sciously opened his mouth and breathed his 
lungs full, oblivious that he had scarcely 
| the wherewithal to feed upon in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Godfrey roused him from his meditation, 
and brought him back to the present. He 
| was anxious to proceed to a more complete 
| installation in the interior of Will Tree. 

The first thing to do was to clean up 
their future dwelling-place. It was at the 
outset necessary to bring out several 
bushels of that vegetable dust which 
covered the ground, and in which they 
sank almost up to their knees, Two hours’ 
work hardly sufficed to complete this troa- 
blesome task, but at length the chamber 
was cleared of the pulverulent bed, which 
rose in clouds at the slightest movement. 

The ground was hard and firm, as if 
floored with joists, the large roots of the 
| sequoia ramifying over its surface. It was 
| uneven but solid. Two corners were se- 
lected for the beds,-end ef) these several 


1 
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bundles of herbage, thoroughly dried in 
the sun, were to furm the materials. As 
for other furniture—b s, stools, or 
tables—it was not impossille to make the 
most indispensable things, for Godfrey had 
a capital knife, with its saw and gimlct. 
The companions would have to keep inside 
during rough weather, and they could eat 
and work there. Daylight did not fail 
them, for it streamed through the opening. 
Later on, if it became necessary to close 
this aperture for greater safety, Codfrey 
could try and pierce one or two embrits tres 
in the bark of the sequoia to serve as 
windows. 

As fur discovering to what height the 
opening ran up into the trunk, Godfrey 
could not do so without a light. All that 
he could do was to find out, with the aid 
of a pole ten or twelve feet long, held 
above his head, that he could not touch the 
top. 

The question, however, was not an ur- 
gent one. It would be solved eventually. 

The day passed in these labours, which 
were not ended at sunset. Godfrey and 
Tartlet, tired as they were, found their 
novel bedclothes formed of the dried herb- 
age, of which they had an ample supply, 
most excellent ; but they had to drive away 
the poultry, who would wiliingly havo 
roosted in the interior of Will Tree. Then 
occurred to Godfrey the idea of construct- 
ing a poultry-house in some other sequoia, 
as to kecp them out of the common room, 
he was buildivg up a hurdle of brushwood. 
Fortunately, neither the sheep, nor the 
agouties, nor the goats experienced the 
like temptation. These animals remained 
quietly outside, and had no fancy to get 
through the insufficient barrier. 

The following days were employed in 
different jobs, in fitting up the house or 
bringing in food ; eggs and shell-fish were 
collected, yamph roots and manzanilla 
apples were brought in, and oysters, for 
which each morning they went to the bank 
or the shore. All this took time, and the 
hours passed away quickly. 

The ‘‘ dinner-things” consisted now of 
large bivalve shells, which served for 
glasses or plates. It is true that for the 
kind of food to which the hosts of Will 
Tree were reduced, others were not 
needed. 

There was also the washing of the linen 
in the clear water of the stream, which 
occupied the leisure of Turtlet. It was to 
him that this task fell; but he only had to 
sec to the two shirts, two handkerchiefs, 
and two pairs of socks, which composed 
the entire wardrobe of both. 

While this operation was in progress, 
Godfrey and Tartlet had to wear only 
waistcoat and trousers, but in the blazing 
sun of that latitude the clothes quickly 
dried. And so matters went oa without 
either rain or wind till July 3rd. 

Already they had begun to be fairly 
comfortable in their new home, considering 
the condition in which they had been cast 
on the island. 

However, it was advisable not to neglect 
the chances of safety which might come 
from without. Each day Godfrey ex- 
amined the whole sector of sea which 
extended from the east to the north-west 
beyond the promontory. 

This part of the Pacific was always de- 
serted. Not 2 vessel, not a fishing-boat, 
not a ribbon of smoke detachiag itsclf 
from the horizon, proclaimed the passage 
cf stoamer. It seemed that Phina Island 

“touted out of the way of all the 
of commerce. All they could do 


was to wait, trusting in the Almighty, who 
never abandons those who trust Him. 

Meanwhile, when their immediate neces- 
sities allowed them leisure, Godfrey, in- 
cited by Tartlet, returned to that important 
and vexed question of the fire. 

He tricd at first to replace amadou, 
which he so unfortunately Jacked, by an- 
other and analogous material. It was 
possible that some of the varieties of mush- 
rooms which grew io the crevices of the 
old trecs, after having been subjected to 
prolonged drying, mizht be transformed 
into a combustible substance. 

Many of these mushrooms were collected 
and exposed to the direct uction of the sun, 
until they were reduced to powder. Then 
with the back of his knife Godfrey endea- 
voured to strike some sparks off with a flint, 
so that they might fall on this substance. 
It was uscless. The spongy stuff would 
not catch fire. Godfrey then tried to usc 
that fine vegetable dust, dricd during so 
many centnrics, which he had found in the 
interior of Will Tree. 

A similar result !. 

In desperation he then, by means of his 
knife and flint, strove to secure the ignition 
of a sort of sponge which grew under the 
rocks. He fared no better. The particle 
of steel, lighted by the impact of the silex, 
fell on to the substance, but went out im- 
mediately. Godfrey and Tartlet were in 
despair. To do without fire was impos- 
sible. Of their fruits and mollusks they 
were getting tired, and their stomachs be- 
gan to revolt at such food. They cyed, 
the professor especially, the sheep, agouties, 
and fowls which went and came round Will 
Tree, The pangs of hunger seized them as 
they gazed. With their cyes they ate the 
living meat ! 

No! It could not go on like this! 

But an unexpected circumstance, a pro- 
vidential one if you will, came to their aid. 

In the night of the third of July the 
weather, which had been on the change for 
a day or s0, grew stormy, after an op- 
pressive heat which the sea breeze had been 
powerless to temper. 

Godfrey and Tartlet at about one o'clock 
in the morning were awakened by heavy 
claps of thunder and most vivid flashes of 
lightning. It did not rain as yet, but it 
promised soon to do so, and then regular 
cataracts would be precipitated from the 
cloudy zone, owing to the rapid condensa- 
tion of the vapour. 

Godfrey got up and went out so as to 
observe the state of the sky. 

There seemed quite a conflagration above 
the domes of the giant trees, and the foliage 
appeared on fire against the sky, like the 
fine network of a Chinese shadow. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the general 
uproar, a vivid flash illuminated the atmo- 
sphere. The thunderclap followed imme- 
diately, and Will Trec was permeated from 
top to bottom with the electric force. 

Godfrey, staggered by the return shock, 
stood in the midst of a rain of fire which 
showered around him. The lightning had 
ignited the dry branches above him. They 
were incandescent particles of carbon which 
crackled at his feet. 

Godfrey with a shout awoke his com- 
panion. 

“Fire! Fire!” 

“Fire!” answered Tartlet. ‘Blessed be 
Heaven which sends it us!” 

Instantly they posscssed themselves of 
the flaming twigs, of which some still 
burned, while others had been consumed 
in the flames.’ Hurriedly at the same time 
did they heap together a quantity of dead 


wood such as was never wanting at « 
foot of the sequoia, whose truuk hai: 
been touched by the lightning. 

Then they returned into their gl--- 
habitation as the rain, pouring div: 
sheets, extinguished the fire which :!- 
ened to devour the upper branches «: 
Tree. 


(To be continued.) 
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Riptxe upon the Goat, with snow-whitel" 
I come, the last of all. This crown of 2= 
Is of the holly ; in my hand I bear 
Tho thyrsus, tipped with fragrant co” 


pine. 
T celebrate the birth of the Divine, _ 
And the return of the Saturnian reign - 
My songs are carols sung at every shrine, _ 
Proclaiming “ Peace on earth, goo rl > 
Lonereit 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Tue following has been sent us by 
friend, who says, ‘‘ Please do not put a: 
to it, as it might get me disliked ” : 

A Noisy GAME—‘ VERY MUsIcaL—VEP! 
want a really good noisy game for a Christm 
try “ Musical Beans.” —‘* Hot boiled besus #7 
good bacon” is all very well in its way, but © 
gets monotonous, and’ it is quiet and 2 
“ Musical Beans” never flags, and it keens © 
occupied all the time. The old ‘* beans” wast 
in which one of the players went out of ther 
the others hid a pocket-handkerchief for bin ‘ 
on his return, and as he prosecuted his search 
told that he was “hot,” or ‘ cold,” or “ burnite, 
the case might be. If he found the handkerc 
thero was ne fun, if he took a long time over 1 
got very tedious.” But now try © Musical Besse, 
the players constitute themselves into ap ( 
Tet one get the teatray, another the tongs # 
whistle, another a concertina, etc. Then #" 
man out of the room and hide the handkerchic 
a bugle-call, and welcome him as he enters 
“Yankee Doodle” capriceivso, then vary the T 


men.” 


: 


tune as often as you like, Just imagine adez* 
Doys in the full swing of * Musical Beans,” audi! 
friend, the Amateur Dominie ! 


Natvre only tells of hard, pitiless. 
less law. The fire burns, though t 
saintly martyr in the flame. The tide sa 
in, though a Christian maiden is b 
stake in its course. Leap over the pre 
you are dashed in pieces. There is D9 is 
the electric cloud, in the ocean, ot th # 
Everywhere you see wisdom and port?! 
tion and providence, not mercy. But that 
gloriously in the fevélation of Christ. 


FAL 


\ Y first impulse was to discover myself | 
iI to the new comers, and sce if they | 
ould help me and my horse in our dis- 
‘ess. But on second thoughts I decided 
» remain where I was until I could as- 
rtain at Jeast who tho intruders were, and | 
they had any better right in the cottage 
inn I had. I was wide awake now, and 
‘ising myself noiselessly from my horse’s 
ide, I crawled to the side of the stall and \ 
sered over. 

* By the uncertain light of a small fire | 
‘sticks which they had made. I saw two 
en sitting on the floor regaling them- 
lves with bread and ment and the con- 
nuts of a bottle. The sight of these good | 
ings made me still more inclined to dis- 
nse regence, but prudence again | 
ade: te decides which there was some- | 
ing strange about the look of the men, | 
id the place where they were, which ex- 
‘ed my curiosity. 

“For a long time they continued their 
eal in silence. It went to my heart to 
2 the victuals disappearing at such a 
fe, as you may suppose. 

At length, when, for the present at any 
te, their appetites seemed to be appeased, ' 
ey began to talk once more. ; 
“*You're sure there's no mistake this 
ne’ said one. 

“*T have his own word for it,’ replied 
eother. ‘I tell you, Tom, he’s planned , 
all out Jike Bonaparte himself.’ 

“All I can say is,’ said he who was 
led Tom, ‘I hope something will come ! 
it. for I'm sick of all this doing nothing.’ | 
“*«You may be sure something will; 
ne of this,’ replied the other; ‘and it 

ll be something worth the while too, | 
less I’m mistaken, for the old gentleman | 
very rich ; see here,’ said he, producing , 
ne papers from his pocket, ‘this is what | 
says.’ 

“He began to read a letter, and you 

fancy how I, listening behind the 
ition, started as I heard it. 

‘* Jack,’ it said, ‘I’m watched and can’t 
ne. You and Tom must do it without | 

Be you know where by eight on Fri- 
y night, and I'll send one I can trust to | 
»w you the way and help you through | 
th it. You may rely on him, though 

8 a queer dog. Here’s a map of the 
ounds of Culverton, but you won’t need ‘ 
for he I send knows the place well. | 
9 steward is on our side, and will leave | 
‘back door unlatched. The strong box ; 
nds in the study, the second door on the | 
: after you pass the great clock. The | 

man lies ill, and only two maids are in | 
‘ house besides. The young puppy is 
ay at Ogilby. Bring what yon get to 

tower by the river on Saturday night. 

‘re are jewels in the desk in the old: 
n’sroom. He cannot hurt—if he tries 
must be quieted—you know how.’ 

‘Twas so horrified that for a moment 
two I scarcely knew whether I was 
uke or dreaming. My poor father, not | 
yill, but in peril of robbery, and perhaps | 
rier! And I, what could Ido? My 
wulse was to spring from my retreat and | 
ke one desperate effort to overpower the 
\sins. But I was too weak to do it. 
sides I was unarmed, whereas they had | 
th his pistol. What could I do? 
‘The man who had read the letter care- | 


; the two sat and watched the 


| and advancing. 


, my face. 


LEN 
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AMONG THIEVES. 


CHAPTER II. 


fully put it, along with the rough map of \ would account sufficiently well for my un- 
the Culverton grounds, into the fire, and ' businesslike attire. 

papers as they ‘‘ My great fear was lest the >cal person 
burned. : i referred to in the letter should arrive on 

‘‘* He's a good man of business,’ said , the scene before I had quitted it. I there- 
Tom. | fore ordered an immediate departure. 

‘ Middling,’ replied the other; ‘and if} ‘*‘ We've lost an hour already with your 
he—’ i dilatoriness,’ I growled; ‘don’t let us lose 

“At that moment my horse gave a sud-| any more. As it is, it is a chance if we 
den start in his sleep. The quick ears of reach Culverton before morning. Come, 
the two villains instantly caught the sound. , ]ead out my horse, and bring what food 

‘«* Hullo!’ said one in a whisper, ‘what you have with you, for I’m starving.’ 
was that?’ | ‘Before five minutes had passed we 

‘«* Hist!’ said the other, nolding up his were safe out of the cottage and in the 
hand, ‘ strike a light, Tom.’ | high road—I, mounted on my faithful and 

“‘ While Tom obcyed I sort!y dropped on | partly refreshed horse, eating ravenously 
my hands and knees and crawled Teel to of the scraps of bread and meat my com- 
my old place beside the hcrse, whero I lay | panions had left, while they trudged along 
motionless, and to all sppcarance in a! in the snow one on either side. 
profound sleep. | “In this manner we progressed for an 

“<«T’m sure I heard something,’ said; hour or so in silence, until about one 
Tom, holding up the lantern. From where | o’clock there appeared on the side of a 
they were they could see nothing but the | distant hill a twinkling light. I knew it 
side of the stall. They therefore crept'atonce. It had guided me home often and 
round stealthily; and as I lay I saw the | often before now, and it was doing eo 
light suddenly turn on the horse. agaio. But in what strange company! 

““¢ A nag, 8s I’m a Dutchman, and sad- «That's Culverton, on the hill there,’ 
dled too,’ exclaimed Tom. said I. 

“Tf that’s so, the rider’s not far off,’ “‘The men, who were nearly dead beat 
said the other, grimly, taking the lantern | with thcir tramp through the deep snow, 

said nothing, but plodded on doggedly. 
It was pearly an hour more before we 
reached the outskirts of the estate, and by 
this time so exhausted were they that 
when I cried a halt they fairly sat down in 
the snow. 

“I was strongly tempted to leave them 
there; but a desire to bring them to con- 
dign punishment prevented me. They 
were armed, and I was not. Besides, the 
reference in the letter to my father’s 
steward made me anxious to sift’ the 
matter to the bottom. 

“**Come, come,’ said I, ‘at that rate 
you'll never see the strong box. Get up, 


; men.” 
Had 


“It was all [ could do to lie motionless, 
breathing heavily, as the Jight fell full on 


“Ah! found him!’ was tho excla- 
mation, as both rushed towards me. 

“I heard the cocking of a pistol close 
beside me, and was conscious of a rude 
plucking at my arm. 

“**Come, get up there! What do you 
do here? Get up, do you hear ’’ 

“IT had one hope left, and it was a des- 
perate one. 

‘“‘T roused myself slowly, and with many ; 
feints, from my mock slumber, and rubbed 
my eyes and yawned, and stared first at 
one, then the other. “They struggled to their feet. 

“«*Get up,’ again cried the men, still they been anything but the villains they 
pulling my arm roughly, ‘and say what | were I could have pitied them, they locked 
you're doing here.’ so miserable. 

““*Doing here?’ I drawled as uncon-; ‘‘‘ Hold my horse,’ said I, dismounting, 


cernedly as I could, stretching myself at | ‘while I go and reconnoitre. I know 

the same time. ‘That's a pretty question | every inch of the ground. Keep in the 

to ask me. What were you doing not to ; dark, whatever you do, under the hedge 

be here at eight o'clock, I'd like to there. So. Are you loaded?’ 

know ’’ | *T am,’ said Tom, sullenly taking out 
“The men let go my arms, and looked | his pistol. 

at me in bewilderment. | “80 am I,’ said the other. 


“** Why,’ said one, ‘ are you—’ | “ «Give me one of the pistols,’ I said, as 
“«*There,’ said I, ‘we don’t mention ' coolly as I could. ‘ You won’t want both 
names in our trade. You'll learn that here. and I may want one.’ 
when you grow older, and you'll learn to, ‘ Tom handed me his. 
be punctual too, I added, testily. ' «Now keep a look-out here, and when 
“The men looked half abashed. , you hear me whistle over the wall, come 
“«*«We were here at eight,’ they said. | sharp, mind !” 
““*No you were not. I was here at' ‘‘So saying, I left them, and went on 
eight to the minute, and I had time to fall towards the house. 
asleep, as you see, before you came. But, ‘‘Except in my father’s room no lights 
never mind that. You kuow what business were burning, aud I began to hope that 
is on foot, I suppose *” | what the lettcr had said about the steward 
“Yes, I had it all from—’ | might after all prove to be false. I went 
‘«« Hush ! nonames, youdolt; what did quietly up to the back door and turned the 
I tell you before ¢’ handle. It was open. The story was true, 
‘‘The men were perfectly sheepish now, then, and in my iage and indignation I 
and I began to breatheagain. lt waswell could hardly contain myself to act my 
I had been described in the letter as a part any longer. However, I made uo 
‘queer dog,’ for it is an easy part to act, de<perate effort. 
even to save one’s own life. Besides, this, ‘Holding the door slightly open T 
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whistled softly. There was no answer. I anything but drop on his knees and utter 


whistled in louder. This time there ' 
was 8 sound of some one moving, and the | 
‘aint flicker of a candle, and presently I j 
1eard a voice whisper- 

“« «Ts it all right?” | 


“All right,’ I whispered back, ‘and : 
you, steward P? : 
“©Yes, Allready. Come in.’ | 
“Tentered. My hat was over my eyes, | 


ind in the faint candle-light the false ser- | 
vant did not know me. I followed him to ; 
tis room. 

“*You’re late,’ he said, reaching down ; 
ome keys from a nail; ‘where are the | 
est?’ 

“‘* Outside,’ I replied, in a low whisper. : 
_ “But, low as it was, the voice was not | 


enough to escape the quick ear | to make sure of the other two. 
f the steward. He turned sharply round | as it hay 
nd looked at me, while I at the same | both, 


aoment, throwiag off my cap, sprang | 
owards him and presented my pistol. 


some incoherent entreaties and ejaculations 
for pity. 

“* How is my father?’ I inquired, not 
heeding his entreaties, and poiting the 
pistol still at his head. 

‘«* Better,’ he faltered, ‘much better. 
Oh, Master—’ 

‘Come with me,’ I replied, turning to 
the door. 

“He accompanied me like alemb. Had 
my father been worse I had intended to 


| lock him up a prisoner in his own room. | 


As it was I took him silently and stealthily 


through the village and delivered him up | 


there and then into the hands of the 
watch. 

‘This villain secured, it only remained 
And this, 
pened, was s very easy task. For 
jausted by their long forced march 
and utterly benumbed by the cold, had 
fallen into a drowsy stupor under the 


“He was too stunned and terrified to do ; hedge where they had been left, crouching 


A NIGHT IN THE FLOOD 
A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE AT ROSEDALE C. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


| now nearly Christmas, so I should soon be 
a man—at least, I thought I should. I had 
just come home for the holidays, aud was 
quite as full of life and fun as Ice King 
himself, and I don’t think there ever was a 


of those he loved. 

“Besides,” I added, ‘‘ King is included 
in the invitation, and will be quite as wel- 
come a guest at Rosedale Castle as I my- 


’ And if the ice bears won’t we all have fan ! 
| Oh, it will be glorious!” 
| And I could not help laughing aloud in 
anticipation of the pleasant time before 
: me. 
The facts of the case are simple enough. 
I had been invited fully a fortnight before 
this to spend the coming Christmas with 
my aunt and cousins, at the fine old castle 
they called their home. And Ice King, 
, who was a gteat favourite with every one, 
‘was commanded to come as well as his 
master. 
|. The invitation was explicit enough upon 
! this point. 
| ‘Now, Willie,” ran the postscript, 


: “A boy is like a walnut-tree, 

My mother often called me “child,” and , The more he is beaten the better he'll be.” 
' did not mind it, though I should not ! 

rave liked any one else to do so, for I was Or perhaps he just did it for exercise—to 
Great lad; I would score my sixteenth ‘ keep himself in training in summer and 
‘irthday in the following May, and it was | warm in winter. 


merrier dog than he when in the company | 


| self will. And won't he be happy just! | 


| beside my faithful steed for warmth. In 
this state it was simple work to secure 
; them and march them off to custody, where 
at any rate they were not less comfortable 
for a time than they had been. 

‘‘A further visit next evening to the 
‘tower by the river,’ which was well 
known to the watch as a rendezvous of 
thieves, served to secure the rest of the 
conspirators; and the law of the land 
ehortly afterwards put it out of their 
| power one and all to practise their wicked 
craft again. 

‘‘As for me, that night taught me a 
lesson or two that I’ve not forgotten to 
this day, and which I've tried in my turn 
to teach to someof you here. I went back 
to Ogilby a wiser man than I had left it, 
and, thank God, a better one.” 

‘‘And what did the poor horse do?” 
asked the youngest of all the Culvertons. 

“Why, he carried me back as merrily 
as if he’d never scen snow all his life!” 

(THE END.) 


S. 


‘ASTLE. 


Well, as I said, we did not study very 
hard, for. old Arnold seemed drier than 
ever, Livy lacked interest, and Juvenal 
fell flat; but, strange to say, the dominie 
did not cane us one-half -so much as he 
might have done. Probably he had sud- 
denly taken to remembering that he had 
been young himself at one time. 

Whenever my two particular friends and 
myself got together on the quiet we would 
cry, “* i, bother the books!” and pitch 
them down, and we were not particular 
where they fell either. Then we would ply 
each, other with such questions as, ‘‘ Where 
are you ‘going this Christmas, Charlie?” 
and ‘‘ What fun are you going to have, 
Donald?” and so on. 

As for myself, what I loved better than 
any other games or fun was skating or 
shooting, or curling in the daylight, and 
| home games in the evening; and if the 
weather were only propitious, I was certain 
to enjoy all four at Rosedale Castle. 

I had not a gun, but my big cousin Colin 
had two, and he had promised to lend me 
a lovely light little central-fire, and I told 
my schoolmates that it would be a bad da: 
for the hares when I took to the hill wit 
that .breechloader. Of course, they only 
| laughed at me, but I was quite used to that 
and did not mind it a bit. 

I bad my skates secn to and the straps 
repaired, and the anxicty with which I 
| watched the weather and studied the sky 
day after day, boys under like circum- 
stances can easily understand. 

Would it never cease raining? I won- 
dered. In the shop windows in High 
Street beautiful new skates were most 
temptingly displayed, but who was likely 
to buy them with the clouds hanging low 
on the hills as they did now, with the win’ 
roaring drearily among the chimneys, and 
the playground slimy, dank, and dismal 
with the ever-falling rain ? 

Who was likely to purchase skates 
when old Nancy Crummock shook her eltin 
locks and said, ‘‘ Na, na, my laddies ! there 
will be neither frost nor snaw this year. A 
| green yule meks a, fat kirkyard, an 


as 
Christmases are no’ what they used to be 
in my youn ger days” > 

Yet hope had swelled our hearts, and we 
lived upon it. 

But on the day I bad left my companions 


and set out for home, it had rained worse | 


than ever; it rained heavily, steadily, sul- 
lenly ; the brooks were swollen into raging 
torrents, the meadows were lakes, and the 
river a ‘mighty Missouri.” 

In three days more I was to start for the 
south. It was a Jong journey, and so I 
determined to see well to the comforts of 
Ice King. I would not give him up to the 
tender mercies of the railway ants with 
ovly a collar and chain. No; I would 
have a proper travelliag kennel made for 
him. There was in our village a handy old 
fellow who could do everything, and I 
applicd to him for assistanes, The old 
man’s cyes watered at the tempting offer I 
made him, and sure enough he was busily 
at work next morning in my father’s barn. 
And when that kennel was finished it looked 
to me quite a work of art, and until this 
day even I still think it was. 

Let me briefly describe it. It was shaped 
like a house, cottage-roofed you know, all 


of wood with projecting caves; cach gable | 


had a small square hole protected by iron 
bars, for ventilation; and the front was 
partly a wooden door and partly cage- 
work, and with a shutter to cover the 
latter. 


# food-tin so arranged that nothing could 
spill. Ice King knew it was for him and 
took to it most kindly, and even with an 
air of pride. 


the world was safer or more comfortable 
than Ice King ? 

Well, as my dog is really the hero of 
the adventure I am about to relate, I had 
better tell you something about him. 

I do not believe any of my readers ever 
saw such a dog. Perhaps if you had seen 
him you would immediately have re- 
marked, ‘ 

“Why, that isn’t a dog at all, it is an 
immense wolf, or a wild beast of some 
kind.” 

Yet Ice King was very far indeed from 
being a wild beast, although I can assure 
you he could behave pretty much like one 
if any one came shuffling round towards 


the hall door after dark. I use the word ; 


shuffling on purpose, and by way of re- 
minding you that dogs cannot stand a 
ain who does not litt his feet and walk 
riskly and clearly. If aman comesslowly 
and doubtingly along, ‘‘Ho! ho!” says 
the watch-dog to himself, “you are a 
tramp, or something a great deal worse. 
It isn’t after any good you are, and if 
you come a little closer I'll rend you in 
pieces.” 

Ice King was brought when only a 
peppy from the far-off regions of the Pole. 


is parents belonged tu Yack Indians; ' 


they were sledge dogs, and used along 


with others to go feathering along over | 


the snow, drawing behind them a well- 
Jaden sleigh, among the goods snd chattels 
on which sat their master and mistress, 
well wrapped up against the bitter cold 
with skin of bear and scal and Arctic fox. 
Ice King had always a wild, weird look 
about him, as if he still were haunted with 
memories of the strange and dreary land 
of his birth. His ears stood erect on his 
head like those of a wolf, his body was 
covered with a thick, suft, fear-notbing 
coat, and he was quite as big as any two 
ordinary shesp-dogs rolled inty one. 


Then inside it was lined with clean | 
white straw, and had a drinking-pan and | 


When the shutter was on, | 
and the door shut and padlocked, who in | 
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| [might say about Ice King that he did 
“not possess court manners, fo dé vet fren, 
If he loved you, he showed his affection in 
many winning ways. If he did not love 
you, he showed you his tecth instead, and 
would just as soon bite you as net. 

Such was wy dog and— Oh! by the way, 
his colour was a kind of mouse-b: 
his hair all along bis neck and shoulders 
stood straight on end, a sort of natural 
hog-mane. Now, do you think you see 
him ? 

Thad his kennel brought into the back 


kitchen the night before I started south, | 


so that it might be dry and warm, and you 
may be sure I did not go to bed until I 
had made every preparation for the long 
journey. 
I was up betisnesin the morning, indeed 
I do not think I slept very much, and the 
little slumber I had was sadly disturbed 
by dreams. Perhaps Ive King did not 
sleep much either. At all events he kept 
on imagining there were burglars about, 
and barked and howled all the livelung 
j night. 

Morning broke at last, however, and I 
sprang from iy couch and hastened to the 
window. If 1 expected to see a clear sky 
, and a white frozen lawn I was much mis- 
_ taken. A grey and gloomy day was dawn- 
| ing, and the rain was pouring down as if 
it never meant to stop. 

I was just a little depressed, but Ice 
King was in bounding spirits. He, at any 
rate, had fully made up his mind to enjoy 
himsclf, and as soon as he had eaten his 
‘brose and milk, he popped into his new 
kennel, and lay down without being told. 

“*Good-bye, mother.” 

“Good-bye, dear boy, mind all I told 
you.” 

‘“« Never fear.” 

The train shrieked and away we rattled, 
and as there was little good gazing out 
upon the misty landscape, the sodden 
fields, and dripping trees, I cuddled my- 
self up in a corner and began to think of 
all the fun before me, and wonder which 
of my cousins I loved the best. Colin I 
thought, he was iny beau ideal of every- 
thing brave and manly. The other three 
were girls. There was Augusta, who was 
older than Colin, and always called me 


then came Ida, about my own age, very 
pretty, but such a tease; then gentle 
| Evelyn, just turned fourteen. I think I 


see her fair flowing hair and her dreaming | 


blue-bell eyes even now as I write. I 
loved her, perhaps, quite as much as I 
loved Colin, and I am sure of one thing— 
that Ice King loved her better than any 
one in the world, save my mother and 
myself. 

We had spent a whole month at Rosedale 
Castle in the swect summer time, and Eva, 
Ice King, and I had seldom been separate. 
You should have seen her beautiful head 
as she decorated the dog's neck with wild 
flowers, her soft cheek on his brow, and 
her bonnie hair against his rugged mane. 
Yes, Evelyn was very, verv loveable. 

My home was in the Highlands, Rose- 
dale Castle fully two hundred miles farther 
| south. Up in the north—although I being 
at a first-class school, we got Christmas 
, holidays—New Year's Day and Old Yule 
| were the festal times with the people; but 
| at Rosedale it was different, and Christmas 

was kept in true English style. 
| My uncle was dead, but my aunt and 
cousins were rich. I wish I had the time 
and the power to describe to you all the 
romance and beauty sbout that old castle 


“boy,” and behaved like 2 mother to me; | 


; of theirs, and tbe wild and lovely 
i; around it. Buffice it to say that it 
' onthe summit of a bold brae-land that ne 
abruptly up from broad green mia 
and that not very far off was a river, a. 
' beyond that were hills and dalx, u: 
‘woods and wilds; aud tkat the lr 
country fur some miles around all 
to my aunt and cousins. The cast 
was un old feudal mansion, and, wal: -: 
, Wing was left to the tender mercies of ts: 
trl owls and ivy, the other two were 
mwdernised, and the terraces, verano: 
and lawns around them were kept as :+: 
and pretty as a good gardencr and tr 
assistants col? keep them. 

The guard of the train was one of = - 
kindly-mannered, big, brown-beardedc 
who seem to have the interest of «- 
passenger thoroughly at heart. Hi 
looked in several times during the ¢s 
sce if I was all right, and whenever tle 
was a stoppage of even five minutes st 1 
station, he did not fail to let me ks. 

So that poor King had not been ferg.t~ 
. you may be sure, 

It was getting near the gloaming bc 
when he looked in for the last time. 

“We shan’t be long now, sir,” he 
' «Tm go glad,” I replied, throwin 

the folds of my plaid; for, tired of rew-t 
_ Thad almost fallen asleep. d 
i“ What station do you come ont s‘- 
"he asked. 
| ‘Why, Bonar!” I said. : 
| ‘Yes, to be sure,” replied the gar: 
““but there is the town and there is? 
junction, and both are quite three :>* 
from Rosedale Castle.” A 

“Ol! bow awkward!” I replied, “! 
have left my cousin’s letter on my drs 
ing-table, and I can’t remember to *) 
station the dogcart is to come.” 

Presently we pulled up at the junc: 
There was no dogcart waiting. 
| They will be at the town,” s 
| guard, checrily. : 

They were not there, however, bs: ! 
determined to wait until my conver# 
‘arrived. Accordingly Ice King andl" 
‘ landed, and glad enough the poor dog © 
to stretch his legs again. He jump~ 
‘played around me and barked for 
joy. ! 
: ‘Reader, did ever you imagine y 
lost anything, and find it in your p 
after all? Then you may understand =: 
feelings as I pulled out the letter, ¥b: at 
thought I had left on my bedroom t 
I hurried to the light to read it, for it * 
getting dark. 

“Be sure to come out at the junctic 
| the town, and if John is not there te 
you with the ycllow cart, just wait 
lazy old man comes.” So ran the pre 
letter. 

Here was a nice kettle of fish! 
, soon made up my mind how to act. Te* 
' would have been no use going back 
‘junction now, even if there had t 
‘ train, for John the coachman, who ©: 
over bright, had doubtless gone bac! 
reported my non-arrival. But what *" 
‘three miles to young supple liml 

mine and Ice King's? We would i 
our traps and tramp. 
| hurried to the hotel and ordered s 
. of tea, which was soon placed before 

Brawny, broad-shouldered farmet-™ 
were in the commercial room, and I o> 
| not help observing that all their talk ¥. 

about the floods, about accidents ot 
jroad and on the river, destructi 

bridges, and swamping of valuab: 
; perty. 
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I said nothing to any one, but paying 
ty bill, I sallied out. 

‘+ A stout heart to a stiff bree, old King,” 
cried, as we set out on our journey. 
Merrily does it, King, my boy.” 

It was dark at first, but soon got lighter, 
id I knew my way far too well to run 
w slightest risk of losing it. 

I would soon be there. My heart beat 
gh with joy as I thought of the welcome 
should get, and_of the warm, comfort- 
dle, cosey rooms i should soon exchange 
r the cold and the darkness of the cheer- 
33 night. 

The wind blew in gusty squalls, at times 


|and as the aky gets clear I see before me, rom sheer weariness I doze off intos 
| only an ocean of turbulent water ! | fitful sleep. Then I wake with a start 
I must retrace my steps back to the and feel madly round me on all sides for 
hotel with all speed. There can be no| my dog. 
Rosedale for me to-night. As I panie for; Ice King has gone! 
a moment the treacherous water begins to| Saved himsclf by swimming and deserted 
' rise and invade the lane, and wash around | me! The lights are out in the castle, the 
my fect. Back for my life! | sky is clear, the moon declining towards 
“Come on, good dog. Speedily does it the west, and the water close around my 
‘now. Come, King, come.” feet, and evidently rising momentarily. I 
Ice King stirs not. The poor fellow sits | am cold and numb and hopeless. I try to 
' on his haunches, and his melancholy howl, | climb into tho tree, but my limbs refuse to 
| mingling with the moaning of the wind | move. 
through the leafless trees, sends » cold, Hark! A cry! A long-drown shout, 
chill to my heart. But hark! High over followed by a shrill whistle, and next 


| 


e stars were all visible, but anon dark! moan of wind or howl of dog comes ao 

ouds came drifting up from the west and | strange hurtling sound, that teils me but 

ite obscured them, while the bitter rain | too plainly that my only hope has fled—the ; 
nost blinded me. Still I held on my , bridge has been swept away! 

ty full of happiness and hope. Tbe cold! And down the lane comes the foaming, 
uld not chill my‘young heart, though it | surging water, and I scramble up the low 
aubed my face and limbs. And now we | embankment only just in time to avoid it. 

2 at the bridge, only another half-mile | We scek shelter behind the trunk of a 
dI shall be there. | great oak-tree, and here we crouch, King 
‘Come on, King; come on, dear boy.” | and I. I roll the poor dog in my plaid, 

The bridge quivered and shook as I and we keep each other warm. @ are 

vod for @ moment in the starlight, and | now on a little island with the tree in, 
zed down into the dark surging waters. | the centre, everywhere around us is water, | 
shook till I almost recled again. King , there is the sound of the wind in the, 
‘pt close to me, then he ran on ahead branches, above us is the sky with its fitful | 
d barked, and I followed. Surely his: stars and driving clouds, and yonder , 
tinct told him that I tarried on that | blinking down on us the lights from the | 
dge at my peril. On down a long | castle windows. I seem to think more: 


moment my faithful dog comes leaping 
and splashing to my side. I shout for joy, 
and thet shout is heard, for almost imme- 
diately after a boat appears, and next 
moment I am in it and sate. 

Poor Evelyn! she is dead and gone. If 


‘she were but here she could finish the 


story. She could tell you how, when long 
past midnight, she heard poor King’s 
mournful wail under her window; how 
she got up at once; how the dog refused 
to come in, but went back barking towards 
the floods; and how she roused every one 
in the house, and a boat was launched, 
and guided by King, mado good my 
rescue. 

I was ill in bed for a week after that 
terrible night in the floods. But with the 


‘cded Jane, and now I am within two | about King’s safety than my own, for if | new year came clear skies, and hard frost, 

ndred yards of the spot wherc the brae- | the water rises around the tree I can climb | and then— Yes, then I did enjoy myself. 

id rises abruptly from the meadows | it; but, poor fellow, he must drown ! | But you may easily imagine that my hero, 

rcath. I could see the lights gleaming | How slowly the time goes on! The | Ice King, was a greater favourite now at 
| 


m the windows in the old castle above | glimmer of a moon in its last quarter , Rosedale Castle than he had ever been 


t shall soon be there, and— 


shines through the woods at last, but its | before. Was he not worthy of all the love- 


| light as it climbs the sky only shows how | we could bestow upon him ? 


Horror! Iam at the end of the lane, | hopeless is our position. 


(THE END.) 


THE SCHOOL GHOST. 


A TRUE STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By tue Avruor or “Tue Frrtu Form at Str. Domtnic’s,” ETC., ETC. 


‘g. JOLLIFFE appeared on the scene as 
usual at ten o'clock, and read 
yers. After which, advising us all to 
8 good night, and announcing that to- 
trow being Christmas Day, we should 
, breakfast till nine, he trotted off to his 
irters and left us. 
Ve were all pretty ready to take his 
rice, for what with a sixteen-mile ; 
\ across country in the afternoon, and ' 
- big dinner in the evening, the thought 
bed seemed rather a comfortable pros- 
t, 
Jne or two of the fellows as usual, 
ows whom no exertion ever seemed to 
ary, protested against going to bed at 
o'clock, and took good care that those 
o did shouldn’t sleep. We were used to 
t and had to put up with it. It’s not 
e to have a game of lawn-tennis played 
wr a towel-horse at the foot of your.bed, 
h rolled-up socks for balls, and slippers 
bate, especially when the ball is con- 
ntly “ falling out”: in the direction of 
ar nose. Nor is it precisely conducive 
slumber to have a steeplechase going 
twice down the room, the first time 
t the beds and the second time under | 


™. 
{t is a little disturbing, but we had to | 
t up with it. For when a fellow is; 


CHAPTER Il.—TUE GHOST. 


undressed and in bed, it is highly politic) get to sleep with such a row going on? 
in him not to make himself disagreeable | And yet, next moment, the utter silence 
to those who are not in bed and have their | of the place disturbed me even more than 
clothes on. The only thing is to grin and | the wind and the clock. Why, I actually 
bear ‘it, and wait for the time when they ' seemed to hear the winking of my own 
shall have wearied themselves out and , eyes as I lay there. I wished some one 
succumbed of their own accord to the in- | would snore, or breathe hard, or roll over 
vitations of Morpheus. |in his bed. But no, in all those thirty 
_ The rowdies of Jolliffe’s kept it up | beds there was neither sound nor motion. 
retty late that night, and it must have; Nothing is so unpleasant as listening 
Been close upon the stroke of Christmas | for sounds in a dead silence. I half 
Day before they finally condescended to | wished— f 
turn in and leave us in peace. Hullo! what was that? Rain on the 
One by one the candles went out, the | window! Why can’t rain drop straight 
talk and the laughter gradually subsided, ; instead of tapping at a fellow’s window ? 
and even the grunts and twitches of the | It sounded like some one wanting to come 
doughty heroes as they first gave them- io. I knew it was only rain; but sup- 
selves over to slumber died away in the! posing it had been somvbody—a thief for 
darkness. For the first time since we rose ; instance, or—or—Bubbles come to look 
that morning, a dead silence reigned in : after his legs! ; ‘ 
Jolliffe’s. ! Ido not know what evil genius put tho 
In fact, as I lay awake and tried to get thought of Bubbles into my head. But 
to sleep the silence seemed unnaturally ; once in, I could not get itout. Downstairs 
profound. The tick of the big clock down | before the big fire 1 had laughed as loud 
in the hall struck on the ear with almost a , as any one, and been as sure us sure could 
thud, and the light breeze outside moaned | be that Fergus’s story was all an invention 
among the ventilators and played chro- | of his fertile imagination. But, somehow, 
matic scales through the keyhole in a now that the lights were out, and the fel- 
fashion quite disturbing. I wished that , lows all asleep, and the wind was moaning 
wind would shut up, and that the clock ' outside, and I lay sleepless on my bed, it 
would run down. How was a fellow to | did not scem so utterly preposterous. 
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Not that I believed in ghosts. Ob dear, 
no. I hoped I was not such a fool as that, 
bdut supposing— 

That rain again at the window! Why 
couldn't it stop startling a fellow in that 
way? Yes, supposing Fergus's story had 
been founded on fact, what a dreadful 
end to a boy Bubbles’s end must have 
been! 

“* And they do say "—the words seemed 
to echo in my ears—‘‘ that every Christmas 
Eve night he revisits Ferriby, and tries to 


Why did not some of the fellows 
wake up? How unnaturally still they all 
were! I would have given all my pocket- 
money to two of them to start another 
steeplechase that moment over the beds. 
{n fact I had half a mind to— 

As I reached this point a sudden noise 
made my blood run cold, and froze me to 
zay bed. 

It did not seem to be in the dormitory or 
on the stairs outside, or in the quadrangle 
below. None of my companions 4; red. 
t» have heard it, for they all slept on 
quietly, and the silence which followed 
was doubly as intense as that which had 
gone before. What could it be ? 

Ido not fancy I was a particularly 
cowardly boy, but somehow that sound 
terrified me. I could neither move nor 
call out. All I could do was to lie and 
listen. 

There it was again! this time not so 
sudden, but far more distinct. There was 
wo mistaking it now. As sure as I lay 
there it was something on the roof! It 
sounded like something crawling slowly 
and by fits and starts along the gutter just 
above the dormitory. Sometimes it seemed 
to spring upwards, as though attempting 
to reach a higher position, and then sul- 
lenly slip down and proceed on its crawling 
way. 

Yes, without doubt Fergus had told the 
truth! 

Suddenly a voice in a loud whisper at 
the other end of the dormitory exclaimed, 

“Listen! I say, listen!” 

It was Lamb’svoice. There was at least 
eome comfort in knowing that I was not 
the ony one awake. 

ith a des te effort I sat up in m: 
bed and replitd, : if 

“‘Oh, Lamb, what is it ?” 

His only reply was a gasp as the noises 
recommenced. The body, whatever it 
was, seemed to have dragged itself for- 
ward, so as to be now just over our heads. 
‘the ceiling above us went right up into 
the roof, and I could distinctly hear a 
rustling sound against the tiles, followed 
by an occasional upward leap, sometimes 
ximost wild in its eagerness. How could 
I mistake these sounds? The chimney was 
immediately above us, and it was towards 
this goal, as J. well knew, that the hapless 
and legless Bubbles was destined fruit- 
lussly to aspire. At last one bound more 
frantic than the rest, followed by a sudden 
«latter of displaced tiles, unloosed my 
tongue, and I fairly cried out, 

“Oh!” 

_ Half a dozen fellows were on the alert 
in an instant. 

‘Who's that called out?” cried onc. 
“T'd like to ecrag him.” 

‘*What’s the row, whoever it is?” de- 
manded Fergus. 

“Hush! Listen!” 
reply. 

There must have been something in my 
voice which bespoke my horror, for a dead 
silence ensued. 


was all I could 


But not for long. Once more the dull, 
dragging sound, interrupted by the spas- 
modic and fruitless leaps ! 

A shudder went round the dormitory at 
the sound. They knew as well as I did 
what it meant. 

“It’s the ghost!” faltered Sparrow's 
trembling voice, and no one contradicted 
him. Fergus himself, like one suddenly 
confronted with a spirit of bis own raising, 
seemed the most terrified of the lot, and I 
could hear him gasping as he sat petrified 
in his bed. 

‘Can't some one strike a light ?” Lamb 
said, presently. 

All very well, but the matches were on 
the table, and to secure them one would 
have toget out of bed. No one seemed quite 
inclined for that. 

As we lay, endeavouring to screw up 
our courage to the necessary pitch, the 
sound once more recommen with a 
violent motion towards the edge of the roof. 
The moon at the same moment broke out 
from behind the clouds and shot its pale 
light in at the big windows. There was 
@ momentary pause above us, and then, 
casting & iadden shadow across the dor- 
mitory floor, a dim white figure, as of a 
body without limbs, floated down outside 
the window. The moon once more was 
obscured, and we were left motionless and 
horrified in utter silence and darkness! 
What would come next ? 

How long we might have remained in sus- 
pense I can’t say,had not Lamb and another 
fellow, by a combined effort of heroism, 
dashed arm in arm from bed and secured 
the matches. They were in the act of 
striking a light (one match had broken, 
and another had had no head)—they were 
in the act of striking a light when Lamb, 
who was close to the window, suddenly 
exclaimed, 

* Look !” 

There was such terror in his tone that 
we knew only too well what he had seen. 
But where! 

‘« Where ?” I managed to gasp. 

“There, down in the guad.,” Te replied, 
pointing out of the window, but looking 
another way. 

Curiosity is sometimes greater than fear, 
and for all my terror I could not resist the 
impulse to steal up to the window and 
look out. And others did the same. 

It was as Lamb had said. There in the 
quadrangle below, moving restlessly to 
and fro, and swaying itself upward as if in 
supplication, was the white form, erect 
but helpless. For a long time we gazed 


| without a word. At last, one more hardy 


than the rest said, 
“« What can it be?” 


What a question! What could it be 


| but—Bubbles ! 


Still when the question was once asked, 
it did occur to one or two of us that 
possibly we might have jumped to a con- 
clusion too hastily. It’s wonderful how 
hardy a fellow will get when he’s got 
twenty fellows clustering round him. 

“« He’s alive, anyhow,” said one. 

“Call out to him, some one,” suggested 
another. 

“©You're nearest the window, Fraser,” 
eaid another. 

Fraser was vice-captain of the second 
fifteen, and always touchy whenever his 
pluck was called in question. 

“T’m not afraid,” he said, in a voice 
which was hardly quite steady. And as 
he spoke he threw up the window, and 
called out hurriedly, and iu rather deferen- 
tial tones, 

‘* Who are you down there?” 


I don’t suppose Fraser ever did s 
pluckier thing than ask that questi: 
We listened, all cars, for the reply. Bu 
none came. Only a faint moan as the a- 
parition swayed uneasily towards us, 0 
even seemed to try to raise itself in ox 
direction; but never a word we heard, sx 
we closed the window again as muc x 
the dark as to its identity as ever. 

What could we do? We couldn't go: 
bed with Bubbles’s or anybody's ghw: 
wandering about in the quadrangle bebe 
us, that was evident. But how werer 
to solve the mystery, unless indeed— 

It was a terrible alternative, but the 
only one. We thought of it » good t: 
before any one proposed it, At last Pre: 
himeelf said, % 

“Who's game to come down into 
quad. ?”” 4 

Fraser was on his mettle, or he wot: 
never have been so mad. At first a da: 
silence was the only answer to his di 
lenge. Then Lamb said, 

“T don't mind.” : 

If he didn’t mind, why should he nea; 
choke eaying 80? However, he broke th 
ice and others followed. _I consi. 
myself as good » man as Lamb any és 
(it was only my own opinion), and I ws: 
going to Ne outdone by him now. 5 
I volunteered. And one or two otte: 
who considered themselves as good «| 
volunteered too, until the folorn by 
numbered a dozen. : 

“Come along,” said Fraser, who ‘s: 
armed himeelf with a lighted candle sx: 
led the way. I think those who staré 
behind felt a little dismayed when the 1 
of us glided from the door and left he 
behind. Still, as far as happiness of mz- 
was concerned, ‘they would not bs. 
gained much had they been of our pat! 
For we descended the staircase in mati: 
depressed spirits, starting at every cm 
and—some of us—wishing twenty um 
we were safe back in the dormitory. F: 
there was no drawing back now. — 

‘What © noise the bars of the big di 
made as we unfastened them, and whit ® 
ominous shriek the lock gave as we tum 
the key! Our one hope was thit % 
ghost would have en fright #0! 
vanished before we reached the qusdrsng* 
But no! As we stepped out into the dist 
breezy night the first thing that met 
eyes was the distant restless figure d 
Bubbles ! es 

By one consent we halted, and as" 
so a gust of wind extinguished our lisde 1 
candle! What was to be don’ 1 
glanced up and saw the lights twi klisg 
at the far distant dormitory window 
whatever possessed me to come 0! 
wild errand ! 

“Now then, you fellows!” It was Fre 
ser's voice, and more like himsl’ ™ 
“Now then, stick all together, and-- ad 

“Better get a light first,” sug | 
some one. , 

“Will you ran back to the don aitor], 
and get the matches ?” asked our le de. | 

Nothing more was said about the igtt 

We advanced a few yards, and thé 
halted again. : 

es Detter speak to him, I thisk, ail 
Lamb. 

“All right,” said Fraser. 
who are you? What's your name 

His voice sounded loud and start! 9g % 
the night air; but it was wasted beat 
Never a word spoke Bubbles, but @ 
as he struggled restlessly on the 8°" 
where he lay. moll 

Fraser’s spirits were rising ever) 
meut. 


“Nor t ‘j 
there] 
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“Oh, hang it !”’ he exclaimed. ‘I don’t 
lieve it’s a ghost at all.” 
So saying, he made a further advance to 
ithin a few yards of the apparition. 
If it wasn’t a ghost, it was the most 
iearthly thing in the dark I ever saw as 
lay there. We were still too far to see 
clearly, but it looked like some bloated 
eature without legs trying its hardest to 
ie on the feet that were not there. 
“Do you Lear?” shouted Fraser once 
ore. ‘ Why can’t you speak and tell us 
10 you are?” 
The creature gave a long sigh by way of 
swer, but no more. 
Fraser advanced another step, and we 
sre preparing to follow, when the ghost 
ywly rose on end aud made a sudden 
und towards him! 
In an instant we were back in the house, 
shing pellmell up the stairs, and look- 
z neither this way nor that till we were 
fe back in the dormitory with our com- 
nions. 
We pewed the remainder of that night 
eseed, and with candles burning, and it 
ss not till morning broke that we dared 
ce more look out of the window. 
And then we discovered the mystery of 
tbbles’s Ghost. 
A small haif-exhausted balloon, about 
e feet high, lay on the grass below, with 
ough gas in it still to toss about rest- 
sly in the breeze, and now and then 
an to rise on end and drag its little car 
‘ew inches. 
Where it came from and who it belonged 
we never discovered. Probably some 
7 balloon Jet up by Christmas-eve revel- 
8 who little thought it would alight on 
» roof of Jolliffe’s, and after flop- 
ig about there for some minutes would 
ally tumble into the court below, and 
sre act the part of Bubbles to a handful 
scared schoolboys. 
However, all’s well that ends well, and 
ong the many amusements which made 
it day a Merry Christmas to us all there 
s none over which we laughed more 
ny 

‘* BUBBLES’s GHosT.” 


(ONJURING EXTRAORDINARY. 


By Dr. ScorFEery. 


~ § the conjuring tricks I bave already from 
ne to time described to the readers of the 
‘3 Own Papre, there has been no sort of 
seit, bat if deceit were altogether banished 
m conjaring, it would be a very poor trade. 
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A professional conjuror tells you he is a deceiver, 

and in bringing his deceptions before an audience 

he te not at all particular about the stories he 
ells, 

Here is a pretty trick, which if you can 
Manage to perform without deception, you are 
at liberty to do so. A professional conjuror’s 
way of placing himself before an audience would 
be something like this : ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
your most serious attention is requested to 
observation of a most remarkable phenomenon. 
I will takea drinking tumbler, empty as you see. 
{Here he exhibits a drinking tumbler previously 
smeared, though only himself -and assistant 
know it, with solution of ammonia.] Upon 
this tumbler I will lay a saucer bottom down- 
wards, so that it shall close the tumbler. 1 will 
next take a cigarette. I will light the cigarette, 
pee ‘out the smoke, and hey presto ! abracadabra 

ocus-pocus-rnmtitootle too !—you shall observe 
the smoke going right through the glass—right 
through the saucer, and presently—ay, see ! 
already the tumbler is full a smoke !” 

Now [ will tell you what the artful rogue has 
done. Unobserved by his audience, either the con- 
juror or his assistant has touched the saucer bot- 
tom with just a little hydrochloric acid—in com- 
mon language spirit of ealt. 1f you will go to your 
chemical laboratory—I suppose you will have 
got together some sort of laboratory before now 
—-if you will dip a glass rod into some hydro- 
chloric acid and then hold it over the mouth of 
your ammonia bottle (call it hartshorn if you 
ike), the whole secret of the trick will be mani- 
fest. Hydrochloric acid is volatile, ammonia is 
volatile. Hydrochloric acid is transparent, 
colourless. Ammonia is transparent, colourless. 
But the two combined form a solid—it being 
sal-ammoniac of the shops. 

Now I rather think, from my general expe- 
rience of people, take them as they come, that 
you will mostly succeed in displaying to them 
this conjuring trick without the need of any 
story-telling. My experience of life induces me 
to divide people into two classes—viz., people 
who labour to reveal truth and people who 
labour toconcea? it. The second I believe to be 
touch the larger class. Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cook have made a host of credulous people 
angry, and some miserable, by stating fairl 

above board that spirit-rapping — dar! 
séances and all that rubbish—is pure deceit. 

The celebrated conjuror Robert Houdin has 
written a book embodying his experience. He 
tells a tale about an impudent fellow who 
covenanted to perform a most 
extraordinary feat, and if he 
didn’t do it, nobody proved his 
inability to do it. Whether to 
call this an example of straight- 
forward or of deceitful conjuring 
I can’t exactly determine in my 
own mind. You shall hear the 
tale and judge for yourselves. 
The impudent fellow placarded 
the walls and hoardings of a 
French town to the effect that 
on a certain day he would eat 
any one of the audience who 
might choose to submit himself 
to the operation—alive/ The 
day came round, a goodly audi- 
ence assembled, payin each a 
goodly entrance fee, which the 
copjuror Promptly bagged. Peo- 
ple seated themselves breathless 


with expectation, and the conjuror appeared 
upon the stage. 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘are you 
ready? What man amongst you will come up 
here so that 1 may eat Lim? Tho bigger the 
better, my appetite is sharp set. What! no- 
body going to accept my challenge? I did not 
calculate on having an auditory of cowards!” 


Stung to the quick by this opprobrious word, 
a hale rly follow got up from where he was 
ani 


sitting, presented himself upon the stage. 
Without being told to do so he began to strip 
himself of his coat, and how much else he would 
have stripped himself of I can't say, had not the 
conjuror stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Don't do that— 
my digestion is strong, I'll eut you clothes aud 
all Are you ready ?” 

“ Ay—fall to, my man,” replied the victim. 

Presto! quicker than thought the conjuror 
throws a handful of flour into the victim's face 
and all over his clothes. 

“Avast there !” shouted victim (in French, of 
course), ‘‘ what are you at?” 

“My good fellow,” replied conjuror, ‘don’t 
be unreasonable. I must baste you and flavour 
you before I eat you,” saying which he threw a 
cup of treacle over the victim, who by this 
time, beginning to divine the nature of the trick, 
determined to see it out, and not run away. 
Most persons would have run away under siti- 
lar discipline. 

Now, for the final effort, conjuror lays hold of 
victim's thumb, and putting it between his teeth 
bites it severely. Victim roars, and drags his 
thumb away by main force. ‘‘What are you 
at?” mildly remonstrates conjuror ; ‘‘ how am I 
to eat you if you don't keep still? My way of 
eating a man alive is to in at the thumb, 
and work upwards. Here, I'll begin again.” 

Victim did not seem to see it, but rushed off 
the stage, amidst laughter of the audience. 

You see, young gentlemen, the conjuror did 
not do what he said he would do, but nobody 
had proved that: he couldn't do it. 

A less cruel trick was that of a Dutchman, 
who at a certain fair in Holland proclaimed 
that in his booth was a donkey whose tail was 
where his head ought to be. Each visitor on 
payment of his-entrance money was pledged to- 
secrecy as to what he was going to be shown, 
full permission being given him to say if the 
covenant was true. 

What the visitors did see on entrance was 
donkey with tail tied to the manger—here be- 
hold him ! 


ane 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


CHAFTER XII,—TREASON. 


EATED on the summit of the rocks which | 
overhang the course of the Hudson, 
hereabouts narrowed by the projecting 
cliffs, West Point is a natural fortress. 
Washington, with the eye of genius, ap- 
preciated the importance of the position, 
and had made it the bulwark of the cause 
of Independence. Profiting by the mar- 
vellous defences created by nature, he had 
placed his citadel on the very crest of the 


precipice, and sudled it on the plain side 
with a line of entrenchments, furnished 
with formidable batteries, and guarded at 
either extremity by two detached forts. 
On the river side the escarpment of the 
cliff rendered all attempts of the enemy 
impossible. But in order to prevent float- 
ing batteries from taking up their position 
in the neighbourhood, he had stretched 
across the Hudson an enormous chain, so 
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placed as to admit only. vessels of trifling 
tonnage. That done, he had collected in 
the citadel all the provisions necessary for 
his army; and West Point became the 
military capital of the Union. * 

To surrender this place to the enemy was 


not only to deprive themselves of any se- ' 


care base of operations, but to cut off the 
army of Washington from the French ex- 
peditionary force, isolate the revolted 
States of New England from Carolina and 
the colonies of the south, and subject New 
York to constant menace. In a@ word, to 
crush the revolt and finish the war. 

The English thoroughly understood this, 
and all their efforts were directed to this 
end. What force promised to take some 
time to do, stratagem and treason offered 
t do readily and quickly. 

The traitor was Benedict Arnold, the 


, easy in spite of the thick darkness, took 
‘ the major among the thickest of the osier 
| beds which fringed the river. There in an 
agitated voice the traitor disclosed to the 
tempter the plan skilfully contrived for the 
: surrender of Weat Point. 
Advancing rapidly along the Hudson, 
: Clinton was to feign an attack on its front. 
While the easily provoked Americans left 
‘ their cntrenchments to pursue the retrcat- 
ing enemy, an English detachment was to 
‘arrive on the opposite side by a road run- 
ning at the foot of a ravine, and at one of 
the gates they would find Arnold ready to 
introduce them into the stronghold. 

“This plan,” continued the traitor, ‘is 
here drawn up in my own handwriting, 
but before giving it to you I must have 

‘what has been promised.” 
| ‘Very good,” said the major, with diffi- 


“One of the men jumped at the horse's bridle.” 


governor of the fortress. Fearing eventual 
defeat, and brooding vengeance for a 
trifling reprimand which as court-martial 
hed ordered him to receive from the com- 
moander-in-chief, he entcred into communi- 
cations with the English, and stated his 
terms. The negotiations took some little 
time, and at length a messenger was sent 
to him to complete the infamous contract. 

That messenger was Major André, an 
ofticer of Swiss origin in the English ser- 
vice, a young man of great courage and 
honesty, who, as was natural, saw in the 


Americans but armed rebels against the | 


country of his adoption. An old fricnd- 
ship between him and Arnold facilitated 
the task. From the first Arnold had 
shown the craven spirit which was hidden 
beneath his brilliant chivalrous exterior. 
Without hesitation he had undertaken to 
sell his country, and for gold to perjure his 
faith as soldier and patriot. Moreover, in 
the fury which had inspired the renegade 
+ with his hateful project, he had even re-. 
solved to involve his protector and benc- 
factor in the ruin which he had devised. 
The general-in-chief was on @ journey to 


Massachusetts. Arnold decided to wait for | 


his return before putting the plot into exe- 
cution, sos to deliver at one and the same 
time the heart and the head af the Ameri- 
can Union, West Point and Washington. 

At last a courier brought the news of 
the approaching return of his chief. It was 
therefore necessary to act without loss of 
time. 

Arnold sent off to the English, and an 
arrangement was made for Major André to 
mect him at Longclove on the banks of 
the Hudson. 

On a dark night two boats gliding 
silently across the river brought the con- 
apirators to the rendezvous. Arnold, un- 


culty suppressing his disgust, ‘‘ give and 
take, I understand you; but the place 


in the darkness it will be as hard for you 
to see what you receive, as for me to see 
what I give you.” 

“That is true,” said Arnold. ‘‘ Let us 
go somewhere else. A hundred yards off I 
know a farmer who is quite devoted to me, 
and who, if we are surprised, can furnish 
us with the means of escape. We can 
manage more easily in a room at his 
place.” 

The conspirators left the osier bed and 
|! reached the farm of Longclove, where the 
owner lent them a room. Then Arnold 
enlarged on his plan, and explained all its 
| details to the major. And when it came to 
| be the latter's turn to hand over the price 
| of the treason, the traitor, with eyes burn- 
| ing with eagerness, snatched up the papers, 
which included a commission signi 
Clinton, nominating Benedict Arnold as 
| general of brigade in the British Army, 
| and an order on New York to pay the said 
| General Arnold the sum of £20,000. Both 
ambition and cupidity were equally re- 
warded. 

During the interview the night had 
passed, and when the conspirators came 
| out of the farmhouse they found that the 
sun was up and shedding its first rays on 
| the fields of Connecticut. What was to be 
done? The major could not again go by 
the river without exposing himself to the 
fire of the American vedettes echelloned 
| along the right bank. On the other hand, 
his English uniform exposed him on land 
to many a dangerous meeting, although 
the English lines were very extensive. The 
farmer, appealed to for help, proposed 
civilian’s clothes and a horse, and the sug- 
gestion was accepted, 


seems to me to be rather badly chosen, for ! 


Having changed his costume, André 
mounted, said good-bye to Arnold, and 
disappeared at a gallop. Now that the 
work was accomplished, the brave officer 
was utterly disgusted with himself at the 
part he had played. The base cupidity of 
Arnold seemed thoroughly shocking, and 
the disguise which he had had to assume 
was most repugnant to him. 

‘*T am nota soldier now,” he murmured. 
“Tamaspy. That is the law of war.” 

However, he could not be very far from 
the English lines. He could make out their 
positions. All of a sudden he saw, about 
fifty paces in front, three men who seemed 
to bo watching him, and who had up to 
tben been hidden by a rise in the ground. 
He was going to turn his horse’s head at 
the risk of # bullet or two, for the men 
were armed with guns, when by their dress 
he thought he recognised them as ‘‘ Cow- 
boys,” such being the name of a body of 
volunteers which the English had raised 
from among the dregs of the colonial popu- 
lation, consisting for the most part of old 
shepherds, butchers, or convicts, who 
scoured the country in advance of the 
English army, thieving, burning, and 
spreading terror among the country people 
suspected of patriotism, and who, it was 
asserted, were not over particular about 
pillaging an occasional isolated loyalist. 

Cowboys, however, would hesitate to 
molest a British officer, and the major kept 
on towards them without apprehension. 
When he had reached them, one of the 
men jumped at the horse’s bridle, and said 
to André, in a gruff voice, ‘‘ Who are you, 
stranger? Where are you going at this 
rate?” 

‘* Let me pass, my lads,” said the officer, 
gaily, ‘‘any delay will be dangerous to the 
cause.” 

‘“What cause do you serve, then?” 
asked the man. 

“Why yours, my friends, the cause of the 
Cowboys,” replied André. 

“Oh, the cause of the Cowboys!” said 
the man, slowly. ‘‘ Well, then, my hearty, 
you have mistaken the flag. We are not 
Cowboys, but good patriot Flayers, so look 
sharp and get off your horse.” 

The major found himself caught in his 
own trap, but a ray of hope presented itself 
to him, and he replied, very quietly, 

“« Let us understand cach other. When 
I saw you I took you for Cowboys, and as 
I did not want to be stopped, I thought it 
best to do as others do; Bat I am all the 
same a good patriot like you, and can show 
you immediate proof thereof. Here is a 
pass signed by your general, Bencdict 
Arnold.” 

And he held out to another of the Flayers, 
who had come up, the pass with Arnold's 
signature. Unfortunately the man could 
not read or write, neither could his two 
companions, and so, having looked at the 
paper all over, he said, with great serious- 
ness, 

“T am not satisfied with this pass. You 
must come with us to the village close by, 
and explain yourself to our captain.” 

And now the major felt that he was lost. 
Digging his spurs into his horse he tried to 
get away, but one of the Flayers, who had 
seen his intention, caught him by the leg, 
roughly unhorsed him, and threw him on 
the ground. Before he could get up a 
powerful grasp was on his throat. He tried 
a last effort. 

“T have two hundred guineas in my 
pocket,” he said; ‘let me go, and they 
are yours.” 

“Two hundred guineas!” said one of 
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the Flayers. ‘‘ Well, that is worth having, 
tat we don’t want ycur permission to have 
then. What we find is ours, that is the 
rile of tha Flayere.” 

And, without being able to resist, the 
unfortunate officer saw pass into the hands 
cf his enemies not only bis purse, but all 
the papers relating to the plot and the plan 
srawn up by Arnold. 

“We'll have these things,’ snid one of 
the men. ‘*The gold will do for us, the 
papers will do for the captain.” 

Bewildered and quite powerless, the 
utjor followed his captors without a word. 

Meanwhile Arnold had rowed down the 
Hudson, mounted his horse, and regained 
West Point, where he was received with 
tne usual military honours. The speed of 
nis journey, and the keen air of the morn- 
ing, had heightened the colour on his 
checks, and with head erect and a heart 


rall of joy and pride, he passed through ‘ 


fhe gate of the citadel he had come from 
ling. 

But as he neared his house he was for a 
soment surprised, and a cloud settled on 
is face. He saw two men dismounting 
irom their horses before the headquarters, 
and these two men_were no other than 
Wasbiagton and La Fayette. 

“Already !”? he muttered involuntarily. 
Eat quickly regaining his coolness, he urged 
ou his horse, and leaping to the ground, 
vivanced towards his chief with a cheerful 
snile, grecting him with, 

“T did not expect you so soon, general.” 

“And I myself did not expect to be at 
West Point to-day,” replied Washington ; 
“but the Marquis of La Fayette, who has 
*sst joined me, is uneasy at the long silence 
et Marshal Rochambeau. We want to 
smow if you have any information from the 
French camp.” 

“None, general,” replied Arnold, re- 
spretfully. 

“It is extraordinary,” interrupted La 
Fayette, ‘the marshal told me a month 
ago that he had several propositions to 
-znd on to you.” 

“We must talk to you, Arnold, about 
this important matter,” said Washington. 
“For the moment I am as hungry as a 
hunter. I have been riding all the morn- 
2g, and I warn you that I shall do honour 
‘> your table. Mrs. Arnold very kindly 
=sked us to breakfast as soon as she heard 
»had come, and we can talk as we cat. 
Your charming wife is too good a patriot 
for us to hide anything from her.” 

Arnold bowed, and the officers entered. 

In spite of the serious state of affairs, 
‘the talk was very animated. Mrs. Arnold 
tot only had the reputation of being the 
most gracious of patriots, she was also well 
mown for her wit and good taste, and 
young La Fayette was only too happy to 
nd himself in such company to allow the 
conversation to wander on dry strategic 
wiscuesions. 

The repast neared its end without men- 
‘ion of Rochambeau and his schemes. Ac- 
vording to American custom Mrs, Arnold 
had risen, and was herself attending to the 
waking of the tea, when a negro domestic 
«ntered and handed a letter to General 
Amold. The latter, after an apology to 

his guests, carelessly opened the note, but 
tcarcely had he done so and read the first 
words thun his face became frightfully 
Bale and his hand trembled with emotion. 
For a moment his eyes remained fixed on 
the paper, and then slowly he looked up at 
Washington and La Fayette, who were 
quietly chatting away and seemed to have 
taken no notice of his agitation. 
With the indomitable 


determination 


which he showed in every act in his life, 
Arnold, finding bimself unwatched, in- 
stantly recovered his self-command. He 
drank a single draught from a glass of 
water, and, rising. said in a calin voice, 

“I beg you will excuse me, gentlemen, 
if I leave youalone. I hear a report has 
come in from Fort Putnam. I gm going 
to have a look at it, and will be back 
immediately.” 

“Do so; we will wait for you,” said 
Washington. 

As he reached the door, Arnold made a 
sign to his wife, who followed him. 

“TI am going to leave you,” said he, 
when they were out of earshot; ‘‘ perhaps 
for ever. Do not ask the reason of my 
going away so abruptly, you will know it 
too soon, and you will see that I have done 
the best for you, as well as for myself. 
But at this moment my life depends on a 
minute. If IE do not reach the enemy’s 
lines I am lost.” 

And embracing for the last time his as- 
tounded wife, he fled atarun. Feverishly 
he reached the stable, jumped on a horse, 
and tore through one of the gates of the 
fortress, saluted by the guard. 

A quarter of an hour passed on. The 
two generals remaining in the room 
continued their conversation without a 
suspicion of what had passed, when an 
American officer hurriedly entered, and 
handed Washington a letter. 

“I beg pardon, general, for coming in 
like this, but the matter admits of no 
delay.” 

Washington opened the letter. The cap- 
tain of the Flayers informed him of the 
arrest of Major André and the discovery 
amongst the prisoner's papers of a plan 
proving the treason of General Benedict 
Arnold. : 

The American commander-in-chief, after 
finishing his reading, heaved a profound 
sigh, and handed the letter to La Fayette. 
“* Look and read,” he said; ‘‘ who can we 
trust now?” And addressing the officer 
who had brought the despatch, he said, 

“Take General Bencdict Arnold under 
arrest immediately.” 

But Mrs. Arnold approached with, 

“It will be quite useless, gentlemen. 
My husband has gone, and before you can 
reach him he will have gained the English 
lines.” 

“‘What, madame!’ said Washington, in 
tone of sadness, ‘‘ have you also betrayed 
our noble cause °”” 

“Oh! sir!’’ sobbed the poor woman, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ could you think that 
of me? I knew nothing, or I would have 
stopped it ;” and she sank half dead with 
grief on a chair, while Washington walked 
out of the room, saying to La Fayette, 
“We must act without loss of time, and 
reply to treason by force.” 

Jun & 


(To be continued.) 


eet ae eel 
A Strange Nurse—“To the Reseuc!” 
A LEGEND OF ANCIENT NORWAY. 
(See the Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 


D™= throngh the silence of the sleeping 
woods, 
Across the long snow-level, barred with gloom, 


Where pings throw giant shadows, and stray rocks 
Stand up as islands in a wintry sea,— 

Where old storm-beaten limbs of fallen trunks 
Lie bleaching in the moonlight, like the bones 
Of some weird mountain-spirit tessed in sport 
As playthings for the storm,—two figures coine 3 


Two figures seudding o’er the pathless snow, 
That, shaken by their hurried strides, is tossed 
And whirled behind them as they go, to rise 


| Like dust, and fall anon in feathery cloud 


Of thistledown, which clings and nestles close 
In ev'ry cranny of the thong-bound leg, 

And mantlefold :—two shadows in the black 
Death silence of the wood, but, as they pass 
Into the brightness of the midnight cold, 
Two figures, rugged, tall, and strong of limb, 
With wealth of tawny hair that streams along 


The wind begotten of their speed. No word 
Is spoken, and the two push ever on, 
With purpose fixed, yet peering through the 

night 
As for Some lurking enemy ; while one 
Poises the ready spear, his fellow grips 
The giant battle-axe, as though to cleave 
The helm of ono who stood across his path ; 
For he witbiu his mantle’s triple fold, 
Pressed to his leathern jerkin iron-scaled, 
Fehind the breastwork of a battered shield, 
Bears his most precious charge, the infant King. 
Th’ ice-stiffened pent-house of a tangled beard 
Droops o’er the tiny head, and wond’ring eyes 
Look up half smiling, half in tears, as he, 
This wild strange nurse, with rugged gentlencss, 
And kindly pressure of his circling arm, 
Growls out a lullaby, and bears his charge 
More gently yet: and 80 these three pass on. 

® 


For years the members of a stalwart band, 
Men of great prowess in a hundred fights, 
Had stood around the King’s, their master's, 
throne 
To do his bidding, faithful unto death, 
And share his glory won : the monarch dead, 
A bold usurper of ambitious will 
Stirred up wild strife, and trod the country 
down 
Bencath the iron heel of arrogance, 
And sought the life of th’ uncrowned baty King. 
This child the servants of his father’s house 
Had nourished secretly ; their faithful hearts 
Still owned allegiance, and right loyally 
They kept their charge from harm. [but it was 
law 


In that barbario age, that none could reign 
Save he were crowned in Throndhjem ; thus the 


bal 
A King by right of his inheritance, : 
Was yet no King ; and many weary leagues 
Of mountain cloud-enveloped, forest, fjord, 
Stood barring all their hopes; and prowling 
bands 
Of the usurping lord kept watchful eyes 
Abroad ; and winter whitened all the earth. 
But two strong hearts, undaunted, pledged their 
word : 
To save the King ; and, stealing forth by night, 
Hid in the-darkness of a blinding storm, 
Out through the cruel cold they sped their way. 


So for three weary days, three weary nights 
They journeyed through the frost-bound moune 
tain wilds, 
And had not wherewithal to break their fast 
Save morsels of the birch bark : for the babe 
They lacked all food ; and when their charge 
was faint 
For milk, they coujd but wet the tiny lips 
With snow (the nvanna of this wilderness), 
That life, God willing, in the infant King 
Might linger yet.. And so they plodded on, 
Brave hearts! the two strong men whose 
strength was spent, 
And their poor lifeless burden of a babe— 
Till at their fect there rose the city towers, 
And spires, and gable ends, and chimney smoke, 
«And upwards came the chime of happy bells 
From th’ old cathedral where Norwegian Kings 
Were crowned in days gone by, and where the 
babe, 
Saved from his foes, from famine, and from cold, 
Found a glad people's welcome to the throne. 
Rk. Anpeé, 
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Correspondence. 


, oe 
flzpwelws & Nicer 
FROM Rosen, 


wOOD.—1. You can get microscopes at almost any 
price, but useful one for young men is the 
* Student’ (Lawley, Farringdon Street). It costs, 
we believe, £4153. You might get a good second-hand 
one for much less, however. 2. The paresite you send 
‘a sketch of is a species of acarus. e blue-bottle on 
whose prohoscis you found it was doomed, at all 
events. Parasites seldom attack any creature iu 
sound health. No wonder he did not buzz. 


F. ARCHER.—1. There are pro- 
per baskets for the convey- 
ance of pigeons to and from 
shows, 2. Write to the se- 
cretary of the show in good 

‘time for forms, which must 
be carefully filled pp and 
sent in in good time along 


3 
Lo. 


with the entry money. 3. Fur 
addresses of cluhs see adver- 
tising columns of any jour- 
nal devoted to live stuck. 


J. 8. 8. L—We never heard 
of “army statics.” Do you 

* mean army estimates? If 
Boxes so, you can get them at the 
FOR - Queen's printers’, Messrs. 
lyre and  Spottiswoode, 

‘West Harding Street, Fetter Lane. 


L Z.—1. How could we put your answer in next weekly 
number, when we go to press five weeks before date 
of publication? 2: You may put insects and gentles 
and tiny garden worms in the place where you keep 
your newts, but they usually live on insects, etc., 
Which they find on the stems of the water-plants in 
the aquarium.. They should have a place to crawl 
out upon ; they do not thrive so well if kept too 
much confined. 


CHRISTMAS 


Y 


‘he Boy's Own Panet 


VoLta.—The hook is a pure romance. The names and 


the incidents are imaginary. 


CoxsTaNT READER (Canaries!.—1. We repeat that we 
cannot answer by post, whether a stamped envelope 
is sent or not. 2 Yes, dear boy, you have asked us 
ailealtoo much. As regards breeding Belgians or 
pevtch fancy, we must give you Pauch’s advice to 
yeople about to matry—" Don't." They are very de- 
cate to rear. ‘The Belgians want nurses to their 
young, and sometimes these nurses get careless, and 
the young die, You live in Glasgow ; go and see 
Mr. Martin, the naturalist. He is a kind-hearted 
gentleman, and will tell you all you want to know. 


Barntt BRERDER.—Yes, we can. Your rabbit has | 


mange; and it is owing to your own carelessness innot 
Keeping it sweet and clean, and feeding it properly. 
No, castor-oil will not do good. Wash the parts 
clean, and anoint with compound sulphur ointment 
made into the consistency of cream with train-oil. 
Wash again and xgain, leaving the application on 
only two days at a time, then dressing again when 
washed and dry. The {dea of your asking us what 
Kind of food to give u rabbit, after you have had the 
animal so long! You, or any other boy that goes 
and purchases an animal of any kind, without first 
knowing what is necessary, in the shape of food and 
housing, to keep it in good health and happy, is 

nilty of grosa cruelty, and flogging is too good for 
fim. Feed on grains, meadow and clovery sweet 
‘and garden roote, and read our monthly 


doy hay, 
It is for the rabbit's sake, and not for 


Dui Nas. 
ours, we answer at all. 


breed ! 


' 


And you sign yourself | 
% Rabbit Breeder,” too! A lot of rabbits you will \ 


DiscopoLrs, = The seeretary, ot the Amatear yt 
Association . W. Lyeruan, ub. le. 
lingwn. y Borough iv. 


S, BLAND. —You are Bland, so are we, else #¢ rz: 
not write you a abort article on the Aquarium: 
ie Christmas time, 0 for once in a way wei* 

sul you simply popped your golf 1 
¢ tal Jar ‘and fed them anyhow. That wos | 
Fishes have feelings, and want food and frab nix 
Get your aquarium ready first. You must patho 
at the bottom, over this clean shingle, bityd ic 
coal, eand, and shells, with may be 4 morse 
work for ‘beauty’s ‘Then put your pls 
for a small aquarium a few of the roots or oft 9 
of the Vallisneria spiralis will do, with pertip: 
or two potarmogetuns, or, indeed, any small mite ic: 
that you can find growing in ditches Thes pyc 
water in carefully, and when the plants ha Ir: 
put in your fish, aleo a few freshwater mais rh: 
will, with the piants, aid in 


small eels, and carp do well in aquaria, ds: 
but they may get out in the same way tht 
do, if the aquarium has not a Ferforatel lid 
soaked grains may also be given to the fab. 
bread-crumbe. 

the getting up of 

fancy, and well repays t) 

tal articles on the subject by the Rer. J.G "2 
that have already appeared in our column. 


\ 
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— = Saeeeee< —— Spoon Se es ee 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By Tue AvtHoR or “THE Firra Form ar St. Domrntc's.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—HOW SMITH WENT HOME AND I TOOK PART IN AN EVENING PARTY. 


hae days after the events recorded inthe | Smith and I were just starting off to the | withdraw her threat to turn us out, when 
last chapter something happened | office, after having finally made our sub- | the postman appeared coming round the 
which materially affected the course of my | mission to Mrs. Nash, and induced her, | corner. 

life in London. | with a promise ‘‘ never to do it again,” to} It was a comparatively rare sight 


amt 
a on - ee 
a it. 3 ‘ 


“it was a rare sight in Beadi: Square.” 


2 
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in Beadle Square, and Jack and I naturally 
felt our curiosity excited. 

“May as well see if there's anything for 
me,” said I, who had only once heard from 
my affectionate relative in six months. 

Jack laughed. “I never saw such a 
fellow,” said he, ‘for expecting things. 
It’s just as likely there's a letter for me as 
for you.” 

At this moment the postman came up 
with a letter in his hand in apparent per- 
plexity. 

“Anything for me?” I said. 

“Not unless your name ‘'s Smith,” said 
the postman. 
that's the party—might as well send a 
letter to a straw in a haystack.” 

“My name's Smith,” said Jack. 


The Doy's Own Paper. 


“Bmith of Beadle Square, . 


: was lying at full length on the floor, and 


“Itis’” said the postman, evidently : 


relieved, Then I suppose it’s all right.” 


So saying he placed the letter in Jack’s | 


hand and walked on, evidently quite proud | before more mischief could be done Double- 
| day had interposed. 


to have found out a Smith at first shot. 
Jack's colour changed as ho took the 
letter and looked at it. 
He evidently recognised the cramped, 
ill-formed hand in which it was addressed. 
“It's from Packworth!” he exclaimed, 
as he cngerly tore open the envelope. 
I don’t think he intended the remark for 


e +— 


when he gets back, I fancy. When's 
coming back?” 

*\ In a day or two, I snppose,” said I. 

“And you'll be mighty disconsii | 
suppose,” said Doubleday, ** till he retun 
What do you say to coming up t:: 
lodgings to-night, eh, young ‘un, & + 
me?” 

I felt very grateful for this mloossi. 
honour, and said I would be light 
come. 

‘All eerene! I’ve asked one or tw 


“And he's got to go to her, poor dear 
thing, because she's got a cold in her nose 
or something of the sort. Jolly excuse to 
get off work. I wish J’d got a sister to 
be ill too.”* 

“Never mind,” said Wallop: “if you'd 
bern brought up in gaol you'd be subject 
to colds. It’s a rare draughty place is 
Newgate.” 

No one but myself had noticed Jack 
during this brief conversation. His face, 
already pale and troubled, grew livid as 
the dialogue proceeded, and finally he , the fellows up, so we'll have a jo 
could restrain himself no longer. ‘ing. By the way, when yon go out 

Dashing from his desk, he tlew at Wallop ‘a couple of boxes of sardines, will y: 
like a young wolf, and before that facetious and a dozen threepenny cigars *” 
young gentleman knew where he was he I executed these commissions, and = 

due time, business being ended, Dvatl-- 
day and I and Crow, and the sardines #:. 
‘the cigars, started in a body for Gx 
Place, where, in a first-floor front, u- 
‘estimable Mr. Duubieday was wont © 
| pitch his daily tent. 

“ Look here,” said he, catching Jack by! They were coscy quarters, and contra 
the arm und drawing him away from his | in a marked manner with Beadle Squ~- 
adversary, ** we arcn’t used to that here, I) Doubleday knew how to make bitself 1: 
can tell you! Go to your desk! Do you | fortable, evidently. There were one ort 
hear? There’s the governor coming up! good prints on his walls, a cheerful tire m*> 


Jack standing over him, tremblipg with 
fury from head to foot. 
It was the work of an instant, and 


| Anice row you'll get us into with your 


me, for we had never once referred either , 


to his home or his relations since the first 
day we were together in London. In fact, 


Smith had a home anywhere but in Beadle 
Square. 


quick exclamation escaped his li 
“ Anything wrong, old man ? 
“Yes,” snid he, looking up with a face 

full of trouble. ‘‘ Here, you can gee it,” 

he added, putting the letter into my hand. 

It was a very short letter and ran thus: 
“Dear MisterJohnny, Mary is very very ill. 
Could you come and see her? Do come— 
from Jane Shield.” 

“Mary is my sister,” said Jack, nearly 
breaking down. ‘I must go, whether 
Barnacle lets me or no.” 

Our walk to the office that morning was 
quicker than usual, and more silent. Poor 
Jack was in no mood for conversation, and 
I fancied it would be kinder not to worry 
hiw. Wereached Hawk Street before any 
of the partners had come, and Smith’s 
patience was sorely tried by the waiting. 

“T say,” said he presently to me, “I 
must go, Fred. Will you tell them?” 

“ Yes, if you like, only—” 

‘Now then you two,” cried Mr. Double- 
day, looking round; ‘there you are, lark- 
ing xbout as usual. Go off to your work, 
young Import, do you heur? and don’t 
stand grinning there!” 

Poor Jack looked like anything but 
grinning at that moment. 

“Tl do tho best I can,” I said, “ but 
I'm afraid Barnacle will be in a wax unless 
you ask him yourself.” 

“Tean’t help it,” said Jack, “(I must go.” 

“Eh? what's that?” said Doubleday, 


who was near enough to hear this conver- 
sation; ‘who must go?” 


“Smith has just heard that his sister ’s | 


ill,” I said, by way of explanation, and 
hoping to enlist the chief clerk’s sympathy, 
‘and he must go to her, that’s all.’ 

“‘Hullo!”” interposed Crow, ‘you don’t 
mean to say he’s got u sister. “My eyes, 
what a caution! Fancy a female bull’s- 
eye, Wallop, eh ?” 

“So you may say,” said Wallop the cad, 
laughing. ‘ T guess I wouldn’t fancy her, 
‘. she’s like brother Johnny.” 


temper! Come, you Wallop, up you get, 
I say—you beast! I’m jolly glad the 
young ’un waiked into you. Serves you 


Tight! Look alive, or you'll be nobbled!”’ 
I had almost come to forget that my friend | 


, self. 


| better not say it again 


The result of these cxertions was that 
when the door opened half a minute later 


‘ the office was, to all appearance, as quiet 
He glanced rapidly over the short scrawl, | 
and as he did so his face turned pale and a | 


as usual. 
To our surprise, the comer was not Mr. 


! Barnacle, who usually arrived first, but 


8. 
ib T asked. | Mr. Merrett, who on other days hardly 


ever put in an appearance till an hour 


| later. 
What was the reason of this reversal of : 
the order of things we could not say, and | 


did not much care. Indeed, it was rather 
a relief te see the mild scnior partner in- 


stead of the sharp-eyed junior, who was, ; 


some of us thought, far too quick to per- 
ceive anything amiss. Jack’s face bright- 
ened as much as any one’s at the circum- 
stance. For a moment he forgot all his 
wrath, and thought only of his poor sister, 

He followed Mr. Mcrrett quickly to the 
door of the partner’s room and said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ May I speak to you a moment, 
sir?” 

“Yes, my man; come in,” was the en- 
couraging reply. 

“Gone to tell tales, T suppose,” said 
Crow, as the door closed on the two. 

“No, he’s not,” said I, ready to take w 
the gauntlet for my friend ; “Cand you’ 

“Oh, I say! Look here,” said Double- 
day, ‘don’t you begin at that game, young 
shaver! We're used to it from your chum 
Bull’s-cye, hut I’m not going to let you 
start at it. Besides, Crow wouldn’t like it. 
Get on with your work, do you hear?” 

Jack reappeared in a minute with a 
grateful face, which showed at once that 
his application had been successful. 

#6 Good-bye,” said he, coming to my 
desk ; ‘‘ I'll send you a line; ” and, with- 
out another word to any one, he was gone. 

‘He's a cool fish, that friend of yours!” 
said Doubleday, that afternoon, to me. 
“He seems to get on pretty much as he 
likes.” 

“ He's awfully cut up about his sister,” 
I said. ‘‘ Poor Jack!” 

“No harm in that!” said Doubleday. 
condescendingly. ‘I thought he was quite 
right to walk into that cad Wallop my- 
But he'll find it rather hot for him 


hearth, a sofa and an casy-chair, and q 
an array of pickle-jars and ber-b 
and jam-pots in his cupboard. And. : 
i my thinking, who had been used to tl: 
| plain, uvappetising fare of Mrs. Nasi, w 
) spread on his table was simply sumptuox | 
| I felt quite shy at being introducd : | 
such an entertainment, and inwarlls #:- 
; dered how long it would be before I, © 
; my eight shillings a week, would be at 
. to afford the like. ‘ 
Wo were a little carly, and Dovbleix 
therefore pressed us into the service toh: 
him, as be called it, ‘‘ get all snug 2 
ship-shape,” which meant boiling 
eggs, emptying the jum from pots nv 
glass dishes, aud cutting up a perfect stack | 
of bread. | 
“Who's coming to-night 7” said Crr. 
! with whom, by the way. I hud becon | 
speedily reconciled in our mutual ox: | 
pation. 

“Qh, the usual lot,” said Doubledss. | 
with the air of a man who gives “feed: | 
every day of bis life. ‘The two Wick! 
hams, and Joe Whipcord, and the Re? 
Marshal, and an Irish fellow who is lode 
ing with him. We ought to have a jt: 
evening.” 

In due time the guests arrived, Mr. J:- 
seph Whipcord being the earliest. Hew 
a freckled youth of a most hdtsey get 
in clothes so tight that it seemed a marr 
how he could ever sit down, and 3 si" 
in his mouth which appeared to gx 
there. Close on his heels came the t* 
' Wickhams, whose chief  attractiven* 
' seemed to be that they were twins, ands: 


like as two peas. ‘ 
“Hullo! Kore you are”’ was Doubleday: 
greeting. ‘Which is which of you 
| night, eb?” ; 
{ «Pm Adam,” replied one of the ¥ 
meekly. Nee ene 
| All serene, Adam. Stick this piece " 
| paper in your button-hole and then ¥°* 
| know you from Abel. By the way. Wii? 
| cord, I suppose you never heard my Iasi 
| joke, did you?” re 
“Never heard your first yet,” replit: 
Whipcord, shifting his straw to the other 
. corner of his mouth. 
| ‘Oh, yes you did,” retorted Doubled 
who as usual always preferred the lan 

when it was on bisown side. ‘“Don'ty® 
remember me telling Crow last time ye 
came that you were a fellow whe keys 


it | 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


gor two? That was a joke, eh, 
one 

Rather,” said both tho twins, warmly. 
But my last wasn’t about Whipcord at 
it was about you two. I got muddled 
among you somehow, and said, ‘For 
life of me Iam not Able to tell one of 
from Adam!’ 

Well?” said Whipcord. 

Wall what!” suid Doubleday, sa- 


ly. 
The joke?” 

Why, that was the joke, you block- 
But we can’t expect a poor fellow 
you to see it. Tsay, the Field-Mar- 
‘3 bebind time. I'll give him two 
ites, and then we'll start without 


st then there was a knock at theoor, 
two fellows entered. One was a tall, 
cadaverous-looking boy of about 
own age, and the other—his exact 
vast. a thick-set, burly youth, with a 
y twinkle in his eye and a chronic 
on his lips. 
zate again, Field-Marshal,” said 
jeday, clapping the cadaverous one 
he back with a blow that nearly 
led him up. ‘Is this your chum? 
are you, Patrick?” 
8 youth addressed as Patrick, but 
e real name subsequently was an- 
ced as Daly, said he was “rightly,” 
hat it was his fault the Field-Marshal 
ate, as he had to shave. 
is announcement caused great amuse- 
, for Master Daly was as innocent of 
:on his face as he was of being tat- 
, and by the manner in which he 
1 in the laughter, he seemed to be 
swans of the fact. 
sat down to supper in at good 
3. I was perhaps the leact checrfal, 
il the others being friends, and I 
ing only my two fellow-clerks, I felt 
: out of it. However, Doubleday, 
eemed to bave an eye for everybody, 
ont me at my ease with myself and 
ste, 
st a meal it was! I hadn’t tasted 
@ one since I came to London. Eggs 
sardines, lobster and potted ment; 
snd tea, toast, cake, bread-and- 
>— it was positively bewildering. 
he laughing, and talking, and chaff- 
hat went on, too. Doubleday per- 
astonished me by his talents as a 
He never ceased talking, and yet 
dody else talked too; he never ceased 
ting, and took care that no one else 
leither. He scemed to know by the 
¢ of # cup whether it was full or 
7,and to be able to see through loaves 
lish-covers into everybody’s plate. 


uld be impossible to say what was | 


alked about during that wonderful 
The private affairs of Hawk Street 
freely canvassed, and the private 
: of every one of the company were 
sed with the most charming frank- 
I found myself giving an account 
‘uncle to the Field-Marshul, which 
ence he reciprocated by telling me 
ae was @ private in the volunteers 
was why the fellows called him 
Marshal) and an -accountant’s clerk, 
iis incoine was fifty pounds a year, 
e had saved seven pounds, that he was 
red toa most charming person named 
4, whom at the present rate of his 
«ss he hoped to marry in about 
y years. Whipcord was discoursing 
« points of every racehorse in the 
lar to the twins, who had evidently 
seen a@ racehorse; and Daly wus 


l 
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“Now then, young Batchelor, walk into 
those sardines, do you hear?” said our host. 


‘“ Any more coffee, twins? Pass up those 
tea-cakes when you’ve helped yourself, 
Crow. I got them for twopence apiece— 
not bad, eh? I say, I suppose you’ve 
heard what’s up in Hawk. Street, eh P— 
jam.to the Field-Marshal there. Yes, 
Harris of the Imports told me; he heard it 
from Morgan, who knows a fellow who 
knows old Merrett. Plenty more potted 
meat in the cupboard ; get out some, Bat- 
chelor, that’s a good fellow. The fact is— 
sugar enough in yours, Paddy ’—the fact is, 
the old boy is going to put. in a nephew— 
pass up your cup, Adam, Abel, what’s your 
name, you with the paper in your button- 
hole ?—what was your mother about when 
she gave you such idiotic names, both of 
you? I’d like to give her a piece of my 
mind !—a nephew or something of the sort 
—tkat’l! be the third kid in the last half- 
year landed in on us—don’t you call that 
lobster a good one for eighteenpence, 
Paddy, my boy? Never mind, I'll let 
them know I’m not going to train up all 
their young asses for nothing—hullo! Bat- 
chelor, beg pardon, old man ; I forgot you 
were one of them!” 

This occasioned a laugh, which made me 
look very self-conscious ; which Doubleday 
saw, and tried to help me out. 

“Tf they were all like you,” he said, with 
a patronising smile, ‘it wouldn’t hurt; 
but that bull’s-eye chum of yours is a drop 
too much for an office like ours. Do you 
know. I believe it’s a fact he’s been in gaol, 
or something of the sort—try a little vine- 
gar with it, Field-Marshal—capital thing 
for keeping down the fat. Never saw such 
a temper, upon my word, did you, Crow ? 
Why, he was nearly going to cat you up 
this very morning. And the best of it is, 
he thinks he’s the only fellow in the office 
who does a stroke of work. Never mind, 
he’s safe at home for a bit; but, my eye! 
won’t he be astonished to find Merrett, 
Barnacle, and Co. can get on without 
him!” 

I was beginning to feel very uncomfort- 
able. It was rank treason to sit by and 
listen to all this without putting in a word 
for my friend; and yet in this company I 
could not for the life of me make the ven- 
ture. Indeed, to my sbame be it? said, 
with the eyes of my companions upon me, 
and their laughter in my ears, I even faintly 
joincd in the smile at poor Jack’s expense. 

“Is this pleasant chap a friend of 
yours?” said the Field-Marshal. 

“* Yes,” said I, rather hesitatingly, ‘‘ we 
were at school together, you know.” 

I despised myself heart and soul for my 
cowardice, and for me the rest of the meal 
passed with little enjoyment. 

And when the cloth was cleared away 
fresh difficulties presented themselves. 

‘* Are you a good hand at whist *”’ asked 
Adam, as we stood in front of the fire. 

“No,” said I; ‘*I don’t play.” 

“Don’t you? We'll give you a lesson, 
Pow nyt hed been pecul 

Now my. bringing-u en. iar; 
as the reader Nowe: ta many ways it had 
been strict, and in many ways lax ; but.one 
of the scruples I had always carricd about 
with me was on the subject of gambling. 

Consequently I felt particularly uncom- 
fortakle at the twin’s offer, and at a loss 
how to respond to it, and before I could 
resolve the chance was gone. 

“Now then,” said Doubleday, ‘make 


up your fours there, but for goodness’ sake 
don’t let both the patriarchs get at the 
same table! You with the paper and 
Crow, and Paddy and I—we’ll have this 
table, and you other four take the other ;”” 
and before I knew where I was I found 
myself seated at a table, opposite Whip- 
cord, with thirteen cards in my hand. 

I did not know what to do., Had my 
partner been any one but Whipcord, with 
the straw in his mouth, I do‘pelieve I 
should have made a mild protest. jHad 
Doubleday or Crow been one of oug party 
I might have screwed up my*courage. But 
Whipcord had impre ™maas 2 particu- 
larly knowing and important personage, 
and I felt quite abashed -in his presence, 
and would not for anything have him think 
I considered anything that he did not cor- 
rect. 

“I’m afraid I don kpow the way to 
play,” said I, apologetically, when the 
game began. 

**You don’t!” said he. ‘Why, where 
were you at school? Never mind, you'll 
soon get into it.” 

This last prophecy was fulfilled. Some- 
how or other I picked up the game pretty 
quickly, and earned a great deal of ap- 
plause from my partner by my play. In- 
deed, despite my being a new hand, our 
side won, and the Field-Marshal and Abel 
had to hand over sixpence after sixpence 
as the evening went on. The sight of the 
money renewed my discomforts; it was 
bad enough, so I felt, to play cards at all, 
but to play for money was a thing I had 
always regarded with a sort of horror. 
Alas! how easy it is, in the company of 
one’s fancied superiors, to forget one’s own 
poor scruples! : 

The game at our table came to rather an 
abrupt end, brought on by a difference of 
gpinion between the Field-Marshal and 

. Whipcord on some point connected 
with a deal. It was a slight matter, but 
in the sharp words that ensued my com- 
Penions came out in a strangely new light. 

hipcord, especially, gave vent to lan- 
guage which utterly horrified me, and the 
Field-Marshal was not backward to reply 
in a similar strain. 

How long this interchange of language 
might have gone on I cannot say had not 
Doubleday opportunely interposed. ‘There 
you are, at it again, you two, just like a 
couple of bargees! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves! Look how you’ve 
shocked the young ’un there! ‘You really 
shouldn’t!” 

I coloured up at this speech. From the 
bantering tone in which Doubleday spoke 
it seemed as if he half-despised any one 
who was not used to the sound of pro- 
fanity; and I began to be angry with 
inyself for having looked so horrified. 

The quarrel was soon made up with the 
help of some of the threepenny cigars, 
which were now produced along with the 
beer-bottles. By this time I had been 
sufficiently impressed by my company not 
to decline anything, and I partook of both 
of these luxuries—that is, I made believe 
to smoke a cigar, and kept a glass of berr 
in front of me from which I took a very 
occasional sip. 

My mind was thoroughly uncomfortable. 
I had known all along I was not a hero; 
but it had never occurred to me before 
that Iwasa coward. In the course of one 
short evening I had forsaken more than 
one old principle, merely because others 
did the same. I had joined in a laugh 
against my best friend because I had not 
the courage to stand up for him behind 
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his back, amd’ I had tried to appear as if 
bad language and drinking and. gamblin 
were familiar things to me, because I dare 
not make a stand and confess I thought 
them loathsome. 

We sat for a long time that night talk- 
ing and cracking jokes, and telling stories. 
Many of the latter were clever and amusing, 
but others—those that raised the loudest 
laugh—were of a kind I had never heard 
before, and ‘which I blush now to recall. 
Any one who had ‘seen me would have 
supposed that talk like this was what I 
most relished. Had they but heard 
another voice within reproaching me, 
they might have pitied rather than blamed 
me. 


And yet, with all the loose talk was 
mixed up so much of real jollity and good- 
humour that it was impossible to feel 
wholly miserable. 

Deubleday kept up his hospitality to the 
last, He would stop the. best story to 
make’ a guest comfortable, and seemed 
to. guess by instinct what everybody 
wanted, 

At last the time came for separating, 
and T rose to go with feelings, partly of 
relief, partly of regret. The evening had 

m # jolly one, and I had enjoyed it; 
but then, had I done well to enjoy it? 
That was the question. 

“Oh, I say,” said Daly, as we said 
good night on the doorstep, ‘were yout 
ever at a school called Stonebridge 
House ?” 

“Yes,” said I, startled to hear the name 
once more. 
you?” 

‘ “No; but a fellow I know, called 
Flanagan, was, and—” 

“Do you know Flanagan?” I exclaimed ; 
“he’s the very fellow I’ve been trying 
to find out. I would like to see him 
again.” 

“Yes, he lives near us. I say, suppose 
You come up to the Field-Marshal and me 
on Tuesday ; we live together, you know. 
We'll have Flanagan and a fellow or two | 
in,” | 

I gladly accepted this delightful invita- 
tion, and went back to Mrs. Nash’s feel- 
ing myself a good deal more a ‘man of 
the world,” and a good deal less of a hero, 
than I had left it that morning. 


(To be continued.) 
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COMMON OPTICS OF THE BACK 
ROOM. 


(Continued from p. 192.) 
SHADOW PANTOMIMES, 


HOULD circumstances not permit of proper 
dresses and scenery, charades, problems, 
etc., can be effectively performed as shadow 
shows. A sheet..stretched tightly across the 
folding doors and kept damp, or the thin mus- 
Jin coated with white wax and turpentine mix- 
ture, has to be illuminated by strong light kept 
low down behind it. Almost anything will do 
for the costumes and furniture, and as only the 
shadows are seen by the audience, and the effect 
he is producing is visible to the performer, and 
can be altered as he pleases, the result is gene- 
rally satisfactory. An important point is that 
as the performer cannot see his critics, stage- 
fright is impossible, and the most bashful lad 
ean get through a shadow pantomime without 

The great thing to remember is that 
exits and entrances should be made over 
light, #0 as to take place from the top of 


““You weren’t there, were | 


ably close up, for the nearer they are to the | and even landscapes, 
sheet the clearer and smaller will be the sha- | The design might 


dow. In the case of a family, the fact of the | piece of thick sheet 
shadows increasing in size in proportion to the | pay be cut out wil 
distance of the object from the screen can be | both surfaces of the can 


Head of Satyr. 


turned to good account by letting the little fel- | with Indian ink. 
lows stand farther away than the bi ones, so | needless if black 
that the disparity in height will be hardly noticed. Then there is 

‘ood wind-up for a shadow pantomime is a | First stretch the 
id finale of shifting spectres, caused by intro- | foltling-doors 


t) P “ 
ducing more lights, Sik snoring them about so | next suspend by a wire 
the sheet, the 
board ; and 


sat intercross their multiple shadows. 
rt. Samuel Highley, Fr. in some papers proc 
bering that every it “ 


| A 
wil 


on the Magic-Lantern, gives some good but 
simple instructions on the matter. Hesuggests 


Multiplied Shadows. 


the cutting ont of designs on cardboard, in a 
bold, sketchy style, yet in such a manner that e scoom pane 
the general surface is not so weakened that one | four candles will ace 
part is likely to fall ont of place, or away from | of all, the candles | 
another, and then allowing the light of candle | together a few feet behind 1] 
or lamp to pass through the apertures, and thus | candle is drawn aside, so that: 
produce on wall or sheet the image intended. | seems to spring out of the first 
The accompanying illustratién of a satyr will | dles follow the first, and tl 
serve to explain more clearly than words the | motion, now near, now 
manner of treating this class of shadow designs. | up, down, or round: 


pomes its own disti 


wereen ; and the figures should keep toler | 


Grotesque hands and figures, as well as flowers | i 


| a mst FOIE 


— -% 


Our Snowball Calendar—1883. 


yur vernal signs the Ram begins, And Virco ends the northern signs ; Then comes the Goat with wintry blast, 
Then comes the But and then the TWINS ; The Baance brings the autumn fruits, Aquarius next, the Fistes last, 
The Cras ip June, then Lgo shines, The Scorpio stings, the ARCHER shoots ;— 
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CRYPTOGRAPH, OR CIPHER. 


By a Navy Svurcgos. 
(Continued from page 183.) 


N% we have four known letters to begin the 
i battle, 80 we go over every line and top 
the Fays wherever we find them representing 
Lis,” “T's,” T's,” or ‘E’s.” But the secon 
words of the third, the fourth, and the eighth 
lines are precisely the same. They are words of 
three lotters, and they end in the Fay we call 
‘E.” Now what is the commonest word of 
throe lettera in our language ending in “‘E"? 
Why ‘‘the” to be sure. These little words 
must be ‘‘the’s,” so we mark thera so, and this 
giges us another letter, namely, ‘‘H.” Then 
we mark all our ‘‘ H’s "—they are but few—and 
go on again rejoicing ; and presently our eagle 
eye is riveted on the first word of the fourth 
line represented by three Fays, one kneeling like 
a volunteer, the other standing on his head, and 
the last touching his left toc, and we are not 
slow to notice that the last word in the same 
line onds with those threo foolish Fays, preceded 
by an ‘L.” So tho second letter of that ward 
must be a vowel, and it is neither ‘‘ EB" nor “1.” 
So it must be “O” or ‘‘A.” But the word 
“‘and”—a very common one—would with an 
“1,” pretixing it make the word ‘ Land.” 
Hurrah! We have it then. The first word of 
the line is ‘‘and”; the last is “land” And 
we hasten to put down all the ‘‘ N's” and ‘*A’s” 
and ‘‘D’s” in_the verses over the heads of the 
Tepresentative Fays as before. 

Glancing over the lines we find we have got 
nearly all the last word in the fifth line except 
the first and the two last letters, thus:—. 1 N D 
NE..: The two last are the same, two mad 
little Fays, running apparently for their dear 
little lives, Now L’s and 8's are both common 
as double terminal letters; but here the S’s 
make sense, and the L’s would not. The word 
of course is kindness. 

Two more new letters? Why, we are getting 
on. Down they go. 

It isn’t difficult now to guess the words Jove 
and above, and we have Eden and sand and this 
clear before us. We see too in the verses four 
words of the same two Fays each. The first Fay 
is O, so the second must be F, because it is not 
N nor H. 

Now I'll go no farther with you in the lan- 
guage of the Restless Fays. I would only be in- 
sulting my readers if 1 expressed a doubt of 
their being able to puzzle out the absent letters 
in the other words, ‘‘.0.1d” you would readily 
guess would be ‘‘ world,” and that would sup- 
ply you with an ‘‘R” for the second word of 
the second line, namely, “rain s”—* grains,” 
of course. And so you quickly finish the 
cipher. You will now understand that simple 
ciphers can with a little experience be easily 
read. Just try your ingenuity on the first one 
you find in any daily newspaper. 

Here, by the way, is a kind of cryptogram 
which is difficult to decipher, and in which you 
might write to a friend through the public 
prints with comparative safety. The key to is 
is a rectangular triangle, and you wnite the 
word you want to transpose from A to B (vide 
figure subjoined), the transposed word will be 
found at A—C. Thus, suppose we wanted to 
write the following sentence, which you will 
perceive contains nothing but the truth. ‘‘ Tue 

A 


\ 


Boe BN ge ae eI 
Boy's Own Parer is the best magagine of its 
kind, and we all dearly love it.” Well, take 
your first word, '‘The,” and arrange it in o 


triangle, filling it with the letters which follow 
naturally in the Alphabet, thus :-— 

hi 

Hl 

EFG 

The word “The” thus cryptogramised be- 

comes ‘*T 1G.” Now let us form a few of the 
other words in triangles, all in a row to save 


space _— 
B ) P I T 
oP WX AB 8T HI 
YZA NOP PQR EFG 
STUV ErG@H 
RSTUV 
B M 
EF AB 
STU GHI 
TUVW ABCD 
ZABCD 
UKLMNO 
NOPQHST 


EFGHIKLM 


and so on, and we would thus find that our 
little cipher would read thus :—‘‘‘ Tig Bpav 
Oxp Pbrhv it tig bfuw mbiddotm,” ac. 

‘ow there are two things to which I wish to 
call your attention in this cipher: first, the 
primary letter of the transposed word is the 
same in every case as the original ; and secondly, 
the letters are different in each word. Just 
observe that the ‘‘'l'” in the word ‘‘ The” re- 
mains a ‘‘T,” but in the word ‘‘ Best” it be- 
comesa ‘W." The I” in the word ‘‘Is” 
remains an ‘‘I,” but in the word ‘ Magazine” 
it becomes an “0.” In the latter word the 


first ‘‘ A” becomes ‘'B,” and the second ‘‘ D,” | 


and “Z” is also “‘D.” 

In conclusion, let me just add that I consider 
cipher-reading one of the best mental exercises 
that any boy could indulge in. 


SEER deen anneal 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


Ape? was on his way from West Point, 

his heart bursting with rage. The 
treason so long in preparation had been 
useless after all, and the plot so well 
thought out had collapsed at the last 
moment. In an instant, at one stroke, had 
been annihilated the results of his long 
sacrifice made to the American cause. The 
goal of all his schemings was now unat- 
tainable. What would Clinton say when 
he saw him a powerless fugitive ? 

Probably disavow him, and refuse to 
keep the promises made to Major André! 
And so everything would fail him, and 
that by the silly thoughtlessness of his 
accomplice. 

In his fury he dug the spurs into the 
flanks of his horse, and the wretched ani- 
mal, maddened with pain and white with 
foam, flew straight across the country at a 
frantic gallop, taking the hedges and 
ditches in its stride. The very speed of his 
Hight seemed to increase Arnold’s anger, 
and each time that the gallant steed 
showed signs of tiring he urged it on again 
with brutal frenzy. 

For two hours he had sped across the 
plains, without even knowing towards 
what point he was moving, when all of a 
sudden he was roused from his uncon- 
sciousness by a shout in front of him : 


“Halt! Who’s there?,’ 
Fifty paces in advance, in the middle of 
the road, he saw a cavalryman with his 


carbine at the ‘‘ present,” but at the same 
moment he recognised the English uni- 
form. 

Pulling up, so abruptly that his horse 


his stirrups, and waving his hat, shouted 
“Hurrah for King George and Old Eng 
land!” 

A few seconds afterwards the guard cam 
up, and took him before their officer. 

“To whom have I the honour of speak 
ing?” asked the Englishman. 

“To General Benedict Arnold, brigadie 
in the army of his Britannic Majesty,’ 
replied Arnold, boldly. 

“I was waiting for you, sir,” answere 
the officer. ‘‘ His excellency the comman 
der-in-chief, having been this mornin; 
informed of the arrest of Major André 
thought that you would try and reach ou 
lines. But having decided to move bac 
to Danbury, to prepare for some sudde: 
movement of the Americans,-he ordere: 
me to look out for you. Supposing ths 
you would not be able to cross the Hudso1 
above this point, I passed the river, an 
echelonned my vedettes across the plain s 
as to intercept you. I am glad I suc 
ceeded.” 

“ All is for the best, sir,” said Arnold 
‘How many men have you here?” 

“(I have two hundred men of my ow. 
regiment, the Inniskilling Dragoons, and 
few Hessian Fusiliers.” 

“*Gencral Clinton has given you no order 
for me?” 

‘None, general.” 

“In that case I will wait here, if yo 
think fit, till he sends me his instructions 
Let me have some writiug watcrials. 
hope you will let him have my despatc 
without delay.” 

“Tam at your orders,” said the officer 
respectfully. The conversation took plac 

before the door c 
i the village inn. Arnol: 
entered, sat down at 
table, and wrote t 
Clinton the followin 
letter: 

“« EEXCELLENCY, — 

“It-is in vain tha 
) I have made for hi 
' Majesty the greatc: 
sacrifice which a ma 
: can make, and that 
' have laid at his feet 
whole life of honou 
and devotion, If whu 
I desired had succeede¢ 
I should have been 
hero; as it failed, 
I once hoped that thi 


am a traitor. 
beautiful and unhappy country would hav 
been delivered by my aid from the vil 
self-seekers who oppress it, and who, nc 
content with blaspheming their mothe 
country, have implored the aid of Franc 


its ancient foe. This hope has been shat 
tered, and all the reward I shall receive fo 
my efforts will be opprobrium and poverty 
Tell his Majesty that I refuse the mone 
which he has offered to me, and that 
could only have accepted it for my im 
poverished family; but I entreat him t 
give me some position in his army, how 
ever humble it may be. 

“Tf, however, in spite of my ill-sucres: 
your Excellency considers that I am justi 
fied in keeping the rank of brigadier whic 
has been sent to me, I repeat that I wi 
do all I canto merit your confidenci 
Give me the 200 Inniskilling Dragoon 
which are here. With them I will bold! 
dash into Virginia, unite the well-dispose: 
people who now wander in its woods, an 
proclaim a reign of terror in that opulen 
province. The members of the faction 
Assembly will tremble when they see th 


reared on its huunches, the fugitive rose in | flames devouring their plantations; anc 
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Washington himself will groan when he 
hears I am nearing Mount Vernon. Once 
the cupidity of these rebels is touched, 
their resolution may possibly falter, and 
they may come over to our cause, 
“‘Whichever way you decide, 
“T remain, 
“‘ Your Excellency’s very humble 
‘‘BENEDICT ARNOLD.” 
After he had written it, he read over this 
letter—at once so meek and so haughty, so 
full of perfidy and cowardly hate. Then 


having folded and sealed it, he handed it 
to a dragoon to take to Danbury. 

In reality Arnold hesitated to appear in 
the English camp. Even jf Clinton did 


eontinue his rank of brigadier-general, he 
felt that, notwithstanding impudence, 
he could not endure without a blush the 
glances of his comrades, And besides, the 
uccess of the British cause was of little 
matter to him; in his heart there remained 
the burning hate against Washington, 
whose continued favours were to him but 
ss outrages. It was on him, on him alone, 
that he lived to be revenged. 

The same evening the messenger brought 
back Clinton’s answer. 

‘The failure of your attempt,” wrote he 
to Arnold, ‘‘can in no way be imputed to 
you. You have simply sacrificed for the 
king a position which you had gallantly 
attained. I shall not therefore cancel the 
appointment of brigadier which you owe 
to the royal clemency. Use it for the good 
of our cause. 

“‘You can take the Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, as you wish, and direct the opera- 
tions on the north of Virginia; but in 
regard thereto you must concert your 
measures with Lord Cornwallis, whose 
headquarters are on the Chesapeake.” 

Arnold had triumphed. After calling 
together the officers of the dragoons ho 
communicated to them the commander- 
in-chief’s instructions, and ordered them 
to prepare to march at daybreak. He 
wished to get away from the neighbour- 
hood of West Point as quickly as possible, 
for fear the Americans should cut off his 
route to the south. Even fagigues and 
excitement such as these should not affect 
his iron will. Disdaining to take any rest, 
he passed the night in the room of the inn, 
discussing his plans with his new offieers. 
As day approached he went out with them 
to watch the start, and it was then that 
the poor drummer of the Royal Auvergne 
reached the same inn, and became the 
victim of another of his crimes. 

The soldzers who had taken Ralph had 
handcuffed him and thrown him on the 


crupper of one of the dragoon’s horses ; and | 


as the ‘‘ boot and saddle” sounded they left 
the village with the others as the day 
spread over the horizon. 

Three hours later the detachment came 
in sight of West Point. Arnold, marching 
at its head, had brought the men within 
view of the American fortress, and then in 
a kind of theatricgl rhodomontade he had 
ridden his horse up a neighbouring hillock. 
and rising in his stirrups pointed his hand 
at the citadel which he had tried to sell. 
But the insurgent artillerymen seemed to 
be on the watch, for atthe same moment a 
small cloud.of smoke ro’e from the ram- 
terts, and then a cannon-ball whistled 
yest Arnold’s head, and buried itself in 
*he ground a few paces off. 

‘Clumsy !”’ muttered the deserter, who 
resumed his place at the head of the troop. 

From West Point Arnold made a forced 
march to the south. The despatch stolen 
from Ralph had made him hesitate a little 


as to the route he should follow, and he | 
thought at the moment that fate had 
already put in his power the vengeance he 
was going to seek in Virginia. But the 
despatch was incomplete, and the two, 
words left blank by Rochambeau would ' 
have indicated precisely the rendezvous of ; 
the French and American troops and the 
point of attack. It was necessary, then, ; 
cost what it might, to obtain these two ; 
words from the young messenger sent: 
with them by the Marshal to Washington. ' 


a 


which has fallen to you happens every day 
in war. You carried adespatch; you were 
arrested. There is nothing to be so grieved 
about in that. You have done nothing to 
be ashamed of. You are well aware that 
I am not going to take you about with me 
indefinitely. At the first opportunity I 
will send you to New York; there you 


| will stay till the end of the campaign. 


That may not be very long now, and then 
you can return to France, whence you 
should never have come. Besides, the 


“A cavalryman with his carbine at the ‘ present.'" 


To obtain this object Arnold at first 
tried persuasion. At the first camping- | 
ground he ordered Ralph to be released 
and treated like the soldiers; but the lad 
maintained an angry silence, and neither | 
promises nor threats could get a word out j 
of him. 

A few days later the troop reached the 
banks of the Delaware, which hereabouts 
flows through wild wooded gorges. The! 
whole of this region, now peopled and 
cultivated, was then but a solitude, with 
here and there a backwoodsman’s hut, 

The detachment on march since the 
morning had not come across a single 
village; and the horses, tired with the 
long spell, stumbled every now and then 
against the stones on the rocky footpath. 

Arnold ordered a halt on the very bank 
of the river to give the men and horses a: 
short rest, for they were bound to reach 
Layton before morning. 

Whilst the horses were led into the 
swiftly-flowing Delaware, the men lighted | 
up a fire or two, and endeavoured to make 
themselves comfortable with a few kettles | 
of tea. ; 

Arnold had chosen as bis headquarters a | 
huge red oak, whose boughs were thick 
with withered foliage and formed an im- 
penetrable dome. A large fire Jeapt joy- 
fully among the roots which wrinkled the 
ground with their bends and elbows; and | 
seated around were the officers warming | 
their fingers, benumbed by the keen col 
blast. 

The new eral kept the circle in a 
roar with his quiet sayings, for Arnold | 
was celebrated for his wit and good 
humour, and now more than at any time 
he was bringing to bear the influence of 
his brilliant exterior to gain the goodwill 
and esteem of his subordinates. Suddenly | 
he remembered Ralph, whom he had for- 
gotten for some time. 

“Bring that young Frenchman here,” 
said he. 

An instant afterwards our unhappy 
friend arrived, escorted by two soldiers. 

“Now, my lad,” said Arnold, slightly 
raising his head, ‘‘the unlucky chance 


despatch you bore was of no consequence, 
and your friend Mr. Washington is not at 
all concerned at not having received it.” 

Ralph remained silent. 

** Look here, my lad,” continued Arnold, 
‘‘ what oan it matter to you about all these 
Americans? I will make you an offer: 
Tell me the two words which are omitted 
in the despatch, and on my honour I will 
set you free at once.” 

“Through your fault, sir,” answered 
Ralph, quietly, “I have already broken 


| my pledged word. You wrested from my 
han 


s the trust which ought never to have 
left me: but nothing you can do or say 
will wrest from my lips the words which 
are hidden there. And besides, why should 
I consider that your word of honour to-day 
is worth anything moro than your word of 
honour yesterday ?” 

Arnold changed colour at the insult, and 
rose. 

“Take care,” he said. ‘The other day 
you insulted me, but I took pity on your 


; youth. How dare you presume to judge 


the conduct of a man like mo? Is it thus 
that you thank me for my kindness? Do 
you not know that by martial law I ought 
to shoot you on the spot 7” 

“T know it,” said Ralph, coolly; ‘‘and 
T am sorry that you did not do so imme- 
diately, for I assure you I would much 
rather die than betray those who have 
trusted to my word.” 

This time Arnold could not control his 
rage. With hand raised, he stepped to- 
wards the lad, when a noise was heard in 
the camp, and at the same time a soldier 
ran up, with the words, ‘‘ An orderly from 
headquarters, general.” 

Arnold stopped. An instant afterwards 
a horseman rode up, and, dismounting, 
advanced towards tho general and gave 
him a letter. 

‘* His Excellency General Clinton ordered 
me to let you have the enclosed without 
delay. I have been following you since the 
morning, and would perhaps have passed 
you only I caught sight of your bivouac 
fires.” 

Darknes¢ was, setting in. Arnold un- 
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folded the despatch, and, with the light ruined, and for whom my pay will be the H 


of a brand from the flames, read as fol- | sole amelioration of their lot. There is no 


lows :— 


“T have to inform you without delay of 


| necessity for me to say more, your Excel- 
‘ lency’s goodness is well known.’ 


«You know how much I esteemed Major 


the fate of your unfortunate friend and André. I did all that lay in my power to 
companion, Major André. The morning | save him. My overtures were repulsed by 


after his arrest he was sentencod as a spy. 


He thereupon wrote me. the following | 


letter: ‘ Your Excellency is aware of the 
way in which I was.made prisoner, of the 
gravity of my position, and of the fate 
which awaits me. I have ‘obtained from 
Washington permission to write to you. I 
am avxious to efface from your mind the 
thought that you can in any way reproach 
yourself for my destiny, and that I was 
obliged by your orders to act as I did. In 
penctrating the enemy’s lines, and accept- 
ing a disguise, I actec contrary to your 
positive orders, and hence my position. 
As to the course I took, it was forced upon 
ine by events. My mind is quite at ease, 
ard I am resigned to my fate, whatever it 
aay be. An honourable zeal for my king's 
service has destroyed me. In wnting to 
your Excellency, the strength of the obli- 
rations which I have contracted towards 


you, and the profound gratitude that I | 


the American general. 
obtain from him that my envoy should be 
shot like a soldier instead of being hanged 
liked a felon. 
| Washington this last request, which I hav+ 
heard through one of his friends, and 
which would have affected any soldier : 


“Another looped the other end round his neck.” 


I could not even 


In vain André wrote to 


‘** Supported against the fear of death 


by the feeling that no unworthy action of 
: mine has tarnished a life devoted to honour, 
I am confident that at this supreme hour 
your Excellency will not reject a request 
the fulfilment of which could in any way 
sweeten my last moments. With a soldier's 
sympathy your Excellency will, I am sure, 
consent to modify the form of my punish- 
ment in accordance with the feelings of a 
‘man of honour. 
if my character has inspired you with any 
esteem, and if.I am in your eyes the victim 
of policy and not of vengeance, I shall re- 
cognise the influence of those feelings on 


Permit me to hope that 


feel, recur to my mind. . Accept my. sin- | your thoughts in learning that I am not to 
corest thanks for all the kindness ou have | die on the gallows.’ 


uhown towards me, and my fervent wishes | 


for your future. 
tote 


Ihave a mother and two | stony heart of Washington. 
whom these recent events have of execution André said to his servant, 


“This last prayer failed to change the 
On the day 


whose feoe was wet with tears, ‘ Leave me; 
you will soon get over it if you havealit 


co Be 
“Bo shaved himeelf, and put on a com 
ete uniform, which be bad bad sent bin 
From our cawp. Then, turning towards 
his guards, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I su 
ready.’ 

** You see, my doar general, that th 
cruelty of our enemies did not prevent car 
friend from dying like a soldier. 

“<A, Custos.” 


Trembling with emotion, Arvold bi 
read Clinton’s letter aloud. All thore p+ 
sent who had known and esteemed Msi 
André burst into tears at the story of tle 
noble ending of a life by which he paid { 
‘@ momentary error. 
| Arnold alone did not weep, bat his bu 
trembled violently; and wheu be bs. 
finished the letter his face bent down » 
sorrow. 
| The same instant he caught spht 
Ralph, who, motionless between his gurc. 
had witnessed all that passed. 

At the sight of the young Frenchmns 
flash of hate shot from Arnold’s eyes. su! 
in a grating voice he exclaimed, "1 
have heard what your friends have dove « 
mine. Well, the same fate shall fall te 
you! Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” 

“Task no other favour,” answered Balt. 
spiritedly. ‘‘ But if it were net blaspbeur 
to think se, I should say thut heaven by. 
been deceived, and that it had punished U+ 
innocent for the guilty. It is you vb 
ought to have gone to the gullows, x 
| not your socomplice !” , 
“Ah! you inake game of me, do you" 
‘said the renegade, whose voice was 0" 
almost inaudible in his rage; and tumg 
towards the soldiers he added, 

‘Hallon there! fetch a rope, and |: 
this Freuch puppy swing.” 

A_ rope ease soci brought ; 2 sold 
climbed the tree and fixed one of its ends" 
a bough, while another looped the other 
round the neck of the unfortunate Rsljt 
‘As he did 80 the tree shook ro violent 
‘that the leaves fell in g shower on the 
| beneath it. 

‘Arnold raisel his head to discover tht 
cause of this unusual fall, and then ail? 
his victim, ‘‘ Are you ready *” 

“If you can be as calm as I am bef? 
your death, you miserable  traitor- 
answered Ralph. 

But he was not allowed to finish. At* 
sign from the American the cord tightere! 
suddenly, and the body of the poor dru: 
mer-boy hung between earth and sky. 

Without waiting for the final convd- 
sions, and as if to hurry from the frighttd 
spectacle, Arnold gave the word to mourk 
and the tioop resumed their route into tke 
night. 
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(To delcontinued.) 


A New Pear’s Word. 


Some boys are much given to boasting, 
‘Tis a habit you better had drop, 

Or else you'll get many a roasting 
Which fellows don’t know when to stop. 


If you brag of your prowess at cricket— 
How you often hit slashers for four— 

Your comrades will langh when your wicket 
Seeks grass with a duck for your score. 


Don't talk of your father’s big carriage, 
Of his horses or fishponds or deer ; 
Don’t tell of your first-cousin’s marriage 
To an earl with ten thousand a-year, 


And before you indulge in a statement 
To astonish some open-mouthed youth, 

Tis wise to make some slight abatement 
To bring it within the strict truth, 


These things may be only thought ‘‘ crammers,* 
A name to gloss over the sin ; 

At a lie there is many a boy stammers, 

Yet before crammers end, lies begin. 


January. 


we have said good-bye to Eighty-two ; 
‘year has passed as years ure wont to do ; 


rer before the months so swiftly flew. 


made some fresh resolves a year ago ; 


they all fade with the last winter’s snow / 


2an we some results of struggle show ? 


{now that we are facing Eighty-three, 
wonder what the coming year will be : 


k is the future, and God holds the key. 


ether we e'er shall see another \ 
year, 

} one can say until it shall appear : 
) this then be our motto—Watch § 


and fear! 


, Pavt Bake, 
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By ALFiep Paxtos, 


ELL you a good ghost story? Very 
T well. I'll tell you of something that 
happened to me when I was a boy, aud 
you can believe it or not, just as you like, 
There is one thing to be said, though; 


what I am going to relate to you altered. 


the whole course of my life, and perhaps 
of yours too, for if T had not seen my 


cousin’s ghost I might never have been ; 


owner of Gadsden Grange. 
and was spending my holidays at home, 


bridge next term. Gadsden Grange was a 
very different place then from whatit is now, 
for my father had not then begun to re- 
build it. It wasa long, low, rambling, old- 
fashioned, red-brick bouse that had been 
begun about the reign of James 1., and 
after various additions and patchings, 
flourished in all its glory during the time 
of Queen Anne. From that period until 
my futher rebuilt it, it had becn steadily 

ing to decay. The oldest portion of the 

ouse was the west wing, containing the 
picture gallery. 


I well remember coming home the day | 


before Christmas at half-past four. I had 
been skating, and was in the highest pos- 
sible spirits. The day was closing in, and 
the sun had gone to rest like a great solid 
globe of fire The snow, covering the 
ground like a mantle, hada few minutes 
ago been blushing in response to the last 
glances of the sun, but it was now assuming 
a grey, cold colour, which harmonised with 


skeletons against the sky. The mist was 
rising blue in the distance as I approached 
our home, and I was glad to sce the cheer- 
ful lights within telling me of dinner. 
When I entered the hall the butler said 
to ime, 

‘Master Guy, your father wishes to sec 
you in the library.” 

Without a moment's delay I hurried up- 
stairs to my father’s room, whistling and 
singing as I went. I burst open the door, 
and was about to make some merry remark 
when it was suddenly arrested by my 
father’s appearance. 

He was seated in his usual armchair, and 


w 


as I sit hvre telling you the story I can see 
him almost as plainly as I afterwards saw 
—however, that will come in the proper 
place. 

You do not remember your grandfather, 
but you know from his portrait what a 
splendid man he was. He had been in the 
Indian Army, and his bronzed fuce, iron- 
grey hair, aud military bearing made his 
pleasant smile seem ull the pleasanter, and 
the humorous twinkle in his eye all the 
funnier. Lut to-day there was no trace of 
merriment on his face. His usual erect 
position was gone, and he stooped almost 
double as he sat in his chair—the very 
embodiment of misery. 

I was so shocked that for a few moments I 

| ould not speak. Before I could think of 
anything to say in the way of comfort my 
father motioncd me to sitdown. Isilently 
obeyed him. and waited in some alarm 
until he spoke to me. On bis lap lay a 
large letter, with an enormous quantity of 
scaling-wax upon it. The body of it was 
in a bold round hand, but the signature 
| was in acrabby, blotty handwriting. My 
father’s mouth was nervously twitching, 
and I remember involuntarily counting the 
twitches to see if they coincided with the 
ticking of the clock. My father's favourite 
setter was crouching at his feet and look- 
ing up to him in sympathy. Presently 
\the clock struck five, and my futher sud- 
| denly sat bolt upright and said to me, 

“Guy, my boy, I have some bad news 

! for you ; shut the door, and listen. Don't 
| interrupt, and don’t ask questions,” 
‘You may imagine how I felt and how 
L listened. 

“You know, Guy,” said my father, 
“that ours is an old house; both the in- 

habitants and the house itself. The Est- 


T Gas eiahtieal, years-old va the “taney i courts have lived in Gadsden Grange for 


hundreds of years. You know that I 


§ ;inherit it from my grandfather, Roger 
Thad just left school, and was going to Cam- 


Estcourt. He took the property upon the 
death of his nephew, Guy Estcourt, who 
died when he was the same age as youreclf 
—eighteen, Guy's father had died soon 
after his son’s birth, leaving his little 
nephew to the care of my grandfather, 
Roger. The Estcourts were very wealthy 
in those days, and little Guy would have 
been the wealthiest squire in the county 
had he lived to attain his majority. But 
he did not. 

“Roger Estcourt was, from all accounts 
that have been hunded down tous, a bard- 
featured, sinister-looking man, and his 
little nephew, like a spring flower, withered 
under the chilling intluence of such guar- 
dianship. He had no fricnds or com- 
panions of his own age. 

“The story goes that for some reason 
or other, shortly before the boy attained 
his eighteenth year, a large sum of 
money which had been lent out at interest 
was paid in gold to Roger, as was the 


custom with mortgages in those days. 
the leafless trees standing out like gaunt id ¥, 


Roger brought it down from London to 
the Grange in a strong box, and stayed 
for some days with his nephew. Then he 
went away to London, but within three 
weeks from his uncle’s departure poor 
Guy fell sick and died. The gossips whis- 
pered foul play, but scientific analysis had 
not made much progress then, and though 
dark hiuts were circulated that Guy had 
been poisoned, no one could prove it, and so 
Roger was permitted to take possession of 
the estate without hindrance.” 

My father looked so ill that almost in- 
voluntarily I moved from my chair and 
knelt at his fect. He placed his loying 
hand upon my head, and suid, : 


“Tt is for your sake, my lad, t.:]] 
mostly regret it, but 


‘LT should not love thee, dear, 50 wel, 
Loved I not honour more,” 


Look at this letter, Guy.” 

I looked. I saw that the letter ry 
from a@ firm of solicitors in Lond. -: 
that it demanded payment of £10, - 
six wonths’ time. My father tha 2 
plained the matter to me, still speakins - 

indly and uncomplainingly that I i.: . 
though I would give all the world to l-- 
him in his trouble.- 

“You know, my boy, that wickdir<| 
never prospers, and so it happened % ~" 
grandfather Koger. His ill-gotten p:' 
did not seem to do him any gol =. 
consequently, jwnurious as he ws 
estate, owing to outside speculsticrs 
came impoverished. My father, wh. = 
of a rather speculative and sanguine =] 
of mind, raised further money o 
estate, and though he succeeded in 
ing many improvements, he died 
having repaid the moncy he bo 
All my life long I have been strug! 
redeem this debt, and I had reduced 
£10,000, but the seasons have ben 
that I have failed, and there is nothirs!: 
but to sell this dear old place and ty - 
fortune elsewhere. In the present ss 
depression it is impossible to eithir m+ 
or pay off this mortgage and yet n= 
here.” 

My father stopped, and he was<vid: 
so overcome with emotion that far - 
moments I did not break the sileno:. 7 
I suid, 

“It is bad news, father, andi = 
strange story you have told me, but! 
that it will all come right somehow. <: 
will work and do something to sk ° 
proud of me yet.” 

He gave me such a smile as I shall 
forget, and replied, ‘‘ God bless you. 
boy. You take half the load off my 4 
by bearing your trouble so bravely.” | 

“ What became of the box you tid 
about, father?” I inquired; ‘the ' 
containing the money that was rp! 
my Cousin Guy’s time.” 

“That is one of the most curious [51 
of the story,” he answered. ‘Ths 
Khas never been found from -tbat ds! 
this. However,” he continued, “¥: :-4 
not think too much of that old 
legend. We have enough to do ina 
present to keep us from wondering #4 
the past. Come, Guy, let us have 4 
ner.” 

I followed my father to the dining-: 
where my mother and sisters were W 
for us. I knew at once that my mother™ 
aware of what had passed in the library. 
I kissed her before taking my pls 
table. ; 

My father did all that lay © * 
power to appear cheerful and hap? 
xo did my mother, and she was wore © 
cessful in her endeavours than be © 
However, our dinner-table was ve 
the usual merry one, and we all ft 
that it was almost useless to try to 
appearances any longer. I could b« 
eat a mouthful, and I was glad wl 
found myself alone in my bedroom th 
ing over the wonderful change which | 
come over our prospects during the k 
six hours. I looked at the matter 1-2 
possible points of view, and I plaonl 
sorts of schemes for doing something 
rescue my parents from the calamity 
| seemed to overhang them. 
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At that time, being only a schoolboy, I ! In the daytime I had never noticed it | for some good purpose. I am not afraid 


ailed to grasp all the ins and outs of the 
egal part of the business, but I thoroughly 
understood how my father would be heart- 
roken if he really had to leave our home. 


| particularly, but now, as I was alone inj} 
the long gallery at midnight, every stroke 
‘ of the deep bell seemed to go through me, 
and I held my breath between each note, 


of you. Help me to help my father.” 

I advanced a step, and the figure seemed 
to retreat. I stretched out my hand, and 
the figure did the same, and retreated 


am thankful to be able to tell you that I | almost fearing to hear myself breathe. It slowly before me through the inner cham- 
ever once thought of myself in the affair, | was a most peculiar sensation—more awo | ber. I followed, when the figure gradually 


nd that all my anxiety was on behalf of | than fright—and when I felt the worst I; faded from sight. 


I felt the warm blood 


iy parents. The story that my father had | never for one moment had the slightest | coming back to me, and I gradually 


id me had taken a strong hold of my | intention of retreating from my post. Ij became more and more excited. 


T hurried 


nagination, and myill-fated cousin seemed | had dreamt that I had found enough mouey | on, fearing that my adventure would come 
> mix himself up in our present difficulties | to pay off all my father’s debts. Could it' to nothing. As the ghost faded away 


1 & most curious an 
seountable manner. I retired to my 
edroom, but instead of undressing sat 
cfore the fire thinking of the long, 
mg past, and of all my father had told 
ie. Thus I must have fallen into a heavy 
eep. 

Tawoke with a start and a shiver, won- 


ering how long I had been asleep, and | 


hy I was so cold. It did not occur to me 
t the time that the fire had gone out, and 
iat the bells had begun to clash for Christ- 
as. 

Then I remembered I had been dream- 
ig, and tried to recall what my dream 
as about, but it had somehow altogether 
waped me. I sat down again, and tried 
r collect my thoughts. 
me other cause, must have altogether 
aset me, and to this day I am not sure 
ow long I was sitting there or what hap- 
med to me. At last, as though by a 


idden inspiration, I knew what I had | 


reamed. I had found the strong box 
taining all the money that had been so 
ysteriously lost; I had found it in the 
crue gallery in the west wing. But 
here 7 

Inpelled by curiosity, if by nothing 
se, I hurried down the long passage 
ading from my room to the picture gal- 
ry. 
ve for the sound of bells across the snow. 
ie picture gallery is almost exactly the 
me mow as it was then. It is, as you 
iow, divided into three parts; the first 
wt is separated from the middle chamber 
r the heavy vepentry curtain that still 
ings there, and then the door at the other 
id leads into the smaller gallery. I en- 
red the room from the passage, and as I 
d so the turret clock chimed. 


GODFREY 


The long fast, or ; 


The house was as still as the grave | 


MORGAN : 


true? 

| The room was lumbered up with old! 
| furniture, armour, books, and all kinds of 
: miscellaneous articles. I eagerly turned | 
, them over with boyish enthusiasm, hop- 
| ing to find something which would assist | 
me: | 

How long I continued working, with 
: something like feverish anxicty, thus aim- 

lessly in the weird, uncertain light, I do 

not know, but suddenly I thought I heard 
ia movement in ‘the middle chamber, and 
| raised my head. 

The moon was shining brightly through 
the window, and fel! upon the portraits of | 
\ the father and mother of the unfortunate j 

uy. 

Then, without the slightest _ noise, 
through the open door eating into the | 
farther chamber, my unfortunate cousin | 
seemed to advance with me into the moon- 
light. He was dressed in a white shirt, 
and his face looked ‘‘ more in sorrow than ; 
anger.” 

My heart stood still, and I felt a chill ; 
| pass through my system, leaving me almost , 

as cold and rigid as the ghost. Notwith- 
standing this my faculties were perfectiy 
acute, and I remember that, though my ' 
cousin seemed as real as any human being, ; 
yet I could plainly see through him, and I | 
noticed the old oak panelling shining in , 
the moonlight through his back. 

I tried to speak, but I could not. I had 
; something I wished to say, but my lips re- 
| fused their office. 

“My father is not to blame,” I thought. 
“He never harmed you, Cousin Guy. Why 
should the sin of Roger Estcourt be visited 
upon him? We are the same age. I| 
should not have been here had it not been | 


By Jutes VERNE, 
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altogether un- | be possible that such a dream should come ' from my view I quickened my pace to a 


run, and, with a loud ery, I rushed up 
against the oak panelling at the end of the 
inner chamber and fell back upon the floor 
—stunned. 

. . . ° ° 

How long I lay there I do not know, 
but when I opened my eyes my father was 
standing over me with a light. 

“Whatever is the matter, my 
said. ‘‘ What are you doing here? 
are you not in bed?” 

I hardly answered him, but, springing 
up, I snatched the light from his hand, 
and pointed towards the panel against 
which I had struck, My knocking 
against it had touched, a secret spring, 
hitherto unknown to any of us, and there, 
in a small chamber made in the solid 
masonry of the wall, lay an old-fashioned 
brass-bound chest. Then my excitement 
kmew no bounds. 

“‘ There, father,” I cried, ‘there, I be- 
lieve, is your money !”” 

Well, it’s no use going on, is it, boys? 
I always get excited even uow when I tell 
the tale; but there was moncy in that box 
that went far to pay off the more pressing 
claims, and here we are to-day, the same 
Estcourts in the same house. 

What do you say? Was it really a 
ghost? What do you think? You must 
remember that I had been out all day, and 
had had hardly anything to eat; a doctor 
could casily explain the whole of it, and 
so might you, perhaps, if, when the moon is 
shining brightly, you inspect the room and 
notice the effect of the mirrors. But 
you asked me for a real ghost story, and 
having told you one, it is not for me to 
spoil it by needless explanations. 


boy ?” he 
Why 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN WHICH GODFREY AGAIN SEES A SLIGHT SMOKE OVER ANOTHER PART OF TNE ISLAND. 


‘gat was 8 storm which came just when 
it was wanted! Godfrey and Tartlet 
‘d not, like Prometheus, to venture into 
ace to bring down the celestial fire! 
“It was,” said Tartlet, ‘as if the sky 
d been obliging enough to send it down 
them on a lightning flash.” 
With them now remained the task of 
‘eping it! 
“No, we must not let it go out!” God- 
ey had said. 
“ Not until the wood fails us to feed it!” 
1d responded Tartlet, whose satisfaction 
‘owed itself in litle cries of joy. 
“Yes, but who will keep it in?” 
“I! Twill! I will watch it day and 
ght, if necessary,” replied Tartlet, bran- 
shing a flaming bough. 


| And he did so till the sun rose. ! 
j Dry wood, as we have said, abounded 
‘beneath the sequoias. Until the dawn, | 
| Godfrey and the professor, after heaping | 
up a considerable stock, did not spare to | 
feed the fire. By the foot of one of the | 


at it’; it was destined for a much more in- 
teresting use. There was to be an end of 
their miserable meals of raw mollusks and 
yamph roots, whose nutritive clements 
boiling water and simple cooking in the 
ashes had never developed. It was in this 


large trees, in a narrow space between the | way that Godfrey and Tartlet employed it 
roots, the flames leapt up, crackling clearly ; during the morning. 
and joyously. Tartlet exhausted his lungs ‘‘ We could eat a fowl or two!” ex- 
blowing away at it, although his doing so | claimed Tartlet, whose jaws woved in 
was perfectly useless. In this performance | anticipation. ‘‘ Not to mention an agouti 
he assumed the most characteristic atti- | ham, a leg of mutton, a quarter of gout, 
tudes in following the greyish smoke , some of the game on the prairie, without 
| whose wreaths were lost in the foliage , counting two or three freshwater fish and 
| above. a sea fish or two.” 

But it was not that they might admire |  ‘‘ Not so fast," answered Godfrey, whom 
it that they had so longingly asked for this | the declaration of this modest Dill of fare 
| indispensyble fire, not to warm themselves | had put in godd-humour, 5 ‘(We need not 


My Cousin the Ghost.—See pag 
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Happy at last! 


estion to satisfy a fast; we must 


thrown over them, and the glowing stones 
placed on the top, so as to serve as the 
base of a new fire which was lighted on 
their surface. 

In brief, it was a kind of oven which 
had been prepared; and in a very short 
time—about half an hour or so—the opera- 
tion was atan end. 

Beneath the double layer of stones and 
sods lay the roots cooked by this violent 
heating. On crushing them there was 
obtainable a flour well fitted for making 
into bread, but even eaten as they were 


| they proved much like potatoes of highly 


nutritive quality. 

It was thus that the roots were served 
this time, and we leave our readers to 
imagine what a breakfast our two friends 
made on the chickens, which they devoured 
to the very bones, and on. the excellent 
camas roots of which they had no need to 
be sparing. The field was not far off 
where they grew in abundance, They 
could be picked up in hundreds by simply 
stooping down for them. 

The repast over, Godfrey set. to’ work to 
prepare some of the flour, which keeps for 
any length of time, and which could be 
transformed into bread for their daily 
wants. 

The day was passed in different occupa- 
tions. The fire was kept up with great 
care. Particularly was the fuel heaped on 
for the night, and. Tartlet,. nevertheless, 
arose on many occasions to sweep the ashes 
together and provoke a more active com- 
bustion. 

Having done this he would go to bed 
again, to get up as soon’ as the fire 
burnt low; and thus he occupied himself « 
till the day’broke. » The night passed with- 
out incident. The cracklings of the fire and 
the crow of the cock awoke Godfrey and 
his companion, who had ended his per- 
formances by falling off to sleep. 

At first Godfrey was surprised at feeling 


our reserves, Tartlet! Take a 
0f fowls—one apicce—and if we 
ead I hope that our camas roots 
B sO prepared as to replace it with 


ost the lives of two innocent hens, | 
ed, trussed, and dressed by the 
* were stuck on a stick, and soon 
Before the crackling flames. 

ile Godfrey was getting the 
its in a state to figure creditably 
first genuine break: on Phina 
To render them edible it was only 
to follow the Indian method, 
Californians were well acquainted 


5 what Godfrey did. 
stones selected from the beach 
mn in the fire so as to get in- 
&. ‘Tartlet seemed to think it a/| 
eto use such a good fire ‘to | 
with,” but as it did not hinder | 
tion of his fowls in any way, | 
other complaint to make. 
“the stones were getting warm 
sted a piece of ground about a 
from which he tore up the 
with his hands armed with 
shells, he dug the soil to the 
bout ten inches. That done he | 
bottom of the cavity. a fire of 
which he so arranged as to 
ite to the earth heaped up at its | 
some considerable heat. 
Yhen all the wood had been consumed | 
Gd the cinders taken away, the camas | 
dots, previously cleaned and scraped, were 


s 


@ewed in the hole, a thin layer of sods “There was the column of smoke!” 
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a current of air coming down from above 
in the interior of Will Tree. He was 
thus led to think that the sequoia was 
hollow up to the junction of the lower 
branches, where there was an opening 
which they would have to stop if they 
wished to be snug and sheltered. 

“ But it is very singular,” said Godfrey 
to himself. ‘‘ How was it that during the 
preceding nights I did not fecl this current 
of nir’ Could it have been the light- 
ning?” 

Aud to gct an answer to this question 
the idea occurred to him to examine the 
trunk of the sequoia from the outside. 

When he had done so he understood 
what had happened during the storm. 

The track of the lightning was visible 
on the tree, which had had a long strip of 
its bark torn off from the fork down to the 
roots. 

Had the electric spark found its way 
into the interior uf the sequoia in place of 
keeping to the outside, Godfrey and_his 
companion would have been struck. Most 
decidedly they had had a narrow escape. 

“It is not a good thing to take refuge 
under trecs during a storm,” said Godfrey. 
“ That is all very well for people who can 
do otherwise. But what way have we to 
avoid the danger who live inside the tree ? 


We must sec!” 


Then examining the sequoia from the . 


int where the long lightning trace 

egan, 

“It is evident,” said he, ‘that where 
the flash struck the tree has been cracked. 
But since the air penetrates by this orifice 
the tree must be hollow along its whole 
length, and only lives in its bark. Now 
that is what I ought to sce about.” 

And Godfrey went to look for a resin- 
ous piece of wood that might do for a 
torch. 

A bundle of pine twigs furnished him 
with the torch he needed, as from them 
exuded a resin which, once inflamed, gave 
forth a brilliant light. 

Godfrey then entered the cavity which 
served him for his house. To darkness 
immediately succeeded light, and it was 
easy to see the state of the interior of Will 
Tree. A sort of vault of irregular forma- 
tion stretched across in a cciling some 
fifteen feet above the ground. Lifting his 
torch, Godfrey distinctly saw that into this 
there opened a narrow passage whose fur- 


ther development was lost in the shadow. | 


The tree was evidently hollow throughout 
its length; but perhaps some portion of 
the alburnum still remained intact. In 
that case, by the help of the protube- 
rances, it would be possible, if not easy, to 
get up to the fork. 

Godfrey, who was thinking of the future, 
resolved to know without delay if this 
were 80. 

He had two erds in view; one, to 
securely close the opening by which the 
rain and wind found admission, and so 
render Will Tree almost hubitable; the 
other, to sec if, in case of danger, or an 
attack from animals or savages, the upper 
branches of the tree would afford a con- 
venient refuge. 

He could but try. If be encountered 
any insurmountable obstacle in the narrow 
passage, Godfrey could but get down again. 

After firmly sticking his torch between 
two of the roots below, behold him then 
commencing to raise himself on the first 
interior knots of the bark. He was lithe, 
strong, and accustomed to gymnastics, like 

oung Americans. It was only sport 
. Soon he had reached in this un- 


even tube a part much narrower, in which, 
with the sid of his back and knees, he 
could work his way upwards like 
chimney-sweep. All he feared was that the 
hole would not continue large enough for 
him to get up. 
| However, he kept ascending, and each 
time he reached a projection he would 
| stop and take breath. 
| _ Three minutes after leaving the ground, 
Godfrey had mounted about sixty feet, and 
| consequently could only have about twenty 
! feet further to go. 
i In fact, he already felt the air blow- 
' ing more strungly on his face. He inhaled 
lit greedily, for the atmosphere inside the 
; sequoia was not, strictly speaking, par- 
ticularly fresh. 

After resting for a minute, and shaking 
off the fine dust which he had rubbed on 
to him off the wall, Godfrey started again 
;up the long tunnel, which gradually 
narrowed, 

But at this moment his attention was 
attracted by a peculiar noise, which ap- 
peared to him somewhat suspicious. There 
was a sound as of scratchiug up the tree. 
| Almost immediately a sort of hissing was 
heard. 

Godfrey stopped. 

“What is that?” he asked. 
animal taken refuge in the sequoia? Was 
it asnake? No! We have not yet seen 
one on the island! Perhaps it is a bird 
, that wants to get out!"t 

Godfrey was not mistaken; and as he 
continued to mount, a cawing, followed by 
a rapid flapping of wings, showed him that 
it was some bird ensccnced in the tree, 
whose sleep he was doubtless troubling. 

Many a ‘‘frrr-frrr!”’ which he gave out 
with the whole power of his lungs, soon 
determined the intruder to clear off. 

It proved to bes kind of jackdaw, of 
huge stature, which scuttled out of the 
‘opening, and disappeared into the summit 
of Will Tree. 

A few seconds afterwards, Godfrey’s 
head appeared through the same hole, and 
he soon found himself quite at his case, 
installed on a fork of the tree where the 
lower branches gave off, at about cighty 
fect from the ground. 

There, as has been snid, the enormous 
stem of the sequoia supported quite a 
forest. The capricious network of its 
‘upper boughs presented the aspect of a 
wood crowded with trees, which no gap 
| rendered passable. 

However, Godfrey managed, not without 
difficulty, to get along from onc branch to 
another, so as to gain little by little the 
upper storey of this vegetable phenomenon. 

A number of birds flew off at his ap- 
proach with many a cry, and hastened to 
take refuge in the neighbouring trees of 
the group, above which Will Tree towered 
by more than a head. 

Godfrey continued to climb as well us he 
could, and did not stop until the ends of 
| the higher branches began to bend beneath 
his weight. 

A huge horizon of water surrounded 
Phina Island, which lay unrolled like a 
relicf-map at his feet. Greedily his eyes 
examined that portion of the sca. It was 
still deserted. He had to conclude once 
more, that the island lay away from the 
trade routes of the Pacific. 

Godfrey uttered a heavy sigh; then his 
look fell on the narrow domain on which 
fate hud condemned him to live, doubtless 
for long, perhaps for ever. 

But what was his surprise when he saw, 
this time away to the north, a smoke 


“Rome 


similar to that which he hed alresi: 
thought he had seen in the south. # 
watched it with the keenest attention. 

A very light vapour, calm and pu: 
greyish blue at its tip, rose straight in :. 
air. 

“No, I am not mistaken ‘” exc! 
Godfrey. ‘*There is a smoke, and 
fore a fire which produces it! Aud «:. 
fire could not have been lighted exes '- 
—By whom?” 

Godfrey then with extreme pre 
took the bearings of the spot in que 

The smoke was rising in the nortl...° 
of the island, amid the high rocks si 
bordered the beach. There was n 
take about that. It was less than 
miles from Will Tree. Striking «traic! 
the north-cast, across the prairie, ani th: 
following the shore, be could not fu 
tind the rocks above which the vy < 
rose. 

With beating heart Godfrey made}: 
way down the scaffolding of brancb 
he reached the fork. There he stoppd = 
instant to clear off the moss and lav 
which clung to him, and that dope he 
down the opening, which he enlargei 
much as possible, and rapidly gained 
ground. 

A word to Tartlet not to be unas © 
his absence, and Godfrey hastened 
the north-easterly direction so as tor 
the shore. 

It was a two hours’ walk across the + 
dant prairie, through clumps of seat: 
trees, or hedges of spiny shrubs, an 
along the beach. At length the last =: 
of rocks was reached. | 

But the smoke which Godfrey had #: 
from the top of the tree he searched f 
vain when he had reached the ground. 
he had taken the bearings of the spot ™ 
great carc, he caine towards it without! 
mistake. . 

There Godfrey began his search. 
carefully explored every nook and 
of this part of the shore. He called. 
one answered to his shout. No be 
being appeared on the beach. Not! 
gave him a trace of a newly-lighted tk 
nor of a fire now extinct, which e& 
have been fed by sea herbs and dry sl: 
thrown up by the tide. | 

“But it is impossible that I should b* 
been mistaken,” repeated Godfrey to bit: 
self, ‘I am sure it was smoke that ! s* 
And besides— ” 

As Godfrey could not admit that be bat 
licen the dupe of a delusion, he been dl 
think that there must exist some W"! 
heated water, or kind of imtermittent 2) 
which he could not exactly find, but waid 
had given forth the vapour. ve 

There was nothing to show that in‘ 
island there were not many of such natu 
wells, and the apparition of the colume @ 
smoke could be easily explained by * 
simple a geological phenomenon. 4 

Godfrey left the shore and retu: 
towards Will Tree, observing the c” 
as he went along a little more car! 
than he had done as be came. 4 
runinants showed themselves, #m? 
others some wapiti, but they dasied 
with such speed that it was imposs! 
get near them. : 

In about four hours Godfrey got 
Just before he reached the tree ke b- 
the shrill “twang! squeak!” of the Kit. 
soon found himself face to face with ey 
fessor Tartlet, who, in the attitude oe 
vestal, was watching the sacred fir’ con 
tided to his keeping. 

(To joe continued.) 
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canaries—and a most deligh 

now make up your mind what birds you 

a After you have done so you ought to 
he breedi 

ore, else verinin 

ndeavours to rear good he: 


birds. The ¢ 
boiling water 


up, then done over with 
r, and spirits-of-wi of cant 
aluut should be dissolve marter 
ed spirits, and half an ounce of cre 
nt all the inside of the cage and 
with this. In 2 day or two after, ‘ 
when dry do over with whitewash and siz 
hang the cage ready in a place free from dust, or 
still, cover over with paper. Keep your 
and clean, and give now and then a bit of 
carrot or Devt, or a slice of ripe apple or pear. 
goric ps in the fresh wal 
is 

cerine 


nlso be added. Foreign Birds 


should 


a!ha! If you don't like us here, why make a@ 
magic lantern slide of us! 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


—+— 


‘OULTRY RvN.—This is the coldest month of the 
ar, and in some cases the most unhealthy. Dry 
y cold is more easily guarded against than wot, 
gh winds or sleet and snow, But whatever be 
te of the weather out of doors, it pays one to 
verything dry and snug and warm inside. It 
not be forgotten, however, that fowls will not 
without light; there may be days in January 
: will be advisable to confine valuable bints 
‘tothe house ; this suggests the advisability of 
win the door orgable. The floor should never 
py or wet, ur cramps, colds, and diarrhea may 
result. We have seen the floors bedded all 
sith withered ferns and rubbish, hay or straw, 
3 was advantageous. Heavy fowls are apt to 
cidents to the feet, resulting In swelling and 
ition. If there appears to be much pain, with 
ng feeling. 9 lancet should be used to extract 
ster. Afterwards wash in hot water, and dress 
nple ointment, or water with a fow drops of 
acid in it, making a cloth sock for the bad 
ook out for cases of illness of any kind, and 
» them from the others, giving extra warmth 
re stimulating food, Feed extra well in cold 
not forgetting oatmeal, and also table scraps. 
castor-oil may be required by fowls that 
\ppear well, and are off the feed, or an ordinary 
loes and soap. But remember that prevention |. 
‘than cure. Give abundance of water, and see 
oes not get frozen. Bullock's liver boiled may 
i with advantage to the diet, and during frosty 
alittle cayenne. Garden roots may take the 
green food, but Ict them be well boiled and 
sith meal, If Incky enough to have chickens 
the end of the month, be careful to feed them 
41 late, for the nights are long. Make up your 
ow at once what you are going to keep, and 
> -rdingly. 
Eon Lort.—You have no donbt ere this 
all your preparations for the winter, the great- 
most severe part of which 1s still before us. It 
ime then to consider what birds yon are justi- | 
inating, but first and foremost clear out all 
stock if you have any; it is much better to 
ith a few pairs of really good birds than with a 
of trash, that are only fit for the pot, and bad 
You may buy fresh stock now, or wait a 
Guard against frost, and wet and damp. See 
: fountains do not get frozen. Renew your 
it” once a month, and do all you can to keep 
tof the loft. Look out for cases of cold or 
a,and treat at once. Let the fovd be cuod and 
ck-beans and tares, grey peas, barley, rice, 


have little to add to what we said last month 
the weather, and keep the aviary entirely free 
damp. 

‘Tue RaBBITRY.—Continue to fecd liberally, and look 
well after leakage. The beds must be kept dry if you 


want the animals to thrive. And they must have 


light as well as «dryness. 


such as turnips, 
parings boiled an 
Give this warm, especially in cold weather. 


may be mixed with the food. 


hay. 


plenty of exercise and a dry bed. 


of bones that ought never to be given are gamo or 
bones, fish bones. and joint bones. Do not wash 


cient exercise and grooming. 
sulphur ointment, keeping the d 
and washing twice a week. 
consult a veterinary surgeon. 


a day. 


to commenco making a kitchen garden. 
‘would require to be well trenched to begin with 


ol other grain, with now and then, in frosty 
a few handfuls of hemp-seed as a stimulant 
But do not now give green food. 


AVIARY. —Canaries.—Read carefully over last 
Dotneg, and endeavour to profit by it. You 
ill events, so treat your canaries that they will 
ful and healthy, even in the most inclement 

tut we warn you that while taking all the 
acan of them, and covering up the cages or 
-roun aviaries at night, the rvom should not be 
wr wamn, nor dose. If you go in for breeding 


birds 


cage, 
2 will 
althy | 


creo~ 
iphor 

pint 
osote 


crevices | 


dry 
oiled 
Pare- 


r every morning, 
dl, but half a teaspoonful of gly- 


-We 


Study 


from 


day- 


Do not give much green food 
even if you can get it, but garden roots are good now, | 
parsnips, small potatoes, or potato- | 
id mixed with bran or coarse meal. 

Boiled 

rice will also be relished now and then. And in very’) 
cold weather a little of the ordinary rabbit condiments ; 
If you have many rab- | 
bits, you will find it cheap in the long run to have 

regular feeding-troughs, with a small rack for holding 


THE KENNEL. — Continue to feed well, and give 
Bones may he given 
with caution, hut they should be big ones, that the 
animal can gnaw and not swallow in lumps, The kind 


fowl 
logs 


in coli weather, but brush and comb every morning. 
This keeps the skin clean and the animal healthy. 
Mange is just aa likely to appear in winter ns in 
summer, and it is generally caused by want of change 
in diet, ‘a dusty or damp kennel, with neglect of suffi- 
Dress with compound | 

extra dry and warm, , 
If this does not cure it , 

If a dog takes a congh 
keep him indoors ail night, and get an ordinary cough 
mixture from the chemist’s; the dose for an ordinary- 
sized animal would be about a tablespoonful four times 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—This would be a good time 
‘The ground 


}, for 


mi 


| 
| tt 


! al 


ot 


of 


gravel. 
even rose-trees, but sce that the soil is pretty dry when 
you do so, else a sharp frost will undo all you have 


realy for use. 
flowers, and when you give water do not let it be cold, 
but tepid. Give fresh air every fine day,but beware 


surface water is bad both winter and summer, unless 
there is a good fall, then drains are necessary. The 
commonest kind, and a really efficient one, is made by 
cutting parallel trenches about four or tive feet deep, 
having a fall towards the nearest ditch. Stones are 
then arranged at the bottom, the biggest below and 
smallest at the top: a few branches may be beaten 
down on; Fi: 


then the drain filled in. Wheel out 
the ground is hard with frost. 


anure whe: Burn 


rubbish to make ashes for fertilising. Sow beans at 

the end of the month if the weather be fine. 

tuces in heat, to plant out when bi 

| may be planted and peas sown it 
but in frosty weather protect everything you value with 

litter of any kind. 

remember, require a rich soil and a sunny exposure. 


Sow let- 
enough, Potatoes 
he season is open, 


¢ 


Cabbage may be planted. Pens, 


‘THE FLOWER GARDEN.--Continue to keep everything 
idy aud clean. sravel walks, or turn the old 
Plant all kinds of early spring Howers, and 


& 


i done. Protect the roots of the shrubs or young bushes 
you planted in autumn by beating litter around the 
Toots. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—-The outside window garden 


will have no show this month, but if you have not 


realy prepared your boxes do so now. It is best to 


be beforehand with everything. Get a bushel or two 


compvst for pots from sume gardener, and keep it 
‘Attend well to indoor’ plants and 


frost. 


—sisdiate— 


THE LANTERN AND THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


Have our reailers ever tried to work these to- 


j gether? If not, let them do so, and they will 
| be rather surprised at the results. 


Begin ina 


‘ small way, and treat the screen as the broad 


at 
in: 
th 
tal 


vi 


be 


end of the kaleidoscope. Arrange it at an angle 
to the audience. 


Against it place two mirrors 
the desired angle just as in the well-known 
strument, and then damp the screen and - 
row the image on from behind, so tbat it will 
ke the place of the usual coloured fragments. 
Chromatropes can be made in this way by de- 
sing a double slide, and filling up the space 
tween the two sides with stained splinters of 


glass, beads, ctc. ; and this contrjvance put 


in 
th 


to the lantern, and its image thrown on to 
@ screen between the mirrors, will be multi- 


plied into the most brilliant geometrical fire- 
works, whose pattern can be varied as often as 


de: 
to 


sired by simply shaking the: glags slide so as 
re-arrange the coloured odds and ends. If 


the slide is a mechanical chromutrope, of course 


80 
it 


much the better, as instead of one image of 
there are many. Modifications of this expc- 


riment will easily suggest themselves to an 


ingenious lad. 


Calendar for January. 


1 M_NewYear’s Day. Football : Dewsbury v. Moseley. 
2T Miscoehraan sings. (cons v. Lndn. Ath. Club. 
3 W Football: Old Marlburians v.'E Hi 

4 Tx Hepatica flowers. v. Kensgtn. 

5 F Wren sings. Carthusns. 

6 8 Lacrosse : Oxton v. Lpdol. Football: Blackheath 
7 & First Sunday-after Epiphany. 

8 M Footbal: Sheffield v. Wirral. 

9 T Fire ance premiums must be paid 

10 W. Football : Civil Service y. Old Etonian: 

11 TH Sir Hans Sloane (found. l'ritish afusewun)s 1 

12 F _ [tonv. Old Wykehamists ; Blkheath v.'Richi 

13 8 Lacrosse : Woodfd. v. Dulwich. Football : Surbi. 
14 8 Second Sunday after Epiphany. 

15 M Football: Richmond y. Huddersfield. 

16 T Kennel Club DogShow. [ld Leysians v. L.A.C. 
17 W Football: St. Thomas's Hhexltal v. East Sheen ; 
18 TH The Boy's OWN PAPER first issued, 1879. 

19 F Parissortie, 1871. [mnstrs.v. Old Wykehamists. 
20 $ Lacrosse : Manchtr.y. Blackley. Fball.: OldWest- 
21 § Septuagesima. 

22 M South Sea mania, 1720, 

£3 T William Pitt the younger d. 1806. [pital. 
24 W Football: Richmond y. St, Bartholomew's Hos- 
25 TH Yellow wagtail appears. [ Walthmstw. ; Barnes 
26 ¥F Paris Cattle Show. vy. Old Westminsters. 
¥7 8 Lacrosse: Lndn.v. Kensgtn. tball: Blkheath. v. 
28 § Sexagesima. 


The Victoria Cross instituted, 1856. [Etonians. 
Football: Royal Military Academy v. Old 
Last day for Dog Licences. 


——-o 
Correspondence. 


WINKLE.—You can waterproof cloth by rubbing it well 
Over witha lump of pure beeswax on the side you do 
hot’ intend to expose to the wedther, and when 
enycred just enongh to colour the fabric going over 

he film of wax with a hot iron, and then giving the 
cloth a thorough brushing. 


T. As U—*Sleeve editions” of the classics are pro- 

iced by Chinese printers for the use of candidates 

at competitive examinations, and are, in fact, a fur- 

er development of the “cuff notes ” not unknown 

in this country All honest boys would be ashamed 
of them, 


T.E.P. A. B. 1.—The tricycle used by “Nauti- Tie. — The proves distance q 
cus” was the *Cheylesmore Club,” and it is eleven nine hundred e 
made by the Coventry Machinists’ Company, L. Bennett, professional, at I 


15, Holborn Viaduct. 


Raspit KEEPER.—Your rabbits would not 
have the “rot” if they were properly 
tended to. Set up a new hutch without loss 
of time, put a nice dry bed in it, and after 
washing the sore places and anointing with | 
some liniment, as that recommended to 
RaBsIT BRERDER, with the addition of a 
teaspoonful of carbolic acid to six ounces of 
it, turn the rabbit in; then thoroughly over- 
haul the other, wash with boiling water and 
soda, and put carbolic acid in last water. 
Jeyes's perfect purifier or Sanitas is tiie best 
disinfectant. We would be glad to assist any 
boy in conducting his rabbitry, but he should 


KAKRIANDRA.— 


A SWIMMER.—1. The a hundred 
was swum by E. T. Jones, of Leeds, in 
Lambeth ; in still water by W. Cole in Imia 
the Serpentine. 2 Apply to any coin deale 
Ne1o.—Tabasheer is the opaline silica fount 
joints of bamboo. 
W. Evans.—Some of the are 
have no space poh 


sketch plans of his hutches and runs or | JoNgs. — You keep tortoises in winter iy 
court, and say how and when he feeds, num- them get out of t, and leaving them’ 
ber of rabbits kept, etc. hibernate, and nothing. 


SAMUEL FreLp.— The volume of ‘Leisure 
Hour” containing ‘‘The Eagle's Rock” is | 
uite out of print. The poem may be had in 
the first volume of Canon Fleming's “ Read- 
ings for Winter Gatherings,” 1s. in paper 
covers, or 1a. 6d. in cloth, published at our 
office, 56, Paternoster Row, and may be had 
of any bookseller. 


PUZZLED.—It is impossible to say (without having been 
present at the séance you refer to) how the trick was 
accomplished; but if the knots were good, and of 
the kind you describe, probably the secret lay in the 
ring, or staple. Such appliances are very common, 
and are now so beautifully made as to appear per- 


fectly innocent, even after close scrutiny. The | J..W. K.—Any box 
Kceount of the sance at “Holly Court” is, at the | Shore are plenty of oles for 


point in question, a re-production of the deception 

as practised by the “ indescribable phenomenon,” 

Loos ge E. Fay, in London, some three or four years 
cl 


F. J. BOWRIN 


that no 
animal. pene 


| BroHern €) 
| 


YMRABG.—Thanks. We could 
‘cause of death without a post-mortem. 


1. It depends on circumstances, but 


Belgian hare-rabbits are about as profitable as apy. || CYRUS— There ‘is vo certain cure for rhas 
2. The egg being reduced in size is an old trick. |, Good flannel externally, and Jemon-juice 
We described it in full, with an illustration,’ in | will do good in'most cases. 
2. b + ast 
No. 2: | J. W. (Keighley,)—To be 
AMATEUR VIOLINIST.—Harmonics are! produced by’ |! | Some exter 


lightly touching the string, and not: pressing it on'| 
to the finger-board. Try the octaves by dividing the | 
strings at the centre. | 


may apply to moral: 
or. ny apy, necessity. But 
difference, 


(3 
af 
W. Fisuer andJ. 8.—In all cas 
ture it is understood that 
heat ; in fact we have said so 
given are those in 
aware that if they can get the var 
will be cheaper and safer fo 


W. B. M—The greenhouse would do very well, but | 
there could be more glass with advantage. A top | 
We know of no hook. | 


I 


on the coins are the init 
‘Defender of the Faith. 


‘of ‘Fidei Defensor 
2. Salts of lemon, 3. Gold paint is a shilling’a bottle, 
but it is not suited for all purposes. 


ARABI PASHA.—1. Perhaps. 2. Pay no attention to 
such imaginary warnings. The dog howls because he 
is unwell, and the cock crows because he has been 
disturbed. 


CHERKEY. —See how your query looks in print! 
“Would you be kind enough to tell me what I could 
do to get rid of my fat cheeks?” Eat less, and think 
more. 


| Ni, DESPERANDUM.—Have a written agreement with 
your publisher. The entry at Stationers’ Hall costs 
five shillings. ‘The publisher will deduct a commis- 
sion, and that commission you should settle before- 
hand. 

E. J. W. E.—The firm who sell sheets of coloured 
models of cottages, etc., are Messrs. Clarke and Co., 
Garrick Street, Covent Garden. ‘The sheets are 
hardly artistically printed, and the best use you can 


make of them is to treat them as patterns, and paint 
the subjects yourself. 


—The Lawn Tennis Champion for 1877 was Mr. 
W. Gore, for 1878 it was Mr. P. ¥. Hadow, for 


T. 


G 
1879 and 1880 it was Mr. J. T. Hartley, and for 1881 


and 1882 it was Mr. W. Renshaw. If you must write 
again with a skewer dipped in dripping will you | 
kindly favour us with ont one page? 


Yo. 209.—-Vol. V, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1883. Priow Oue ‘Penny. 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THE AUTHOR oF 
“Tae Frrta Form at St. Domtnic’s.” 
CHAPTER XV,—HOW I GOT RATHER THE WORST OF IT IN A 


CERTAIN ENCOUNTER. 


‘¥ evening at Doubleday’s lodgings was the first of a 
‘ course of small dissipations which, however pleasant 
ile they lasted, did not altogether tend to my profit. 


Trimmed my trousers with Mrs. Nash's scissors. 


Of course, I had no intention of going in for that sort of 
thing regularly; but, I thought, while Jack Smith was 
away for a few days, there would be no harm in relieving 
the dulness of my life at Beadle Square by occasionally 
accepting the hospitality of such decent, good-natured 
fellows as Doubleday and his friends. There was nothing 
wrong, surely, in one fellow going and having supper 
with another fellow now and then! How easy the process 


1 go to a supper-party and meet with Flanagan. 
when one wishes to deceive oneself! 
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But two days after Smith had gone 
home I received a letter which somewhat 
upset my calculations. It had the Pack- 
worth postmark, and was addressed in the 
same cramped hand in which the mo- 
menteus letter which had summoned Jack 
trom London had been written. 

I was surprised that it was not in Jack’s 
ewn hand. It ran as follows :— 


**Sir,—I am sorry to say Master Johnny 
has took ill since he eame down. The 
doctor thinks it is smallpox ; so please ex- 
euse him to the gentlemen, and say we 
hope it will make no difference, as he can- 
not come for 8 many wecks. Your humble 
—JANE SHIELD.” 


John ill—with smallpox! This was a 
blow! My first impulse was, at all risks, 
to go down and look after him. But I 
reflected that this would be, after all, 


foolish. I should certainly not be allowed | 


to see him, and even if I did, could not of 
course return to the office with vhe infeo- 
tion about me. Poor Jack! At least it 
was a comfort that he had some one to 
look after him. 

My first care, after the receipt of the 
letter, was to seck an interview with the 
partners and explain matters to them. 
And this I found not a very formidable 
business. Mr. Barnacle, indeed, did say 
something about its being awkward just 


when they were so busy to do without a; 


clerk. But Mr. Merrett overruled this by 
reminding his partner that in a weck or 
two his nephew would be coming to the 
office, and that to begin with he could fill 
up the vacant place. . 

“ Besides,” said he, with a warmth which 
made me feel quite proud of my friend— 
“* besides, Smith is too promising a lad to 

are.” 

So I was able to write a ve 


reassuring 
letter to good Mrs. Shield, an: 


tell her it 


would be all right about Jack’s place when | 
he came back. Meanwhile, I entreated | 


her to let me know regularly how he was 
ttiag on, and to tell me if his sister was 
tter, and, in short, to keep me posted up 
in all the Smith news that was going. 

This done, I set myself to face the pros- 
pect of a month or so of life in London 
‘without my chum. 

I didn’t like the prospect. The only 
thing that.had made Beadle Square toler- 
able was his company, and how I should 
get on now with Mr. Horncastle and his 
eet I did not care to anticipate. 

I confided my misgivings to Doubleday, 
who laughed at them. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘you must turn that 
place up. I knowit. One of our fellows 
was there once. It’s an awfully seedy 
place to belong to.” 

“The worst of it is,” said I—who, since 
my evening at Doubleday’s, had come to 
treat him quite as a confidant—‘‘ that my 
uncle pays my lodging there; and if I went 
anywhere else he'd tell me to pay for my- 
self.” 

“That’s awkward,” said Doubleday, 
meditatively ; ‘‘ pity he should stick you in 
such a cheap hole.” 

“IT don’t think, you know,” said I, feel- 
ing rather extinguished by Doubleday’s 
pitying tone, ‘‘ it’s such a very cheap place. 
“It’s three-and-six a week.” 

Doubleday gazed at me in astonishment, 
and then broke out into a loud laugh. 

‘Three-and-six a week! Why, my dear 
fellow, you could do it cheaper in a work- 
house. Oh, good gracious! your uncle 

ist be in ious low water to stick you 

a hole like that at three-and-six a 


| you. 


week. Do you know what my lodgings 
cost, eh, young ’un?”’ 

“No,” said I, very crestfallen; ‘‘how 
much +” 

“Fifteen bob, upon my honour, and 
none too grand. Three-and-six a week, 
why—TI say, Crow!” 

* Oh, don't go telling everybody !” cried 
I, fecling quite ashamed of myself. 

“Qh, all serene. But it is rather rich, 
that. Good job you don’t get your grub 
there.” 

I did not tell Doubleday that I did get 
my “grub” there, and left him to infer 
what he pleased by my silence. 

“ Anyhow,” suid he, ‘if you must hang 
on there, there’s nothing to prevent your 
knocking about a bit of an evening. What 
do you generally go in for when your 
friend Bull's-eye’s at home? I mean, 
what do you do with yoursclves of an even- 
ing?” 

“Oh,” seid I, ‘‘they’ve got a parlour at 
Mrs, Nash’s, and hooks—” 

Once more Doubleday laughed loud. 

“* What! a@ parlour and books included 
for three-and-six a week! My eyc! 
young ’un, you’re in luck; and you mean 
to say you—oh, I say, what a treat !—do 
you hear, Crow ?” 

“Please!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what's the 
use of telling any one?” 

‘*Eh—oh, all right, I won’t tell any one; 
but think of you and Bull’s-eye sitting in a 
three-and-six parlour without carpets or 
wall-papers reading ‘Tim Goodyboy’s 
Sunday Picture-book,’ and all that.” 

I smiled faintly, vexed though I was. 
‘¢ They've novels there,” I said, grandly. 

“No! and all for three-and-six too! 
No wonder you're snug. Well, no ac- 
counting for tastes, I wonder you don’t 
ask me to come and spend an evening with 
It would be 2 treat!” 

The result of this conversation and a 
good many of a similar character was to 
mcke me thoroughly discontented with, 
and more than half ashamed of, my lot. 
And the more I mixed with Doubleday and 
his set, the more I felt this. They all had 
the appearance of such well-to-do fellows, 
to whom expense seemed no object. They 
talked in such a scoffing way of the “‘ poor 
beggars” who couldn’t “stand” the 
luxuries they indulged in, or dress in the 
fashionable style they affected. 

After six months, the clothes with which 
I had come to London were beginning to 
look the worse for wear, and this afflicted 
me greatly just at a time when I found 
myself constantly in the socicty of these 
grandees. I remember one entire evening 
at Deubleday's sitting with my left arm 
close in to my side because of a hole under 
the armpit; and on another occasion 
borrowing 1 .s. Nash’s scissors to trim the 
ends of my trousers before going vo spend 
the evening at Daly’s. 

That occasion, by the way, was the 
Tuesday when, according to invitation, 
I was to go up to the lodgings of Daly and 
the Field-Marshal, there to meet my old 
schoolfellow Flanagan. 

I had looked forward not a little to this 
meeting, and was secretly glad that he 
would find me one of « set represented by 
such ri table and flourishing persons as 
Doubleday and Daly. When, a fortnight 
before, Smith and I had hunted up and 
down his street to find him, I knew nothing 
of ‘‘ what was what” compared with what 
I did now. I was determined to make an 
impression on my old schoolfellow; and 
therefore, as I have said, trimmed up the 
ends of my trousers with Mrs. Nash’s 


scissors, invested in a new (cheap) neck, 
and carefully doctored the seam under x 
armpit with ink and blacking. ‘ 
- Thus decorated I hurried off tomy bos 
lodgings. 

The first thing I saw as I entered t+ 
door filled me with mortification. [tvs 
Flanagan, dressed in a loud check a: 
with a stick-up collar and a hore- 
scarf-pm—with cloth ‘ pate” ovr i: 
boots, And cuffs that projected at leat:s: 
inches from the ends of his coat sleeve. 

I felt so shabby and disreputable tu: 
was fempted to turn tail and escape. : 
had all along hoped that Flanagan m2. 
be got.up in a style which would keep 
in countenance, and make me fed r: 
more at home than I did among the 
stylish fellows of the set. But s0 far f= 
that being the case, here he was ther 
howling swell of them all. 

Before I could recover from the scp 
and disappointment I felt, he had set» 
and advanced with all his old neisy frai- 
ness. 

‘Hullo! here he is. How are y: 
Batchelor? Here we are again, 
Rather better than the Henniker’s n- 
lour, ch?” 

I forgot all my disappointment {x1 
; moment in the pleasure of meeting b= 
| In voice and manner at least be vss: 
Flanagan of -old days. Why couldst: 
dress rather more quietly ? ; 

Daly was there in all his glory, ai ® 
Field-Marshal as lank and cadaverv = 
, ever; and besides ourselves there 
; Whipcord with the straw in his m- 
' and one or two other fellows belongzs 
our host’s particular set. The supper ™*' 
quite as elaborate and a deal n> 
noisy than that at Doubleday’. |“ 
next to Flanagan, and hoped tobe s! 
get some talk with him about old 
but I found he was far too much take 


change.” 

“ Hullo! Whip, how is it you're dom i 
cards?” said the Ficld-Marshal. 
thought you always won.” : 

There was something not very nic? 
the tone of the cadaverous man of *# 
ehh roused the ire of the virtuous Wy, 
cord. 

“What do you mean, you—who si)" 
always win at cards?” ig 

“You generally win when I'm pls 
against you,” said the Field- dl 

“Look here,” said Whipoord, very 
in the face, and chewing his straw i 
agitated manner, ‘“‘do you mean to ¥ 


“T never said anything of the ko! 
replied the Field Marshal 3 “TS 
generally won, that’s all. What's 
of making an ass of yourself?” 
I began to perceive by this time tht 
Mr. Whipoord was excited by sometlitt 
more than the Field-Marghal’s talk. 7 
fact was, he had drunk too-much, and t+ 
being so, it was worse than uses” 
reason with hi 
“Who says I 
shouted he. “ 
80 ; (if you like, I'll 


‘generally win at card'’” 
A aight ‘any one that S14 
take the lot of you. 
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The laugh which greeted this valiant 
challenge only enraged the excited youth 
the more. 

He broke out into language which 
seemed to be only too ready to his lips, and 
again shouted, 

“Tl teach you to call me a cheat, 1 
will! I'll teach you to call me a blackleg, 
3 I will! I'll teach you to call me—” 

“A howling jackass,” put in the Field- 
Marshal, whose chief vocation it seemed 
» be to goad on his irate guest. 

“Yes, I'll teach you to call me a howl- 
ng jackass!” cried Whipcord, turning 
short round on me, and catching me by 


che throat. : 

“Me! I never called you a howlin, 
nekeasit cried I, in astonishment an 
arm. 


““Yes you did, you young liar; I heard 
vou. Wasn't it him ?” he cried, appealing 
the company in general. 

“ Sounded precious like his voice,” said 
me of the fellows, who, as I had scarcely 
ypened my mouth the whole evening, 
nust have had a rather vivid imagination. 

“Yes, I know it was you. I knew it 
dl along,” said Whipcord, shifting his 
itraw from side to side of his mouth, and 
slaring at me, half stupidly, half fero- 
siously. 

“It wasn’t, indeed,” said I, fecling very 
incomfortable. ‘‘I never said a word.” 

Whipcord laughed as he Ict go my 
hroat and began to take off his coat. I 
vatehed him in amazement. Surely he 
vas not going to make me fight! I looked 
‘ound beseechingly on the company, but 
could get no comfort out of their laughter 
ind merriment. 

Whipcord divested himself of his coat, 
hen of his waistcoat, then he took off his 
tecktie and collar, then he let down his 
»races and tied his handkerchief round his 
vaist in the manner of a belt, and finally 
»roceeded. to roll up his shirt-sleeves 
ibove the elbows. : 

“Now then,” said he, advancing towards 
ne in a boxing attitude, ‘I'll teach you 
o call me a thief!” 

T was so utterly taken aback by all this, 
hat I could scarcely believe I was not 
reaming. 

oe really didn’t call you a thief,” I 
aid. 

“You mean to say you won't fight?” 
tied my adversary, sparring up at me. 

“Hold hard!” cried Daly, before I could 
sswer. ‘‘Of course he’s going to fight ; 
‘ut give him time to peel, man. Look 
live, Batchelor, off with your coat.” 

“Tm not going to fight, indeed,” said 
, in utter bewilderment. 

“Yes you are,” said Flanagan, ‘‘ and it 
von’t be your first go in either, old man. 
‘ll back you!” 

One er two of the fellows pulled off my 
oat—my poor seedy coat. I remember 
ven then feeling ashamed of the worn 
annel shirt, out at elbows, that was below 
:, and which I had little expected any one 
hat evening to see. 

“Will you have your waistcoat off?” 
aid Daly. 

“No,” replied I. 

‘* Better,” said Flanagan; ‘‘and your 
ollar too.” 

This was awful! My collar was a paper 
me, and pinned on to the shirt in two 
laces ! 

“No!” T cried, in desperation at these 
fficious offers; ‘let me alone, please.” 

“Oh, all serene! But he’s got the pull 
if you.” 

Perhaps if I had had a clean linen shirt 


on, with studs down the front, I might 
have been more tractable in the matter of 
peeling. 

It had by this time gradually dawned on 
me that I was in for a fight, and that there 
was no getting out of it. My adversary 
was bigger than I was, and evidently far 
more at home in the customs of the prize- 
ring. I would fain have escaped, but what 
could I do? 

Meanwhile tha table was hurriedly 
pushed into & corues of the room and the 
chairs piled up in = heap. 

“Now then!” cried the Ficld-Marshal, 
who, in some miraculous manner, new 
appeared ag bavacr to the fellow with 
whom a few minutes ago he had been 
quarrelling—‘‘ .ow then, aren’t you ready 
there?” 

“Yes,” said Flanagan, rolling up my 
shirt-sleeves; ‘‘all ready! Now then, 
old man, straight out from the shoulder, 
you know. Keep your toes straight, and 
guard forward. Now then—there!” 

I was in for it then; and, being in for 


it, the only thing was to go through with | 


it, and that I determined to do. 

My adversary advanced towards me, 
half prancing, with his hands high, his 
elbows out, his face red, and his straw 
jerking about like a steam-engine. It 
might be showy form, I thought, but from 
the very little I knew of boxing it was not 
good. And the closer we approached the 
more convinced of this I was, and the more 
hope I seermed to have of coming out of the 
affair creditably. 

Now, reader, whoever you are, before I 
go further I ask you to remember that I 
am recording in this book not what I ought 
to have done, but what I did do. You will 
very likely have your own opinions as te 
what I should have done under the circum- 
stances. You may think that I should, at 
all costs, have declined to fight ; you may 
think I should have summoned the police ; 
you may think I should have stood with 
my hands behind my back till my face was 
the size of a football, and about the same 
colour; or you may think I was right in 
standing up to my man and doing all I 
knew to demolish him. Do not let me 
embarrass your judgment; my duty just 
now is merely to tell you what did happen. 

As I expected, Whipcord’s idea seemed 
to be to knock me out of time at the very 

inning of the encounter, and therefore 
during the first round I found it needed all 
my efforts to frustrate this little design, 
without attempting on my part to take the 
offensive. 

As it was, I did not altogether succeed, 
for, Whipcord being taller than I, I could 
not help coming in for one or two down- 
ward blows, which, however, thanks to 
my hard head, seemed more formidable to 
the spectators than they really were. 

“Not half bad,” was Flanagan's en- 
couraging comment when in due time I 
reti to his side for a short breathing 
space. ‘I never thought you’d be so well 
up tohim. Are you much damaged ?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Well, you'd best play steady this next 
round too,” said my second. ‘He can’t 
held out long with his elbows that height. 
If you like you can have a quiet shot 
or two at his breastplate just to get your 
hand in for the next round.” 

This advice I, now quite warmed up to 
the omergency, adopted. I found that 
my opponent’s method of hitting out, hard 
though it was, was not always careful, and 
left often an opportunity for what 
Flanagan termed ‘‘a quiet shot” at that 


part of his anatomy between his neck 
and bis belt, which pugilists are wont to 
regard as particularly tender. 4 ventured 
to avail myself of one of these chances, and 
with somewhat startling effect. 

Whipcord, whe hitherto had not had a 
t blow from me, yelped, partly with asto- 
inishment, partly with pain, as my fist 
| struck home on his body, and instantly 
i commenced a most furious assault on my 
head, which but for time being called I 
could scarccly have resisted. As it was, 
he beat down my guard once, and, amid 
loud shouts from his purtisans, landed a 
blow on my nose which kept Flanagan 
busily employed the whole of the in- 
terval. 

‘Have you had enough?” called out 
Whipcord, ‘‘ or do you want some more?” 

««T want some more!”’ retorted I, whose 
| blood was now up in more senses than one. 

This defiance was loudly cheered by my 
supporters, some of whom, being of gam- 
bling propensities, were busily betting on 
the event. 

“Now,” said Flanagan, as I rose for the 
third round; ‘‘ go in and win. You can’t 
help doing the business this time. Let well 
out, mind, and follow in with your right 
when you can.” 

With this advice I once more went into 
action, confident of the result. 

Whipcord at once returned to his sledge- 
hammer tactics, and as carelessly as ever, 
too ; for more than once I got in under his 
guard, and once, amid terrific plaudits, 
got ‘home “—so Flanagan called it—on 
his chin, in 2 manner which, I flattered 
myself, fairly astonished him. 

“‘ Now then, Whip, what are you think- 
ing about?” cvied the Field-Marshal; 
‘you aren’t going ‘> let the young ‘un 
lick you, surely?” 

‘Time! ” cried Daly, before the bruised 
one could reply ; and so ended round three, 
from which I retired covered with dust and 

lory. 

I felt very elated, and was quite pleased 
with myself now that I had stood up tomy 
man. It seemed perfectly plain I had the 
battle in my own hands, so I inwardly re- 
solved if possible to bring the affair to an 
end in the next round, and let my man off 
easy. F 

Conccited ass that I was! 

To my amazement and consternation 
Whipcord came up to scratch on time 
being called in an entirely new light. In- 
stead of being the careless slogger I had 
taken bim for, he wont to work now in a 
most deliberate and scientific manner. It 
gradually dawned on me that Ihad been 
played with so far, and that my man was 
only now beginnig to give his mind to the 
business. Ass that I had been! Wretch 
that I was! 

Before the round had well begun I was 
recling about like a ninepin. The little 
kr®wledge of pugilism I had, or thought I* 
had, was like ’s-play against the deli- 
berate downright assault of this practised 
hand, I did what I could, but it was very 
little. The laughter of my opponents and 
the gibes of my backers tended to 
flurry me and lose me my head. 

Let me draw a veil over that scene. 

My opponent was not one of the sort to 
give quarter. He had had a blow of mine 
on his chin in the last round, and he had 
heard the laughter and cheers which 
greeted it. It was his turn now, and he 
took his turn as long as I could stand up 
before him. It seemed as if “time!” 
would never be called. I was faint and 
sick, and my faco— 


+ 
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Ah! that last was a finishing stroke. I as I slunk from the room. Even Flana- 
could, keep my feet no longer, and fell back gan, from whom I had at least expected 
into Flanagan's arms amidst a perfect roar! some sympathy, was too much taken 
of laughter and applause. ‘with the others to hecd me; and as 

At that moment the shame was almost | walked slowly and unsteadily that night 
more bitter to me than the pain. This along the London streets, I felt for the 
then was the result of my high living! This first time since I came to the great city 
was what I had got by turning up my ' utterly friendless and miserable. 
nose at my lot in Beadle Square, an ir- When I returned to Beadle Square every 
ing to associate with my betters! This‘ one had gone to bed except one boy, who 
was the manner in which I was to make an | was sitting up, whistling merrily over a 
impression on my old schoolfellow, and | postago- stamp album, into which he was 
improve’my footing with my new friends! | delightedly sticking some recent 
No wonder I felt ashamed. tions. I could not help thinking bitterly 

** You'd better invest in a little raw beef- | how his frame of mind contrasted at that 


steak,”’ said Flanagan ; ‘that’s what will moment with mine. He was a nice boy, 
do you most good.” ‘lately come. He kept a diary of every- 
fis was all the comfort I got. The’ thing he did, and wrote and heard from 
fight being over, everybody lost his in- home every week. The fellows all de- 
terest in me and my opponent, and, as if! spised him, and called him a pious young 
nothing had happened, proceeded to re- : prig, because he said his prayers at night, 
discuss the question of playing cards or ' me went to a chapel on Sundays. But, 
taking a walk. prig or not, he was as happy as a king 
I was left to put on my poor shabby : over his stamps, and the sight made me 
coat without help, and no one noticed me ' knew not why) tenfold more miserable. 


acquisi- | 


‘Hullo!” said he, stopping 
asI cams in, “ Sheree 8 letter for you 
say, ou any foreign stamps at yoor 
office Pent yoe save them for me, wil 
you? Look, here's a jolly Brazil one; 1 
got it—what’s the matter?” 

I had heard not a word of his chatter, for 
the letter was from Packworth. 
“ Sir,—We're afraid poor Master Johmy 
: is very bad—he's been taken to the hori- 
tal. He said, when he took ill, thst i 
‘must have been a boy he took out of th: 
streets and let sleep in his bed. Oh, si, 
| we are so sad ! The young lady is better, 
| but if Johnny dies—’ 

Loould read no more. The excitemat 

and injuries of the evening, sdded to ths 
sudden and terrible news of my only friend, 


i 


were too much for me. I don’t exactly 
| know what happened to me, but I hsrea 
| idea young ins was not able to get 


| with his postage-stamps much more thst 
evening. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


GODFREY MORGAN: 


By JcLes Verne, 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


Author of “ The Giant Raft,” The Cryptogram,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTRE XIV.—WHEREIN GODFREY FINDS SOME WRECKAGE, TO WHICH HE AND HIS 
s I put up with what you cannot avoid is| day; and so did fishing with plaited 
a philosophical principle that may not 


COMPANION GIVE A HEARTY WELCOME 
| etream, and sometimes in the hollow 


perhaps lead you to the a¢eomplishment of 


great deeds, but is assuredly eminently 


practical. On this prncle Godfrey had 
resolved to act for th future. If he had 
to live in this island, the wisest thing for 


him to do was to live there as comfortably 


as possible until an opportunity offered for 


him to leave it. 


And so, without delay, he set to work to 


get the interior of Will Tree into some 


order. Cleanliness was of the first im- 


ortance. The beds of dried grass were 
requently renewed. The plates and dishes 
were only scallop shells, it is true, but no 
kitchen could show cleaner ones. It should 
be said to his praise that Professor Tartlet 
was @ capital washer. With the help of 
his knife, Godfrey, by flattening out a 
large piece of bark, and sticking four up- 
rij Rte into the ground, had contrived a 
table in the middle of the room. Some 
large stumps served for stools. The com- 
rades were no longer reduced to eating on 
their knees when the weather prevented 
their dining in the open air. 

There was still the question of clothing, 
which was of great interest to them, and 
they did the best they could. In that 
climate, and under that latitude, there was 
no reason why they should not go about 
half naked; but, at length, trousers, 
waistcoat, and linen shirt were all worn 
out. How could they replace them: Were 
the sheep and the goats to provide them 
‘with skins for clothing, after furnishing 
them with flesh for food? It looked hike 
it. Meanwhile, Godfrey had the few gar- 
ments he possessed frequently washed. It 
was on Tartlet, transformed into a laun- 
dress, that this task fell, and he acquitted 
himself of it to the general satisfaction. 

Godfrey busied himself specially in pro- 
viding food, and in arranging matters 

enerally. He was, in fact, the caterer. 
ollecting the edible roots and the manza- 
nilla fruit occupied him some hours every | rushes, sometimes in the waters of the 


“A rock of a 


curious shape.” 


| the rocks on the beach when the tie 
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ad gone out. The means were primitive, 
o doubt, but from time to time a fine 
sustacean or a succulent fish figured on 
1e table of Will Tree, to say nothing of 
xe mollusks, which were easily caught by 
and. 

But we must confess that the pot—of all 
ieces in the battery of the cook un- 
tedly the most essential—the simple 
on pot was wanting. Its absence could 
ot but be deeply felt. Godfrey knew not 
ow to replace the vulgar pipkin, whose 
se is universal. No hash, no stew, no 
oiled meat, no fish, nothin; bat raat 
ad grills. No soup appeared at the be- 
inning of a meal. Constantly-and bitterly 
id Tartlet complain—but how to satisfy 
ae poor man ? 

Godfrey was busied with other cares. In 
isiting the different trees of the group he 
ad found a second sequoia of great height, 
f which the lower part, hollowed out by 
he weather, was very rugged and uneven. 

Here he devised his poultry-house, and 
iit the fowls took up their abode. The 
ens soon became accustomed to their 
ome, and settled themselves to sit on eggs 
laced in the dried grass, and chickens 
regan to multiply. Every evening the 
‘roods were driven in and shut up, so as 
o keep them from birds of prey, which, 
loft in the branches, watched their easy 
‘ictims, and would, if they could, have 
nded by destroying them. 

As for the agoutis, the sheep, and the 
soats, it would have been useless then to 
iave looked out a stable or a shelter for 
hem. When the bad weather came, there 
vould be time enough to see to that. 
\feanwhile, they prospered on the luxuriant 
oacturage of the prairie, with its abundance 
of sainfoin and edible roots, of which the 
porcine representatives showed genuine 
appreciation. A few kids had been added 
since the arrivel in the island, and as much 
mil’: as possible was left to the goats, for 
them to nourish thcir little ones. 

From all this it resulted that the sur- 
roundings of Will Tree were quite lively. 
The well-fed domestic animals came during 
the warm hours of the day to find there a 
refuge from the heat of the sun. No fear 
was there of their wandering abroad, or of 
their falling a prey to wild beasts, of which 
Phina Island seemed to contain not a single 
specimen. 

And so things went on, with a present 
fairly comfortable perhaps, but a future 
very disquieting, when an unexpected inci- 
dent occurred which bettered the position 
considerably. 

_ It was on the 29th of July. 

Godfrey was strolling: in the mornin; 
along that part of the shore which form 
{the of the large bight to which he 
‘had given the name of Dream Bay. He 
\was exploring it to see if it was as rich in 
‘shell-fish as the coast on the north. Per- 
‘haps he still hoped that he might come 
|across some of the wreck, of which it seemed 
to him so strange that the tide had as yet 
brought in not a single fragment. 
| On this occasion he had advanced to the 
{northern point, which terminated in a 
|sandy spit, when his attention was attracted 
| by a rock of curious shape, rising near the 
last group of alge and seaweeds. 

_Astrange presentiment made him hasten 
| his What was his surprise, and his 
joy, when he saw that what he had taken 
= rock was a box, half buried in the 
sand, 

Was it one of the packages of the 
Dream? Had it been here ever since the 
wreck? Was it not rather all that re- 


1e 
ou 


mained of another and moreirecent catas- 
trophe? It was difficult to say. In any 
case, no matter whence it came or what it 
held, the box was a valuable prize. | 


turning to Will Tree, Godfrey haa a try at 


opening it. 
He began by unbuckling the straps, and 
once they were off he very carefully lifted 


“Amid a storm of admiring exclamations.” 


Godfrey examined it outwardly. There 
was no trace of an address—not even a 
name, not even one of those huge initials 
cut out of thin sheet metal which ornament 
the boxes of the Americans. Perhaps he 
would find inside it some paper which 
would indicate the origin, or nationality, 
or name of the proprietor? Anyhow it was 
apparently hermetically sealed, and there 
was hope that its contents had not been 
spoiled by their sojourn in the sea-water. | 
It was a very strong wooden box, covered | 
with thick leather, with copper corner 
plates at the angles, and large straps all 
over it. 

Impatient as he was to view the contents 
of the box, Godfrey did not think of 
damaging it, but of opening it after 
destroying the lock; as to transporting it | 
from the bottom of Dream Bay to Will 
Tree, its weight forbade it, and he never 
gave that a thought. | 

“Well,” said Godfrey to himself, ‘we | 
must empty it where it is, and make as | 
many journeys as may be necessary to take 
away all that is inside.” 
aut was about four miles from the end of 

ie promontory to the up of sequoias. 
It would therefore take sone time’ to do, 
this, and occasion ‘considerable fatigue. | 
Time did not press, however. As for the | 
fatigue, it was hardly worth thinking 
about. 

What did the box contain? Before re- 


the leather shield which protected the lock. 
But how was he to force it? 

It was a difficult job. Godfrey had no 
lever with which to bring his strength to 
bear. He had to guard against the risk of 
breaking his knife, and so he looked about 
for a heavy stone with which he could start 
the staple. 

The beach was strewn with jumps of 
hard silex in every form, which could do 
for a hammer. fF 

Godfrey picked out one as thick as his 
wrist, and with it he gave a tremendous 
whack on the plate of copper. 

To his extreme surprise the bolt shot 
through the staple immediately gave way. 

Either the staple was broken by the 
blow, or the lock was not y 

’s heart beat high as he stooped 
to lift up the box lid. 

It rose unchecked, and in truth had 
Godfrey had to get it to pieces he would 
not have done so without trouble. The 
trunk was a regular strong box. The in- 
terior was lined with sheet zinc, so that 
the sea-water had failed to penetrate. 
The objects it contained, however delicate 
they might be, would be found in @ per- 
fect state of preservation. 

And what objects! As he took them 
out Godfrey could not restrain exclama- 
tions of joy! Most assuredly the bor 
must have belonged to some highly prac- 
tical traveller, who had reckoned on getting 
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into a country where he would have to 
trust to his own resources. 

In the first place there was linen—shirts, 
tablecloths, shcets, counterpanes; then 
clothes—woollen jerseys, woollen socks, 
cotton socks, cloth trousers, velveteen 
trousers, knitted waistcoats, waistcoats of 
good heavy stuffs; then two pairs of 
strong boots, and hunting shows, and felt | 
hats. 

Then came a few kitchen and toilet 
utensils, ad an iron pot—the famous pot 
which was wanted so badly—a kettle, a| 
coffee-pot, a teapot, some spoons, some ; 
forks, some knives, a looking-glass, and 
brushes of all kinds, and what was by no 
means to be despised, three cans, contain- 
ing spirits, and several pounds of tea aad 
coffee. 

Then, in the third place, came some ; 
tools—an auger, n gimlct, a handsaw, an | 
assortment of nails and brads, a spade, a 
shovel, a pickaxe, a hatchet, an adze, 
etc., etc. 

In the fourth place there were some, 
weapons, two hunting-knives inthcir leather 
sheaths, a carbine and two muskets, three . 
revolvers, 8 dozen pounds of powder, many 
thousand caps, aa an important stock of 
lead and bulicts, all the arms seeming to be | 
of English make. There was also a small 
medicine chest, a telescope, a compass, and 
a ehronometer. 

There were also a few English books, 
several quires of blank paper, pencils, pens 
and ink, an almanack, a Bible with a 
New York imprint, and a ‘Complete 
Cook’s Manual.” 

Verily this is an inventory of what, 
under the circumstances, was an inestima- 
ble prize. 

Godfrey could not contain himsclf for | 
joy. Had he expressly ordered the 
trousseau for the use of shipwrecked folks 
in difficulties he could not have made it | 
tore complete. 

Abundant thanks were duc for it to 
Providence; and Providence had the 
thanks, and from an overflowing heart. 

Godfrey indulged himself in the pleasure 
of spreading out all his treasure on the | 
beach. Every object was looked over, but 
not a scrap of paper was there in the box 
to indicate to whom it belonged or the 
ship on which it had been embarked. 

Around the sea showed no signs of a 
recent wreck. 

Nothing was there on the rocks, nothing 
on the sands. The box must have becn 
brought in by the flood, after being atloat 
for perhaps many days; in fact, its size in 
proportion to its weight had assured for 
it sufficient buoyancy. 

The two inhabitants of Phina Island 
would for some time be kept provided in a 
large measure with the material wants of 
life—tools, arms, instruments, utensils, 
clothes—due to the luckiest of chances. 

Godfrey did net dream of taking all the 
things to Will Tree at once. Their trans- 

rt would necessitate several journeys, 
Ent he would have to make haste for fear 
of bad weather. 

Godfrey then put back most of the things 
in the box. A gun, a revolver, a certain 
quantity of powder and lead, a hunting- 
knife, tho telescope, and the iron pot, he 
took as his first load. 

The box was carefully closed and 
strapped up, and with a rapid step Godfrey 

back along the shore. 

Ah! What a ‘ion he had from 
Tartlet, an hour later! And the delight 
of the professor when his pupil ran over the 
*'s+ of their new riches! The pot—that pot 
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above everything—threw him into trans- 
ports of joy, culminating in a scrics of 
** hornpipes.”” 

It was only noon as yet. Godfrey wished 
after the meal to get back at once to 
Dream Bay. He would never rest until 
the whole was in safety at Will Tree. 


arms, the ammunition, and a part of the 
wearing apparel. 

Then they rested from their fatigue b- 
side the table, on which there smoked th 
stewed agouti, which they pronounced! 
most excellent. As for the meat, to liste: 
to the professor it would have been dificu 


Tartlet made no objection, and declared | even to imagine anything more exquiste! 
himself ready to start. It was no longer! Oh! the marvellous effect of privation' 
necessary to watch the fire. With the, On the 30th, the next day, Godfrey mi 
powder they could always get a light. But | Tartlet set forth at dawn, and in tin 
the professor was desirous tat during their | other journeys succeeded in emptying ani 
absence the soup which he was thinking | carrying away all that the box contain 
about might be kept gently on the simmer. , Before the evening, tools, weapons, instrn- 

The wonderful pot was soon filled with ; ments, utensils, were all brought, arranged, 
water from the stream, a whole quarter of ' and stowed away in Will Tree. 

a goat was thrown in, accompanicd bya: On the Ist of August, the bor its, 
dozen yamph roots, to take the place of | dragged along the beach not without dii- 
vegetables, and then a pinch or two of salt | culty, found a place in the tree and wi 
found in the crevices of the rocks gave ! transformed into a linen closet. 

seasoning to the mixture. ' Tartlet, with the fickleness of his mind 

“It must skim itself,” exclaimed Tartlct, : now looked upon the future through neo 
who seemed highly satisfied at his perform- | but rosy glasses. We can hardly fe 
ance. | astonished, then, that on this day, with his 

And off they started for Dream Bay by | kit in his hand, he went out to find bi 
the shortest road. The box had not been | pupil, and said to him in all sericumes. 
disturbed. Godfrey opencd it with care.|as if he were in the drawing-room ¢ 
Amid a storm of admiring cxclamations | Kolderup’s mansion, 
from Tartlet he began to pick out the; ‘“ a, Godfrey, my boy, don't ya | 
things. \ think it is time to resume our dancog 

In this first journey Godfrey and his | lessons?” 
companion, transformed into beasts of ' 
burden, carried away to Will Trec the 


(To be continued.) 


_ THE DRUMMER-BOY. 
“4A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 
By Lovis Rovsse.et. 


CHAPTER XIV.—RED FOX. 
Bee detachment had moved off, the ; ing of some drama of the sammary justic 
clatter of the iron shoes of the horses | of the New World. r 
on the stones of the footpath was getting | Is it then the wind which again sagittis 
fainter and fainter in the distance, and on | the boughs of the old oak, and makesth 
the now deserted bank the bivouac fires | leaves eddy down in a heavy shower sro 
wero throwing out but a dying glow. the corpse, which jerks in in the iss 
Av] ro it is finished! Poor little drum- | struggles of a life cut off too early? 
mer Ind! All your fine dreams of glory, { But no, it is not the wind. A dark fom 


“begun long ago in the far-off fields of | appears among the foliage. It jump 


Touraine, have only brought you to an | heavily on to the branch ‘which has serve! 
ignominious death. Your corpse, swing- | as the gibbet that it bends, and the bods 
ing on the gallows in this desert valley, | swings at the end of the tightened cort. 
will not even have the honour of Christian | And now, supple and agile, it crawls alos 
burial, and will become the prey of the! the bough; it reaches the end, and the 


Supple and agile, tt crawls along the bough. 


uncertain light from the fire at the fost of 
the tree barely discloses its outline. 
@man. 


birds of the air. The traveller who has 
lost his way, coming across your whitened 
skeleton, will flee from it in terror, think- 
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Astride of the branch he bends down 
ver the body. A knife flashes in his hand, 
nd the suddenly severed rope lets the 
ody drop to the ground. 1 

Like a tiger pn his prey, the unknown 
as jum) after his victim, and now, 
tooping over the body, he slackens off the 
ope which is strangling the neck. That 
one he pats the chest; he places his lips 
gainst those of Ralph, and then he rises, 
iuttering, 

“Too late!” 

Slowly he picks a few twigs from among 
he roots, and throws a handful on the fire. 
‘rackling, the fire springs up, and with its 
lad brilliancy lights up a stran; icture. 

On the ground lies poor Ralph, his face 
ontracted with pain and his eyes closed in 
eath. Near him stands the unknown. 
Ie is a giant of athletic build, and wears 

long leather cloak, which shows his 
aked ehest, and his legs clothed in em- 
reidered moccasins. Two large bands of 
ermilion relieve the bronze shadows of his 
we, and give hima truly diabolical aspect; 
rhile on his head nod three vulture plumes, 
ising from his black hair. 

At his belt, by the side of the bright 
lade which cut the rope, there hang a 
eavy tomahawk and a bag broidered all 
ver with strange ornaments. The man, 
2 such as knew the prairies and the 
imerican forests, was at once recognisable 
sa redskin on the war-path. 

Thoughtfully he remained, looking at 
oor Ralph’s body. What strange feeling 
f pity was it that kept him by the side of 
ne of the enemies of his race? What 
ould the death of this lad matter to him? 
Vas he not one of the accursed palefaces 
7ho had come to trouble the repose of these 
olitudes, and invade the hunting-grounds 
f his ancestors ? 

At length he was about to go. For the 
ast time he places his hand on the lad’s 
reast. But it would seem that the heart 
vas beating! The attentive Indian goes 
own on his knees. Most assuredly he has 
alt a shert, feeble pulsation! Maybe he 
s met too tel 

n his powel arms he catches ir 
talph, and throws him over his theakder. 
He does not even 
bend beneath the 
burden, and with a 
light step he quits 
the fatal tree. He 
reaches the river, and 
without a pause he 
steps down into the 
water, which, rush- 
ing and foaming, rises 
to his waist. Arrived 
it the other bank, he makes his way up the 
vank among the rocks and brushwood, and 
eaching the plain, he hastens towards the 
orest, whose sombre rampart girdles the 
iorizon. 

A feeble light glimmers in the wood. It 
s towards it that he advances. There, 
ust on the outskirt, among a few felled 
rees, is hidden a humble hut of roughly- 
iquared trunks, the home of some intrepid 
dioneer. 

The Indian has reached it, and with 
hosed fist he knocks at the badly-jointed 
planks of the heavy door. 

‘David Michaux, open quickly; itis I!” 

Some one doubtless recognised his voice, 
for immediately the door swung back, and 
there appeared a man with a long white 
beard and locks of snow encircling his face, 
and giving it a look of considerable aus- 
terity. He was no Indian, but a paleface, 
and, in spite of his white hair, everything 


about him told of strength and energy. 
In‘a firm grasp he still held the gun which 
he had taken up at the first sound. 

“It is you, Red Fox!” ssid he to the 
Indian. ‘‘I thought you were already far 
away from here. What is it brings you 
back so quickly ?” 

“The Great Spirit has guided my foot- 
steps;”” answered the redakin. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is your son whom I have brought back 
to you.” 

“My son!” exclaimed the old man, in a 
quivering voice, and he stepped. aside to 
allow the Indian to pass. 

And Red Fox entered the hut and placed 
Ralph’s body on a bed covered with furs. 

David stepped up to the couch and took 
a long look at the lad’s face. 

‘*Isit Pierre ?” asked a young girl, who, 
standing near the fire with her hands joined 
in silent prayer, had followed all that had 
passed. 

“No, Eva; it is not Pierre come back,” 
said the old man, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Heaven 
has taken him away for ever, and will not 
give us him back.” 


“Tf that lad is not your son, David, he | 


is at least your brother,” said Red Fox, 
“for he is a Frenchman. But words will 
not bring him back to life; we must look 
after him quickly if you do not wish him 
to die this time.” 

Again David approached the bed. In his 
rough hands he took the lad’s delicate 
wrist. Beneath his finger the pulse was 
beating fitfully and violently. 

“Eva,” said he, ‘‘ give me the cordial. 
This boy is in a fever; ho only wants 
sleep.” 

Teking the bottle which his daughter 
held out to him, he gently opened Ralph’s 
mouth and poured some of the liquor down 
his throat. The lad heaved a sigh and 
tried to rise, but fell back heavily on his 
couch. It was of little consequence, for the 
joltings received by him in the rapid 
journey made by Red Fox to the hut had 
‘been of more use than the skilled rubbings 
of a physician. The cordial of the pioneer 
seemed to complete the salutary effect of 
this agitation. The blood now circulated 
in the veins with more Evetiom, ine fear 

essed windpipe opened, the breathing 
came quite regular. 

“‘He is going to sleep,” said David, 
who stretched over the lad a warm buffalo 
skin. 
“Qh, father!” said Eva. ‘‘ may Heaven 
give back the poor lad’s life during his 
sleep! He is a Frenchman, as good Red 
Fox has said. He is our brother.” 

‘But tell us how you found the unhappy 
fellow, and how you managed to save 
him,” said David to the Indian. 

““When I left you this evening,” an- 
swered Red Fox, ‘‘I went down to the 
river and crossed it. The sun was already 
behind the Alleghanies, and I was walking 
on, with no suspicion of danger, when all 
of a sudden I saw a troop of cavalry 
appear on the top of the bank in front of 
me. Around me the bare earth offered 
no cover, and, not knowing whether the 
soldiers were friends or foes, I quickly 
climbed up into the old oak which marks 
the ford and lay out along one of the 
boughs. The reddened leaves still left by 
the autumn breezes hid me from all eyes. 
I had scarcely got into my hiding-place 
than the horsemen were near. I was wise ; 
they were the English. But instead of 
crossing the river, they stopped to rest and 
water their horses. They lighted their 
fires. I thought at first they were going 
to remain there all night, but I saw they 


did not pitch their tents, and so I felt 
quite at ease. The pale-faces hide them- 
selves from the look of the moon when they 
sleep. The chiefs sat themselves down-at. 
the foot of the oak, and I heard them talk- 
ing of a plan to surprise and pillage Lay- 
ton this very night. One of them at last. = 
had this lad, whom he had made prisoner, 
brought up to them. After questioning 
him, and calling him a French puppy, the 
chief ordered him to be killed. His people 
seized the boy and hanged him with a rope 
on one of the branches of the oak.” 

“Oh! how dreadful!” exclaimed Eva, 
clasping ker hands in pity. 

“The scoundrels!” said David. ‘A 
mero child too.” 

“‘@nce the decd was done,” continued 
Red Fox, ‘“ the English mounted and rode. 
off. Then I got down, undid the rope, and 
brought him here.” 

“You did well,” said the old man. 
‘‘Had the lad been an Englishman we 


| should have pity on him; but better, he 
‘is a Frenchman!” 


“Now, good-byo,” said Red Fox. ‘‘ Be- 
fore the new moon I must rejoin Saskatcha, 
the great chief. You will soon hear the 
war-cry of the Hurons and the Saulteux, 
and I promise to decorate the door of your 
hut with as many English scalps as will 
cover it.” 

** Adieu, Red Fox,” said David. ‘‘ When 
you: return, the lad you have saved will 
thank you himself.”’ 

The Indian wrapped his mantle around 
him and glided out of the hut. 

(To be continued.) 

OLp MARLBURIANS AND THE LonDon Poor.— 
Ameeting ef old Marlburians was held on a recent 
afternoon in the College Hall, Westminster, for 
the purpose of considering the best manner of 
forming an association amongst them to work 
amongst the London poor. In the formation of 
this association the circular convening the meet- 
ing stated there was scarcely any gift which 
could not be turned to account ; those who had 
a talent for organisation ; those who were good 
at accounts ; those who were fond of games or 
of children ; those who could sing, play, or read 
aloud ; those who had the gift of sympathy, 
and those who had the common advantage of 
the culture of a public-school education, could 
all find work in which they could minister to 
the needs of humanity, and add to the satisfac- 
tion of their own lives, It was not intended 
that those who rendered any of these services. 
should be bound, or should consider themselves 
bound, to distinctive creed or observances of 
any particular denomination of Christians. 
Loyalty to Christ and devotion to His service 
form the only bond of union. The Dean of West- 
minster (Dean Bradley), who presided, said it 
would bea very good thing if the lessons learned 
at Marlborough should SHossom out in good 
works among the poor, by young men who camo 
up to London from the school, and if they could 
that day lay the foundation of an association 
which should bind them together in their 
labours,—The Rev. Septimus Hansard then 
moved, ‘‘That it is important to encourage 
work on the part of young men amongst tho 

r in London."—The Rev. G. C. Bell, Head 
Waster of Marlborongh School, said they had 
already established a mission at Tottenham, 
which was in itself a very great help towards 
encouraging a spirit of unselfishness amonget . 
the boys. It would, bowever, be a still greater 
help if they were able to enlist the labours of 
old scholars among the poor. After some re- 
marks from the Rev. tr. Barnett and Mr. 
Isaacson, the Bishop of Bedford, and Mr. 
E. C. Hawkins (the secretary), it was resolved 
that such an association as was proposed should 
be formed, and the names of those willing to 
join it were at onco enrolled. Our readers may 
remember that Eton and Harrow are already 
well forward in such work. 
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THE STORY OF A BIG SNOWSTORM 
IN GLEN ROWAN. 

“Full knee-deep lies the winter snow.” 
r was a big snowstorm. Snow, snow, 
persistent, pitiless snow, had been 
steadily falling day after day in great 
feathety flakes, drifting into hitherto un- 
known chinks and crannies in the rough 
stonework of our old moorland house, and, 
in hard, frozen pellets, peppering and 
cementing the drifts till they were like 
iron. Snow in every form that snow can 
take had been besieging our Highland 


\Preiake i moonlight, disappearing with & 
home for days past, filling up and bulging Scribble @ rough plan, for which, I dare | shriek into the black depths of # 


out what had hitherto been depressions, 
and altogether so altering the aspect of all 
outdoor surroundings as to afford a daily 
source of amusement and speculation as to 
what would be the next transformation 
wrought by the white invader. 

We boys, my brother Jack and I, were 
well accustomed to cope. with bad weather, 
and were national and hardy enough to 
look upon nain up to a certain consistency 
as being literally what Southerners sar- 
castically designate ‘‘ Scotch mist,” and, 
by the aid of stout boots and leggings, 
and impenetrable macintoshes, to defy 
the elements as a rule; but this snowstorm 
fairly licked us—beat us altogether, oblite- 
rating, as it did, our well-known land- 
marks, and making it a matter of no small 
difficulty and danger to venture any dis- 
tance from home amongst the treacherous 
drifts which had formed in every direction, 
In fact, we were positively forbidden, 
ander severe penalties, to attempt any of 
our usual peregrinations, although we 
would fain have tried to penetrate to some 
of our favourite haunts to see how they 
looked in their snowy mantle, 

Jack was a year older than myself, and 
we were inseparable chums, our occasional 
tiffs only having the effect of making us 
setter friends when once the storm had 
olown over. One reason, perhaps, of our 
getting on together better than many 
orothers was my great admiration for him. 
! believed in him thoroughly; I trusted 

implicitly, and looked up to him, both 


physically and mentally, as my superior, 
}and of a bolder and more adventurous 

spirit, copying him even, I am afraid, so 

far as to imitate some of his faults, whilst 

he, on the other hand, would patronise me 
| and gracefully accept the proffered hom- 
| age. 
|. We had lost our mother some years 
before the time of my story, and lived with 
our father, who had recently retired from 
the army and taken on lease this very out- 
| of-the-way old house up in a wild and 
lonely but very lovely part of Scotland. 
He superintended our education under a 
| resident tutor, and was our companion in 
many a ha; pay jishing or botanising ex- 
cursion, an actually permitted Jack 
| this year, for the first time, to try his little 
utmost at grouse annihilation, although 
) my brother’s efforts amongst the birds 
| were not productive of such slaughter as 
amongst the brown burn trout. 
| We led a solitary but such a happy life 
up in that dear old Glen Rowan—‘ our 
own glen,” as we used to call it, when the 
adventure occurred which I am going to 
| fall you about. x * 

'o properly understand our juxtaposition 

| to the places that occur in ay story, I will 


2 
sey Our good Haldar will:be ‘able to 

a little bit of room, taking up, as it does, 
less of his valuable space, and showing 
more clearly than a written description 
how it was that the events came about 
which caused us to have a full house on 
Christmas Eve, 1870. There was no Boy’s 
Own Paper, by-the-by, in those days. 
How welcome its red cover would have 
been up Glen Rowan on the long winter 
nights! 

About three-quarters of a mile from our 
house ran the single line of the Strath 
Rowan Railway, although that did not put 
us much nearer the outer world, as the 


point I speak of was distant five miles o 
one side and seven on the ¢ 
| railway station. We bo 
| of our own, which led # 
| plantemeees at the side of 


to where a gap in the t . 
of tol er on 
ja of the Jine and 8 


tama and we'used to love to 


One of our fa 
fain would have visited, h 
sible, was a lonely little 
mountains immediately uve 
line. This was a great pls 
expeditions, swarming, as 
trout, and we pictured too 

grand it would look now 
| cipitous hill-sides running” 
the water on every sid 
wrapped in white—and b 
the trout would like the 
affairs. We had tidings of bh 
water of the tarn must be fi 
which flowed our 
ling down the hill-side from'th 
series of waterfalls and P 
now dashing along in a for 
rent. : 


Day after day, as 
brought the snow with 4 S 
brought a clear sky and inten 
the moon at the time I speak 6 
full, the scene at night was 
and beautiful—‘‘ a count 
silver and wedding cake!” 


to say. ia 
Our great amusement—and 
was, too—had been to keep cle 
| nel path,” as we called it, so 
nightly peep at the passing & 
capital sight it was to see" 
green lights dashing along in 


like some weird genii-king of 
tains going home to bed in a 
Christmas Eve had arrived, 
very much disappointed, as we i 
to have the house full of friend 


olly party, both old and y 
had been with us the year 
alas! the state of the rou 
roads—even in good weather notl 
to boast of—rendered it utterly 
for our friends, the nearest of wit 
six miles away, to be with us, 
‘* Bother the mow! Pe eve 
not be helped, and our d ‘“ 
as much Stpev'rointed as we 
I am sure, tried to impress mn 
pleasure still to come is better & 
that is t, an axiom which iil 
very well philosophically, but is.nol 
quite so easy to accept. 

Christmas Eve, as I say, ‘hat 
Jack and I were determined to 
at our train in place of any 
lively to cheer us up, 80 p 0 
outhouse we dignified by the 
“workshop” to light our e 
arm ourselves with our iron-p 
not that the former were of much 
in the densest parts of the plantation, 
Resets from the surrounding = 

owing us our path plainly 1 
somehow they seemed to shed 5 sort of 
official lustre over the , 80 We 
still stuck to them in of father’ 
chaff about “going to lok for the m0 
with dark lanterns” ! 


“dump! Don't be frightened.” 
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Our “‘ workshop ” contained a wonderful | “There, now, we've gone and missed 


assortment of what, on looking back, I am 
now certainly disposed to consider as ‘‘a 
wheen o’ muckle trash,” although we used 
to be mightily offended with Mary Drum- 
mond, our old nurse, now promoted to 
housekeeper, for daring so to disparage 
our precious possession. Poor old Mary! 
she was one of those staunch retainers, part 
and parcel of the family, now so rarely met 
with even in the North, where once they 
were so common. We had lighted our 
lanterns, and were ready to start, when 
Jack, turning to shut the door, chanced to 
let the light of his bull’s-eye fall upon a 
small coil of rope lying amongst a tangled 
heap of twine in our ‘string corner.” He 
turned back, and, shaking it out, wound 
it round his waist. 

“Why, what’s that for?” I asked. 

“Oh!” he replied, importantly, giving 
a final pull to the knots, ‘‘there is no say- 
ing what might happen, you know; we 
might perhaps land in a drift, and then the 

would be useful, you sec.” 

‘bat Jack had only some not very clear 
notions respecting ropes, snow, and Alpine 
adventures I feel certain, although to this 
day he still declares that he had a positive 
presentiment that ‘‘something was going 
to happen,” .and so took the rope with 
him. 
‘* We're late, old man, so come on; we 
will miss her; we’d better look sharp, al- 
though she isn’t always up to time.” 

The ‘“‘she” referred to in this very un- 
grammatical speech was the train. Her 
usual want of punctuality being a very 
unconscious sarcasm upon a frailty which 
I am afraid is frequently too common 
amongst the fair sex! 

We were soon in our “ tunnel path,” now 
really nearly a sort of tunnel itself, so high 
were the two white walls we had piled up 
on either side of the tall dark stems of the 
fir-trees, looming weirdly and mysteriously 
in the fitful gleams of the moonbeams 
which gleamed through the sombre 
branches, bending and oreaking under 
their snowy burden and occasionally de- 
positing a miniature avalanche on our 

eads as we ecrunched along over the 
feathery whiteness. 

‘We were about half way down the glen 
when we both felt that there was s some- 
thing odd and unfamiliar about the night 
for which neither of us could account. It 
was in every way as like those that had 

receded it as possible—the same clear 
fara frost, the same bright moon and stars 
overhead ; but there was 8 something curious 
and strange, a something wanting that we 
could not account for. This feeling op- 
pressed us both, although neither liked to 
tell the other about it, till Jack shouted 
out merrily, 

“Come along, old fellow, let us have a 
song,” adding, in rather an uneasy and 
awed tone, ‘‘rt does seem so awfully silent 
to-night.” 

That was it? It was awfuliy silent! 
We stood looking at each other for a mo- 
ment without speaking, and then I burst out, 

“Oh! Jack, where is the burn?” 

_ Where was it? We had come to a point 
in the plantetion closely approaching the 
burn-side, and instead of the familiar roar 
of the waterfall there was now only a faint 
tinkling and tripling audible from the dark 
abyss below, and it was the absence of this 
accustomed sound which had so confused 
us. Where was the burn? that was the 
question. But our attention was suddenly 
diverted by the rattle of the approaching 
train in the valley beneath. 


1 


her!” exclaimed Jack, impatiently. 
‘was sure we would be too late!” 

“Well,” I retorted, sharply, ‘if you 
hadn’t waited to bother about that old bit 
of rope I’m sure we would—” 

Here I was suddenly cut short by a shrill 
whistle, merging into a prolonged piercing 
screech, echoing fearfully through the 
wood after the previous silence, the rever- 
beration sending avalanche after avalanche 
from the fir branches overhead. 

“Semething has happened!” shouted 
my brother, dashing frantically forward, I 
following to the best of my ability, till we 
reached the gap commanding the view of 
the line. 

Here we saw at once how matters stood. 
Below lay the train, fast embedded in a 
snowdrift, which had slid down the moun- 
tain side, completely blocking the mouth 
of the second tunnel. The main drift, into 
which the engine had run, had been 
augmented by smaller masses, evidently 
detached from the rocks above by the force 
of the concussion, this additional accumu- 
lation nearly burying the engine and the 
two first carriages. The snow frizzling 
away in great steam clouds as it invaded 
the rapidly cooling engine boiler, the 
twinkling movement of green and red 
lights, the gleam of the whole train, 
mingled with the shouts of the officials 
and the tumult of the few but now 
thoroughly alarmed passengers, combined 
to form a scene in that lonely, white, 
raoonlit glen which will never be effaced 
from my memory. 

We paused for a moment on the crest of 
the descent, looking down upon the un- 
wonted scene, when suddenly my brother, 
who was a little in front of me, turned 
round, his face pale in the moonlight, and 
pointed up to the opposite mountain side. 

-“*Look! look there!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ not 
a moment to be lost—follow me!” 

I did look, and saw at once the peril of 
those in the carriages down in the cutting 
below. Down the mountain’s side, but 
still far up near the tarn, the burn, which 
aust have been blocked up by a barrier of 
ice and snow, had burst its dam, and was 
now dashing down right upon the tunnel, 
an awful deadly torrent gleaming in the 
moonlight. It was descending right upon 
the cutting, which in a few minutes must 
be completely submerged. 

Almost before I could realise matters I 
found myself beside the carriages, Jack 
having fastened one end of his rope to the 
trunk of a pine-tree overhanging the steep 
sides of- the cutting, and swung himself 
down by it, I following. 

There were but few passengers in the 
train, and Jack, shouting to them of their 
danger, soon brought them out of the car- 
Tiages. 

We were close beside a first-class com- 
partment, out of which leapt a stalwart 

igure, clad in a huge military ulster, and 
wearing a French soldier's kepi, at the 
same time stretching out his arms to a well 
wrapped-up little girl, who peered out 
from the cushions and rugs in the cosey 
interior of the compartment. 

“Come along, Nina! Jump! don’t be 
frightened. Catch held firmly. Now. 
then, there you are!” said he, as he landed 
her safely ou the snowy ridge beside us. 

Nina! the name struck ene as being 
strangely familiar; however, there was no 
time for speculation then, but afterwards, 
when all were saved by clambering or 
being hauled up the rocky sides of the 
cutting by Jack’s rope, and we had watched 


“y 


the torrent invade the carriages, cori: 
them completely in a few moments, o: 
military-looking friend turned tou, ui- 
ing who we were, and how it was this: 
had arrived in the very nick of time. 
““What!” he exclaimed, when we ti! 
him; ‘Colonel Maclean’s boys! Wh. 
then, my lads, allow me to introduc 52 
to your Cousin Nina, whom you hirer 
often heard of, and I am your Unele Itz. 
who hoped to give you all s plessant e- 
prise by popping in unexpectedly, thong: 
scarcely tt such a way as this!” 


Need I say more? It was ined x 


his way through London. What s re: 
ing there was at home, and what a (r- 
mas Day we spent, I leave you to im= 
And that is the story of the Big Sirs 
in Glen Rowan, 


PECULIAR PUNISHMENT. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 


I fe you will look at the map of the 
14.8., long. 172 w., you will o} 
group of islands, which you will 
marked ‘ Navigators’ Islands.” 
named by the early discoverers by n 
skill shown by the natives in navigate: 
canoes, The native name is, horere, Sj 
and we, therefore, call the inhabitants S:=* 
in king of them in the present pp 
These same Samoans, although co 
the denomination of savages, inasmu: 
cannot be classed amongst civilised cot 
more neurly deserve the so freque 
plied prefix of “noble” than pet: 
other race of whom travellers have 
Hospitable to a degree, welcoming the 
and entertaining him to the utm 
their means, affectionate in dispositin. : 
liarly fond of their children, and seu 
honest, they stand out in bald * 
from tho unpleasant background fi- 
Uy the majority of the races of mak 
have not enjoyed the elevating in 
Christianity and the civilisation which 
in its wake. They are withal of large #7 
and possessed of great strength and cours: 
their courtesy and kindliness of demren 7 
made a t impression upon all st: * 
visited them. They may indeed te * 
**nature’s gentlemen.” ae 
They have a regular code of pani" 
some of which are cortainly pecaliar #™% 
by a European. For instance, there 5 
depicted in the left-hand top corner of 
tration, which is only inflicted in vert 
cases, and isthe punishment which, next? 
itself, is most abhorrent in the eyes of 1°? 
(page 252). It is a punishment whi: 
laughed at by any cirilised burgler ot 
who, if offered his choice betwern it ant 4 
for breakfast,”* or even a few weeks i* 4 
from society, would undoubtedly hail * ' 
unbounded delight. Not so this “ait? 
savage.” To him the greatest degra 
can suffer is to be likened to a pig, 
consists the sting of the whole matter. 
sometimes a very prickly one—is cat, * 
offender's hands and feet having been ti 
slung across it after the fashion in whi b . 
pig would be carried on his way to the | 
his being done, he is hoisted on ta the { 
of two men and taken through the © 
the house of the person agninst shom !* 
offended, who is generally so satisfied ™ 
severity of the punishment that when 
prit is Jaid helpless at his fret he © 
release without requiring any further |? 


In the opposite corner of the illus! 
piesa 


pod 


* The cat-o'-nine-taila 
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1 the punishment inflicted for lighter 
es, which consists in compelling the culprit 
it himself before the judges and take 
1 bites of an extremely pungent and 
aus root. For some offences he is obliged 
ow into the air and catch again and again 
skly sea-urchin, whose needlelike spikes 
the flesh, and, snapping off beneath the 
e of the skin, give him cause to remember 
no time to come the peccadilloes of which 
y have been guilty. 
he central compartment is shown a method 
ital punishment in vogue in bygone times 
m, Burmah, and many parts of India and 
of the neighbouring countries. Monsieur 
Ronsselet, whoso name is pleasantly fami- 
a writer in our paper, describes an execu- 
+ he saw it in 1864 at Baroda, the capital 
territory of one of the most powerful of 
tive princes of India—tho Guicowar. 
punishment was inflicted upon an unhappy 
lith, who had assisted in the escape of 
volitical prisoners, who had been con- 
in the state prison for many years. Tho 
ith picked the lock and the prisoners 
1, but were recaptured, together with the 
ith, by the Mahratta cavalry. 
y were at once tried, and all found guilty. 
ur prisoners were immediately beheaded, 
e locksmith was condemned to undergo 
in this terrible shape. 
vas first bound hand and foot, and fas- 
by a long cord to the hind leg of an 
at. The elephant was then urged through 
ets of the city at a sharp trot, at every 
ving the cord a violent jerk, and causing 
jy of the poor locksmith to bound again 
nin from the rough pavement. The un- 
man actually survived the shocks he 
d, and after traversing the city ho was 
d, and by a refinement of cruelty a glass 
‘twas given to him. He was then made 
sland place his head upon a stoae, when 
Terings were brought to an end by one 
of the elephant’s enormous foot. 
Chinese are adepts in the art of cruelty, 
e methods adopted by them of maltreat- 
e poor human body as punishments for 
* fancied offences are legion. Of the 
we have already spoken. This is but 
their minor punishments, but some of 
nodes of inflicting death are cruel in the 


e 
iuch a category belongs the punishment 
in the illustration, All mandarins have 
> power of inflicting death—that is to say, 
of the acknowledged methods of capital 
ment iu vogne in that strange country, 
s beheading, crucifixion, deprivation of 
ind soon. Therefore, if a mandarin de- 
‘get rid of an inferior who has unfortu- 
got within his clutches, he has to compass 
th in some underhand way. In the pre- 
se the victim is suspended by his pigtail 
te top of a strong hainboo cage, his torture 
increased by the fact of his toes being 
tmnitted to touch the ground, but without 
ag him any support. Then a guard is 
over him, to prevent the charitably in- 
from giving him food or drink, or hold- 
averse with him in any manner; and, 
tposed to the eloments by night and by 
ad deprived of sustenance of every kind, 
ishes miserably. Occasionally the form 
iishment is varied by the sufferer's head 
passed through a hole in the top of the 
ais whole weight dependiug from it as 
The result, of course, is the same. 
singular that a Chinaman will prefer to 
‘ erucifixion rather than by beheading, 
sthe greatest horror of appearing in the 
sorld withont his head, and therefore 
sa slow and lingering death rather than 
uich—by comparison, at any rate—is in- 
aeons, for the Chinese headsmen are no 
exponents of their art, and a man must 
rough a long apprenticeship before he is 
ered fit for the office. During this appren- 
ip he passes his time in slicing with the 
headsman’s sword at turnips, which serve 
) practice on in the place of criminals, A 
rawn around the turnip, and until he 


can infallibly cut the turnip in two without de- 
viating a hair's-breadth from that line he is not 
considered fit to take his place in the profession 
to which he is aspiring. i 

Our readers have already had a peep at one of 
the several curious races of mankind which in- 
habit the banks of the great Lake Tchad in 
Central Africa, when, in the last volume, they 
were introduced to the Kenamboan fishermen. 
On the opposite side of this vast body of water 


is the kingdom of Bornou, to which Major ; 


Denham made a journey full of peril and ad- 
venture some years since. 

In his history of the expedition he describes 
with great minuteness the journey across tho 
tremendous desert which lies between Mourzuk 
and Bornou, whose ‘dark, frowning hills of 
naked rock looked down upon the skeletons, or 
shrivelled mummies, of slaves and camels who 
had been left to die by their owners as they had 
fallen from weakness under the indescribable 
fatigues of the route. In parts the desert 
presented one vast level surface of sand, in 
which all animals, save the camels, sank ahkle 
deep. In some places the travellers were well- 
nigh pestered to death by the hordes of noxious 
insects which incessantly attacked them, whilst 
in others the solitude was unbroken by the sight 
of a living creature of any description, and even 
the whirring of the wings of one of their tor- 
mentors would have almost been hailed o3 a 
relief. At times they passed from eighty to 
ninety skeletons each day, but the numbers 
which lay about the wells were countless. Their 
camels frequently became as it were drunk ; 
their oyes would become heavy, and without 
animation ; their gait staggering, and occasion- 
ally they would fall as a man in a state of in- 
toxication. ‘ 

However, Major Denham at length reached 
Bornou, and several times witnessed such a 
punishment as that represented in the engraving. 
‘The victim was suspended by his waist-cloth in 
order that the executioner might deliver his 
blows without the possibility of their effect 
being frustrated by his struggles, Mejor Denham 
saw the punishment inflicted in its sevcrest 
form upon an unhappy Bornese, who had added 
to the magnitude of ins crime by committing it 
during the Rhamadan, or sacred fast of the 
Mohammedans, 

The man was sentenced to receive four hun- 
dred stripes from a terrible whip made of a 
single thong of hippopotamus hide, at the end 
of which was a knob, which, as each blow was 
given, wound round the body of the culprit and 
struck with great force agdinst the chest and 
upper part of the stomach. Ho was first despoiled 
of his ornaments, which were given to the man 
who had informed sgainst him; his head was 
then shaved as a mark of degradation ; he was 
required to kiss the whip and acknowledge, in a 
loud voice, the justice of his sentence, and the 
punishment began. 

Eight atalwart slaves of the sheikh supported 
him by his waist-cloth, and the punishment was 
administered by two other powerful fellows, who 
relieved each other after every thirty or forty 
strokes. After the first two hundred blows the 


blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and | 


shortly after the full number had been inflicted 
the poor wretch was a corpse. During the whole 
scene not so much as a single sigh was extorted. 

In Abyssinia, the land of which 80 little was 
known until quite recently, the abode of the 
fabled Prester John of medixval times, there 
exists a scries of very severe punishments, 

These punishments appear to be entirely 
directed against the persons of those who are 
condemned to suffer them, and consist, for the 
most part, of such savage practices as cutting 
off the hands or feet, and flogging with an 
immense whip termed the ‘‘giratfe.’” It is for- 
tunate for the Abyssinians that they are sensitive 
to pain only in a very slight degree, and that 
they are able to suffer with comparative im- 
punity injuries which would, in most cases, 
prove fatal to Europeans. 

The loss of a hand or foot, which is the pun- 
ishment inflicted for such crimes as rebellion 
and sacrilege, is rendered much more dreadful 
on account of the clumsy way in which the 


operation is performed. In place of striking- 
the member off at one blow, as one would natu- 
rally imagine would be the case, the executioner 
slowly severs the limb at the joint with a short 
curved knife, and if he be clumsy or careless, 
the victim is called upon to suffer very severe 
torture. It is usual to present the executioner 
with a feo, in order that he may be induced to 
use a keen weapon, and to bring all his dexterity 
to bear upon the operation. A vase of boiling 
oil stands ready at hand, into which the sufferer 
—generally with considerable nonchalance, all 
things considered—plunges the bleeding stump, 
in order that the flow of blood may be assuaged. 
Sometimes the use of the oil is forbidden, and 
the culprit is permitted to bleed to death. 

The punishment represented in the engrav- 
ing is that usually inflicted for theft. Tho 
“‘giraffe” is of grent length and weight. It is. 
made of hide, and is capable of inflicting fright- 
ful wounds. The culprit, stripped to the waist, 
is led into the marketplace by two men to 
receive his sentence. ‘After every stroke the 
luckless crimital is forced to shout, “All yc 
who see me thus, profit by my example !” 

The law in the case of debtors is barbarous in 
the extreme. The defaulter is hauled to prison, 
where he is fastened to the wall by a kind of 
bracelet, which is clasped round one of his. 
wrists and hammered together. As time goes on, 
and the debt yet remains unpaid, the bracelet 
is hammered closer and closer, until by stop- 
pose of the circulation the hand becomes. 

numbed, and finally drops off from mortifica-. 
tion. ‘The dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” 

In the south-west corner of France lies 
a vast tract of country, as remarkable for- 
its aspect as are the inhabitants for the sim- 
plicity of their manners. It consists of enor- 
mous stretches of moorland and marsh, and 
appropriately enough gives its name to the 
district, Les Landes, On these landes may be 
seen the singular spectacle of shepherds mounted 
on stilts ten feet high, aided by which it is said 
they can vie in speed with a trotting horse. 
With their assistance also they are enabled to 
keep a watch upon their huge flocks of sheep, 
to wade through the deep ditches of the district, 
and to defend themselves from the wolves that 
occasionally honour them with their visits. An 
illustration of one of these shepherds, mounted 
upon his stilts, was given in ‘‘Curiositics of 
Locomotion,” in the preceding volume. 

As may well be imagined, the people are a 
primitive race, and retain a number of odd 
customs, such as in most European countries- 
have long since fallen before the advancing tide 
of civilisation. One of these, /'asouade, or féte- 
de W’dne, is represented in our illustration. 

Should it become a matter of common know- 
ledge that a husband is outrageously henpecked 
by his better half, it is determined to perform 
Uasouade in honour of the victim. 

The ceremony generally takes place in the- 
evening, and each one arrives at the rendezvous. 
carrying eome instrument, more often than not 
the spoil of the kitchen, from which he can 
obtain the largest amount of sound with the 
smallest amount of exertion. Then to a tre- 
mendous charivari from the beating of pots. 
and pans, the blowing of cow-horns, the ringing 
of bells, and, in fact, the use of any and every 
instrument capable of adding to the din, the- 
procession sets out. 

At its head is a person of grave appearance, 
who in his pompous march exaggerates the most 
extravagant antics of a typical drum-major. In 
his hand. he carries a pole, at the end of which 
is a lighted lantern. He leads by the halter an 
ass, upon which is mounted a man masqueradin, 
in a woman's garments, carrying a distaff, an 
loudly making confession of his fault in allow- 
ing his wife to occupy the position which of 
right belongs to the man as head of the house- 
hold, for he represents the unhappy henpecked 
one. 

Should they be lucky enough to get hold of 
the real Simon Pure, the veritable gentleman 
most interested in the performance, they mount 
him upon the ass with his face to its tail, which 
he holds in his hand’ “Hethus shows.his pitifub 
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e to the noisy throng which follows him, | the duties of the husband as number one in composed for the occasion, is then sung with a 
which, pursuing him with hue and cry, | domestic affairs. This oration is generally in- | roaring chorus, and an al fresco accompaniment 
s against him a man disguised asa woman, | terlarded with scraps of dog-Latin dragged in | from the hard-worked kitchen utensils. 

lays the réle of a fury, and showers upon | haphazard, whether with or without meaning | These preliminaries at an end, the husband is. 
torrent of fants and satire. ‘ke isa mace of no uence, A fiourieh of ane Feauired to make eontesnicn of ee jetenly and 
» cortége at length arrives opposite cow-horns, accompani a tremendous fan- promise to make amends for the past 

of the victim, where one of Tes nomber | faronade upon the pots ty kettles, celebrates | ordering things differently in the future’ y 
unces a grandiloquent mock oration upon | the listeners’ approval of the harangue. A song, | T. 0c. H. 


MEN OF THE DAY. 


Garner Wotsk ey, henceforth to 
be known as Baron Wolseley, was 
near Dublin in 1838, the son of 
Wolseley, in the 25th Regiment of 
and entered the army in 1852. He 
| with the 8th Foot in the Burmese 
f that year. In the Crimea he won 
ction while serving with the 90th 
Infantry. At the siege of Sebas- 
he was severely wounded. He was 
t_at the capture of Lucknow during 
ndian Mutiny, and he took part also 
e Chinese Campaign of 1860. In 
he commanded. the e ition to the 
River; and in 1878 he carried the 
tee War to a successful issue, re- 
g the thai ot Parliament and a 
of £25,000 for his ‘‘ courage, energy, 
erseverance.” He was also then 
da k.c.8. With the honours that 
ed upon him came other duties, In 
he was sent to Natal to administer 
ffairs, and his services were again 
into requisition there in the settle- 
of Zululand at the close of the last 
In 1878 he was appointed Adminis- 
of the Island of rus, At the 
of the outbreak in t he was 
g the office of Quartermaster- 
al. The celerity with which h 
ht the recent campaign to a close 
him higher historical rank than 
his previons achievements. 


8 uch genius his, we chose him to command ; 
I Mness deters him not ; he leaves our land 
Resolved once more at danger’s post to stand. 


G reat was the peril, bravely was it faced, 
All was well planned, minutest details traced ; 
Rebellion quelled, restored the Khedive's 
throne ; 
Nor sought we aid, the glory ours alone! 
B ach British soldier echoed back the cry, 
“'T rue to our colours, let us do or die!” 


‘W orthy commander of the nation’s host ! 

Of all her heroes thon art honoured most. 

Long may thy power, long thestrengthendure, 

§ oldiers to lead and triumphs to ensure ! 

B gypt is free, and Tel-el-Kebir’s name 

Lends heightened lustre to the British fame 5 

B ngland rejoices o’er the victory won, 

Yet mourns the brave who fell, whose work 
is done ! 


RR T 


Tewfik Pasha. Arabi Pasha. 


Tewrik Pasna, the Khedive or | rebellion, was born about the year 1836, in the | rapidly to the rankoflieutenant-colonel. During 
sovereign of Egypt, was born in 1853, | province of Sharkiyeh, in’ Lower Egypt. “He | the reign of the Inte Khedive he was cashiered, it 

led to the sovereignty in 1873. The | claims descent in the male line from Husseyn, | is said, on a false charge ; and when reinstated 
hedive was first given by firman of the | the youngest son of the Prophet Mahomed, and appears to have soon made himself the champion 
1867, and was designed tobe hereditary. | is, therefore, of a family reputed holy by the Mos- | of the army, which had also its grievances. He 
Anmxp Bey ARABI, the leader of the lems, though his mother was an Egyptian. Early | Tose rapidly to power. How he used his influence, 
id Nationalist party, and head of the recent | in life he entered the army as a private, but rose : and with what results, all Europe knows. 
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MAZES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


PART It. 


ape most celebrated I:byrinth of old, and, ' 
indeed, the original and only genuine one, | 
avas that said to have been built by Daedalus 

the Inventive, for King Minos of Crete, and used | 
as the prison of that extraordinary monster the , 
Minos-Taurus, or Minotaur. 

There was a labyrinth in Crete. There is 
now. But although it may seem a pity to demo- 
lish one of the most interesting Irgends of: 
antiquity, and one that, as we shall see farther | 
on, was so frequently used as an allegory by the | 
Church of the middle ages, we are compelled to 
confess that it was not built by any hand of 
man. It is, indecd, much older tain any 
human work. The word meaas a large and } 
complicated subterranean cavern, with many | 
intricate pas similar to those of a mine, ! 
and this description applies exactly to that ; 
portion of the Cretan cliffs near Gortyna, where i 
the haunt of the Minotaur has been placed. + 
The maze was already there. There was no, 
need to construct it, and no other ruins of the 
pretended De:dalian work haye ever been secn 
or heard of in the island. 

The legend runs—for we may as well give it, 
for the benefit of our smaller readers who have 
not yet undergone the ngonies of the classical 
aictionary—that Dmdalus the Athenian, the ! 
inventor of the wedge, the axe, the pulley, and ! 
the level, and the constructor of the earliest 
automata, designed the labyrinth and—forgot the | 
plan. King Minos, the great la ing ruler | 
-of Crete, put him and his son Icarus into the 


maze, hoping to keep them prisoners; but the 
wily mechanician was not to be done. He 
“tried his hand at aerial navigation, and con- 


trived two pairs of wings out of feathers 
and wax; and with them, on a hot, sunshiny 
day, the father and son bade farewell to the 
centre of the labyrinth, and with a hop, step, 


and a jump, and many a flap, flew up over its, 


intricate passages away ‘from the island, and out 
over the sea, Icarus, boy-like, tried to do too 
much ; he flew too hich, and his wings melting 
in tha sun, h- d.oy-ped into the sea, which was 
hence named after him, while Daedalus coutinned 
his flight to Cum, and thence to Sicily, where 
he resumed his inventive career. 

The Minotaur, who afterwards became sole 
inhabitant of the labyrinth, received as part of 
his food the annual Athenian tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens, This continued for 
many years, but at last there came a consign. 
ment of his meals ccntaining the hero Theseus, 
resolved on his destruction. Theseus first had 
Ariadne fall in love with him, and from her 
obtained a thread, which he paid out as he 
passed along the devious passages to guide him 
through the twistings and turnings when he 
came back. The Minotaur was slain, With 
the aid of the clue, Theseus found his way out, 
and then returned to Athens with the six youths 
and seven maidens who with him had Leen sent 
to the sacrifice. 

Of this fabulous Cretan labyrinth all subse- 
quent onesare butimitations, whether we get them 
rch ornaments or floor designs in churches, 


as 
as cireular sunken paths on hill-sides, as at Wing, 


in Rutlandshire, a plan of which is heve given, 


or as the close-cut hedges in gardens and | 
pleasure-grounds, like that of William 11., so 


well known at Hampton Court, 


REPTILES AND FISHES: 
HOW TO STUFF AND SET THEM? 

By Gonpon STAsces, ¥.D., 25, 
PART IL 


qa catch your fish, as Mother Sx: 

said about the bare. I hope for 
honour or glory it will bea big one m! 
one—a Thames salmon, perhaps, scalin: 
five pounds, or a monster pike, at who 5 
greatest enemy could uot point the 2-: 
scorn and say, 

«Merely a jack.” 

Well then, if you have not caught y 
wo and buy one; not a skate, you ko." 
conger cel—something betwixt and be 
far as shape goes; say a mackerél, ! 
assure you there is not the least lit: 
studying a paper on stuffing unless ye. 
sabject before you. In my last pay 
not say to you, ‘Go and catch your 
Snakes are not so easily found in 
although adders are uvpleasantly 
the Seottish Highlands and in sen: 
Dorset and Devon; bat if you re 
have a case of nicely stutfad 
arranged reptiles, a sixpenny adverti- 


“Vivarium.” You will get the comm t: 
snakes for about a shilling or eighteca}= 
you may either keep them as pets ork 
and set them up. 

Now, iny boy readers, I have sat dos: 
to write to y! sout the skinning at 
up of fishes. Adjuining my elbow b-” 
with scalpel, scissors, forceps, and all: 
for the operation, but where, ob! vie: 
fish? Why, I began by advising so: 
catch your fish, and I have not got & 
The time has come but the fish hi » 
Well, I am not going to write witht: s- 
Tecan assure you. My memory is 
but I de not trust it in particular lit 
like the present. 

But here comes Mary, followed bys* * 
the red Persian cat. | 

“Please, sir.” she says, ‘‘ the man > 
you a mackerel.” 

“Thank you, Mary.” ‘ 

At last, boys ; and a beauty it is, fai'- 
as beautiful in markings and colour asa *~2 
in June! There is not a bruise in it: « 
was I should commence skinning ‘ 


{ on the skin. 


bruised side, so as to have the best 
most. It is fresh, too; the man 3 
that it has not been out of the waters 
and I believe him, because the flesh is be! 
tirm. 

I have here a piece of tissue 77 
which to cover the under part of the ™ 
having wiped it with a wet rag. Tle 
paper will usually sdhere smoo! 
the skin of the fish, held there 
If it will’ not, a lite 
and gum-water, rubbed over the [Is 
make it do so. é 

I will finish my instructions io 
space being of some moment in the Bot 
Parsr, though a few of our readers whe 5 
us with letters do not think so. | 


y 


Some amateur taxidermists may & # 


of an immense bison. p i 
pupil inside the eye with a touch ot Light { 
ind the appearance was most natural 8° 1 
like. Prices of eyes vary according t¢ ii 
Common little biack bead eyes for 3 

are about three-halfpence a dozen ; 4 bi ) 
for bigger birds, twopence-halfpenny- "* 
small dege and! cats, rabbits, etc, # 
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urpence a pair ; for large dogs, especially if ' cloth or velvet, and so hung against the wall. | 
| Glass covers ¢ 
look very beautiful | and vary in 7 


loured, they would be sixpence or ninepence. 
Deer’s or stags’ heads f 
cely set-upand mounted ; so do those of horned 


eep; and it is better, in my opinion, to stuff 


d do up the heads of dogs and foxes than the 
tole body. Stags’ eyes will cost from one to 
© shillings a pair, according to the size. A 
ind or oval board is best to set-up a head on, 
4 this can be prettily covered with coloured 


2s 


e made either round or oval, 
according to the size. 


spread out in a flying position over a round hol- 
low piece of wood, to be covered with a glass 
shade and hung up in a room. 


instance—with light, fleecy clouds, 
Square cases-can be made easily. 


Small | 
| bright-winged birds look charming stuffed and 


| The wood or 
background should be painted—as a sky, for 


The pieces 


of glass are either framed, or, if small, simply 
gummed and papered at the edges. 

An American sixpenny scissors is good enough 
to skin with, but you can always borrow a pair, 
and that is even a cheaper way than buying. It 
would be funny, too, P you could not sharpen 
the small blade of your pocket-knife sufficiently 


to enable it to do duty as a skinning-knife, and 
fingers were made before forceps. 


(To be concluded.) 


_— 


NTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS, | mirrors sloping inwards, surrounded by a ring | 


THE LANTERN PRAXINOSCOPE. 


ET another praxinoscope, and a remarkable 

one. M. Reynaud is again the inventor, 
may well be proud of his ingenious com- 
tion. The sketch is so clear and complete 
but little explanation is necessary, In the 
place there is a magic-lantern; in the 
ring it is of the lampascope pattern, in 
‘th, by means of openings at top and bottom 
i with a sheath, an ordinary lamp can be 
, if necessary, instead of the usual light— 
chimney of the lamp being hidden by the 
scabbard, and the m that would illu- 
\te the room being checked by the cap on 
top of it. Any lantern can be alt so 
» suit this arrangement, but the balance | 
. be kept, and there must be no top-heavi- 

so as to upset the lamp, and the under- 
th must be of the right length, so as to 
z the centre of the flame opposite the centre 
e lens. [Any ordinary lantern with an ordi- 

lamp will, however, answer every purpose. 

the side of the lantern an aperture is cut, 
round it is fixed a small triangular box 
zining a mirror set at an angle of forty-five 
ses, and having a lens, in the base, of a very 
power, Or hardly any power at all. At the 
»f this side-box is fixed an adjustable lens 
e same type as that in front of the lantern. 
1e lantern itself is placed a slide represent- 
. landscape, an interior, etc., and the ima; 
1is is thrown on to the screen. At the 

of the side-box is placed a praxinoscope of 
1 construction, and the images from it are 
wn on to the sheet through the lens at its 
so that, as in a dissolving view, we have 
scture seen by the assembly built up out of 
lides. 


ue praxinoscope consists of a crown of 


The New Praxinoscope of M. Reynaud. 


constructed to take a set of glass slides mounted 
in a strip by means of connecting-lirks of silk 
or calico. The slides consist each of one of the 
figures alluded to in our last article, which form 
the series of instantaneous photographs that 
have revolutionised our ideas of the ils of 
motion. They are, in fact, zoetropic pictures, 
each differing but slightly in attitude from the 


other, and each representing one of the changes _ 
assumed in a completa round of some definite | 


movement. 

The slides are slipped into the ring. The 
light from the lantern shining through the glass 
throws the images on to the Pesenoeco ne 
mirror, and thence it is reflected through the 
top lens on to the screen. The ring and 
crown are arranged at the angles given in the 
cut, and when tl 


different pictures as they pass the lens are re- 


flected on to the background, and the figure ap- | 


pears in lifelike movement. 

The lantern praxinoscope thus makes the 
zoetropic effects visible to a 1 assembl. 
seated at their ease, and gives pictures of heroic 
size instead of the tiny proportions with which, 
when confined to the ordinary instrument, we 
are forced to be content. Many modifications 
of the arrangement will suggest themselves to 
our readers, 

—+eo—____. 


CHESS, 
THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
@®wHyq*saa A 8 
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e slides are revolved by means | 
of the band and pulley shown below them, the — 


Problem No. 70. 
By B. F. L. Meyer. 


[ BLACK. | 


WHITE. | 7+3=10 pieces, 
White to play, and mate in three (8) movea, 


On Proxies, 
(Continued from page 127.) 


C is evident in No. 19 that the L attacks all 


the domain except four squares, and in 


Nos. 3, 5, and 7, that the supported L attacks 
| all but two squares.—No, 21 shows that M and 
| N, combined, attack all but two of the nine 
| squares, so that these two pieces together attack 
; seven, and the L only six squares. 
M’s, in No. 8, attack six, but in No. 9 the 
| attack seven squares, M ard )O, caubned, 

attack six, as in Nos. 25 and 26 | (Phe two N’s, 
{ 


The two 
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or Y‘and O, or. the K and one minor officer, 
under favourable circumstances, attack five, and 
the two O’s four squares, This mate—Black 
K d5; P d6, e5; white Mc4; N f7—may be 
considered. the purest mate with two officers, 
inasmuch as no other two pieces of so small a 
value can command so many squares in so fine a 
manner.—The valuation scale of the pieces is 
(approximately) :—P=1, O=3, N=3, M=5, 
L=10, K=3.—L and M, combined, can attack 
eight squares, but the mate is impure, and their 
pret is 10+5=15 units. M and O attack six; 

and two O’s attack seven, but their value is 
3+3+43=9. The: mate in No. 19 is very pure, 
but the nine squares are attacked by a force of 
10+1+1=12 units. In No. 28 the domain is 
conquered by a power of about seven uoits. This, 
therefore, mmy be considered the purest mate 
yossible. The purity of the mates forms only 
one factor in estimating the value of a problem, 
the chief factor consisting in the succession of 
moves and the way in which the end is brought 
about. In many problems the purity of the 
mates, or of at least some of them, cannot be 
obtained ; very often some of the ring-squares 
are not onl: blocked but also attacked. A pro- 
blem which ultimately shows several primary 
mates is generally superior to one which exhibits 
fewer. Much beauty and varicty, obtained by 
economical means, may be considered the height 
of the art. The richer or longer a stratagem, 
the more work is compressed into the unchang- 
ing frame, measuring eight by eight units. 

The composer, though having always the 
mates in view, will not generally add move after 
move to an ultimate mate, but he will endeavour 
to show some beautiful play, which he may 
bring about either by brilliant sacrifices, by fine 
waiting moves, by clearing or blocking certain 
squares or linea, by hazardous moves, or by any 
other exhibition of skill. . 

For example, position No. J is obtained if 
eight men are placed thus: White, K 3; L 
g6; Mc6; Nc2; Black, Kd5; Las; Ocd; 
P 3, with the condition that White shall ere 
mate in two moves ; by playing 1, N d3, O d3: ; 


2, Le4 +; or if Black play any other move, then 
2, L ds (or ed) t. 
(To be continued.) 


NN. X.—Wait and see, The plate cannot be had by 
itself, You must buy the part, or wait till the con- 
clusion of the volume and buy the packet of plates. 


G. H. WHEELER.—The best way to colour silk flags is 
to paint them with Judson's sixpeuny dyes, or the 
penny dyes, You will find that they will not wash 
out, and you can use any device you please. 

Prscator.—The articles on ‘ Fishing-Tackle, and how 
to make it,” ran through the third volume. 

kirs.—Get the first volume. You will there find a 
series of articles on swimming which have yet been 
unequalled, 


B. Y. 8.—The best forty-ton racing yachts in 1882 are 
Annasona and Sleuthhound ; the best twenty-tonners 
are Freda and Amethea ; and the best ten-tonners 
are Battercup and Verve. The dimensions uf the 
Battercup are—length on load water-line, 42ft. Sin. ; 
extreme breadth, 7ft. 4in.; draught, 7ft. 9in. She 
has a very high freeboard, and a sharp, overhanging 
stern. There is a portrait of her in the “ Rural 


Almanac” for 1882. 

WREELS.—Get » map, and work it out for Zonreelt, 
With first of Cassell's ‘‘Greater jon” 
there published a map which would just suit 
you. It is on a three-quarter-inch scale, and gives 
the country in detail for abous twenty miles ruund 
London. Part and map cost but sevenpence, and 
the map alone is worth the money. 


A. B, 31.—Gong metal is an all 
pers of copper and twenty-two of tin. 
as six parts of copper and four of zine. 


L. W. I.—The mast for the boat should be about six 
feet over all, and the sail a nairow lug. The rudder 
should not project below the keel. You would soon 
lose it in shallow water if it did. 


C. J. Lopprr.—Mr. Ashworth’s articles on “ Model 
Yachts” were in Nos. 73, 77, and 81. The article on 
the satls-a in No. 77. The first book pub- 
lished was that by Wilson, the nautical bookseller of 
the Minories, aud the others are mostly imitations. 
The best paper for advertising would the “Ex. 
change and Mart,” or pera the * Hield,” where 

in 


of seventy-eight 
Slants meal 


the matches of the principal clubs are weekly re- 
ported. You should see ove of the club boats before 
you advertise yours. 


J. J, Howe. —In the Part for March, 1881, you will find 
descriptions of gymnastic apparatus, with prices, 
and you could easily contrive something from it that 
would suit you. 


W. Hi. GLapson.—Blue-fire is made by mixing 28 parts 
of chlorate of with 27 parts of nitre, and 15 
parts each of sulphar, salphate of potash, and am- 
monio-sulphate of copper. The theatrical blue-fire 
is 5 parts of nitre to 2 of sulphur to 1 of metallic an- 
vineny ever era made of 7 parts of sul- 

e of copper, sulphur, and 69 of 
chlorate of potash. The mixing should be done very 
carefully, as the chlorate ef potash, for instance, 
may explode by friction. Red-fire is 17 parts of chio- 
rate of , 23 of charcoal, 90 of sulphur, aud 270 
of nitrate of strontium. Greeu-fire is 7 parte each of 
charcoal and sulphuret of arsenic, 42 of sulphur, &: 
of chlorate of potash, and 250 of nitrate of barytes; 
or 77 parts of nitrate of barytes, 8 of chlorate of pot: 
ash, 3 of charcoal, and 13 of sulphur ; or two of 
arsenic, 3 of charcoal, 5 of chlorate of potash, 13 of 
sulphur and 77 of nitrate of barytes. Lilac-fire is 6 
parts of black oxide of copper, 20 of dry chalk, 25 of 
sulphur, and 49 of chlorate of potash. See answer 
to CINDERS. 


A. FE. Goopwin.—1. There is no discretion in the 
matter. To secure the copyright all published books 
and pamphlets must have five of their copies seut to 
the public libraries. ©. ‘The indexes are still on sale. 


| A. UNDEewoon.—“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” 


‘can only be had in the paper. It is nut published as 
a separate book. Glad to hear of the success of the 
“ War Whoop.” 


P. WARRINGTON.—There Is evidently ‘something stu- 
pid” somewhere. It may be in the plate, but we do 
not think so. Many other readers seem to have 
made the model ship, judging from the letters which 
reach us. LiIMKRICK, for instance, writes to-day : 
“T have succeeded in putting it together. It is a 
very pretty ornament, and is very much admired by 
all ‘my friends ; few could belleve it was paper till 
they looked closely at it.” Try again, Warrington ! 


C. T. W.—Not the City of London Schools, but the City 
‘of Lomdon College, now removed -to near Aklersyate 
Street railway-station. The City of London School 

« was in Milk street, and will now be removed to the 
Embankment near Blackfriars Bridge. The evening 
classes at the City of London College have been 
greatly extended. i 


Fog.—We know of no special book on the subject. 
There were several good articles on clectro-plating 
in “ Amateur Work” during the present year. 


ARCHITECT.—U'se only the finest tissue-paper. There 
‘are several ways of making it fit for tracing pur- 
poses. Add'half an ounce of Canada balsam to a 
quarter ounce of spirits of turpentine, shake up the 
mixture in a two-uunce bottle, and brush it over the 
paper with a camel-hair pencil. When one side of 
the paper is dry, do the other. Or mix six perts hy 
weight of spirits of turpentine with one part of resin 
and one of nut-oil, and sponge it over your paper. 
Or, instead of working each sheet separately, open 
the quire of paper and brush it over with a mixture 
of half mastic varnish and half vil of turpentine. In 
each case the sheets must be hung up to dry sepa- 
rately, and in all cases you will find it better to buy 
your tracing-paper ready made. 


EUREKA.—1. The linseed oil is mixed with the colour 
you want. If you mean the best sort of waterproofs, 
they are made of indiarubber. 2 The alum and 
sugar-of-lead solution we gave for waterprooting 
greatcosts does not injure the fabric or change the 


colonr. 3. Yes, in last volume, six articles, “The 
Boy's Own Poultry Run,” beginning in No. 173. 
4. Yes: keep the buck and doe separate. 


F. N. A.—Yes, we have such a one in hand, and it 
will appear in due course, 


Crspars.—See the parti 
Red-fire is made of 5 


beats oe a. ot pr @ 
{trate of potas! 168 parts > 
ash. Another mixture is 12 ot jt 
black oxide of rr, and Arr an 


Another mittare is 3 parts of 
15 of metallic ‘copper, and 20 
Yellow-fire is le of 16 parts 
of soda, and 61 of 


sulphur. 
enim, must be conducted with « chemists. 
answer to W. H. GLADsus. 


ARMIGER.—You can do more than one tert {*: 
competition if you like. 


J.B. BRENTNAN.—1. The lighter the dambtel 
perce per pound and a couple of poms et 
nce per pound, and a couple © 

fe quite heavy enough. If you want beary tty 

go in for Indian clubs. 2. We ovald nat ds 

entrance-fees to our com} Were we i. 

so it would be said that we were making ma: 

of them, and that is not our intention. 


Faep and Others.--The object of a debating ne 

to bring out your own ideas on the subject = 

on, and nnder no circumstances wil © 

parties to a scheme which impels you to wnt!!! 

to supply you with thoughts and facts at the «7 
of your schoolfellowa. 


H, Jones, --‘‘ Hammocks, and how to make thee, * 
in No. 74. 


W. W. Kotnrrvp.—The touch-string sheald pas # 
the touch-hole, and not end at it. 


‘ 
tieth part of a degree, say, 2,025 yards 7 
knots on the log-line bear the ‘same propess! 
miles as the time during which the log is te 2! 
water does toan hour. 2. See our 
in Vol. iv. 3. Three, 


Nicopemcs.—For the Civil Service Examintix' 
only course is to watch the daily papers 


PIxcnER.—Apply to the Secretary, Royal ees 
College, Great College Street, Camden Tora. 


A LILIPUTIAN.—1. Paint your scenes on calicy 3! 
temper. 2. We never answer such quer \ 
must choose for yourself. 


J. W. B.—1. The river comh 
not be suitable for you. to 
no one book. Navigation and 
tinct things. 


Mr, Vesuvivs.—In our third volume we gare !°=? 
articles on Pigeons, beginning in No. 100. 
F. RB. FowrE. yey my, thanks We hare 17 
format 


ourselves of the tion, We have pores3 
tiveiot the affair; such letters are, of cou 


from the tannery" 
fish in. 2 Tes 
ue 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Ne. 210.—Vol. V. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1883. Prioe One Penny. 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By TRE AUTHOR oF. “THE Freta Form at St. Domrntc’s.” 
CHAPTER XVI.—HOW I EXPERIENCED 80ME OF THE DOWNS AND UPS OF FORTUNE, 


‘y reader will hardly accuse me of 
painting myself in too flattering 
lours. I only wish I could promise 
m that the record of my folly 
ould end here. But, alas! if he 
s patience to read my story to the 
d he will find that Frederick 
itchelor’s folly was too inveterate 
be chased away by two black eyes 
da piece of bad news. 


“Shine 'e boots, master?” 
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But for the time being I was fairly 
cowed. As I lay awake that next morning, 
after a night of fevcrish tossing and dream- 
ing, I could think of nothing but my friend 
Smith—ill, perhaps dying, in the Hospital 
at Packworth. I could do nothing to help 
him ; I might not even go near him. Who 
could tell if ever I should sec him again ? 
And then came the memory of my cowardly 
refusal to stand up for him in his absence 
when he was being insulted and mocked 
behind his back. No wonder I despised 
myself and hated my life im London with- 
out him! 

I got out of bed, determined at all costs 
to turn over a new leaf, and show every 
one that I was ashamed of what I had 
done. But as I did so I became faint and 
sick, and was obliged to crawl back to bed. 
I had all this time nearly forgotten my 
bruises and injuries of the previous even- 
ing, but I was painfully reminded of them 
now, and gradually all the misery of that 
exploit returned, and along with it a new 


If Smith had caught smallpox from that 
wretched little street boy, was it not pos- 
sible—nay, probable—I might be begin- 
ning with it too? It was not o pleasant 
thought, and the bare suggestion was 
enough to convince me I was really becom- 
ing ill. 

“Tsay, aren’t you going {0 get up?” 
said young Larkins, at my bedside, pte 
sently, evidently having come to sce how 
I was getting on after last night's sensa- 
tion; “‘or are you queer still ?” 

“Tm very queer,” said I, “and can’t 
get up. I think I’m going to be ill, 
Larkins. Would you mind calling at Hawk 
Street and telling them there? ” 

“Allright !” said Larkins. ‘‘ But what’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Tm not quite sure, but I’m afraid— 
have I got any spots coming out on my 
face?” 

“Eh? no! but your face is all black and 
blue, and there’s a big bump on one cheek.” 

“Is there ? Then it must beso. Larkins, 
you'd better not stand too near, I’m afraid 
I’ve smallpox!” 

Larkins’s face grew alarmed, and his jaw 
drop] ‘* What! Smallpox ? Oh, I say, 
Batchelor, I hope not. It looks more like 
as if you'd been fighting.” 

“‘That’s the smallpox coming on,” I 
said, mournfully; ‘‘I’m sure !”” 

‘Perhaps I’d better go,”” eaid Larkins, 
making for the door. ‘I'll tell them at 
your office,” and with that he bolted sud- 
denly. 

It rather pleased me to imagine the sen- 
sation which his news would occasion not 
only downstairs among Mrs. Nash’s 
lodgers, but also at the office. I could 
hear the sound of eager voices below, fol- 
lowed by what I fancied was the hurried 
stampede of the company from the house. 

: Then presently Mrs, Nash’s foot sounded 
on the stairs, and she opened the door. 

«‘ Have you had it, Mrs. Nash ?” I cried, 
as she appeared. 

She made no answer, but walked up 
straight to my bed. ‘‘ What’s all this 
nonsense about ?”? she demanded. 

“Tm afraid it’s smallpox. I’m so sorry 
on your account,” I said, quite meekly. 
“I sort of felt it coming on some days,” 
T added, quite convinced in my own mind 
it had been so. 

To my astonishment, the good lady ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor sympathy. 
ss Fiddlesticks !”” said she. ‘Come, get 


“Get up?” I cried, in astonishment. 


“T can’t possibly, Mrs. Nash. I tried just 
now, and couldn’t stand!” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself going and fighting 
with a pareel ef young roughs over night, 
and then shamming illness in the morning 
because you daren’t show your black eyes 
to the governors! Come, you don’t get 
round me with any of your nonsense! 
Up you get, or I’llstart and sweep out the ; 
room before you’re dressed ! ” 

It was in vain I protested and pleaded. 
I had to rise, and, dizzy and sick as I felt, 
to huddle on my clothes and go downstairs, 
utterly horrified at such mbuman treat- 
ment. Mrs. Nash oven expected, now I 
was up, I should go to the office; but this 
I positively declared I could not do, and 
was therefore permitied to make myself as | 
comfortable as I could in the cheerless | 
parlour, and there wait for the further de- 
velopment of my malady. — 

Towards midday I began to feel hungry, 
but dared not ask Mrs. Nash for anything; | 
it would be so unlike an invalid. But Ij 
rang the bell and implored her to send for | 
a doctor, which she finally promised to 
do. 

In the interval I began to feel more and : 
more like myself. It was very aggravating, | 
to be sure! Unless he came quickly the ; 
doctor would hardly think me ill at all. 
And yet I must be ill, even though it cost 
an effort ! \ 

When the doctor did arrive I did my best, 
by putting on a pained expression of coun- 
tenance, Sy breathing rather hard and 
closing my eyes occasionally, to make him | 
feel he had not come for nothing. But | 
somehow I didn’t quite succeed. He) 
smiled pleasantly as he just touched my 
pulse, and gave a single glance at my pro- 
truded tongue. 

“There’s nothing wrong with him, ex- 
cept a black eye orso. Fighting, I suppose. 
Boys will be boys. Send him to early 
to-night, Mrs. Nash, and he'll be all right 
in the morning.” 

‘But what about—about the small- , 
pox?” TI inquired, forgetting that during 
the last speech I had been lying with my 
eyes closed, apparently unconscious. 

The doctor laughed noisily, and Mrs. 
Nash joined in the chorus. 

‘We'll see about him when we catch 
him, my young fighting-cock,” replied he, 
and then went. : 

Then I hadn’t really got it! A nice fool 
I had made of myself! Larkins had, of | 
course, announced it to all the lodgers at | 
Mrs. Nash’s, to my employers and fellow- | 
clerks, and here was I all the while as right | 
as a trivet with nothing but a bruised face 
and an empty stomach afflicting me. Was | 
ever luck like mine ? 

I took care to be in bed before the fel- 
lows got home that evening, but as I Jay 
awake I could hear their laughter down- 
stairs, and it was not hard to guess what 
it was about. 

Larkins came up to my room. 

“You're a. nice fellow, Batchelor,” said | 
he, laughing, ‘telling me it was smallpox! | 
You gave me such a fright. I told all the ' 
fellows, and at your office, and you should | 
have seen how blue they all looked. What 
@ sell it will be when you turn up all 
serene.” 

This was pleasant. 

‘*You’d better not be too sure,”’ I said, 
still clinging to my ailment. ‘‘It may be 
it after all. The doctor said I was to go 
to bed early to-night and keep quite quict. 


I'd advise you not to stay in the room, 
Larkins.” 


“Oh, all right, night,” said L-:- 
kins, going to the door. 

I heard-him whistling merrily down the 
stairs, and felt still more uancomfortall.. 
However, merciful ended my troabi: 
for a season. I slept like a top all ths: 
night, and woke next -morning ae freth wi 
well as I had ever been in all my life. T:- 
only thing wrong with me was the ob: 
of my face. That was certainly nix 
brilliant. 

I had to endure a regular broadside « 
quizzing from my fellow-lodges ti: 
morning at brealsfast, which certainly ii 
not tend to cheer me up in the proses ¢ 
presenting myself shortly at Hawk Ste: 
I would fain have been spared thet cx 
mony! 

There arrived, as I was starting ot: 
hurried line from Mrs. Shield, announcrs 
that Jack was ‘‘ much the same,” whidd 
course meant he was still very iL 

Poor Jack! I had been so takenupwt 
my own fancied ailment that I had ecane 
thought of him. As it was I could bai: 
realise that he was so very ill. 

Little had we imagined that evar: 
when he caught up the half-munin 
urchin in his arms and carried him ta 
lodgings what the rosult of that act weu! 
be to one of us! And yet, if it weretod 
again, I fancied my friend Smith woul» 
it again, whatever it cost. But to titi 
of his being so ill, possibly losing bis |: 
all for a graceless young vagibe! 
who— . 

“Clean ’e boots, do y’ hear, cles ¢ 
boots, sir?” 

Looking towards the sound, I mw" 
very object of my thoughts in front cf = 
He was clad in a tattered old tail cost, 
trousers twice the size of his litte lt 
His head and feet were bare, and tl 
seemed little enough semblanee of 8 s+ 
Altogether it was the most “‘scarecto¥y 
apparition I ever came across. - 

“Shine ’c boots, master?” he mt! 
flourishing a blacking-brush in ali 
hand, and standing across my path. _ 

I stopped short, and answered solen“. 

“Where's that sixpence you stole out 4 
my pocket, you young thief ?” 

I expected he would be overawed wi 
conscience-stricken by the sudden 
sation. But instead of tbat he frei 9 
with the most virtuous indignation. P 

“What do yer mean, young thief’ 
ain’t a-goin’— Oh, my Jemimer, it’s * 
of them two flats. Oh, here’ss go. Sh 
*e boots, mister ?”” . 

There were certainly very few signs 
penitence about this queer boy. ; 

This was pleasant, certainly. Not * 
robbed, but laughed at by the thief, 3:4 
mite of a fellow like this ! : 

“T’ve a great mind to call a polica# 
and give you in charge,’’ said I. 

He must have seen that I was no? 
earnest, for he replied, gaily, 

“No yer don’t. Ef yer do, I'l rm 5* 
in for prize-fightin’, so now.” as 

“How much do you earn by bls 
ing boots ?” I asked, feeling an involun‘s' 
interest in this strange gutter led. 

“Some days I gets atanner. But,b!* 
you, I ain’t a brigade bloke. | 9 
though, where’s t’other flat ; ‘im with t! 
eyes?” 

“He’s away iil,” I said. 
smallpox, and says he believes 
it from you.” 

“Get long!” replied the boy. 

“Well, most likely it was in 
where you live.” 


““You can, take your davy of that," 


| 
“He's © 


he caus? 


the cout 
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1 the boy; ‘there’s plenty of ’im 
e” 


Have you had it?” 
In corse I ’ave. I gay, ‘ave yer scen 
ald gal about ?” 
Your mother? No. Why?” 
ony she’s a-missin’, that’s all; but, 
2, she allers turns up, she does, and 
‘s me to rights, too.” 
She was nearly killing you the night 
aw you,” said I. 
Tain’t no concern of yourn. Shine ’e 
s, sirP "ere yer are, sir. Not that 
2, bi Do yer ’ear? Shine ’e boots, 
or P?? 
is last spirited call was addressed to 
Iderly gentleman who was ing. 
yielded eventually to the youth's 
tation, and I therefore resumed my 
to the office with a good deal more to 
cof than I had when I started. 
I had desired to make a sensation at 
k Street, I could hardly have done 
r than turn up that morning as usual. 
1s a picture to see the fellows’ faces of 
a, bewilderment, astonishment, and 
y of merriment. 
ey had all heard that I was laid up 
smallpox, which, as my friend Smith 
iso ill of the same malady, they all 
dered as natural on my part, and 
Y proper. They had, in fact, faced 
prospect of getting on without me, 
were quite prepared to exist accord- 
The partners, too, had talked the 
or over, and come to the decision of 
‘tising again without delay for a 
clerk to take my place, and that 
morning were intending to draw 
he advertisement and send it to the 
ts. 
der these circumstances I appeared 
pectedly and just as usual on the 
k Street: horizon. No, not just as 
Had I appeared just as usual it 
t have been easier for the company 
lly to believe that I was really 
1, but when my face presented a 
ant combination of most of the colours 
3 eno the effect was rather sen- 
lal, 
Vhy, if it’s not Batchelor,” ex- 
ed Doubleday; not, however, ad- 
ng open-armed to meet me, but 
ig towards the far end of the desk, 
dexterously insinuating Orow and 
op between me and his precious per- 
| Why, we heard you had small- 


fo we thought yesterday,” said I, 

‘ly, half aggravated still that I had 

defrauded of that distinction. 

h, you did, did you?” said Double- 

gradually working back to his own 
“Well, you jave got something 

our: face to show for it; hasn’t he, 

op?” - 

‘ooks as if he’d been painting up 

the South Sea Islands,” observed 


op. 
That’s rather = showy tint of yellow 
ibis left cheek,” said Crow. ‘' Very 
onable colour just now.” 

Did you lay it on yourself?” said 


leday, “‘ ordid you get any one to help | 


Jh,” I said, in as offhand a manner as 
ild, ‘I was having a little box with 
peord up at the Field-Marshal's. You 
at there, by the way, Doubleday. 
peord's rather a good hand.” 

Is he?” said Doubleday, laughing 
yxrantly, with Wallop and Crow as 
us. ‘I would never have su: 

by your face, now; would you, you 


fellows? It strikes me you got a big 
box instead of smallpox; eh? Ha, 
ha!” 

“I wonder at Whipcord standing up 
to you,” said Crow. ‘‘ He’s such a quiet 
fellow, and doesn’t know in the least what 
to do with his hands.” 

“‘ He had the best of me,” I said. 

“Well, I don’t know. It doesn’t do to 
trust to ap; ces. If it did one might 
suppose he had—rather. I hope you'll ask 
me up when you have the return 
match.” 

I didn’t see much fun in these witti- 
cigms, which, however, appeared to afford 
great merriment to the company generally, 
so much so that when Mr. Barnacle pre- 
sently opened the door he caught the 
whole counting-house laughing. 

“What tomfoolery is this?” he de- 
manded, looking angrily round. ‘ You 
seem to forget, all of you, that you come 
here to work, and not to play. If you 
want to play you can go somewhere else. 
There!” 80 saying he passed into his 
private room, slamming the door ill-tem- 
peredly behind him. 

This was not encouraging for me, who, 
of course, had to report myself, and 
contradict the rumours regarding my ill- 
ness. 

I gave him a quarter of an hour or so 
to quiet down, partly in the hope that 
Mr. Merrett might meanwhile arrive. But 
as that event did not happen, and as 
Doubleday informed me that the adver- 
tisements for a new clerk were to be sent 
out that morning, I made up my mind 
there was nothing to be gained by further 
delay, and therefore made the venture. 

I found myself anything but comfort- 
able as I stood before Mr. Barnacle’s 
desk, and stammeringly began my state- 
ment. 

“Please, sir—” 

“Why, what is this, sir?” demanded 
Mr. Barnacle, sternly. ‘‘ We were told 
yesterday you were ill.” 

“Bo rf was, sir, and I believed I was 
going to have smallpox, but the doctor 
says I’m not.” 

‘‘And does that account for your face 
being in that state, pray?” 

“No, sir, I got that boxing—that is, 
fighting.” 

‘*Most discreditable conduct! Is that 
all you have to say?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry I was away yes- 
terday.” 

“Well, now, listen to what I have to 
say,” said Mr. Barnacle, laying down his 
pen, and leaning forward in his chair. 
**You’ve not been doing well lately, 
Batchelor. I’ve watched you and I’ve 
watched your work, and I don’t like it. 
I was mistaken in you, sir. You're idle, 
sir, and unless you improve I shan’t keep 
you another week, mind that.” 

‘Indeed, sir—” I began. 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” said Mr. 
Barnacle. ‘‘ We've no room in this office 
for boys of your kind, and unless 
change you must go somewhere else. 
You've played the fool quite enough 
here.” 

I would fain have replied to justify 
myself, but in the junior partner’s pre- 
sent temper the attempt would have been 
hazardous. 

So I said nothing and returaed to my 
work, determined for my own credit, as 
well as in my own interest, to show 
Mr. Barnacle that he had judged me 


harshly. 
How I worked that week! I refused 
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invitation after invitation, and stayed late 
after every one else had gone to get ahead 
with my work. During office hours I 
steadily abstracted myself from what was 
going on all round, and determined that 
nothing should draw me from my tasks. 
Teven volunteered for and undertook work 
not strictly my own, greatly to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, especially Wallop, 
who began to think there really must 
be something in the rumour that I was 
not well. And all the while I most assi- 
duously doctored my face, which gradually 
came to resume its normal eomplexion. 

I could see that this burst of industry 
was having its due effect in high quarters. 
Mr. Barnacle, who after his lecture had 
treated me gruffly and abruptly for some 
days, began again to treat me civilly, and 
Mr. Merrett bestowed once or twice a 
special commendation on my industry. 

In due time, so far from feeling myself 
a repentant idler, I had grown to con- 
sider myself one of the most virtuous, in- 
dustrious, and well-principled clerks in 
London, and in proportion as this con- 
viction got hold of me my application to 
work relaxed. One event especially com- 
pleted my self-satisfaction. About three 
weeks after my interview with Mr. Barnacle 
I was summoned into the partners’ room, 
and there informed that, having now 
eight months in their service, and proving 
myself useful in my sitaation, my salary 
would henceferth be twelve shillings a 
week! 

I could hardly believe my ears! Wh 
it was just half as much again as what 
had been receiving! On cight shillings a 
week I had lived economically, but not so 
badly. And new, what might I not do 
with twelve shillings a week ? 

Dout#eday insisted on my coming up to 
his lodgings that evening to celebrate the 
joyful event with a quiet supper. This 
invitation I accepted, the first for nearly a 
month, and in view of the occasion spent 
my first extra four shillings in anticipation 
ona coloured Oxford shirt, which I grandly 
requested, with the air of a moneyed man, 
to be put down to my account. I found 
myself quite the hero of the party that 
evening. Every one wes there. I had 
an affecting reconciliation with Whipcerd, 
and forgot all about Flanagan’s desertion 
and Daly’s indifference in my hour of 
tribulation; I discoursed condescendingly 
with the Field-Marshal about his hopeless 
attachment, and promised to go for a row 
up the river one Saturday with the twins. 
And all the time of supper I was mentally 
calculating the cost of Doubleday’s enter- 
tainment, and wondering whethcr I could 
venture to give a party myself! 

In fact, I was so much taken up with 
my own good fortune and my new rise in 
life, that I could think of nothing else. I 
forgot my former warnings and humilia- 
tions. forgot that even with twelve 
shillings a weck I had barely enough to 
clothe me respectably ; I forgot that every 
one of these fellows was in the habit of 
laughing at me behind my back, and I 
forgot all my good resolutions to live 
steadily till Jack came back. 

And I forgot all about poor Jack—now, 
so the letters had told me, convalescent and 
slowly recovering health, but still lying 
lonely and weary in the Packworth 
Hospital. Indeed, that evening his name 
only twice crossed my mind—once when 
Doubleday and Crow were laughing over 
the prospect of ‘‘ Bull’s-eye” turning up 
with a face deeply marked with his late 
disease ; and once when, walking back to 
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Beadle Square, full of my new plans of | on his sleeping face. Then I remembered ‘almost have believed that the 
extravagance, I chanced to pass a small | how, not very long ago, I had scen that ' figure there, with all his vulgarity and « 
boy, curled up on a doorstep, with his | same head lying side by side with Jack's | honesty, had as good a title to call bi 
head resting on a shocblack box, and the | head on the pillow at Mrs. Nash’s. And | Jack Smith’s friend as I had. 
light of a neighbouring lamp shining full | as I stood for a moment to look, I could (To be continued.) 
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GODFREY MORGAN: 
A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By JuLes VERNE, 
Author of “ The Giant Raft,” “‘ The Cryptogram,” etc. 
CHAPTER XV.—IN WHICH THERE HAPPENS WHAT HAPPENS AT LEAST ONCE IN THE LIFE OF EVERY CRUSOR, REAL OB IMAGISAET. 


ND now the future looked less gloomy. | the future required. Never to wear any “Very well, on Sundays then, sai 
A But if Tartlet saw in the possession of | of the clothes unless necessity compelled | haps on public holidays,” ans 
‘Godfrey, who did not wish to ange 

frivolous companion ; ‘‘ but as to-is 
| Monday we will have to wait 3 whole ©: 
before we come out in our best.” 

‘Ye need hardly mention thst frox 
moment he arrived on the island Goi 
had not omitted to mark each day # 
passed. By the aid of the calendr 
found in the box he was able to verify: 
the day was really Monday. 

Each performed his daily task sccord 
_ to his ability. It was no longer nw 
\ for them to keep watch by day and 
‘ over a fire which they had now the 
‘ of relighting. 

Tartlet therefore abandoned, not wilt 
regret, a task which suited him ca 
Henceforward he took charge of thep4 
' visioning with yamph and camas rww-{ 
that, in short, which formed the id 
bread of the establishment, so that thei4 
fessor wert every day and collected : 


up to the lines of shrubs with whic 
prairie was bordered behind Will Tre. 
was one or two miles to walk, pert 
tomed himself to it. Between whit 
occupied his time in collecting oyste"| 
other mollusks, of which they 

great quantity. 
| . Godfrey reserved for himself the at 

the domestic animals and the rt 
| butchering trade was hardly to bis 
but he soon overcame his repugis# 
Thanks to him, boiled meats a 4 
quently on the table, followed by an ot 
sional joint of roast meat to afr 
' sufficiently varied Dill of fare. & 
abounded in the woods of Phins 
and Godfrey proposed to begin hissh 
when other more pressing cares allit 
him time. He thcught of making 4 
‘use of the guns, powder, and bulls! 
‘arsenal, but he in the first place wit] 
complete his preparations, His 4 
enabled him to make several benchrst 
and outside Will Tree. The stools we! 
out roughly with the axe; the table, 4 
a little less roughly, became more wee 
of the dishes and dinner things with ti 


Dinner-hour 


at Will Tree. 


him to do so was the rule to which the 
professor was forced to submit. Professor Tartlet adorned it. The 4 

“What is the good of that?” grumbled | were arranged in wooden boxes, and 4 
he. ‘It is a great deal too stingy, my litter of dry grass assumed a more invil 
dear Godfrey! Are we savages that we | aspect. If mattresses and iasses © 
should go about half naked ?’ ; still wanting, counterpanes at lesst ¥ 


the instruments, the tools, and the weapons 
only the means of making their life of 
isolation a little more agreeable, Godfrey | 
was already thinking of how to escape from 
Phina Island. Could henot now construct 
a veasel strong enough to enable them to 


reach, if not some neighbouring land, at| ‘‘I beg your pardon, Tartlet,” replied not. The various cooking u st 
least some ship passing within sight of the | Godfrey. ‘‘ Weare savages; nothing else.” | no longer on the and, bat had tt 
island P “As you please; but you will see that | places on planks fixed along the ™ 
Meanwhile the weeks which followed | we shall leave the island before we have | Stores, linen, and clothes were 
were principally spent in carryin out, not | worn the clothes.” ut away in cavities hollowed out i! 
these ideas, but those of Tartlet. The! ‘I know nothing about it, Tartlet, and bark of the scquoia. From strong 2 


wardrobe at Will Tree was now re- 
“lenished, but it was decided to use it with 


it is better to have than to want.” 
“But on Sunday now, surely on Sunday, 


he discretion which the uncertainty of 


we might dress up a little?” 


were suspended the arms and ins 
| forming quite a trophy on the walls. | 
| Godfrey was jalso desirous of puttis! 
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to the house, so that the other living 
mres—the domestic animals—should 
come during the night and trouble 
‘sleep. As he could not cut out boards 
his only saw, the handsaw, he used 
} and thick pieces of bark, which he 
ff very easily. With these he made a 
sufficiently massive to close the open- 
nto Will Tree. At the same time he 
| two little windows, one opposite to 
ther, so as to let light and air into the 
. Shutters allowed him to close them 
ight, but from the morning to the 
ng it was no longer necessary to take 
e in flaring resinous torches, which 
the dwelling with smoke. What 
rey would think of to yield them light 
g the long nights of winter he had as 
10 idea. He might take to making 
es with the mutton fat, or he might 
mtented with resinous torches more 
illy prepared. We shall see. 
other of his anxieties was how to con- 
}@ chimney in Will Tree. While the 
feather lasted, the fire outside among 
lots of the sequoia sufficed for all the 
| of the kitchen, but when the bad 
ler came and the rain fell in torrents, 
hey would have to battle with the 
whose extreme rigour during a cer- 
time they reasonably feared, they 
| have to have a fire inside their 
, and the smoke from it must have 
vent. This important question, 
ore, bad to be settled. 
} very useful work which Godfrey 
took was to put both banks of the 
im communication with each other on 
irt of the sequoia-trees. 
managed, after some difficulty, to 
& few stakes into the river bed, and 
im he fixed astaging of planks, which 
[for a bridge. They could thus get 
to the northern shore without cross- 
ie ford, which led them a couple of 
put of their road. 
if Godfrey took all these precau- 
so as to make existence a little more 
le on this lone isle of the Pacific in 
and his companion were destined 
on it for some time, or perhaps live 
for ever, he had no intention of 
ting in any way the chances of 


' 
ia Island was not on the routes taken 
(ships; that was only too evident. 
no port of call, nor means of re- 
ing. There was nothing to encou- 
hips to take notice of it. At the 
ime it was not impossible that a war- 


t a merchant vessel might come in | 
Tt was advisable, therefore, to find | 


way of attracting attention, and 
ig that the island was inhabited. 

b this object Godfrey erected a flag- 
§ the end of the cape which ran out 


morth, and for a flag he sacrificed a | 
| did not forget to take a more complete sur- 


Df one of the cloths found in the 
As he thought that the white colour 
‘only be visible in a strong light, he 
6 stain his flag with tho berries of a 
f shrub which grew at the foot of 
He obtained a very vivid red, 
could not make indelible owin; 
ving no mordant, but he could 
the cloth when the wind or 
faded it. 
} varied employments occupied him 
16th of August. For many 
sky had been constantly clear, 
‘exception of two or three storms 
violence, which had brought 
‘large quantity of water, to be 
r in by the soil. 
time Godfrey began his shoot- 


ing expeditions. But if he was skilful 
enough in the use of the gun, he could not 
reckon on Tartlet, who had yet to fire his 
first shot. 


Then passing on to quite a natural 
deduction— 

“Tt must also be concluded,” continued 
he, ‘‘ that the island is not inhabited at all. 


Many days of the week did Godfrey de~ | Either natives or peopl shipwrecked here 


vote to the pursuit of fur and feather, | would have appeai 


before now at the 


which, without being abundant, were yet | sound of the gun! There is, however, that 


“He began to haul his flag up and down’ as if saluting.” 


plentiful enough for the requirements of | 
‘Will Tree. | 
A few partridges, some of the red-legged | 
variety, and a few snipes, came as a wel- 
come variation of the bill of fare. Two or 
three antelopes fell to the prowess of the 
young stalker; and although he had had 


| nothing to do with their capture, the pro- 


fessor gave them a no less welcome than 
he did when they appeared as haunches 
and cutlets. 

But while he was out shooting, Godfrey 


vey of the island. He penetrated the | 
depths of the dense forests which occupied | 
the central districts. He ascended the | 
river to its source. He again mounted the | 
summit of the cone, and re-descended by | 
the talus on the eastern shore, which he had 
not up to then visited. 

“« After all these explorations,” repeated 
Godfrey to himself, ‘‘ there can be no doubt | 
that Phina Island has no dangerous animals | 
—neither wild beasts, snakes, nor saurians. | 
I have not caught sight of one. Assuredly | 
if there had been any the report of the gun 


inexplicable smoke which I twice thought 
I saw.” 

The fact is that Godfrey had never been 
able to trace any fire. As for the hot- 
water springs to which ‘he’ attributed tho 
origin of the vapour he had noticed, Phina 
Island being in no way voleanic did not 
appear to contain any, and he had to con- 
tent himself with thinking that he had 
twice been the victim of an illusion. 

Besides, this apparition of the smoke or + 
the vapour was not repeated. .When God- 
frey the second time ascended the central 
cone, as also when he again climbed up 
into Will Tree, he saw nothing to attraci 
his attention. He ended by forgetting tho 
circumstance altogether. 

Many weeks passed in different oceupa- 
tions about the tree, and many shooting 
excursions were undertaken. With every 
day the mode of life improved. 

Every Sunday, as had been eed, 
Tartlet donned his best clothes, On that 
day he did little but walk about under the 
big trees. 

The 13th of September was noted for 


would haye woke them up. It is fortunate | one of the greatest and cruellest deceptions 
indeed. If it were to become necessary to | to which, on a desert island, the unfortu- 
fortify Will Tree against their attacks I do | nate survivors of a shipwreck could be 
not know how we should get on.” subjected. Godfrey had never agai: seen 
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that inexplicable and undiscoverable smoke | The night ually came on; soon the | would be rendering us real service by th:: 
on the island; but on this day, about three | steamer's hull grew invisible. Doubtless | operation.) 
o’clock in the afternoon, his attention was'in another hour sho would bave passed | 
attracted by a long line of vapour, about ' Phina Island. i 
the origin of which he could not be de-' Godfrey, not knowing what to do, COLO Or THE SeA.—The normal orn: 
ceived. . | thought of sctting fire to a group of resin- | £° the f a eine be bine: bas aires a 
He had gone for a walk to the end of : ous trees which grew at the back of Flag! vain of the duck blorw Dobe i oa 
x A 7 4 - j waters of the dark blue sea.” The dev. 
Flag Point—the name which he had given | Point. He lighted a heap of dry leaves | water the darker the hue. Bat while 
to the cape on which he had erected his | with some gunpowder, and then set fire to | the dominant colour of the sea, as it is 
flagstaff. While he was looking through | the group of pines, which flared np like an! sky or the ether in which onr planet 
his glass he saw above the horizon a smoke us torch. ocean present: t ty of ti T 
aniyon by the west wind towards the indigo to coe 1 
island. in other s th 
Godfrey's heart beat high ! en OT q ge. & 
**A ship!” he exclaimed. 1 as rivets thi: 2 
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f their waters. This asm ly 


is of ever 
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y to Will 


solate than he 


insight of Phina Island? And if it passed, | (20't8 cont ) : ee 
would it come near enough for the signal | Ye llow Biv ae 
thereon to be scen on board ? P ada ;'20 6 GaSe 


Or would not rather the semi-visible | 
smoke disappear with the vessel towards | 


the north-west or south-west of the hori- | 0 U R N 0 T E B 0 0 K 


the Black Sea, the W: 
a. There ate permet 
f hue in many waters, but bel 

» sea is subject to every ia 
oud or sunshine, and #t 
‘ying atmospheric influences, ‘There am! 
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zon? | 

For two hours Godfrey was a prey to | 
alternating emotions more easy to indicate 
than to describe. | 

The smoke got bigger and bigger. It 
increased when the stcamer re-stoked her | 
fires, and diminished almost to vanishi ; | 
point as the fucl was consumed. Contin) :- 
ally did the vessel visibly approach. About | ff 
four o'clock her hull had come up on t 
line between the sky and the sea. 

She was a large steamer, bearing nort))- 
east. Godfrey easily made that out. [if 
that direction was maintained, she wou) 
inevitably approach Phina Island. 

Godfrey had at first thought of runnin | 
back to Will Tree to inform Tartlet. What 
was the use of doing so?_ The sight of on» 
man making signals could do as much goo | 
as that of two. He remained there, his 
glass at his eye, losing not a single mov 
ment of the ship. 

The steamer kept on her course towar:|s | 
the coast, her bow steered straight for t)i+ 
cape. By tive o’clock the horizon line w::s 
already above her hull, and her rig w 
Visible. Godfrey could even recognise t):. | 
colours at her gaff. | 

She carried the United States ensign. | 

“ But if I can see their flag, cannot they | 
see mine? The wind keeps it out, so thi 
they could easily sce my flag with thei: 
glasses. Shall I make signals by raisin: | 
it and lowering it a few times, so as to | 
show that I want to enter into commun 
cation with them? Yes! I have not on 
instant to lose.” 

It was a good idea. Godfrey ran to the 
end of Flag Point, and began to haul his 
flag up and down, as if he were saluting. 
Then he left it half-mast high, so as to 
‘show, in the way usual with seafaring 
people, that he required help and succour. 

The steamer still approached to within 
three miles of the shore, but her flag re- 
mained immoveable at the peak, and replied 
not to that on Flag Point. Godfrey felt 
his heart sink. He would not be noticed ! 
It mee half-past six and the sun was about 
to set 
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THE BRUMMER-BOY. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 
Author of ‘The Two Cabin- Boys,” etc. 


given by the pioneer, Ralph’s 
fever, instead of abating, be- 
=» came on the following day 
seriously aggravated. The 
constant succession of mis- 
hate since he left Newport 
had at length mastered his 
indomitable energy. At- 
tacked with furious delirium, 
ell his thoughts and terrors recurred to 
him; the night in the woods, at a few 
paces from the English vedettes, the 
passage of the icy waters of the Hudson, 
the sacred trust stolen from him by the 
traitor, and the final drama—the agony of 
the gallows. 

The brave David and his charming 
daughter contemplated in sadness the 
grievous spectacle of this unconscious 
strife, to which they could offer no amelio- 
ration. For long days and nights they 
lavished their tenderest cares on the poor 
invalid, expecting orery: minute to hear his 
last sigh. At nights they took it in turns 
to watch by his bedside, bathing his fore- 
head with linen rags soaked in icy water, 
and so soothing the throbbings of his 
fevered brain. 

At length tho fits of delirium became 
rarer, and slowly left him altogether. 
Hope returned to the good people, and 
David resumed his work, leaving his 
daughter in charge of the convalescent. 

The day came when Ralph awoke from 
his long syncope. When he opened his 
eyes he.still seemed to be dreaming; but 
this time the dream which dawned on his 
sight was a pleasant although ao strange 
one. 

He saw himself stretched on a bed 
covered with furs, in a large apartment, 
into which the sun was shining, and 
making the motes dance in its beam as it 
poured its light through the glazed win- 
dow. ‘Around him the walls, formed of 
trunks of trees ingeniously fitted together, 
were draped with green mosses, stopping 
up every chink between them. A table 
and a few chairs formed the rustic furni- 
ture of theroom. At the end of it stood 
a chimney hearth with a deep mantel. On 
the hearth a kettle, hung from a strong 
pot-chain, sang cheerily over the fire. 
One side of the room was formed by a 
board partition, and by a half-open door 
he saw another room, quite lit up by the 
sun, which reminded him confusedly of his 
room at La Charmoise, with the muslin 
curtains hanging from the windows, and 
his little bed draped with chintz. 

But all this, strange as it was, was 
nothing to the beautiful apparition from off 
which Ralph could not take his eyes. A 
few yards away from him, and close to the 
window, sat a young girl. The perfect 
oval of her face framed in the tresses of 
long, fair hair, which fell on to her shoul- 
ders, was eutlined on the glass. Bending 
over her work, she was embroidering with 
her white and delicate handsa leather bag, 
already covered with charming arabesques ; 


fell on the lad’s ears 
like an echo from his 
native land. 

Suddenly the appa- 
rition raised its head, 
and seeing Ralph’s 
gaze fixed on it, it gave 
a little scream, and 
quitting its work it 
gently came up to his 
bed. 


“Tam so, so sorry I 
woke you.” 

“Oh! miss,” an- 
swered the lad, ‘am 
Ireally awake? Speak 
to me again, for it seems I must be dream- 
ing.” 

f No, sir,” said the maiden, with a smile. 
“‘You are not dreaming; and grandfather 
told me this morning that he now thought 
you were safe.” 

“But where am I?” 

“You are with poor people, but with 
friends.” 

“‘ How did I come here ? ” 

‘A friend of my grandfather’s, a Huron, 
named Red Fox, brought you here, after 
having cut you down from a tree, where 
those wicked English had hanged you.” 

** Ah! Lremember,” said Ralph. ‘‘That 
scoundrel Arnold had revenged on me the 
death of his accomplice.” 

In uttering these words the boy’s brows 
contracted, and his eyes glowed so, that 
the girl was frightened at her imprudence. 

“IT was wrong to talk to you about that 
now,” she said. ‘My grandfather told 
me not to doso; and if when he comes 
back he finds you feverish, he will see that 
L have disobeyed him and he will scold me. 
You would not like me to get into trouble, 
would you?” 

“Oh! no, miss,” said Ralph, warmly ; 
‘for I am sure it is to you more than to 
the good Huron that I owe my life.” 

“Well, in that cnse, sir,” replied Eva, 
“you had better drink this ; I made it for 
you. And don’t say a word more until 
grandfather comes back.” 

Ralph smiled, and drank off the draught 
which was held out to him. 

“I obey the orders, and I will say no 
more; but I am so happy at living, that I 
do not caré to go to sleep.” 

However, in spite of his efforts, sleep 
soon fell on the convalescent, but this time 
the sleep was calm and restorative. 

When Ralph reopened his eyes, he saw 
his friend Eva, and by her side David 
Michaux. The vigorous old man had re- 
turned from the forest, and still carried 
the heavy axe with which he had been fell- 
ing one of the giant trees. He gaily 
saluted the lad, and ina few words ex- 
pisine! to him how he had been saved and 

rought to his home by Red Fox. 

“My granddaughter’s care has done the 
rest,” geaid he, in conclusion. ‘A little 
more quiet and you will be able to rejoin 
your friends.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Ralph; 
‘but I must not abuse your hospitality. 
Your house is small, and my presence must 
inconvenience you.” 

“Not at all,” replied David, quickly. 
‘You have not inconvenienced us in the 
least. The girl has her own rooms and as 
for me, the bed I prefer is a few buffalo- 
skins spread before the fire.” 

‘*You are very good,” continued Ralph, 
“but I must leave you as soon as I can. 
If you have saved my life, it remains for 


me to save my honour, which was stolen 
from me by that traitor Arnold. I feel 
that my strongth has come back to me, 
and I want to regain 
General Washington’s 
army without delay.” 

And rising suddenly 
the lad jumped out of 
bed, but scarcely had 
he touched the ground 
than his legs gave way, 
and he would have 
fallen had not David 
caught him in his arms. 

Eva screamed with 
alarm. 

““What madness!” 
said the old man, put- 
ting him back into bed. A | 
‘“What are you think- ~~ ~~ \V/| | 
ing of ? To walk off, ne i 
when you will hardly 
be able to stand on your legs for two or 
three weeks yet !” 

“Then I am lost!” cried the lad, hiding 
his face in his hands, while his tears fell 
furiously. 

“T do not know what it is that impels 
you to leave us,” said David, softened ; 
‘‘but it is impossible for you to go. It 
you were even able to travel you could not. 
leave the house. The English are fighting 
all along the Delaware, and at the first 
step you would be retaken. Keep quict. 
now, regain your strength, and then I 
give you my word I will guide you where 
you want to go. A fortnight is not so 
very long, when you have returned from o 
journey like yours.” 

Eva added her ‘prayers to the blunt ad- 
vice of her grandfather, and Ralph pro- 
mised not to renew his attempt, but to 
wait quietly, if not patiently, until he 
could get away. 

However, his strength was longer re- 
turning to him than he thought, and if at 
the end of a fortnight he could leave his 
bed, he was only able to cross the room 
with feeble steps, and supported by David. 
Coming out of the door the fresh air and 
the sun seemed to stun him, and he was 
only too glad to sink on to the seat made of 
a block of wood covered with otter-skins, 
which had been improvised for the occa- 
sion. 

And thus pared. many days. After 
having helped his patient into the open 
air, David would take his axe and be off to 
the forest, leaving Eva to sit by him and 
amuse him with her cheerful conversation. 

Touched by her sisterly kindness, Ralph 
disclosed to her his secret; he told her all 
his history, his misfortunes, and his shat- 
tered hopes. 

“How you must regret your lovely 
Touraine!” said Eva, much moved at the 
narrative. ‘Believe me, soon your 
troubles will be at an end, and you will go 
back to your beloved country.” 

“But you yourself, would not you like 
to go back to France ?” 

“I do not know France at all,” said 
Eva, ‘‘and it is a long way off for poor 

ople like us. All I ask is that we may 

e allowed to go back to the country uf 
our fathors.” 

‘* Aro you not French, then—your grand- 
father and yourself?” askcd Ralph, with 
astonishment. 

“No, we are not French of tho old 
France ; we are Canadians.” 

‘* Canadians!” repeated the lad. 

“‘T see you do not know anything about 
us,” continued Eva. ‘Alas! our history 
is as sad. as yours. Nevor wefe people ia 
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the world tried more cruelly than our poor | English have some scheme afloat? They 
nation. Two hundred years ago our an- | have not forgotten Louisbourg, Beausejour, 
cestors, peasante of Saintonge, Normandy, | and Port Royal, where our troops had the 


The Village of Grand Pré. 


and Brittany, came: over in ships to the 
New World, to that lovely country through 
which flows the Saint Lawrence. They 
tilled the land and founded their villages, 
and called the. new country Acadia, but 
their hearts remained faithful to France. 
However, the day came when, without 
consulting them in the least, the King of 
France abandoned them and gave them 
over, their lands and themselves, to the 
Englich. A few revolted, and fled, to carry 
on a war, but the wiser ones submitted for 
the sakes of their families and possessions. 
Our family was one of these. 

““My grandfather, then quite young (it 
is fifty years since then), lived with his 
relations in the village of Grand Pré. It 
iz said that this village was one of the 
loveliest and richest in Acadia. Its houses 
with their: tiled roofs and’ ivied gables 
grouped -picturesqucly: around its pretty 
church with its light wooden stceple; and 
the green pastures covered with cattle 
stretched away on all sides to the river 
banks. My grandfather will tell you how 
lovely and happy it all was. In the even- 
ing, at the sound of the horn, the cows 
would slowly come back to their dairies, 


filling the air with the joyful tinkling of ; 
their bells, while the labourers would come ' 


in from ‘all the places round mounted on 

horses, and-with the ploughs or harrows. 
“Tt was an earthly paradise, peopled 

with good and honest men and women; 


crime or theft was never heard of, and the : 


Fillage had no other tribunal than that of 
the old men and the curé. I told you that 
my grandfather was then young. He lived 


with his friends, and, just married, he had | 
There was not! 
' the soldiers, and shouted to his flock, 


oaly one son, my father. 
in Grand Pré a more respected family than 
that of my ancestors. 

“‘One evening my grandfather, after a 
hard day’s work, was resting before the 
fire while the old folks were amusing 
themselves with the first steps of the child, 
and the wife was at work dressmaking. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a neigh- 
bour, Basil the blacksmith, rushed in, ex- 
claiming in an angry voice, ij 

“*«David! Have you not heard the 
news? The English fleet has just anchored 
in the Bassin des Mines, and the com- 
mandant has ordered all the men of Grand 
Pré to muster to-morrow in the church, at 
noon, to hear the orders of the king.’ 

“*Well, what do you want me to 
do?’ answered my grandfather, good- 
humouredly. ‘We need not go near the 
red-coats.’ 

“*Do you not think, then, that the 


‘ my grandfather. 


| ships to foreign countries, w: 


‘best of it. They have already taken away 


our arms. Heaven knows what they are 
now brewing against us!’ 

““*We are peaceable subjects,’ answered 
‘The English have dis- 
armed us. What else can they do?’ 

ao esi went off. At the moron pale the 
able-bodied men a at the church, 
as had been ill a alee 

“Soon tae soldiers arrived, who sur- 
rounded the building, while their com- 
mandant entered and read to the assembly 


a proclamation, which said, 


“Inhabitants of Grand Pré, the king, 
my master, has brought you together here 
to receive my orders. Notwithstanding 
your former rebellion, he has treated you 
with clemency and consideration, and now, 
disregarding his generosity, you are con- 
spiring against him. The day of his anger 
has now come. 
lands, your houses, and your cattle revert 
to the crown, which is your legitimate 
master; as for you, with your wives and 
children, you will be transported in our 
ere you may 
become good and loyal subjects. I declare 
you therefore my prisoners, for such is the 
will of his Majesty.’ 

“On bearing these terrible words the 
poor ants remained for a few seconds 
Tupefied & and silent. Then, as if seized by 
panic, they ran to the doors; but the sol- 
diers were waiting for them with fixed 
bayoncts. 


them. in their madness ran on to the 
soldiers, and fell, reddening with their 
blood the sacred precinct. And then the 
curé threw himself between the ¢rowd and 


“What! Would you profane the house 
of the Lord with a useless sanguinary 
strife? Look at the altar, and remember 
the sacred words, “‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what theydo!”’ 

“The good priest fell on his knees and 
began to pray, and he was soon followed 
by the crowd. The prayer finished, the 
unfortunate Acadians came out of the 
church, and, escorted by the soldiers, re- 
turned to their homes, where they were 
permitted to collect a few things, and then, 
for ever, they left their beautiful village. 

“The night bad fallen when they 
reached the seashore, and by the com- 
mandant’s order they had to encamp with- 
out any shelter. Long was the first night 
passed by the exiles away from their homes 
—some, resigned to their fats. passed the 
time in prayer, while others filled the air 


Then there rose from the crowd ; 
a wild cry of rage and fury. Some of | 
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/ country and came here, and took! 
From henceforth your: 


; went to Layton t 
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$ morning an i 


the horizon, Ab fim | 
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Grand Pré, there rose huge a 
smoke. It was the village whith wien 
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flames, hurrying across 5 Gim 
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in Virgir 
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“The unstained Knight and true Gentleman."—See page 266, 
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st boys at 
school o m it up for 
# examinations, and the re- | 
sult is a mass of ill-digested 
and unconnected facts re- 
en and things 
y can take buta | 


history 


cr 


> looks upon Ivan 
as a task book? We feel that its personages, 
whose names and decds we have learnt by heart, | 
st become real and living for us. Richard 
the Lion-hearted has romance thrown around 
him, and his career is followed eagerly ; hi 
deeds of daring and chivalry are invested with a | 
new interest. But, afterall, the example I have 
mentioned is more or less a fictitious one; as 
we come nearer to modern times we are able to 
get both romance and history together, or | 
rather the history is romantic without losing its 
veracity. 

Many of you have read Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho, a marvellous story reproducing English life 
and manners in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and enabling modern readers to understand 
something of the spirit which made men leave 
pleasant England to go and fight the Spaniard 
and seek new fields for English trade. You will 
remember one of the characters in that book, 
Sir Richard Grenville, the unstained knight and 
true gentleman. It is of his last feat that I | 
want to tell you. Kingsley mentions it inci- | 
dentally, but probably many of you have never 
heard the story in any detail ; the story of the 
Revenge. 

Sir Richard had left his beautiful home in 
North Devon to sail to the Azores with Lord 
Howard tu plague the Spaniards and, if possible, 
capture their treasnre. To Englishmen of that 
time the word Spaniard was synonymons with 
all that was ernel and bad ; every sailor could 
tell some fearful story «f the Inquisition, or of 
terrible cruelties practised on the Indians; and 
to no one were the Spaniards more obnoxious 
than to Sir Richard Grenville. So persistently 
did he pursue them, and 80 terrible was he in the 
fight, that his name became a terror to the 
nation, and legends were current about him 
giving him supernatural attributes. He was 


THE “REVENGE” 


A TRUE STORY OF 1591. 
By Paci Biaxe. 


invulverable, he used to grind wine-glasses he- 
tween his teeth and swallow the:n, and so forth 
That he was not invulnerable the event 
proved, but, none the less, it pr that he 
was a foe of which any nation mizht well be 
afraid. 

In August, 1591, the small English flect, con- 
sisting of six line-of-battle ships, six vietuallers, 
and a few pinnaces, was lying at anchor under 
the Island of Florez. Sickness was rife xmongs' 
them, the ships themselves were in bal condi- 
tion, and the object of the expedition seemed 
unlikely to be fulfilled. This was the state of 
things when, to the terror and surprise cf Lord 
Howan, a fleet of fifty-four Spanish men-of-war 
bore down upon them. Lord Howard was not 
the man to fear a fair fight, nor, for that matter, 
one in which the odds were against him, but he 
deemed it wise to flee before such af overwhelm- 
ing force, considering the state of his small fleet. 
Bat this was not the view taken by Sir Richard. 
Ninety men out of his crew were on shore ill. 
Was he to leave them? Hv had never yet fled 
from the Spaniards, and he wus too old to 


egin. 

So Lord Howard sailed away with his ficct, 
leaving Sir Richard with his little ship, the 
Revenge, to do what he thought best. 

First of all the sick were carefully removed to 
the vessel, and Jaid securely on the ballast in 
the hold. When this was done anchor was 
weighed. The Spanish fleet was now near him. 
He might even yet have saved himself by flight, 
but he would be content with nothing less than 
flight (if flight it might be called) right through 
the enemy's squadrons. So the gallant little 
ship, with only a hundred available men on 
board, left her anchorage and bore down on the 
armada, 

Right on she drove till it seemed possiblo 
that the audacions stroke might succeed. But 
the great San Philip, ‘(a hugo high-carged ship 
of 1,500 tons,” came to windward and took the 
wind out of her sails. However, a discharge 
from the Revenge’s guns made the big Spaniard 
sheer olf, ‘utterly misliking her first entertain- 
ment.” However, escape was now impossible ; 
the Englishmen were surrounded by the nume- 
rous Spaniards, and tho fight began in earnest. 

Not much of a fight, you may think, between 
one and fifty-four. But it became a battle. Sir 
Richard was wounded early in the afternoon, 
but he refused to leave the deck. Ship after 
ship came up to the undaunted Revenge, only 
to draw back again, shattered and disabled, or 
perhaps to sink to the bottom. Time after 
time the Spaniards attempted to board, pouring 
in hordes of soldiers and musketeers ; time after 
time they were driver back with fearful loss. 
Some of tho great galleons carried as many as a 
thousand men; the little man-of-war had, as we 
have said, but a hundred, and of these the nun- 
ber diminished every hour. 


“Ship after ship, the whole night long, their 
high-built galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 
battle-thunder and flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew 
back with her dead and her shame.” 


Was it any wonder that the Spaniards 
thought that Sir Richard had supernatural 
assistance ?—that he was the devil himself? 
Hour after hour went by ; the sun sank, and 
still the fight went on. Midnight came; the 
engagement had lasted nine hours. The Re- 
venge had fought and beaten no Jess than 
fifteen ships; never were there less than two 


gallcons attacking her ; and yet, when wer..: 
broke, she was still unconquered, the E: 
flag still floated, torn with bolicts bs: 
struck, Sir Richard had left the deck 
hours to have his wounds dressed ; bet 
haps, for him if he had remained, for her 
two more wounds before te operation wae oF: 
and his surgeon was killed at bis side. 

sun rese higher it disclosed a pitisble 
The Revenge had not fought for twelre b 
unscathed ; her rigging was shot to pieces 
estimation " cight hundred shots bad ¢ 

through her; the masts were hanging grt t: 
side; forty out of the hundred of ber trea - 
killed, as well as many of the hapless sek ;v 
all hope of ultimete victory, if ade 
existed, was gone. She was set slow: 
whilst the Spaniards Jay round ber & a r:. 
waiting for the end. Even then they dare: 
approach too close, 


“For they feared that we still could sting.’ 


But the end was near. For fifteen horrs 
she borne the attack ; there was nothine 
now but surrender or death, Sir Richard :*- 
the latter. Culiing the master gunner toi 
ho bade him split the ship and sink her, t-.- 
the crew that it was not worth while to + 
any trophy of victory to the enemy in ori: 
obtain a tew more days of life. The gu: 
was ready ‘o do it. but the captain and m: 
the crew, finding that the Spaniards were 
to consent to an honourable surrender, ca 
terms with the enemy without Sir Ricbr 
knowledge. He was carried on boanl th 
miral’s vessel in a dying state.  Rev:r. . 
slightly, he asked the company to pray fer 
“In a few hours,” writes the chronicler, ">" 
Richard, feeling his end approaching, s 
not aay sign of faintness, but spake th 
in Spanish, and said, ‘Here die I, Sir ki: 
Grenville, with a joyful and quict mind, f 
I have ended my life as a true soldier oi 
do that hath fought for bis country, 
religion, and honour. Whereby my s0¥) 
joyfully departeth out of this body, and 
always leave behind it an everlasting fam: 
valiant and true soldier that hath done b: 
as he was bound to do.’ When he had & 
these and such-like words he gave up the i = 
with great and stout courage, and no man ¢.3 
perceive any sign of heaviness in him.” | 

So died Sir Richard Grenville, of whe 
modern writer says he was ‘'a wise and ¢ 
gentleman, lovely to all good men, awfu 
bad men, in whose presence none dared s+ 
do a mean or a ribald thing.” His noble ~~ 
words seem the precursors of the celel 
signal of Nelson at Trafalgar—‘** Engla: 
pit every man to do his duty "—and nev. 

ngland’s expectations better founded 24-2 - 
those two great fights. 

The Spaniards were not to enjoy er-n * 
glory of bringing home their puny anta 
a prize. A fearful storm followed close «2 
battle ; and few even of the Spanish ves=: 
saw home again, whilst the battered K- 
already almost a wreck, could not with: 
fury of the hurricane. She lies at the t-o 
the sea, where so many of her gallant eres 
already preceded her ; an appropriate end t~ * 
stoutest little vessel that ever upheld the 1. >: 
of England. 


‘* And the whole sea planged and fell o2 * 
shot-shatter’d navy of Spain, : 
And the little Revenge herself went dew ‘ 


the island crags, 
To be lost evermore in the main.” 
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in 
does 
in 


winter 
anada 

not dally 
his prog: 
with 
taking | 
sion of 
throne 


his 
with 
dignity, holds 
his own with 


firmness. 

ver wW 

ed, if 
some, welcor 
by more, the es- 
tablishment of 
tis sway is the signal for all kinds of festivities. 
the farmer tends his blistered hands, blistered 
vith the unnatural travails of the harvest 
eason, the good dame puts the family wardrobe 
n order, children leap to their toy sleighs, and 
uirth ‘begins. s 

It was in March of 1876, and upon a splendid 
fternoon, that a party of young people bent upon 
un decided to make up a slcigh-load, ten all 
old, for the house of a settler twenty-five miles 
rom the village of T—, in Ontario. The 
ountry adjacent is sparsely settled, great tracts 
f forest land intervening between hamlet and 
samlet. 

When we set forth the sun was shining 
tightly, although with a strange coppery glare 
hat boded a storm. 

“Let us go back,” said Mike, our driver, an 
trish Canadian, but no indifferent master of the 
‘rogue upon occasions when he grew excited. 
Inder normal conditions, however, Mike used 
‘ood Canadian English, tempered perhaps in 
noderation with Yankceisms, for Mike had 
ravelled. 

Two Canadian girls, Mary and Beccy ; Nora 
vee and Larry Moon, from ireland ; Sandy and 
ingus, Scotchmen, the latter being our driver ; 
Jennis McPhee, professedly Scotch, but pre: 
ably from the sister island ; Jennie, an English 
irl; and tho writer, of the samo nationality, 
ormed our residuary sleigh-load. Nora, a 
‘lack-eyed and mischievous damsel, was, besides 
eing pretty, heiress prospective of a substan- 
ial homestead in the neighbourhood. 

“‘T say, I don’t like these clouds,” repeated 
fike, pointing towards a fleecy white ‘“‘scud” 
hat spread out from the horizon like the fingers 
fa hand. 

“Oh, staff! Don’t spoil our fan with your 
roakings!” sang a chorus of reckless voices, 
nd pretty Nora laughingly declared that she 
‘felt beautiful.” Steadily sank down the sun, 
nd steadily the thermometer, no doubt, for it 


Ne- 


Tew intensely cold. 
‘So calm was the air that one could hear the 
ticles tumbling from the trees for miles away, 


Itbough the branches were not heavily loaded, 
3 is the case aftera succession of thaws and 
rosta, 


The previous days had not been at all cold, so 
hat many animals seldom met with in the depth 
f winter had come forth from their retreats, 
everal foxes and a bear crossing our path to 
canter the bnsh upon the opposite side of the 


There is bat little twilight in Canada, night 
losely following day. The leat comscations of | 


OWED-UP IN 


Tue Story or A REMARKABLE SLEIGH Ripe. 


the setting sun yet lingered upon the horizon as, 
merrily gliding along between two large tracts of 
bush, something large and unusual bounded 
across our path and was lost in the thicket. 

“Bide a wee, Angus, my lad, till I hae 
peekit intil yon wud!" cried Sandy, leaping 
gun ia hand trom the sleigh, and bounding into 
the bush. 

**Hoot, toot, mon, ye’re as daft as a——” 
began Angus, but a glance told him that his 
counsel would have no effect upon the deserter, 
who had already become lost to view behind the 
thick brushWwood of swamp-cedar. 

‘* Arrah now, and here’s afther yez wid me 
shooter!” ejaculated Larry, following the ex- 
ample of the Scotchman, 

“Dinnis, Dinnis!” he shouted to the re- 
maining Irishman. ‘‘Is it shleepin’ ye arr? 
Come along wid yez!” Dennis, thus adjured, 
was fain to follow, breathing, however, a part- 
ing whisper into Mary’s pretty car. 

‘They're fools, the kit of ’em!” muttered 
Mike, stroking his tawny beard grimly. ‘‘ Pull 
up the hossea, Angus ; we daren’t leave them.” 

Our sleigh, that had been slowly moving 
ahead, was brought to a standstill, and Mike 
remaining strangely taciturn, it devolved upon 
Angus and the writer to entertain the ladies, 
which they tried their best to do. 

The runaways were a long time returning, 
however, and the whole sky had meantime been 


” 


! covered with a dull white canopy of cloud. The 


last threatening tinge of the sun rested, like 
the edge of a copper shield, upon tho horizon 
line, where a far-off lake was seen through the 
long gap of a badly-chopped road. A minute 
more and darkness would be upon us. 

Not a breath of air was stirring, but the cold 
grew more intense, until the trees began to crack 
with strange noises, and twigs flew abroad as if 
urged by an explosive material within them. A 
flock of snow-birds passed in haste, as if con- 
scious of an impending storm. Angus, usually 
so cautious, seemed oblivious to the signs of the 
weather. Indecd, we dared not have left our 
errant companions in the bush, como what 
might. 

Suddenly a puff of wind sent an icy chill 
through our veins, and Angus started up, alive 
to the dangers of the situation. ‘‘ Guid sakes, 
shiel’ us a’ !"" ejaculated Angus. 

In very cold weather it is usually calm, but 
exceptionally it is both cold and stormy, in 
which event little that has life can exist in 
the open air. At this moment a lond report, 
multiplied by a hundred echoes, told of the 
presence of our friends at no great distance. 

Presently the thickets moved before the onset 
of a foot, and Sandy and Larry appeared 
dragging between them what we now recognised 
asa large deer. Mike had stealthily dropped 
from the rear of our sleigh with the view of 
searching for the lost ones, and, glad as we were 
to welcome back two of our party, we became 
doubly anxious for the return of the others. 
The puff of wind had died away as suddenly as 
it came, but we knew very well that a storm 
might break upon us at any moment. The two 
hunters were terribly cold, and one of them had 
his ears frozen. The deer was made to do duty 
for a footstool, and proved a welcome addition 
to our furniture on account of the animal heat 
retained in his carcass. Another gust of wind 
struck us, and the horses shivered perceptibly. 
Fortunately the two wanderers came up at this 
moment, and Angus whistled to his horses, who 
started at a swinging trot. 

A dead calm reigned, but we knew what we 
had to expect, and the horses seemed to know 
it as well as we did. 

We had reached to within five miles of our 
destination when the storm caught us. Upon 
one side was bush, whilst upon the other were 
large clearings, partly fenced in, and with the 
stamps of the trees recently chopped down ahow- 
ing through the snow. 

“Look ont! it’s on ws!” oniad Mike, and 
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immediately a blast of wind took our slcigle 
upon one side, nearly upsetting it. 

Volumes of snow filled the air, so that it was 
impossible to see a yard or to move at all. The 
particles of snow were sharp and stinging, not 
at all like the soft snowflakes to which wo are 
accustomed in England. Another danger beset 
us, for the snow drifted rapidly, and every 
vestige of path became obliterated. 

We tied some buffalo robes, such as Canadians 
use for travelling-rugs, round our poor horses, 
and turned them loose, knowing that they could 
not wander. Then we turned our sleigh upon 
its side, keeping the under side to windward, and 
crouched within it. Later, upon Mike’s sugges- 
tion, we hitched the horses across the open side 
for purposes of mutual shelter. 

We were tolerably comfortable after all, only 
that the icy wind found its way round our sleigh 
more than once, and chilled us to the bone, be- 
sides sending wreaths of snow into our faces. 
Fortunately we had with us plenty of provisions ; 
so, beyond one or two of our party becoming 
frost-bitten from time to time, an affliction alle- 
viated by friction, we ought not to have com- 
plained. The girls bore up bravely, not realising 
the danger, perhaps. 

Night had now set in. In the course of an 
hour the wind fell, bat the snow came thicker 
than ever. The cold was, however, more bearalile, 
and our horses had not suffered. Not a star; 
not a friendly gleam of fire in sight, marking tho 
shanty ef the settler. The snow had drifted in 
8 huge mound right over our:sleigh ; the horses 
were buried alive. 

We had, however, much to be thankful for, 
since a glance showed us the shronded forms of 
several Jarge trees which had fallen across the 
toad during the violence of the tempest. Fences 
wero scattered in every direction or buried out 
of sight, so that it would need a practised cye 
to point out the direction we should take. 
Pretty Nora declared that she could live there 
altogether if ‘‘the min wouldn't taze her so 
much.” 

A few attempts were made to continue our 
journey, but all in vain, and we made up our 
minds to the night where we were. The 
snow ceased to fall, and the stars shone against 
aclear blue sky, but it was still very cold. The 

il, during the continuance of the tempest, had 

een that the wind, instead of blowing from one 
settled direction, should have assailed us from 
all points, in which case we must have been 
buried in the snow altogether, and possibly 
frozen to death. 

It was near midnight when, in the middle of 
a song with which onc of the Indies had been 
induced to favour us, a knocking was heard 
against the sleigh, and presently half a dozen 
faces were peering into our apartment. Inafew 
moments we were in the hands of our friends ; 
our sleigh was placed in proper order once more, 
and our journey resumed with fresh horses, ours 
being led to the comfortable stable of Farmer 
Downs. 

Our worthy host having heard of our intend- 
ing visit. viewed the storm with as much sus- 
picion as we ourselves did, and, as soon as prac- 
ticable, sent fifty of his neighbours with spades 
and snow-ploughs to explore the route by which 
we must have come, The road had been cleared 
before them as they travelled, and thus we were 
able to finish our journey in a very brief while. 

Our rescners, however, had not reached us 
without great difficulties, and had taken four 
hours to make the distance of five miles, which 
we easily covered subsequently in three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Mike had his toes badly bitten, and Angus 
lost a joint of » finger in consequence of its hav- 
ing been frozen ; the ladies fortunately escaped 
with frozen ears. Frost-bite does not seriously 
affect the sufferer until some time has passed, 80 
that when, after a good night’s rest, we met at 
breakfast, nothing reigned but cheerfulness. 

W. H. & 
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CRYSTALS, 


been informed that 
some popular ideas 
about crystals are 
erroneous, that a 
crystal need not be 
clear, need not be 
transparent, may 


The necessary con- 
ditions of a crystal 
are that it shall be 


. : ga 
vassing giance at the minerais and unorganised 
solid ‘adie resented in nature, it might seem 
that the crystalline state is not the rule but the 
oxeeption. Probably this is not the case; pro- 
aably crystallisation is the most usual state of 
ron-organised solid bodies after all. Before 
going farther, observe the stress laid on non- 
organised solid bodies. Understanding by or- 
zanised, things possessing organs, we, of course, 
nean things endowed with vitality—namely 
inimals and vegetables. Now, in respect to 
chese, a very remarkable thing is this. Whereas 
rocks, mines, and quarries often display speci 
‘ens of beautifully crystallised forms, li 
:hings—animals and vegetables, that is to say— 
aever do. 

It is not asserted that crystalline forms never 
san be met with in organised structures, only 
hat when met with the crystals are an addition 
‘o, not a compenent of, such structures. In 
liustration may be cited physic rhubarb and 
sliced sugar-cane. Usually, when a patient has 
to swallow physic, he-does it with a wry face, 
ind gulps it quickly ; hence I will assume that 
y boy reading this has ever swallowed a 
of rhubarb—and who has not !—he has not 
ewed and ground his teeth together over the 
dose. If he had, a certain grittiness would have 
beén discoveréd, due to 
nce of microscopic 
These may be seen very r 
cope. All that is necessary will be to 
shave a piece of dry rhubarb into thin leaves 
and subject one of these to microscopic investi- 
gation. 

Dried sugar-cane furnishes another example. 
Making a thin cross-cut shaving of dried sugar- 
zane, and examining it microscopically, crystals 
of sugar will be easily noticed. 

In both instances you will not fail to see that 
oxalate of lime is no part of the organised struc- 
ture rhubarb, neither is sugar a part of organised 
structure sugar-cane, 

Let us now look about for some example of 
veiled crystallisation. One of the prettiest, and 
at the same time commonest, is presented by 
bismuth. If this metal be melted, say in an 
iron ladle, and allowed to cool without disturb- 
ance, it can be turned out of the ladle in a solid 
mass, but if it be only allowed to cool until a 
solid crust has just formed over the molten mass, 
then two holes stuck through this crust, so that 
on slanting the ladle any bismuth still fluid 
may flow away ; then, by-and-by, cutting away 
the erust by cold-chisel strokes, there will be 
revealed inside a crop of beautiful crystals. 
Their presence, when reasoned upon, demon- 
strates that part of the bismuth had already 
crystallised at a time when another part re- 
mained fluid between the crystals. 

Another example, not perhaps so beautiful, 
but even more instructive, is presented by 
dissecting a length of iron wire. Dissection is 
the word commonly employed in this case, and 
in various similar cases, and so I use it, not 
defending the etymology of it. Dissection is 
the term rigidly applicable to some cases of 
cutting, but the so-called dissection of iron wire 
is effected by solution, Coming to practice, if 
you immerse a length of iron wire in weak 


be of any colour. | 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By Dr. Scorrery. 


of it under the conditions of sufficient acid and 
| sufficient length of contact. Your object is not 
lissolve the whole of the wire, but only a | 


to d 
| portion. Examining the progress of experiment 


them enough strong fum: 
the iron all over. 


from time to tim ou will find that the metal | non-fuming nitric acid. 

| does not dissolve evenly, but that certain por- | The iron for some 

tions are more easily dissolved than certain other | assumed a passive state 
i The wire, on being removed from | acid. If now, however, 


cid bath, will be found to present a striated 
appearance. Small ribs, or filamentary pillars, 


ji, and brought 


All «7 


1 produe: 
ment with amat 
what pretty baskets ean 
which crystals have been 
se 


I make crystals? and i 


general answi 
susceptible of c1 


ment, othe: 
A cept, how 
is this: FE 
must be free to move. 


apour, 
als are produced by 
and pronouncing generall 
slower evaporation is con 
your crystals will be. 


grow. cold. 
tions. In general terms 
as a combination of sw 


much water. A group 
pretty object in itself, 


originally, but which may be now called|- Generally 
elongated and distorted crystals, the elongation 
| or distortion having been ‘caused by the opera- 
tion of wire-drawing, to which the iron has been 
| subjected in process of manufacture. | 
' In effecting the so-called dissection stress was 
| laid upon the use of weak nitric acid. If the 
acid be very strong it does not, curiously enough, 
act upon the wire at all. Founded upon this | al 


scale. For this reason 


| amateur chemist may 
| judicious management. 
i 


;experiment which onr first diagram is in- 
tended to illustrate. ‘Tuke some lengths of iron | 
| wire, or, equally good, some small iron nails ; 


aside in an earthenware 


h No action will take 
Next pour away the strong fuming nitric ai 
and in its place pour over the iron some onlinay 


iron wire be thrust down through the 


evolution of raddy nitrous gas. 
is are so beautiful that no wonde 
ion is a favourite ams 


it is one to which »» 


things crystallise best under one 
under another. One 
er, is universally 
3efore particles can © 
This sj 


Ina 


things which are more soluble in 
cold water, yield good crystals by . 
ing a hot saturated solution of the mat 

Alum is in this casey 
beginner cannot do better than ¢h 
the subject of his first. erystailine 


and potash, united in: its erystallines 


representation of its general aspect 7) 


aking, crystals 
most perfect which a developed 


working in a small way, athe 
vantage with a chemical manufactarer ; still 


Suppose I wanted to produce 8 gro ; 
am crystals, I should proceed in the ollowing 
knowledge, yon may perform a very interesting | manner. I should bégin 
i satnrated solution of alum which I shou 


T] LeEApy you _ have | nitric acid, portions of it will dissolve—the whole | deposit them in a wine-glass, and pour os 


ing nitric acid to or 


Still there is no active 


unknown reason bs 


with respect to 
a length of clean ai 


into contact with 


Most of us have sa 
be made of wire upe 
induced. to form, a! 


al drog-shop windows display crystals 2 
tivalry with coloured show-bottles 4 wm 
frequent question put by amateurs is, Hower 


great majon 
evaporation: 


ly, 
dicted 
Some 


‘um may be 
Iphuric _3ei 


of alum fj 
the following” 


are finest and 
on the lare 
an amateur chemi 
is placed at a dis 


accomplish mach 
np of fine 


man 
by mas 
Toto this I shou! 


| drop just one small crystal of alum to serve 4 
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a nucleus, and setting the pan aside I should | saturated alum solution. By repeating the 
allow its contents to cool. As cooling goes on | operation several times an orlgingl| crystal of 
the crystal of alum dropped in will be seen to | alum may be nursed up to very large dimen- 
grow larger and larger, smaller crystals most | sions. As regards the crystal alum baskets 
likely forming independently. After some | most of us have seen, they are made of thread- 
days I should pour away all the fluid, remove | covered wire, which deposited in a hot saturated 
all the crystals except the larger ones, and re- | solution of alum, crystals are deposited upon 
plenish the dish with a second charge of hot ' the wire on cooling. A while ago I stated that 
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alum contained much water in its crystals ; this 
may be demonstrated by projecting some crys- 
tallised alum into a heated crucible, when the 
alum puffs up, and its water is evolved. 

When I think enough time has gone by for 
you to have learned your first experience of 
erystal-forming by working on alum, I shall 
resume the subject, using other materials. 


A CHAT ABOUT SPIDERS. 


By Dr. Artuur SrRaDLING, C.M.z.5., 
Author of “Snakes, and How to Tame Them,” etc. 
PART I. 


and has a head, chest, and stomach distinct 


ae AvUS spare a spider!” is a piece of | See, here’s a spider's web which has not been 
from each other. The spider tribe, on the con- 


advice which usually very much sur- | disturbed ; nobody can have gone in!" and 


ises those to whom it is offered, for I verily | 


lieve that a great many people think they | 


sre made to be killed. The poor spider has 
‘t been honoured as the hero of songs and 
bles, or used to point good morals, like the 
it and bee. When mentioned at all in illustra- 
on it has generally been made to figure as the 
bad character” of the piece. ‘** Will you 
uk into my parlour? said the spider to the 
',” with the worst intentions, of course, 
ough if a robin redbreast had pounced down 
on that same fl 

vitation, we should have thought it no crime, 
pecially if the insect had been buzzing about 
Tr ears a moment before. The only popular 
ories which are attended with any credit to 
e spider that I can call to mind are that of 


uce, who was prompted to try, try again, | 


ver repeated failures, by watching a little 
inner’s efforts ; and one about some persons 
10, being pursued by enemies, took refuge in 
vavern. A spider made a web across the en- 
ince after they were hidden, so, when those 
10 were seeking to kill them came up and 
‘re about to search the cave, one of them said 
his fellows, “Oh, it’s no good looking there ! 


without any such polite | 


The Gigantic Mouse-Eating Spider. 


they passed on. But these creatures, in their 
humble way, do a vast amount of unrecognised 
good to man, keeping down the number of insects 
of all kinds which devour his belongings, though 
the nets wherewith they catch their prey are 
certainly not very sightly objects in a mass, 


beautiful as they may be to examine in minute | 


detail. A close observer of their habits and 
industries has said that the man who kills a 
spider commits as great a fully as he who, on a 
lonely island infested by rats, would destroy a 
cat! 

We are accustomed to speak of spiders as 
“insects,” but naturalists do not class them 
along with true insects. Spiders, scorpions, 
and mites, they say, form a little group by 
themselves, connecting insects with—would you 
believe it ?—crabs, A spider is not unlike a 
crab in shape (those of you who live at the sea- 
side will be familiar with what are called spider- 
crabs, rounder and with longer legs in propor- 
tion to their bodies than those we eat), while a 
scorpion resembles a little lobster with a pointed 
tail ; but this is not the reason why they are so 


arranged in natural history. A true insect has | 


no more than six legs, generaly possesses wings, 


| trary, never have less than eight legs, no wings, 


and the head and chest are in one, though the 

stomach is separate. In a crab, head, chest, 

and stomach are all joined together ; but there 

is this great difference between it and a spider, 

that the latter breathes air, while crabs have 
sills like a fish, A lobster has a slight mark of 
ivision between the head and chest. 

So that if you were to represent a crab by the 
figure 0, you would have to make an 8 for a 
spider, and put another little o on to this for an 
insect proper. Every boy who reads this will 
say that a spider is the easiest thing in the 
world to draw ; but if he sets about it without 
a copy, I should not wonder if he finds ‘‘some- 
thing wrong” about it when itis finished, with- 
out being able to say exactly where the fault 
lies. The fact is, he will most likely have dis- 
tributed the cight legs between the two halves 
of the body, whereas they all belong to the fore- 
part of the figure 8, 

True insects, again, have no real lungs ; their 
entire body may be said to be a lung. Spiders, 
however, are provided with nop which look 
like books with many leaves under the micro- 


scope ; their associates, the cheése-mites, are more 


When I spoke just now of a spider 


thas a heart. 
having a distinct stomach, | alluded, of course, 
to that region of the body which is usually un- 
derstood by the word, not the receptacle for 


food. When we talk about a boy getting a 
ericket-ball in his stomach, we do not mean 
that it has gone where his dinner has. There- 
fore I must not be accused of contradicting my 
own words when I say that it has scarcely any 
stomach at all. Like the scorpion, it lives upon 
the juices which it sucks from other animals, 
and does not need a very complicated inside to 
digest such nourishing food. Spiders can exist 
for a very long time without anything to eat, 
and do not require water. I once had a large 
case of stuffed birds set up; when it was com- 
plete, a lot of camphor and carbolic acid was 
concealed under the moss and branches at the 
bottom, to kill any moth or other injurious 
insect that might be lurking about the feathers, 
and the glass doors were then svaled all round 
like the rest of the frame to prevent air from 
getting in. No sooner was the job finished to 
every one’s satisfaction, than two or three tiny 
shining strands of web mado theic appearance, 
stretchvd across ono corner of the case, so deli- 
cate as not to disturb a butterfly’s wing with 
which they came in contact. ‘There was no 
sign of snoth, so the doors were never opened, 
and the threads are there undisturbed to this 
day ; their owner remained invisible until one 
night, at least two years after their construc- 
tion, when, just as I was going to bed, I sawa 
small ‘‘ money-spider” crawling along one of 
them. 

The death-watch, often called ‘ticking 
spider,” an insect producing a noiso very much 
like that of a watch or small clock, which I 
dare say most of you have heard behind a wain- 
scot or at the back of a chimney-picce, is in 
reality not a spider, but a beetle, about the size 
of a large flea. It makes the sound by a series 
of blows with its mandibles against the wood in 
which it burrows, and does so as a signal to its 
companions. Sometimes it will be answered by 
a ticking in some distant corner, and where a 
ddath-watch is known to have taken up its 
quarters in a room it may generally be called 
into action at any time by tapping on the bare 
table with a finger-nail, This beetle is named 
the anobiuin. 

The web issues from two little tubes called 
the spinnerets, which project from the hinder 

rt of the body. It has been woven into a 

fabric, after the fashion of the silkworm’s pro- 
duce, but only asa curiosity. It is too fine ever 
to be used practically for this purpose, There is 
nothing in natare that combines such strength 
and elasticity with such extreme thinness. To 
see a big, bulky spider drop and ‘‘ bring up” 
suddenly at the end of a Tong line which is 
hardly visible to the eye, with a jerk that seems 
enough to snap anything ten times as great, 
would convince one of this if the manner in 
which large insects are hopelessly bound by it 
did not. Wonderfully skilful little engineers 
they are in fixing up their snares. If you look 
at a web which is spread in any situation whero 
there is a constant current of air, you will find it 
doubly strengthened in the direction from which 
the draught comes, and those which build ia 
the open air run out extra stays on the weather 
side on the approach of a storm. The other 
day a gentleman published an instance of a 
spider that had made its abode in a verandah. 
On several occasions during high winds, one 
part of its web which was most exposed became 
aletached from its moorings, notwithstanding all 
the efforts which the creature made to retain it 
in position by additional ropes. At last it went 
down and spun a number of lines around a bit 
of stick which was lying on the floor of the 
verandah, and contrived, by dint of hauling first 
‘on one end and then on the other, to raiso this 
in mid-air. The weight restrained the flapping 
of the web—anchored it, as it were—and held it 
firm. When the gale was over it was lowered 
again, as of no further use. 

“pidera have many natural enemies besides 

intids, Birds are always on the look-out 
1, and toads devour a greatnumber. In 


Van Diemen’s Land there is a fly which reverses 
the order of things, and preys on the captor 
of its species in general. There are hundreds of 
different kinds of spiders, our largest here being 
a very insignificant specimen compared to the 
giant tarantulas of tropical countrics—enormous 
brutes, whose legs spread out would cover a 
space as big as a dessert-plate. Every large 
spider, however, is not a tarantula. Those which 
receive this name are poisonous, but it is a 
curious thing that the very place from whence 
they derive the name—Taranto, in Italy—has 
no poisonous species. There are small venomous 
spiders as well as big ones. In New Zealand 
there is a very nasty little customer called the 
katipo, which digs out a nest in the sandhills, 
and bites unwary people on the ankles, giving 
them great pain and fever. It is said that a nip 
from a huge tarantula would kill a man or a 
horse. I should think it would be very serious, 
at any rate, for I have seen a rat drop as though 
shot when pounced upon by such anenemy. But, 
like every other animal which possesses such 
dreadful weapons, it only makes use of them to 
procure its food, unless it is driven to employ 
them in self-defence when attacked, so that 
people do not get bitten except they hap- 
pen to step on a tarantula with their bare feet, 
or poke their hands into some hole or comer 
where one is making itself at home. I once 
knew a black boy stung whilst dressing by a 
spidery lodgerin the sleeve of his shirt. 
countries people get up in the morning with all 
sorts of lumps and bumps on their skin, which 
they sometimes say are caused by a tarantula, 
sometimes by a centipede, or something else ; 
but what with mosquitos, sandflies, and myriads 
of other insects which infest the tropics, it is 
impossible to detect the guilty one in the dark- 
ness. 

Any spider, even if it be not venomons, can 
give a bite sharper than what would be expected 
from its size; a big one inflicts a really severe 
wound, Two cuts will be found facing each 
other, and half-moon shaped, something like 
parenthesis () brackets. received two such 
slices once on the end of *my forefinger, clean 
eat, as though they had been made with the 
sharpest lancet, very painful, and slow to heal. 
The spider which favoured me in this way was 
a tremendous chap—one of the smooth-legged 
variety, not poisonous, luckily for me. He 
used to share my cabin on board ship in the 
West Indies, and would be seen every night 
when the lamp was lighted at one certain spot 
on the bulkhead, where he would remain for 
hours, motionless as a dead and dried specimen 
ina museum. Why he always chose that par- 
ticular place I don’t know. I suppose he had a 
clear run from there to his den, though I never 
discovered where this was. Sailors never hurt 
spiders of any kind, because they say they eat 
the cockroaches. I dare say they do to some 
extent, but I don’t think they diminish them 
much. I know there were thousands of those 
ill-smelling beetles in my cabin, but I never 
saw my long-legged friend catch any, thongh he 
learned at ‘hast te trust me sufticiently to take 
one from my fingers. Then he would hold it in 
one arm, so to speak, while he sucked it. It 
was in attempting to ‘‘pat” him on one of 
these occasions that I got bitten. When dis- 
turbed he would pass over the walls and ceiling, 
and vanish literally like a shadow. Several 
times I tried to invert a basin over him as he 
stood stock still at his usual post. I could get 
within a few inches of him—dab down the basin 
—but, althongh I could declare that he hacn’t 
crossed the bulkhead, he was never underneath 
when I lifted it. One evening the mystery was 
solved by a brother officer of mine who was in 
the cabin when I made one of these attempts, 
and who saw the spider drop like a stone the 
moment the cover came down. It lay for a few 
seconds shrivelled together in a ball, apparently 
dead, then, finding it had escaped tke risk of 
capture, sped away across the floor into o 
crevice. It just shows what marvellous vision 
and promptness they must have, as well as 
cunning. As to their rapidity of movement 
when alarmed, it must be seen to be believed. 
I made a calculation once by timing them with 


In hot ; 


from their hiding-place under the eaves, thai 
aman six feet heh could run at the samen: 
in proportion to his size he would travel et: 
pace of one hundred and ninety miles an bur 
So if he could jump like a flea, which is saiit 
prevel itself three thousand times its « 
length and one thousand times its height «>: 
it makes a big hop, he might cover three mis 
and a half in distance, and clear the highs: 
mountain in England in the course of it, 2: 
single bound. Dr. Carpenter tells us that th 
is a small insect in South America which jt 
duces a sound audible a mile off, and compt:+ 
that if a man’s voice were as loud in 
as this he could make himself heard all over --- 
world ! 

There have been several instances of spides 
having been tamed by care and kindness on ‘2 
part of people who take an interest in them 1 
gentleman living in the south of France kept » 
less than a hundred and eighty-eight of then 2 
one room, all of which would come to him to « 
fed. He wasa scientific man, and at fint uxd 
have only one or two in a box, so that he m: 
always have a supply of their silk to mark of 
very minute divisions on an instrament calli 


antulas have hairy legs and bodies, and = 
certainly not very pretty to look at. Theres 
a great many different varictics, and their cola: 
is generally red, reddish brown, or black + 
dare say you may have heard of the saperstite: 
that people go mad and dance when ther = 
bitten by them, being only cured by mos: 
This is all nonsense, of course. The idea 
first started at the pluce we have already mt 
tioned, Taranto. Impostors pretended to 
bitten, and capered about, and persualed new 
People who really were—or fancied they «7 
spider-bitten to dance wildly to the straits 
exciting music. As the poor wretches bec: 
exhausted and their movements grew feetle, » 
the music wonld become more soothing 2! 
gentle, and when at last they dropped 
fatigue all danger was declared to have be 
‘«charmed” away. A very rapid kind of ms 
and dance called the ‘‘ tarantella ” has takenis | 
name from this. 


(To be continued.) 
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ATALE OF THE ROYAL FUSILIER. 
By A. N. Mostcomeny 


(Late Commandant I.N.N.C., formerly Captain 
Royal Vusiliers). 


EROES are public property, yet 1 have hs 
diffidence in writing the following lirs 


ag 


hecause the hero and heroine have passed 
The well-known lines of Longfellow occur * 
me, too, and seem to involve a duty in telling 
this “stirring tale.” 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sand of time.” 


I write, like Virgil, of arms and men. Nothing 
has contributed aud will contribute to the ue 
cess of the British arms more than és" # 
corps when itis in the just cause of God, Que 


and country. . 
It was my happiness to belong to the Rosal 
was this esprit mend 


Fusiliers, and in no co: 
cherished. The first "Pusilier regiment <1) 


raised, it was called an ordnance corps, 
armed with fusils to guard the artillery. 
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nants. When these were changed into 
gus, owing to their precedence in rank over 
ensigns of other regiments of infantry, 
s were added to the regiment, much to 
chagrin ; and though at the very time it 
according to its traditions, distinguishing 
f—for Kinglake attributes the victory of 
Alma to its stand on the left and defeat 
he Kazan column. Shortly after its badgo 
e highest heraldic one of the rose within the 
xr and crown over it—was also altered. Sic 
sit, etc. 
it to my tale. Though I joined the regi- 
t during the armistice, I have often heard 
ccount, but to be accurate, give it in the 
is of an old comrade, an eye-witness :— 


The morning of Inkerman (5th November, 
) we had done a spell of twenty-four hours 
e trenches, when just es wo reached camp 
» occurred—such a hullaballoo! All the 
»s—French, English, Turkish—sounding 
assembly, warned us something was up. 
food in those days was a double-handful of 
its, a few square inches of pork, and occa- 
lly some green coffee, As to cooking, when 
ot the chance. I was always hungry, and 
are ag &@ marrowbone. So we all were. Tho 
f rum we received coming off duty kept life 
, but ‘orders’ and ‘duty’ kept down every 
nur. .Rose’s company was for relief, but 
rifles were wet—they were Miniés. ‘Ot 
e armourer’s and back with Shipley’s!’ our 
any, were Yea the colonel’s orders. It 
to relieve a company of the 23rd in the 
yun battery. To hear was to obey.” 


a was heir to an old baronetcy and older 
rsetshire family, now extinct in the male 

Looked upon even by the French as their 
ideal of an infantry soldier, he fell worthy 
s lineage, leading the storming-party at 
ttack on the Redan, on the fatal 18th June, 


The Russian masses were already in the 
of the 2nd division. ‘Why, we are 
ners!’ ‘No!’ thundered Yes, and on we 
, From the redonbt to the five-gun battery 
‘ero. ordered to rush, and a rash it was, 
s eight hundred yards of ploughing Russian 
! Once in, we were three companies, of 
th (Royal Fusiliers), 23rd (Royal Welsh 
iers), and 83rd, under command of our 
r, Sir Thomas Troubridge, field-officer of 
ay. It was called the five-gun battery, but 
were not five guns. Hewett (now Admiral 
7. N. W. Hewett, v.c., K.c.B., of Egyptian 
), a mate in the Royal Navy, was in charge 
e only gun, and made splendid practice. 
: times he cleared the bridge in the distance 
vancing Russians with his Lancaster ellip- 
110-pounder. 
Jur ammunition was expended excepting 
ounds, a0 ‘ Cease fire!’ was the order. Sir 
1as and other officers were sitting in a tra- 
, and we were all watching the action, keep- 
nder cover of the hail of iron as well as we 
, watching the shot ploughing around us, 
. one came from the Malakoff with fatal 
t. Of three Fusiliers, off went one’s head, 
next was cut in two, the third, a colour- 
ant, saved by involuntarily throwing him- 
orward, then Owen’s (of the 33rd) arm 
ched at the socket, legs and arms flying, 
Sir Thomas’s feet gone—one at the ankle ; 
ther, half-foot. Sir Thomas quietly took out 
ovket-book and wrote to kwood, our 
on, his compliments, and that he would be 
ed to him to come and perform the necessary 
tion. 
Lockwood was in the redoubt above. Aman 
vanted to take the note. To go through thet 
of shot looked like courting certain death. 
e was a pause, then a voluntecr. His 
» should not be forgotten, Private Tom 
or, No. 3 Company Royal Fusiliers, after- 
s sergeant. Tried and broken for absence 
parade at Aldershot, 1857, he took his dis- 
ye. After eighteer years’ service in the 
and Kailway Company, I believe he is now 
at Leeda, 
He ran the gauntlet in safety, and retumed 


with a stretcher and note, The import of the 
latter was ‘his (Lockwood's) duty was with his 
field hospital, but if Sir Thomas would be con- 
veyed he would be most happy to assist,’ etc. 

“«« My duty,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘is here.’ 
Rigged up in the stretcher, so arranged as to 
carry him if he had to retire, his stumps sup- 
ported by eand-bags, he remained till the action, 
the brunt borne by the Guards’ brigade, culmi- 
nated in the defeat of the 60,000 attacking 
Russians, 

‘Twice before the battle was over and after 
his wounds we repulsed at point of bayonet 
Russians coming up the Inkerman ravine.” 

Sir Thomas was wheeled in a chair to receive 
the medal from the hand of the sovereign he 
had so loyally loved and served. And it is said 
her Majesty shed tears as she pinned it to his 
breast. 

The truly brave are ever unselfish and tender- 
hearted. To his fiancée he wrote he was no 
longer the same man ; a mutilated soldier, he 
felt bound ta release her from her troth. The 
heroine was worthy of the soldier. The reply 
was, she only felt bound the more, and—loved 
him the more. 

Some years of wedded happiness passed hy. 
It wasa dad day when I called to be told “Lady 
Troubridge died this morning.” 

The brave heart that had survived Russian 
shot and wounds ceased to beat a very few days 
after the loss of ‘‘ the light of his eyes.” 
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Problem No. ‘71. 


By DonaLD MACKAY. 
[prack. | 
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Twhitk | 0+ 4 = 19 plots, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves, 


On PROBLEMS. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


An easier and equally pretty way of effecting 
the same mate is this arrangement: White, 
K f3; Lg6; Mc6; Of5; Pf2; Black, Kd5; 
La7; Mb7, dl; N 18, g8; P e3, g7; playing 
1, Oe7+, and mating with the Lat e4 or dé 
accordingly. The N g8 is there to prevent mate 
in one move, and the L a7 foils a mate in two. 
The P's at e3 and f2 prevent Black from check- 
ing, for given the threat of a check, the element 
of difficulty would be spoiled, since it would be 
evident that White would have to begin with a 
check. The P g7 prevents a dual (2 choice. of 


moves), namely, after 1, O e7 t, K eb, there is 
now only one mate. (A problem should havo 
only one solution, and therefore a dnal should be 
prevented when it is possible, provided the pre- 
vention does not seriously interfere with higher 
qualities in the problem, such as economy of 
force.) A simpler construction is :—White, K 
h3; Lg6; Mc6; Of5; P f2,f8; Black, K 
d5 ; Md2, c8; N a2, 18; Og8. Here, again, 
the N a2 prevents a dual after 1, K d4; aud the 
M di after 1, K 5. 


The mates of Nos. 15 and 19 are similar, and 
are contained in J. W. Abbott's problem :— 
White, K b6; Lg6; Nd2; Pe2; Black, Ke5; 
P db; mate in three, by 1, Nel, Kd4; 2, L 
f5, Ke3; 3, Le5t. If Black plays 1, K f4, 
then the mate of No. 20 appears, and after 1, 
P d4 or K dJ, the mates of Nos. 8, 5, 30, 33, 
and 34 are impurely obtained. —Those of Nos. 6 
and 18 are renurkably well shown in A. Kénig’s 
three-mover : White, K 8 ; L b2 ; 0 e6; Pce2; 
Black, K c4; Pc5, c6; by 1, 0 18.—Tho dia- 
gonal mate in No. 5 is used in many problems, 
especially the following three-movers. By A. 
Saalbach. White, K g4; Lbl; Nd5; 0c2; 
Black, K d3; N e5; Pd6; by 1, N e4t+.—By 
G. B. Valle. White, Kd7; Le7; 0 c4; P b3, 
£2; Black, Kd5; N dt; Pc6, g4; by 1, Ke3, 
—By J. Brown, of Bridport. White, K dl; 
Le7; Oe4, 16; Pdd5; Black, K 5; Pe6; by 
1, Pd6. (Our students should play every move 
in the defence, and make sure of the mate in 
each case. The solutions in full are given in 
Meyer's ‘‘ Guide to Chess.”) 


No. 30 can be worked out in three moves from 
this: White, K 13; Lft; Mcl, c6; Black, 
K db; Le7; M b5; Ncd; by 1, M1c5:t, 
M5: (test); 2, Md6t, Ld6:; 3, Le4+.—Or 
better still thus :—White, K 18; L e3; M c&, 
hé ; Black, K d5; L b4; M b6, c6; Pc5; byl, 
Md6t, Md6: (or variation ()); 2, Mc5:t, L 
05 :; 8, Le4.—(Q) Kd6:; 2, Md8t, Kce7; 
3, L e7t. 

No. 36 is thus practicable :—White, K a7; 
Lh4; M e2, 16; O e3; P b4; Black, Ke5; 
M c3, d3; Nc4, gl; O b3, d5;—1, L d4t, and 
2, O mates at g4 or f5 accordingly. 


The power of the three most difficult pieces is 
well shown in the following three-move mate, 
illustrating the mate of No. 19 in a symmetrical 
form :—White, K g2; L a2; 0 d5, {8; Black, 
K e4.—1, L a8. 

These little two and three-movers may be de- 
scribed as problems which have grown out of 
root-positions, but in many problems no such 

rimary position is used. Tho idea sometimes 
1s to let a particular white or black picce play a 
succession of moves ; in another example some 
fine play with the four O's is shown ; or there is 
made a move which, although it may at first 
sight appear nacless, yet clears the way for 
another piece, as in the following three-mover :— 
White, Kb4; Ldl; Me8; Nb2; Pd5; 
Black, K b7; N a6; PbS, b6. After 1, Nh8, 
Black has two answers, K to a7 or to c7, pro- 
ducing two variations. The main play is K—a7, 
showing that the white N could not have moved 
to any other square, for the L must now move 
to al, pin the N a6, compel the K to return to 
b7, and give mate at g7._ This mate is con- 
tained in the root-position No. 8. Tho sceend 
variation, K—c7, is again split into two varia- 
tions, for after 2, Lc2t, the K can move to b7 
or to d7 or d6, and tho move 3, L h7 shows 
again the mate of No. 8, but 3, I, ¢6 shows the 
mate of No. 1. Tho white N might have been 
placed on al, but not on any of tne five squares 
from c3 to g7. On c3 it might have moved to 
d2 or el, on f6 to g5 or h4, ete. This N would 
have been badly placed at al, for there it would 
not have had so much freedom of action, and 
would have prevented the attempt of 1, Lal. 
If1, Lal, Ke7; if 1, N—a3 or cl, K a7, and 
now the L cannot pin the N a6 by going into 
the corner. The N b2, besides being the prime 
mover, also renders the problem correct, for 
were it off the board, there would be six solu- 
tions : L—al, bl, cl, d4, el, and gl. 


(Tate continued) 
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J. A. URAN.— | 
There is. no | 
145 on the 
plate. No. 
145 in, the 
list’ should 

be 144 (the Hoopoe), No. 

143 is. as stated, the Wren, 

and Np. 146 is the Nut- 

hatch. 


J. G.—The deed was nobly done. Get 
the lad’s employers to send copies 
of the paper containing the report 

‘ of the deaths and of the inquest to 
the Royal Humane Society, Trafalgar Square. 


N. Z.—There are no shakes in, New. Zealand, only.a few 
harmless lizards, and a scarce rat—the kiore. With 
the exception of a couple of spiders, there is no in- 
sect as bad ais the wasp. . There are only a hundred 

‘ indigenous birds against two hundred and seventy in 
England. The flora is, however, very varied. Eng- 
land has forty trees, New Zealand over w hundred. 
England has about eighteen hundred species of wild 
plants, New Zealand over three thousand. Every- 
thing that grows here will grow there. 

HunTER SeTu.—In the November Part for 1881 you 
will find the commencement of “ Wild Adventures 
Round the Pole.” 

DAPpHNE.—Mesers. Macmillan and Co. have recently 
issued an edition of “Tom Brown's Schooldays” at 

} the low price of sixpence, and that will be the cheap- 

, est for some time.to come: 


. C, Ginsox.—The original Punch, with the long nose 


of Punch and Judy is said to be an old mys: 
“Pontius cnm Judis,” adapted ont of all k 
hy Silvio Fiorillo in’ the seventeenth century. "The 
plot.is that Punch strangles his child in a fit of jea- 
lousy, and when attacked by Judy has to silence her 
with his bludgeon... The bodies, thrown into the 
street, attract the notice of the police. Punch has 
to fly for his life, but is at last arrested by. an officer 
ofthe Inquisition. He is put into prison, but escapes 
by bribing the gaoler, ete., etc. 


ONR WHO LIVES UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. —1. A 

two-coupled one, say two feet long. one foot deep, 
“and ‘eighteen inches high. 2. Feed: doves on the 

synaller grains, canary-seed, and occasionally a very 
liutle hemp. Bread-crumbs and farinaceous articles 
generally will be appreciated. 

A SUBSCRIBER.—We never heard of a “ tin-pot battery.” 
It could scarcely be of the long-lasting. type. We 
are afraid you would find it to he a ‘‘cell” in more 
senses than one. 

LITTLE PIcKLE.—One of the pith figures. sold by the 
opticians for experiment with the frictional electric 
machines might be adapted for the purpose. 

8, T. A.—We never heard of Welsh rabbits, except as 

* PI dish. They are. made of cheese, and pro- 
enrable from—the kitchen. Have you not mistaken 
the breed ? 


MunsHrpmire.—You can get the badge of any firm, 


company, oF club from Goy, of Leadenhall Street. 


BILLEY Mac. —The “peseta” stamps: 
are Spanish ; the syuare lon-and- 
unicoru-looking ones are from 
Wurtemburg. 

PER IGNEM PRR AQUAM.—The free- 
dom of the City is practically 
valueless. It is simply an honour. 
2 “You would find the stamp 
dealers quite trustworthy. 


E. A. L.—Almanacks were published 
by Solomon Jarchi in and after 

» 1150. + The first Engtish almanack 
was Richard Pynsen's—The She- 
poets Kaleuder—published in 
497, 


D. N. A.—The principal battles in 
‘the war of American Independence 
were — Bunker's Hill, Brooklyn, 
White Plains, Danlury, Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Caniden, Guild- 
ford, Hobkirk’s Hill, and Butaw, 
gained. by the British; and Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Bennington, Sara- 
toga, Red Bunk, Monmouth Court 
House, and Cowpens, gained by the 
Americans, The term British was 
applied to the Hessian troops as 
well as to the natives of the United 
Kingdom employed during the 
war, 


Scrietor.—He is a member of an 
institute incorporated by royal 
charter. Apply for particulars | 
1. ¢ A. KE. and W.) at Copthall 

uildings, Throgmorton Street. 


A. T, R.—The lilac stamps with no-| 
value on them, and haying an ugly | 
Mercury's head and a Greek bor- 
der reund it, are one-kreutzer 
Austrian. The Greek stamps are 
much better engraved. 


| Bensamtn.—From London to the 


' Antipodes the voyage is fourteen 
thousand miles, and takes a sail- 
ing-ship from’ eighty to ninety 
days. ; 


F. E. SAvcE.—Psammathe was the daughter of Kroto- 
pos, King of Argos. She exposed her child, and it 
was found by dogs and torn in pieces. 


BALHAM:—Burnt, cork, powdered, is pethaps the best 
thing-for blacking your face for negro minstrel per- 
formances. It should wash off readily. 


Farrurct. RRabe 
money. Of the ch 
perhaps the best. 


_—A food carpenter's bensh costs 
ap ones the German benches are 
Those four feet long are priced at 
forty-five slillings, They are made of well-seasoned 
beech threughout—frame, top, and- drawer—the 
screws being cut out of hornbeam. Melhuish, of 85, 
Fetter Lane, is’ one of the agents for their sale. 

good English bench will cost you about three guineas, 
Such a one is Syer's, whose address. is Finsbury 
Street, E.c.. It is fitted with an instantaneous grip 
vice instead of a be»ch screw, and it has a screw 
rising-stop. An ordinary carpenter's bench, with 
vice and stop, may be bought for about twenty-five 
shillings: a second-hand one may be picked up at a 
wood-yard for fifteen shillings. Why not make your 
own? In.“ Every Man his own Mechanic,” published 
by Ward, Lock, and Co., you will find over:thirty 
pages of directions in bench-making, with illustra- 
tions. You could get your screw from Churchill and 
Co., Wilson Street, Finsbury, the headquarters for 
all the most recent Yankee inventions in the carpen- 
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SENTRY Box.—In the dim future, when we have no- 
thing else to.do, we will issue.a special number con- 
taining nothing but the full particulars and prices of 
the four hundred stamps you inquire about. It will 
be so interesting to other readers ! 


T..W. SPEED.—An answer to your question is supplied 
by LIMITED MAIL, who says: “‘ The average speed of 
the railway expresses is as follows—Great Western, 
53 miles per hour ; Midland and Great Northern, 50; 
North-Western, 49; South-Western, 45; South- 
Eastern, and London, Chatham, and Dover, 44; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and’ South Coast, 42;—-ard- Great. 
Eastern and Loridon, Tilbury, and Southend, 41. 
The G. W. R. average is en from the fagt ex- 
presses ‘known “as ‘the *¥lying- Dutchman” and 
*Zulu;’ their West Midland fast express averages 
48 miles per hour; their South Wales fast express 
averages 46 per hour.” Such’a speed as eighty miles 
per hour is quite exceptional. It was, we believe, 
once reached on the Great Western, by a special 
train which took the late Prince Consort to the 
West. 

ANxX10US.—See No. 107 for prices of kites. The articles 
were a careful compilation of facts ; there was no ro- 
mance or exaggeration about them. Your friends 
can know nothing about the subject. : 


C. BEAUMONT.—Had you been the “constant reader”! 
you describe yourself you would haye seen over and 
over again that it is simply impossible for us to an- 
swer any eorrespondent “in our next.” In all cases 
of inquiry as to the Colonies the best plan is'to apply 
direct to the London representative of the Govern- 
ment of the Colony yon desire to go to... His office 
you will find in any almanack or directory. You can 
get a good handbook on South Africa from Messrs, 

‘ilver and Co., Sun Court, Cornhill. - . : 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


CHAPTER XVII.—HOW I GAVE A LITTLE SUPPER TO SOME OF MY FRIENDS. 
i he idea of giving a party of my own to my new friends, in 
return for their hospitality to me, was not by any means @ 
new one. It had been simmering in my mind for some weeks 
past. Indeed, ever since I began to be invited out, the thought 
that I gould not return the compliment had always been 5 
drawback to my pleasure. 
But there had always been two obstacles in the way of carry- 
ing out my wish. The first was lack of funds, the second was Mrs. 


i. SS. 


They were all there; they had come down in a body.” 
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Nash. On eight shillings a week I had 
come to the conclusion it was out of the 
qnestion to dream of giving a party to 
vight persons. By the most modest caleu- 
lation I couldn’t possibly do the thing 
decently under a shilling a head, It was 
true I had my uncle's half-sovereign in my 
pocket still. I might, I reflected, borrow 
that, and pay it back by weckly instal- 
ments. But somehow I 
idea quite, aud never brought myself to ! 
the point of carrying it into effect. Now, 
however, with the sudden rise in my for- 
tunes recorded in the last chapter, the 
finiuncial obstacle to my hospitality was 
quite swept away. I had only to take the 
extra four shillings a weck for two wecks 
—and the thing was done ! 

So the idea no longer simmered in my 
mind—it boiled; and I was determined 
for once in a way to astonish my friends. 

But though one obstacle had vanished, | 
the other reinained. 

What would Mrs. Nash say? For much 
as I disliked it, I was forced to face the 


didn’t like the ; 


fact that my party, if I gave it, would 
have to come of! in Beadle Square. 


I had | useless to argue the matter. 


“Oh, very well,” eaid she, loftily ; ‘‘you 
don’t want me, I can see, aud I'm just as 
glad.” 

In vain I protested, and implored her 
not to be vexed. I hadn't meant it ut all. 
I couldn't possibly do without her. I was 
a beast to say what I had, and so on. The 
most I could get out of her was a vague 
promise that I might have the room on the 
evening inquestion. As for the entertain- 
ment, she washed her hands of the whole 
affair. 

I was inclined to give it up. Not that I 
had ever imagined she would help me; 
but to have her downright unfriendly at 
such a time would, I knew, ruin the thing 
totally. 

For some days she would listen to no- 
thing at all on the snbject. 

“It’s your look-out,” she said to every 
appeal. ‘‘Let’s see what sort of band 
you ll make of it, my beauty.” 

I was in despair. I longed to issue my 
invitations, but till Mrs. Nash was 
“squared” it was out of the question to 
name the happy day. It was evidently 
The best 


half thought of borrowing Flanagan's | thing I could do was to let it alone, and 


room for the occasion, but didn’t like to | 
ask him; besides, if I did it would have to | 
be half his party and half mine, which | 
wasn't at all my idea. Then it occurred | 
to me, should I take lodgings for a week ; 
und give it there? - No, it would cost too | 
much even for twelve shillings a week; | 
and iny uncle, if he heard of it, might 

stop my keep at Mrs. Nash’s. Suppose I 

hired a room at an hotel for the evening, ! 
aud asked the fellows there? It wasn't a 

bad idea, and would probably only cost me 

half a week's wagcs. But the worst of it ' 
is, if you ask fellows to dine with you at 
an hotel, they are sure to come expecting 
a grand turn-out; and I doubted my 
talents to provide anything grand; be- 
sides, the hotel pcople would be sure to 
want to supply the things themsclves, ad 
ask for the money in advance. Or if I} 
didn’t humour them they would to a cer- 

tainty turn crusty and critical, and spoil 

any party for me. 

No, the only thing was to make the best 
of Beadle Square, and to that end I deter- 
mined to tackle Mra, Nash at once. 

You may fancy the good woman’s sur- | 
prise and scorn when I propounded to her ! 
my ambitious scheme. 

‘Yon give a party! Fiddlesticks! ! 
“You'll do nothing of the sort.” 

* Please, Mrs. Nash,” pleaded I, ‘it will 
be a very quiet one, I promise.” 


«‘Aud where do you expect to have it, I H 


wondcr?” enid she. ‘‘ In the coal-cellar, 
I suppose? That’s the ouly spot in the 
house that ain’t occupied.” 

. “Oh,” replicd I, thinking it judicious to 
laugh at°this facetious suggestion, “I'd 
like the parlour for that evening, if you 
could manage it, Mrs. Nash.” 

‘“What! are you going to ask all the 
fellows here to your party, then ’” 

“Oh, no. Couldn’t you let them know 
the parlour’s cngaged for that evening ? 
—just for once? You know I'd pay you 
3omething—” 

‘*T dare say you would!—yon’d pay any- 
thing, you would! And what are you 
going to give them all to eat, eh?” 

“Oh, I'll see to that,” said I. 

This was an unfortunate reply of mine. 
Mrs. Nash, as it happened, was inclined to 
enter into my scheme, and had I only 
known it, would have offered to take some 
trouble to help me. But this answer of 

ine offended her sorely. 


allow her to imagine the scheme had been 
abandoned, 

Tn this calculation I was correct. 
days afterwards, happening to be in the 
parlour with her sfter breakfast, she said, 

“ And when’s your grand party, as you 
call it, coming off, Mr. Batchelor ’”” 

I started up in rapture at the question. 

“Then you will help me, Mrs. Nash *” 
Tcried, running up to her, and taking it 
all for granted. 

She first looked amazed, then angry, and 
finally she smiled. 

“T never said so. You're a sight too 
independent for my taste, you are. J ain’t 
a-goin’ to put my fingers into where I ain't 
wanted.” . 

‘But you are wanted, and you will be a 
brick, I know!” cried i, almost hugging 
her in my eagerness. 

The battle was won, and that morning I 
went down to the office positively jubilant. 
My party was fixed for Thursday ! 

I felt particularly important when the 
time came for inviting Doubleday and 
Crow to the festive assembly. I had re- 
hearsed as I walked along the very words 
and tones I would use. On no account 


| must they suppose the giving of a party 


was the momentous event it really proved 


| itself. 


‘« By the way, Doubleday,” said I, in as 
off-hand a manner as I could asyame, after 
some preliminary talk on indifferent mat- 
ters—‘‘ by the way, could you come tp to 
supper on Thursday ¥ Just tho usual lot, 
you know.” 

I could have kicked myself for the way 
I blushed and stammered as I was deliver- 
ing this short oration. 

Doubleday gazed at me half curiously, 
half perplexed. 

“*Eh—supper? Oh, rather! Where’s it 
to be? Mansion House or Guildhall *” 

I didn’t like this. It wasn’t what I had 


| expected. 


“Oh, up at my place, you know—Beadle 
Square,” I said. 

At this Doubleday fairly langhed. 

‘Supper at your place at Black Beadle 
Square ? Oh, rather! I’llcome. You'll 
come too, Crow, eh? The young un’s got 
@ supper on on Thursday. Oh, rather. 
Put me down for that, old man.” 

Could anything have been more morti- 
fying? Most invitations are received 
politely and graciously. What therc was 


Some: 


| Mrs. Nash's tea would be good eno. 


to laugh at about mine I couldn't wis, 
stand, 

“Oh yes, Crow's coming,” I ui 
meekly. ‘* At least I hope 60.” 

‘Ob, rather!” said Crow, beami: 
‘“«T wouldn't miss it for 8 lot. Isitc«. 
ing dress, or what *” 

was too much disconcerted and -r«- 
fallen to answer the question, aud av 
my two prospective’ guests for the rs 
the day. 

Already I was half repenting my r:- 
ture, 

But there was no drawing back :+ 
Letters or messages came from the r<t 
the “ usual lot "—the Twins, Flanagar 
Field-Marshal, Daly, and Whipcord, 
one of them saying they'd be there. 1- 
there was nothing left but to go thn.:. 
with it. 

The next two days were two of thers 
anxious days I ever spent. I was ren 
about all one afternoon (when I o1 
have been delivering bills of lading 
quiring the prices of lobsters, pork- 
oranges, and other delicacies, arrangin 
the hire of cups and eaucers, ordering t: 
and egge, and jam, and other such 
and delicate duties. Then I spt = 
evening in discussing with myself thea- 
mentous questions whether I should ls 2 
tea-cakes or penny buns, whether 11-4 
have brown bread as well as white, 


> 


whether I should help my great dish 
ecl-pic—myself, or trust it to one = 
company to do. 

These and similar momentous m2 
engaged my thoughts. And it bem" 
dawn on me further that my financia 
mates had been greatly out, and that 57 
supper would cost me nearer a pound t+) 
ten shillings. Never mind. After sl. 
I not worth twelve shillings a wet: | 
needn't trouble about the expense. 
sides, the pastrycook bad agreed to st 
me credit, so that really 1 should L* 
comparatively little to pay down. 

A far ‘more serious anxiety wss 
Nash. It required constant and met 
siduous attention to keep her in : 
temper. And the rearer the-time 
the more touchy she got. If I sug 
anything. she tuok it as a person: 
to herself; if I was bold enongh t 
from her, she was mortally offended 
ventured to expréss the slightest i 


would not givo up their right to 
lour, and indul, in dll mammer 
cisms at my cost and the cost of my [*"! 
I pacified them a4 best I could by prom 
them the reversion of the feast, and 
meekly all their gibes and jests, when 
begged to be allowed to come in tod 
and hear the speeches, or vohintrerc: * 
come and hand round the chmopgts 
clear away the-‘‘ turtle-soup,” and so" : 
But the nearer the fatal day came“ 
more dejected and nervous I get. Xs 
Nash’s parlour was really disreputsl 
sort of room, and, after all, I hsd is 
experience of suppers, and was posit’ 
should not know what to do when the as 
came. Thad ncither the flow of couvirs 
tion of Doubleday, nor the store of « 
of Daly, nor Whipcord’s sporting £ 
nor the Twins’ self-possessed humour. - 
if my guests should ‘turn critical Te 
lost man; that Iknew. How I wish! 
were safe on the other side of that s¥* 
Thursday ! 


= 


‘be day came at last, and I hurried 
ue as /hard as I could after business to 
ze my final preparations. The eel-pie 
arriving as I got there, and my heart 
‘comforted by the sight. Something, 
east, was ready. But my joy was short- 
d, for Mrs. Nash was in a temper. The 
; is, I had unconsciously neglected a 
xe of advice of hers in the matter of 
very eel-pie. She had said, have it 
. I had told the pastrycook to deliver 
old. Therefore Mrs. Nash, just at the 
ical moment, deserted me ! 
‘ith a feeling of desperation I laid my 
1 table-cloth—not a very good one— 
arranged as best I could the plates 
dishes. Time was getting short, and 
as no use wasting time on my crabby 
ilady. Yet what could I do without 
* Who was to lend me a kettle, or a 
sepan for the eggs, or # toasting-fork, 
‘or the matter of that, any of the mate- 
of war? It was clear I must at all 
wds regain Mrs. Nash, and the next 
-hour was spent in frantic appeals to 
y emotion she possessed, to the draw- 
of abject pictures of my own helpless- 
, to profuse apologies, and compliments 
coaxings. I never worked so hard in 
life as 1 did that half-hour. 
appily it was not all in vain. She 
ented, at any rate, to look after one 
vo of the matters in which I was most 
lease and I was duly and infinitely 
kful. 
n tae time all was ready, and the hour 
7ed. 
1 my terrors returned. I felt tempted 
dt from the house and leave my guests 
ntertain themselves. I hated Beadle 
ire. And there, of course, just when 
suld have liked things to be at their 
, there were three or four tats settin 
most hideous concert in the yard, and 
chimney in the parlour beginning to 
ce. I could have torn my hair with 
and vexation. 
seized the tongs, and was kneeling 
1 and vigorously pushing them up the 
mey to ascertain the cause of this last 
ortune, when a loud double-knock st 
door startled me nearly out of my 
os. I had never realised what I wasio 
ill now! 


orror of horrors! who was to open the |: 


,» Mrs. Nash or I? We had never 
od that. And while I stood trembling 
| my smoke and eel-pie and half-boiled 
, the knock was repeated—this time so 
and loud that it must have been heard 
over the square. I could hear voices 
laughter outside. Some one asked, 
this the shop?” and another voice 
“Don’t see his name on the door.” 
en, terrified lest they should perpe- 
another solo on the knocker, I rushed 
ind opened the door myself, just as 
Nash, with her face scarlet and. her 
es tucked up above the elbows, also 
ared in the ARE. 
ey were there; they had come 
1in a body. Oh, howshabby I feltas 
wv them there with their fine clothes 
free-and-easy manners! 
Hullo! here you are!"’ said Double- 
*‘Found you out, then, at last. 
m’t been this way for an age, but 
rit at once by the cats. Hullo, is this 
mother ? How do, Mrs. Batchelor ? 
to see you. Allow me te intro- 


{t's not my mother!” I cried, with a 
ressed groan, pulling his arm. 

ch. not your mother ?—your aunt, 
ays? How do you—” 
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“No, no!” I whispered ; ‘‘no relation.” 


“Not? That's a pity! She's a tidy- 
looking old body, too. I say, where do 
you stick your hats, eh? I bag the door- 


handle; you hang yours on the key, Crow. 
Come on in, you fellows. Here’s a spree!” 

Could anything be more distressing or 
humiliating ¢ 

Mrs. Nash, too indignant for words, had 
vanished to her own kitchen, shutting the 
door behind her with an ominous slam, 
and here was the hall chock full of staring, 
giggling fellows, with not a place to hang 
their hats, and Doubleday already the self- 
constituted master of the ceremonies! 

I mildly suggested they had better bring 


their hats inside, but they insisted on! 


“stacking” them, as the Field-Marshal 
called it, in pyramid form on the hall 
floor ; and I let theni have their way. 

“Come in,” I faltered presently, when 
this little diversion appeared to be ended. 
As I led the way into the parlour my heart 
was in my boots and no mistake. 

They entered, all coughing very much 
at the smoke. What a seedy, disreputable 
hole Mra. Nash’s parlour appeared at that 
moment ! 

‘‘l’'m sorry the chimney ’s smoking,” I 
eaid, “‘a—a—won't you sit down?” 

This invitation, I don’t know why, 
seemed only to add to the amusement of 


the party. Daly procecded to sit down on | 


the floor, no chair being near, and the 
Twins solemnly established themselves on 
the top of him. The others sat down all 
round the room in silence. What could I 
do? In my cool moments I had thought 
of one or two topics of conversation, but 
of course they all deserted me uow. All 
except the weather. 

“Turned rather cold,” I observed to 
Whipcord. 

‘‘ Who?” exclaimed that worthy, with 
an alarmed face. ‘ 

“I mean the weather’s turned rather 
cold.” 


“ Poor chap, pity he don’t wear a top- | 


ont” 

“Tsay,” said Doubleday, who had, to 
my great discomfort, becn making a tour 
of discovery round the room, ‘‘ rather nice 
pictures some of these, this one of Peace and 
Plenty's not half bad, is it Whip ?” 

‘© Why, you old ass, that’s not Peace and 
Plenty, it’s a Storm at Sea.” 

“* Well, I don’t care who itis, it’s rat- 
tling good likenesses of them. Hullo, 
Twins, dor’t you be going to sleep, do 
you hear ?” 

This was addressed to the two brothers 
from under whom at that moment Daly 
contrived suddenly to remove _hiznself, 
lesving them to fall all of a heap. 

In the midst of the confusion caused by 
this accident, it occurred to me we might 
as well begin supper; so I called the com- 
pany to attention. 


““We may as well begin,” T said, 
“«there’s no one clse to wait for. Will you 
take that end, Doubleday ?” 

‘I’m game,” said Doubleday. ‘“ Now 


then, you fellows, tumble into your seats, 
do you hear? We're jist a-goin’ to begin,” 
as the conjuror says. ‘‘I can tell you all 
I’m pretty peckish, too.” - 

“So am I, rather,” said Crow, winking 
et the company generally, who all laughed. 

Awful thought! Suppose there's not 
enough for them to cat after all! 

I began to pour out the coffee wildly, 
hardly venturing to look round. At last, 
however, I recollected my duties. 

“That's an eel-pie in front of you, 
Doubleday,” I said. 


Now at all the parties I had been to, I 
had never before seen an cel-pie. I there- 
fore flattered myself I had a novelty to 
offer to my guests. 

‘*Eel-pie, eh ?” said Doubleday; ‘do 
you catch them about here, then ? Eel-pie, 
who saysecl-pie? Don’t all speak at once. 
Bring forth the hot plates, my boy, and 
we'll lead off.” 

“It’s cold,” I fulterod. 

“Oh, goodness gracious ! 
gentlemen. You really m:st not all speak 
nt once. Who says cold cel-pie? The 
Ficld-Marshal does!” 

‘No, he doesn’t,” replied the Ficld-Mar- 
shal, laughing. 

“Flanagan does, then?” 

‘No, thank you,” said Flanagan. 

“‘Well, you Twins; you with the cut on 
; your chin. I wish one of you’d always 
; cut your chin shaving, one would know 
; you from the other. Any cold eel-pie ?” 

“‘Rather not,” said the Twin addressed. 

“Have some lobster?” I said, despair- 
ingly. If no one was going to take eel-pie 
it was certain my other provisions would 
not last round. Why hadn’t I taken Mrs. 
‘ Nash’s advice and had that unlucky dish 
| hot ? 

“What will you take *” I sdid to Flana- 


Cold cel-pie, 


gan. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” replicd he, in a 
resigned manner; ‘I'll take u shrimp or 
two.” 
| “Have something ore than thet. 
Have some lobster ?”’ I said. 

‘*No, thanks,” he replied. 

Evidently wy good things were not in 
favour; why, I could not say. Nobody 
scemed to be taking anything, and Crow 
was most conspicuously emel/iny my lob- 
ster. 

The mcal dragged on heavily, with more 
talk than eating. Every dish came in for 
its share of criticism; the eel-pie remained 
uacut; the lobster had lost one claw, but 
more than half the contents of that was 
left on Abcl’s plate. My penny buns alt 
| vanished, that was one ray of comfort. 

“Ring the bell for more buns,” said 
Doubleday, as if he was presiding at his 
own table. 

What was I to do? There were no 
more, aud it was hardly likely Mrs. Nash 
would go for more. Before I could make 
up my mind, Whipcord had rung. a loud 
peal on the bell, and Mrs. Nash in due 
time appearcd. 

** More buns, and look sharp, old woman,” 
said Doubleday. 

“Yl old woman you if I’ve much of 
your imperence, my young dandy,” was 
the somewhat startling rejoinder. “I'll 
bundle the pack of you out of the house, 
that I will, if you can’t keep a civil tongue 
in your heads.” 

“TI say, Batchclor,” said Doubleday, 
Jonghing, “your aunt has got a temper, I 
fancy. I’m always sorry to see it in one 
so young. What will it be when—” 

“ Oh, please don’t, Doubleday,” I said; 
“you can see she doesn’t likeit. It doesn’t 
matter, Mrs. Nash, thank you,” I added. 

«Oh, don't it matter?” retorted the irate 
Mrs. Nash, ‘‘that’s all; we'll settle that 
pretty soon, my beauty. I'll teach youif it 
don’t matter that a pack of puppies comes 
into my house, and drinks tea out of my 
cups, and calls me names before my face and 
bebind my beck; T'll.teach you!” Aud 
she bounced from the room. 

I thought that meal would never end, 
although no one took anything. In time 
even the fun and laughter, whioh had at 
first belped to keep the thing going, died 
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away, and the fellows lolled back in the ‘‘ Well, I'll go with you,” said Whip- | purpose of getting something to et»: 
chairs ina listless, bored way. It wasvain cord; ‘‘I want to get something to eat, | a little too much. I could barely be 
for me to try to lead the talk; I could not | and we can have supper together.” to the rest and ask them to remain, «:: 
have done it even if I had had the spirit,' ‘‘ Sorry we've got to go,” said Double- | was a real relief when they one ux. 
and there was precious little spirit left day. ‘‘Jolly evening, wasn’t it, Crow +” | began to make some excuse for leaving. 
now! | was too much humiliated and disgusted | So ended my famous supper-party, 1" 
Doubleday began to look at his watch. | to notice their departure. To have my | which, fora season, I pi tly retin 2: 
“ Half-past seven. I say,” said he, . grand entertainment sncered at and made | private life. 
“time I was going. I’ve a particular en- | fun 0! was bad enough, but for two of my (To be continu:d.) 
gagement at eight.” | guests to leave my table for the avowed a 


The rosy chilblains numb But although the days are short, 


HURRAH FOR WINTER. The unhappy schoolboy’s thumb, Although football's out of court 
"Tis the time when trees are bare, As he holds with shivering hand his icy Whilst the roads a frozen hard in rigid». 
When one’s breath hangs in the air, a te : If the frost will only hold, 
“2d the sabetuines thibaghither mist « raddy Whilst he hopes by lucky chance All the youngsters scorn the cold, 
He escaped the master’s glance, And think winter (in their shocking ds: 4 
globe ; When he slid into his place ten minutes late. “nuts.” 
When the woods display no green Part Bur. 
Save where ivy leaves are seca, 
For the country has put on its winter robe. 


Fairy hands have left their trace 
On the hedges ; glistening lace 
And sparkling jewels decorate each spray ; 
The ice is thick and black 
Shining bright without a crack, 
The very place to spend a jolly day. 


*Tis the time when Robin comes 
To collect the scattered crumbs 
Which kind-hearted boys place daily or 
sill ; 
He expands his scavlet breast, 
(Like a beadle in his best), 
Bringing with him, sad to say, his little bill. 


GODFREY MORGAN. 


CHAPTER XVIL—IN WHICH SOMETHING HAPPENS WHICH CANNOT FAIL TO SURPRISE THE READER. | 
Goifrey the blow was serious, Would | vessel as it in si is ro 

i us. , 4 passed in sight of the island, ' Why should th t into port mort 
a this unexpected chance which had just | without even taking a look at it, was ob- : AD bad done ? ane nnd id not po! 
eseap men ever, offer again? Could he | viously shared in by all the vessels ven- | a single harbour, 
«sc? No! The indifference of the | turing in this deserted portion of the Pacific. | Godfrey passed a sorrowful nig. Es 
4 
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and then jumping up as if he heard a 
ion out at sea, he would ask himeelf if 
steamer had not caught sight of the 
: fire which still burnt on the coast, 
if she were not endeavouring to answer 
tignal by a gun-shot ? 
odfrey listened. It was only an illu- 
of his over-excited brain. When the 
came, he had come to’ look upon the 
rition of the ship as but a dream, 
h had commenced about three o’clock 
1e previous afternoon. 
it no! He was only too certain that 
p had been in sight of Phina Island, 
oe within two miles of it, and certainly 
1ad not put in, 

this deception Godfrey said not a 
| to Tartlet. What was the good of 
ng about it? Besides, his frivolous 
| could not sce more than twenty-four 
sahead. He was no longer thinkin 
1e chances of escaping from the island 
h might offer. He no longer imagined 
the future had great things in store 
‘hem. San Francisco was fading out 
s recollection. He had no sweetheart 
ing for him, no Uncle Will to return 
If at this end of the world he could 
commence a course of lessons on danc- 
his happiness would be complete— 
'it only with one pupil. 

the professor dreamt not of immediate 
‘er, such as to compromise his safety 
his is.and—bare, as it was, of wild 
-s and savages—he was wrong. This 
jay his optimism was to be put tc a 


test. 

pout four o'clock in the afternoon 
let had gone, according to his custom, 
pllect some oysters and mussels, on 


part of the shore behind Flag Point, 
Godfrey saw him comiug back as 

as his legs could carry him to Will 

| His hair stood on end round his 
les. He looked like a man in flight, 
dared not turn his head to the nght 
the left. 

What is the matter?” shouted God- 

not without alarm, running to mect 

yompanion. 

There! there!” answered Tartlet, 

ting with his finger towards the nar- 
strip of sea visible to the north be- 

n the trees. 

But what is it?” asked Godfrey, whose 
movement was to run to the edge of 

sOqUOIAS. 

A canoa!” 

A canoe?” 

Yes! Saveges! Quite a fleet of sa- 

3! Cannibals, perhaps!” 

odfrey looked in the direction pointed 


was not a fleet, as the: distracted 
let had said; but he was only mis- 
n about the quantity. 
1 fact, there was a small vessel gliding 
ugh the water, now very calm, about 
a mile from the coast, so as to duuble 
z Point. 
And why should they be cannibals *” 
d Godfrey, turning towards the pro- 
or. 

Because in Crusoe Islands,” answered 
let, ‘there are always cannibals, who 
ve sooner or later.” 
Is it not a boat from some merchant 
From a ship?” 

Yes. From a steamer which passed 
2 pesterday afternoon, in sight of our 
nde” 

And you said nothing to me about it!” 
laimed Tartlet, lifting his bands to the 


“What good should I have done?” 
asked Gedfrey. ‘‘ Besides, I thought that ' 
the vessel had disappeared! But that boat | 
might belong to her! Let us go and | 
see!” 

Godfrey ran rapidly back to Will Tree, 
and seizing his glass, returned to the edge 
of the trees. 

He then examined with extreme atten- | 
tion the little vessel, which would ere then 
have perceived the flag on Flag Point as it 
fluttered in the breeze. 

The glass fell from his hands. 

“Savages? Yes! They are really sa- 
vages!” he exclaimed. 

Tartlet felt his knees knock together, 
and a tremor of fright ran through his 
body. 

It was @ vessel manned by savages which 
Godfrey saw approaching the island. Built | 
like a Polynesian canoe, she carried a large ! 
sail of woven bamboo; an outrigger on the 
weather side kept her from capsizing as she 
heeled down to the wind. 

Godfrey easily made out the build of the 
vessel. She was a proa, and this would 
indicate that Phina Island was not far 
from Malaysia. But they were not Malays 
on board; they were half-naked blacks, 
and there were about a dozen of them. 

“The danger of being found was thus 
great. Godfrey regretted that he had 
hoisted the flag, which had not been seen | 


thinking it was uninhabited, as indeed it 
had been before the wreck of the Dream. 
But there was the flag, indicating the pre- 
sence of human beings on the coast! How 
were they to escape them if they landed ? 

Godfrey knew not what todo. Anyhow 
his immediate care must be to watch if they 
set foot on the island. He could think of 
other things afterwards. 

With his glass at his eye he followed the 
proa ; he saw it turn the point of the pro- 
montory, then run along the shore and 
then approach the mouth of the small 
stream, which, two miles up, flowed past 


| Will Tree. 


If the savages intended to paddle up the 
river, they would soon reach the group of 
sequoias—and nothing could hinder them. 

Godfrey and Tartlet ran rapidly back to 
their dwelling. They first of all set about 
guarding themselves against surprise, and 

iving themselves time to prepare their 
S fentee: ‘ 

At least, that is what Godfrey thought 
of. The ideas of the professor took quite 
a different turn. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘It is destiny! 
This is as it was written! We could not 
escape it! You cannot be a Crusoe with- 


out a canoe coming to your island ; without 
cannibals appearing, one day or another! 
Here we have been for onl 
and there they are already! 


three months, 
Assuredly, 


but would be by these black 


by the sbip, 
to take it down now would be 


fellows. 
too late. 

It was, in truth, very unfortunate. The 
savages had probably come to the island 


“Gavages? Yes! they are really savages!" 


‘neither Defoe nor De Wyss exaggerated 


matters! You can make yourself a Crusoe 
if you like!” 

Worthy Tartlet, folks do not make ther- 
selves Crusoes, they 1v2ome ,Crusces, and 
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you are not sure that you are wise in com- 

aring your position with that of the 
Feroes of the two English and Swiss 
romances! 

The precautions taken by Godfrey as 
soon as he returned to Will Tree were as 
follows. The fire burning among the roots 
of the sequoia was extinguished, and the 
embers scattered broadcast, so as to leave 
no trace; cocks, hens, and chickens were 
already in their house for the night, and 
the entrance was hidden with shrubs and 
twigs as much as possible; the other ani- 
mals, the goats, agoutis, and sheep, were 
driven on to the prairie, though it was un- 
lucky that there was no stable to shut 
them up in; all the instruments and tools 
were taken into the tree. Nothing was left 
outside that could indicate the presence or 
the passage of human beings. 

Then the door was closely shut, after 
Godfrey and Tartlet had gone in. The 
door made of the sequoia bark was indis- 
tinguishable from the bark of the trunk, 
and might perhaps escape the eyes of the 
savages, who would not look at it very 
closely. It was the same with the two 
windows, in which the lower boards were 
shut. Then all light was extinguished in 
the dwelling, and our friends remained in 
total darkness. How long that night was! 
Godfrey and Tartlet heard the slightest 
sounds outside. The creaking of a dry 
branch, even a puff of wind, made them 
start. They thought they heard some one 
walking under the trecs. It soemed that 
they were prowling round Will Tree. Then 
Godfrey climbed up to one of the windows, 
opened one of the boards, and anxiously 
peered into the gloom. 

Nothing! 

However, Godfrey at last heard footstepe | 
on the grouad. His ear could not deceive 
him this time. He still looked, but could 
only sec one of tho goats cone for shelter | 
beneath the trees. 

Had any of the savages ha ed to 
discover the house hidden in the eacrmous 
sequoia, Godfrey had made up his mind ; 
what to do: he would drag up Tartlet with 
him by the chimney inside, and take refuge 
in the higher branches, where he would be 
better able to resist. With guns and re- 
volvers in his possession, and ammunition 
in abundance, he would there have some 
chance against a dozen savages devoid of 
firearms. 

If, in the event of their being armed with 
bows and arrows, they attacked from below, 
it was not likely that they would have the 
best of it against firearms aimed from 
above. If, on the other hand, they forced 
the door of the dwelling and tried to reach 
the branches from the inside, they would 
find it very difficult to get there, owing to 
the narrow opening, which the besieged 
could easily defend. 

Godfrey said nothing about this to Tart- 
let. The poor man had been almost out of 
his mind with fright since he had seen the 
pros. The thought that he might be 
obliged to take refuge in the upper. part of 
a tree, as if in an eagle's nest, would not 
have soothed him.in the least. If it be- 
came necessary, Godfrey decided to drag 
him up before he had time to think about 


it. 

The night passed amid these alternations 
of fear and hope. No attack occurred. 
The savages had not yct come to the se- 
quoia group. Perhaps they would wait 
for the day before ventvring to cross the 
island. 

“That is probably what they will do,” 


caid Godfrey, ‘since our flag shows that it 


is inhabited! But there are only a dozen 
of them, and they will have to be cautious! 
How are they to know that they have ouly 
to deal with o couple of shipwrecked men ? 
No! They will risk nothmg except by 
daylight—at least, if they are going to 
stop.” 

‘Supposing they go away when the 
daylight comes?” answered Tartlet. 

“Go away? Why should they have 
come to Phina Island for one night?” . 

“*I do not know,” lied the professor, 
who in his terror could only explain the 
arrival of the blacks by supposing that 
they had come to feed on human flesh. 

“Anyhow,” continued Godirey; ‘‘ to- 
morrow morning, if they have not come to 
Will Tree, we will go out and reconnoitre.” 

“Wer” 

“Yes! We! Nothing would be more 
impradent than for us to seperate! Who 
kuows whether we may not have to run to 
the forest in the centreof the island, and hide 
there for some days—until the departure 
of the proa! No! We will keep together, 
Tartlet!” 

“Hush!” said the professor, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘I think I hear something outside.” 

Godfrey climbed up again to the window, 
and got down again almost immediately. 

“No!” be said. ‘* Nothing suspicious ! 
It is only our cattle coming back to the 
wood.” 


“Hunted, perhaps!” exclaimed Tartlet. | 


“They seem very quiet, then,” replied 
Godfrey; ‘tI faney they have only come 
in search of shelter against the morning 
dew.” 

“Ah!” murmured Tartlet, in so piteous 
& tone that Godfrey could hardly help 
laughing, ‘‘ these things could not happen 
at your uncle’s place in Montgomery 
Street !”” 

“Day will soon break,” said Godfroy, 
after a pause. ‘‘In an hour's time, if the 
savages have not appeared, we will leave 
Will Tree and reconnoitre towards the 
north of the island. You are able to carry 
8 gun, Tartlet?” 

“Carry? Yea!” 

* And to fire it in a stated direction?” 

“T do not know! I have never tried 
such s thing, and you may be sure, God- 
frey, that my bullet will not go—” 

“Who knows if the report alone might 
not frighten the savages?” 

An hour later it was light enough to sec 
beyond the requoias, 

Godfrey then cautiously reopened the 
shutters, 

Looking to the south he saw nothing ex- 
traordinary. The domestic animals wan- 
dered peacefully under the trees and did 
not appear in the least alarmed. The sur- 
vey completed, Godtrey carefully shut this 
window. Through the opening to the 
north there was a view up to the shore. 
Two miles off even the end of Flag Point 
could be seen; but the mouth of the river 
at the place where the savages had landed 
the evening before was not visible. God- 
frey at first looked around without using 
his glass so as to examine the environs of 
Will ‘free on this side of Phina Island. 

All was quite peaceful. 

Godfrey then taking his glass swept 
round the coast to the promontory at Flag 
Point. Perhaps. as Tartlet had said— 
though it was difficult to find the reason — 
the savages had embarked, after a night 
spent on shore, without attempting to sce 
if the island were inhabited. 


(To be continued.) 


' coast of Brazil. 


A CHAT ABOUT SPIDERS. 
By De. ARTHUR STRADLING, 
PART IT. 


I TRIED for a long timo to get a live tarantula 
spider, to-bring home for the Zoological Gar- 
pens, as they had never had one thcre. So difficult 
are they to catch that I was trying in vain for 
several years in different parts of the world, 
though i was closer to them than I relished 
more than once. I remember one dreadfully 
hot night I was lying awake in a little palm- 
thatched hut in Costa Rica. My bed consisted. 
of a grass mat stretched on some boards, which 
were laid across two trestles so as to form a sort. 
of table, Bedclothes were ont of the question 
in that sweltering heat, which seemed to steam. 
up from the swamp outside ; indeed, I had a fan 
instead. Over me was a mosquito-curtain, 
which, perhaps you know, is made of coarse 
muslin or net, and is so arranged as to keep off 
the mosquitos from the sleeper, who lies in a 
kind of tent or bower. The worst of it is that 
yon generally manage to shut in one mosquito 
with you in getting into bed, and that one 
torments you es much asa dozen. However, I 
did not care for mosquitos particalarly, but I 
tucked in my curtains (or ‘‘ bars,” as they call 
them out there) securely onder my mat. alb 
round as soon as I was inside, for the whole 
place—the damp earth on which the hat was 
raised, the rough log-walls, and the dry palm- 
leaves overhead—was creeping and rustling with 
crawling things, not to mention what might 
stroll in at any moment from the lagoon and 
jungle. A cloud of insects buzzed and hummed 
in the simmering air ; while every now and then: 
some winged abomination of the night would: 
boom in at the doorway, take a turn and out 
again, or, worse, would stop in sudden, inyste- 
rious silence, somewhere close at hand. It was 
the stifting heat that made sleep impossible, and 
I was Jonging for the blissful hour before day- 
break, when it generally grows a little cooler, 
and the night insects go home before the day 
tribe make their appearance. I had a dim 
candle burning, in a lantern swung above, and 
had just Jain back after making an effort to 
rend for the twentieth time, when, to my dis- 
may, I beheld a gigantic hairy tarantula, just 
on a level with my face, and within three inches 
of it, only outside the curtain, fortunately! Up 
it came, very slowly, as if exploring, ita -stilted 
legs appearing to stick in the rnuslin as it 
stalked slong, right up to tho top, where it 
paused, looking doubly grim and hideous in the 
glimmer of my miserable rushlight. Then it 
crossed over and as slowly descended on the 
other side, until it ed out of sight, which 
was far more uncomfortable than having it in 
view, one never knowing exactly where it was, or 
how close to one, or where it might turn up 
next. 
About three years ago I succeeded in getting 
a live specimen at last, or rather, three of them, 
all together, in a nice box, fronted with wire 
netting. I bought them from a native, who 
sells cigars and walking-sticks on the market 
wharf in Bahia (pronounced Bah-ed-a, the /: is 
not aspirated in Portuguese), a town on the 
1 had commissioned this fellow 
long before to get me some, but he had so often 
romised and failed me with snakes, rare mon- 
keys, and other animals, that I did not believe 
be woull. There they were, nevertheless— 
three fine tarantulas, though by no means as. 
big as my Costa Rican visitor. I paid four 
thousand reis for them, and when you hear that 
“rei” means “king” you will naturally think 
of “‘sovereigns” and ‘napoleons,” and imagine 
that they were very dear spiders; but, in point 
of fact, the whole sum only amounted to seven 
shillings and twopence, the Brazilian wii/rcis, or 
thousand-rei_ piece, being worth leas than an 
English florin. For some time after they com- 
menced their voyage they ate nothing, though I 
put maggots, flies, and cockroaches into their 
cage. Then I offered them bits of fresh-killrd 
raw beef, which they seemed to suck ; and then, 
as if this had whetted its appetite, to my great 
disgust, ono killed the other two, and sucked 
them till only the dry shells were left of them,. 
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hay, under which it retired and went to sleep, 
and in that condition was forwarded by rail 
from Southampton to the Zoological Gardens, 
where I next saw it in a splendid glass cage, 
labelled with a Latin name several inches in 
Jength, and composed expressly for it, It 
excited a good deal of attention there, and a 
picture of it appeared in last week’s number, a 
very correct, likeness, only the beetles by which 
it is surrounded are much too large in propor- 
tion. They called it the ‘‘ mouse-eating spider,” 
because it seemed to prefer the hodies of young 
mice to anything else. At first it used to drain 
them of blood as vigorously as it had served its 
late companions, but after a bit it got to know 
that there were more in the larder, and that it 


could have as many as it wanted, so it would 
cut out the top of the head with its sharp nip- 
pers, suck the braing, and leave the rest. From 
this there can be no doubt that it is quite 
capable of preying npon humming-birds, as it is 
reported to do in its native land ; but its ordi- 
nary food more probably consists of insects, 
since the web which it spun in its cage (always 
on the ground) was not strong enough to catch 
anything heavier than big cockroaches ; of these 
it devoured a great number. 

One morning when the keeper came to look 
in the case, he thought the tarantula was dend. , 
There it lay, apparently, on its back, without 
life or motion. But, on lifting the supposed 
corpse, it was found to be as light as paper, and | 
was in reality nothing more than the cast-off | 
akin, which the spider, then snugly hidden be- | 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


| neath the moss and cork, and doubtless watch 
j ing the examination, had shed during the night, 
| after the manner of arnake. It was so perfect 
that it formed an exact mould or model of the 
| ereature, down to the smallest point; legs, 
i claws, spinnerets, and all were entire, and the 
, wonder was how ever it got out of so complete a 
‘garment. Then it was distovered that u por- 
tion of the under surface of the body, just at the 
division, opened in a sort of flap; eo that it 
! must have stood upright, and, drawing its less 
| up out of their trousers one by one, have passer 
them through this opening in the centre, and, 
finally, when the legs were free the body part 
must have been shaken or wriggled off over the 
back. It is well for the poor taruntula that it 
has not to undress as often as we do! 
(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


By Louis Rovssger. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE NIGHT LA FORTUNE WAS ON GUARD. 


Ts night had been cold. A dull grey 
fog had atretched over the plain 
beneath the pale brightness of the dawn, 
and thrown its mantle of hoar frost over 
the trees and shrubs. The sentinels posted 
as vedettes stamped the hard earth with 
their feet, and from {ime to time threw 
looks of envy at the bivouasc fires which 


thone below them. with their fitful rays | 


glancing on to the white tents of the 
French camp. A few soldiers, coming out 
from their frail cauvas shelter, grouped 


themselves around one of their fires and ! 


warmed their chilled fingers at the flames. 
The soldiers we:2 tha blue and white uni- 
form of the Rors! Auvergne. As the 
warmed themsezs they talked to eac! 
other—quietly, however, for they had to be 
careful not to wake their sleeping com- 
rades. 

‘* Brr: What a night, my boys!” said 
a great, tall fellow, stretching his im- 
mensely long arms in front of the fire; 
* what anight! I believe it is colder in 
this wretched country than in the coldest 
corner of the Vosges, where we camped in 
the famous winter of 1768.” 

‘« That is making too much of it,” replied 
ene of the soldiers; ‘it is rather cold— 
that is all.” 

*¢T tell you what it is,” said another, 
‘tour friend La Fortune is so big that he 
gets twice as much of the cold as anybody 
else. If I were to only put my hand as 
high as his head, I should catch the rheu- 

” 

** Laugh on, you fellows,” replied Lao 
Fortane. ‘I should like te see you pass 
the night, as I have done, at the outposts 
without a fire, out there in the fog, and 
seated on the frozen ground. But I would 
not have missed the guard to-night for 
something, for I met with the most extra- 
ordinary adventare that has ever happened 
to me.” 

‘* What was that?” asked the soldiers, 
eagerly. 

** Well,” continued the sergeant, ‘ you 
know that Baron de I'Estrade gave orders 
Jor the advanced ports to be more than 
ordinarily vigilant, for just now they don’t 
know where the English are, and we 
might, without knowing it, find ourselves 
in their neighbourhood. After placing my 


| men, I myself went the rounds during the 
night; and it was well tbat I did so, for. 
in about two hours’ time I found one of 
, the sentries, a recruit from Montrichard, 
tound asleep and half frozen to death. 
While I was rousing him I seemed to see 
something move in the shadow, about 
| twenty paces away. I shouted, ‘ Who goes 
there?’ and as the something continued 
to move I was going to fire, when I heard 
@ voice answer in good Fre. ch, ‘A friend!’ 
‘ Advance friend!’ said I, and I was pre- 

ring to give him a warm receptior if hs 
tad been an enemy, for I am up to all the 
‘ old war dodges. The individual advanced, 
and in the twilight I just made out his 
figure. You can believe me or not, as you 
! like, but I nearly dropped tho musket, for 
; there I was, face to face with a savage !” 
‘“‘ What! a savage!” exclaimed his 
‘ excited auditors, for the French had often 
heard speak of the Indians, but had never 
seen one since they arrived in America. 

“ Yes, a savage,” continued Lu Fortune, 


“There | was, face to 
; “and areal one—figure quite black, plumes 
; on his head, a huge mantle—in fact, what 
' they call a redskin, doubtless because they 
border their noses with streaks of vermi- : 
lion. We looked at each other like crockery ; 
yugs, and then my savage observed, ‘The | 
uron is the friend of his brothers of | 
‘France. Lead me to your chief!’ At the | 


moment I thought I should have sunk into 
the earth, wondering whether it was I who 
understood the savage tongue, or he who 
understood French. But my friend con- 
tinued, ‘ Be quick! take me to him, or let 
me pass, for day will soon be here, and I 
must see your chief.’”’ 

‘“ The savage spoke French?” asked the 
soldiers, held breathless by La Fortune's 
artful pauses. 

‘Like you and me—perhaps better,’ 
said the sergeant, rcententiously. ‘* Then 
< answered him, ‘Mr. Huron, yon know 
well enough people must not bother tho 
colonel at this time of night; besides, I 
cannot leave my post, and neither cam I 
let you go alone into the camp.’ The 
savage: said no more, but crouched down 
on bis haunches, snd remained stock still 
like a post. An hour afterwards the re- 
lieving guerd arrived. We cama back to 
camp; I brought the savage with us, aud 
as soon as I arrived I took him to Captain 
Sireuil. When I bad reported the matter 


face with a savagel” 


to the captain, and explained that I hed 
kept guard over the savage for an hour, he 
called me an ags, and got rid of me with- 
out further ceremony, while he was as 
polite as porsible to the Indian. I almost 
regret I did not shoot the nigger. But still 
you must admit it was an odd adventure.” 

“What a muff you were!” said one of 
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the bystanders. ‘‘ Did you not see that he| “Well, my lad, have out your drammers 
‘was Du more a savage than you are® It at once to rouse the men, end beat the 
‘was some messenger in disguise from the ' assembly. Colonel's orders.” 


American camp, or some spy.” 


La Ramée burried off, while the soldiers, 


“' That was it,” said the other soldiers in 
chorus. ‘‘ La Ramée is right; La Fortune 
has been taken in by a spy.” 

“La Ramée says he was a spy!” re- 
torted the recruiter, vexed at the interven- 
tion of the drum-major. ‘‘He ought to 
know, for he had a good deal of experience 
with the little Tourangean, who stepped it 
with the marshal’s despatches.” 

“Enough of that,” said La Ramée, 

walking up to the sergeant. ‘‘ You know 
I have forbidden you ever to mention 
Ralph Haudry’s name in my presence; 80 
have done with it.” 
_ “Hallo!” answered La Fortune, draw- 
ing bimeelf up, ‘do you take me for one 
of your drummer-boys, that you favour me 
with your orders?” 

Evidently 8 row was threatening, but 
just then a young officer arrived, inquiring, 

‘*La Ramée! where is La Ramée ?” 

* Here, sir,” said the drum-major, step- 

‘urward. 


“Face to face 


with a savage.” 


who had heard the command, rapidly re- 
| gained thcir tents. 

A few seconds afterwards the dull roll 
| of the drumsrang through thecamp. The 
‘men appeared from the tents, musket in 
‘hand, knapsack on back, and soon the 
companies were formed waiting the order 
to march. 

The sun rose, feebly piercing the mist 
with bis ashy rays, and the Royal Auvergne 
moved off, leaving the camp in charge of a 
detachment only. 

At the head of the column rode Baron 
de l’Estrade, conversing with the famous 
Indian, whe marched by his side. 

“How cid you know you would find the 
‘French here?” asked the colonel; ‘t my 
column only came into these parts a few 
duys ago.” 

“Jy warriors have been fighting here 
‘or a week or more,” said the Hurc 

and from them I knew where you were 

“Are you sure, Red Fox,” continuec | 


the colonel, ‘‘ that Arnold himself is ui: 
Delaware *” 

“My eyes have not deceived me, {:1 
have already seen the tra‘ior and ree. 
nised bim,” said the Indian, grevely. «!: 
the ekirt of the forest, on the other dé : 
the river, one of my frieu<s, a brotle:.! 
built his wigwan.. There 1 always ti 
shelter when my paths bring r: m 
country. After assembling uy w: 
who accompanied the son of Saskatet.’ 
followed the Delaware, to meet the Au: 
cans on the Hudson. I passed nea» 
friend's, and I would have seen him: i: 
afar off I saw the redcoats surroundive 
hut. Then [ sent on my warriors, 
| hid them in the forest, in the black shad 
of the piue-trees. Then alone I cr 
a serpent from bush to bush. I appr 
the hut so near that I could hi 
English speak to one another. I 
at first that they had killed my old in- 
but soon I saw him cone out of bisa’: 
' Near him walked a great chief, and i: + 
ing at him I saw that it was Arnold. 1: 
I returned to wy men, and I was 
fallon the Euglish, when my spi 
me that the French were coming 
Delaware. I pvt off the attack and 
to eeek you, thinking that together * 
| could fight the English, and leave mt ~ 
alive.” 

“You did well,” said the colonel. 

After a three hours’ march they ne- 
the river. The colonel halted his u: 
‘and, accompanied by Captain Sireal -: 
' the Indian guide, advanced to reeott::: 
the enemy's position. Re 

Concealed by the underwood ¥: 
covered the plain, they gained the et: 
the escarpment, at the foot of which. 
the Delaware. On the opposite slope *** 
pitched the English tente, halfway be" 
the river and the forest. Aloft, abore:+ 
roof of David Michaux’s but, floated 
English flag. On the bank of the 
were a few piquets of cavalry gun 
the passage. The position was nait'. ' 
stroug, and Arnold had made the wes 
its advantages. 

Baron de 1]'Estrade, with his ey: 
on the English camp. was deep in t 

At last he said, ‘Is there anoth’ 
at which we can puss the Delaware: 

“You have understood my thous! 
and I have understood yours,” gn! 
answered Red Fox. ‘‘My warnors | 
below among the trees, awaiting the se - 
They are ready to fight alone, but 
have few muskets, and it would be bi” 
for you to send with them a coupe 
hundred men, whom I will lead by s+ 
road.” 

“That is it,” said the colond. °C 
tain Sireuil will take a detachment ¥!° 
vou, and he will open fire on the Engi 
When the action begins, I will cros: 
Delaware and attack the enemy in {x 
while you keep him occupied in the ™* 
Come, lose no time if you wish to sep 
night in your friend’s hut.” 

(To be co::tinwed.) 
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SNOW-BOUND ON THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


By rie Rey. Epwanp Symonps. 

“Vaat my name is Tom Braithwaite is a matter | during the progress of which I had been left | proper place in the shafts by the time the fire- 
_ of very little consequence to any one out- | free to contract sundry boyish friendships. | men come clattering down the slides like bags 
ie the family. Nor does it particularly con-| One of my more constant companions was a | of grain shot from the first-flocr of a Thames 
‘rn the reader to know that my father is a’ lad named Joe Cochrane, of about my own age. Street: warehouse, 

“mmercial traveller, except that it happens to Having been born in the City of the Golden San Francisco, though a busy and thriving 
plain the origin of the following little story. Gute, he was ready to introduce me to all the | place enough, is wretchealy paved. To make 
in his frequent business trips to San Franciseo nooks and corners, the scenes and sights in| matters worse, the side-walks are constantly 
y father had previously gone alone. It was a | which boys most delight, _ | blocked up with cases and goods. Not many days 
stly journey, and we were none of us old One day we would take a cable-car as far as ago a woman was killed in the street by the full 
ough to profit by it sufficiently to compensate | the Lone Mountain Cemetery and walk from of an advertising board placed directly in the 


the expense. 


there to watch the seals disport themselves on 


+t the beginning of last year, however, I was 
trified one morning at breakfast by the an- 
neement that ‘he thought he would take 
2 with him this run.” 

‘ow I, Tom, had just completed my fifteenth 
r, and was as willing as most English boys 
age to exchange the routine of the echool- 
u for the pleasures of travel in an unknown 
i. For days I could think of little else, and 
right I dreamed of buffaloes and prairies, 
of the wild red men of whom I liad read in 
ian tales. 

ur to New York was as favourable 
pleasant as could reasonably be expected in 
depth of winter. The subsequent railway 
ney across the American continent was ab- 
ely witbout incident. A month more 


““A snow-plough is attached to the front.” 


| the rocks in the Pacific. Another time we ‘ 
, Would contrive to be at the daily fire-brigade 
practice, which never failed to please and interest | 
us both. i 

The preponderance of timber houses would 
make the city an easy pee to the flames were 
it not for the admirable precautions taken to 
prevent their spread. All the connections are 
worked by electricity. In less than ten seconds, 
night or day, the engines, thoroughly horsed 
and equipped, are in the street prepared for im- 
mediate action. At the same time that it gives | 
the alarm, the electric current dislodges the 
men from their beds, turns up the gas, and 
| throws open the doors, while on the ground- 
floor below it drops the suspended collars on | 
the horses’ necks, gives them a gentle touch | 


-d to bring my father’s mission to au ecd, | with the whip, and hey presto! each is is its | called elsewhere 


‘deumed to be shot. 


| footway, To an English eye, moreover, the 


manners and customs of the people seem most 
peculiar. 

In one of our daily rambles, to wit, we 
suddenly ran upon a huge crowd at a strect 
corner. Impelled by curiosity we wriggled our- 
selyvs into the centre. It was simply a pros- 
trate cab-horse, but so badly hurt as to be con- 
“Can any gentleman 
here,” cried the marshal (Anglice policeman), 
looking round upon the sea of faces—‘‘can any 
gentleman among you lend me a revolver!” 
As quick as thought the air bristled with tiny 
shining weapons. The officer smiled. Selecting 
ove he quietly remarked, ‘And how many of 
these gentlemen are provided with permits to 
carry firearms?” As quickly the revolvers dis- 
appeared and their owners found themselves 
by-arge st role 
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Meanwhile, as onr hour of departure drew near, 
the snow had been as steadily falling. Cold as 
it is, however, my trusty comrade and I make 
up onr minds to a last run together through the 
whitened streets. Taking a farewell peep into 
the spacious courtyard of the Palace Hotel, its 
many-storeyed balconies resplendent with shrubs 
and flowers glistening under the electric light, 
we turn out of Market into Dupont Street. 

There we run the gauntlet of men, women, and 
children of many nations and of divers tongues, 
First the guttural of the bearded German and 
his sturdy Frau. Then the musical cadence of 
vivacious French voices of nurses and modistes 
trim and gay with caps aml ribbons. Farther 
on again the bright green balconies heralding 
the Chinese quarter, in which some forty thou- 
sand emigrants from the Flowery Land have 
housed themselves. It is a pretty scene, olive- 
cheeked, almond-eyed boys and girls mingling 
pictaresquely with flowers and many-colou 
Janterns, Spite of all the outcry raised against 
them, California would hive fared badly with- 
out its useful army of industrious Chinese. 

Down Washington Street to Keamey, then a 
short cut through the good cheer of the well- 
stocked markets to the Russ House, where we 
are staying the night. Dazzling flashes 
sparkle and dance among the costly treasures of 
Colonel Andrewes's Diamond Palace as we pass, 
rings and gems and plate of almost priceless 
value, 

‘What are these funny little green boxes 
on the lamp-posts?" I say to my companion, 
“like tiny knapsacks on the backs of famine- 
stricken soldiers ?” 

“Oh!” replied Joe, laughing, ‘‘those are our 
street letter-boxes. They Took small to you, no 
doubt, but if you have a good budget to post 
you can get a little healthy exercise by making 
the round of several lamp-posts. Book-parcels 
and newspapers, you see, are to be stacked neatly 
on the top, whence should they survive the 
risks of wind and rain they will be duly col- 
lected by the letter-carrier and forwarded to 
their destination.” 

To go or not to go becomes now the pressing 
question. Shall we attempt the Sierra and the 
Rockies in the face of the still falling snow, or 
shall we discreetly await further information as 
to the state of the roads. My father thinks we 
may possibly win through. And as I have no 
objection to court adventure, we start as arranged 
on the 16th of March by the afternoon Atlantic 
express. 

The carly part of the journey provides 
nothing worthy of note. By the huge Solano— 
undoubtedly I should say the largest ferry 
transfer boat in the world—we are safely landed 
on the opposite bank of the Sacramento River. 
Its carrying capacity is set down at forty-two 
loaded cars. Our own train consists of nine 
long Pullman cars with two engines, and there 
are on each side of us the two sections of a heavily 
Inden freight train, a fair-sized load even for 
the powerful engines which now paddle us over 
the stream. 

So far well. The track for the next hundred 
miles being laid on a dead level, nothing is to 
be feared as yet. But beyond Sacramento the 
elevation rapidly increases. At Newcastle we 
are a thousand feet above sea-level. Fifteen 
miles more and we stand at two thousand feet. 
Another twenty miles and we have excceded 
three thousand feet. An additional nine miles 
adds a further thousand feet. 

The five thonsand feet level is surmonnted 
within the following ten miles, the six thousand 
considerably short of the same distance. Com- 
parative darkness has long ere this settled upon 
the landscape, or we should have been more 
fally aware that in the course of this rapid as- 
cent we have been spanning frightful chasms, 
gliding through deep ravines, creaking over 
trestle bridges of enormous height, and travers- 
ing canyons or gorges of surpassing beauty. 

What we cannot help observing is the swiftly 
falling snow, delicately beautiful ia the flake, 
but sufliciently alarming when whirled mto 
drifts in these mountain hollows. A long line 
of massive snowsheds built of timber at great 

vst has rather blinded us to the approaching 


danger. Once free of these a serions uneasiness 
bezins to show itself in the manner and conver- 
sation of our fellow-travellers. 

Visits are paid from car to car not alto- 
gether of a congratulatory character. Opinions 
are interchanged as to the outlook. On the one 
hand, as we plod through the closing hours of 
the night, this glistening smooth surface may 
hide a treacherous drift. On the other the tops 
of the stunted red-woods waving like ghostly 
arms in the half light may tell of a deceitful 
accumulation of the like beautiful drapery. 

On, snd yet on, mile after mile, not without 
{ apprehension, it is true, but hitherto without 
accident. Still the pretty feathery shafts con- 
tribute each ita tiny silent quota to the gathering 
mass. By early dawn we have reached Truckee, 
not far from the shores of the picturesque Lake 
Tahoe, a favourite resort of jaded city dwellers. 
But we have other thoughts to trouble us than 
the pleasurable ones of a ramble on the shores of 
a grand Alpine lake. Our track is at last begin- 
ing to be actually encumbered with snow, pure 
driven white, sheet upon sheet. 

Will the powerful ‘‘cow-catcher” on the 
front of the engine carry us well through? It 
would seem so, The snorting locomotive forges 
on its way, though slowly. Yes, more and 
more slowly, Then comes an ominous halt. 
Having reached the summit we can no farther 
go. 

The telegraph is set to work. What prospect 
have we of assistance? Not much, it would 
appear, for the Pacific express, due from the 
East, is in n preeleely similar predicament— 
snowed up at Reno. 


Still one’s patience is apt to be exhausted if put 
to too severe a test. 

One cannot tell stories or exchange views on 
the situation for ever, or engage in snowball 
contests continually without wishing for a 
change. A whole day end night thus drag their 
slow length along, when there creeps along the 
track towards our encampment the succeeding 
train from San Francisco. At the same moment 
word comes tous that just such another rein- 
forcement from New York has taken place over 
the crest of the mountain at Reno. 

By this time the matter is growing serious. 
Engines of tremendous strength are brought 
upon the scene with difficulty. A snow-plongh 
is attached to the front. Six of these fiery 


impregnable in reality. At first the embank 
ment is pierced. The vast power tells. Surely 
it must be irresistible. Ah, no, the opening 
passage way closes upon the doomed array of 

issing locomotives. They too become immove- 
able, fast locked in the embrace of the strong, 
soft, white arms. 

Again the critical inauiry arises, What is to 
be done? Still the snow falls, still the drifts 
gather, Four train-loads of mails and passen- 
gers are securely blocked. Two more will son 
arrive. In response to our urgent appeal gangs 
of swarthy Chinamen are sent to our relief with 
the ready pick and shovel and an evident air of 
business. 
led against the enemy. 
made ready for the fray, primed with a plough 
of extraordinary build. 
way has arrived in the interval. We are all 
watching eagerly the forces preparing for a final 
attack. 

One last almost superhuman effort. The mass 
divides, scattered hither and thither by the for- 
midable array brought to bear upon its flank. 
Lithe Asiatics by the hundred rushing in with 
their implements complete its discomfiture. 
The beleaguered trains are at length released 
from durance. 

My readers will be able, I donht not, to realise 
in some degree the sense of utter relief expe- 
Tienced by my young companion and myseif 
when we found ourselves once more free. How 
we scampered about with delight, visiting one 
train after another till the warning whistle called 
us to commence our journey afresh. Ozder as 


The utmost exertions will ' 
be made by the officials, we are told ; in the | 
meantime there is nothing for it but patience. . 
Not an impossible virtue certainly for awhile. | 


‘ knight. 


monsters make a spirited dash with it upon the ' 
accumulated mass, so yielding in appearance, so | 


And yet more engines panting to be | 
Tengrand creatures are | 


he third train each ' 


| ideas were imbibed, and by whom he w+ 


"youth, for despite the cricket, football, rr 


by magic grew out of chaos. Soon thr 
were duly dispatched along the newly 
lines to their respective destinations, Wh: 
may be my future adventures by land or #2 
think I shall always retain a vivid rememtr:: 
of the days when I was SNow-Bounp 0) :_ 
Sizrna Nevapa, 
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TOURNAMENTS. 

By Lrert.-Cou. Sxccomse, 8.0. 

(See the Coloured Plate of Monthly Part} 
pr. the period in which these 


chivalry" held their sway, it wa: ~ 
mary for all young men of position to lick: 
ward to the honour of knighthood upon stu. 
years of discretion, and to qualify them ‘- 
nightly career their training was commes 
very early years. 

The office of page was the first a yort! - 
called upon to perform, and while em; 
this capacity he was for the most part u: 
care of the female portion of his lord's e<.: -- 
ment, from whose gentle teaching chiral: 


in all those sentiments of honour and 
which would fit him to sustain in after yexs 
dignity of knighthood. 

The military exercises of a page were 2" 
and suited to his boyish strength, and bis .: 
principally consisted in personal attendauc : 
his lord or lady, as the case might be. 

From the rank of page the next grade #1" 
of squire, and now the youth’s pursuits &:~ 
more warlike, while the privilege of ¥: 
sword was accorded to him, in place of 

er, which was a page's only weapon. Mr.) 

. James, in his ** History of Chivalry," 1:’ 
us that the training of young men at thi: ~ 
of their carcer was especially severe ; ind 
of the feats which esquires were called 
perform seem almost incredible, as, for t 
springing into the saddle in full armour ®: 
the use of the stirrup, turning somersaults: 
same embarrassing guise, and leaping 
shoulders of a horseman from the grovn. 

Such training was indeed well cal 
make a young man active and muscular. 
fit him to bear with ease the heavy arm 
Indeed, when we visit & 
armoury and try the weight of the com’ 
equipment which was worn by our ar 
rough many a long day and in many ads! 
fight, we can quite understand that es 
such as these must have been needed ix: 


and other muscular sports our rising ce! 
delight in, there are few in these tim 
think, who would wear an ancient : 
armcur through an entire day without 

And now the young esquire made 
acquaintance with the serious busines 
It was his duty to accompany his lonl 10 
field, to carry weapons for him when rev" 
and vaitoatie high if wounded. He also sur 
tended the grooms and other servants in 
care of his master’s horses and arms *1™ 
upon him at the banquet, and performe! 
services. ct 

It was not usual for esquires to join 
mélée during a conflict, their line bei 
formed in rear of that of the knights, 
frequently had charge of the banner or 
of their lord ; but with hot blood end the 
of youth urging them on, it was dill 
times to keep them back, and in many = 
esquites pushed forward into the frovt * 
when their masters were bani pres: 
rendered valiant service. 

An esquire was available for the b 
knighthood at the age of twenty-one, | 
some special cases the dignity was 
before that age. 4 

The ceremony of knighting a young ~% 
was always conducted with the greate 
and made as impressive as possible. 
night preyions to the installation it #36 
tive that theryoung aspirant for kui: 
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houkt keep guard over his arms and armour 
lone in some church or chapel that he might 
wditate during the solitary hours upon the 
slemnity of the step he was about to take. On 
ie day of the ceremony the young man was 
mnducted by his military sponsors to the prin- 
pal church «f the town or the place of worship 
ched to his lord's castle, and there, after 
igh mass had been performed, he knelt at the 
Itar, and received the oath of knighthood, by 
hich he swore to defend the Church, protect 
te helpless, and die if need be in defence of his 
nntry and his brethren in arms. 
He was then dubbed knight by the noble or 
arrior who had consented to confer that honour 
oon him. This was accomplished by three 
ght strokes with a sword on the shoulder 
led the accolade; his armour was then buckled 
1, frequently by some fair ladies interested in 
s career, the golden spurs of knighthood were 
ace upon his heels, and now the young man 
ok his place among those who were sworn to 
ul brave, chaste, and honourable lives, and ‘to 
t an example of nobleness to those beneath 
em. 
Our young knight, we may be sure, was not 
ng in seeking an opportunity to display his 
owess and win a smile from the fair lady upon 
1om he had placed his regards ; fora knight 
thout @ Indy-love in those days woukl have 
en as difficult to meet with as a gentleman 
thout a suit of evening clothes in these ; and 
e martial games which we shall now describe 
on gave him what he sought. 
The tourney, as distinguished from the joust, 
Sa meeting in which comparatively harmless 
apons were used, the spears being pointless 
d the swords blunted. These were held on 
nost all occasions of state and ceremony, and 
re fygquent pastimes among the koights and 
bles throughout Europe, our warlike ancestors 
ing accustemed to travel far and wide to seck 
3se martial assemblages. 
Due notice of an intended tourney was always 
ren by the heralds, and every knight who had 
t forfeited his position by unbecoming conduct 
s welcome to break a lance in the lists ; nor 
s it always necessary that he should declare his 
me and lineage before offering himself for the 
nbat, as gallants sometimes elected to appear 
ch vizor closed, and bearing strange devices 
their shields in place of their proper armorial 
wings. Kings and princes have in many in- 
nees thus taken the field, their incognito 
ising their adversaries to do their devoir with- 
: fear of harming royalty. Our readers may 
ollect that Sir Walter Scott, in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
roduces two of these unknown knights, one 
whom proves to be Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
dn the day of the tournament a large open 
ce was railed in and surrounded with gaily- 
erated balconies for the accommodation of 
spectators. Sometimes the space was left 
te clear, but occasionally a wooden division 
s placed in the centre to prevent the horses of 
combatants from meeting in full career, and 
this case the horses passed each other side to 
2 as their riders met in the centre of the 


3. 
ill being ared, the knights in glitter‘n, 
vonr, each beuting on his helm some scart ie 
son, or other yage @amour, the gift of his 
y-love, rode in procession to the scene of 
on_ to the sound of martial music, accom- 
ied by the gentler sex, arrayed with all the 
iness and brilliancy which characterised the 
ale apparel of the period. Sometimes, in- 
d, it was the custom for each lady to bring 
chosen knight a captive to the lists, leading 
1 by a chain of gold or silver, as she rode on 
palfrey beside him. 
‘ne peerless damsel was always chosen from 
ong the rest to preside as the queen of the 
ruey. It was her duty to give the prize of 
wry to the knight whose prowess should 
rin it. 
Ve can imagine what a brilliant spectacle one 
-hese tournaments must have becn on a fine 
imer’s morning in our lovely land, the blue 
shining, the grey towers of some lordly 
‘Je gaily decked with fluttering banners, 
white tents aud splendid pavilions draped 


with tapestry of gorgeous colonrs contrasting 
with the rich green foliage, the level sward 
crowded with peasants and yeomen, lads and 
lasses, in their holiday garb, the balconies filled 
with fair ladics robed in rich silks and velvets of 
every hne, and sparkling with jewels, and then 
the cavalcade of gallant knights with their long 
lances, waving plumes and pennons, and their 
armour flashing in the sunlight; the crash of 
military music, the silvery notes of the heralds’ 
trumpets, the harps of the jongleurs, or min- 
strels, the merry laughsger, and neighing of the 
war steeds. 

It must indeed have been a stirring scene. And 
then the expectant silence as the opposing 
knights took up their stations at opposite ends of 
the lists, keenly regarding each other through 
the bars of their visors, the signal for the onset, 
the galloping rush, the crash and clatter as the 
horsemen met in the centre with shivered lances, 
and careering onwards receive fresh weapons, or 
drawing sword and battle-axe closed again amid 
a cloud of dust, while the glittering blades ring 
upon helmet and emblazoned shield, and the 
cheers and applause of the spectators rent the 
air. 

Many courses were generally rmn upon each 
day, for the tourncy was seldoin confined to one 
day, and sometimes a general méléc, when twenty 
or thirty knights on each side engaged at once, 
concluded the proceedings. 

Then came the final ceremony depicted in our 
coloured illustration, when the knight who had 
overthrown the greatest number of adversaries 
was hailed the champion of the tournament, 
and conducted by the heralds and marshals of 
the lists to the balcony where sat the Queen of 
Beauty, who, stepping gracefully forward, 
crowned the victor with a wreath of laurel, and 
handed to him the prize of the tourney, which 
might perchance be one of her own fair tresses. 

The lance was the principal weapon used by 
knights in these encounters. Its staff was ge- 
nerally made of ash, and it was adorned with a 
pennon of silk or other material bearing its 
owner’s heraldic badges. The sword and battle- 
axe came into play at close quarters, and many 
knights were accustomed to employ a steel ham- 
mer-shaped mace, called a maule, which, from 
its great weight, was capable of delivering a 
most effective blow. The shield was usually of 
oblong or triangular shape, and emblazoned with 
the bearer’s coat-of-arms or any badge he might 
assume for the occasion. 

Although, as we have said, the weapons used 
at a tourney were rendered comparatively harm- 
less, still serious injuries were sometimes re- 
ceived ; but he was considered the best knight 
who could so manage his weapons as to obtain 
a decisive victory without injury to life or limb 
either to himself or his adversary. The higher 
on an opponent's body a lance could be broken, 
the more skilful the stroke ; to break it on the 
helmet was considered the best stroke of all, 
but to break a lance upon the saddle was ac- 
counted a bad stroke, and to break it across the 
breast of an opponent instead of striking him 
with the point was held to be extremely 
awkward, as it showed bad riding and great 
want of address in the use of the weapon. 

By the rules of the tourney the arms and 
horse of a defeated knight became tho property 
of the victor. When sharp weapons were used 
the combat was called a ‘‘joust a ]’outrance.” 

There were other jousts which differed from 
the tourney in this respect only, that they were 
held without the presence of ladies being ne- 
cessary ; in fact the ‘‘joust a plaisance,” as it 
was called, was a mere trial of skill between 
two knights, which might occur at any time 
and any place, and even without spectators. 

The ‘jonst 4 l’outrance ” was in fact a duel, 
and generally resulted in serious wounds or 
death, and this would take place when, for in- 
stance, one knight having accused another of 
treason would make good his words with lance 
and sword; or when, in war-time, knights of 
opposing armies would ride forth from their 
lines and challenge each other to mortal combat, 
in which case the defeated knight, if he did not 
lose his life, yielded his liberty as well as hie 
horse and arms to his conqueror. The “ joust 


A plaisance” was also sometimes fought with 
keen weapons, but with no desire to inflict in- 
jury, which in fect was usually avoided in these- 
cases by the skill and dexterity of the contend- 
ing knights. 

The warlike sports we have described appear 
to have flourished most in onr land during the 
reign of Edward 111, though they extended over 
along period of our history. They were gradually 
discontinued as the employment of gunpowder 
in war rendered body armour useless for defen- 
sive purposes and the use of firearms became: 
universal. 


SLAVERY AS IT WAS AND IS. 
THE HEROES OF ABOLITION. 


uated has been one of the chief curses of 

the world from very ancient times; and. 
although it has vastly "Jiminished in conse- 
quence of the spread of religion and education, 
there are still vast numbers of the human race~ 
pining in bondage, especially in non-Christian. 
countries. 

While, however, slavery is about as old as- 
the oldest nations, it should be remembered 
that there have been many kinds of this com- 
pulsory servitude, ranging from the compara- 
tively mild form which prevailed under the 
Patriarchs and the Israelites, to the hard, hope- 
less service exacted by ancient heathen slave- 
holders, and later by American planters. 

There have been many degrees of this great 
wrong; but, as is proved in the present day 
by the experience of Egypt—one of the greatest. 
offenders ainong the nations of the earth in the 
matter of slave-holding—free labour is more- 
economic, while it is more honourable, than 
that which is forced. This truth was accepted 
and acted on by the late Emperor of Russia, 
when he liberated the millions of serfs, who- 
previously were a part of every landed estate in 
the Czar’s gigantic dominions. 

The history of slavery is alone sufficient to- 
show how wonderful is the progress nade by 
the world in the course of rolling centuries. 
There was a time when slavery was universal in 
all civilised countries; but now, speaking 
generally, it is almost univerzally abolished in 
every Christian State. 

It is the proud boast of Englishmen that no 
slave can stand on British soil,"but this was not 
always the case ; for time was when our country- 
men not only held vast numbers of bondmen 
and bondwomen in the colonies, but when 
negroes could actually be held in London. The 
condition of slavery was so universally regarded 
as the proper condition of the weaker races, that 
all nations, and many of the most benevolent 
of men, were interested in the traffic. 

Thus, when after the discovery of the New 
World adventurers began to look towards the 
mines and plantations of America as a source of 
wealth, the native Indians were captured for 
forced labour without hesitation ; but on find- 
ing that these poor aborigines, besides being 
naturally indolent, were Jess able to bear the 
strain of heavy labour than Africans, negroes 
wore imported in large numbers into the- 
country. 

This was the beginning of slavery in America, 
which, like an heirloom of ill-omen, afterwards 
descended to the English colonists, and then 
more or less embarrassel the United States 
Government until President Lincoln issued his 
momentous edict of emancipation. After her 
American colonies became independent, Englan 4_ 
still countenanced slavery for more than half a 
century longer. Then came the era of freedom, 
when the redemption-price of twenty millions 
sterling was willingly paid down by Englist: 
taxpayers. The history of that transaction is 
hardly Jess than a glorious national episod:, 
destined to be associated through all time wit": 
the cluster of abolitionist heroes whose portrai.» 
accompany this paper. 

The name of Granville Sharp is honoured »- 
that of the pioneer,in, the cause of free! 
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Born in 1734, he was grandson of Dr. Sharp, 


Archbi: sf York, who in the reign of James 
mr gave hi offence for hing against 
popery—and he was son of Dr Thones Sha , 


Slave Trade Heroes. 


prebendary of Norwich, an antiquary and reli-| throngh being eclipsed by his determined and 
ious writer, who died about the middle of the ' persevering championship of the anti-slavery 
last century. Granville was educated for the cause. He wrote on the subject in such a way 
bar ; bat not choosing to follow that profession, jas compelled people to give him a hearing ; but 
he accepted a Government appointment, which, | at the very outset, his actions, more than his 
however, he resigned at the outbreak of the! words, attracted the attention of the nation. 


consequence of their ignorance of English 
<A certain poor creature named Somers? 
this pitiable class ; and after being tw i 
the street by his owner because he was 
to work, the slave, starving, diseased a? 
, hausted, was discovered by Mr Shap, ¥ 2) 


= 
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ared his admission to a hospital, and on his | Mr. Sharp applied to the. Lord Mayor, who de- | the interest of one man an entire race may be 
‘storation obtained for him a situation. It was | cided that Somerset should be liberated ; but in | said to have shared the benefit. At all events 
ae thing to turn a fever-stricken slave out of | spite of the chief magistrate of London, the | sinceth at day it has been more than ever true 
vors as a dangerous encumbrance, it was quite | arrogant slaveholder seized his victim and | that, in the words of the poet Cowper,— 
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ther thing to surrender a valuable man- , carried him away. Not willing to be defeated | ‘Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their 
ttel who mas earning his own livelihood, i = conan of ie ae Pe Sharp in- lungs 

omerset’s old master pounced upon him, | dicted the master for assault, and on coming on A . 

‘efore, and lodged him fn the Poultry Comp. for trial, the point of law was referred tor Me apes zat? that momnt tae faris ie 
as a runaway slave. Smarting under this | twelve judges, who, after three sittings in ney: toned, ote: country end.“ thekr setters 
cious wrong, the suffering prisoner applied | January, February, and May, 1772, unanimously | fall. 

he gentleman in the Temple who had before | decided in favour of the slave. That was a But while it might be all very well to say, 
jended him, and he did not apply in vain. | great victory, and although the battle was in | ‘Slaves cannot/breathe in Eng! 7 slavery 
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‘existed in the English colonies: and what was 
still worse, Bristol merchants grew rich by en- 
gaging in the most wicked of trades. From 
time outof mind, 2 vast tract of country ia Africa, 
many times tho size of Great Britain, had been 
-desolated by man-bunters and slave-merchants, 
who shipped their captives to America and the 
West Indies, the losses by death—which fre- 
quently came as a result of ill-treatinent— 
always having been sulflicient to keep up a brisk 
demand. It was the wish of Mr. Sharp, and of 
the friends who were associated with him, to put 
a stop to this traffic long before they had any 
hopes of suppressing slavery itself ; and accord- 
ingly an anti-slavery socicty was formed in 
1787. 

Thomas Clarkson, one of the most hard- 
working helpers of Mr, Sharp in this enterprise, 
was born in 1760, and, not having diced until 
1846, he lived to see the complete triumph of 
the cause to which he had Tovoted his life. 
Educated, in the first place, at St. Paul's 
School, he went to Cambridge with the idea of 
entering the Church, but, having to compose a 
Latin essay on the question, ‘* Is it right to keep 
men in slavery against their will?” his eyes 
were so opened that he determined to throw up 
all other prospects in life and to give his time 
and talents to the great work of pulling down 
slavery. To make his mission a success, he 
travelled incessantly about England, he had an 
interview with Alexander I. of Russia, and even 
visited Paris at the time of the Revolution. In 
writing, travelling, and speaking, his labours 
were so abundant that. for a tiine he lost his 
sight and otherwise injured his health. 

Younger by eight years than Thomas Clark- 
son, Zachary Macaulay was a man of similar 
temperament, but ho had travelled more about 
the world. Mr. Clarkson once travelled far 
and wide to find a man who had actually seen 
the capture of slaves in Africa, but though he 
had ‘not had this experience, Macaulay had 
actually scen a good deal of slavery as it existed 
on the Jamaica plantations. When a boy of 
sixteen he went out to Jamaica to fill the situa- 
tion of book-keeper to a firm on the island, and 
there he was of course brought daily into con- 
tact with slavery as it was at a time when evon 
some Christian people saw nothing very wrong 
in the institution. ‘‘His kind heart was 
wounded by cruelties practised at the will and 
pleasure of a thousand petty despots,” writes 
Mr. 'crevelyan. 
lite sally to acquiesce easily in a state of matters 
uuder which human beings were bred and 
raised like a stock of cattle.” Though his 
father would have wished otherwise, young 
Mr. Macaulay decided that he would have 1.0 
more to do with the accursed thing ; and thus, 
at the age of twenty-four, he gave up his 
appolntment; and returned to England to join 
the anti-slavery leaders who were then working 
ight and day to win their object. A free slave- 
colony was established at Sierra Leone, and Mr. 
Macaulay was appointed governor. Altogether 
he spent forty years in working for the suppres- 
‘sion of the slave trade, and he had his reward 
in living to see slavery utterly and for ever 
abolished in all the British dominions. 

William Wilberforce is the central figure in 
the group of portraits, and as the Parliamentary 
leader he is to be regarded as the principal 
champion of the crusade. While a student at 
Cambridge he became acquainted with Mr. 
Pitt, and when the latter was Prime Minister 
and Mr. Wilberforce had a seat in the House of 
Commons, the two conversed together about the 
sin of slavery until words ended in action. In 
Keston Vale there is an old tree beneath which 
one of the most remarkable of these conversa- 
tions took place, and which is consequently still 
called Emancipation Oak. Mr. Wilberforce was 
«juite a young man when he began to distinguish 
himself as an abolitionist in Parliament, and 
the stop which was put to the slave trade in 
1807 ‘was brought about by his endeavours, 
nobly assisted as he was by others as enthusi- 
astic as himself. He died in 1833, however, 
and hence did not live to bail that triumphant 
abolition of slavery in all British colonies which 

ok place in the following year. 


ni 
Py 


“He had read his Bible too | 


Sir T. F. Buxton suceceded Mr. Wilberforce as 
the pleader for abolition in Parliament. Born 
in 1786, he was considerably younger than the 


been those who have excused slavery on acca: 
of the alleged inferiority of the African nm 
but what we have to remember ig, thet ali 


c— 


A Stave Gang. 


other leadors we have named. Although at his | 
death in 1845 he was not an old man, he lived | 
to sce freedom universally cstablished through- 
out the British Empire. He was far more than j 
the friend of the slave; he tried to serve all ; 
who were in distress, the poor weavers of Spital- | 
fiolds and the prisoners in our gaols coming in | 
for a share of attention. ' 
Our engraving of slaves on the march is an 
Eastern scene which helps us to realise with a! 
good deal of vividness slavery as it is to-day in 
Egypt and some other countries. As the 
youngest reader is perhaps aware, the East is far 
less progressive than the West, so that the 
entire company, as depicted by our artist, would . 
almost do to represent the travelling merchants 
to whom Joseph was sold in the old days of the 
Pharaohs. ere are the camels ; there 
are the heartless drivers well armed; and 
there also are the birds of prey which pick the : 
bones of those who fall and dic by the wayside. 
The gang, thus tied together, and driven along 
through the desert, are those unfortunate in- 
habitants of the Soudan to whom we have 
already referred. H 
When we remember that 40,000 of these poor : 
creatures are carricd captive into Egypt alone 
every year, we shall get some idea of the iniquity 
practised and the misery endured. There have | 


: witnessed in the Southern States 


, and grown-up persons appear 


are brethren, because the Lord has made of # 
blood all netions of the earth. i 
In regard to the difference between blacts cc 
whites, Rev. N. Davis, a traveller, wroir 
years ago: ‘One of the finest logician: ! :*? 
met with was a black man from Soult. * 
spoke the dialect of his country, sol ** 
besides, smoot Eohcicnt scholar ih ne 
difficult of difficult languages—t rabie. 
other I knew from Damargo, whos [“* 
equalled that of the Moalquaat, the s‘ 
famous poems of Mecca, I have known ° 
soon after their arrival from the interior, 0! 
great mechanical ingenuity, and many mit! 
of state and officers in the army, ! 
and lawyers, of the same race, have [¥ 
the various Mohammedan countries th 


intellect was in nothing inferior to that o ¥ 
; White.” 


ait 
Our pictare of a slave gang isa scen? Mest 
reminds us more of what might once have ™* 
of Americl? 

number of childr 
to have juste 
of bife is beh? 
those who!" 


quarter of a century ago. A 


ona plantation, and what kind 
them will be well understood by 


"rend either the ‘Life of Frederick Dough’ * 
! “ Unele Tom's Cabin.” 


Very few, boss, jafter going through 9 mee 


« 


’ 
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1 experience, could have told the story so well 
Douglass hus told his. He was born on a 
antation where there were at Icast a thousand 
ives; and his mother, of whom he early lost 
zht for ever, would sometimes walk a dozen 
iles to enjoy a sight of her son. While he 
as growing up, Douglass had plenty of children 
play with, but otherwise he was half-starved 
id ill-used. His master’s ‘‘ horses and dogs 
red better than his men,” he says; ‘‘ their 
ils were far softer and cleaner than those of 
s human cattle.” - Many slaves were mur- 
red, but no one took account of the crime. 
3achild he had no proper bed, and his skin 
ts frequently cracked with the frost. His 
od was a sort of soup made of corn, ‘‘ and this 
1s set down on the floor of the kitchen, or out 
doors on tho ground, and the children were 
Ned like so many pigs, and like so many pigs 
ald come, some with oyster-shells, some with 
veces of shingle, bat none with spoons, and 
erally devour the mush.” He was taught to 
id by a kind-hearted mistress, who was soon 
1 to believe that she had made a mistake, for 
give aslave an inch and he'll take an ell” 
42 popnlar proverb, and the fact was, that 
tve-owners were afraid to allow their negroes 
go to school. The preaching of a Methodist 
inister first taught him that even achild-slave 
sla Friend above, and then he talked witha 
Joured Christian man until he learned to cast 
[his care upon God. ‘‘This I sought to do,” 
siys, “‘and though for weeks I was a poor 
oken-hearted mourner, travelling through 
ubts and fears, I finally found my burden 
shtened and my heart relieved. I loved all 
ankind, slave-holders not excepted, though I 
horred slavery more than ever.” : 
In a most wonderful way, considering that all 


jings seemed to be against him, he cducated } 


mself, While watching a steam-engine fire in 
shipyard he learned to write. ‘*{ soon as- 
nished myself at the ease with which I made 
¢ letters,’’ he remarks ; ‘‘and the thotght 
1s soon present, ‘If I can make four letters 1 
n make more.’ With playmates for my 
hers, fences and pavements for my copy- 
1oks, and chalk for my pen and ink, J learned 
write.” By the time that he was what is 
lled a big boy he had taught several others to 
al. He even helped a man who was free to 
ther together a few old lesson-books and a 
inday school of twenty scholars; but: after 
‘hile his master and two companions broke 
to the school, armed with yticks and stones, 
i, while quickly scattering the scholars, they 
reatened Douglass with a bullot if he dared to 
‘und again. Still he persevered, however, and 
me time later, when working on a plantation, 
secretly gathered a much larger school. He 
ved his pupils, and they loved him, so that 
cy did not part without regret. 
As he grew up, Donglasy not only longed to 
free, he planned a way of escape with five 
leva, who were each worth a thousand dollars 
the market ; but, though romantic and daring, 
is all came to nothing. When he really suc- 
-ded_in making good his escape, some time 
‘er, he merely borrowed a sailor's passport, 


‘pped on to the New York train at Baltimoro | 


st as the engine was steaming out of the 


ition, and went awny from bondage for ever | 


express speed. ‘I suppose you have your 
e¢ papers?” said the conductor of the train. 
No, sir; I never carry my free papers to sea 
th sae,” answered the fugitive. ‘‘ But you 
ve something to show that you area free man, 
ve yotr not?” still asked the other. ‘‘* Yes, 
, I have a paper with the American eagle on 
and that will carry me round the world,” 
ithe: trying to-conccal-his intense 
ward agitation. The paper described quite 
other sort of man ; but, catching sight of the 
gle, the conductor d on, and onward 
od the train until the ‘traveller was free. 
om that day Douglass was one of the heroes 
abolition. 

Though it is so great a curse and dies hard, 
can hope that slavery is gradually becoming 
inct inthe world. Fifty years ago slavery 
isted in the British colonies and in the United 
ates, but all those once in bondage have been 


| the side which will not be visible when the fish ! 


j no chance of your being able to accomplish the | 


liberated in both thowe countries. War is | 
always an evil; but because God in His good ! 
providerice ‘‘from evil still educes good,” we | 
can hope that the late bloodshed in Egypt will 
help to bring about the abolition of slavery in 
that unhappy country. It is a shame that one 
of the oldest nations in the world should be the 
most enslaved:and tho most degraded. 


etl 0 eee 


REPTILES AND FISHES: 
HOW TO STUFF AND SET THEM UP. ; 
By Gornox STaBLEs, M.D., RN., | 
Author of ‘‘ The Boy's Own Museum,” ete., -ete. 
PART Iv.—(Coneludedl). 

‘our fish is lying before you. I proposed a 
mackerel, but this is cortainly not one of 

the thickest-skinned fishes, therefore it will pre- 

sent somewhat more of difficulty in manipula- 

tion. It is a very beautiful fish, however, and 

vory shapely. i 

Well, you have wiped your subject and spread i 
some thin paper on the under side, in doing 
which you may or may not have had to use a 
little gum-water tp cause adherence. What is 
the good of putting paper on the under side? 
It is to protect the scales, which would other- 
wise. get rubbed off in the progress of the work. | 

It does not matter so much for the scales being 
worked off on the side next you, becanse that is | 


isset up. It is better not to let the fish get 
dry until you have skinned it.. But if there is 


work until dry, then, while still wet, extend the | 
fins and place a small bit of strong paper | 
gumined at cach side ; this will keep them from ! 
setting in a bad shape or getting torn. Do the 
same with the tail to ensure extension. If this 
be not done properly and satisfactorily, the ap- 
pearance of the fish whem set up will simply be 
ruined, * ‘ 2 g ; 


And now you commence skinbing by making 


n long ineision (vide plate) from the opening in 


the gills midway between breast and back 
(marked a in plate) to B, near the fork of the 
tail. In a good many kinds of fishes there is 
what is called the lateral line, a mark that ex- 
tends all along the side, and this is sometimes 
laid down as a guide for the incision, but then 
it is seldom straight, and your eye I trust is. 
By the way, I may just as well inform my 
readers that while at lunch Sir Garnet Wolseley 
—I mean of course the cat of that name and not 
the hero of Tel-el-Kebir—found his way to m: 
workshop and stole my beautiful mackerel. 
While 1 write, therefore, it is a whiting I am 
skinning, and the skin of this is very thin 
indeed. n 

1 am using ascalpel, which I find handiest ; a | 

ir of common forceps will also assist you. 

in. making the incision you may use a small 
pair of scissors, and you may either cut down- 
wards or upwards ; you may insert the point of 
the knife, and with the cutting side upwards rip | 
the skin the whole way down. 

At the point a you will find a big strong 
bone, and this has to be divided, and it is better 
to do this immediately after making your lateral 
incision. Now extend your incision downwards 
and forwards along the edge of this bone to the 
under part of the head from « toc. Remember 
the bone that you have cut through and the 
pectoral fin comes downwards with the skin. 


Now I begin to skin downwards inside the 
scapular bone which has just been divided, and | 
in skinning I think you will be wise to dons J | 
do, and that is to make just as little use of the | 
point of the knife as possible, 


broad flat ivory—well, bone then—handle; it ia, 
in fact, a dissecting knife, and I find the fat end 
of the handle, which is about the breadth of a 
fourpenny-bit and as sharp as a paper-cutter, 
very handy for working off skins with, whether 
it be those of birds or fishes, or the smaller quad- 
rupeds. You see the point of the knifo is shary 
and apt to do harm, but wherever an attach- 
ment is found ora bit of flesh adheres to tho 
skin the knife comes in handy. 

You do not skin far down until you come to 
an attachinent—this is the ventral fin; uso 
yonr sinall scissors to free it, but do not free it 
close to the skin, leave a bit of flesh adherent to 
be afterwards cleared. Now goon again, working 


| onwards towards the tail, taking great caro not 


to use any extraordinary violence, else you will 
stretch the skin. 

Remember to look ont for the vent, because 
this is an attachment that must be most care- 
fully dealt with, else you will leave a too big 
hole in the skin. 

As you work, turn your subject round so that 
it shall present the bandiest position towards 
you. After you have skinned a piece of the 
lower part it may be found convenient to skin a 
portion of the upper, making an incision along 
the scapular bone from a top. You will soon 


; come to the dorsal fin, and have: to uxe your 


scissors again. To get out the -fins aiccly 
requires careful manipulation, but you will soon 
getup to it. Do not lose heart, and de not ex- 
pect that the first fish you staff will be fit to 
exhibit in the Wurtemburg gallery. 

In skinning the lower part do not work farther 
down than: the imesian Tine. In skinning the 
upper part after you have got throngh the dorsal 
fins you will fiud it easy to skin down the other 
side, on which your paper is, as far ss this mesian 
line, and you can then cut through the lower 
fins. 

When you have relieved the skin right down. 
as far as the tail, take the scissors and cut 
through the spine there, and it is best to le: 
a bit of the bone and ficsh attached ; it is easy 
to clear it away afterwards, 

Having freed the tail, free also every part of 


the fish from the skin, and lastly the head. Bo 
careful here; remember the pectoral fins and 
other attachments, and do not forget that the 
skull is left on the skin. The fewer incisions 
around the head the better; and I may tell you 
that to make good work with this part requires 
very great care indeed—as ao Scotch naturalist 
said, ‘You have to skin oot a’ that winna 
keep.” 

Well, the gills are often taken out, but if 
wanted to show, they are left in and painted. 
There are pieces of flesh under the jaws that 
winna keep. These must be carefully removed. 
Turn the head on the back and bore through 


; with the closed scissors into the skulf and get 


out the brains, they winna keep. Dissect out 
the eyes from tho inside, they winna keep, and 
you want artificial ones. After you have got 
rid of the eyes clear out the flesh around tho 
cheeks, ete. I need not say do this darefully, 
but I will say that you must take your time 
over it. If you have not patience give up tho 
work altogether, and go and split wood. 

But I have more faith in my readers than to 
imagine they will give up anything they have 
once taken in hand. 

Now go over the skin of the fish insfde, and 
take away any morsels of adherent flesh, and 
carefully remove all flesh from tho insertion 
bones of the fins. 

Here comes Sir Garnet again, and with him 
Tippoo Sahib ; I divide the body of the whiting 
between the two of them, and go and wash my 
hands. That whiting would have been nice for 


My scalpel hasa | breakfast, but this’ old diysecting-knifo has sec 
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| L. W. WESTHALL.—For 


not care to eat what it cut. z 
As to setting up the fish, L advise you to do} 
so at once after you have skinned it, and rabbed 


such questionable service in its day that I should m *, ALI 
Correspondence. Se io"yat 


working the shadow show were 


tho skin well with the preserving conipe ition, Beer hchig nti Repetto 7 reed oa Dagar 
and also the tail part of the spine, the fin ends, |  yiches.”. We do not know why it - 


and all the bones of the head, etc. was selected for special admiration i a a 


A : | 
You must have a strong wire a little longer | by the msthetes, unless it was for = 
fi i : the limpness of its lower leaves, 
than the body of the fish, and this must be fas- | $96 nM Pies” and bilious yellow. a 


tened round with tow and cotton, to represent ness of its bloom, It fs not tras - 
as nearly as possible the size and shape of the | that it “turns to the sun when he 
body of the fish. One end of the wire is pushed | Sets the same look that it turned 


m, when he rose.” It does not always 
through the skull, the other attached to the tail. follow the sin. | '& glance ‘at the 


f 
¢ 
All the head parts are stuffed into shape with first bed of sunflowers you come | 
nice working putty and tow, and you can then bribed wa show them looking in all t 
begin to sew the skin over. You must do your ah tae 

moulding either with putty or with fine sand as | Axxrovs.—We do not think you can { 
you go along. | feed your ducks better than you are 


. doing, but they must not be kept 
Some use bran to stuff with, others plaster-of- | so confined. Give oats in prefer- | 


Paris, but whatever you use your fish must be | ence to wheat. 1 | 
shapely. It is fo good plan, af you ha ee | DANTEL QuILP.—There is no doubt about heat being 
much of an eye for anatomy, to have two fishes, | “+ mode of motion.” What is the flame composed 
both the same size, one to be retained on the | of? Cannot its particles vibrate ? 
table asa model. The eyes are easily fixed. c 

Another hint I must give you is this. Get | J- x; Le Give Se heirs cotta two or three coats of size, 
one lesson in arranging the wire or wires from |“ Ren vee > 
some one who knows how to stuff. It is a most | Juvenitr Boppy.—Take a little tinfoil, on it put some droy 
difficult thing to describe on paper. of quicksilver, and press the glass down so as to avold 


: cracks and air-bubbles. Keep it @ 
The fins are set up open as if the fish were | {ime cep It under pressare for some 


swimming. They must be allowed to dry like 1. V. W.—Whenever a boy has a pet with anytht a 
ergata ae ee 4 | T. .—Whenever a boy has a anything serious 
this between two bits of strong paper, or pinned | “1,4 matter with it, he should apply to the nearest votes 
on slices of cork. When all your work is com- inary surgeon, because it is six weeks after we receive a 
pleted arrange the fish in a glass case according communication before the reply can appear. Your poor 
to taste, placing any accessories beside it which | ‘og is very likely dead of distemper ere now. It is a 
ink will ook-esll and tein keantne disease that requires great care and skill, and no case 
you think will look well and be in keeping. of it could be treated without seeing it, the symptoms vary 3 
I must conclude by saying that great patience 80. = 
and perseverance are required before one can | HaroLy.—Oh no, you are not the most unlucky fellow 
“ 4 5 guln; 
become an adept at stuffing and modelling fish “There is never an ill but there might be 8 waur,” isa 
and reptiles. Feathers on birds and hair on ae pound Ledges roverb. a) gave Re Pepe food 
his fs sgh agers) ; jor tom-tits a few weeks ago ; please read back. They die 
quadrupeds cover a multitude of faults, | How- moulting, we suppose, Give ‘them less green toot, anal 
ever, you know the lines beginning, ‘‘In the | scraped meat and garden worms, gentles, etc, 
lexicon of youth.” 


BETA.—1. Write to Mr. Burton, Wardour Street, Oxford 
Stre-*, Loudon, and tell him exactly the kindof eyes you 
| want, ‘and he will sen” them cheaply enough. They do 
= not cost much; price depends on size. 2. No, but eating very . 
much salt tends to cause disease of the bones. 3 Any price; 
it depends on the breed and pedigree. 4. You had better buy the 
yolames ready bound. No bookbinder could do them so cheaply 
and we. 


BaNTAM.—Get three drachms of glycerine mixed with one drachm 
of tincture of iron, and with this, by means of a medium-sized 
camel’s-hair brush,’ well smear all the inside of mouth and throat 

| of your ailing pigeons. Give soft food for a time, a little hemp, 

and Keep clean and dry. How is your cot for’damp and dry 
draught? 

Mr. E. W. Scurr.—Yes, sir! Will stop the “insult- 

—— ing, way of asdressing you” immediately, sir! 

Everything shall be addressed to you in full, sir! 

Do you always sign your name Mister £. W. Scutt # 


aE ae 
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212.—Vol. V. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1883. ieee 


Y grand evening party was over, but I 
had still my accounts a fee enter- 

= : tertainment to square. And the result of 

A GREET BECRET: that operation a appalling. It was a 
fortnight since my salary had been raised, 
but so far I had not a penny saved. The 
. extra money had gone, I couldn’t exactly 
say how, in sundry “trifling expendi- 
~ tures,” such as pomatum, a scarf-pin, and 
a steel chain for my waistcoat, all of which 
it had seemed no harm to indulge in, 
ospecially as they were very cheap, under 
my altered circumstances. 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


APTER XVIII.—HOW MY FRIEND SMITH CAME BACK, AND TOLD ME 
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Onthestrength of my newrichesalsoI was 
already six shillings in debt to the Oxford- 
shirt man, and four shillings in debt to the 
Twins, who had paid my share inthe boating | 
expedition up the river. And now, when 
I came to reckon up my liabilities for the 
supper, I found I owed as much as eight 
shillings to the pastrycook and tive shillings 
to the grocer, besides having already paid 
two shillings for the unlucky lobster (which 
tomy horror and shame I found ont after 
every one had lef: “iad not been fresh), one 
shilling for eggs, sixpence for shrimps, and 
one-and-sixpence for the hire of the cups 
and saucers. 

The ingenious reader will be able to 
arrive at a truc estimate of my financial 
position from these figures, and will see 
that so far, at any rate, my increaso of 
riches had not made me a wealthier man , 
than when I had lived within my income 
on eight shillings a week. 

Nor had it made me either better or 
happier. 

I made a few more good reso.ations after 
the party to be a fool no longer. I could 
see plainly enough that all my so-called 
friends had been amusing themselves ai 
my expense, and were certainly not worth 
my running myself head over cars in debt 
to retain. I could see, too, when I came 
to reflect, that all my efforts to pass myself 
off as ‘‘one of them” had ended pitifully 
for me, if not ridiculously. Yes, it was 
time I gave it up. Alas! for the vanity 
of youth. The very day that witnessed 
the forming of my resolutions witnessed 
also the breaking of them. 

‘‘Hullo, young un!” cried Doubleday, 
as I put in my appearance at the office; 
‘here you are! How are you after it all?” 

“I’m quite well,” said I, in what I in- 
tended to be a chilly voice. 

‘That's right. Very brickish of you to 
have us up. We all thought so, didn’t we, 
Crow?” 

‘‘ Rather,” replied Crow. 

“Tm afraid some of the fellows 
were rather rude,” continued Doubleday. 
“Those Twins are awfully underbred 
beggars. I believe, you know, their 
mother never knew which of the two it was 
that wanted whopping, and so she let them | 
both grow up anyhow. If I'd been her, | 
I'd have licked them both regularly, ; 
wouldn’t you, Crow?” { 

Without setting much store by Double- | 
day’s moral disquisition on the duty of the | 
parents of Twins, I felt mollified by the | 
half apology implied in his reference to. 
yesterday’s entertainment, and to the 
manner of his bebaviour towards me now. 
It was clear he felt rather ashamed of bim- 
self and his cronies for their behaviour. 
Who could tell whether, if they had given 
me a fair chance, my supper might not 
have been a success after all? At any rate 
I didn’t feel quite so downhearted about it 
as I had done. 

‘“How’s that festive old lady,” pro- 
ceeded Doubleday, “ this morning ? I pity | 
you with an old dragon like her to look | 
after you. That’s the worst of those | 
boarding-houses. A fellow can't do the 
civil to his friends but he’s sure to be inter- 
fered with by somebody or other.” 

Ho was actually making excuses for me! 

Yes; if it hadn’t been for the rudeness 
of some of the fellows and the aggravating 
behaviour of Mrs. Nash my supper would 
have gone off quite well. I was quite 
thankful to Doubleday for the comfort he 
gave me, and cheerfully accepted an invi- 
tation to go up to his lodgings ‘‘to meet 
just the usual lot” next evening. 


: new stripe suié, but my old clothes, shabby 


Which I did, and found the “usual Tot ” % 
in their usual good spirits. No one seemed 
to bear a grudge against me for that cold 
eel-pie, and one or two assured me that 
they had enjoyed themselves immensely. 

Nothing could speak more formy green- 
ness and vanity than the fact that I 
believed what they said, and felt more | 
convinced than ever that my party, how- 
ever it had seemed to go off, had really 
been a success. 

On my return to Beadle Square that | 
evening I found a letter waiting for me, 
and to my joy and surprise it was in Jack 
Smith's own handwriting. It said: 


“Dear Fred,—You'll be glad to hear 
I'm off the sick list at last, nud have been 
turned out a perfect cure. Mrs. Shield, my 
sister’s nurse and friend, insists on my 
taking it easy another week, and then I} 
shall come up to town, and mean to work | 
like a niggcr to make up for lost time. 
T'll tell you all the news when I come. 
I'm afraid you've been having a slow time. 
—Yours ever, “JACK, 

“P.S.—I've written to M., B., and Co., 
to tell them I'll be up on Monday next.” 


It seemed almost too good to be true 
that I should so svon see my friend again. 
Ah! how different it would all be when he 
came back! For the next week I could 
think of nothing else. What alot I should 
have to tell him! How he would laugh ; 
over my adventures and misfortunes, and 
how he would scold me for my extrava- 
gances and follics! Well, these would be 
over at last, that wac a comfort. 

So, during the week, in view of giving 
up my extravagances, I bought a new 
suit of ready-made clothes that only half 
fitted me, and went on the Saturday after- 
noon with Whipcord and the Twins to see 
a steeplechase, where I was tempted to 
put two half-crowns, which I borrowed 
from the Twins, into a sweepstake, and lost 
them both. This was a good finish up to 
ny little‘ fling ” and no mistake; so much 
so that I began to think it was a pity Jack 
had not.coma last Monday instead of next. 

“He would have kept meout of all this 
mischief,” said 1 to myaclf. Ah! I had 
yct to learn that if. one.wants to keep out 
of mischiof one mustaot depend altogether | 
upon one’s friends, or-even oneself. for the ; 
blessing. Strength must, be sought from 
a Higher Power, ... 

At last the long-locked- for Monday 
arrived, and I went down to the station in 
the evening to meet Jack’s train. 

I could scarcely lrave said what foeling-it ; 
was which prompted me-to wear, not my 


as they were, or why, instead of wearing 
my coloured Oxford shirt, 1 preferred to 
array myself in one of the old flannel 
shirts with its time-honoured paper collar, 

Somehow I had no ambition to ‘ make 
an impression” on my friend Smith, 

There was his head out of the window 
and his hand waving long before the-train 
pulled up. The face was the same I had j 
always known, pale ond solemn, with its 
big black eyes and clusters of black hair. 
His illness had left neither mark nor change } 
on him; still less had it altered his tone 
and manner, as he sprang from the cars 
riage and seizing me by the arm said, | 

“Well, old fellow, here we are again, at 
last!” 

What a happy evening that was! We | 
walked to Beadle Square carrying Jack’s 
bag between us, and talking all the way. 
The dull old place appeared quite bright | 
now he was back; and the meal we had 


i knows, but somehow I would hare: 


jinto @ human. posture, and, with 


together i in the parlour that evening s+ 
the other fellows came home es: 
positively sumptoous; although it 
sisted only of weak tea and breai-. 
butter. 

Then we turned out for a long v 
anywhere, aud having no bag t+: 
hold of this time, we caught hold of 
another's arme, which was quite ac 
fortable. 

“Well, old mac,” began Jack, * 
have you been up to all the time’ 
never told me io your letters.” 

“There wasn’t much to tell. "I< . 
“Tt was awfully slow when you left, 1: : 
assure you.” 

“But you soon got over that?” x. 
Jack, laughing. 

He wasn’t far wrong, ss _ the 7. 


ferred him to believe otherwise. Ire 1 

“There would have been simply 2:1. | 
to do of an evening if Doubleday—si : 
a very decent fellow at bottom. Jui- 
hadn’t asked me up te his lodgings wu: | 
twice to supper.’ 

I said this in as off-hand a war «! 
could. I don’t know why I had ix 
Jack would not be pleased with the itt 
gence, for Doubleday had never been i<} 
friendly to him. 

“Did he?” said Jack; ‘thst = 
rather brickish of him.” 

“Yes; he knew it would be dul 
you were away, and I was very glad 

“Rather: I expect he gave you 


Le 


: better suppers than we get up at Be: ~ 


Square, ch ?”” 

“‘Yes, And then, you know, when I 
there, I heard where Fiauagan was liv. 
and found him out. Doyon semen 2 
hunt after him that night, Jack *” 

“Don't 1! By the way, Fred, hss 5.3 
been any news of the boy +” 

“The young thief’ I should fs} 
you'd bad enough of him, old man. fx! 
good while to come. But I have set 
him?” 

“Where ?” asked Jack, with an int. | 
that quite amused me. 

“One would think that after giving 7: 
smallpox, and robbing you of yout mire 
you were really under an obligation to ~. 
young: beggar, and wanted to that 
personally. If you are so very aux: 
pay your respects, it's ten to one we 
run across him at the top of Style Str: 
that’s where his place of business is." 

“Bince of business? What do yi 
mean?” 

“I mean that he has spent the m 
he stole from us in -buying a sho 
apparatus, and seems to think it’s s:2 
thing-to be proud of, too,” I replied. 

Jack laughed. ‘ He might have # 
worse. My boots want blacking, Tees} 
let's go round by Style Street.” 

The young vagsbond was there, (- 
feged, as we approsehed him, in wali 
‘round and round hig box on the palzs 
his hands with hie feet in the air. 

At the sight of us he dropped su 


broad grin on- his face, said, “ 
boots, governor? Why, if it ain’ 
flat come back: Shine 'e boots? 

“Yes; I want my boots cleaned, 
phe solemnly, planting one foot on ‘- 

OX 

The boy drepped briskly on biz 
and went to work, making Jack’ 
shine as it had never shone befare. 
middle of the operation he stopped 
and, looking up, said, ‘‘ You tus 3 
that there night, you was!” 


Ir 
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could only laugh at this frank piece of 

rmation. 

I think you were the flat!" said Jack, 

ing up his other foot on the box. 

Me? J ain’t no flat, no crror!” re- 

1 the boy, with a grin. “I’m a 

pun, that’s what I are!” ; 

I think you were worse than a flat to 

| my money, and my friend’s.” 

i oy looked perplexed. “Gaon!” 
iC. 

What’s your name?” asked Jack, 

izing the subject. 

Billy,” replied the boy. 

Billy what ?” 

Ga on! What do you mean by ‘what’? 

t ‘Billy’ enough?” * 

Where do you live?” 

Live P Where I can; that’s where I 


Then you don’t live with your mother 
iat court any longer?” 

The old gal—she ain’t no concern of 
n!” said the youth, firing up. 

[ know that,” said Jack, evidently at 
s,as I had been, how to pursue the 
ersation with this queer boy. ‘‘I say, 
',” he added, ‘‘where are you going 
cep to-night ?” 

Ain’t a-goin’ to sleep nowhcres!” was 
»srompt reply. 

Would you like to come and sleep with 


No fear!’ was the complimentary | 


A 
What are you going to do, then ?” 
‘Tain’t no concern o’ yourn; so it 


Will you be here to-morrow ?” 

In corse I shall!” 

Well, I expect I’ll want my boots done 
n to-morrow evening. Here's a penny 
his time.” 

1e boy took the penny and held it in 
alm of his hand. 

{sn’t it enough ?” asked Jack. 

You're ’avin’ a lark with me,” said 
voy. ‘* This ’ere brown—” 

What's wrong? It’s a good one, isn’t 


Oh, ain’t you fanny? I don’t want 
brown!” and, to my amazement, he 
od the coin back. 
ck solemnly picked it up and put it 
: into his pocket. ‘“‘ Good night, Billy,” 
he. ‘* Mind yeu are here to-morrow.” 
No fear!” said Billy, who was once 
> resumsing his gymnastic exercises. 
ad so we left him. 
y friend Smith was certainly a queer 
w. He scemed more interested during 
emainder ef our walk with the little 
onest shoeblack we had just left than 
my_half-candid story of my life in 
jon during his absence. 
Depend upon it, that’s his way of 
ing amends,” said he; ‘‘thcre’s some 
lin the young scamp after all.” 
It’s precious hard to discover,” said I. 
8 appears to me to be a graceless 
ig reprobate, who knows well enough 
it's wicked to steal, and seems rather 
1d of it than otherwise. I say; Jack, 
advise yeu not to have too much to do 
him. He's done you harm enough as 


‘hen we returned to Beadle Square we 
id our amiable fellow-lodgers evidently 
acting our arrival. It wus solong since 
ad taken supper at Mrs. Nash’s that I 
ued quite as much a stranger as Jack. 

Here they come,” said Horncastle, 
» always shone on occasions like this. 


In this flattering manner we were re- 
ceived as we proceeded to seat ourselves in 
our accustomed place at the table. 

“They seem as cheerful and merry as 
ever,” said Jack, solemnly, to me, looking 
round him. 

“IT say, Jones,” cricd Horncastle, in an 
audible voice, to a friend, ‘*‘ wonderful how 
Batchelor turns up here now the other’s 
come home! Got to stop going out 
every nigat now, and coming home drunk 
at two in the morning, eh? Going 
to behave now, ch? But he does go it, 
on he, when his keeper’s back ’s turned, 
eh?’ 

All this, ridiculous as it was, was not 
very pleasant for me. To Jack, however, 
it was highly amusing. 

‘‘T suppose they mean that for you,” 
said he. ‘‘I feel quite flattered to be called 
your keeper.” 

“Ts all a lie,” I said, angrily, “ about 
my coming home drunk, and all that.” 

“‘T should rather hope it was,” said my 
friend, with a smile. 

I was sufficiently uncomfortable, how- 
ever, by the turn my fellow-lodgers’ wit 
was taking. Without meaning to deccive, 
I had somehow, in my story to Jack, 
omitted all reference to my own extrava- 
gances, and represented my dissipations 
more as contrivances to pass the time 


jin my friend’s absence than congenial 


pleasures, 

“Rum thing, too,” continued Horn- 
castle, who evidently saw I was not liking 
it—‘“‘rum thing he’s dropped _ those new 
ready-made togs of his and his flash watch- 
chain. I wonder why—” 

“Because they’re not paid for,” said an- 
other. ‘I know that, because I was in 
Shoddy’s shop to-day, and he asked me to 
tell Batchelor the things were sold for 
ready-money and no tick. Do you hear 
that, Batchelor? that’s what he says, and 
you'd better attend to it, I can tell you.” 

Why need I have got myself into a rage 
over @ suit of ready-made clothes? It was 
surely no crime to possess them; and if I 
was owing the amount it didn't follow I 
had anything to be ashamed of, as long as 
I paid in the end. But I flushed up dread- 
fully, in a manner which Jack could not 
help noticing, and replied, 

“You mind your own business—I'll 
mind mine!” 

“You'd better, my boy,” was the reply. 
“‘Pyman, the pastrycook, was asking most 
affectionately after you too. He says he 
hopes you won’t move without letting him 
know, as he’d like to call and--” 

‘Come on, Jack!” I cried, teking Jack’s 
arm; ‘‘it’s enough to make one sick the 
way they talk.” 

And amid much laughter, and in.no very 
amiable frame of mind, I quitted my per- 
secutors. 

I made sure Jack would read me a lec- 
ture, or at any rate refer to the subject 
which had caused me so much annoyance. 
He did neither. 

“Lively let they are,” said he. ‘‘It’s a 
wonder where they pick up al! their no- 
tions.” 

“They want to make you believe I've 
been up to all sorts of mischief since you 
went away,” I said. 

Jack laughed. 

“And they expect me to believe it,” said 
he. ‘The best way with them is to let 
them say what they like, and take no 
notice.” 

We went upstairs to bed, as the only 


” 


ere come the two smallpoxes. Hold 
r noses, you fellows.” 


| place where we could enjoy one another's 
, society undisturbed. 


As we were undressing, Jack took from 
his pocket a photograph, which he showed 
to me. 

“Fred,” said he, ‘‘ would you like to see 
@ portrait of Mary ?” 

“Your sister?” said I, taking the pic- 
ture. ‘ Yes.” 

It was a pretty little girl of about twelve 
or thirteen, with dark eyes and hair liko 
Jack’s; but, unlike him, with a merry, 
sunny face, which even under the eye of a 
photographer could not be made to look 
solemn. 

“* How jolly!” was my exclamation. 

Jack looked as delighted with this un- 
sentimental comment as if I had broken 
out into all sorts of poetic raptures; and 
replied, in his peculiar, solemn way, 

‘* Yes, she is jolly.” 

“Ig she your only sister?” I asked, 
giving him back the portrait. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

‘©Was she very ill when you got down ?” 

“Yes, we hardly thought she was going 
to live,” he replied. 

“TI heard how you were both getting on 
now and then from Mrs. Shield. She 
seems a very kind person.” 

“She's our old nurse, you know,” Jack 
said, ‘‘and like a mother to Mary and 
me.” 

Ho had never spoken like this about 
home before. Whenever we had approached 
the topic he had nervously changed the 
conversation. Now, however, he seemed 
almost glad to talk to some one, and there 
was quite a tremble in his voice as he 
spoke of his sister and Mrs, Shield. 

“Then your own mother’s not alive?” 
Tasked. I had asked the same question 
once at Stonebridge House, I remembered, 
and then he had almost resented it. 

“No, she died when Mary was born, 
fourteen years ago. I can scarcely re- 
member her at all.” 

“Just like me,” I said. ‘I never saw 
my mother that I know of. I say, Jack, 
let’s look at that portrait again.” 

He was delighted to show it to me, and 
I was glad once more to get a glimpse of 
that merry face. 

“And your father?” I inquired, pre- 
sently, ‘is he dead too?” 

“No!” said Jack, with a sudden return 
of his old abruptness. 

I was perplexed, but it was no use, 
evidently, pumping my friend with further 
questions in that direction. So we pro- 
ceeded to undress in silence and were soon 
in bed. 

Presently the other lodgers came up, 
and then there was no chance of renewing 
our talk, even if Juck had been go inclined. 
But he seemed evidently in no humour for 
pursuing it. 

In due time all was quiet once more, 
and then, just as I was beginning to feel 
drowsy, and was lying half awake, half 
asleep, fancying myself back again at 
Stonebridge House in the old dormitory, I 


| felt a hand om my arm and heard Jack's 


voice whisper, 

“Fred, are you asleep ?” 

“No,” I replicd, moving over to make 
room for him as he slipped in beside me. 

“« Fred,” he whispered, ‘‘ I'm afraid you 
think me a brute.” 

“No I don't,” replied I, astonished ; 
“why ever should I?” 

“Why, I offended you just now, when 
you meant to be kind.” 

“No you didn’t,” said I. “I know 
there are some things you don’t like to talk 
about, and I—I've no right to ask you 
about them.” 
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Jack lay silent for some minutes. Then | hand which lay on my arm and hold it in 


he whi > mine. This then was Jack’s mystery. 
“Qld man, you can keep a socaet, can’t | This explained his nervous avoidance of all 
yu Pp? references to home ; his sudden changes of 


“Yes,” I said, wondering what was. manner both at Stonebridge House and in 
coming. London. Poor Jack! 

“T've never told it to anybody yet; but We neither of us spoke for some time; 
somehow it’s awful having no one to talk | then, as if in answer to the questions I 


to,” he eaid. ‘lon, to ask, he continued, 
“< What is it, Jack?” I asked. ‘‘I won’t ‘I hardly ever saw him. When mother 
tell a soul.” ‘died be went nearly mad and took to 


He crept closer to me, and his voice | drinking, so Mrs. Shield told me, and left 
dropped te a lower whisper as he said, home. No one heard of him again till it 

“Fred—my father ts a convict !”. : was discovered he had forged on his em- 

I was too bewildered and shocked to'ployers. I remember their coming and 
epeak. All I could do was to take the 1 f 


GODFREY MORGAN : 


By Juries Verne, 


lived. He wasn’t there, but they ix 
him in London, and "—here Jack gx 
—‘‘he was Fe 

“Poor Jack!” was all I oxi 
“* How dreadful for you all!” 

We said no more, het ight, bet vx} 
lay arm in arm, and presently fe 
I Think we both felt we wer <7 
together that night by 8 strong 2:4 


ever. 

Yet had I known what wast 
would sooner have rushed from 
than allow my friend Smith to td x 
secret ! 


ooking for him at M——, where we then | 


(To be continued ) 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


Author of “ The Giant Raft," “ The Cryptograin,” ete., ete. 


i CHAPTER XVII.—IN WHICH PROFESSOR TARTLET’S GUN REALLY DOES MARVELS. 


wT Godfrey suddenly uttered an excla- | project into execution, to reconnoitre if the! ‘‘ Come along then!” 


mation which made the professor | savages were still in the islund and to sce 
jump. There could be no doubt that the | what they were doing. 


A large fire of wood was lighted on the beach.” 


savages knew the island was inhabited, for 
the flag hitherto hoisted at the extremity 
of the cape had been carried away by them 
one no longer floated on the mast at Flag 
vint. 
The moment had then come to put the ! 


‘Let us go,” said he to his companion. 
“Go! But—” answered Tartlct. 

‘* Would you rather stay hete ?” 

‘“‘ With you, Godfrey—yes ! ” 

‘* No—alone! ” 

“Alone! Never!” 


( 


j mouth. Tartlet followed 


Tartlet, thoroughly understanding 
Godfrey would not alter his des» 
solved to accompany him. He tii 
souregs enough to stay behind x ¥/ 

ree. 


Before starting, Godfrey sesur! 4 
self that the flrearms were ready forst# 
The two guns were loaded, and on: 
into the hands of the profeseor, whos 
| as much embarrassed with it as mig}! 
been a savage of Pomotou. Heal: 
one of the hunting-knives to his | 
which he had already attached bs =! 
| Tidge-pouch. The thought had <7 
| to him to also take his fade oe 
| perhaps that the savages would be = 
to the charm of its squeaking, of © 
‘all the talent of a virtuoso could s« 4 
| ceal the harshness. Se 
| Godfrey had some trouble in gett!4 
to abandon this idea, which was x74 
culous as it was impracticable. 

It was now six o'clock in the m4 
| The summits of the sequoiss were "4 
, in the first rays of the sua. 
| Godfrey opened the door; be s*¥ 
outside ; he scanned the group of 

Complete solitude. 

The animals had returned to the p™! 
|There they were, tranquilly bers 

about a quarter of a mile away. 5"! 
about them denoted the least uness**, 

Godfray made a sign to Tartle wi 
him. The professor, as clumsy 3“ 
be in his fighting harness, follow’ 
without some hesitation. ; 

Godfrey shut the door, and a" 
it was well hidden in the bark oe 
sequoia. Then, having thrown at th: 


tof the tree a bundle of twigs wht! 
| weighted with a few large stones" 


out towards the river, whose beaks 
tended to descend, if neces —. 
him, not wil! 
giving before each of his steps at 
stare ounplotely round him up tot th i 
limits of the horizon ; but the fesrot** 
left alone ‘.npelled bim to advan. i 

Arrived at the edge of the group" 
Godfrey stopped. ary 
Taking he glasses from their ore 
scanned with extreme attention Ps! 
part of the coast between the Fe 

promontory and the north-east #? 
the island. cell 
Not a living being showed its 


nit} 


le smoke wreath was rising in the 


1é end of the cape was equally de- 
‘d, but they would there doubtless find 
berless footprints freshly made. As 
the mast, Godfrey had not been de- 
ad. If the staff still rose above the 
rock on the cape it was bereft of its 

Apparently the savages, after comin, 
he a acs, had gone off with the red 
1 which had excited their covetousness, 
had regained their boat at the wouth 
he river. 

odfrey then turned off so as to examine 
western shore. 

was nothing but a vast desert from 
s Point right away beyond the curve 
dream Bay. 

o boat of any kind appeared on the 
ace of the sea. If the savages had 
n to their proa it could only be con- 
ed that they were hugging the shore 
tered by the rocks, and so closely that 
r could not be seen. 

owever, Godfrey could not and would 
remain in doubt. He was determined 
ascertain, yes or no, if the proa had 
ritely left the island. 

o do this it was necessary to visit the 
; where the savages had landed the 
it before—that is to say, the narrow 
k at the mouth of the river. 

his he immediately attempted. 

he borders of the small watercourse 
e shaded by occasional clumps of trees 
rcled by shrubs, for a distance of about 
miles. Beyond that, for some five or 
hundred yards down to the sea, the 
rran between naked banks. This state 
uffairs enabled him to approach close to 
landing-place without being perceived. 
might be, however, that the savages 
ascended the stream, and to be pre- 
ad for this eventuality the advance had 
ve made with extreme caution. 
‘odfrey, however, thought, not without 
ion, that at this early hour the savages, 
gued by their long voyage, would not 
e-quitted their anchorage. Perhaps 
y were still sleeping either in their 
oe or on land; in which case it would 
seen if they could not be surprised. 
‘his idea was acted upon at once. It 
‘ important that they should get on 
ckly. In such circumstances the ad- 
tage is generally gained at the outset. 
: firearms were again examined, the re- 
vers were carefully looked at, and then 
lfrey and Tartlet commenced the de- 
at of the left bank of the river in Indian 

All around was quiet. Flocks of 

1s flew from one bank to another, pur- 
og each other among the higher branches 
hout showing any uneasiness. 
jodfrey went first, but it can easily be 
ieved that his cempanion found the 
empt to cover step rather tiring. 
wing from one tree to another, the 
vanced towards the shore without ris 
discovery. Here the clumps of bushes 
{ them from the opposite bank, there 
mm their heads disappeared amid the lux- 
ous vegetation. Bat no matter where 
‘'y were, an arrow from a bow or a stone 
m a sling might at any moment reach 
‘m. And so they had to be constantly 
their guard. 
However, in spite of the recommendations 
\ich were addressed to him, Tartlet, trip- 
1g against an occasional stump, had two 
three falls which might have complicated 
utters. Godfrey was beginning to regret 
ving brought such a clumsy assistant. 
deed, the poor man could not be much 
lp to him. Doubtless he would have 
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been worth more left behind at Will Tree ; } 


or, if he would not consent to that, hidden 
away in some nook in the forest. But it 
was too late. 


An hour after he had left , 
the sequoia group, Godfrey and his com-' 
panion had come a mile—only a mile—for | 


open space and regained the shadow of 
the trees. Another hour led them to the 
place where the banks, beginning to feel 
the effects of the sea’s vicinity, were only 
bordered with stunted shrubs or sparse 
grasses, 


“At this moment a second report was heard.” 


the path was not casy beneath the high 
vegetation and between the luxuriant 
shrubs. Neither one nor the other of our 
friends had seen anything suspicious. 

Hereabouts the trees thinned .out for 
about. a hundred yards or less, the river 
ran between naked banks, the country 
round was barer. 

Godfrey stopped. He carefully observed 
the prairie to the right and left of the 
stream. 

Still there was nothing to disquiet him, 
nothing to indicate the approach of 
savages. It is true that, as they could 
not but believe the island inbabi@ed, they 
would not advance without precaution ; in 
fact, they would be as careful in ascending 
the little river as Godfrey was in descend- 
ing it. It was to be supposed, therefore, 
thatif they were prowling about the neigh- 
bourhood, they would also profit by the 
shelter of the trees or the high bushes of 
mastics and myrtles which formed such 
an excellent screen. 

It was a curious though very natural 
circumstance that the farther they ad- 
vanced, Tartlet, perceiving no enemy, little 
by little lost his terror, and began to speak 
with scorn of ‘those eannibal laughing- 
stocks.’’ Godfrey, on the contrary, became 
more anxious, and it was with greater 
caution than ever that he crossed the 


Under these circumstances it was diffi- 
cult to keep hidden, or rather impossible 
to proceed, without crawling along the 
ground. 

This is what Godfrey did, and also what 
he advised Tartlet to do. 

‘There are not any savages! There are 
not any cannibals! They have all gone!” 
said the professor. 

“There are!” answered Godfrey, quickly, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ They ought to be here! 
Down, Tartlet, get down! Be ready to 
fire, but don’t do so till I tell you.” 

Godfrey had said these words in such a 
tone of authority that the professor, feel- 
ing his limbs give way under him, had no 
difficulty in at once assuming the required 
position. 

And he did well! 

In fact, it was not without reason that 
Godfrey had spoken as he had. 

From the spot which they then occupied 
they could see neither the shore nor the 
place where the river entered the sea. A 
small spur of hills shut out the view about 
a hundred yards ahead, but above this near 
horizon a dense smoke was rising straight 
in the air. 

Godfrey, stretched at full length in the 
grass, with his finger on the trigger of his 
musket, kept looking towards the coast. 

“This smok¢,” he.said,‘‘jis.it not of the 
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same kind that I have already seen twice 
before. Should I conclude that savages 
have previously landed on the north and 
south of the island, and that the smoke 
came from fires lighted by them ’ But no! 
that is not possible, for I found no cinders, 
nor traces of a fireplace, nor embers: 
Ah! this time I'll know the reason of it; ” 
and, by a clever reptilian movement, 
which Tartlet imitated as well as he could, 


he managed, without showing his head | 
above the grass, to reach the bend of the 


river, 

Thence he could command, at his case, 
every part of the bank through which the 
river ran. 

An exclamation could not but escape 
him. His hand touched the professor’s 
shoulder to prevent any movement of his. 
Useless to go farther! Godfrey saw what 
he had come to see! 

A large fire of wood was lighted on the 
beach, among the lower rocks, and from it 
a canopy of smoke rose slowly to the sky. 
Around the fire, feeding it with fresh arm- 
fuls of wood, of which they had made a 
heap, went and came the savages who had 
landed the evening before. Their canoe 
was moored to a lurge stone, aud, lifted by 
the rising tide, oscillated on the ripples of 
the shore. 

Godfrey could distinguish all that was 
passing on the sand without using his 
glasses. He was not more than two hun- 
dred yards from the fire, and he could even 
hear it crackling. He immediately per- 
ccived that he need fear no surprise from 
the rear, for all the blacks he had counted 
in the proa were in the group. 

Ten out of the twelve were occupied in 


looking after the fire and _ sticking stakes | 


in the ground with the evident intoution of 
rigging up a spit in the Polynesian manner. 
An eleventh, who appeared to be the chief, 
was walking along the beach, and con- 
stantly turning his glances towards the in- 
terior of the island, as if le were afraid of 
an attack. 

Godfrey recognised as a piece of finery 
on his shoulders the red stuff of his flag. 

The twelfth savage was stretched on the 
ground, tied tightly to a post. 

Godfrey recognised at once the fate in 
store for the wretched man. The spit was 
for him! The fire was to roast him at! 
Tartlct had not been mistaken when, the 


hea many anothcr, in my young days I ' something that will remind you of it next | 


never adopted as a motto ‘ Look 
before you leap.” On the contrary, I 
gencrally put the cart before the horse, 
and leapt before I looked. Impulsive and 
passionate as was my temper, I often found 
too that my leaping only landed me from 
the frying-pan into the fire; but of all the 
difficulties which my thoughtless habits 
got me into, none, I think, would prove 
more curious and interesting than the fol- 
lowing, which happened while I was at 
the Brookmead Boarding School. 

“Well, sir, and so you have been fight- 
ing!” said good old Dr. Blagrave one 
evening, as I stood before him, taking 
especial note of the tocs of my boots. 
made no answer, and felt afraid even to 

cup. 
net tolerate fighting in my school ? 
u are not aware of it, I will give you 


A STRANGE RAILWAY 


T! 


“Do you, sir, not know that I° 


\ 
; Previous evening, he had spoken of these 
folks as cannills! 

It must be admitted that neither was he 
mistaken in saying that the adventures of 
Crusoes, real or imaginary, were all 
copied one from the other! 

Most certainly Godfrey and be dis. 
| find themselves in the same position 
; hero of Daniel Defoe when the sa 
landed on bis island. They were to 
without doubt, at the same scene of canni- 
balism. 

Godfrey decided to act as this hero did! 
. He would not permit the massacre of the 
| prisoner for which the stomachs of the 
cannibals were waiting! He was well 
armed. His two muskets—four shots—his 
two revolvers—a dozen shots—could easily 
; settle theso eleven rascals, whom the 
;mere report of one of the firearms 
might perhaps be sufficient to scatter. 
| Having taking his decision he coully waited 
for the moment to interfere like a thunder- 
clap. 

Te had not long to wait! : 

Twenty minutes had barely ela 
when the chief approached the fire. ‘Then 
by a gesture he pointed out the prisoner 
to the savages who were expecting his 
orders, 

Godfrey rose. Tartlet, withous knowing 
| why, followed the example. He did not 
; even comprehend where his companion 
| was going, for he had said nothing to him 
of his plans. 


movement, perhaps to rush to their boat, 
perhaps to rush at him. 
| They did nothing. It did not even 
sccin as though they saw him; but at this 
| moment the chief madensignificant gesture. 
Three of his companions went towards 
|the prisoner, unloosed him, and forced 
him near the fire. 

He was still a young man, who, feeling 


all his might. 

Assuredly, if “he could, he would sell his 
life dearly. He began by throwing off the 
savages who held him, but he was soon 
knocked down, and the chief, seizing a sort 
| of stone axe, jumped forward to beat in his 
| head. 
| Godfrey uttered a cry, followed by a 
report. A bullct whistled through the air, 


By W. W. Fexy, 
Author of “A Bold Rescue,” etc. 


time your pugilistic propensities assert 
them 
lines 


ves, Write me out six thousand 


You may 


aback that I could not help glancing into 
the doctor’s face, and would have stam- 
mered out something, but with a peremp- 
tory gesture he motioned me to leave the 
room. Six thousand lines from Milton! 
Why they would take a week to write out, 
and my only offence was having thrashed 
a fellow nearly twice my own sizc! As I 
: thought of a whole week’s imprisonment a 
feeling of intense resentment seized me, 
and I was not long before I told onc of 
my chums what I was in for. 
‘*T’m bothered if I’d stand it,” he cried, 
. With an air of indignation. 


sed, ' 


Godfrey imagined, evidently, that at: 
sight of him the savages would make sume 


| that his last hour had come, resisted with | 


‘and it seemed] as though the chic 
| mortally wounded, for he fell. 

At the report the savages, sarp 
_ though they bad never heard the w: 
‘firearms, stopped. At the sight of b.. 
frey those who held the prisover ini; 
released bim,. 

Thaiediately the poor fellow ary =) 
ran towards the place where he jer. 
his unexpected liberator. 

At this moment a second reps =! 
heard. 

It was Tartlet, who, without looi::- 
for the excellent man kept his eyes 
had just fired, and the stock of the =: 
on his right shoulder delivered the b 
| knock which had ever been receiv: 
professor of dancing and deportmrt. 

But—what a chance it was ‘—1 
savage fell close to his chief. 
| The rout at once began. Perhyy 

savages thought they had to do mts 
;Mumerous troop of natives, whoa 
‘could not resist. Perhaps ther =7 
simply terrified at the sight of tt: 
white men who seemed to keep the 57: 
ning in their pockets! There they v: 
seizing the two who were wounded, 
ing them off, rushing to the proa,' 
it by their paddles out of the little 
hoisting their eail, steering before 
making for the Flag Point prom, 
and doubling it in hot haste. 

Godfrey had no thought of pu 
them. What was the good of killing 
He had saved the victim. He bs: 
them to flight, that was the im» 

point, and this had been done ins.+ 
way that the cannibals might never 
to return to Phina Island. =a 

All was then for the best. They 
only to rejoice in their victory, in ¥2- 
Tartlet did not hesitate to claim 
greatest share. : 

Meanwhile the prisoner had come to: 
rescuer. For an instant he stop, 
the fear inspired in him by superi 
but almost immediately he resum:! 
course. When he arrived before ti::' 
| whites, he bowed to the ground: t= 
| catching hold of Godfrey's foot he 
‘it on his head in sign of servitude. 

One would almost have though 
this Polynesian savage had als 
‘Robinson Crusoe !” 

i (To be continued.) 


ACCIDENT. 


, “I am bound to,” was my bo : 
| response. ‘Tell me how I can ge 
it.” 

“Why, cut it, to be sure!” he kno’ 
answered, 

“What? cut the— 


re 
do you mean 


| ‘I should think so,” he returned: 


lines; I’d bolt first ! 
lark to feel yourself free,” he oom 
digging his hands deep into his tr” 
| pockets, and looking at me to AL 
‘impression his words had made. it 
| He was one of those boys who a” 
ever giving advice and boasting 
wonderful and grand things they 
| do ‘themselves were they in such an 
‘a situation, but who are the first #9» 
‘from acting up to their bi whe is 
| time’comes. _ However, his advi 
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tan immediate effect upon me that, as 
my habit, I resolved, without any 
tution, to run away from school. 
‘ow I should fare, or what my plan of 
on was to be when I had done so, I did 
stay to think. The one absorbing idea 
iy mind was how to escxpe my imposi- 
3; if I could do that, I felt I could put 
with anything else. Even to wander 
at the country with my hands in my 
<ets for a week seemed preferable to a 
k's incarceration. The wore I thought 
matter over the more resolved I became 
scape the sentence which I regarded as 
astly severe. 
ext day at dinner-time, on leaving the 
e, my resentment was brought to a 
ax. Dr. Blagrave ordered me at once 
:0 into the class-room and continue my 
: during the half-hour always given us 
recreation after the meal, instead of 
ing the other boys as they went joy- 
y bounding into the playground. This 
ded me. I made up my mind to bolt; 
asking leave to go to our lobby at the 
k of the school to wash my hands, I 
ired my hat and scarf on the way. A 
ute afterwards I had slipped out of a 
: door into an adjoining field, and was 
sing for some trees close at hand, which 
a good way would shelter me from 
ag seen from any of the dormitory or 
k windows. Taking to my heels, I then 
as hard as I could, and did not stop for 
ya quarter of an hour, and when I 
ved I was clear enough off to evade 
suit. 
t was at the beginning of March, 1854, 
{ I had just turned thirtcen years of 
, when I committed this, the most 
dstrong of all my thoughtless acts. 
> day was cold and bleak, and, glthough 
run had warmed me, before long I 
can to foel that an overcoat would have 
led to my comfort. For a time, how- 
c, I experienced such a delightful sense 
freedom and excitement, that, pulling 
scarf higher round my throat and 
ging my hands into my pockets, I 
iged along, not unhappily, as I thought 
cleverly I had got away from my im- 
ition. 
did not for the present risk being scen, 
any one of Dr. Blagrave’s boys would 
‘e been recognised anywhere within the 
nediate neighbourhood. So on I weut, 
tight away across country, through 
adows and over stiles, in which direction 
new not and cared very little. 
‘he sharp walking necessary to keep 
self warm, however, after what I calcu- 
:d to be about two hours, began to tell 
siderably upon me, and I looked out for 
avourable resting-place. A hollow in 
trunk of a tree for a little while served 
purpose, but it was too cold to stay 
re long. On making a fresh start, I 
né my legs had stiffened somewhat, and 
huugh they presently got easicr, I was 
wing really tired. My boots pinched 
feet, which now seemed to be swelling 
every step, until they felt as big as my 
id, This was in fact the commencement 
my troubles. Hunger and thirst also 
m asserted themselves, and in a very 
rt time my erewhile happiness had quite 
‘en way to its reverse, 
Not long after this I emerged on to an 
common, and stupidly cnough I pro- 
‘ded across it, not thinking of what its 
2 might be, until, after a qnarter of an 
ur, all sign of life of any surt had com- 
‘tely disappeared, I continued to waix 
, however, but the farther I went the 
re lonely it became, and not until I saw 


that I was wandering on and on, without 
coming upon anything in the shape of a 
habitation, did I stop for a minute and 
look around, beginning to fear at last that 
I should lose myself on this bleak waste, 
if I had not done so even now. 

The evening was drawing on ppace: 
Already tho sun had set, as I could tell 
by the coloured rifts in the grey clouds to 
the west, and my heart sank lower than 
ever. What if, without even a tree to 
shelter me, I had to pass tho night upon | 
this bleak and desolate wilderness? The | 
thought gave me wings, and my legs and 
feet seemed to lose their pains. I rushed 
forward again, now wildly, frantically. 
Oh, how foolish had I been! The bright 
schoolroom, with its merry blazing fire, 
came back to my mind so vividly that, con- 
trasted with the cold blast—colder than 
ever now that night was approaching—I 
could not fail to see how rash and wrong I 
had been in running away. I never ex- 
pected this sort of punishment, but I 
knew afterwards it was only my due. 

Darker and darker grew the sky. No 
sign of the end of the common could I see 
as yet. More and more wildly I rushed 
along, almost breathless, and with a cold : 
perspiration breaking out on my forehead. | 
Never was any fellow more uncomfortable, 
to use the mildest term, than was I during 
the time I was crossing that dreary waste, 
and it was not until I had well-uigh ex- 
hausted myself that I at last saw in the 
distance a light in a cottage window. In 
another minute, too, I also discerned blue 
wreaths of smoke ascending from many 
chimneys into the evening air, and I knew 
that I could not be far from some town, 

(To be continued.) 


A CHAT ABOUT SPIDERS. 


By Dr. Antuur SrrapDiinc. 


PART UL 


E must not 
quit the 
c subject’! 
without saying a word or two about those very in- 
teresting and ingenious little workpeople known 
as the trap-door spiders, Of these, too, there are 
many species, all of which are grouped together 
by naturalists under the title of Myga/e. § 

kinds are known in the south of Europe, | 
larger varictics are found only in the tro] 
another great peculiarity about them, in ac 
to their nest-building, is that the female 
about the young ones on her back. It is most 
extraordinary to see one of these big spiders « 
solutely covered with a cluster of little o 
Scorpions are said to do the same, but I n 
saw them. The mygale digs a round | t 
clay, sometimes toa depth of six or eigli 
but never much broader than is necessar 
size of its body. The sides of thi: are 8 
how worked into fine mortar, which is spread so 
evenly that it feels as smooth as glass when it is 
dry, Then they line it all round with « thick 
coating of web, and a very cosey little dwellix 
must be. But it is secure from burglars as we 
as comfortable, and this is the most won 
part of it. With alternate layers of beater 
clay and web they construct a door, which fi 
over the mouth of the pit as perfectly and exactly 


as one shell of an oyster lies against the other. 
This door is attached by a strong silken hingo 
to tho lining of the pit. As the mouth is the 
widest part, and the pit slopes inwards like a 
funnel, it follows, of course, that the door or 
lid can only open outwards. I have nests as big 
as my head from Jamaica and other places, but 
in every one, big or little, the lid is so beautifully 
adjusted, so bevelled otf—those of you who go 
in for carpentering will understand the expres- 
sion—at the edges, that there is no possibility 
of opening it even with the finger-nail when it 
is shut, aud the ovly way is to tarn the nest 
upside down, and let it swing back on the 
hinge. This door is very thick, and would re- 
quire much force to break it in by pressure from 
withont. When it is finished the mygale daubs 
it on the outer side with earth or clay, like the 
soil around, so that it is almost impossible to 
detect when shut, since no ‘‘rim" is visible. 
Inside it is lined with silk like the rest. Some 
tiny holes can be seen near the top of the pit, 
as well as on the under surface of the lid at tho 
part farthest from the hinge. Into these the 
spider sticks its feet, and so holds the door down 
with all its might if any attempt should be 
made to prise it open. One can hardly imagine 
a safer house, and must admire not only their 
skill in construction, which anticipates many of 
our manufactures, but their marvellous instinct 
in applying those mechanical principles which 
take us so Tong to find out. If you are trying 
to push or hold a door against a boy om the 
other side, to what part do you exert your force ? 
Not to the hinges, but tothe opposite edge. If 


H you are learning mechanics you will know why. 


ut here is the mygale, who never learnt any- 
thing, doing tho same thing ever since the 
creation of the world. 

Some of the smaller trap-door spiders build 
nests entirely of web, and do not dig pits in the 
ground. There are two kinds of these nests ; 
one is simply a silken tube with one door at the 
top of it (occasionally one at each end), opening 
outwards, and much thicker, whiter, and harder 
than the sides of the nest ; the other has a lot 
of smaller tubes or branches opening out of it, 
and has a double door, the inner one being 


-| placed about half way down the tube and open- 


ing inwards instead of outwards, The Califor- 
nian trap-door spider is declared, on good 
authority, to spin a thread from the outer part 
of ita door to some projecting branch or stone, 
to hold it open while it is absent from the den 
at night in soarch of food ; otherwise it might 
not be able to get in quickly if pursued, so 
closely does the lid fit. 

“Spare the poor spiders!” then. We have 
much to learn from them; and while they 
themselves do not molest us, they destroy innu- 
merable creatures which do. If a web becomes 


an eyesore or an inconvenience from its situa- 
tion, down with it by all means, but let the 
little weaver seek another spot for his industry, 
and do not go out of your way to annoy him 
when he has found it. 


tion, 


too close attentions of an enemy. There is no hesitation, no precipitancy ; 
the main object is not to repel an assault, but to take adv. 
to deliver a counter-attack ; and you will see how . 
is passed on to an outlying forward, who is off and away with it before position by guy-ropes on each side, A is sone 
the opposite backs have time to retire on the defence of their lines. prefers 

But I am getting, I fear, too soon into the science of the game, 
before we have quite mastered its rudiments. First let us take a view 
of the ground and its surroundings. 

There is very little in the way of adornment, it will be seen. Four | considerably in the centre, as the posts are eight yards apat 
small posts, one at each corner of the field, represent what is known | there are many clubs whose goals are not strictly wil the mga) 
as the corner flag-posts. The first rule of the game provides that | ments of the law. d 
the length and breadth shall be marked off with flags, but to the The whole area of the playing-ground is carefully marked of 1! 
ordinary eye there is no such embellishment, and there is nothing | continuous line. trai 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, AND HOW 
TO EXCEL IN IT. 


Hon. Sec. Foorpan, AssociaT1oN, 


By G W. 


Oe of the greatest contributories to the general popularity 


ALCOCK, 


Y 
indacements which attract thousands of spectators. 
case in some districts of England, more particularly 
north, and in other parts of the United Kingdom—is the 


, Offer an 
resent, and 
ituations, and 
conduced 


least element towards its success, the enjoyment with which 
it is witnessed by ladies, who weary over sports of © more 
complicated nature. And, indeed, nothing can be simpler than 
the machinery of Association football. 

Come with me one Saturday afternoon to the Oval and you 
will be able to judge for y iation game, 
For your own sake, perhaps, it will be best to choose a good f 
match d if you want to see the perfection of play, it would 
le w watch for an opportunity when a really first- 
tch eleven is in the field. 

You will see the game at its quickest from the 
call of time—not a moment wasted, every 
vigour and confidence, and, what is the most important, 
feature of all, without the slightest thought of self. You will 
see Association football as it should Le played, with every 
de refully mastere member studying the welfare fj 
of his side rather than of himself. You will note how particular ff 
each forward is to pass the ball to a fellow when there is the 
slightest fear of his being tackled by an opponent—no selfish 


retention until it is taken from him by an adversary. What }}} : HSI , | 
an utter absence of flurry when the ball gets near the opposite , J 

goal, and the time comes for the shot on which hangs its 
safety or surrender ! 


You will observe also how effectively the half-backs and backs 
ever carry out the general plan of operations, not content 
merely with checking that impetuous rush of the opposite for- 
wards, or with getting rid of the ball regardless of its destii 
Watch how wary they are even when apparently 


e of it sufficiently 
he ball 


e embedded in the ground, but still more 


sed instead of the cross-bar, but the latter is m ne 
firmer, and the tape is so amenable te the wind that t™ 
difficult to decide whether the ball has ne 
n with the bar it is not easy always to get wood tbat wil 


a 
oft) 


In some cases it is customary to cut @ 


but a bare post symbolical of the law. At each end of the ground | the turf to represent the limits of play. ‘This has one 
are the goals. These are differont from those in use at the Rugby | that it is permanent, and cannot be mistaken even it that val 


‘me, and merely consist of upright posts, surmounted by a cross- | weather. It is not every (oes of a foo! field, 
I 
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»w such a practice, and for ordinary purposes 
s only necessary to mark off the ground with | 
hite line, easily done with whiting. | 
\ few yards outside the line, all round the 
und, are ropes, which form the barriers to: 
st the encroachments of over-zealous spec- 
rs. Nothing mars the success of a game | 
re than the interference of the onlookers. 
evidently, think the managers of the ground, 
with a view to impress them with the com- 
, of their position, the authorities, you will 
with forethought, have placed wooden 
ls on the ground just outside the ropes—a 
xt. boon when the turf is wet, and one evi- 
tly appreciated by the spectators, to judge 
the way the upper part of the ground, where 
stands are two deep, is patronised. 
he necessities of the Association game do not 
for such a g beyond the goal-lines as 
| of Rugby, where the players require room 
a runn, as the ball is dead immediately it 
es over the line at any part according to 
ociation rules, That part of the field on the 


eme wings outside the lines is known, as in 


Rugby game, as touch, and, asa rule, a 
gin of five yards outside the line round the 
ind is quite enough to form the barrier for the 


spectators. Asa rule, the two goals, four corners, 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of the Field 


flag-posts, and a line denoting the limits of play, 
represent the field, but here you will see a cross- 
‘ line in the centre in addition. This is useful, 
‘as you will note, not only to mark the exact 
| centre for the purposes of the kick-off, but aleo 
| to prevent ‘‘ poaching,” in complianco with the 
provision that all the forwards of the side having 
| the kick-off must be behind the ball when it is 
kicked off. 
|_ The plan of the field, you will see, shows the 
‘ length of the ground to be 120 yards, its breadth 
: 80 yards, and these may be taken as the regula- 
| tion limits, as they are the dimensions required 
' for International and Challenge Cup matches. 
! The laws of the Football Association, oddly 
i enough, make no stipulation with regard to the 
. size of the ball, but the rules of the Challenye 
| Cup competition to a certain extent supply 
the deficiency, and it is generally understood 
| that the regulation ball is one as provided for in 
| this code, measuring in average circumference 
| not less than 27 inches and not more than 28 
; inches, 
| A shapely globe it is, too, as it lies there in 
the centre of the ground in tho full bloom of its 
well-sewn leather case, with only the mere end 
showing of the lace which is necessary to tighten 
the cover enclosing the indiarubber blad- 
der blown to the ut nost pressure within. 
Tempting enough it looks to the players, 
who are slowly collecting on the ground 


as the time approaches for a start ; but it 
is sacred, and no one wonld be profane 
enough to touch it until the moment 


arrives for the kick which is to put the 
eleven players on each side into lite. 

A few of the more eager spirits em- 
ploy the few minutes that elapse before 
the last straggler 2 s on the field to 
complete the twenty-two in wasting their 
superfluous steam on an old football, but 
the old stagers know better that it 


The Association Game. 
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will be necessary to husband their powers for 
the viyorons tussle of the next hour aud a lal 

While huge punts and shots at ¢ 
the thoughts of the more inexper 
older players are coolly chatting with f 
if the last thought in their minds was: the 
perate strugzle in which th re soon to en- 


yare over the ball resting wow so still under | 


their very feet. 
3ut now a buzz among the spectatars betokens 


that at last the preparations are complete. ‘The 
Fig. 2.—The Association Ball. 
yer who invariably misses his train, or has 


aken the hour for commencement, has jrst 
«lover the ropes, and the players com- 
+ to separate to form the respective elevens, 
Whites have won the toss, and, as there is a 
ht breeze to favour the western goal, their 
choice is soon made. Stripes have to take the 
eastern position, or what is technically known as 
the gasworks end, from the fact that the hideous 
gasometer which overlooks the Oval is just 
behind them. Whites are play 


MAZES, ‘ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


RT I. 


PAL 


Apo and an older labyrinth was that at 
Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, whose rnins 
have been identificd by Lepsius at Howara, in 
the district of Fayoum. This enormous eree- 
tion of Amenbemha 1, built about n.c. 1800, is 
sid to have contained three thousand rooms— 
one thousand five hundred above ground, one 
thousand five huudred below. Each of these 
rooms was surrounded by pictured 


opening to the north and six to the south. 
Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculns, and 


Pomponius Mela, all have something to say of | slamming of each of its thirty-six thousand 


its wonders, and it certainly secms to have been 
a most elaborately gigantic structure even for 
Egypt. What use it was put to is difficult to 
Some declare that it was simply the tomb 
of its builder, though there is no necessity for 
supposing because a builder is buried in. his 
most famous work, that therefore he built that 
work for his tomb. Others claim it as the 


say. 


from the | 


valls and : 
gorgeous colonnades, and each had six doors ! 


‘goal nearest to the Crown Baths, and the sun 
as at their backs—a great advantage in the 
Assuciatiun game, 


Whites. 


°®@ 
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Stripes. 


29. Goats: bb, Rackn: hb hd, Wall barks; Te La, 
Left side; re rox, kight side; © ¢, Centres; «ayy 
Umpire; fered. 


(To be continued.) 


‘cemetery of the sacred crocodiles ; others assert 
that it was a palace; while others are satistied 
that it was a place of assemblage for the mayis- | 
tracy of the nation for the administration of | 
justice, and that its principal halls were assigned 
‘ to the different nomes before the kingdom was 
1 thoroughly consolidated, 

{Its porch was of Parian marble, and, in fact, 
all its details were superb. Herodotus, who 
went over the upper part, seems to have been 
| much strack with the bewildering exits and 
‘entrances and the appalling noise made by the 


doors. There is, however, no proof that it was 
| specially planned for the confusion of the 
stranger. Like that of other large buildings, 
| the apparent complication of its plan was pro- 
bably due to the purpose to which the structure 
was put. i 
Below we have a garden maze of modern de- 
sign without a centre. 


(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 72. 
By H. F L. MEER 


were. 
White to play, and mate in thre: 


Ox Pronvens. 

(Continued Jro:n pan 1) 

The following joint compositien, 
cholous and J. Dobrusky, is based 
f 


. This wor 

after 1, Kd2, Rohl 2,1 
M, N, or O +, White could not 
check axd mate by 3, O f2 +7 
adsnit of a second solution, if after 1, 
8, Black could not give double * 
's prevent second solutions, 
P cd the first move might be L 1s 
P gf, after 1,—Mh1; 2, L ¢3 it 

‘A four-mover by R. Braune tesche 
solution may be symmetrical, for 


a3, ¢5; Black, Ke5: 3 
f3, f4, h7; after 1, K h5, M tak 
O checks at c6, and then the M 
tively at ¢5 or d4. ¥ 
A five-mover by D. Wasmann s 

Krome will surprise the solver, bee 
takes place in the middle of the bow 
on the board-line. White, kK 
e6; Pe2: Black, K eS. (The 
that of No. 27.) 

———-0-o- ——_ 


THE DRUMMER-BOl. | 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE FIGHT ON THE DE ‘ 

RNOLD to tify his vengexe - 
A borne the blazing toreh across P41 
sylvavis. He had even advan: - 
Virginia, continuing his work cf 
tion, sacking the patriots’ plantati '~ 
freeing their slaves, At one 
threatened Mount Vernon, W. 
estate, but an order from Clinton 
him. It was repugnant to the 
of that brave general that he shou! 
as in any way encouraging 4 sche 
personal vengeance. 3 

Arnold with his detachment was’ 
to ascend the Delaware, and hi 
ready to advance on New York, 
on the line of reute of the 
Americans, should they attempt 
Philadelphia by land. Me 

Checking his plunderings fora *(- 
renegade had obeyed. Leisure 
reascended the Delaware's right 
had stopped near the ford by t 
to await Clinton's further instruct!" 

Great bad been the terror of the? * 
hut of David Michaux, when neu" 
they saw the redeoats appear in the 
particularly of Ralph, wie had st 
coyercd \fromy his yttacks, ané 


Pate 
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ined his strength was preparing to | 
rt. That very day the old woodman 
to have set him‘on the road to Peek- 
whence he imagined he could easily 
o West Point without danger. The 
al of the English deranged all his 
3. More than anything it was of im- 
ince than he should not again fall into 
bands of his terrible enemy. Arnold | 
elf was seen coming towards the cabin, 
was about to enter, when David, 
ng short his indecision, dragged the | 
g Frenchman into a shed at the back 
ac house, and there made him hide 
elf. He had scarcely done this when | 
raitor came in. 
ovidence alone prevented Arnold from 
ing into the shed where the drummer 
1e Royal Auvergne lay concealed. 
ng looked round the house, he decided 
ake it his headquarters, and with great 
eness asked David to let him have | 
of the rooms for this purpose. | 
though poor Eva was much troubled | 
talph should be discovered, she herself | 
ght him his food while his detention 
1, She it was also who prevailed on 
ad not to leave his hiding-place and 
pt to escape, for the soldiers round 
house were very numerous. As the 
ish had announced their departure on 
arly date, it was hoped that they 
d clear off without discovering Ralph. 
nold was not anticipating any attack ; 
reports to hand from New York said 
ing as to any movement of the enemy 
1ese parts. Like a true soldier, how~ 
he had taken up his position with 
tcare. Not only had he thrown his 
osts along the banks of the river, but 
id advanced his cordon of vedettes for 
‘distance into the forest, though it was 
ely probable that an attack would be 
ered from that quarter. In addition 
ui constructed an abattis ef trees round 
d's hut to serve as a fairly fortified 
ve in case of a surprise. 


vv a fortnight he had been here im- 
ntly awaiting new instructions from 
ton, when towards noon on the day that 
aw the French guided by Red Fox the 
rt of firearms was heard in the woods 
ie back of David's cottage. 

nold, who was sitting in his room, 
doutside. At the same moment the 
ble war-whoop of the Indians rang in | 
ars; but the shout, instead of alarm- | 
appeared to reassure him, for he paused, | 
said to the officers who were running 


They are only Indians, I thought at 
they were the Congress dogs. It 
n't matter, gentlemen ; just clear off 
zermin, and give them no quarter.” 
the twinkling of an eye the alert was 
ded. The companies were formed, 
departed at the double towards the 
i, on the skirts of which, beyond the 
en-in outposts, there now appeared the 
of warriors shouting their terrific 
op, and showering their arrows on to 
-ntrenchment, 

ie English fusillade now seemed to 
p the ardour of the savages; their 
ting grew fainter, and, as if to avoid 
bullets, they appeared to sink into the 
ind among the bushes. Then, to the 
illerment of the English, there ap- 
vd in the place whence the Indians 
disappeared a long line of grenadicrs 
dlue-and-white, who, giving a volley 
i their muskets, came on down the hill 
1 their bayonets at the charge. 

The French!’ shouted the English, 
at the first moment of surprise they 


“Cornishmen aud Inniskillingers, do you 
forget that you are the best soldiers in the 
world, and that a hundred times and more, 
in Canada, you have driven the French be- | 
fore you?” \ 

And, with his sword drawn, he sprang 
to the front and brought on the men with 
such impetuosity that it was now the 
Frenchmen’s turn to retire. 

These in their backward movement found | 
themselves among the Indians, and such | 


| disorder followed that the English easily | 


In vain the baron ordered the fire to 
cease for a minute while he shouted to the 
English to surrender. 

The only reply was a furious volley, and 
immediately the battle recommenced. It 
was now an obstinate, sanguinary, hand- 
to-hand struggle. Soon there was a fright= 
ful medley of red coats and white ones, 
among which, leaping about like tigers, 
were the plumed Huron warriors under 
Saskatcha and Red Fox. . 

Here and there a gun was discharged, 


The Drummers led by La Ramée. 


dispersed the foremost ranks. I» vain 
Captain, Sircuil threw himself into the | 
mélée, and tried to rally bis men and get 
them off into the wood, so as to reform | 
their lines. The English brought up all | 
their forces to crush them, The fight 
seemed lost. 

Arnold was already exulting over his 
victory, when he was startled by a terrible 
fusillade behind him, and saw that the de- 
tachment under Baron de l’Estrade bad 
driven off the guard at the ford and passed 
the river. 

At the first glance the traitor saw the 
greatness of his danger. Hastily he col- 
lected a few companies who were near him, 
and led them against the new enemy. 

The Royal Auvergne, having reformed ; 
their lines on the right bank of the river, 
were now advancing up the hill, the drum- 
mers, led by La Ramée, beating the 
charge. 

Arnold’s troops, coming down at the 
run, rushed right into 
the French line, but did 
not stop their march, 
and, driven back by the 
bayonets, the English 
staggered and broke. 

Arnold, seeing himself 
almost surrounded, gave 
the signal for retreat, 
- and, leaping on to a 
dragoon’s horse, hur- | 
riedly took flight. 

Baron de 1'Estrade, 
scorning to pursue his ; 
conquercd foe, continued | 
his march towards the 
woodman’s hut, which 
had become the last 
centre of resistance. 

There the English, behind their abattis, 
held in check the infantry under Captain 
Sireuil and the savages under Red Fox. 

Soon the corps under the colonel reached | 


but the foes wasted no time in reloading 
their muskets, but clubbed them and fought 
with their side-arms, 

Slowly the unfortunate English, crushed 
by the numbers, were struck down or cap- 
tured. A handful only, driven back into 
the hut, continued the desperate defence. 

What was Ralph doing during all this ? 
At the first sound of the muskets he had 
rushed to the door of the shed, but as he 
was opening it to come out David appeared 
and begged him to remain where he was. 
until he knew the result of the battle. 

The lad obeyed, and through the chinks 
in the wall had followed the vicissitudes of 
the encounter. Close to him, at the back 
of the house, he hat! seen the soldicrs of 
Arnold hold the Indians in check. Then 
he had witnessed the appearance of the 
well-beloved blue-and-white uniforms of 
his companions in arms, and, with flutter- 
ing heart, he had waited for a favourable 
moment to throw himself before them. 

But the fight continued without the 
English leaving their post. David did not 
return. How was he to get out? 

All at once Ralph remembered that the 
shed in which he was hiding communicated 
by 8 narrow door wita the interior of the 
hut. It was through this door that the 
wood for kecping up the fire was taken into 
tho sitting-room, and the opening was 
now blocked up with faggots which David 
had accumulated for his winter supply. 

To clear away the faggot-pile and open 
a passage was for Ralph but a work of a 
few minutes. Advancing cautionsly, he 
found himself in the angle of the large. 
room, where he had lain so long while he 
was @ prey to the fever. 

At first he was half suffocated by the 
smoke which filled the room. About a 
dozen English soldiers posted near the 
window were loading and firing their 
muskets unceasingly. Having only eyes 
for their assailants, theyteck no notice of 
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the entrance of the lad, who, stooping , scene, went forward very slowly, not ‘to the ground ; the other tami: - 


down in the angle of the room, was un- | knowing what to do or what to say. a 


decided what todo, and never moved. He 
had expected to find David and Eva. 
What had become of them ? 


“The Englishmen were 


A bullet from without pinged into the 
wall a couple of inches above his head, 
and recalled him to the danger of his posi- 
tion. 

The door of Eva's room remained open. 
Ralph crept towards it stealthily along the 
ground near the wall. He entered. The 
place was empty—that is to say, empty of 
defenders, for on the floor lay the corpses 
of two Englishmen. The window was 
wide open. Ralph rushed in. Seizing a 
musket and cartridge-belt from one of the 
dead redcoats, he jumped on to the sill, 
and thence into the open. 

The fight was nearing its close. Here 
and there a few groupswere still struggling, 
but these were merely the last episodes of 

~the battle. The ground round the hut 
‘was covered with corpses and wounded 
men. 

Ralph, much shocked at the horrible 


; little stunned by the noise and dazzled by 
f ine light after the darkness of his hiding- | 
i place. i 


trying to bayonet him.” 


Suddenly across the smoke he saw, a 
few paces off, a tall, stalwart man in the 
uniform of the Royal Auvergne engaged 
with two soldiers in red coats. The 
Frenchman was keeping his two enemies at | 
a distance by his formidable fencing with 
a long cane having a heavy golden knob, 
which seemed to be his only weapon. The 
Englishmen were trying to bayonet him. 

The smoke clea: away for an instant, 
and Ralph recognised in the man with the 
cane his friend La Ramée. It seemed to | 
him that Providence had brought him here 
just at the moment when he could save his 
| gallant comrade’s life, for the fight was 
obviously unequal], and already the dium- 


| tinued the sergeant. 


major ecemed to be getting exhausted. 
With a feverish hand Ralph loaded his 
musket, scattered the powder over the 
flint-lock, knelt, aimed carefully, and fired. 
(One of the Englishmen rolled heavily on | 


astonished, and would have fia i. 
Ramée’s cane was too quick for i: 
down it came crash on to his head «.. 
sank beside his companion. 

Ralph jumped up, and ram tory: 
sergeant. 

‘La Ramée!"’ he said. 

At the apparition the breve fd: 
so aghast that he let full his tert . 
He stood still—astounded, leaking :- 
lad with huge round eyes, The. 
nising him, he sprang forward, in :- 
him in his arms with touching tei-- 

““My good La Ramée, I am» 2. 
have found you again,” said Rix . 
citedly. 

Suddenly the sergeant usduy. - 


| arms, took a step backwards, wd = 


fixedly at him, said, 

“Unhappy boy, what sme yor '- 
here? Save yourself quickly i. s 
one can see you.” 

“Save myself, La Ramée) ¥.: 
mad!” said Ralph. . 

“Then you bad rather besbe- 
* How onli: 
such a thing * ” 

“T see what. it is,” said 
think I am guilty. Itis FES 
to doubt me! Iam innocak” 

“T believe it if you say ays: 
sergeant, sadly. ‘* Heaven 
be able to prove it true to 

“ Well, they will judge me sali 
hear me!” said Ralph, raising Ms 

‘As he said this, Captain Sireal a 
who seeing La Ramée shouted oka. 

“Get your drummers together, 2!¥ 
the ‘ cease firing.’” 

“Ay, ay,” said the sergest * | 
slave to duty, went off, casting § #4 
farewell look at Ralph. 

Captain Sireuil was walking 1 BI 
he caught sight of the lad. | 

“What are you doing here tt 
Are you one of the people whi: 
that hut?” 4 

“No, captain; do you not m= 
me? I am Drammer Haudy ¢ 
regiment.” 

“What! you! 


have you let us take you with sm"! 
bands, fighting against your tn 
Death is what you deserve, and! 
have you shot immediately.” 
“ Mercy, sir,” said the led. apr 
“Do not shoot me until you bit 
me. I am not afraid of death. a 
T are old acquaintances; but let % 
leat, before s die, aa my nee 
“ Very well, Haudry,” said 6° 
ss Baron” de VEstrade shall i 
fate.” And turning towards afes + 
who were near, be sdded, TN 
our prisoner. You are respas! 
‘im.”” 


(To be continved) 
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WINTER. 


tinter still ; more solid grows the lake ; 

night the cold white moon shines o'er the 

10Ww 

suck unearthly light, that one might take 
magic scene for Paradise below. 


1 the city murky is the air, 

w becomes slush as soon as it falls down ; 
to the hills and woods, and wandering 
here 

ifess ‘God made the country, man the 
own.”” 


BOY-LIFE AFLOAT. 
T EXPERIENCES ABOARD THE TRAINING 
SHIP, 
"aio, you cheeky new fellow, what 
. name?" 
f, as | stood on the middle deck of H. M.S. 
azing with open-mouthed astonish- 
strange scene around me. 


's your 


| me, so I was entirely alone and friendless. 
The question was addressed to | 


a replied, and the questioner passed on. I 
was somewhat surprised at his novel mode of 
address, but I soon became accustemed to it, for 
I suppose, during the first six hours on board, 
[ answered the same query quite one hundred 
times. 

I afterwards discovered that among the cadets 
those who had only just passed their examina- 
tion were ‘‘ cheeky new fellows ;” after having 
been three months on board, and when a new 
batch had entered, they became ‘‘ new fellows.” 
Three months later they rose to ‘‘ six monthers.” 
Then came the “nine monthers,” and finally 
the ‘‘ passing-out numbers.” 

The latter were the aristocrats of the ship ; 
they had been longest aboard, had the most 
experience, and were just about to go to sea, 
and they were looked up to and reverenced 
accordingly. 

I had come aboard in the afternoon, a little | 
later than the others who had passed in with 


This was owing to my parents’ mistaken fond- 
ness, for if I had gone on my proper day I | 
should have been accompanied by about thirty | 


others, and should have suffered less, | 


The Britannia is a large wooden threc-decke® 
ship of 6,201 (3,994) tons, and not carrying any 

ans. She stood very high out of the water. 

‘here was an accommodation ladder up the side, 
which led to an entry port on the middle deck, 
whither I had advanced on commencing this 
sketch. 

After I had answered the question I perceived 
aman in a species of uniform approaching me. 
He wore brass buttons, so I naturally thought 
he was an officer, and walking up to him I said, 
“If you please, sir, where am I to go? I’ve just 
come from Weymouth (the Britannia was lying 
off Portland they). I’ve brought a letter from 
my father saying he kept me yesterday.” 

I thought he looked rather pleased as he 
replied, 

“You must go to the commander. You will 
most likely find him on the upper deck.” As 
soon as he had left me, two or three cadets sur- 
rounded me, and one of them observed, ‘‘ Oh, I 
say, what do you think !—this cheeky new fellow 
called the corporal sir /” 

A chorus of sounds of execration followed 
this, after which I attempted to plead ignorance 
but it was of no user 
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“Hold out your hand,” said the first one, 
“and taste the togey ; it will teach you better 


next time ;” and as he spoke he produced from | 


his pocket a piece of white line about a foot in 
length with a loop in one end, and at the other 
a large knot, about twice the size of a musket 
bullet, and made hard by soaking in water. 
looked round—my tormentor was too 
me to tackle alone, and the others were evidently 
‘on his side, so | made the best of a bad bargain, 
and received half a dozen cuts on the hand. 

J afterwards discovered that nobody under the 
rank of a “six monther ” was allowed to carry a 
togey, and subsequently I assisted at a court- 
martial, held down in the cockpit, upon a 
“three monther’’ who had the audacity not 
only to make one but also to use it. 

Tf I remember rightly he was sentenced to be 
cobbed with a hairbrush and his togey was con- 
fiseated. 

After this I found my way up to the com- 
mander’s presence, with no greater evil than 
‘being called a young fool for asking my way 
s" when I should have said ‘on 


There is no ‘‘up” and “down” stairs on 
board ship. If you want to go down you 
always use the word ‘‘ below.” 

The upper deck in the Britannia is used for 
-drill in tine weather, and for fun and skylark- 
ing during play-hours. On a fine evening I 
have seen the main-rigging looking like a tee- 
hive, swarming with cudets running after one 
another, playing touch-last, follow my leader, 
and other games ; up one side, down another, 


sliding down ropes, and running out on the : 
yards, with an agility that seemed something | 


wonderful to a ‘‘cheeky new fellow.” 

a\t the after end of the upper deck was the 
‘poop, the cabinsin which were appropriated as 
studies for the cadets, half of whom studied 
-alternately every day. : 

The deck below the upper deck was the main 
deck, The after part was the captain's calin, 
then came two more studies, and the remainder 
was given up to the seamen, marines, etc., on 
board. The next one was the middle deck, the 
after part of which was the ward-room for the 
gommissioned officers, naval instructors, etc.; 
the remainder was for the naval cadets for exer- 
cising in wet weather, promenading, etc. 

Below this again was the lower deck ; here 
we had our mess-room fer dining, reading, 
writing, etc., while the fore part of it was used 
during the hours of study by the seamanship 
instructors, who taught the practical part of our 
profession—knotting, splicing, etc. 

Lower down again was the ceckpit. In the 
fore part of this were a few cabins for the war- 
vant officers, while the remainder was occupied 

‘by the cadets’ chests in rows, with narrow ave- 
nues between them, and at night by an equal 
number of hammocks. 

By the time I had seen the commander, and 
been sent by him to the master-at-arms, who 
gave me the number of my hammock and my 
number on the books, a bugle sounded on the 
lower deck. 

Seeing the cadets all about proceeding there 
I followed, and found myself in the mess-room. 
‘This was filled by 2 number of tables, each table 
holding about eighteen of us. 

After tea, study being over for the day, every 
one adjeurned to the upper deck, and: at once 
divided into diff-rent parties. 

The cadet who had sat next to me in the 
mess-room cried, 

“Come along, you fellow, do up your hand- 
kerchief, and join in here.” 

They were playing a game called “sling the 
monkey,” in which one fellow, ‘‘the monkey,” 
is suspended by o rope round the waist from a 
stay, 89 that his toes just touched the ground, 
and armed with a knotted handkerchief. 

Any number of players assemble round him, 
with similar handkerchiefs, and endeavour to 

¢ him while his back is turned in the oppo- 
site direction. 
With a good ‘‘ monkey” the fun was very ex- 
“ng,  By-and-by the bugle sounded again, 
ve all went below to prayers, and after 
ay real troubles commenced. 
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First of all J had to find my chest, and as all 
| the chests were alike iu size and: general appear- 
ance, this Was uo easy task. 

At length @ man ina white linen coat asked 
me what I was looking for, and when T told 
him he inquired my number. Fortunately 1 
had not forgotten it, and then he said, 

“Go along f. t and ask fur Jenkins,” 

T then discovered that every dozen or so of 
cadets had a servant between them, who had 
charge of their chests, clothes, ete. 

When [found my servant, he helped me to 
discover the things [ required in amy chest, aud 
j afterwards pointed out my hammock to me. 
| With the gssistance of the chest beneath [ia- 
naged to scramble in. 

1 had not been in a minute, however, when 
I felt a peculiar jerking, and then, before 1 
‘could move, the foot lanyard. of the hanno. 
gave way, and I was deposited on the deck, 
downwards, with my mattress and bedding on 
the top of me. 

From the smothered laughter round about 1 
judged that this was not an accident, and ex- 


what is termed a ‘slippery hitch.” 

Instead of the lanyard being properly fastened 
to the hook, it is done in such a manner that 
directly one's weight comes upon it, it begins to 
slip, and finally gives way altogether. 

A corporal came with a lantern, and helped 
me into my hammock once more. 

For quite an hour I could not close my eyes, 
for I feared 1 should suffer from another practi 
{cal joke, and during this time I heard no less 
than seven hammocks fall in different parts of 
the cockpit. Atlength, however, weariness pre- 
vailed, and I fell asleep. Thus ended my frst 
day abourd the training ship. 


PRONUNCIATION AND GOOD 
SOCIETY. 


By J. C. H. Firoop, Barnister-at-Law. 


RBTHOEPY, or the art of correctly pronouncing 

words, is a matter of some importance, 

and, 80 far as the English language is concerned, 
of some difficulty. 

Most educated people are careful about their 
manner. of pronouncing words. Some are un- 
daly punctilious on the subject, while others 
regard a person’s habitual mede of pronunci 
tion as furnishing a crucial test of such person's 
breeding, or at any rate of the extent of such 
person's acquaintance with good society. 

This at first sight may appear, as an wsthete 
would say, rather ‘‘ too too,” yet such a test is 
far from being fallacious. A well-bred booby 
will often pronounce words with more grace and 
also correctness than will even a genius who is 
not well-bred—using this term, of course, in its 
conventional sense of familiarity with what we 
deem refined manners and life gencrally. 

For determining a person’s mental calibre, or 
even his education, the test is, of course, useless. 
Thus, we remember once hearing a Fellow of an 
Oxford eollege talking of Mr. ‘ Vancytart,” 
meaning Mr. Vansittart. And although the 
mispronunciation of an unusual name is not 
altogether surprising, yet such an occurrence in 
a case like that mentioned is apt to indicate 
that the education of the offender is in excess of 
his acquaintance with general society. 

A really well-bred person will scarcely ever 
make a mistake in the pronunciation of a proper 
name ; indeed, he could hardly do so, even by 
accident. 

True it is that the pronunciation of many 
proper names will change as time goes on, but 
in this respect the well-bred man is abreast of 
his times. : 

A generation ago the poct Cowper's name was 
pronounced as written by thousands of persons ; 
such, indeed, is the case now. Yet the late 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland calls himself Lord 
Cooper, as do all those who bear the noble name, 
and not to know this fact—trivial though it 
is—argues ignorance in any who speak of Lord 
Cowper. Our grandfotlfers, again, were wont 


perience taught me that I had been a victim to | 


to tatk about Milan, Madrid, ant 
Modern society insists upon putt 
on the first syllable, and generally tins. . 
accent in almost every case as far bak < 
sibie. 

This is the tendency of the agr: 
are exceptions to thie practice, as ix 
clinurct which is ordinarily 
climacteric, although in the dictionaric:. 
an option accorded even bere. 

There is one word very frequently be’ 
courts of law and the pronunciation «: ~ 
we could never quite reconcile with p: 
This is the noun record, which jadges as 
risters invariably call the reedrd, altho 
an accentuation is generally reservet 
} same word used as a verb, Then t: 
| erudite persons invariably say obiy'at: .~ 
is a marked exception to the rile 
trogression of the acecnt. 

It is clear that what we deem the cor" 
| Nunciation of many names of titles, 
places is a matter which in most cases. 
( possibly be evolved from out of one’s i 
sciousness, or dictated by intuition, 
{ by any rude whatever. Thus, who wows 
guess that the name Auchinleck is 
pronounced Affléck ? Yet Mr. Jame 
who hailed from there, assured Dr. Joit~: 
such was the case. 

Of two words now often used, Har: 
{ Beaconstield, the proper pronunciation isi 
sand Beekonsfield. ‘Then again, that f 
should be transmuted into Foojuia, (hein. 
into Chumley, Marjoribanks into Mur: 
Boutflower into Boslore, Levison-Govei:: 
son-Gore, and Saint John into Siajay 5+ 
reason for inducing anybody to regard ««: 
toleration the Johnny Raw who, © 
Sevenoaks, describes himself a Sa: 
and also upon him who, belonging to 
of Sawbridgeworth, gives Sapswith as) 
tn yuo, 

But there are many very comm ~ 
which are often mispronounced by pe! 
fairly educated, quite ‘in the we: 
the world of fashion too. Such a cira> 
can, ef course, be attributed neither ¢ 
rance nor ill-breeding, but simply to « 
ness. 

Thus, it is no uncommen thing to be"-7) 
out manufuctiury instead of manufacters. 
cation for education, agriculturalist f° 
culturist, silterer for filter, burglarer to 
| bin for been, arcthmetic for arithmetic. ”. “| 
; for beautiful, keighth for height, kus 
handred, neether for neither, and so on. 
which are often heard in all ranks of » 

Sometimes the locality of a person 
materially and permanently affect his 
i pronouncing ordinary words. 1! 

! country people invariably say gars: for g 
| for one, aud so forth. Dropping the % 


4 


the A in such words as whats, whea, whe’ 


a 


is an error of frequent ocentrence ev 
while persons who could never perpet(: 
vulgarisms as covetious, portentious, 0 
window, pillar for pillow, brine fr 
rilewy for railway, connterpin for couste: 4 
! dook for duke, licin for living, 1°" 
' surplice, gendlemannim for gentlem 
| for engine, and the like, have yet been 
{talk of a pictoresque view and “ 
' wmberella.” fra. 
Affectation is frequently discernible } 
nunciation, slthough pedantic accur! 
perhaps be urged on behalf of the mod 
‘An instance of this once, it is said, 0" 
the Bar, when Mr. Erskine having 
mention the ‘conservaters of the 
j spoke of them as the ‘‘consersatc 
“ Ought you not to say ‘conservators © 
the presiding judge, blandly, but » 
satirically. ‘ T hardly know, my lord, 
the counsel, ‘but whether I ougat 4 
shall at any rate ever be pleased to be cor 
by so learned an ordtor and so distin: 
scadtor as your lordship is and was at 
and when in Parliament,” a rebuke whit 
of course unanswerable, at 
The word Trafalgar has been peti 
fought-over. No doubt its eorrect 1 
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is Trafalgar, as in the line from ‘ Childe 
W's 


“Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.” 


few persons now speak of the battle 
afulgir, and none of Trafalgar Square, al- 
th we once heard a noble lord so refer to 
dace in Parliament. Then again we some- 
hear the words revenwe and temperament 


ctively pronounced reven'ue and tempr-ca- , 


which must be regarded either as an atfec- 
1 or @ peculiarity in the case of any man 
* fifty years of age, just as would obleege 
blige be considered, or perséverance . for 
vérance, although Shakespeare uses per- 
mee, and notably in ‘Troilus and 
ida,” act iii., se. 3. 

sre are some words which seem greatly to 
2x people in a pre-eminent degree, as, for 
ace, Bowloyne, and perhaps not without 
ain this case, as very few Englishmen can 
he second syllable its carrect sound. The 
quence is that poor Boulogne is generally 


to oscillate between Boolunag and Looloin, | 
a of which approximates in any degree to ; 


al sound of the word. 
mes of foreign celebrities are often sadly 
‘d, one of the most familiar instances of 
ceurring in the pronunciation of Rossini’s 
‘That eminent composer is very generally 
2d to as Rozini, whereas the double s 
't be sounded too sharply. 
3common word ‘ lieutenant” would seem 
within the region of debate, some calling 
‘aunt, others ‘‘lerten’ant,” passing over 
ras rapidly as possible, and such is the 
of sounding the word which, aecording to 
periefce, is usually-adopted by members of 
io services. The terms dannisters for balus- 


| ters, went a mucker for ran amuck, rather 
; belong to erroneous forms of speech than to' 
| erroneous pronunciation, but still the two are: 
' here closely allied. ; 

Now and then the mispronunciation of a word , 
}may amount to something worthy of Mrs. 
Malaprop herself, as when a lady who assumed 
to he a keen judge of ‘‘ gentility” condemned ! 
an individual as a vulgarian’‘‘ becauso his pro- 
nounciation was so plebeian !”” 

We heard an animated little-discusssion the 
other day between two ladies as to the correct ' 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘aut.” One of 
them maintained that it should be uttered as 
though written anf, while the ether held that 
by analogy it should be pronounced as though 
| written arnt. Taking atiberty with a line of ; 
Mr. Pope, we may ask, 


“" Who shall decide when Jadics disagree ?” 


Probably if the happy medium between ant and | 
aunt can be hit we should secure the correct 
sound of au. Analogy is not a safe guide in 
the pronunciation of English words, but yet tho 
au in many words has a uniform and consistent ; 
sound. Thus, in haunt, haunch, launch, laun- 
dress, and some others, the diphthong is allowed 
to have the sound of av, and why not in aunt, 
especially as we have the word aut with a 
totally different signification ? 

Time and space would alike fail us to travel 
through and examine the long list of words , 
where6W the correct pronunciation might be : 
made a subject of debate. In the foregoing 
observations we have sought mther to suggest | 
than to guide or instruct, and so strange is eur 
dear old noble tongue as regards its true pro- . 
nunciation that few of us can ever successfully 
. set up for being oracular on the entire subject. 


a | 


DOINGS FOR 


= 


PocLtry Ruw.—Winter is still-with us, and whe- 
ler we have frost and snow or rain this month, it 


cold, and every cure should be taken to provide ! 


dryness and comfort of the fowl house. Look well 
he roof of your fowl run, remembering that ill- 
1 fowls, though easily prevented by good man- 
at, is most difficult to conquer. You may com- 
sitting hens now, if you have not already done 
the extent of a het? wishes. The nest must be 
and warm, and placed in some corner where 
its cnonot reach it. The less molestation sit- 
‘na have the more likely will they be to produce 
broods, Do not forget what was said in our 
4 on Ponltry about Dorkings being good mothers, 
> are Brahmas aod Brahina-Dorkings: Sprink- 
gsor dipping them will uot be necessary di 
auth. Let the mother be well fod every day on 
or roaize, and water. Unless you have a great 
Utting at one time it is best to allow the hen to 
of the nest and feed at her own time. If you 
‘veral in the same place take them off to feed, 
* two getting together confusion and mischief 
sult, Sometimes hens are set in what is called 
«house, each in a box by herself; but a basket 
yually well, or a bottomless basket placed on 
tth, and the nest built warm and thick over 
Ten eggs will be as many as any fowl cau do jus- 
this month. The incubator is often at 
son, owing to the difficulty there is in getting 
hens. Prepare this month, as early as possible, 
wl runs—we speak to those who have not kept 
¢fore—and let them be roomy and large. Take 
zatest care of chickens if you have them now, 
< them warm and dry, and feeding as often as 
e, early in the morving and Inte at night. We 
‘e further hints on chicken feeding next month. 
xcks well, and do not let them go light. Do not 
vy over three years of age, and let the hens with 
you mate them be young—pullets, in fact. 


Tickos Lor.—Althongh ft is too early to mate 
«, there 4g still work to be doue in the loft. We 
ye you have made up your mizd as to what birds 
ve mated, and that you have got rid of all useless 


cumbering stock. “It will be better this month | 


‘e up your mind at once about any new breeds 
uk of foing in f F, ani making your sclection 
tchase acct ingly, buying on oung strong 
y birds of the best strain that canbe procured: 
ave a thorough overhaul of the loft; see that it 
tself fucapable of improvement, and that all 
Sare good enough to stand the wear and tear of 
T season. Complete all repairs, and clear and 
¢t and whitewash wherever required, It is not 
etocommence aloft. If any boy meditates do- 


"HE MONTH, 


| Ing so, we advise him to get our back numbers con- | 

| taining the Pigeon series, and commence at the begin- 
ning. ‘There is no knowing how much success you may 

| have until you try. Feed the loft this month in the : 
same way as we advised for last. In fine weather a 


little green food be given, but still beware of * 
damp, wet, and cold. iar 


THE AVIARY.—Canarics.—We laid down rules last 
month for the proper cleaning of the breeding. 
Why we are so particular in this matter is because, if 
vermin once take possession of a cage, they breed so 
quickly, and do incalculable harm to the birds—often, 
indeed, rendering ab- 


solutely im) 


mean to go in heavily for c: 
several extra hens for a y 

to be used for nurses. n the breedir 
are prepared, there are many other little matters to be 
seen to this month, for it is so nice to be beforehand, 
and to have everything ly in time. See, then, 
the room in which they are to be kept. Oh! I 
boy. if you can have an attic or even well-lighter el 
all for your birds, one with a southern exposure. Many 
boys can get this. If 80 fortunate, then, begin by 
ing it thoroughly out. Let nothing remain in it t 
can possibly collect dust. Whitewash it all ov 
as well as walla. Have it pap: 
Then, while it is still empt 
vide well against their ent 
for your cages, and do not b 
this lucky garret than a se 
friend, and a bookshelf. Next see to seed ute 


tins, water fountains, nests, and nesting m. if 
you do all this successfully and well befc @ last 
week in Febru: > pretty well for one 
month, Foreic ital month is th 

| begin going in for keeping foreign birda 

; then, that your aviary, whether outdoor 


hardly be too big, and it ought to he 
| Possible and all the sun—with, mind you, m 
shading the sunlight off. Plenty of pere 
sleeping-boxes, or dark corners, water and 
! bath, ete. Get youraviary ready, then : sp n- 
ing, and next month we will t ‘ou how to fill it with 
| life, and eong, and beauty. 


THE RABBITRY.—Centinue to treat rabbits on the 
same principles as we laid down in last’ month's 
| Doines, These who intend to keep rs s should not 


jth 


| 
bed. 


let this month go by without making preparations. 
Build your hutches, then, against some sunny southern 
wall, Build them in arow, but each one separate froin 
another. Make the hutches yourself from bacon 
boxes. A small door should lead into the first « 
largest compartment ; this door may be u sliding one ; 
is room is divided from a smaller one by a partition 
that can be drawn out to bring both compartments 
into one when the young ure old enough to caper 
about. The partition has also a hole for the she rabbit 
to go in and out of her nest, for in this little room she 
has her young. There is a door in it to open outwards 
as well for purposes of cleanliness, etc. Now we do 
bot pretend that these instructions for hutch-making 
are very lucid. but if you goand see a good hatch, then 
they will be of service. We ought to have told you to 
first thoroughly wash and dry the bacon-box, as the 
salt about it is apt to retain damp. Clean al! hutches 
out about once in five days; and whenever a rabbit is 
found to be ailing, separate it at once from the rest. 
Success in rabbit-breeding depends entirely, tirst, on 
careful selection of stock; secondly, on feeding judi- 
ciously; thirdly, on fresh air and sunlight; aud, 
fourthly, on cleanliness and freedom from damp. We 


; will from month to month give useful advice on all 


these heads. Only get your hutches ready now. 


THE KENNEL.—The spring months are dangerous to 
dogs as well as to human beings. Wet and damp are 
to bo carefully avoided ; and, while never neglecting to 
give exercise wet day or dry day, always rub the dog 
well down after it if it has been raining, else he will 
moisten the straw, and lying on a wet bed is sure to 
injure him, Always feed first thing in the morping, 
and give the animal his dinner before he goes out for 
a run in the afternoon. Sulphur, from a quarter of a 
teaspoonful to a large teaspoonful, should now bo 
given to nearly all dogs for a fortnight, and also an 
occasional mild dose of castor-oil. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEX.—This month busy work 
begins in the kitchen garden, but much will depend 
upon the weather. Continue to wheel out manure in 
frost, and dig when it thaws and the ground is mode- 
rately dry. Be sure to dig weeds down before they so 
to seed. Get up couch grass when the ground is soft, 
it is ruinous to everything, and clear also creeping 
weeds away, as they propagate themselves from roots. 
Make new plantations of rhubarb. Sow peas, beans, 
and cabbages, and plant potatoes, though there is no 
great hurry for these yet. Trim hedges, and nail u; 
rose trees, etc., and make ready generally to take ad- 
vantage of fine weather when it does come, and not to 
have too much in hand at once. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.--Attend to lawns and relay 
turf where needed, or sow . Roll lawns when fit 
to bear it. Prune roses about the middle of the month 
unless the frost is severe. Prune also evergreens, and 
make everything tidy and trim. It is not too late yet 
to transplant spring flowers into borders, bat the 
sooner this is done the better. Get ready hot-beds for 
raising annuals and striking cuttings without delay. 

gardener will give you a lesson in making a hot- 

One lesson will be enough. 


TRE WINDOW GARDEX.—It is best to grow flowers 
outside the windows in boxes, without any pots at all. 
Now is the time, then, to prepare these boxes, if you 
have not already done so. ‘They may be made of rustic 
woedwork, or simply ordinary rough wood covered 
with tiles, but must not be too showy. They ought to 
tit well and be as large as possible, nor should they 
ever be overcrowded. Do not forget that they must 
have drainage. Get the compost straight from the 
gardener, it will be best and cheapest. Up each side 
of the window arrange some neat wirework for creepers 
to run. Study the appearance of window gardens 
wherever you see them, and also their contents. 


Calendar for february. 


1TH Partridge and pheasant shooting ends. Tweed 
rod-fishing begins. Bicycle and Tricycle Show 
at the Albert Hall. : 
F Candlemas. English salmon and trout fishing 
begins. 

Football: Charterhouse v. Old Westminsters ; 
Swifta v. Reading; Blackheath v. London 
Scottish. Lacrosse: London v. Woodford ; 
Clapton v. Kensington. 


S Quinquagesima. 

M Football: England v. Irelan 

Shrove Tuesday. Football: 

‘Ash Wednesday. 

Halt-Quarter Day. 

F High tides expected. 

3 Football: Blackheath v. Queen's House; Cam- 
bridge University v. Clapham Rovers ; ‘Swifts 
v. Barnes. Lacrosse : Leys v. Clapton: Liver- 
pool v. Rock Ferry. 


8 Quadragesima. First Sunday in Lent. 

I General salmon fishing begins in Scotland. 

T High water at London Bridge 5.41 a.m. 

Valentine's Day. Football; Cambridge Univer- 
sity v. United Hospitals, 

Parliament meets. 

F Rooks begin to build. 

S$ Foothall: Marlborough Nomads v. Blackheath ; 
Richmond v. Royal Military College; Brad- 
field v. Swifts. Lacrosse: Dulwich v. Clap- 
ton ; London v. Friar Park. 


Second Sunday in Lent. 

High water at London Bridge at noon. 

Football: University College Hospital v. Bich- 
mond. 

W Football: London Athletic Club v. Royal Naval 
School. 


ool. 
High water at London Bridge at 2.20 a.m. 


Wirral v. Halifax. 


TH 
F Sun rises at 7 a.m. 
S$ Footbali: Clapham Rovers v. Blackheath ; 


Swifts v. Cambridge University. Lacrosse : 
‘Woodford v. Clapton ; Manchester v. Heaton 
‘Mersey. 

Third Sunday in Lent. 

Football: Huddersfield v. Richmond. 

London Cart Horse Show. 

Hare Hunting ends. 


— = 


Correspondence. 


Prout’s cement, or dissolve shred 
nzoline. 


BRINK 


#, ALLISON.—Bu: 
indiarubber in 


H. ELLIs.—A pirated edition of no value. 


G. W. F. Wricut and Others.—The meaning 
of our motto is—"* Whatever is of interest 
to boys forms the subject of this book.” 
We would much rath that you did not 
favour us with any more translations of it, 
cither with or without a dictionary 

CRAB-APPLE and A VILLAGE Boy. — You 
would find the quickest way of skeleton 
ising leaves described in No. 202 

VW. LOWE. —Beeton's Encyclopedia is pub 
by Ward and Lock. It two 


PUDLIAN.—If you do not kr their 
you can tell them by their 

d boats have red funnel 
Guion boats have 


black 
The 


American boats have 
black top ent off by n white line, and 
on the red is a white star. The Allan line 
red funnels with a broad white band 
a black top. With the first n 
ISSI, we gave away 
house flags, which you should re 


JI. WEALE 


ul a brown shade 
of nermanganate of pot 
ash (Condy’s fluid) in a quart of boiling 
water. 


T. Parnor.—Your electric alarm is ingenious, bug ite 


description could not be made clear without ap 

illustration. That we hardly think it worth while to 
ive, as, though original to you, the idea is old, and 
as been already published. 


J. H. TRARLE.—For sails for skaters see “Every Boy 


his own Iveboat” in No. 110. 


Ekooc.—A wooden wedding is the fifth anniversary, a 


silver wedding the twenty-fifth, a golden wedding 
the fiftieth. A diamond wedding is properly the 
sevent y:hfth, but {it is sometimes taken as the 
sixtieth, 


OnEron, M.D.—1. The fees for the medical classes at 


Edinburgh amount to nearly a hundred pounds, 

Apply for latest particulars to the secretary. 2. Be- 

come ‘a dispenser, or apprentice to a general practi- 
joner. 


“Robinson 
crue was firat published in 1719. Defoe died in 
731. 


| LECKS.—1. The Judges get £5,000 a year; the Lord 


Chief Justice has £3,000. The Lord Chancellor has 
£10,000, andl the Lords of Appeal £6,000. ‘The salary 
of the Metropolitan Police Magistrates 1s £1,500, ex- 
cept that of the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, 
which {s £1,800. 2 The architect was the late Mr. 
G. E. Street, not Sir Gilbert Scott. 


ZEvG.—The “Science Directory” is obtainable from 


the’ Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington Muscum. Its cost is sixpence. The 
Science and Art Department Report is obtainable 
from Mr. P, S. King, Canada Buildings, King Street, 
‘Westminster. Its price varies from year to year. 


F. H. D.--The fountain of yonth sought for by Ponce 


de Leon was said to be in the island of Bimini, one 
of the Bahamas. 


SypNEy.—Dr. Brewer is the composer of a well-known 


rhyme whieh will evable you to remember the seven 
wise men of Greece for the future : 


“ First, Solon, who made the Athenian laws ; 


While Chil in Sparta, was famed for his saws ; 
In Miletus did Thales astronomy teach 4 

Bias used in Priene his morals to preach ; 
Cleobulus of Lindos was handsome and wise ; 
Mitylene ’gainst thraldom saw Pittacus rise; 
Periander is said to have gained through his court 
The title that Myson the Chenian ought.” 


For the seven wonders of the world see No. 110. 


C.F. WILSon.—1. Yon can get a manual of printing 


‘for amateurs from C. E. Squintani and Co., Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 2. Types are all the same 
height, and are never made of steel. Do you mean 
steel dies? 3. The B.O.P. is published in London on 
Tuesday mornings. 


MERCURY MAKER.—Saturate a ropesend iting) 
then set light to it. 


D. F.—Porcelain means little pig, so callel fell 
cowrie-shells (Cyprovidas), which resemble p 
porkers—at least, they did in the eyes of thef 
guese. The Chinese earthenware being vile 
glossy, like the inside of the shell, the ma 
applied to it 

C._0. G.—Dunmow Flitch was instituted yb 
Fitzwal! Between 1445 and 1772 there rete 
eight claimants for the prize. 


SIKES.—The derivation is obvious enough 0 
C weight, centum weight, a hundred wegit. © 
the abbreviation for liber, the Latin for 
is the initial of denarius, Latin for penny: a 
is denarius-weight—pennyweight, The “a0 
in apothecaries weight is the 2 in ox, a 
ounces, The scruple was the old basi, 28 

is the 3 for the 3 scruples. 

a pace is five feet, in military ani 

nce it is two feet six inches A caties® 
is forty fathoms, and a fathom is a fine mas 
or, rather, the distance he can stretch for Se) 


tip to finger-tip—six feet. 
A GENIvs.—Very much so! You had beter | 
elementary book. Boilers get on very 


“petitions.” Marine engines can Ta2 
and forwards “like a locomotive,” and 
spirit will raise your steam more quickly 2 
vail. 


ROMAN CANDIE.—Shellac varnish fs simp S4 
digested with seven or eight parts of al! Tt 
in no use in telling you how to make exphs's4 


you are subject to a penalty for doing #. 


J. McMweEry and Others.—We know of no shir'™4 
who take apprentices without premium, a1" ¢ 
under no circumstances obtain situations {xt 5+ 
our readers as may wish to go to sea. 


JuMBO.—Sold again! “ After I bad shown 31 °4 
boy Jumbo on the head of the sbilling * 4 
‘one’ on the other side, ‘ Now,’ said be "2 ¥ 
his keeper!’ I couldn't, ‘Then lend 
ling, and I'll show you his keeper!” 
handed him the shilling, when he quickly 
ft to his pocket. ‘Now you can see his be# 
said he.” 

H. E, E.—1. In all probability those of the ace<*"! 
he<ge sparrow. You said nothing about U- - i 
the nest had, and this is important. 2 ‘ 
Arctic gull’s. 3. Tt is Impossible to tell fo << 
what eggs are without seeing them 4.It it 
not a rifle, you want, and dust-shot, any ter. + 
vertise, stating the kind of situation e374 
“Land” is a good paper, or the “Field.” 6 ** 


not know, 


GrEGoRY.—Jan Steen was born at Lerten ine 
died in 1679. He painted convivial subjets = 
few quiet interiors. 


L. H.—Apply for a pi 
Medical Schools. A thorough 
necessary in the Orst place. - 

J. 8. COOTEHILL.—Very sorry, but we cannot bru? 
packets. The Plates for ach solume 
tained separately—that fs to say, you caD s"" 
separate sets of plates alone, but farther th 4 
we cannot help you. 


Our Prize Competitions 

INQurnER, Z, and Others.—The story in the (2°84 
and New Year's Prize Competition should >" 
in its incidents al the illustrations in i 7 
picture. In the Drawing Competition it i#>*? 
tended that merely the words, “A Hiv! a 
Year," should be illuminated, bat that so 
drawing be made, competitors being free # 
for themselves whether it should take thefo=4* 
New Year's Card, an Tumination, of 1 4°" 
Whatever it be, it must embody the compen”? 
idea of a Happy New Year. 


tthe Bs? 
us to one of OF en 


fa. Q13.—Vol. V. 


“Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


MY FRIEND 
SMITH. 
By Tue Aurion or 


‘Tue Firti Fors xt Sr. 


Dominus,” Ete. 


HAPTER XIX.—HOW HAWKES- 
BURY PUT IN AN APPEARANCE 


AY HAWK STRBET. 


\ THEN I woke in the morn- 
ing and called to mind 
lack’s confidence of the 
tight before I could hardly 
velieve I had not 
dreamt it. 
Thadalways guessed, 
sad I dare say the 
reader has guessed 
loo, that there was 
sume mystery at- 
tached’ to my friend’s 
home. But I had 
uever thought of this. 
No wonder now, when 
other boys had tor- 
mented him and called 
him “ gaol-bird,”” he 
had flared up with 
unwonted fire. No 
wonder he had al- 
ways shrunk from 
any reference to that 
unhappy home. But 
why had he told 
me all about it 
now? I could 


+My Nephew.” 


Age 


Sa 
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almost guess the reason. For the last 

month or two he had been back at the: 
nearest approach to a home that he pos- 
sessed, at his old nurse’s cottage at Pack- 
worth, with her and his sister. And now, 
leaving them, and coming back once more 
to work in London, a home sickness had 
seized him, and an irresistible craving for 
sympathy had prompted him to tell me bis 
secret. 

“And it shall be safe with me,” I ssid 
to myself. 

We did not refer to the subject again 
that day, or for several days. Indeed, I 
almost suspected he repented already of 
what he had done, for his manner was more 
reserved and shy than I had ever known 
it. He seemed to be in a constant fright 
lest I should return to the subject, while 
his almost deferential manner to me was 
quite distressing. However, we had our 
work to occupy our minds during most of 
the day. 

‘* Slap, bang, here we are again!” cried 
Doubl » a8 we entered the office to- 

ther that morning. ‘‘ What cheer, 

ull’s-eye ? Awfully sorry we haven’t got 
the decorations up, but we're out of flass 


at present. We're going to illuminate this 
evening, though, in your honour,—when we 
light the 


sf Awfally, glad you're back,” said Crow. 
“The governors have been in an awful way 
without you to advise them. We've posi- 
tively done nothing since you went, have 
we, Wallop?” 

**No—except read his life in the New- 

ate Calendar,” said Wallop, who had not 
forgotten his knock-down on the day Jack 
left. 

All this Jack, like a sensible man, took 
quietly, though I could see, or fancied I 
saw, he winced at the last reference. 

He quietly took his old place and pro- 
ceeded to resume his work just as if he had 
never been absent, wholly regardless of 
the witticisms of his comrades. 

“‘Wo've drunk his health now and then 
in his absence, haven’t we, Batch, old 
man?f” said Doubleday again, address- 
ing me. 

did not at all like to be thus drawn 
into the conversation, but I was forced to 
answer, 

“Yes, now and then.” 

“* Let’s see, what was the last sentiment 
—the other night up at Daly’s, you know; 
what was it, Crow?” 

“Oh, Doubleday! ” cried I, suddenly, in 
terror at the turn the talk was taking ; 
“*would you look at this invoice, please ? 
Only twelve cases are entered, and I’m 
certain thirteen were shipped.” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed Doubleday, 
who in business matters was always prompt 
and serious ; ‘‘ only twelve entered ? how’s 
that? Why, you young idiot!” said he, | 
taking up the paper; ‘“‘can’t you read 
what's straight in front of your nose? ‘A 
set of samples, not invoiced, in case 
No. 13.’” 

** So it is, to be sure,” exclaimed I, who, 
of course, knew it all along, and had only 
raised the alarm in order to interrupt 
Doubleday’s awkward talk. ‘‘ Thanks.” 

This expedient of mine, disingenuous as 
it was, was successful. Before Doubleday 
could get back to his desk and take up the 
thread of his conversation where he left it, 
Mr. Merrett entered the office. He walked 
straight up to Jack’s desk, and said, 
heartily, 

“Well, Smith, my man, we're glad 
to see you back. Are you quite well 
again ?”? 


“Quite well, thank you, sir,” said 
Smith, rising to his feet, and flushing with 
pleasure at this unexpected attention from 
the head of the firm. 

I felt quite as proud as he did, and still 
more so when presently Mr. Barnacle 
arrived, and after first looking over his 
letters and glancing at his ‘‘ Times,” 


j touched the bell and eaid he wished to 


speak to Smith. 

“They're going to make a partner of 
you,” said Doubleday, mockingly, as he 
delivered the message. ‘‘ Never mind; 
you won’t forget your old servants, I 
know.” 

“Talking of partners,” said Harris, of the 
Imports, over the screen, when Jack had 
gone in obedience to the summons, ‘‘ we're 
to have the new chap here next week.” 


‘What's his name ?” asked Doubleday. | 


“Don’t know. He's a nephew, I 
believe, of old Merrett’s. 
department to learn the business. 
I’m to teach him all I know, as be wants 
him to get on.” 

“That's pleasant. I suppose he's to be 
shoved over our heads, and tell us all what 
to do.” 


“Never fear,” said Harris. ‘‘I shan't' 


teach him too much. But the governor 

says he’s # ‘youth of good principles and 

{oir attainments,’ and thinks I shall like 
im.” 

Crow whistled. 

“**Good principles and fair attain- 
ments!’ That's a good un. 
come to the wrong shop with those goods. 
Nobody deals in them here that J know 
of.” 

‘Speak for yourself,” retorted Double- 
day, sententiously. ‘‘No one suspected 
you of going in for either, but Batchelor 
and I flatter ourselves we are a little in 
that line.” 

“‘Well, if you are,” said Wallop, break- 
ing in, ‘‘all I can say is, young Batchelor 
had better show his principle by stepping 
round to Shoddy’s and paying his bill 
there, or he may ‘ attuin ’ to something he 
doesn’t expect.” 

‘““What do you mean?” I said. ‘I've 
only had the things a fortnight, and he 
said I needn’t pay for them for a month.” 

“No doubt he did,” said Wallop, not 
observing that Jack had by this time re- 
turned from the partners’ room, and was 
seated once more at his desk. ‘‘ No doubt 
he’d have let you go on tick for a twelve- 
month, but when he finds you owe all 
round to the butcher and baker and candle- 
stick maker, no wonder he gets a bit shy. 
Why, only yesterday—” 

‘Will you mind your own business ?” I 
exclaimed, desperately, not knowing how 
to turn the talk. 

“Only yesterday,”’ continued Wallop, 
complacently, evidently noticing and en- 
joying my confusion, ‘the was asking me 
what I thought of your eredit. Shoddy 
and I are chummy, you know, Crow.” 

“Will you shut up and let me get on 
with my work?” I cried, despairingly. 

“I told him,” continued Wallop, de- 
liberately, ‘‘ I knew you only had twelve 
bob a week, and that, though you were 
a very nice boy, I would advise him to 
proceed with caution, as I knew for a 
fact—”? 

I sprang from my seat, determined, if I 
could not silencehim by persuasion, I would 
do it. by force. However, he adroitly forti- 
fied himself behind his desk, and proceeded, 
greatly to the amusement of every one but 
Jack, 


The old boy told | 
me the other day he was to come into my , 
He says , 


I guess he’s | 


“I knew for a fact you owed s: 
money at the tack shop—” 


getting on for half-a-sov., besides—" 

There was no escape. I sunk «: 
my seat aud let him go on as he lik: 

I had the satisfaction of hearing: 
true, and particular account of 2; 
and delinquencies, which evey 
could not for the world tell how. 
to know all about, and t had th 

ter satisfaction o: owing tt 

friend Smith was hearing pied a 

ces now for the first time. x: 
my lips. 

What would he think of m 
strange he must think it in me net 
trusted in him when he had conic 
his own far more important secret. j 
utterly ashamed. And yet, whe I. 
to think of it, if I had acted fo 
had not committed a crime. Why < 4 
I be ashamed ? 

“Tsay,” I began, when that ever: 
were walking home, rather movit: 
by side—‘‘ I say, you must have b+: 4 
tonished by what those fellows ws 
ing to-day, Jack.” 

“Eh? Well, I couldn't quite 
out.” 

“They are always chaffing mi 
something,” I said. 

“Then it was all a make-up of Wi7 
about what you owed *” | 

“Well, no—not exactly. The fsx. 
do owe one or two little accounts.” 

“Do you?” said Jack. ‘It's:77 

I did not quite like the tone ins ! 
said this. It may have been that u:.1 
science was not quite clear as tor: 
straightforwardness in the matter. ‘4 
not obliged to tell him everythins ‘1 
sure; but then, no more was I ou 
try to deceive him when I did tell ki: | 
any rate, I felt a trifle irritated, ©. 1 
rest of our walk proceeded in slaw 4 
we reached Style Street. Here we <4 
Billy at his old sport, but evident: 4 
pecting us. : 

“Shine ’e boots, governor!” cix! 
with a profound grin. 

Jack put his foot upon the bor, 1 
young artist fell to work instantly. 

“‘T'll stroll on,” I said, out of bu! 
and anxious to be alone. 

‘All serene!” replied Jack, sole: : 
usual. Fi 

By the time he turned up at 5 
Square I had somewhat. recover! ! 
equanimity, and the rest. of the 7 
was spepp in talking about indir 
mattersf and avoiding a! serivus* 
Among other things, I told Jack <: 
expected addition to the staff at Hy 
Street, which interested him greatly, = 
cially as the new-comer was to work 2! 
Import department. 

“ T hope he'll be a nice fellow,” b# 
‘What's his name?” 

“TI don’t know. He's a nephet 
Merrett’s. they say, and a good felt 
He's coming in as a clerk at firs." 
Harris says he’s to be taken in a8 8P™ 
in time.” 

“Then he’s only a boy yet?” 

“T suppose so—seventeen or ciztt** 

Of course, there was a cons! 
amount of speculation and curiosity * 
the new arrival during the wrk 
followed. I think most of us wes" 
jealous, and Doubleday was es} 
dignant at the fellow’s meanness 
the governor's nephew. 
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' course, he’ll peach about all we 
rowled he, ‘‘and give his precious 
a full, true, and particular account 
evening of everything every one of 
been up to during the day. And 
rst of it is, one can’t even lick the 
: now and then like any other fel- 


idoubtedly was hard lines, and we 
:pathised not a little with the chief 
grievance. 

suspense was not protracted. On 
pointed day Mr. Merrett arrived, 
vanied by a slender youth of about 
m, at sight of whom Jack and I 
as though we had been shot. The 
mer was no other than our former 
ellow, Hawkesbury ! 

skeleton had walked into the office 
ld not have been more taken aback. 
persons in the world, who would 
uvssed that this fellow whom we had 
on at Stonebridge House, and had 
ven heard of since, should turn uj 

| the nephew of our employer, ai 
of our own future chiefs at the 


ntlemen,” said Mr. Merrett, ‘this 
ephew, Mr. Hawkesbury. I trust 
1 all be good friends. Eh! what!” 
last exclamation was occasioned b: 
sbury’s advancing first to me an 
> Smith, and shaking our hands, 
o the surprise of everybody. 
ese two gentlemen were at school 
e, uncle,” he said, by way of ex- 
on. ‘It is quite a pleasant sur- 
me to see them again.” 
‘y singular,” said Mr. Merrett; 
glad of it. You'll get on all the 
Harris, perhaps you will allow 
awkesbury to assist you for a day 
, just while he is learning the 


ying, the senior partner vanished 
}own room, leaving Hawkesbury in 
st of his new comrades. 

| not know whether to be glad or 
For myself, though I never quite 
lawkesbury, I had always got on 
th him, and been disposed to believe 
vell-meaning fellow. 

n Jack Smith's account I felt very 
nd not a little uneasy, for they had 
‘hit” it, and from what I could 
ever would. 

ver, for the present at any rate, 
prehensions secmed to be ground- 
‘ Hawkesbury, naturally a little ill- 
among so many strangers, appeared. 
lad to claim the acquaintance of 
hem, and sat down beside him and 
o talk in quite a cordial manner. 

s is a pleasant surprise,” he said 
‘‘who would have thought of see- 
and Batchelor in Uncle Merrett’s 


‘ve been here several months,” re- 
ick, not quite as cordially, I could 
1is old schoolfellow. 

ve you? I’m afraid I shall never 
‘much as you have,” he said, with 
smile. 

w then, young governor,” said 
“ when it’s quite convenient to you 
t to work. on’t put yourself out, 
mt if you can spare the time from 
ind, I should like you to add up 
jamin.” 

kesbury looked a little astonished 
speech, but at once replied, with a 


u aro Mr. Harris, I suppose? I 
2 glad to learn what you can teach 


If Harris had expected to put the new- 
comer down by his Pvitticisms ne was sorely 
mistaken. Hawkesbury coolly seated him- 
self at the desk beside him, and, with the 
air more of 8 man inspecting the work of 
another than of a learner seeking informa- 
tion, he examined the papers and books 
handed to him and catechised Harris as to 
their contents. 

It was evident that he was fully aware 
from the beginning ef his own position at 
the office, and that he wished us all to be 
aware of it also. He adopted a patronising 
air towards me and Jack and the other 
clerks, as if we were already in his employ- 
ment and doing his work. 

“A jolly cool hand,” growled Double- 
day to Crow, in an undertone most unusual 
to him when the principals were out of 
hearing. ‘‘I’m glad I’m not Harris.” 

“‘ Now then, Harris,” said Crow, ‘‘ mind 
how you dot your p’s and q’s, old man— 
I mean your i’s,” 

Hawkesbury looked up from his work 
and said, smiling, 

“TI think Mr. Harris dots his i’s very 
well. What did you say is entered in this 
column, Harris ?’’ 

This was nothing short of a snub to 
Cro: who was quiet for the rest of the 

lay. 

Aitter business, as Jack and I were pro- 


ceeding to walk home, Hawkesbury came 
up and joined our party. 

“‘ Which way are you going?” inquired 
he. ‘I'll join you if I may.” 


We could hardly say no, and yet we 
neither of us relished the offer. However, 
he did not appear to notice our reluctance, 
and walked along with us, conversing in 
his usual pleasant way. 

“‘T hope we shall be good friends at the 
office,” he said, after along uncomfortable 
pause. 

“‘T hope so,” said I, who knew it was 
not much use to rely on Jack Smith to 
kecp up the conversation. 

““T dare say you know,” said he, ‘ that 
my uncle’s idea is for me some day to join 
him and Mr. Barnacle, but of course that 
depends on how I get on.” 

“Yes,” said I, as there was a pause 
here. 

“In any case I hope that won’t make 
any difference between us old school- 
fellows,” he continued. 

“‘T hope not,” again I replied. 

“‘Where are you living in London?” he 
presently asked. 

I told him, and he thereupon proceeded 
to make further kind inquiries as to how 
we liked our quarters, if we had nice 
friends, what we did with ourselves, and 
so on. All of which it fell to my lot to 
answer, as Jack Smith showed no inclina- 
tion to assist me. 

At length we reached the of Style 
Strect, where, as usual, the athletic Billy 
was at his sports. I really believe he spent 
the entire time he was not blacking boots 
in walking round and round his box on 
the palms of his hands with his feet up in 
the air. 

At the sight of his’ patron he dropped 
promptly to attention. 

“Well, Billy,” said Smith, ‘are you 
ready for me ¢”” 

Billy grinned all over his face, as ho 
replied, ‘‘ Yaas,” and at once fell to 
work, 

Hawkesbury watched the incident with 
interest, not quite sure what to make of it, 
and rather taken aback to have our walk 
thus abruptly stopped. 

‘‘Old gal’s bolted agin,” observed Billy, 


in the middle of his task. ‘Are any of 
you blokes saw her?” 

“No,” said Smith, ‘‘ when did she go?” 

“Last night,” said Billy. ‘‘She give 
me a dose fust, and when I come round, 
if she ain’t sloped along of all my browns. 
She’s a rum un.” 

Poor Billy, what a picture of his domestic 
life was this! 

‘Bless you, though,” continued he, 
breathing hard on to the toes of Jack’s 
boot, ‘‘she’ll turn up. When she’s done 
them browns she'll step round for more. 
Bless her old soul!” 

“You ought to keep your money where 
she can’t find it,” suggested Jack. 

‘Tain’t no concern of yourn where I 
keeps my brass. Oh, my eye, there’s a 
nob!” cried he, suddenly perceiving 
Hawkesbury, who all this time had been 
looking on and listening in bewilderment. 
‘‘ Shine ’e boots next, cap’n? Oh my, ain’t 
he a topper?” 

This last appeal was made to Jack, whose 
boots were now clean, and who, of course, 
did not reply. 

““Who’s your friend?” said Hawkes- 
bury to him, with a smile. 

“*My friend’s a shoeblack,” drily replied 
Smith. 

“« Ah, a curious little fellow. Well, as I 
dare say you’ve plenty to say to one another, 
T'll be going. Good-bye,” and he shook 
hands with us both and departed. 

That evening Jack and I had a long and 
painful discussion about Hawkesbury. As 
usual, he had not a good word to say for 
him, while I, on the contrary, thought that 
at any rate he might be well-meaning. 

“All I can say is,” said Jack, “ it 
wouldn’t take much to make me leave 
Hawk Street now.” 

‘*Oh, don’t say that!” Icried, miserable 
at the bare idea. 

“‘Don’t be -afraid,” said he, bitterly. 
“A convict’s son can’t get taken on any- 
where, and I shall just have to stay where 
I am as long as there are the people at 
home to depend on me.” 

He said this in such a sad tone that my 
heart bled for him. Alas! there seemed 
to be anything but happy days in store for 
my friend Smith. 


(To be continued.) 
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GODFREY 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WHICH TEATS OF THE MORAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF AN INGENUOTS NATIVE OF THE Pact 


who lay prostrate before him. He 
looked in his face. 

He was a man of thirty-five or more, 
wearing only a rag round his loins. In 
his features, as in the shape of his head, 
there could be recognised the type of the 
African ne; He was not likely to be 
confounded with the debased wretches of | 
the Polynesian islands, who, with their 
depressed crania and elongated arms, ap- 
proach so strangely to the monkey. 

Now, as he was a negro from Soudan or 
Abyssinia who had fallen into the hands of 
the natives of an archipelago of the Pacific, 
it might be that he could speak English or 
one or two words of the European lan- 
guages which Godfrey understood. But it 
‘was soon apparent that the unhappy man 
only used an idiom that was absolutely in- 
comprehensible—probably the language of 
the aborigines among whom he had doubt- 
less arrived when very young. In fact, 


 Rigebacds at once raised the poor fellow, 


MORGAN: A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Juries Verne, 
Author of ‘The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” etc. 


who had a very intelligent and even honest 
face, replied to the demand which was 
made of him in a single word— 

‘* Carefinotu.” 

“* Carefinotu! ” exclaimed Tartlet. ‘‘Do 
you hear the name? I propose that we 
call him ‘ Wednesday,’ for to-day is Wed- 
nesday, and that is what they always doin 
these Crusoe islands! Is he to be allowed 
to call himself Carefinotu ?” 

“Tf that is his name,” said Godfrey, 
‘why should he not keep it ?” 

And at the moment he felt a hand 
placed on his chest, while all the black's 
physiognomy secmed to ask him what his 
name was. 

“Godfrey !” answered he. 

The black endeavoured to repeat this 
name, but although Godfrey repeated it 
several times, he could not succeed in pro- 
nouncing it in an intelligible fasbion. 


Then he turned towards the professor, as 
if to know his name. 


“ Godfrey raised 


Godfrey had immediately interrogated him 
in English, and had obtained no reply. 


He then made him understand by signs 
that he would like to know his name. 
After many fruitless essays, the negro, 


the poor fellow.” 


“‘'Tartlet,” was the reply of that indi- 
vidual, in a most amiable tone. 

* Tartlet !”’ repeated Carefinotu. 

And it seemed as though this assemblage 
of syllables was more agreeable to his 


vocal chords, for he pronoue! : 
tinctly. " 
The professor appesred to be: 
flattered. In truth he had res: 
Then Godfrey, wishing to px: > 
ligence of the black to some pnit 
make him understand thet bev: 
know the mame of the island. Ht: 
with his hand to the woods m: 
and hills, and then the shore wiz 
them, and then the horizon of thea! 
he interrogated him with lot 
Carefinotu did not at fret a1 
what was meant, and imitating t= 
of Godfrey, he aleo turned anim 
over the 5 


“ Arneka ?” lied Godfrey. 
the soil with his Toot, 50 a3 We 
his demand. 


“ Arneka!” repeated the negr- 

This told Godfrey nothing, =) 
geographical name bore by a 
nor its position in the Pactc ~' 
not remember such a name. i 
bably a native one, little km: 
graphers. 

‘owever, Carefinotu did nt 
looking at the two white ma, ¥ 
some stupor, going irom one t: 
asif he washed to fix in his mint 
ences which characterised tho 
smile on his month disclosed ce 
teeth of magnificent whites 
Tartlet did not examine withats4 
reserve. 

“Té those teeth,” be said, “rt 
eaten human flesh, may my fide 
in my hand.” id 

“ Anyhow, Tartlet,” answerel 
“our new companion no looge Ist 
the poor beggar they were gt"! 
and feed on! That is the mall ae 

What particularly at i 
tion of Carefinotu was the vweapest 
by Godfrey and Tartlet—s © i 
mueket in the hand as the revit 
belt. 

Godfrey easily understoo 
of curiosity. It was ev 
savage had never seen & fren 
to himeelf that this was one of a 
tubes which had launched the thi " 
that had delivered him: Ther 
no doubt of it. eT 

Godfrey, wishing to give bia 
out reason, a high ides of ee 
whites, loaded bis gu, pon 
to Carefinotu a red-legged me wt 
was flying across the Lane sa 
hundred yards away, be © 
quickly, and fired. ‘The bird 

‘At the report the black Eis 
digious leap, which Tartlet © tall 
admire from a choregraphi¢ Pell 
Then repressing his fear, Oa 
bird which with broken wf gil 
through the grass, he Lasvent it 
as a greyhound ran tows’ J 
with many a caper, balf 
stupefaction, broughtit beck 

Tastlet then thought of 
Carefinotu that ee a 
favoured him with the por rn! 
ning; and perceiving a kings” 
seated on ani old stump nea! 


coed 
od 
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ag the stock up to his cheek, when 


y stopped him with, 


turned it round to see if he himself were 
not behind it. 


! Don't fire, Tartlet !” 
ty not?” 
»pose that by some mishap you were 
hit the bird, think how you would 
he estimation of the nigger.” 
1 why should I not hit him?” replied 
with some acerbity. ‘Did I not 
the battle, at more than a hundred 
he very first time I handled a gun, 
of the cannibals full in the chest ? ” 
a touched him, evidently,” said 
“for he fell. But take my ad- 
irtlet, and in the common interest 
tempt fortune twice.” 
wofessor, slightly annoyed, allowed 
to be convinced. He threw the 
to his shoulder with a swagger, and 
wr heroes, followed by Carefinotu, 
d to Will Tree. 
+ the new guest of Phina Island 
th quite a surprise in the habitation 
oily contrived in the lower part of 
ioia. First he had to be shown, by 
hem while he looked on, the use of 
ils, instruments, and utensils. It 
vious that Carefinotu belonged to, 
ived amongst, savages in the lowest 
f the human scale, for fire itself 
to be almost unknown tohim. He 
ot understand why the pot did not 
‘e when they put it on the blazing 
he would have hurried away from 
te great displeasure of Tartlet, who 
itching the different phases of the 
of the soup. Ata mirror, which 
i out to him, he betrayed consum- 
tonishment. Heturned round, and 


17 


“About a hundred of the amphibi. 


lans came on to the beach.” 


“The fellow is hardly a monkey!” ex- 
claimed the professor, with a disdainful 
grimace, 

“No, Tartlet,” answered Godfrey; ‘‘ he 
|is more than a monkey, for his looks 
behind the mirror show good reasoning 
power.” 

“Well, I will admit that he is not a 
monkey,” said Tartlet, shaking his head as 
if only half convinced; ‘‘ but we shall see 
if such a being can be of any good to us.” 

‘«T am sure he will be,” replied Godfrey. 

In any case, Carefinotu showed himself 
quite at home with the food placed 
before him. He first tore it apart, and 
then tasted it; and then I believe that the 
whole breakfast of which they ok— 
the agouti sovp, the ertzidge illed b 
Godfrey, and ‘n> shoulder of mutton wit 
camas and yamph roots—would hardly 
have staye. the hunger which devoured 
him. 

‘The poor fellow has got a good appe- 
tite,” said Godfrey. 

“©Yes,” responded Tartlet; ‘‘and we 
shall have to keep a watch on his cannibal 
instinct.” 

‘Well, Tartlet, we shall make him get 
over the taste of human flesh if he ever 
had it.” 

“* Lwould not be sure of that,” replied the 
professor. ‘It i ppears that once they have 
acquired this taste—” 

hile they were talking, Carefinotu was 
listening with extreme attention. His 
eyes sparkled with intelligence. One 
could see that he understood what was 
being said in his presence. He then spoke 
with extreme volubility, but it was only a 
succession of onomatopaias devoid of 
sense, of harsh interjections with a and ou 
| predominant, like the majority of Poly- 
nesian idioms. 

Whatever the negro was, he was a new 
companion; he might become a devoted 
servant, which the most unexpected chance 
had sent to the hosts of Will Tree. 


“It was a grizzly bear tt’? 
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He was powerful, adroit, active; no 
work came amiss to him. He showed a 
real aptitude to imitate what he saw being 
done. It was in this way that Godfrey 
proceeded with his education. The care of 
the domestic animals, the collection of the 
roots and fruits, the cutting up of the 
sheep or agouties, which were to serve for 
food for the day, the fabrication of a sort 
of cider they extracted from the wild man- 
zanilla apples—he acquitted himself well 
in all theso tasks, after having seen them 
done. 

Whatever Tartlet thought, Godfrey felt 
no distrust in the sava;~:, and never seemed 
to regret having come .-ross him. What 
disquieted him was the pos ‘ble return of the 
cannibals, who now knew te situation of 
Phina Island. 

From the first a bed hed -en reserved 
for Carcfinotu in the room at Will Tree, 
but generally, unless it was r. ‘ning, he 
preferred to sleep outside in som hole in 
the tree, as though he were on guaid over 
the house. 

During the fortnight which followed his 
arrival on the island Carefinotu many times 
accompanied Godfrey on his shooting ex- 
cursions. His surprise was always extremo 
when he saw the game fall hit at such a 
distance; but in his character of retriever 
be showed a dash and daring which no 
ohercles, hedge or busb or stream, could 
stop. 

Gradually beceme quite at- 
tached to this negro. There was only 
one part of his progress in which Care- 
finotu showed any refractoriness; that was 
in learning the English language. Do 
what he might, he could not be prevailed 
upon to pronounce the most ordinary words 
which Godfrey, and particularly Professor 
Tartlet, tried to teach him. 

So the time passed. But if the present 
was fairly supportable, and no immediate 
danger menaced them, Godirey could not 
help asking himself, if they were ever to 
leave this island, by what means they were 
to rejoin their country! Not a day pas3ed 
but he thought of Uncle Will and his 
betrothed. It was not without secret 
apprehension that he saw the bad season 
approaching, which would put between his 
friends and him a barrier still more im- 
passable. 

On the 27th of September a circumstance 
occurred deserving of note. 

If it gave more work to Godfrey and his 
two companions, it at least assured them 
of an abundant reserve of food. 

Godfrey and Carefinotu were busied in 
collecting the molluscs at the extreme end 
of Dream Bay, when they perceived out at 
sea an innumerable quantity of small 
moving islets which the rising tide was 
bringing gently to shore. It was a sort of 
floating archipelago, on the surface of 
which there walked, or flew, a few of those 
sea-birds, with great expanse of wing, 
known as sea-hawks. 

What then were these masses which 
floated landwards, rising and failing with 
the undulations of the waves ? 

Godfrey did not know what to think, 
when Carefinotu_ threw himself down on 
his stomach, and then drawing his head 
back into his shoulder, folded beneath him 
his arms and legs, and began to imitate 
the movements of an animal crawling 
slowly along the ground. 

Godfrey looked at him without under- 
standing these extraordinary gymnastics. 
Then suddenly, 

: Turtles!” he exclaimed. 
‘arefinotu was right. There was quite 


8 square mile of myriads of turtles, swim- 
ming on the surface of the water. 

About a hundred fathoms from the shore 
the greater part of them dived and disap- 
peared, and the sea-hawks, finding their 
footing gone, flew up into the air in large 
spirals. But luckily about a hundred of 
the amphibians came on to the beach. 

Godfrey and the negro had quickly run 
down in front of these creatures, each of 
which measured at the least from three to 
four feet in diameter. Now the only way 
of preventing turtles from regaining the 
sea is to turn them on their backs; and it 
was in this rough task that Godfrey and 
Carcfinotu employed themselves. 

The following days were spent in collect- 
ing the booty. The flesh of the turtle, 
which isexcellent either fresh or preserved, 
could perhaps be kept for a time in both 
forms. In preparation for the winter, 
Godfrey had the greater part salted in such 
a way as to serve for the nceds of each 
day. But for some time the table was 
supplied with turtle soup, on which Tart- 
let was not the only one to regale himself. 

Barring this incident, the monotony of 
existence was in no way ruffled. Every 
day the same hours were devoted to the 
same work. Wou.d not the life become 
still more depressing when the winter 
season would oblige Godfrey and his com- 
panions to shut themselves up in Will 
Tree? Godfrey could not think of it 
without anxiety. But what could he do? 

Meanwhile, be continued the exploration 
of the island, and all the time not occupied 
with more pressing tasks he spent in roam- 
ing about with his gun. Generally Care- 
finotu accompanied him, Tartlet remaining 
behind at the dwelling. Decidedly he was 
no hunter, although his first shot had been 
a master stroke! 

Now on one of these occasions an unex- 
pected incident happened, of a nature to 


gravely compromise the future safety of | 


the inmates ef Will Tree. 

Godfrey aus the black had gone out 
hunting in the central forest, at the foot 
of the hili which formed the principal 
ridge of Phina Island. Since the morning 
they had seen nothing pass but two or 
three entelopes through the high under- 
wood, but at too great @ distance for them 
to fire with any chance of hitting them. 

As Godfrey was not in search of game 
for dinner, and did not, like some so-called 
sportsmen, seek to destroy for destruction’s 
sake, he resigned himself to return empty- 
handed. If he regretted doing so it was 
not so much for the meat of the antelope, 
as for the skin, of which he intended to 
make good use. 

It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. He and his companion after lunch 
were no more fortunate than before. They 
were preparing to return to Will Tree for 
dinner, when, just as they cleared the edge 
of the wood, Carefinotu made a bound; 
then precipitating himself on Godfrey, he 
seized him by the shoulders and dragged 
him along with such vigour that resistance 
was impossible. 

After going about twenty yards they 
stopped. Godfrey took breath, and, turn- 
ing towards Carefinotu, interrogated him 
with a look. 

The black, exceedingly frightened, 
stretched out his hand towards an animal 
which was standing motionless about fifty 
yards off. 

It was a grizzly bear, whose paws held 
the trunk of a tree, and who was swaying 
his big head up and down, as if he was 
going to rush at the two hunters. 


Immediately, without pausing to ti 
Godfrey loaded his gun, and fir< 3 
Carefinotu could hinder him. 

Was the enormous plantigrad: | 
the bullet? Probably. Was b: ki 
They could not be sure, but bis» 
clasped, and he rolled at the fo di 
tree. Delay was dangerous. A 
with so formidable an animal m=: 
the worst results. In the fo 
fornia the pursuit of tne grizzly isi 
with the greatest danger, even ‘9 
sional hunters of the beast. 

And so the black seized Godiry 
arms to drag him away in the di 
Will Tree, and Godfrey, wm 
that he could not be too cautious, 
resistance. 


(To be continued.) 
. ———+-e-—__ 


OUR NOTE 800k. 


QUOIT RULES. 


than 5}1b. in weight, nor more than $jin o4 
side, and Sito, in the inafde, nor more th. * 
height, and made of malleable iron. Quit 
partially faced, with steel shall not @ © 
allowed. 

8. The pins shall be placed in temper: 
confined by a wooden frame. and shal: 
more than three inches, Pits tobe not Ies:'+4 
feet long, and the exposed point half a 


meter. 
4. The pins shall be placed at such dit 
as may be agreed upon, and placed in the: 
clay. The pins to be readjusted and the (2: ~ 
‘a gree 
one urapirt #2 
BS 


only at the discretion of the umpire. 

5. No quoit shall count that is 
than 18 inches from the pin. 

6. When a match is play ed, 
chosen by each side, and their decision 
Should, however, an’ umpire have occas: 
another in his place, the last-named in al! = 
be the umpire for the time being. No re" 
the umpires shall interfere, Lut each oF 
instruct his men if requested. ser 

7.A player in delivering his quoit stall 
his foot opposite the pin, but pet more ‘thas? 
therefrom, and must deliver his quoit befor 
step is completed. Should he not de» * | 
pitched shall be called a ‘‘no quoit,” and i" 
same as a ‘‘no quoit,” as per Rule ll | 

8. The two quoits nearest the pin shal! 
each, if belonging to the same side. If wt 
the nearest quoit counts one The quoit tet 
top of the pin to count before a sidetourle! 

9. When the inside of a quoit, taken 
from the pin upwards, shall surround 1! 
pin, it shall be called a ringer, and coa 
player has two quoits in this position, th: 
two each, unless his opponent has one 1 
then the last rivger only shall count aan 

10. No quoit count as a ringer ¥ 
under it covers, in a perpendicular direc: 
of the top of the pin. 

11. If a quoit when 
rounding the clay in alighting, 
the frame, it shail be called a ‘no quo! : 
count or hinder any other quoit from ¢: 
shall at once be removed, : 

12, No clay shall be removed in me 
tance of a quoit from the pin, neithet 
be removed to facilitate the measuremeo'> 

13. When two quoits belonging to oP 
shall rest at equal distances from ¢he }"2 
player shall retain his lead. 


ints att #4 
14, Any player claiming a point or point #8", 
ing one quoit shall not be at liberty & 5° 
play his second quoit. ad 

15. A player in any match must have sas ad 
of the club he plays with for at least « 
month previous to that time. 
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A STRANGE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


By W. W. Fexn, Autor or ‘THe Boup Rescug,’’ Ere. 


| joy was now as great as before had 
been my anguish, and ere loug 7 was 
ling by a gate leading into a meadow 
h 1 presumed belonged to the aforesaid 
ge. I mounted the gate to look 
nd, and at the distance of two large 
; from where I stood I saw a road 
ng in the direction of the town. I 
not the slightest idea, of course, where 
s, but that did not trouble me greatly 
ng as I was near human habitation. 
termining at once to make for the 
, [ was soon across one of the mea- 
and into the other, heading for the 
by which I was to get on to the high- 
I was scarcely twenty yards from 
hen suddenly a loud roar behind me 
the air. For a moment I could not 
ine what it was, but stopping and 
sing round, to my horror I beheld 
close to me a huge black bull, with 
srect, leaping and bounding towards 
At the sight my hair seemed to raise 
1at from my head, and I stood half 
ysed with fear for one instant. The 
I started off at break-neck speed, truly 
ear life. I had not gone ten yards, 
ver, ere I either caught my foot in 
thing, or my legs gave way under me, 
. fell headlong flat on the ground. 
dizzy sensation came over me. In 
ination I felt the furious beast’s horns 
, ribs—my end I believed was at hand. 
1ake the situation the more fearful, 
thing appeared to hold me to the 
nd. I could not have risen for a 
sand pounds. The horror of that 
te I shall never forget, and as I heard 
aud of the furious animal’s galloping 
; on the turf I dug my face into the 
grass and tried to nerve myself for 
was to ensue. 
sharp kick on my foot made me look 
nd to my amazement and relief there 
the black brute, having apparently 
nsciously galloped over my prostrate 
, rushing off to the other side of the 
just as though he were still pursuing 
Springing on to my legs, I flew to 
rate, scrambled over it, and in another 
ent was in the road, safe, though 
fied well-nigh out of my life. Now 
y overcome, I sat down on a bank by 
roadside and began to cry as if my 
. would break, thanking God the while, 
aver, for my escape, but beginning to 
this, perhaps, was Only another duly- 
ded punishment for my folly. 
ghtly relieved in mind after my cry, I 
ntly arose and proceeded along the 
. By this time darkness had quite 
n, and I suppose I had gone more than 
a mile, when I sighted directly in 
- some lights, and as I drew nearer to 
» I knew I was reaching the town. 
rst I had a strong disinclination to go 
it, but famished and tired as I was I 
bound to do so. 


little way up the street by which it is 


red I came upon a coffec-shop, over the 
‘of which were the words, ‘‘ Well-aired 
.”’ Whatever might come of it, I now 
rmined to take one of these and get 
» fuod, and I put my band into my 
et and produced twopence. I could 
: sunk into the earth with despair, and 
that I believed every passer-by was 
ing at me should have again burst out 


PART IL. 


crying. Twopence! how could that be? 
I had a well-filled purse in my ket, 
when I left the schoel. The truth flashed 
across my mind—of course in my fall it 


must have tumbled out of my loose trousers ; 


pocket, for those were the days of peg-top 
ags. What wasI to do? In a strange 
place, miles from friends, twopence was of 
no use at all. It would, however, buy a 


piece of bread, so I scanned the bill of fare ! 


in the window, and read, ‘‘ Small cup of 
coffee 1d., slice of bread and butter $d.” 

Should I enter? Yes. 
something to allay the cravings of nature. 
8o in I went, and asked for the coffee and 
two slices of bread-and-butter in a tone 
which I calculated would ward off any sus- 
picion ef my being a young runaway. The 
meagre repast refreshed me, but I could 
have eaten half a dozen times as much. 
The comfortable coffee-room, too, made me 
unwilling to turn out in. Oh, that I 
might only be allowed to rest there for an 
hour or so! Everybody about, however, 
seemed ‘to turn upon me a cold, unsym- 
pathetic gaze, which made me shrink with 
fear, and just before half-past eight I once 
more went forth into the bleak, cheerless 
March night, more miserable and unhappy 
than I had ever been in my life. 

Not liking to go into the principal 
thoroughfares, I bent my way through 
some poor and dirty streets, until at length 
I found myself again on the outskirts of 
the town and close to a railway station. 
Here, at least, was a chance of learning 
whither I had roamed. The name on the 
platform was familiar to me—it was that 
of a place somo twenty miles from our 
school at Brookmead. I had been on the 
tramp nearly seven hours, and must have 
walked and run, then, twenty miles. No 
wonder I wanted a rest! Ah, a rest! 
where should I pass the night ? I thought 
of my comfortable bed at school. What 
would I not have given to be preparing to 
get into it at that moment ? for it looked at 
present as though there would be no alter- 
native but to continue my wanderings till 
morning: Could I not find a shed some- 
where, however, in which to curl myself 
up? 

Not far from the station I came upon one, 
on the other side of a hoarding, a gap in 
which I presently found. Getting through 


i this, although it was quite dark, I presently 


made out that I was close upon a line of 
rails, and that the shed was over the end of 
asiding. Acoupleof empty goods tracks 
were standing in it. 

In spite of the darkness, I groped my 
way about, and found that the fin ost: 
contained a lot of straw, and into this I 
got. Entirely sheltered from the wind, in 
my forlorn condition it seemed deliciously. 
cozy. Snuggling down amongst the straw, 
dead-beat as I was, I had scarcely stretehed. 
out my weary limbs ere I fell sound asleep. 

For a long time, no doubt, my slumbers 
were quite undisturbed; but at length a 
certain restlessness overtook me, and I 
fancied I was being jolted from side to 
side, but still far too sleepy to be thoroughly 
aroused, I began to dream—to dream that 
I was flying, gradually ascending into the 
clouds, whilst down below I could see my 
father and mother and a lot of my friends 
beckoning me and entreating me to come 


I must have | 


back, until at last, when I imsgined I was 
farthest away, I suddenly found myself in 
their midst. How this had come about I 
did not at first seem to care, although it 
puzzled and disturbed me. I was growing 
more and more perplexed, when suddenly I 
; Was rudely aroused from my slumbers by a 
gruff voice calling out, ‘‘ Hullo, young sir! 
what ’ve you been up to? There’s been & 
fine to-do about you! They have sent a 
hue and cry after you everywhere. Here 
now, wake up!” 

A rough shake caused me lazily to open 
my eyes to see who this disturber might be. 
He was a railway porter, and the moment 
I saw his face I knew it, and was instantly 
wide awake. Rising quickly from my bed 
of straw, I gazed around, utterly bewil- 
| dered, and for a minute I could not believe 
I was really in my right senses. Surely I 
must be dreaming still, for, instead of the, 
railway truck being in the pitchy darkness 
of the shed where I had got into it, it was 
now standing at the tail of a train in broad 
daylight beside the platform of Brookmead 
8tation ! 

‘“How on earth did ye get in here? 
Have ye suddenly dropped into this here 
truck from them clouds?” cried the 
porter, well-nigh as astonished as I was. 

‘* How—how came this truck here?” I 
asked, when I gained my speech; ‘‘I got 
into it at ——” 

“Very likely; and you was hooked on 
and brought out of the siding without 
being seen, else they’d have made ye pay 
yr fare. I reckon they will as it is. 
Howsomever, this truck is going to be filled 
with them there crates of crockery to go to 
Lunnon,” answered the man, “and lucky 
for ye is’t I didn’t pop ’em in atop of ye. 
If I had—why, you'd a’ been flattened out 
like a mummy 80 as even. y’r own mother 
wouldn’t have knowed ye!” 

I glanced at the huge packing-cases 
standing on the platform, and could not 
repress _a shudder as I saw what a narrow 
escape I had had from having them hoisted 
in on top of me. 

«But there,” continued the porter, ‘‘ out 
ye come. You'll catch it hot when the 
doctor gets ye into his hands, I’ll wager.” 

As he spoke ho seized hold of me and 
lifted me bodily out of the truck. 

“Hero, Jim,” he called out to a youth 
who was standing by; ‘‘just show this 
young gentleman the way to school, will 
ye? Having been away from it so long, 
he might perhaps forget to take the right 
direction if he goes alone.” 

“Right!—this way, sir,” was the response, 
as the. knowing country lad walked up to 
me with the air of a soldier who feels proud 
of being placed as sentinel over some dis- 
tinguished prisoner. I learned afterwards 
that a reward had been offered for my re- 
covery, ‘and of cotrse he was going to 
claim it. 

I need not attempt to say here how small 
I felt as I was thus marched off under the 
guard of this fellow, or what my sensations 
were at the thought of meeting Dr. 
Bla, . They were not enviable, cer- 
tainly, and added to the stiffness of my 
limbs consequent on my unusual bed and 
previous exertions, I was altogethor suffi- 
ciently miserable. Still, a sense of glad- 
ness Came’ over—me -at« being thus 
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unexpectedly returned like a bad penny | 


I was at least in safety 
again, whatever punishment might be in 
store for me, and I could not fail to re- 
member that had I awoke in a strange 
lace, twenty miles off and without a 
thing in my pocket, I should have been 
in a pretty plight. The thought nerved 
me to bear bravely, but with becoming 
humility, the master’s certain anger. 
When we reached the school all the boys 


whence I came. 


were at breakfast. The doctor was at’ 


once informed of my return, and I was 
ordered straight into the dreaded presence. 
My mind is a little indistinct as to the 
first thing he said or did. I have some 
recollection of seeing the good old gentle- 
man rise from the desk at which he was 
sitting, and without uttering a word begin 
walking up and down the room as if for a 
wager. At least a dozen times he paced 
the whole length of the apartment, every 
now and then clearing his throat as though 
he were going to speek My agony of 
mind was indescribable. My heart beat like 
a sledge-hammer, and my knees appeared 
to be doubling up under me. The suspense 
was horrible, but as I think of it now I 
cannot but laugh at the absurdity of the 
doctor’s restless behaviour and the comical 
expression of angry doubt which every now 
and then crossed his naturally kind face. 
The truth was, he could not in the first 
place bring himself to speak for very joy 
at my return, and in the second I believe 
he did not know whether to reprimand me 
in anger or not. Of course, I counted 
esch of his passionate strides as helping to 
add to the storm of temper that was pre- 
sently to burst upon my offending head. 


At last he sat down again at hisdesk ; still for 
a minute he did not utter a word. Then he 
half ejaculated, ‘‘ Well,” in a tone exceed- 
ingly gentle, but stopped short as though 
| questioning whether it was the right key 
to begin in after all. Once more he rose 
and took another pace or two to the end of 
the room. Then, returning to his chair, he 
at last began, 

‘* My boy, come here.” 

His tone was firm, but not harsh, and 
when I had got to his side he laid his hand 
kindly on my shoulder. 

** Now, what have you to say for your- 
self ?” he asked, in a voice which quivered 
' with some emotion. 

I could not answer, but burst into a 
| genuine cry of repentance. So different 
‘ was the doctor’s manner from what I had 
‘expected, that I was mure overcome by it 
, than I should have been by any amount of 
| exemplary punishment. After a time, how- 
ever, I managed somehow, in answer to his 
questions, to tell him all that had hap- interminable ecrapes. I think you br 
pened to me since I left the school, and been sufficiently punished now, 1 «| 
then in the most pesca fashion he | nothing of your having lost the whe: :| 
showed me the folly and stupidity of , your pocket-money for the rest of +) 
having acted as I had done. term.” al 

‘““My lad,” be said, as he concluded, | With a heart overflowing with gnitit+! 
‘‘whether or not the imposition I set you | I thanked the good old gentleman snd 
was too severe it was your duty to have | him. That truly was a lesson to ‘7 
done it, and what you went through yes- | life, and from that day forth I think! es 
terday was surely bad enough to show you | say that I have acted with rather o- 
how wrong you were in the course you | precaution, and so saved myself from nxt) 
took. To point out nothing else, just sup- | a trouble. My experience may serve #4 
pose that instead of that railway truck | warning to headstrong boys, who ¥« 
being run down here it had been taken ; do well to take a hint from it, and six 
hundreds of miles away, and you fast | for their motto that which I negkca 
asleep in it. How would you have got on | —viz., ‘‘ Look before you leap.” 
then? You indeed have much to be (THE END.) 


thankful for in the providence—for it « 

| hava been nothing else— which bry: 
you, against your will, perhaps, t 
place whence you started. It is -- 
strangest of all railway accidents I «- 
| heard of, as well in its character as : > 
: consequences. They don’t usually ter 
nate so favourably. This has cer:- 
been 8 lucky one for you, and I hope ;. 
may never be in another less hapjr. x: 
‘now I think you had better go ui = 
, Some breakfast.” 
I felt I could have hugged bin. u:! 
| lingered irresolute for a moment. Tha! 
said, 

‘* Will you say that you forgive me. «: 
‘I am very sorry for what—for what | br: 
done.” 

“I believe it, and I do forgive yu. + 
answered. ‘‘ At the same time, let it te: 
warning to you in future. Neve c= 

‘way if you can help it to your impes- 
_temper. If you do it will get ywr 
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O’GRAHAME: BOY 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


AND 


MAN. 


Author of “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” ete 


CHAPTER I.—LIFE IN THE GREAT FOREST—BROTHER 


qe t forest. 

The forest of Cairntrie. 
*ar away in the very centre of the Scot- 
: Highlands it lies; so broad and wide 
t, that you might journey for days and 
‘a on its outskirts, yet not be able to 
t your way around it. Lost in its 
‘the and you would be lost indeed. For 
esa some friend]. keeper found you and 
ame your guide, the dreary winds 
ald sing your dirge, and your bones, 
vuried, might bleach for months. * 
o this great forest are hills and lakes 

streams, and it is the home par eacel- 
e of the red deer of Scotland, Wild and 
rare they as the unchangeable moun- 
8 from which they gazé proudly down 
their woody domains. It was of some 
1 place as this that Professor Wilson, 
t und angler, penned these lines: 


ow lonesome and wild! yet the wildness is 
rife 

Tith the stir of enjoyment—the spirit of 
life. 


he glad fish leaps up in the heart of the 
lake, 

‘hose depths at the sudden plunge sullenly 
quake. 

late on the fern-bush the grasshopper 
sings, 

nd away in the midst of his roundelay 
springs 

“hile up on yon hill, in silence reimote, 


he cuckoo unseen is ~eating his note.” 


hey tell me that the forest of Cairntrie 


is also the home of a race of beings still 
more interesting than red deer. That 
banished by civilisation from the woody 
dells and dingles of merrie England, the 
fairies have migrated to this romantic 
region. That here in straths and glens, in 
many a ferny glade, in many a birchen 
hollow, they still may be seen holding 
their revels under the midnight stars, or 
dancing by the light of the glowworm’s 
torch. 


=e 


Early Days, and a @reat Troublo, 


AND SISTER—THE PARTING, 


Leaving braes that ‘are green with the 
rustling foliage of the silvery birch, or 
purple with the heather's bloom, a river 
plunges into the gloom of the pine forest 
and disappears. And if you follow its 
winding course, you will find it at times 
flowing onwards dark and dreamily be- 
nenth the lofty trees, as if loth to leave 
their leafy shade; at times rushing along 
with heedless 5) among rocks and over 
boulders, as if in sudden fear of the lone- 


é some gloom around it, and anon dashing in, pearly foum 
through a narrow chasm, then, falling dowu, down, 
down for huodreds of feet into a dark pool, the black 
depth of which one shudders even to think of. 


But 


sweetest Howerets, born of the forest's balmy breath. 


and nurtured by the rainbowed spray of the cascade, nod 
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over the rocky walls of tif abyss, and 


gladden even that. 

Come with me into the forest, for here 
we shall find our hero, young Stanley 
O’Grahame, and his little sister Ailie. 

Here is many a pleasant spot, many a 
ferny flowery nook, many a leafy labyrinth 
green-carpeted with moss and odorous 
with the scent of pines. We may miss the 
song of the nightingale, but our ears will 
drink in the ringing notes of the speckled 
mavis and the plaintive piping of the 
blackbird, and we may listen to the mourn- 
ful croodle of the cushat, deep hid in the 
thicket of spruce, and the wild scream of 
the curlew hovering in mid air. We may 
sce the nests of the hoody crow, the brown 
owl, the hawk, and the solitary caper- 
cuilzie, and at times, far up in heaven’s 
blue, we may catch glimpses of an im- 
mense bird slowly circling round—the 
great golden-headed eagle. Our footsteps 
shall startle the bounding red deer, but the 
leveret and coney will scarcely scurry away 
at our approach ; and as we push our way 
through the branching breckans, from its 
little den cautiously shall peer forth the 
pole-cat and eye us curiously as we pass. 

Oh! the world of life that is to be found 
in this beautiful forest, on its mountains 
and hills, in its tarns and streams, on every 
branch and twig and leaf, beneath the 
ferns, and in the very flower-bells them- 
selves. If you wandered here as often as 
I do, and if you wandered but to wonder 
and admire and worship the Creator 
through His creatures, then, instead of 
fearing and fleeing from you, every animal, 
from the gentle dormouse to the moun- 
tain deer, would love you and look upon 
you as, like themselves, a denizen of the 
woods. 

But where is our hero ? Where is Stanley 
O’Grahame and his sister Ailie ? 

Let us shout for him until the forest 
Tesounds again. 

‘Stanley! Stanley! Stanley O’Grahame, 
where are you?” 

But Stanley answers not. For, to tell 
you the truth, Stanley O’'Grahame is no- 
where on the face of the earth. Nor his 
sister either. 

Let us look for them elsewhere. 

Hullo! what is this leaning against the 
tree? A gun, I declare! 

And what is this lying on the mossy 
sward? Why, it isa hat! 

And to whom do the gun and the hat 
belong? To our heroand Ailie, if I am not 
much mistaken. But wherein the name of 
mystery have they got to? Well, I can tell 
you. It was a Saturday, you must know, 
and so Stanley had not to go to school, 
and as he always spent his holidays in the 
great forest of Cairntrie, his sister and he 
left their mother’s humble cottage quite 
early in the morning, he with his gun, sho 
with her little fishing-rod and basket, and 
they had been wandering about all the 
day, and a lovely summer’s day it was. 
They had caught not a few trout, they had 
found many a sweetly pretty fern, and 
captured some of the rarest butterflies and 
moths. They had dined in the forest too; 
they had built a fire in a rocky corner, and 
fried their fish gipsy-fashion, and their des- 
sert was wild strawberries, which they 
enjoyed very much. But they had grown 
tired at last of roaming about, and felt 
very glad to throw themselves down to 
rest by the banks of a clear purling brook- 
let, which, for the most part, went singin; 
along over its pebbly bed, but subside 
every here and there into a quiet sandy- 

‘bottomed pool. It was near such a pool 


that th 
they had watched with interest the antics 
of a whole crowd of minnows, who were 
mobbing a big water beetle, and apparently 
laughing at his ungainly efforts to escape, 
until at long last a large round-nosed red- 
speckled trout came sailing into the very 
centre of them, like a man-o’-war frigate 
among 8 flect of fishing smacks, and they 
darted off in all directions. 

Then, 

“Tsay, Ailie,” Stanley had said. 

“© Yes, Stan.,” Ailic hud answered. 

“*Let us climb away up into the topmost 
branches of that green becch-tree.” 

“Come on, then, Stan.!” Ailie had 
cried; ‘‘I’ll go first.” 

What « world of foliage was there! 
What a sea of sighing leuves, glistening 
in the sunshine, fanned by the summer air, 
and musical with the hum of wild bees. 
They had soon lost sight of the earth alto- 
gether, but had continued to climb and 
climb as long as they thought the branches 
would bear them; and then, side by side, 
the brother's arm around his sister’s waist, 
they had sat them down on a bough. 

My hero and Ailie are there, then, when 
I first introduce them to your notice. They 
have quite lost sight of the earth long ago, 
and, indced, they have forgotten all about 
it. They know, I dare say, that it is away 
down there, somewhere beneath those 
clouds of living green ; but what is the 
lower world, with all its cares and its sor- 
rows, tothem? They are in a little leafy 
heaven of their own, and as happy and 
contented as any of the great deoweys 
looking velvety bees that are droning 
around them. 

I wonder that the hum of the myriad 
bees, mingling with the whispering of the 
summer breeze, does not send them both to 
sleep. But I think they are quite alive to 
the fact that dropping off to sleep would 
mean dropping off the branch, and so they 
are wide cnough awake. 

And well they may be, for Stanley is 
telling his little sister, who is gazing up 
into his face with round, wondering eyes, 
an oft-repeated tale, but one ehe is never 
tired of listening to. 

‘And you know, Ailie,” the boy is say- 
ing, ‘‘ you were only a baby then; you're 
seven now, you know, and I am nearly a 
man—I’m twelve. But oh, Sissie! I will 
never forget that terrible night as long as 
I live! What a lovely farm ours was! 
even its ruins are lovely still! We used to 
have ten pairs of horses working together 
in one field, Ailie. Then father was so big 
and strong and beautiful. But people 
often said the steading was built too close 
to the river. Well, Ailiedear, I was in the 
harvest-field, when suddenly it grew all 
dark, and the thunder began to roll and 
the lightning to flash, and then it came on 
to rain and hail. Ob! such awful, awful 
rain! And all the afternoon it rained and 
poured, and the night closed in all black 
and dismal. I had gone to bed, but I was 
awakened at midnight with the shout, 
‘The river is coming down!’ I think I 
must have been washed out of bed, but my 
mother caught me—and she had you, too, 
Ailie—and then she fled with us up on to 
higher ground, and there we stood all the 
livelong night in the torrents of rain and 
in the darkness, and mother praying for 
poor father, who was not with us, and 
whom we never, never saw again. He is 
in heaven, Ailie, and maybe he sees us here 
at this very moment. . Well, Sissie, in the 
morning we could see nothing of the farm, 
and nothing at all anywhere but the great 


had sat down, and for a time 


rolling river that had risen higher tha =: 
houses and higher than the tallest tm 
Ailie. Oh! it was fearsome, Sissie—x. 
some!” 

The boy shudders, and clasps his is: 
closer to his side. 

“But,” says his little comforter, °+ 
are very happy now in our cottage, a 
we, Stan. ? And we have mother and( 2 
and pussy and the two cows. And ix:: 
ts in heaven, isn’t he, Stan. ?” 

**Yes, Sissie, I’m sure of that,” 2: 
Stan. 

Then there is silence for a time, mis 
children watch the bees. 

Presently the sweet, clear voice of si: 
breaks it. ‘‘ What will you do wha i 
are a man, Stanley ?” 

“Oh!” says Stanley, ‘I mean t - 
something long, long before I ams ec. 
Indeed, I oight to do something nos.‘ 
I ain very, very tall for my age.” | 

“ You are very, very handsome,” +- 
his sister. | 

“Tam going to be a sailor, Sist.< 
travel all over the world and see sts 
countries, and have such fun—jax » 
same as Tom Cringle had, you kw 
wild adventures like Stanley and Lit: 
stone and Robinson Crusee!” 

‘*Qh, but not the island, Stan.‘” s* 
Ailie. H 

“Well,” replies Stan., thought; 
“perhaps not the island, althoagh = 
would be very nice too.” ‘ 

“But then, Stan.,” persists Aili, < 
course you won't go away to leave &*” 
a long, long, lcng time yet. Se : 
course not!’ Stan.” . 

“Well, Sissie, I don’t know; it = 
be sooner than we think, because 
Uncle Mackinlay out in America, st¢ 
so good and kind, and he has prom 
‘make a man of me,’ Alie; and if be*? 
to send for me I would have to go at t+ 

Ailie creeps close to him and shudie 

“Look! look!” she cries. “Lui * 
the evil bird!” 

“* Craik—craik—craik !” screams a=* 
pie on a bough close beside them. “C~ 
—craik—craik—craik!” : 

Stanley pitches his hat at it, amé~ 
bird disappears. So does the bat. 

“I should die, Stanley, if you *" 
going away soon.” y 

“Providence will protect me, 4° 
wherever I go,” says Stanley, 
“And T'll come back rich, Ailie. 
will take another big farm like dear fats 
and mother and you and I will &* 
happy, won’t we, Sissie?” 

But Sissie did not answer. 

From the language in which they 
the reader will perceive that thee 
children were a stamp above the ondiis 
boys and girls one mects in s Higi! 
glen. They were. For, poor thought 
widowed mother was, she spared aes 
with their education. Mrs. 0'Gne* 
had married young. She was the dau: 
of a clergyman, and wedded a we! 
farmer. They prospered in life, and! 
existence was a very happy one, ut 
awful night when the river rose and '¥"; 
away servants and master, cattle = 
harvest, leaving only desolation and 1 
where eae and plenty had smiled bi 

By the help of kindly neighbours ~, 

idow had been enabled to take the = 
cottage by the forest edge which they" 
occupied, and by the help of a 
and croft they managed to eke 
humble existence. de 

The great lord who owned the is A 
forest of Cairntrie promised to take Ste" 
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Grahame as a keeper, but the boy’s 
‘oud spirit rebelled against the idea. He 
224 Ly loved a free life, it is true. And he 
ved nature in all her varied moods. There 
@s mot a flower, there was not a weed he 
ms mot familiar with; there was not a 
ceyping thing he could not have told you 
L about, nor an animal in brae-land, field, 
forest, nor a fish in lake or stream, which 
knew not the habits of. And as for 


rds, he knew them all individually and- 


inmutely. Firstly, ne could tell you the 
_-me of any bird from listening a few 

20nds to its notes ; secondly, he could tell 
-y_ bird from its eggs; and, thirdly, he 
wuld tell any bird from the build of 


mer. 
“~He was, indeed, a roving boy, but withal 
= good boy, although somewhat dreamy 
’ - & poetic; he never stirred abroad without 
- 200k. 
=I wish I could linger here a little 
ager, and tell you more about Stanley 
* Grahame’s peaceful life at home, for 
ld and stormy are the scenes through 
rich he has to pass in the future that lies 
fore him. 
Suffice it to say that Stanley loved his 
me, his mother and sister, oh! so dearly. 


me to think of? What would he be 
orth ? Worth! Why, simply the value 
ia reckless, careless man, without a stake 
life. But a boy at sea or ina foreign 
ad will be apt to be brave and good and 
e if he has a home for his thoughts to 


. ‘ What would they say in England ?” 
uld he show the white feather? or 
uld his cheeks blunch with terror on the 
rmiest day at sea that ever blew? No; 


« juld they say in England?” 
= Evening was creepin; 


ilked up through the garden and entered 
eir mother’s cottage. 

They found her in tears. 

There was a letter lying on the table, to 


OLLOWING Ar- 
nold’s exam- 
le, Baron de 
’Estradetook 
up his head- 
uarters in 
the wood- 
man’s hut, 
but he had 
not to trou- 
ble the hos- 
pitality of the 
old Acadian. 
wit The house 
7% empty. David Michaux and his 
; sughter bad dissppeared during the bat- 
4le,” No ono knew whither they had gone. 


+ mest without secing either eggs or | followed ere Stanle~ O’Grahame’s depar- 


And what would a sailor be who had no | our young hero’s bedroom came the gentle 


ject comrades would notice it, and ‘‘ What | 


o’er the glen; 
yen hand in hand Stanley und his sister | there are signs of recent tears about them. 


which she merely pointed, and Ailie’s wee 
heart seemed to stand still as Stanley read 
it. It was from Captain Mackinlay, the 
uncle in America. 

The time for parting had come, then. 
Stanley was almost ordered to get ready at 
once and leave home to join his uncle. 
What could he do but obey? What could 
his widowed mother do? It was very hard 
to part with her boy, but then parting had 
to come sooner or later, and she woulds| 
not, dared not, spoil his prospects. 

“No,” she said to herself; ‘‘love is no 
love at all that cannot make a sacrifice. 
My boy must go.” 

‘We will pass over the week or two that 


ture. Probably the bittersst part of the poor 
mother’s grief lay in the sad fact that she 
could not accompany her son even as far 
as Aberdeen. But poverty and home 
duties forbade. He must go all alone. 

It was early dawn ona lovely morning 
—the morning of Stanley O’Grahame’s 
departure to begin the battle of life in 
earnest. The blackbirds had not long 
begun to pipe, the chaffinches were trilling 
their bold, bright songs, the cushats 
croodling in the spruce-fir copse. For | 
through the widely-opened casement of 


sighing of the wind among the pine-trees ; 
that and the song of birds mingled with 
the distant bleating of sheep were all 
the sounds to be heard. 

Early though it was the boy lay wide 
awake, although his eyes were closed and 
he seemed to sleep. 

Half an hour passes away, then the door 
which had been a little ajar slowly opens, 
and there stands a figure one might have 
taken for Stanley’s guardian angel. 

It is Ailie. 

All draped in white is the winsome wee 
lassie, with naked feet, and hair floating | 
over her shoulders. Her mournful big 
blue eyes look none the less lovely because 


One look at that sad pale face tells the 
brother all. She has never closed an eye, 
she has been weeping, she has been think- 
ing only of him—thinking and praying; 
and now she has come to be near him for a 
portion of the short time that is before 
them. 

She thought he was asleep, but seeing 
he is awake the child sister advances ra- 
pidly, and sinks into the chair by his pil- 
low, and over this pillow both arms are 
flung in the wild abandonment of grief ; her 
head sinks on her arms and she sobs as if 
her heart would break. The brother does 
not attempt in words to stem this torrent 
of sorrow. How could he? Poor lad, he 
is nearly breaking down himself. All day 
before he had been trying to keep up her 
heart by imaginary tales of all the fine 
countries he would see, and all the fine 
things he would bring home, and how often 
he would write, and how happy they would 
be when he returned; but all this is past 
now, so he does not strive to stay her 
tears. He only draws one of her arms 
round his neck and gently pats her on the 
shoulder as a mother does her baby. ‘Her 
sobs, by-and-by, get less violent, the heart 
has been somewhat relieved; but short, 
auick sighs still testify to the violence of 
her grief. 

Without moving from his position, or 
disturbing the little arm entwined about 
his neck, the boy with his right hand pulls 
off from his own bed the big Scotch plaid 
—it was their father’s—and draws it round 
his sister's form. 

The blackbird flutes, the cushat croodles 
in the spruce thicket, then the sun glints 
down the glen and floods it all with beauty, 
gilding the en of the lofty firs, and 
silvering the bosom of the swiftly-flowing 
river; more birds awake and join tbcir 
voices to swell the morning melody, and 
the wind still sighs softly through the pine- 
trees with a sound like falling water, but 
the brother and sister sleep. 

And when the mother comes at last to 


She stands for a moment as if undecided, | the room to see if her boy be stirring, she 


then with her eyes fixed on the boy’s face 


she timidly advances, and then Stanley 
opens his eyes and their glances meet. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


By Louis RovssEuEt, 


Author of “ The Two Cabin-Boys,” etc. 
CHAPTER XVIIIl.—THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


By tne sad irony of fate, Ralph was, at 
the colonel’s order, installed in the shed 
which had already served him as a place 
of refuge. A sentry watched the door of 
his prison. Again did calm reign over the 
valley where a few hours before there rang 
the shouts of battle. The soldiers were 
busy removing the wounded aad carrying 
them under the tents abandoned by the 
English, where the regimental surgeon and 
his assistant did all they could to relieve 
the unfortunates. At the foot of the hill 
a deep ditch had been dug, and therein 
were Vaid the dead, friends and enemies 
alike, side by side. The fight had been a 


murderous one, and the ditch was long and 
deep and full. 


finds them so, and steals away on quietest 
tiptoe to prepare the morning meal. 
(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. fe 


The Indians under Red Fox had left the 
camp on the trail of Arnold and tho fugi- 
tives in hope of cutting off stragglers. 

Night had come, and alone in his prison 
Ralph was reflecting on his sad position. 
At first he had thought that he would only 
have to speak to have his innocence ac- 
knowledged, or, at the least, to have his 
fault forgiven. But neither La Ramée nor 
Captain Sireuil had believed him, and ho 
felt that the others would not be more in- 
dulgent. . 

And then everything told against him. 
His presence on the battle-field in the 
midst of Arnold’s men, with an English 
musket in his hand, was>only one morc « * 
the ‘proofs of his guilt: One man « 
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could have explained matters, and that 
man had fled, abandoning him in a way 
that was unaccountable, for before he had 
beon put in prison Ralph had heard of 
the disappearance of David and Eva. Their 
bodies had not been found among those on 
the plain. 

“At the least,” thought the lad, ‘ they 
have escaped.” 

But he remained alone, without a de- 
fender, overwhelmed by appearances, and 


‘How can you propose such a thing to 
me?” continued Ralph, in a tone of sor- 
rowful reproach—‘‘ you, the brave, loyal 
La Ramée! You would have poor 
Fortune suffer for me!” 

‘Oh, as far as that goes,” said the ser- 
geant, ingenuously, ‘‘I was not going to 
get that rascal La Fortune in a mess; I 
was going to stay here in your place, and 
when they came—” 

“And when they came,” interrupted 


“Four grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, escerted him." 


an ignominious death which had already ' 
seized on him was threatening him again. | 

‘*Well,” murmured Ralph, sadly, ‘‘better | 
fall under French bullets than remain hang- 
ing on Arnold’s gallows.” 1 

And now he seemed to hear a slight 
noise. Some one was opening the door 
with great care, and soon an athletic figure 
appeared in the opening, standing out; 
against the bright glare from some neigh- 
bouring bivouac fire. 

“Hush!” said a voice, which Ralph 
recognised as that of La Ramée; ‘don't 
make a noise!” 

The sergeant shut the door behind him 
with the same care, and advanced on tip- 
toe towards Ralph. Soon their hands met, 
and were long and cordially clasped. 

‘What have you come here for, La} 
Ramée?” said the lad, in a whisper. ‘If! 
the colonel knew !”” | 

“Ah!” said the sergeant, ‘I could not ; 
resist, La Fortune is on guard over your ; 

rison. I knew his weakness, and found | 

im out, and brought him a bottle of ; 
brandy I bought at the canteen. There he | 
snores, near the fire.” . 

‘‘T am very glad to see you,” said Ralph ; 
“‘but you have done wrong in order to: 
give me this pleasure.” 

“But it is not only to have a fewmoments’ 
chat with you that I have come,” said the 
sergeant. 

‘“And why, then?” asked Ralph. ! 

‘* Well, to give you the key of the woods,” ; 
answored La Ramée. ‘‘ We have talked 
enough ; be off, make haste to save yourself, | 
and don't let them catch you. You are sure 
to find some ship which will take you back 
to France. Once there, they will pardon 
you, and if Iever return to the old country 
you can thank me there.” 

The lad, indignant and astounded, knew 
not what to reply. 

“* And you believed I would go !” said he, 
at length. 

“Why not ?” asked La Ramée. ‘“ Every 
one has the right to save his skin if he can, 
and it seems to me from what I heard this 
evening that yours is in a good deal of 


eer”? 


Ralph, ‘‘ you would take my place in front 
of the firing platoon. Ah! dear old 
La Ramée, I understand you now, and I 
thank you ;”’ and, throwing his arms round 
the sergeant, he pressed him to his heart. 

‘‘Then you won’t gu?” murmured La 
Ramée. 

“No, my true friend, I will not go. In 
the first place, because I have done nothing 
for you to demand euch a sacrifice, and in 
the second, and above all, because I am 
innocent, and as such I prefer to die rather 
than seem to acknowledge my error in 
escaping and deserting my regiment for 
ever, Don’t you believe that all is lost. I 
will speak, and my judges will probably 
understand me.” 

‘Ah! I know that you are innocent,” 
said the sergeant, feelingly, ‘‘ but you must 
have proofs, for all the army knows that 
you gave the marsbal’s despatch to that 
traitor Arnold, and that it was on account 
of your doing so that the Bourbonnais 
regiment, which was marching towards 
Danbury, fell into an ambuscade which the 
redcoats had laid for them.” eae: 

“I will say what I have to say,” said 
Ralph, quietly. ‘‘But good-bye, La 
Ramée, day, is breaking; they. must not 
surprise you here. Shake hands and go.” 

The soldiers shook hande, and,. with 


: bowed head, La Ramée left, and again, as 


on his departure from Newport, the tears 
trickled along his big nose, but this time 
he took no notice of them. 

In the morning four grenadiers, with 
fixed bayonets, came to Ralph in his prison 
and escorted him to the court-martial. 

With firm step the lad entered David’s 
house, where the court was held. Behind 
a table which served for a desk sat the 
colonel, assisted by four officers of different 
grades and a sergeant, the latter none 
other than La Ramée. 

Ralph removed his hat, and stood erect 
in an attitude of modest self-respect. 

Baron de 1’Estrade looked at him for 
Sn instants sadly and severely, and then 
said, 

‘‘Drommer Haudry, I beg to remind 
you that, notwithstanding your dress, you 


are a soldier, and I hope you will suvz 
like one.” 

“IT will, colonel,” said Ralph, oe 

ly. 

“ ‘You are accused,” continued the Bar 
“of having given to General Amok . 
traitor to fis oath and his country, t- 
despatch which Count Rochambess by 
entrusted to you to take to General Wis- 
ington. By this act, not only did yuit 
in your mission, but you betrayed pe 
masters and endangered the safety of ue 
French and American armies. Ar sa 
aware of this?” 

“Yes, colonel, I am aware that I fuk 
in my mission, but I swear on my boo. 
before God and man, tbat I did not bin 
my chiefs. I myself was cruelly deceirs 
by an infamous traitor, but I did not gr 
up the despatch except upon the reitenx: 
orders of a man whem I believed it tole 
my duty to recognise as my superior.” 

And then in a voice fall of emota 
Ralph gave a rapid recital of his « 
odyasey since his from Newpxr. 
his meeting with the shepherd, his pass 
of the Hu , the treason of Arnold, «. 
finally his condemnation, his execu: 
and his long convalescence in the bus 
David Mi 


And in conclusion he said, 

“You see, colone, that circumsact 
were too strong for me, and that if] = 
guilty, it is in having accepted 5 msst 
which was beyond my powers.” E 

He sapped: thinking he had convinx! 
his auditory, but he turned pale when be 
heard the colonel, after having conmlte: 
the other members of the court, say to ia 
in a grave voice, 

“Drummer Haudry, do not think ths 
we can be duped by so cleverly imagu~ 
a story as yours. It appears from repo 
which have reached the marshal thi ¢ 
you did at first allow Arnold to dec 
you, you sfterwards never ceased irs 
willingly following him. You have bea 
seen at liberty amongst his horseme, ¥ 
when the troop the heights 
Peekskill, and you have here been ms 
prisoner fighting in the ranks of him 
accuse of deceiving you. Before suffenis 
the fate which awaits you, I adjure + 
once more to tell the truth.” ‘ 

“ The truth, colonel, is what I haves: 
it is nothing but tho truth, and what I 
add to it will in no way change )o 
opinion.” , 

‘In that case,” continued Baron & 
l'Estrade, ‘‘I give you an hoar to prep 
for death. The court-martial has deni! 
that you shall be shot.” 

“YT ask only one favour, colonel,” 
Ralph. 

“What is it?” 

“It was not at my wish, but at yor 
formal order, that I wear the clothes I J. 
T hope you will allow me before I am sh! 
to resume the uniform of the Boys! 40 
vergne.” . 

“Be it so,” said He Cranes fal a 
voice which but poorly disgui is up 

ressed emotion, he added, ‘ Soldiers, tal 
fim back to bis prison.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BOY-LIFE AFLOAT. 


THE AuTHor or “ My First EXFERIENCES 
ABOARD THE TRAINING SHIP.” 
i Palmer, who had kept the morning 
ch. ‘Be quick and relieve me, there's a 
d fellow! I’m so awfully hungry.’ 
‘ Allright!” Ireplied ; ‘* I'll be up directly,” 
. Palmer, who had only put his h ad inside 
door of the midshipmen’s berth to warn me 
the time, hurried away to await for my 
val. 
Lastily swallowing the remainder of my cocoa, 
| finishing a little bit of cold pork and biscuit 
ve had been three weeks at sea, and ours was 
an extravagant mess—I ‘par my cap on and 
kc my way on deck, where I arrived just as the 
\ was striking eight. 
‘mn board ship the twenty-four hours are 
ided into seven watches. From noon to 
ma. is the afternoon watch, from 4 to 6 the 
t dog watch, from 6 to 8 the second dog 
ich, 8 to midnight the first watch, midnight 
f a.m. the middle watch, 4 to 8 a.m. ths 
ming watch, and 8 a.m. to noon is the fore- 
‘n watch, 
‘hese watches are divided into half-hours by 
sounding of a large bell, half-past eight 
ng one bell, nine two bells, and so on until 
‘lve, which of course is eight bells. 
‘Any orders?” I inquired, walking up to 
mer, who was longing to get down to the hot 


II.—THE FORENOON WATCH. 
IVE minutes to eight bells, Johnson,” said 


oa. 
“No,” he replied ; ‘same as usual.” 
I commenced walking up and down the 

side of the quarter-deck as midshipman of 
| watch. \ 
‘ had not been enjoying this exercise more 
in two minutes when the lieutenant of the 
teh sung out, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson.” 

“Sir,” I answered, running up to the bridge 
ere he was standing. 
“Run down to my cabin and fetch my 
38. 
Down I went, and delivered it on my return. 
iad scarcely regained my position when the 
eee, of the watch called out, “ Watch, trim 
S. 


The men were employed hauling on the braces, 
en the lieutenant exclaimed, ‘* Mr. Johnson, 
»s@ fellows are not pulling on the forebrace. 
n and see if anything has jammed.” 

When anything is stuck at sea it is said to 
jammed, and away I went to the forebrace, 
e men were hauling on the leebrace, and had. 
t let go the weather one. Having remedied 
is, I returned to my post, and one bell struck. 
“Mr. Johnson,” called out the lieutenant, 
a few minutes, ‘run down and tell the bos'un 
vant him.” 

By the time I returned on deck it was 
ne o'clock, and time to heave the log. 
This is done to ascertain the speed at which 
e ship is going. 

“Pipe the reelers, bosun's mate,” said I, and 
© boys, who are told off for this especial duty, 
mediately ran aft in response to the shrill 


nearly 


pe. 
Their duty is to hold the reel which contains 
e log-line.” The Jog-line is marked with knots 
stant 47ft. 6in. from each other, that being 
© 128th portion of a mile. This line is used 
connection with a sandglass, which runs 
renty-eight seconds, which is the 128th part 
an hour, and by the number of knots which 
out during the twenty-eight seconds you 
Ne the number of miles the ship is going in 
nour, > 
At the end of the log-line is a weighted piece 
Wood called the log-ship. Taking this in) one 
tnd and the line in the other, I look round to 
«if the quartermaster is ready with the sand- 
luss, and then pitch it overboard. As soon as 
has Passed the eddy of the ship's course, I cry, 
h “mn,” and he reverses the glass. Directly 
* last sand has passed he calls out, “ Stop !”” 
"I seize the line aud count the nearest knot, 
oT wn leaving the reelers to wind in the line, I 
down to mark the log-book, ‘This is done 


every hour. First of all there is the time of 
day, then the pace the ship is going in knots 
and tenths, ther the course—that is, the direc- 
tion in which she is being steered—then the 
direction of the wind and its force, then the 
weather, then the readings of the barometer and 
thermometer, and any remarks as to occupation 
of the crew or watch, 

Vrnen I got back on deck I found the captain 
on the bridge, and in a few minutes he called 
out, ‘ Beat to quarters,” 

I repeated the order, and immediately was 
heard the customary roll of the dram, The 
men all came running up and took their places 
at their various quarters, where the different 
midshipmen mustered them by calling out the 
names. 

When that was finished the midshipmen 1e- 
ported to the officers of the quarters, who re- 

rted ‘all correct” to the first lieutenant, who 
in turn made the same report to the captain. 

“Very good,” said he ; ‘‘then we will have 
prayers.” 

After prayers the sails uired trimming 
again, and when that was finished it was nearly 
four bells (ten o'clock), and I had to heave the 
log once more. 

As soon as I returned on deck from marking 
the log, the lieutenant called out, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson, 
just run up aloft and see what you can make 
out of that craft up to windward." 


MEDIZVAL FOOTBALL. 


oer is very ancient, if by the term is 

understood any game in which the kicking 
of a ball forms the essence of the sport. In 
fact, so long as there have been boys and girls 
there has been football, and references to it— 
historic and prehistoric, in rough carvings, etc. — 
are by no means rare. When, however, we limit 
the title to the modern form of the game, with 
its sides and goals, we find the uotation list 
considerably reduced, and, in trut , are unable 
to discover anything definite until comparatively | 
Tecent times, 


OF medixyval football there were many varie- 


Away I ran up aloft, and after five minutes 
hard looking made out a big foreign-rigged 
craft, hove-to with something wroag ‘erward. 
As soon as I got on deck again I mnie my 
| report, and was sent down with it co the ca): 
tain, 5 id 

The captain eame on deck and ordered the 
course to be changed, in order to overhaul this 
ship and see if she Were in distress, 

Biever o'clock. Hove the log again and 
warked {t, and after this had nearly half an 
heur of e. 

At acne bells the master came on deck, 
with his sextant, in order to take the altitude 
of the sun and determine noon. 

I was sent down for my sextant, and for 
twenty-five minutes eight or nine of us were 
“shooting the sun.” i ; 

So long as the sun appears to be rising in 
the heavens it is morning, but at a certain 
point he appears to stop, and then commences 
| the descent. 

Directly the sun appeared -to stop the master 
put down his sextant, and, walking up, to the 
vaptain, reported, ‘* Twelve o'clock, sir.” : 
| Very good, Mr. ——; make it so, and pipe 
to dinner.” 

By the time I had hove the log once more 
and marked it my relief was waiting for me, 
and glad enough was | to have done with the 
“ Forenoon Watch.” 


most of our antiquaries, which simply consisted 
of an undisciplined mob excitedly kicking in 
| front of them a noisy blown bladder—a quarter 
full of peas and horse beans —pushing, squeez- 
ing, tearing, and wrestling ap one street and 
down another, until the crowd tailed off to 
nothingness from sheer exhaustion. There was 
neither goal nor side; the whole fun of the 
proceeding consisted in the players scrambling 
each to fet a kick and urge the bladder onwards, 
Shrove Tuesday was the great day for this foot- 
ball carnival, and all over the British Isles we 
find allusions to the uproarious proceedings that 


were thus indulged in previous to the commence 
ment of Lent. 


ties, the most popular being the foothall of 


It was foothall in thisrudesform which »\ 
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the ire of our kings. Edward m1, in 1365, 
thought that, with a few other games—such as 
stone-throwing, skittles, quoits, tennis, hockey, 
wrestling, etc.—it might be advantageously re- 
placed by archery, and in the ‘‘ Kotuli Clau- 
sarum,” 39 Edw. m1. M. 23, we find an edict 
prohibiting it for that reason, and enac 
its players, like modern criminal lunatics, should 
be ‘imprisoned during his majesty’s pleasure"! 
This prohibition was in bitter earnest, and we 
actually have the writs sent out to the sheriffs 
throughout the kingdom to ensure its enforce- 
ment. Richard 11. was another of football's 
foes. In 1388 similar prohibition came out, 
as can be read in 12 Ric. 1. c 6. In 1410 
football again provoked the displeasure of the 
authorities, and in the Parliament Rolls, 
11 Henry 1v., we find yet another of its futile 
persecutions, With the royal oppressors of the 
football chasers, James I. .s, as a matter of 
course, to be numbered—he, in his ‘ Basilicon 
Doron,” expressing his utter detestation of ‘‘ all 
rough and violent exercises ag the football,” 
pithily summing them up as ‘‘meeter for the 
lameing than making able the users thereof.” 

he football record at Derby is said to go 
back some fifteen hundred years, the Romans 
having in 217 been defeated by the Britons at 
Little Chester, and the annual game having 
been instituted in commemoration of the vic- 
tory. Fitzstephen, in 1175, tells us how the 
game was played on Moor Fields before the 
mayor and corporation, and there are many 
other subsequent notices of the sport as taking 
place round and in the city. In fact, it was 
not an unusual thing for an inoffensive way- 
farer from Fleet Street to be thrust violently up 
against a shop-front on Ludgate Hill by a hun- 
dred or so of yelling ’prentices as they came 
charging down from the churchyard. 

‘The leather ball first appears at Chester, where 
one, of the value of three shillings and four- 
pence, was annually presented by the shoo- 
makers to the drapers on Shrove Tuesday up to 
1540, when the game was abolished in favour of 
an athletic mecting on the Roodee. The farther 
north we go the more popular become the 
rougher sports, and to this rule football affords 
no exception. The Northumberland colliers at 
every wedding used to get a new football as a 
gift from the bridegroom, and were reckoned 
amongst’ the best playersin England. Alnwick 
Castle has long been famous for its annual foot- 
ball rally, and it is at Keeldar that we first hear 
of an ‘England v. Scotland” match, the ‘‘in- 
ternationals” on the occasion consisting of 
twenty each from. Tyneside and Liddesdale, 
and the Southrens winning by three goals to 
two. This was, however, in the days when the 
game had become more organised—or, rather, 
when one of its ferms was on the wane. 

Nowhere was football practised with more zest 
than in Scotland, and some of our earliest 
references to opposing sides come from the 
north of the Tweed. We have the famous 
annual game at the Cross of Scone, where the 
holes did duty for the modern goals, and, 
amongst other signs of the fervour with which 
the sport was pursued by the populace, we have 
the Midlothian women’s match, ‘ Married v. 
Single.” 

The game had many varieties, but it is in the 
old ‘‘camping” that we have the germ of its 
modern form. Among the Roman soldiery there 
was a football game in which sides scem to have 
been chosen and goals counted, but the descrip- 
tions of it are somewhat obscure. Of camping, 
however, we have very complete accounts. 
We find the sides, or troops; the goals, or 
camps—whence the name—represented first by 
bounds, then by holes, and then by sticks ; and 
we get even the expression gaining ‘‘a goal” 
instead of ‘‘a game.” All over the country, 
particularly in the eastern districts, we meet 
with ‘Camping Fields” and ‘‘ Camping Closes” 
devoted to its practice from time immemorial. 
At Steeple Bumpstead and at Haverhill, famous 
law actions arose out of the attempted eject. 
ment of campers from the close, and the 
“Camping Pightel ”—pightel being an old 
name for a plot of land—is mentioned in many 
a deed and record. Camping became gradually 
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modified, and in the variants of the game, as we 
find it in our principal schools, we can trace the 
survival of some of its old features. It is a 
curious fact that it is only of late years, since the 
formation of the Football Assoviation in 1863, 
and of the more recent Rugby Union, that the 
rales and methods of the various public schools | 
have been assimilated. We get the Eton, 
game, the Winchester game, the Uppingham | 
game, ete., cte., all slightly ditl-ring from each 
other, but all now dropping their peculiarities ; 
and merging into one of the two recognised | 
national forms—Ruglv or Assoviatio 

Football has furnished many a simile to the | 
minor povts. Barelay, in his ‘‘Shippe of ; 
Fooles,” writes in 1508 ; 


“The sturdie plowman, lustie, strong, and 


Overcometh the winter with driving the 
footeball, 

Forgetting labour and many a grievous | 
fall.” 


King James had evidently good canee to think | 
the game rather rough, one of his poets cheer- | 
fully inviting his readers 


«To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten pinnes, 
To try it out at football by the shinnes !” 


Tusser has, 


“In meadow or pasture (to grow the more fine) 
Jet campers be camping in any of thine 
Which, if ye do suffer, when low is the spring, ! 
You gain to yourself a commodious thing.” 


Which means that football is good for grass 
land—a fact not generally admitted ! 


Waller says, 


“* As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football ; care of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely breast to breast © 
That their encounter scems too rough for 

jest!” 


And in conclusion wo may note in the de- 
scription of the sports at Branksome Tower by | 
Sir Walter Scott, how 


“ Some with many a merry shout, 
In riot, revelry, and rout, 
Pursued the football play.” 


~~  R- 


CRYSTALS AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. 


| of camphor be deposited in a 


; tion is afforded by iodide of cyanogen. 


' how to make it; still you shall enjoy the 


! Oxford Street ; Allen, Ploug) 


| are amongst chemists who will 


By Dr. Scorrern. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


verRY pretty subject of crystallisation is 
sulphate of copper, otherwise known as 


A 


blue vitriol. It may be treated just as you 
treated aluin, and you may either nurse up 


individual crystals by adding successive 
tities of saturated solution, or you may = 
lise on wire-work fashioned into the sb. 
baskets or otherwise. Bear the foll 
mind, however—you must not emplos ico 
copper wire-work. If you want to ki ~ 
reason of this, experiments will tes «| 
better than any verbal description Ir: | 
polished piece of iron or steel into a x! 
sulphate of copper and see what happens 
write upon a clean knife-blade with a ~ 
solution of sulphate of copper, using a « 
and again see what happens. 

Many pretty crystalline effects can ‘= ~: 
duced by slow deposition from vapours 
phor furnishes an example of this. Caz::~ 
a very volatile substance, else it would nx 
so powerful an odour. _ If @ piece of car”. 
exposed in the open air, especially if th 
warm, it loses in weight rapidly, anus <4 
dissipated. ; 

If, instead of exposure in the open air,37 | 

2 Lars task Ors | 
vapour will spontaneously rise, aud + 
deposited in crystalline form on the si 
flask. The effect is very pretty, and 
remark that the crystals mostly are 
on the portion of the flask most expose! 
Benzoie acid similarly treated also yi: 
[tty crystals, so does naphthaline, t 
brilliant effect in this department of «1 


This substance is easily made, but 
frightfully poisonous that I shall not 


display of iodide of cyanogen crystals. F 
purpose get a clear glass flask with narto«: }, 
then take it to some operative chemist = 
him charge the flask with the necessary 
for generating crystals of iodide of ¢ 
This done, at once cork the flask, and 
cork tie a sheet of soaked and m.~ - 
Diadder. 

This done, if you lay the flask in som- 
not dark, say a window, and allow it 
perfectly tranquil, crystals of iodide of e+ 
will form, and will attach themselves to ti. - 
of the containing vessel. Not every & 
chemist will be able to execute this ord-7. 
events pot at once, and without refer: 
hooks. Morson, of Southampton Row 
Court ; Fr: 
Hanover Street ; and Darby, Fenchant 
give x 


you want, aud at once. The appended disz 
for the purpose of giving you a notion « 
' characteristic beauty of these’ crystals ' / 
comes very very short of nature. 

You 


have already been given to under - 
ystallography, or the science of cr 

deep study, much too deep for + - 
compretiension at present, It is mtn 


associated with the-science of light and bt 
also with magnetism and electricity. 
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‘ould not have you pass away from the 
t without purchasing at Tennant’s in the 
la crystal of Iceland spar, also two slices 
rmaline crystal. Note how an object—say 

on paper—is reduplicated when viewed. 
sh the Iceland spar crystal, or, as scientific 
say, doubly refracted. Next regard the 
‘ots by viewing them through the tourma- 
lice, and note the curious fact that you 
+ see the two spots with equal distinctness 
7 one position of the tourmaline plate. 
igain that if the tourmaline when held in 
»sition—say, horizontally, or thus 

one spot of maximum brightness, the 
spot will absolutely disappear. Reversing 
ions, that is to say, hold ing the tourma- 
ate vertically, or thus 


ot just now invisible will appear of maxi- 
brightness, and the one just now so 
ous will disappear. Should ‘these simple 
ments, passing for mere amusement now, 
you to take up the subjects of optic axes 
larised light, why all the better for you. 


OSS 
ES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


PART Iv. 


: may profitably say a few words more as 
to the antient labyrinths. There are 
| mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
's. The caverns near Nauplia, in Argolis, 
called a labyrinth, There was one in 


and there were five pyramids or steeples, one at 
each of the four corners of the enclosure and one 
in the middle. These Pyramids were seventy- 
five feet each way and a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and the whole structure consisted of 
pyramid upon pyramid, with chambers round 
and through thom. Again, however, the plan 
would seem to have been drawn up without any 
intention of bewil¢-ring the visitor, the turn- 
ings and interlacement of the es being 
probably accidental, and not, Uke the accom- 
panying design, deliberately intended as a 
mnystification. 


——+eo —— — 


SCHOOL GRACES, ETC, 
By THE Opp Fettow. 


A sHORT time ago, whilst [ was turning out 
a lot of old books from a dusty set of 
shelves,-I came across one which at once at- 
tracted my attention. Hero is the title of it: 
‘*Preces Quotidianee in Usum Scholw Collegii 
Regalis apud Etonam,” etc. It was undated, 
but on the flyleaf appeared the name Geo. 
Ward, Feb. 17th, 1794. Let us have a look at 
it together. 

It opens with the service for six o’clock in the 
morning. First comes the 66th Psalm (Deus mi- 
seratur) wth various responses, all in Latin ex- 
cept the sentences ‘‘ Christ have mercy upon us,” 
etc., which are in Greek. The Lord's Prayer, 
more responses, and two Collects complete the 
service, 

The ‘Preces in Schola hora quinta vesper- 
tina” are not so long, but of a simalar character ; 
then come the ‘Prayers in the long dormitory 


: There was the famous Samian laby- 
uilt by Diodorus for Polykrates, whose 
>wering goodeluck has been so poeti- 
narrated by Schiller, and which had 
dundred and fifty columns, the ruins 
Were standing in Pliny’s time. 

Wag the lar, Lemnian ijabyrinth, 

‘by Smilis and completed by Rhweus 
Viodoros, which had more columns 

‘ven the Egyptian, but of which no trace 
oa discovered. “Some slight ruins of 
7 ‘mous maze exist at Poggio Gazella, at 
4 the old Clusiuin, where Lara Porsena 
ied The so-called Etru: labyrinth 
a t, the king’s tomb. Porsena's inonu- 
‘38 thirty feet square and fifty fect bixh, 


at eight o’clock,” extending over six 
well-known hymn, ‘Salvator mundi 
cluded in the service, as is also the Lord's, 
Prayer, which is part of the devotions in every 
case. Perhaps some of you have never seen it 
in Latin, so I sot it down. ‘‘ Pater noster, qui 
es in celis; santificetur nomen tuum, Adveniat 
regnum tuum. Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in ewelo, 

et in terra; Panem nostrum quotidianum da 
nobis hodie; ct dimitte nobis debita nostra, 

sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris : et 
ne nos indueas in tentationem, sed libera nos a 
inalo: quia tuum est regnum, potentia, et gloria 
in secula scculorum. Amen.” 

Fewer still of you know it in Greek, I expect, 
but those of you who are learning that languago 


will probably be curious to see it, so I give that 


Mdrep jpav 5 dy rois dupavois* ‘Aylacbiyrw 7d 
“Ovoud gov’ *EAGéTw 4 Bactdela cou: Tevndhrw 
7d O€Anpd cou, cs ev duparg Kal ex) Tis iis. Tov 
Eprov ipéy Tov émdvorov dds quiv ohuepoy. Kal 
Epes quiv ra dperrquara pudy, &s ral jets adiener 
trois dherreras judy. Kal ph eloevéynns jyas 
eis weipagudy. "AAAS Adoas hpas awd Tod woynpod, 
‘Auhy. 


In many schools which long ago have given 
op the practice of conducting devotions in Latin 
the custom of delivering the Graces before and 
after meals in that tongue is still kept up. It 
may be interesting to many to see some of the 
forms used. I choose a few from a largo selec- 
tion, mostly after a similar model. 

The first is the form used at Westminster. 
The Grace before meat is delivered by three 
Q.8s. (Queen’s Scholars) in their second year 
(‘second elections”) standing in the middle 
of the College Hall, where the Q.ss. dine. 
One takes the principal part, the other two re- 
spond. The Grace after meat is commonly said 
by the presiding master: a portion only of the 
full form is used on ordinary occasions, but at 
Election Dinner the whole is delivered by the 
three Q.8s. a8 in the Grace before meat. Theso 
Graces are believed to be coeval with the re- 
foundation of the school by Queen Elizabeth. 


GRATIZ ANTE PRANDIUM. 


ali omnium in Te spectant, DoMINE. 
qT {Ills escam {n tempore. 
manum Tuam. 
mples omnia animalia benedictione Tua 
A.—Gloria PATRI, FILIO, et SPIRITUI SANCTO. 

R.—Sicut erat in principio, est nunc, et semper erit 
in secula seculorum. 

A. et R.— PATER noster, qui es in crclo, sanctificetur 
Nomen Tuum ; adveniat Regnum Tuu fiat Voluntas 
Tua, sicut in celo, sic etiam in terri; panem nos- 
trom quotidianum da nobis hodie; et remitte nobis 
debita nostra, sicut et nos remittimus dehitoribus nos- 
tris; et ne nos inducas in tentationem : sed libera nos 
a malo ; quia Tuum est Regnum, et Potestas, et Gloria, 
in secula seculorum. Amen. 

A.—Mense ceelestis Tum partici pes nos facias, o REX 
seternm Glorize ; Benedic, DoMINE, nobis, et hisce donis 
Tuis, que de largitate ‘Tua nos sumpturi sumus, et co 
cede propitius, ut nos ab illis salubriter nutriti Tibi 
debitum obsequium prestare valeamug per JESUM 
CHRISTUM DoMINUM uostrum. Amen. 


SS 


GRATIZ POST PRANBIUM. 


A.—Tibi Laus, Tibi Gloria, Tibi Gratiarum actio 
nunc et in eterna secula, 0 BEATA TRINITAS—Benedi- 
camus PATRI, FILIO, et SPIRITUI SANCTO, 
R.—Laudemus DEvM in sccula, 

A.—DoMINE, exaudi orationem meam, 

clamor meus ad Te veniat. 

ratias Tibi ugimus, DoMINE Drvs, qui tam 
hoc tempore nos pascere dignatus es, largire 


A. 
benigne 
nobis ut TuA gratia repleti TE assidue colamus, et 
studia ea sectemur, que Tuam Gloriam illustrare, et 
Ecclesia Tus adjumento esse pessint, per JESUM 
CHRISTUM DOMIiUM nostrum. Amen, 

(4.—Infunde. quesumus, DoMINE DRts, gratiam 
Tuam in nostras mevtes, ut his donis datis a Regina 
Elisabetha Fundatrice nostra, allisque Benefactoribus 
nostris, recte in Tuam gloriam utentes, und cum tide- 
libus defunctis omnibus, ad celestem vitam resurga- 
ius per JEsUM CHRISTUM DOMINUM nostrum. Amen, 

A.—DEvs pro Sua Infinita clementia, Ecclesi# Suw 
concordiam et unitatem concedat, regiam Majestatem 
conservet, et pacem Regno universo, omnibusquo 
Christianis elargiatur. Amen] 

A.—Gratia DOMINI nostri JESU CHRISTI, ct caritas 
DEI Parris, et communicatio SPIRITUS SANCTI sit sem- 
per cum omnibus nobis. Amen. 


At Eton a varicty of Graccs were in use at the 
time when my little book was compiled. The 
“ Ante Prandium” and ‘‘ Post Prandium” aro 
very long. 1 select the form for ‘‘ Ante Coenam.” 


V.—Benedicite. 
R.--Domino. 

R.- Nobis et camm nostrw benedicere dignetur is, 
qui verbo suo res creavit universas, et beuedixit creatis, 
per Christum Dominum uostrum. 

AE Amen, 

In the “ Post Coenam” oceurs an allusion to 
the founder and benefactors of the college-— 
“ut his donis datis ab Henrico sexto Rege funda- 
tore nostro, ceterisyuc benefactoribus nostris, 
recte . .. . utentes,” etc. This is followed by 
a prayer for the reigning sovercign—'‘ Regem 
nostrum Georgium,”” 
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{ have ndt translated any of the foregoing ; the 
elder boys will not require it, and the younger 
ones will find an added iuterest in doing it 
themselves. But as many of you do not learn 
Latin at all, lot us push a little farther on in 
onr little book and come to the English part, 
returning afterwards to the Graces again, 

Some ten pages are occnpied with ‘ Private 
Devotions” and advice. From the ‘‘ Ejacula- 
tions at Waking” till the ‘Prayer at Night” 
godly conduct is urged upon the reader : ‘‘ Unto 
Thee, O my God, do I dedicate this day, and 
my whole life: O do Thou so bless and prosper 
me in my studies, that I may every day grow | 
mote fit for Thy service.” | 

To return to the Graces. Here is one in use at ; 


1 


bend it as you wish. 
Hold jt over steam, or 
bury it in hot wet 
sand, hut remember 
that whatever form 
you wish it to assume 
YOU must give IL when 
it Is hot, und fix it int 


With Weights ant lash- 
Yogs, Which must be 
kept on it till it cools. 
You can crook any 
stick by boiling the 
end in hot water, and 


curve with string for 
an hour or two. Give 
Cie a rub down 
with glass- paper or 
emery-cloth, and then 
let it have n good dose 
of boiled linseed-oil. 
Let it dry thoroughly, 
and theh go over with 
a little French polish, 
finishing with one or 
ack. two cots of hardspirit 
orcopal varnish. The most useful head to a stick to 
be carried on country walks is a medium-sized knob 
with a deep nick underneath where it joins the 
abuft, as you get all the advantages of the hook for 
Nening out flowers, etc., without the bulkiness of the 
crook, preventing it being pushed deeply iuto the 
bushes. Always screw on the ferrule. 


8. PowELL.—You must get him nominated for a naval 
catetship. When he goes up for examination he 
must be not less than twelve, or over thirteen and a 
half years of age. The examination is not a very 
formidable one. The arithmetic includes decimals, 
the algebra simple equations, the Euclid the twelfth 
of the fourth book. 


M. TURNER.—No. Boys only are now allowed to go in 
for our prize competitions. The girls have a paper 
of their own, and can join in competitions in connec: 


tion with it.’ Boys are forbidden to compety for the 
i 


prizes offered by the “ Girl's Own.” 


Tony.—Stay_at home and learn a trade. You have 


that position at ottes | 


then keeping it in {| 


St. George's School, Brampton: ‘‘ Benedic 
Domine nos et hc tua dona, que de tua largi- 
tate sumus sumptori, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostram. 


‘*Benedictus benedicat” is used at several | the Restoration ‘period. is as qu 


schools ; it is also the form at Exeter and other 
colleges. Short Graces are not uncommon ; 
“ Benedicto benedicatur ” and ‘‘Benedicite bene- 
dicamus” are examples. 

Some of you will be going to college before 
long ; you will find that the Latin Graces there 
are very similar to those you have been accus- 
tomed to at school. The prayer for the fourtder 
is not infrequently recited after dinner—as at 
Brasenose, ‘* pro Guliclmo Smith episcopo et 
Ricardo Satton milite, Fundatoribus nostris "— 


‘ouster bompxik.—The “Little Vulgar Boy” is one 
of the Ingoldshy Legenda. Yeu can get an edition 
for sixpence. ‘The publishers are Bentley and Son. 


AURFLIAN.—“ Entomology for the Month” ran through 
Vol. 11L, which js still on sale. 


neither safficient education nor adequate meatis for 
an officer in the Royal Navy. It is but a schoolboy's 
dream, 


Atay, ete 


A degtees of iatitnde .ig about 
s you say, but you do pot measure 
e albnk the equator. ‘he absrecg 
(ee there Hid ate degtess of longitude, ond these | 
itiWtet in lehgth according to their position on te 
Qlobe. At the north pole they vanish into nothing- 
fess. 2. We should be sorry indeed if any book or 
periodical issued from this office were wuttt to be 
read gn any day of the week, R 7 i 


fos] 


eg : 

ARABI Pasita.—How much better it wonld be ff you | 
were tb write dnly ander initials; fostexd of selecting | 
the name of sone notoviodscltarnctcr | There is no- | 
thing novel or praiseyortiy about sich sm nee | 
Every day brings us at least half a dozen letters with 1 
the same silly signathre, “Arabi Pasha” ts nimost 
its great n nuisance as the “Constant Readéf, 


WestBouRne.—For the latest information as to Science 


whilst at Christchurch the Bible 

from the Greek Testament ‘' Post (ib 
To end with, let me give you s Gre 

will all understand ; it is by Herick,a 


‘ 


charming as it is devotional :— 


“* Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand: 
Cold as puddocks * though they k, 
Still we lift them up to Thee 
For a benison to fall 
Oh out meat and on is all 


© Frog. 


separately in 1 paces! 
tohvehienice of weekly reste. 


.— Gaelic fs an Aryan tone. 8 
till the timed be! 


ally ¢: 

nings are of 

knowledge goes. i 
K1x.—Bnaid to be occasioned by an epicran® 

of which Bathylltis claimed i. iether 

jow the tgnorance Bath: 

Srila ab the beginning of four Hea, = “ 

him to finish theta. ho fatied to 

rily, and Virgil completed the Aaa # 


4 


4e mn vobii 
Sic $68 Hort vobid f 
Not for yours@tés yOu? hettd vt heaps 
Not for yourselvés ye cheep ¥0 
Not for yourselves your hives st tale eam 
Not for yourselves ye oxen dy y, 


| 
BPECIAL wer 


We this réeck commence a nerd a84 
interest, Wy De. Gordon Stabler, RS. 

eeill be seen,“ Stanley O'Grahant.” © 
** Dark Continent,” where the write sage 
Other serial bu Mr. RM. Ba 
z H. C. Adama eh I= 


a, 


and Art Classes in your neighbourho write to the 
Secretary of the Department at South Kensington, 
‘The examination-papers, frem 1877 up to date, 
sixpence per set, and will be sent you by the Secre- 
tary on your enclosing the amount ir postage stampa: 
The prospectus of the Whitworth Scholarship wi 

| cost you threepence. 


| ScHooL3oY.—Ling isa well-known Swedish author on 
Gymnastics, and you could get his book from any 
library. 

C. TEMPLE Procter —ft cannot be too gene! 
known, and we beg of all our readers whose eyes. fi 
on these lines to remember it, that distemper tn fom 
is preventible in most cases. Many large bree ee 

' never have a cese in their kennels, so it is a popul 

| fallacy that all dogs must have distemper. Between 


| temper by feeding regularly, keeping them very dry 


care, with about once a week & amall 
Srorlent dose of castor-oll and the following pill: Sul- 
phate of zinc, thirty grains; extract of nux vomica, 
tive grains ; extract of quassia, one drachm ; 
mixed and divided into twelve pills, one of ahsah te 
be given twice a day after f The pill someones 
does harm, so the effects should be watched ; and do 
not continne it longer than a fortnight without 
omitting for three or four days. Give also cod-liver 
ofl and cream, " 

S. P.—Yes.’ In 1446 the Meuse dyke gave way, an 

the result was the formation of the Ries-bosch, ngar 
Dordrecht, 


| 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


MY FRIEND SMITH, 


THE AvTHor or “Tue Firra Form. at 
Dominic's,” Etc. 


RVED MY 
G BUT A GOOD T 


(EEK sufficed to put Hawkesbury quite at-his 
ease at Hawk Street. And it sufficed also to 
cile most of the clerks to the new arrival. For 
tesbury, although he proved plainly he was 
+ of his position and prospects, showed no incli- 
a to be stiff or unfriendly with his new asso- 
t On the contrary, he took a good deal of 
le to make himself agreeable, and succeeded so 
that in less than a week Doubleday pronounced 
"not such a cad as he might be,” which was 
great praise from him. 


groaned as ! looked at him. 
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Jack Smith, however, was irreconcilable, 
He seemed to have an instinctive dislike to 
his old schoolfellow, and resented the least 
approach on his part to friendliness. It 
was in vain I argued with him and urged 

im. 

“I’m sure he’s civil enough,” I said. 

“Tm glad to hear it.” 

“Why ever are you so down on him P 
I'm sure he would only be tco glad to be 
friendly.” + 

‘*T don’t like him,” said Jack. 


“At any rate,” said I, “you need not | 


take so much trouble to make an enemy 
of him. Some day you may be sorry 
for it.” 

Jack did not answer, and I saw it wasno 
use pursuing the unpleasant topic. But I 
was vexed with him. Why should he con- 
sider himself better than all of us who had 
accepted the proffered friendship of our 
new comrade ? 

“‘Young Batch,” said Doubleday one 
morning about a week after Hawkesbury’s 
arrival, “come up to my diggings this 
evening. The other fellows are coming up, 
and the new boss too.” iy 

This was rather an awkward question, as 
since Jack’s return I had not gone out, and 
I imagined every one would conclude it 
was no use inviting me without him. 

“‘T know what you're going to say,” 
said Doubleday, noticing my hesitation. 
“* You'll ask Bull’s-eye’s leave, and then tell 
me. Here, Bull’s-eye, Smith—whatever 
your name is—I want young Batch tocome 
up to supper with me this evening, and 
like a dutiful boy he says he can’t come 
till you give him leave. What do you 
say?” 

** Don’t be an ass, Doubleday,” I cried, 
quite ashamed and confused to stand by 
and hear Smith thus appealedto. ‘I— 
I'm afraid I can’t come this evening.” 

“Previous engagement?” said Double- 
day, with a wink. 

“No,” I said; ‘I’m going for a walk 
with Smith.” 

“I'm going to stay here late to-night,” 
said Jack, quietly; “I want to catch up 
some work.” 

I wished I knew what he meant by it. 

‘All serene! then the young ’un can 
come to us, can’t he?” said Doubleday. 

“Thanks,” said I, not appearing to 
notice that the question was addressed to 
Smith. 

My decision appeared to afford much 
amusement to the other clerks. 

**Landed at last,” said Doubleday, 
mopping his face with his handkerchief 
and puffing like a man who had just gone 
tkrough some great exertion. 

I did not join in the laughter that fol- 
lowed, and spent the rest of the day rather 
uncomfortably. In the evening I left Jack 
at his desk. : 

s I hope you don’t mind my going,” I 
said. 

He looked up, half vexed, half asto- 
nished. 

‘What do you mean?” he replied. 
“Surely it’s nothing to do with me?” 

“Oh, I know. But I wouldn't care to 
do it if you didn’t like it. Besides, I feel 
othe low going when you're not asked 

00. 

“T shouldn’t go if I was asked,” 
Jack, shortly. . : 

«Why not?” T inquired. 

“‘Dve something better to do with my 
time ond my money than that sort of 
thing,” he replied, quietly. 

I went up to Doubleday’s that evening 
more uneasy in my mind than I had been 


replied 


for a long time. I was angry with him 
for asking me; I was angry with myself 
for going; and I was angry with Smith 
because I felt his rebuke was a just one. 

“Hullo, young un!” cried my host as 
I entered his now familiar lodgings; ‘‘all 
waiting for you. Why, how glum you 
look ! Has the Lantern been lecturing you ? 
or have you been having a dose of cold 
ecl-pie on the road? or what? Come on. 
You know all these fellows. By the way, 
my boy, glorious news for you! Don’t 
know what we've all done to deserve it, 
upon my honour, but Abel here has 
knocked out one of his front teeth, so 
there'll be no more trouble about spotting 
him now.” 

Abel grinned and exhibited the gap in his 
jaw which had called forth this song of 
thankfulness from our host. 

“How ever did you do it?” I asked, 
glad to turn the conversation from myself. 

“Ran against a lamp-post,” replied the 
mutilated Twin. 

This simple explanation caused much 
merriment, for every one chose to believe 
tbat Abel had been intoxicated at the time, 
and as Abcl himself joined in the laugh, 
it was easy to sce thatif that had been the 
cause of the accident, neither he nor any 
one else would be greatly ashamed of it. 

“What would Jack think ?” I could not 
help saying to myself. 

wkesbury walked over to where I was 
and shook hands. ‘I’m glad you've 
come,” said he, sweetly smiling; ‘‘I was 
afraid you would be prevented.” 

‘No, I'd nothing to prevent me, 
plied I, colouring up. 

“I fancied you would prefer staying 
with your friend Smith, or that he might 
not like you to come.” 

‘Smith is working late at the office to- 
night,” I replied, shortly. 

“Now you fellows!” cried Doubleday, 
“Cif you want any grab, sit down. Batch, 
old man, will you take that end of the 
table? you're used to lobsters, I know.” 

Once more I blushed to the roots of my 
hair, as I obcyed in as unconcerned a 
manner as I could. 

‘What's the joke about the lobster?” 
asked Hawkesbury, innocently. 

I wished the ground would open and 
swallow me. Was that unlucky lobster, 
then, to haunt me all the days of my 

ife ? 

“There was no joke about it, I can tell 
you that!” said Whipcord, with a signi- 
ficant grimace; ‘‘ was there, Daly ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Daly, look- 
ing mysterious; ‘‘there was one rather 
good joke about it, if what I was told is 
true.” 


” re. 


‘What's that?” demanded the com- 
pany. . 
_ ‘© It was paid for!” 

Don’t you pity me, reader? I was 
obliged to join in the laugh, and appear to 
enjoy it. 

“‘They’re rather down on you,” said 
Hawkesbury, amiably. 

“Oh, they like their little joke,” said I. 

“So they do—who’s got the butter?” 
said Doubleday—‘‘so does everybody— 
hang it! the milk’s burnt; don’t you 
taste it burnt, Field-Marshal? I'll give 
my old woman notice—so does everybody, 
except—the muffins, please, Crow—except 
your precious friend Smith. I don’t sup- 
pose he ever enjoyed a joke in his life now, 
or—help yourself, Hawkesbury—or saw 
one either, for the matter of that, notwith- 
standing his bull's-eyes.” 

“T don’t know,” said I, relieved again to 


divert the talk from myself. and gic 
the same time to put in a mild word fz: 
friend, ‘‘I think Smith bas a good da 
fun in him.” 

“Td like to know where he keets = 
said Crow; ‘I never saw it.” 
‘ “Oh! I did,” said Hawkestor, - 
school. He was a very amusing f+. 
school, wasn’t he, Batohelor’ Did Ex. 


ing?” asked Whipcord. 
hearing about him. I'd like to «= 
wouldn't you, Twins?” : 
“Very,” replied Abel, who ed: 
had been thinking of something de 
“Tm not sure,” said I, ‘ whet 
come out. I don’t think he car: +~ 
about visiting.” an 
“T hope he doesn’t think it's wr-:: 
visit,” aaid the Field-Marshal. 
““No, not that,” said I, sorry Ibs > 
barked on the subject ; ‘‘ but somd:'¥ 
doesn’t get on, I thi cy 
“I should rather say he doem' 
Crow—“ at any rate, at Hawk Sire. 
8 mors stu ‘ -up, di 
ightcous prig I never saw.” 
bad I think,” said Hawkesbury, 
“you judge him rather hardly, (-* 
Sone of us thought the same st & 
but I really think he means well. 
“Yes,” said I, ready to follow 3 
lead, ‘‘ his manner ’s against him, pt“ 
but he's a very good fellow st bottr _ 
“ Besides,” said Hawkesbury, “be! 
has had great disadvantages. He l+7 
friend at all in London, except Batct s 
This was flattering, certainly, ands 
rally enough I looked sheepish. 
““T beg your pardon,” said Hei 
suddenly perceiving his error, 
that he has very few friends st 
that so, Batchelor?” 
“Yes,” said I, “‘ very few.” 
“Wasn't he in a grocer’s shop. 0" © 
place of the kind, before he came to= 
asked Doubleday. 
“ Yes,” I answered. 


and hardly knowing what I sii‘! 
hasn’t got a father—that is—I ie 


“What do you mean? 


in. 
Ber was in a dreadful plight Ever? 
must have seen by my confusoa 
was in a fix, and how was I tos" 
of it? a 

“Eh, what about his father!” des™ 
Doubleday. ¢ 

"Oh," aid I, he’s living abr 

“Where, Botany Bay*' askel Dal 
with a laugh. 

I felt my face re 
whole manner utterly confused sm¢! 
looking, as I pretended not 
question, and turned to § fo 
about some other matter. But ay" 


demanded Daly. oe 
«T really can’t say,” I replied. hf 

and ina tone so unlike my ordins? 

that Ihardly recognised it mys! 
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vas conscious of a startled look on the 
of one or two of the company ot I 
this, and of a low whistle from Crow. 
bat had I done? 
( don’t think,” said Hawkesbury, with 
sual smile, ‘‘ your friend Smith would 
rateful to you, Batchelor, for letting 
at out of the bag like this.” 
What cat ?” I exclaimed, in an agitated 
«You are all mistaken, indeed you 
Smith’s father is not a—I mean he’s 
ly away for his health, I assure you.” 
Rather a lingering illness,” drily re- 
the Field-Marshal, amid general 
ater, “if it’s kept him abroad all 
: years.” 
f you will take my advice, Batchelor,” 
Hawkesbury, “‘ you'll be careful how 
tell everybody a thing like this. It’s 
+ pleasant sort of thing to be known 
‘ellow.” 
ndeed, indeed,” I cried once more, 
st beside myself with terror and rage, 
reall wrong. I wish I’d said nothing 
tit. Won’t you believe me?” 
Delighted,” said Whipcord, who, with 
’ one else, had been enjoying my 
ay, and laughing at my efforts to 
sate myself. ‘ You say Smith’s 


Yo—it’s false. I was telling a lie,” I 
, in tones of misery, which any ordi- 
mortal would have pitied. ‘I don’t 
-what he is. I never heard of him. 
2d, indeed I was only speaking in 


us wildly did I hope by a shield of 
o hide the secret which I had—by my 
er more than my words—betrayed. 
’m afraid, Batchelor,” said Hawkes- 

with a grave but sweet smile, “‘ you 
r are not telling quite the truth, or 
re speaking in fun about a very serious 
eet 


dh yes, you're right,” I cried; ‘I’ve 
telling lies; upon my honour I have.” 
Jpon his honour he’s been telling lies,” 
Daly. ‘The fellow will have his 
: Never saw such a joker in all my 


vould fain have rushed from the place, 
{ dared not. Every word I said in- 
d me decper, and yet I could not 
them all like this without one effort 
ist, either to recover my secret—Jack’s 
t—or else to appeal to their confidence 
generosity. 
was evident they were not disposed to 
ve anything I told them, except the 
1ideous fact. And that, though I had 
ittered it in so many words, every one 
ved from my lips as if I had been 
red. 
zat in abject misery while the meal 
i, listening to the brutal jests made at 
ost of my absent friend, and knowing 
I was responsible for them alL 
rectly supper was over I appealed to 
) . 
[ do Tirope you won’t say anythin, 
t this at the office, Doubleday,” 
imploringly. ‘It would be such a 
iful thing for it to get out.” 
Chen it is true?” demanded Double- 


No—that is—I—I—don’t mow,” re- 
ded I, “but, oh! don’t say anything 
t it.” 

Bless me, if you don’t know,” said he, 
ty do you make such a fussP Take 
advice, young un, and don’t say any 
» about it to any one. You’ve done 
well so far, and if you want the fel- 
to forget all about it you’d better not 
nd them of it so much.” 


“But, Doubleday,” I implored once 
more, ‘out of friendship for me—” 

‘Out of friendship for you let me offer 
yon a cigar,” said Doubleday. ‘‘ Now you 
fellows, what’s it to be—whist, nap, poker, 
or what?” 

I turned in despair to Hawkesbury. 

* “Please, Hawkesbury,” I said, “ pro- 
mise to say nothing about it at the office. 
I would be so grateful if you would.” 

“Then,” said Hawkesbury, asking the 
same question as Doubleday had just 
asked, “it is true, then ?” 

I dared not say ‘‘ Yes,” and to say “No” 
would, I knew, be useless. 

“*Oh, please don’t ask me,” I said, ‘‘only 
promise—do, Hawkesbury.” 

Hawkesbury smiled most sweetly. 

‘* Really,” he said, ‘‘one would think it 
was such a nice subject that a fellow would 
like to talk about it!” 

“‘Then you won't!” I cried, ready to 
jump at the least encouragement; ‘oh, 
thanks, Hawkesbury !” 

This was the only comfort I could get. 
Crow laughed at me when I appealed to 
him; and the other fellows reminded me 
that as they had not the pleasure of know- 
ing my pet gaol-bird they were afraid they 
couldn’t tell him what I had done, much as 
they would like. 

Flanagan alone treated it seriously. 

** Batchelor,” said he, ‘I never believed 
you were such a fool. Can’t you see you’re 
only making things worse by your fuss? 
Why can’t you hold your tongue. Smith 
has little enough to thank you for as it 


is. 

He had, indeed! As I walked home 
that evening, I felt as if I would never 
dare to look him in the face again. 

It was late when I reached Beadle 
Square. Jack had returned before me, and 
was fast asleep in bed. A candle burned 
beside him, and on the counterpane, as if 
dropped from his hand, lay a book—a 
Roman History. 

I groaned as I looked at him, and envied 
him his quiet sleep, the reward of honest 
work and a good conscience. 

I crept into bed that night as silently as 
I could for fear of waking him. z 

The next few days I was on thorns. I 
dreaded to be alone with Jack, and still 
more dreaded to be by when the fellows 
were—now an ordinary pastime—chaffing 
him at the office. It was like living on a 
voleano which might at any moment ex- 
plode. However, the days went on, and 
my fears did not come to pass. The fellows 
had either forgotten all about it, or, more 
likely, their sense of honour prevented 
them from making it known. I was de- 
voutly thankful, of course, and by every 
means in my power endeavoured to show 
it. I made myself us agreeable as possible 
to my comrades, and bore all their chaff 
and persecution with the utmost good 
humour, and went out of my way to secure 
and retain their good graces. 

Of course I could not do this without in 
a way defying Jack’s influence. Though 
he had never once taken me to task in so 
many words, I know well enough he consi- 
dered I wis wasting my time and money in 
this perpetual round of festivities. But I 
had to take the risk of that. After all, I 
was playing to shield him. If he only 
knew all he would be grateful to me, I 
reflected, rather than offended. 

He could not help noticing my altered 
manner, and of course put it down to any- 
thing but its true cause. He thought I was 
offended with him for not encouraging my 
extravagances, and that the great inti- 


macy with Doubleday and Hawkesbury 
and Crow was meant to show him that I 
was independent of him. 

However, he made one brave effort to 
pull me up. 

‘‘Fred,” said he, thoughtfully, one even- 
ing, as we walked home—“ Fred, what are 
you going to do about your debts?” 

“Oh, pay them some day, I suppose,” I 
said, shortly. 

“When will that be?” he continued 
quietly, not noticing my manner. 

“T really can’t say,” I replied, not 
liking to be thus questioned. 

“‘Do you know how much you owe?” 
he asked. 

“ Really, Jack, you take a great interest 
in my debts!” 

“T do,” he replied, solemnly, and with 
the air of a fellow who bad made up his 
mld to go through with an unpleasant 

uty. 

“Well,” I said, warming up rather, “IT 
fancy I can look after them quite as well 
by myself.” 

“Tm afraid I am offending you,” said 
Jack, looking straight at me, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think you do look after them properly.” 

“What do you mean ?” I demanded. 

“I mean,” said Jack, with his arm still 
in mine, ‘‘ that you are head over ears in 
debt, and that, instead of paying off, 
you are nding your money in other 
ways. And I don’t think it’s right, Fred.” 

“Upon my word, Jack,” I said, ‘‘ it’s 
quite new for you to lecture me like this, 
and I don’t like it. What business is it of 
yours, I should like to know ?” 

‘You are my friend,” he said, quietly. 

I drew my arm roughly from his. 

“If you are mine,” said I, ‘‘when I want 
your advice I'll ask it.” 

He looked at me a moment doubtfully 
with his big eyes. Then he said, 

- “Twas afraid of this; we never quar- 
relled before, Fred.” 

“And we shouldn’t quarrel now,” I 
cried, ‘‘if you’d mind your own business.” 

“Tt is my business,” he persisted, dog- 
gedly as I thought. 

‘What's your business?” I demanded, 
with rising rage. 

“To tell you not to be a fool,” he re- 
plied, steadily. 

My temper had already gone. My self- 
control now deserted me as I stopped 
abruptly, and turned to him. 

“Your business!” I exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Yes, Fred, my business,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Then, let me tell you,” I exclaimed, 
forgetting everything but my resentment, 
“T don’t intend to be told my duty by you 
of all people!” 

It was enough. He knew the meanin; 
of those co ly words. His face turn 
suddenly pale, and his eyes dropped, as with 
a half groan he started to walk slowly on. 

I would have given worlds to the 


.words—worlds to be able to seize his arm 


and beg his forgiveness. But my wicked 
vanity Font me back, and I let him go on 
alone. Then I followed. It was the first 


of many, many sad, solitary walks for me. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—IN WHICH THE SITUATION, ALRBADY GRAVELY COMPKOMISED, BECOMES WORSE AND WORSE. 


presence of a formidable wild beast 

in Phina Ialand was, it must be con- 

fessed, calculated to make our friends 

think the worst of the ill fortune which 
had fallen on them. 

Godfrey—perhaps he was “wrong—did 
not consider that he ought to hide from 
Tartlet what had passed. : 

“A bear!” screamed the professor, 
looking round him with a_ bewildered 

lare as if the environs of Will Tree were 
Bei assailed by a herd of wild beasts. 
“Why, a bear? Up to now we had not 
even got a bear in our island! ‘If there is 
one there may be many, and even numbers 
of other ferocious beasts—jaguars, pan- 
thers, tigers, hygenas, lions!” 

Tartlet already beheld Phina Island 
given over to quite a menagerie escaped 
from their cages. 

Godfrey ‘answered that there was no 
need for him to exaggerate. He had seen 


“The professor pursued 


one bear, that was certain. Why one of 
these animals had never been seen before 
‘1 his wanderings on the island he could 

«xplain, and it was indeed inexplicable. 
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GODFREY MORGAN: 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 
By Jutes Verse, 
Author of “The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” &. 


But to conclude from this that wild 
animals of all kinds were prowling in the 
| woods and prairies was to go too far. 
Nevertheless, they would have to be 
cautious and never go out unarmed. 
Unhappy Tartlet! From this day there 
commenced for him an existence of ; 
anxieties, emotions, alarms, and irrational 
terrors which gave him nostalgia for his 
native land in a most acute form. i 
“No!” repeated: he. ‘No! If there 
are animals, I have had enough of it, and 
I want to get off!” 
He‘had not the power. ' 
Godfrey and his companions then had | 
henceforth to be on their guard. An at- 
tack might take place not only on the | 
shore or the prairie, but even in the group 
of uoias. This is why serious mea- 
sures were taken to put the habitation 
in a state to repel a sudden attack. The: 
door was strengthened, so as to resist the 


his task In quite a fury.” 


clutches of a wild beast. As for the 


| he actually knew fifteen words! 


contented himself at present with mt: 
8 sort of enclosure of branches nx 
from Will Tree, which would keep ta: 
in a fold. But the enclosure wx © 
solid enough nor high enough to 
bear or hyena from upsetting it org 


over it. 
Notwithstanding the remont: 
made to him, Carefinotu persist 


keeping outside during the nigh. « 
Godfrey hoped thus to receive wants: 
a direct attack. vy 

Decidedly Carefinotu endangered i> 
in thus constituting himself the gu 
of Will Tree; but he had understoo! 
he could thus be of service to his liba:s 
and he persisted, in spite of all G< 
said to him, in watching as usual oF 3] 
general safety. || 


ment of firearms, but one of the 
knives hung from his belt, and be a 
an axe in his right hand. Thus 
active negro would not have hesi 
throw himself before a tiger or 2) — 
mal of the worst description. ] 
However, as snotther a bet nor sit 
his congeners had appeared since 
encounter, Godfrey Vegan to gath 
fidence. He gradually resumed his 
ing expeditions, but without pushitz 
into the interior of the island. Freq 
the black accompanied him ; Tart!" 
in Will Tree, would not risk himselfit ~ 
open, not even if he had the 
ving @ dancing lesson, Som 
Godfre would go alone, and then tht 
fessor had a companion to whose i 
tion he obstinately devoted bimseli. 
Yes! Tartlet had at first thoug!! 
teaching Carefinotu the mo Orel 
words in the English language, but >*- 
to give this up, as the negro ail 
lack the necessary phonetic sp| | 
that kind of pronunciation = 
“Then,” had Tartlet said, “if pee! 
be his professor, I will be his pupil: 4 
And he it was who attempted te ts 
the idiom spoken by Carefinota. GvlJ 
had warned him that the accom! “| 
would be of little use. Tartlet *¥ 
dissuaded. He tried to get Carefiti! 
name the objects he pointed at me 
hand. In truth Tartlet must haves, 
excellently, for at the end of fet 
Carefinotu said “birsi” for ™ 
mervira” for 4 


that 
“ aradore” for the sky, ‘ " 
sea, ‘“‘doura” fora tree, etc. He ee 
proud of this as if he had taken the! a 
prize for Polynesian at some examine 
Tt was then with a feeling of mt 


domestic animals, Godfrey would have 
built a stable to shut them up in at least at | 
night, but it was not easy to do so. He! 


that he wished to make some eos 
of what had been done for him. #, 


stead of torturing the negro with Bagi 
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‘ds, he resolved on teaching kim de- 
tment and the true principles of 
ropean choregraphy. 
t this, Godfrey could not restrain his 
ls of laughter. After all it would pass 
time away, and he willingly assisted 
asionally therefore at the course of 
ures delivered by the celebrated Pro- 
or Tartlet of San Francisco. Indeed, 
ought to have seen them! The un- 
py Carefinotu perspired profusely as he 
it through the elementary exercises. 
was docile and willing, nevertheless ; 
like all his fellows, his shoulders did 
set back, nor did his chest throw out, 
did his knees nor his feet point apart! 
nake a Vestris or a Leon of a savage of 
sort ! 
he professor pursued his task in quite a 
r.  Carefinotu, tortured as he was, 
wed no lack of zeal. What he suffered, 
1 to get his feet into the first position, 
be imagined! And when he passed to 
second and then to the third, it was 
more agonising. ° 
But look at me, you blockhead !”’ ex- 
ned Tartlet, who added example to 
vept. ‘*Putyour feet out! More out! 
heel of one to the heel of the other! 
n your keces, you duffer! Put back 
r shoulders, you idiot! Stick up your 
1! Round your elbows!” 
But you ask what is impossible ! ” said 
frey. 
Nothing is impossible to an intelligent 
.”’ was Tartlet’s invariable response. 
But his build won’t allow of it.” 
Well, bis build must allow of it. He 
have to do it sooner or later, for the 
ge must at least know how to present 
self properly in a drawing-room.” 
But, Tartlet, he will never have the 
ortunity of appearing in a drawing- 


a. 
Eh! How do you know that, God- 
P’? replied the professor, drawing 
self up. ‘Do you know what the 
re may bring forth ?” 
ris was the last word in all discussions 
Tartlet. And then the professor, 
ig his kit, would with the bow extract 
1 it some squeaky little air to the de- 
5 of Carefinotu. It required but this 
ccite him. Oblivious of choregraphic 
1, what leaps, what contortions, what 
rs! 
1d Tartlet, in a reverie, as he saw this 
1 of Polynesia so demean himself, in- 
ed if these steps, perhaps a little too 
acteristic, were not natural to the 
an_ being, although outside all the 
ciples of his art. 
at we must leave the professor of 
sing and deportment to his philo- 
ical meditations, and return to ques- 
3 at once more practical and press- 


uring his last excursions into the plain, 
er by himself or with Carefinotu, God- 
had seen no traces of wildanimals. The 
¢ to which they would come to drink 
: no footprint on its banks. During 
night there were no howlings nor sus- 
nus noises. Besides, the domestic 
aals continued to give no signs of un- 
aess. 

This is singular,” said Godfrey several 
»s; ‘but I was not mistaken. Care- 
tu certainly was not. It was really a 
: that he showed me. It was really a 
+ that I shot. Supposing I killed him, 
he the last representative of the planti- 
les on the island ?” 

+ -was quite inexplicable. Besides, if 
(frey had killed this bear he would have 


found the body where he had shot it. Now 
they searched for it in vain. Were they to 
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assisted by Carefinotu. The negro, not 
without effort, understood what Godfrey 


believe, then, that the animal, mortally required. He it was who accompanied 
wounded, had died far off in some den ? It | him for a couple of miles from Will Tree to 


“ A good fire burning without filling the interior with smoke.” 


was possible, after all, but then at this 
place, at the foot of this tree, there would 
have been traces of blood, and there were 
none. 

“Whatever it is,” thought Godfrey, ‘it 
does not much matter; and we must keep 
on our guard.” 

With the'first days of November it could 
be said that the wet season had commenced 
in this unknown latitude. Cold rain fell 
for many hours. Later on probably 
they would experience those interminable 
showers which do not cease for weeks at a 
time, and are characteristic of the rainy 
period of winter in these latitudes. 

Godfrey had then to contrive a fireplace in 
the interior of Will Tree—an indispensable 
fireplace that would serve as well to warm 
the dwelling during the winter months as 
to cook their food in shelter from the rain 
and tempest. 

The hearth could at any time be placed in 
a corner of the chamber between big stones, 
some placed on the ground and others built 
up round them; but the question was how 
to get the smoke out, for to leave it to 
escape by the long chimney which ran 
down the centre of the sequoia proved im- 


practicable. 

Godfrey thought of using as a pipe some 
of those long stout bamboos which grew on 
certain parts of the river banks. It should 
be said that on this occasion he was greatly 


select the larger bamboos, he it was who 
helped him build his hearth. The stones 
were placed on the ground opposite to the 
door; the bamboos, emptied of their pith 
and bored through at the knots, afforded, 
when joined one to another, a tube of 
sufficient length, which ran out through an 
aperture made for it in the sequoia bark, and 
would serve every purpose, provided it did 
not catch fire. Godfrey soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing a good fire burning with- 
out filling Will Tree with smoke. 

He was quite right in hastening on these 
preparations, for from the 3rd to the 10th 
of November the rain never ceased pouring 
down. It would have been impossible to 
keep a fire going in the open air. During 
these miserable days they had to keep in- 
doors, and did not venture out except when 
the flocks and poultry urgently required 
them to do so. Under these circumstances 
the reserve of camas roots began to fail 
them. These were what took the place 
of bread, and of which the want would 
be immediately felt. 

Godfrey then, one day, the 10th of No- 
vember, informed Tartlet that as soon as 
the weather began to mend a little, he and 
Carefinotu would go out and collect some. 
Tartlet, who was never in a hurry to run a 
couple of milcs across a soaking prairic, 
decided to remain at home during God- 
frey’s. absence. 
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In the evening the sky began to clear of fnotu a motionless animal at the foot of a | 


the heavy clouds which the west wind had 
been accumulating since the commence- 
ment of the month, the rain gradually 
ceased, the sun gave forth a few crepus- 
cular rays. It was to be hoped that the 
morning would yield a lull in the storm, of ; 
which it was advisable to make the most. 

“To-morrow,” said Godfrey, “I will go 
out, and Carefinotu will go with me.” 

“ Agreed!” answered Tartlet. 

The evening came, and when supper was 
finished, and the eky, cleared of clouds, 
permitted a few brilliant stars to appear, 
the black wished to take up his accustomed 


tree whose eyes were gleaming with a sin- 
gular licht. 

‘A tiger!” he exclaimed. 

He was not mistaken. It was really a 
tiger of large stature resting on its hind 
legs, with its forepaws on the trunk of 
a tree, and ready to spring. 

In a moment Godfrey had dropped _his 
eack of roots. The loaded gun passed into 
bis right hand: he cocked it, presented it, 
aimed it, and fired. 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!” he exclaimed. 

This time there was no room for doubt; 
the tiger, struck by the bullet, had bounded 


place outside, which he had had to aban- 
don during the preceding rainy nights. | 
Godfrey tried to make him understand that | 
he had better remain indoors, that there 
was no necessity to keep a watch, as no 
wild animal had been noticed; but Care- 
finotu was obstinate. He therefore had | 
to have his way. 

The morning was as Godfrey had fore- 
seen ; no rain had fallen since the previous 
evening, and when he stepped forth from 
Will Tree, the first rays of the sun were | 
lightly gilding the thick dome of the; 
sequoias. | 

arefinotu was at his post, where he had 
passed the night. He was waiting. Im- 
mediately, well armed and provided with 
large sacks, the two bade farewell to Tartlet 
and started for the river, which they in- 
tended ascending along the left bank up to 
the camas bushes. 

An hour afterwards they arrived there 
without meeting with any unpleasant ad- | 
venture. | 

The roots were rapidly torn up, and a 
large quantity obtained so as to fill the' 
sacks. This took three hours, so that it 
was about eleven o’clock in the morning | 
when Godfrey and his companion set out 
on their return to Will Tree. 

Walking close together, keeping a sharp 
look-out, for they could not talk to each 
other, they had reached a bend in a small ; 
river where there were a few large trees, 
grown like a natural cradle across the 
stream, when Godfrey suddenly stopped. 


ranimal, which 


‘him by the throat, and at last stabbing 


backwards. But perhaps he was not mor- 
tally wounded ; perhaps, rendered still more 
furious by his wound, he would spring on 
to them! 

Godfrey held his gun pointed, and 
threatened the animal with his second 
barrel. 

But before Godfrey could stop him, 
Caretinotu had rushed at the place where 
the tiger disappeared, his hunting-knife in 
his hand. 

Godfrey shouted for him to stop, to come | 
back! It was in vain. The black, resolved 
even at the risk of his life to finish the; 
rhaps was only wounded, 
did not, or would not hear. 

Godfrey rushed after him. 

When be reached the bank he saw Care- 
finotu struggling with the tiger, holding 


him to the heart with a powerful blow. 

The tiger then rolled into the river, of 
which the waters, swollen by the rains, 
carricd it away with the quickness of a 
torrent. The corpse, which floated only 
for an instant, was swiftly borne off to- 
wards the sea. 

A bear! A tiger! There could be no 
doubt that the island did contain formid- 
able beasts of prey! 

Godfrey, after rejoining Carefinotu, 
found that in the struggle the black had 
only received a few scratches. Then, 
deeply anxious about the future, he retook 
the road to Will Tree. 


This time it was he who showed to Care- (To be continued.) 
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SOME INDIAN BOYS’ GAMES. 


By P. V. Ramaswamr Rasv, BA. 


PURPOSE telling readers of the Boy’s Own 

Paper of six Indian games. These are popu- 
lar among the boys of Southern India, and, as 
such, may be interesting to their brethren in this 
country. 


I.—VOOPPOOKONDAM ; OR; THE SALT-HEAP 
GAME. 

This is a game suited to sandy places, like the 
dry river beds which abound in India. A heap 
of sand is formed of conical shape, like a salt- 
heap, whence the origin of the name. Boys of 
an equal number stand in two parallel lines, 
with the heap at equal distances between them. 
Each side has a chief, whose duty it is to watch 
the interests of his party. Some one steps for- 
watd at the bidding of his leader, takes up at 
once two handfuls of the sand in the heap, with 
special care to hold it fast so as not to Ict a 
grain fall, restores the heap to its former shape, 
and, going over to the opposite side, silently 
challenges some member. A struggle com- 
mences ; if the opposite member should succeed 
in making him drop the sand in either hand, or 
open his mouth, then the aggressor is counted 
‘dead ;” the strength of his party is diminished 
'y one, and his chicf sends out another to the 


contest in the manner already desevibed. If, on 
the other hand, he succeeds in disengaging him- 
self from the hold of his adversary without 
dropping the sand or opening his mouth, the 
latter is counted ‘dead ;” his party is dimi- 
nished by one, and some other, at the bidding 
of his chief, fills his place and renews the con- 
test with the victor ; or, if he should go back to 
his line, which he may, with some other that 
may take his place in the manner described. 
The sport continues till all of a side “die.” 

An casier form of the game is where both 
sides take up the sand and struggle like mutes. 
A remarkable instance of steadiness and courage 
in it is when a single person of one party van- 
quishes, ono after another, all the members of 
the opposite party. Such a champion is gene- 
tally honoured by being seated on the heap, and 
all the members of both parties running round 
him thrice, cheering at the height of their voices. 
He is further entitled to be appointed chief of 
his party, unless the existing chief has attained 
his position by similar success and distinction. 


Il, —KORUNGATTAM ; OR, THE MONKEY GAME. 
‘Two or more boys go up a tree, and constant] 


| move up and down, each keeping to a branc! 


by himself, A large circle is drawar 
foot of the trer, in which a2 active “o- 
to move round and round and wa 
above. One at a time may come d 
and, jumping on the ground within 
run away, evading the hold or 
guard posted in it. The seme of 
in the boys above attempting to i: 
trom the tree, and the one below x: 
touch them, 

Should any one on the tree cease t 
one moment, or get into a branch 2) 
pied by another, or be touched by <i»! 
or jump down on the groun: ou 
fercuce of the cirele, he is coun 
The boys on the tree may exch: 
leaping, at one and th» same 
branch toanother. —Tiiis often gives >- 
adds variety to the sport. 


ITT. —MOOROOKKUPANTHU ; OF, TWISTE: :~ 


Four boys sit down at the fo 
square, looking at one another 
round. A fifth boy with a tw 
round and round the square, and 
it behind some one of the four. 
should at once pk it up and ex. 
other before he could come round x. 
the vacaut place. Failing this, he! « 
up his seat to the victor and go row” 
towel. 


IV.—NALUMULAD THATCHI; 08, TE? 
CORNER CAME. 

Three boys stand at three coraer 
square, while one keeps within mev.’- 
among them. <Availing theimselre 
vacant corner, the three constaztt 
places, taking special caro not to let 
the fourth while in actual motica 
corner to another. Should any be » 
ho has to give up his place to the view -- 
round like him. 


V.—KOOTHARAL ATTAM; OR, THE Bi 1 
GAME. 


In this, the sport consists in one bs”: 
over another, who puts himself sv 
vations postures, in whieh the he! 
in gentle gradation, as described bel 

1. Sitting down with his legs tv 
before him side by side. 7 

2. With one foot over the other 
the same posture. 

8. A span over the second fo 
being stretched out, and the tip of & 
resting over the tip of the toe. _ 

4. Another span over it, similarly. 

5. Standing up and bending dow, ‘> 
his toes with his thumbs. ere 

6. Increasing the height by holding ~~ 
of his legs in the same posture. 

7. Then the knees. ; 

8. Then the thighs, bending 
horse under curbandrein 

He who jumps over has to ines 
tance and speed in proportion ; an 
touch the other in any attempt, be 
down and let others jump over him i 
manner. 


his bet! 


J 


VIL—AMATYOTTAM’; OR, THE TORT : 
Two or more boys sit down ins 
their knees touching their chins; 
their hands, hold their feet, the Me! 
left hand, and the left with the 
Thus contracted, they move tow 
cal. Should any let go his beld a 
fand, he “dies,” and remains motie2!" 


where he fails. He that ree 


spot paste 


successfully returns in the same 
person who had lngged babint 
“Dead tortoise, what are you Julf 
replies, ‘‘I am waiting for somé one to 

i the victol 


fim in the same posture, when the # 


and reach the point from whi 
started, and the game is concla ed as 
of the game consists in holding 


under very trying circumstances 


a 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 
\ STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON, 


By Lours Rovsse 


ET, 
Author of “The Two Cabin: Boys,” ete. 
“HAPTER XIX.—THE FIRING PLATOON, 


E officers had left the room in which 
had been held the court-martial which 
anced poor Ralph todeath. La Ramée 
ined behind, seemingly unable to fol- 
With trembling hand he gathered 
ae official papers on the table, though 
e he appeared thus busied he never 
ed his eyes off the colonel. He, with a 
»wful, careworn face, was mechanically 
hing the flames leaping up on the 
th. 
.ddenly he turned his head and noticed 
‘ergeant’s look fixed on him. 
What are you doing, La Ramée?” 
he, abruptly. 
{—I,” stammered the drum-major, 


nis tongue stuck to his palate and re- | 


1 to express his thoughts. 

{ know what you want,” continued 
solonel; ‘‘ you wish to intercede with 
or this poor boy.” 

Dh, colonel!” said La Ramée; ‘did 
not hear what he said? Iam sure he 
1ocent !”” 

[t may be true,” said the baron, shak- 
his head; ‘but all he told us had 
ing to prove it—and, besides, is con- 
ected by overwhelming evidence. I 
ld like to save the lad from death as 
1 as you would, for it was I who chose 


for his dangerous mission, but my | 


rs_are precise. Count Rochambeau 
led that the faithless messenger should 
not as soon as he fell into our hands— 
ast, unless he could prove that he had 
led to force or violence.” | 
But, colonel,” respectfully interrupted 
iergeant, ‘‘ did not the poor lad tell you | 
he had been deceived, betrayed by that | 
nous traitor Arnold? How could a 
|—for Ralph is hardly more—how 
1a child show himself cleverer than 
great Washington himself, who en- 
ced that serpent Arnold with the | 
ial of the insurgent forces?” 

It is no good, La Ramée,” said the 
ael. ‘Like yours, my heart is break- | 
for I keep thinking that maybe the | 
is innocent; but I should be to blame | 


sesitated for a single moment to silence | 


‘eeling and forget what is due to disci- 
2» You are too good a soldier, and 
have known me too long, to doubt the 
ves which influence me. But I tell 
our position is most precarious. If we 
t show firmness we are lost. Washing- 
sarmy is full of waverers; every day 
e are desertions, and the other day at 
ristown a whole battalion had to be 
sunded and decimated. It is for us 
dar troops to set an example. We 
t have amongst us neither desertion 
weakness. The strongest possible evi- 
‘e is against Ralph Haudry. He must 
The only mercy I can grant him is 
to delay his execution. Go, La Ramée, 
ember the honour of the Royal Au- 
me, and exhort your friend to die like 
an. 
If you must shoot somebody,” per- 
:d the sergeant, in his obstinate de- 
on, ‘could you not allow me to take 
lads place? I am only an old fool, 
once the little fellow is dead I shall be 
d for nothing.” 
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out his hand. 


holdin; 
Tose no time, for 


« Go, 
foo the execution must take 
GR ere place in an hour.” 
| With head bowed, poor 
La Ramée came out of 
the room and walked to- 
wards the shed where 
Ralph was confined. A 
sentry with loaded mus- 
ket guarded the door, 
but at the colonel’s order 
“ he allowed the sergeant 
to enter the prison. 
“Well!” exclaimed 


| _ “ Alas! it is all over, my boy!” said La 
Ramée; ‘‘ you must prepare! Ihave done 

| all I could, but all has been of no avail.” 

| Do you not see that I am ready ?” 

La Ramée, now looking at him more 
attentively, saw that he wore the uniform 
of the drummers of the Royal Auvergne. 

‘* Yes,” continued Ralph, ‘the colonel 
|isa brave man. He kept his promise; he 

has just sent me these clothes. Iam not 
afraid of the bullets now. They will not 
hit a spy, but a true soldier who dies for 
his duty. Believe me, La Ramée, a day 
will come when they will know that I did 


not fail in my promise, and that to carry | 


out Marshal. hambeau’s orders I did 
all that was humanly possible.” 
La Ramée was sobbing. 
**T am sure of it,” said he, ina broken 
| voice. 
“Baron de l’Estrade will perhaps one 
| day repent what he has ordered to-day,” 


{ 


continued Ralph, ‘‘ for he sympathises with 
| me, though he did not show it. Iam sure 
he would have saved me if he could. As 
for you, La Ramée, I love you, and I hope 
that you will soon get over our separation. 
When the war is over, and you get back to 
our country—to France—” 

Here Ralph broke down, his sobs choked 
his words, and, throwing his arms round 
the sergeant’s neck, he wept in silence. 
Soon recovering himself, he continued, 

‘*My own Touraine! I shall never see 
yen more! La Ramée, will you do what 


to Pontlevoy, that town in Toursine of 
which I have so often spoken. There you 
will find a cemetery, and in the centre of it 
there isa tomb. On that tomb have these 
words cut: ‘Ralph Haudry, last Baron de 
La Charmoise, died for France, March 10th, 
1781.’ May I count on you?” 


ask? When you get back to France, go | 


“Captain Sireull appeared on the threshold.” 


‘Alas! my boy,” whispered La Ramée, 
“‘T will do what you say.” 

And now the door opened, and Captain 
Sireuil appeared on the threshold. 

‘“‘Drummer Haudry,” said he, in a 
solemn voice, ‘the moment has come.” 

“Tt is well, captain,” said Ralph, ‘Iam 
ready;”’ and, turning towards the ser- 
geant, he added, ‘‘ Good-bye, La Ramée, 
remember your promise.” 

“But,” said the drum-major, “I am 
not going to leave you yet; with the 
colonel’s permission, I shall accompany you 
to the end.” 

Ralph left his prison, followed by La 
Ramée, and guarded bya double file of 
soldiers, and the cortége moved off round 
David Michaux's hut. 

Arriving on the plateau, Ralph perceived 
the whole regiment under arms, drawn up 
in line, and, as he approached, the drum- 
mers began to beat a mournful funeral 
march. The baron, on horseback, sur- 
rounded by his officers, was at the head of 
the regiment. 

The poor lad’s heart leapt at the sight 
of all these solemn preparations, but he 
restrained the tears which filled his eyes. 
Passing before the colonel, he gave the 
military salute, a salute which the colonel 
returned with his sword—the highest 
honour that could be given—a testimony 
to the doubts surrounding a condemnation 
pronounced by the bare majority of a court- 
m a 
At a sign from Captain Sireuil, the 
soldiers forming the cortége stopped, and 
the provost, lightly touching Ralph’s arm, 
led him from the ranks to the foot of an 
oak a few paces distant. 

Arrived there, the young man turned 
round, and as the provost was preparing to 


bandage his eyes with a sash, he put it 
aside, saying, 

“It is but a few months since I looked 
upon the terrible face of death. I could 
have driven it away with a word then, but 
that word I did not utter. My enemies 
allowed me to march to execution with my 
face uncovered ; will not you grant me the 
same favour?” 

‘*As you please,” said the provost, 
moved by the lad’s great courage. 

“Not only will I not bandage your 
eyes, but, by the colonel’s orders, you 
yourself can give the signal. You must 
raise your arm like this, when ready.” 

“Thanks,” said Ralph, simply, and he 
pressed the hand of the provost, who 
slowly retired. 

And now the poor lad could hardly hare 
had any hope left. Twenty paces in front 
of him, with their, pieces; atthe ready, 
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stood the firing 
signal which he was to give them. He 
had only to raise his hand, and death 
would be his this time sure, swift and in- 


platoon, awaiting the | 


raging tigers. In the twinkling of an eye 
they fad reached the front of the French 
army, and then, probably imagining that 
the solemn display had prepared for 


Red Fox advanced. 


exorable, for he knew: that his comrades 
liked him too well to let him suffer much, 
and that their well-aimed bullets would be 
buried in his body. ; 

All this seemed like a dream, and for a 
few minutes he remained silent and motion- 
less, as if fascinated. Then, reproaching 
himself with the short delay which might 
seem inspired by fear, he was about to 
give the terrible signal, when he heard 
near him a stifled sob, and, turning round, 
he saw by his side the good drum-major. 

‘What are you doing here, La Ramée?” 
said he; ‘‘kiss me and get away quickly. 
I have already made those brave fellows 
wait too long.” 

As he said so a wild and terrible cry 
arose from the depths of the forest, as if 
from a crowd of wild beasts. Ralph 
turned round, and from the skirt of the 
wood there speared a band of whooping 
Indians under Fox and Saskatcha. 

The savages leapt forward like so many 


their reception, they began to move about 
like furies in their war ce. Brandish- 
ing their and tomshawks, they shook 
their blood-stained locks in the wind, and 
writhed in strange coutortions, while they 
shrieked and shouted their hoarse yells of 
defiance. 

Stupefied at the apparition, the soldiers 
of the Royal Auvergne forgot for the 
moment the sad ceremony which had 
brought them together. Even Ralph 
thought no more of death. 

Suddenly Red Fox raised his arms, and 
the grou ame silent and motionless. 

Then the chief marched up to the colonel, 
and in a loud voice said to him, 

«The Huron has kept his promises. He 
has given the enemy into your hands and 
let you crush him. Some of yin enemies 
thought of gaining safe’ yy flight. 

Fox P areuod them, treddod them through 
the woods, and he brings a hundred scalps 
which his knives have won from the hated 


palefaces. The Huron, you see, iv. 
Anand abd with you he will destre: = 

-haired dogs. Whoop:” 

And, giving forth his deafening war 
the Huron recommenced his fara 
dance, imitated by all his warriors. 

The colonel, gneved and annoyed st — 
a performance at such a moment, vi 
have replied to the Indian and =: 
him, but Red Fox never paused in bs --. 
aad contortions. 

At last Red Fox found himself cla. 
the firing platoon, motionless still st t: 
post, and he was about to pass it whe i 
saw bow ty standing at the foot of thew 
tree. The savage stopped short, ao 
running towards the lad, shouted to kx 

‘Where is David Michaux *” 

“T do not know,” replied Ralph. = 
surprise. ‘‘He has probably fied.” 

** How is it you are here without biz 
continued the Indian. ‘‘ David prous 
me to watch over you.” 

The redekins, imitating their chie. b 
stopped their antics. The baron, om 
his horse towards the group, rode » 
Red Fox with, 

“Leave that soldier alone, and sz 
back. It is no time now for sx: 
triumph!” 

«« But this soldier is my friend,” auwr 
the Indian. “I with my own t= 
snatched him from death when your «3 
Arnold had hung him on an aio 
branch.” 

“Red Fox!” exclaimed Ralph. “bh 
now, colonel, you see that I told y-27 
truth.” y 

The baron, much agitated, leapt of 3 
horse, and sasstioned the Hara. % 
described the incident in the dram~ 
life in which he had played such s j= 
nent part. 

The evidence of the Indian com;!d 
changed the aspect of affaire. By ou 
as Ralph had appeared gailty did be = 
appear innocent, and his devotion # 
self-denial were thus made stn’ 
manifest. The Baron de 1’Estrade ws 
too pleased at the turn things had 44 
ends stepping up to Ralph, he greete: 4 
with, 

sf My brave boy, this very day thi: 
martial shall again sit and hear the +" 
sition of Red Fox ; but I need not wi: 
then to tell you before all your ews! 
that you have acted like a brave. 7 
Frenchman, and that your courage Ls 
throughout simply heroic.” 

And he held out his hand to # 
drummer, who covered it with tes- = 
time of joy. 

“Count Rochambeau shall know *3 
you have done,” continued the © 
‘Cand he will reward you.” 

And here there came a loud sbc-' 
‘* Three cheers for the Baron de l'Est 
Vive La France.” It was from th 
La Raméc, who, forgetful of all the 
of discipline and deportment, was ints 
ing before his colonel’s eyes in a sm - 
leaps and capers which would hare ## 
cont even to the wild warrior of # 

‘ox. 


(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY 


O’GRAHAME: 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


BOY AND MAN. 


Author of “Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” ‘* The Cruise of the Snowbird,” ete, 


CHAPTER II.—THE ‘‘EIRDE” HOUSE ON THE MOOR—DAFT JEAN WEIR—TUE SMUGGLERS—MURDOCH’S POOL. 


— summer’s day was wearing rapidly 
to a close, for though it had been 
n and sunny, with every prospect of a 
twilight, no sooner had the sun sank 
ad the western mountains than great 
clouds had arisen and quite obscured 
ky. No moon or stars could shine to- 
t; that leaden canopy boded only an 
darkness—a darkness, too, that would 
it; for as Stanley O’Grahame, all by 
elf in the midst of that wild hob- 
in moorland, turned his face upwards 
op or two of rain fell on his warm 
k and brow. 
Only heat drops,” he said to himself; 
won’t be rain, and the village can’t be 
f€ now; I shall soon reach it.” 
tt had he been a sailor he would have 
ght differently ; he would have seen 
in the clouds of a coming storm; for 
ed wee water-dogs were scudding 
is the sky, and out from the level 
mess near the horizon came ever and 
many a little puff of greyish mist, for 
1e world as if some one were firing a 
out of the cloud and speedily retiring 
every shot. 
ow came Stanley here all by 
elf in the middle of this dreary 
dand? This is a question that 
sily answered. 
walk of ten miles from his own 
would have taken him to the 
th of the glen, where the mail 
4 passed, and hence his jour- 
to Aberdeen, called the granite 
would have been both easy 
pleasant. But Stanley was 
burdened with overmuch mo- 
so he had determined to send 
box on with the carrier and 


walk. He was ve 
age as supple and strong as one of 
the red deer in the forest of Cairntrie. It 
was only a journey after all of sixty miles; 
and before he started, stick in hand, he got 
all the directions his memory could retain 
from old Ewen McPhee, once his father’s 
shepherd. Indeed that worthy had ac- 
companied him for five long miles over the 
hills, and then with his crook he had 
pointed out to him the way the young pil- 
grim should take. . 


young, and for his| They were on the very summit of the 


brae land at the time. It was early morn- 
ing. and taking one last lingering look 
behind him, Stanley could see all the 
charming glen spread out before him like 
some beautiful scene in a phantasmagoria. 
Woods, and wilds, and meadows green, 
and the bonnie bright river wimpling 
through it all, and his mother’s cottage 
among the broom, and the blue smoke 
curling up from it and floating away over 


‘the pine-trees. Was it any wonder that a 


“it down, laddies. You'll never have to say that Jean starved you.” 


sustained him. 
blessing still rang in his ears, and he knew 
that she and his sister Ailieo would always, 
always pray for him, so he gulped down 


the lump in his throat, dashed his sleeve 
only once across his eyes, then caught 
Ewen by his horny hand and bade him 
adieu. 

The tears were trickling down the old 
man’s furrowed face, he made no attempt 
to hide them or to wipe then away. He 
just let them fall. But his parting advice 
to Stanley was a queer jumble, though 
quite characteristic of men of his class in 
the Scottish Highlands. 

He pressed Stanley's soft hand between 
his own two hard ones as he said, 

“* And it’s och! and och! may the Lord 
sustain and keep you, my dear boy—and 
it’s down through Glenbucket you'll go, 
Stanley—and you'll pray to Him morning 
and night—till you come to the castle o’ 
Towie and sce the big hillo’ Coreen. And 
it’s och! but this life is short at the best— 
and at last you’H come to Paradise,* and 
if you call there and see old Nanny Wat- 
son, she'll give you the best bit o’ bread 
and cheese ever you tasted, Stanley. Och, 
my bronan, my chree, it's poor old Ewen’s 
heart that will surely break this bitter 
night.” 

And so on. and more to the same effect, 
spoke the shepherd, till Stanley clutched 
his stick and fied, and was soon hidden 
from view by the silver birch-trees. 

But Stanley had made one very great 
mistake. For after journeying on all day 
till far into the afternoon in the main 
road, he had forsaken it for what he felt 
sure was a ncar cut, and now he was here 
alone, not a hut nor house in sight, only 
heathy moorland with ne’cr a stock nor 
stone pecping through the heather’s green, 
wheresoever he turned his gaze. 

“‘I wish,” he said, half aloud, for the 
silence was irksome, and broken only now 
and then by whirr of wild duck’s wing, 
mournful whistle of whaup [curlew], or 
plaintive bleating of mire-snipo—‘' I wish 
I had taken Ewen’s advice, and kept to the 
road, I might have been half-ways to 
Paradise by this time. But who’s afraid ? 
T'll stick to this road now I am on it.” 

He gave one more quick glance at the 
sky, then hurried on. More than once he 
had to go off the narrow path to avoid 
great snakes, that although the day was 
closing, still lay in sleeping coils here and 
there. They were not poisonous, but he 
was not to know that. 

And the shadows kept falling. He 
pulled out a book—it was the Bible his 
sister had put in his pocket—and found to 
hia dismay it was so dark already he could 
hardly decipher a word. He walked all 
the more quickly after that, with many an 
anxious glance ahead. 

Where could she have come from? She 
stood all at once right in his path, she ap- 
peared to have sprung from the very ground 
on which she stood. An old weazened hag. 
Surely a witch’ What could she be but a 
witch, with that stern set face, hooked 


* Paradise, a beautiful place near Monymusk. 
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and the mantle down-drooping from her 
raised arm * 

Stanley was afraid now; he stopped and 
stared, but he could not speak, and he 
could hear his heart thudding against his 
ribs. But her tirst words reassured him 
somewhat. 

“How you scared me!” she cried, in an 
earnest, pathetic voice; ‘and I dare say 
I scared you. Whaur are ye goin’, poor 
lost laddie, at this untimeous hour of the 
night? I’m only daft Jean o’ Fondlan’ 
Glen, dinna be feared.” 

“Tm not afraid,” said Stanley, stoutly. 
“But tell me, am I on the straight road to 
Glenbucket *” 

“Poor lost laddie!” said Jean, sadly; 
“you're on the straight road to ruin if 
daft Jean takes not care o’ you. There's 
no’ @ house within ten miles o’ here but 
Jean’s. Dinna be feared, this is not ane 
o’ my mad nights; and if it were I wadna 
injure you. Dear lost laddie, I knew your 
faither weel, and you've got your faither's 
cen [eyes]. I'll take care o’ you. But if 
the smugzlin’ billies were to mcet you here 
they’d—” 

“What?” asked Stanley, his tecth be- 
ginning to chatter. 

“Rob, and perhaps slay ye!” said daft 
Jean, ‘‘and bury your body in a pool so 
deep that ne’er a bubble would rise to tell 
a tale. No, Jean’s no’ mad to-night; 
sometimes I am. Sometimes at the dark 
hour o’ midnight strange things come to 
Jean’s lanely hut, and they keep speak, 

ak, speaking, and chatter, chatter, 
chattcring to one another in a corner; 
then they come to the bed and say, ‘ Rise, 
Jean! rise, Jean, rise!’ and I have to go 
with them, away o’er the lonesome moor- 
land, far awa’ to the haunted quarry o’ 
Pitfreem, and there I see such sights—such 
fearsome, fearsome sights! But Jean is 
sane and wise to-night,” she continued, 
“and, if he’ll only Iect her, she'll save 
O’Grahame’s poor lost laddie from the 
smugglers o’ Glen Fondlan’. Come!” 

Stanley glanced at her face for one quick 
moment. All the madness seemed clean 
gone out of it, pity alone was all he could 
read in that now womanly countenance. 
He still hesitated, however; but just thena 
horizontal stream of lightning seemed to 
cut the sky in two, and blinding darkness 
followed. 

Stanley pressed his hand to his eyes; he 
saw only blood-red and blue. “I'll go 
with you,” he said, ‘‘as you new my 
fath—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
hurtling roar of thunder, and big drops of 
hail began to patter on the ground before 
them. 

“Let us go quick, then,” said Jean; 
‘it?s no*the storm I fear, nor care a pin- 
head for; but if the lads come up and see 
us th’gither they’d suspect treason, and 
mayhap it’s in the black bottom o’ Mur- 
doch’s Pool we'd have to seek our sup- 
er.” 
is Young and strong though he was, it was 
all he could do to kecp pace with this 
strange wild woman. She forsook the 
pe entirely and took to the hill, the 
eather sometimes up as high as their 
waists. They soon came to a little foot- 
th, and this they followed, and ere long 
tanley found himself in what had, many 
hundreds of years ago, been a field, for 
the fence that was still round it had sunk 
almost to a level with the earth. In the 
middle of this enclosure was a long, low, 
flat-roofed building, probably not more 
than eight feet high, and entirely built of 


| flat 


stones, with pebbles filling up si: =. 
terstices, but neither lime nor sae 
ever come nigh it. 

‘This is daft Jean's dwellin’,” aii, 
strange guide; ‘‘'twas never but -| 
mortal hands, It's dark and dismal ra 
but Jean's lamps will soon mak’ it ss'x_; 
as day.” 

The door or entrance to this ¢ 
building was at one end. This 
small ante-chamber, through wi 
passed into the principal room 
twenty fect long by eight wide, ai-.: 
high, stone roof, stone floor, ati + 
stone walls, At the farther end of ti: 
opening, a few feet from the grow: ©) 
not much bigger than a small winder - 

an inner chamber, not quite e037: 
the other, but of the same ehape, and 
all round of stone like the other. 

Stanley bad never seen so str: | 
dwelling before, but he had read of t:-- 
houses of the north, and rightly j2 
that this was one of them. Wel:: 
daft Jean have come to the coneclaix -- 
this place was built by no morta t:. 
for so old are these buildings, that > 
tion itsclf gives no account of th 

z who once made them theirl 

In the centre of the principal r 
fire of peats smouldered on a hearth 
around a stone, and this Jean eon i! 
into a flame with her mouth. Shet-*' 
oil lamps that hung on the walls t=3 
this room and in the ante-chamb~ = 
Stanley could then see that t: +) 
articles of furniture, table, chairs 
dais, were all of the radest descrip? 

“In there is your bedroom, Be 


laddie,” said Jean, pointing to th = 
apartment; ‘‘ you'll find a bed o rn 
but ne’er a light you'll have, for th 4 
will be here ere long, and if they ial 
you—” ' 

As she spoke she hoisted s grt { 
from a corner, and hung it ons< 
over the fire. ~- | 

“Soup, laddie, soup,” she ssid, “* 
0’ the best, soup o’ pairtrich. ¢ 
grouse, eggs, and hare. You'll hare 
first pannikin, and nice you'll &: 
The boys ’ll no be here, I reckoo. ‘4 
hour or more to come. So mak’ ts 
at hame in the meanwhile.” d 

Stanley was both tired and hungrs, # 
therefore not averse to do justice v4 
good fare daft Jean placed befor: 44 
Rude though the hut was, it was ei" 
and the storm that now raged 6: 
made the fire look quite like s fal 
Many a strange story of her life x4 
moorland did Jean tell him, and 4 
terrible gang of smugglers thst msi 4 
eirde house their headquarters, svi /4 
herself their spy on pain of death. _ 

“T’'m but a witch, they tell me. 
the poor creature, ‘and the bett:> | 
Murdoch's Pool is only my desserts © 
dinna do as I’m told.” ; 

“Were you always—” began Stanl-}.* 
hesitated, reddening. 

“Was I aye daft, aye mad you ¥ 
ing to say,” said Jean. ‘‘ No, |: 
and oh! if ever you meet my 
Archie Weir, tell him, oh ! tell him 
back and close his auld mither'se.4 
T’'ll forgive him for the heart he bas be an 
He was my only stay and comf: 
wild and hasty like his father befe' 
one avgry word and Archie went 3° 
and I’ve never seen him mor. T 
turned me oot o’ house and holdin’. + 
this cold bield is all I have to shelter = 
but if Archie were back I’d never be! 
or wud (mad) again.” 


3ut where am I likely to meet him?” 
1 Stanley, innocently. 
jomewhere in the wide wide world,” 
the old dame, speaking as if to her- 
and looking not at Stanley, but into 
ire; “somewhere in the wide wide 
1 Stanley O’Grahame will meet wi’ 
ie Weir. His ship was wrecked on 
an shores, but Archie didna die. I’ve 
his face in the fire. I see him now; 
are savages around him, he is their 
as I am the slave o’ the smugglers. 
trying to escape. Look, look! they 
him, they fell him to the earth wit 
fearsome clubs; they raise their clubs 
tish their work, but sword in hand 
ter rushes in, and stands triumphant 
him. That one is Stanley O’Grahame! 
Yh! Stanley,” she continued, turning 
ie boy, ‘I’ve saved your life this 
:d night. Promise me, then, that if 
you meet my boy you'll bring him 
to his poor auld mither. Promise.” 
promise,” said Stanley, hardly know- 
‘hat words he uttered, for there was a 
rous fascination in the woman’s voice 
yes. 
asten,” she said. ‘In this house there 
d buried beneath these stones. We'll 
t up when Archie—but, hush, hush! 
th you to your room! Quick, quick! 
nugglers ste coming.” 
« moment Stanley had disappeared— 
leapt through the opening into the 
apartment with all the agility of a 


ne too soon. Dripping wot, but sing- 
iatches of old bacchanalian songs, and 
ntly cheerful withal, five men in all 
into the apartment. 

Ia! Jean, old girl,” cried one, laying 
and not unkindly on the old woman’s 
der. ‘‘Here is a night.” 

ust such a night as we like,” said 
ier. 

"es, lass,” said the former, who seemed 
: leader, ‘(and a rare piece of luck 
‘had. But bustle about, old girl, and 
3supper. Duncan, give us a dram. 
vi’ the bottle, man.” 

‘ll have the bottle,” cried Jean, sud- 
‘springing forward and catching it. 
a drop do one o’ ye taste until you’ve 
vour meal. Jean Weir has spoken; 
+t her if ye can or dare.” 

Yeel, weel, Jean, so be it,” said the 
t; “ but you're in a queer temper to- 
. Are you goin’ mad on our hands 


‘ever a mad,” replied daft Jean. 
' been thinkin’, that’s all.‘ But sit 
. laddies. You'll never have to say 
Sean starved you.” 
> smugglers ate like men who had not 
neat since morning, and the conver- 
i was limited indeed until the banquet 
leared away. Then— 
‘ow, Jean, the whisky.” 
s not my intention to relate all that 
d or was ssid in the eirde house 
night. Suffice it to say that these 
began by relating their exploits, and 
of these relations made the blood of 
ero run cold. Then songs were sung, 
ranting choruses. Then they must 
2, and old Jean, with quavering voice, 
lilt to them while they capered and 
i. Towards morning they quarrelled, 
ierce blows were given and returned. 
Where are you going?” cried Jean, 
iy, in peace was restored, seeing 
sader of the staggering towards 
oom where Stanley eg concealed. 
n there,” roared the man, “there is a 
athe house. I knowit, men, I know.” 
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“Out with him. Off with him to the 
deepest pot in Murdoch’s Pool.” 

“Out with the spy! Quick, men, 
quick!” 

For a moment, though but a moment, it 
scemed that young Stanley was doomed. 
But Jean was equal to the occasion. She 
made no attempt to prevent the smugglers 
from rushing to the inner apartment, but 
she blew out the lights. Stanley took the 
hint. He dropped down among his would- 
be captors, and slipping along the wall, 
was out and away from the house ere it 
was possible for the rioters to strike a 
match. 

Out and away from the terrible eirde 
house ran our boy, and never stopped to 
breathe until he had placed a good mile 
between himself and his would-be mur- 
derers. 

He knew not, nor cared, in which di- 
rection he was running. All he cared for 
was to get away; and, oh, that he could 
tind some means of helping poor Jean! 
Morning was breaking, though—that was 
some comfort to him. 

In the west the bright stars were still 
aglow, but away in the east an ever-broad- 
ening belt of light appeared and paled the 
planets in its upward course. He turned 

is face towards it and hurried on. 

Morning broke raw and somewhat cheer- 
less, but with every appearance of a glo- 
rious summer’s day. Linnets came out of 
the heathery banks, shook the dew from 
their wings, and after giving vent to a 
peevish chirp or two, broke fully into 
song. 

On and on for miles, then he found him- 
self at the end of the wide moorland, and 
on the edge of a hill, with far beneath him 
a beautiful and fertile glen, and the glo- 
rious Don—it could be no other river— 
meandering through its midst. 

Stanley was glad to remember he had 
food in his wallet. He made a hearty 
breakfast. Then he crept in under a bush, 
where, though sheltered from the sun’s 
rays, he had a view of all the bonnie glen. 
He did not see it long, however. There was 
the odour of the golden gorse all around 
him, the song of the linnet on the thorn, 
and the drowsy hum of summer insects. 
His eyes twinkled. He tried hard to keep 
them open, but the lids were heavy— 
heavy—heav——. Why, I do declare our 
hero has gone to sleep. ~ 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO SKIN, STUFF, AND 
MOUNT A BIRD IN FIVE MINUTES. 


By Dr. SrrRADLING, C.M.z.8. 


Ts subject of stuffing and setting up dead 
birds has already been discussed in the 
pages of this magazine, and many of its readers 
are doubtless by this time expert taxidermists. 
The process which I am about to describe 
briefly is a rongh-and-ready one, to preserve and 
display to advantage the full plumage without 
making any pretences of aiming at a resemblance 
to life, and may be practised by those who 
have not the time or the materials—or, shall 
we suggest, the patience ’—necessary for the 
more artistic operation. It is not intended, for 
a moment, to take the place of proper stuffing 
and natural mounting in any case, Wherever 
this can be accomplished, in the preserving of a 

cimen, it should undoubtedly be done, for 
the art is a very beautiful one, and the skill 
which is attained by constant exercise of it is 
something greatly to be admired, since it carries 
with it the power of giving pleasure not only to 


lently it may be stuffed, it never satisties you. 
It is not life-like, to your mind, though people 
who never saw it alive may praise it up to the 
skies as an illustration of its kind, Now the 
result of the process given below, having no pre- 
tensions to an imitation of nature, and being 
more like a lock of a person’s hair rather than a 
photograph, in relation to the dead canary or 
love-bird, will, I fancy, be far less apt to cause 
dissatisfaction than an attempt to present it to 
its intimate friends and acquaintances ‘‘in its 
habit as it lived.” 

The apparatus required is simple in’ the ex- 
treme. A pair of lady's sharp-pointed scissors, 
a little cotton-wool, which may be just flavoured 
with a drop of spirits of camphor, turpentine, 
carbolic acid, or a light sprinkling of pepper to 
discourage any possible insects, and a few ordi- 
nary pins ; nothing more, And the whole thing 
may be done, with a little practice, on a small 
bird in the short space of time indicated in the 
heading of this chapter. 

Trace the tail-feathers down to their root, 
under the short feathers of the back. You will 
find that the tail works on a hinge or joint, and 
can be detached clean and entire by a snipof the 
scissors severing this joint. A small bit of 
bone comes away with it. Lay the tail aside. 

Carefully dividing the body feathers, eut the 
skin around, commencing in front of the legs 
below, but sloping a little backwards above, and 
proceed skinning forwards, turning it inside out 
as you go. Very little cutting is necessary. 
The skin separates readily, only requiring a fibre 
to be clipped here and there. When you arrive 
at the wings, peel the skin off down to the first 
joint (still turning the whole inside out), and 
there nip it through with the scissors, thus 
leaving the first bone of the wing, covered with 
thick flesh, attached to the body. At the neck 
a little more caution and delicacy of treatment 
will Rei called for as ihe akin is thin here, and 
may torn rou, andling or dragging. 
The windpipe, bh let “and slender bone do not 
give firm ground to work upon either, but shift 
about and require to be ‘* rubbed loose” from 
their covering with the finger and thumb. 

Peel away until you have exposed the back of 
the white, glistening skull as far as the top of 
the head, or the broadest part, where cut it 
through. The scissors will divide it like thin 
cardboard. Scoop out the brains, break throngl: 
the little plates of bone which partition off the 
eyeballs, and withdraw them from the inside, 
and cleanse and dry the cavity of the skull with 
a pellet of wool. Remove the tongue from the 
mouth in front, and cram in some cotton-wool 
in its place, but not enough to prevent the beak 
from closing. 

Now stuf the inside of the head and the neck 
firmly, bringing back the skin to its proper 
position by degrees as you fill it. Use small 
pinches @ wool, and take care that the neck is 
evenly but not unduly distended. The pouches 
at the wings will be filled in the same way. 
When it is completely full, lay it in position on 
a board and run a pin through at the back of 
the neck, which ‘aill cause the head to stand up 
and display the breast in a very elegant manner. 
The wings must now be distended, the two or 


its possessor but to others as well, This plan is | four pins required for that purpose not piercing 
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them, but so inserted intq the board as to pre- 
vent their shutting up again. The feathers are 
plumed out and straightened, another pin or two 
put in, if need be, at any part which seems im- 
perfectly fixed, and the job is done. 

It will be dry in a few days. I have found it 
least trouble and safest to pin them against a 
wall or inside a cupboard door, twisting a cone 
of paper over each to keep off the dust. When 
it is dry and set, the pins are withdrawn, and 
the margin of the skin is fastened with a little 
gum to whatever the bird is destined to adorn, 
the tail being placed in position behind, with 
its bony knob conceuled under the hinder border 
of the body. Thus it gives by no means a bad 
idea of a bird in full flight. 

The different styles in which it may be dis- 
posed of are, of course, innumerable. I have 
secn one sewn on as @ crowning decoration toa 
highly-ornamental pen-wiper, another placed in 
a lady’s hat, others very prettily arranged in the 
centre of plates to hang against the wall, with 
scenery painted around them, so that they ap- 
peared to be flying amidst palm-trees or over 
rivers. A young friend of mine, being of a 
mechanical turn, has fixed one to the middle of 
a wooden disc, which he has got his sister to 
paint for him. A strong wire is inserted securely 
into the wood, passing through the body and 
coming out at the beak. When he has set up 
another in like manner he is going to present 
them to his uncle, to hang one on each side of 
the chimney-piece, supporting a pair of light 
wire letter-racks. 

Tf you think of making a similar contrivance, 
1 should advise you to pass the wire through as 
soon as the bird is skinned, and stuff around it, 
as the compressed wool is very hard to pierce. 
It would look better, too, to mask the wire 
issuing from the beak with a verry or twig, and 
it might be arranged so as to carry a paper- 
balance, taper-stand, pen-rest, or even a candle. 


——\_+-2-¢—__—_ 


THE “WOLFS TOOTH”: 
A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON THE COAST 
OF JERSEY. 


By Davip Ker 


Cousin 


Willie,’ 
eried Jack 
Harland, 
‘“‘here’s 
the place 
that our 


f Jersey t its fr how di igi 
° its name from; how do you 
‘ke it P” a bd 


“ First-rate,” answered Willie Hunt, 
heartily. 

And well might he say so. There are 
few pretticr places in the world than the 
little island of Jersey, from whose hill-tops 
one can see the coast of France quite 
plainly on a fine day, although it is nearly 
a three hours’ voyage for the queer little 
steamer that plies thrice a week between 
St. Heliers (the capital of the island) and 
the quaint old Breton port of St. Malo. 
Towering cliffs, standing up black, and 
steep, and grim, as if defying the sea 
whose spray spouts up over their highest 
points in stormy weather ; snug little bays, 
with broad, smooth sand-beaches, that 
seem just made on 


wide green slopes dotted with grazing 


cattle, so tame that they will come up to ' 
ite 


be stroked if you call to them; tiny w! 
cottages, half-buricd in trees ; and gloomy 
rock caverns, hung with long wreaths of 
seaweed, and haunted by ghostly echoes. 

Altogether, it would have been hard to 
find a more perfect playground; and so 
thought the two American boys as they 
stood side by side upon a wave-worn boul- 
der, looking admiringly around them. 


“‘The tide’s too far out to bathe,’ said , 
Willie; ‘‘ but we can have our lunch, any- | 


how; and here’s a place for it, too, right 
here in the shadow of this rock.” 

‘‘That’s good,” assented Jack, ‘‘and I’m 
hungry enough—and so are you too, I 


expect. 

PRather! I only wish we'd some fried 
clams here!” 

‘‘ Well, there’s quite a crowd of mussels 
on the rocks yonder, and we'll make them 
do instead. Come along.” 

To work they went, and soon picked off 
with their jack-knives several scores cf 
mussels. A pile of sun-dried seaweed, 
with a few splinters of drift-wood thrown 
into it, was kindled with the help of Jack 
Harlow’s match-box, and the young pic- 
nickers bad a ‘‘ mussel-roast,”” which both 
declared to be fully as good as any Rhode 
Island clam-bake. 

Lunch over, they started again; but 
Willie, who was three years younger than 
his cousin, and not so well used to rock- 
scrambling, or tramping through the sand 
under a hot sun, soon began to flag. 

“Tired, old fellow ?” 

“Rather.” 3 

“That's bad,” said Jack, ‘‘ for we've got 
quite a big way to go yet to get home. But 
Tl tell you what we can do. There’s an 
old Frenchman just round the point here. 


| who bas two or three boats on hire, and I 


used to go with him sometimes 
when I was here before. Suppose you 
just stay here and rest, and I'll go over 
and bring back a boat for you, and then 
we'll sail right home along the coast.” 

Willie eagerly assented, and off went 
Jack up the steep grassy ridge that shut 
in the little bay on the land side; while 
his cousin, stretching himself comfortably 
in the patch of shade between two big 
overarching rocks, prepared to take it easy 
till his return. 

But, tired or fresh, it was a sheer impos- 
sibility for Willie Hunt to remain still 
more than a few minntes at a time; and 
Jack had hardly got out of sight when his 
restless cousin was on his feet again. 
Looking about him in search of some freak 
adventure, Willie’s eye fell, as ill-luck 
would have it, upon a low reef of weed- 
coated rocks left bare by the retreating 
tide, stretching right out into the shallow 
water, and ending in a single sharp prong 
of black jagged rock, known and dreaded 


urpose for bathers ; ' 


' laugh than to be frightened; but 


by all the fishermen of the coast und+ 
name of ‘‘ La Dent du Loup” (the Wu, 
Tooth). 

“Tl have a look at that thing,” a 
Willie; and away he went, leaping t1! 
point to point as nimbly as a moe 


‘oat. 

But he soon found this a very poo w 
of resting himeelf, more especially uz 
Wolf's Tooth turned out to be morte 
twice as far away as he had thought % 
slippery rocks, too, coated with we + 
weed, were anything but a sure foot: 
him, and more than once he slipped :.< 
off, and went plump into a shail 
left by the tide, splashing himself 
the very eyes. 

Altogether, our hero found it n= 
hard work ; and when he at length ra 
the Tooth, the first thing he did ther 
to sit down and puff. But he hs -: 
been sitting long, when he sadden|s :- 
covered that the tide had turned, ani 
coming in again at a rapid rate. 

He sprang to his feet at once. 

But most haste proved worst spe! 
usual. Ashe started up his foot 
and down went his right leg into 
right up to the knee; and when he t:: 
pull it out again it would not come! 

At first Willie was more incline: : 


rather scared when he found that t 
turn as he might he could not ge = 
At last he planted himself on his left r= 
and setting both hands firmly agains = 
rock, drew up the imprisoned leg wit - 
his might. e sharp, limpet-coated =i 
sawed through his clothes and toretis!= 


| flesh ; the blood trickled, but the lim? ~! 


mained as immovable as ever. . 

Slowly the water rose around him.‘ 
knee to waist and from waist to shed 
his life seeming to die out inch b; 
beneath its cold, creeping touch. H: 
wildly for help, again and again, tl 
voice died away in hoarse gasping: 
there was no answer save the echoes ¢ 
cliff and the screams of the sea-birds 
came circling around him as if in moe 
Where was brave Cousin Jack rou, 
would have rushed to the rescue hol! 
but known? Oh for one flash of s dia 
oar, or one glimpse of a boat coming r= 
the point! But he watched and lis 
for it in vain. 

And all the while, as he stood tt 
awaiting his doom, the sun was shi: 
gloriously in a cloudless sky, and the t- 
ripples were sparkling in the golden lis 
and the birds were carolling joyously 02> 
green sunny slopes overhead, and the lest 
were dancing in the life-giving bre 
along the curving hill-side; but amid # 
this freshness, and brightness, and bes=J, 
he was left there to die. { 

Ha! what was that in the distanx 
Could it be a saii ? 

It was, it was! and he had still oven 
chance for life. He made a frantic e* 
to cry for help; but his voice, weske~ 
by cold, and terror, and constant shouts, 
was now feebler than an infant’s wail. 1 
waved his cap towards the veseel, bat ‘-' 
rock was between him and it, and hid b= 
from view. On went the ship—lessnée- 
disappeared—and left him once more s)0* 
with Death ! Sar oh 

The water was now up to his chit 
Wildly his despairing eyes wandered ov“ 
the smooth, bright, merciless see for s*! 
sign of coming help; but all in vain. Net 
a sail upon the water, not s living thig 
along the shore. Alone, unseen, unpitt- 
he was_to meet his doom, And still 
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tide kept rising and rising—higher, | with the thread of religion to guide us through 
er, higher—! : ; the maze of this existence. 


Tullo, Willie! have you really been 
p here ever since I went away?” 
a cheery voice behind him. 
llie looked round with a start, and | 
i himself still lying between the two 
lers where he had been left by Jack, \ 
1 Jack himself, grinning from ear to ! 
st sight of his bewildered face, was ! 
eaping from the bow of a boat on to: 
and beside him. \ 
\sleep?” echoed Willie, with a shud- | 
1s he slowly rose to his feet. “Ugh! ! 
that was only a dream, I feel like | 
ng awake all the rest of my life; but 
jon’t catch me eating mussels agai 
vefore going to sleep, anyhow!” 


————-e-—_—_ 


SES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


PART VY. 


Somerlcyton there is a vei den 
maze of the bewildering rade ! 
glish yew, and the hedge is over six feet 
‘and is without a single break. It was 
‘d thirty years ago. The centre is a grass 
1 raised to the level of tho hedge top, and 
vunted by a pagoda. At the two corners 
urels fifteen or sixteen feet high, kept 
ied with the knife, and on each side of the 
there runs throughout a small strip of | 
(Fig. 2). | The m ding to the Bishop of N 
‘ewith we have the Hampton Court Maze, | 4: aze, according to op of Not- 
laced from the official plan (Fig. 3). On tingham, makes its first appearance upon coins, 
rmer occasion that we pave it an unfortunate 
f the engraver in producing one of the side 
rendered the path impassable. That slip 
ow been amended, and this puzzle, unlike 
m page 254, will be found to have a satis- 
y solution. 
iat connection is there between these laby- 
sand that at Gortyna? More than ‘rout 
pposed. The mazes have a myetical signi- 
e, and were early adopted as allegories. 
the British Museum there is a folio of old 
vings (indexed, by the way, under “ Frede- 
., King of Bohemia”), containing an ex- 
linary collection of sea-serpents, mermaids, 
led whales, criminal executions, and a most 
tie picture of a flood, in which a couple of 
hes are sailing down stream with their 
es bending to the breeze, while a mill is 
3 them the go-by as it forges along pad- 
oy its own wheel. In this book, close to a 
ngraving of William 111. mourning in state 
ary, there is a very old print of a compli- 
maze crowded with figures, which affo1 
al example of what was once very common. 
maze was taken as a type at first of the 


Fig. 


and monasteries. The earliest examples of eccle~ 
mazes show the labyrinth complete, 


with all the Cretan accessories ; and in the ex- 
ample we gave from Lucca, on page 159, we 


ssion of the convert into the Church, later Fig. 2. 


; became significant of the tortuous way of | 
life, with its windings and crossings and its | It was then used as an ornamerft on the state ; 
ssibility of return; and then we get the { robes of the Christian Emperors of Rome, and | 


Fig. 3. 


have the central group of Theseus slaying the 
minotaur, now, however, almost obliterated. 
This maze, it may not’ perhaps here be out 
of place to note, is an ordinary ‘ wilderness.’ 
There is no puzzle or difficulty about it. ‘The 
black line is the path, and if this is tr 
through its entire length, with all its twis 
turns, it will be found to lead into the 
and out again, There are numbers of th 
mazes on church and church floors. 
There St. Michele at Pavia, another 
at Santa } in Arguiro, another-—eleven 
fect in diameter, and dated 1189—at Santa 
Maria in Trastevere in Rome; another 
over eleven feet in diameter—at San Vitale in 
One was found on a Roman floor at 
and another has been unearthed in a 
rleansville in Algeria. 
has been specially favoured. On 
man, M. Bonnin, of Evreux, has collected over 
two hundred designs of mazes. 


et allegory of the complicated folds of sin, | then it was gradually adopted by the priests 
the difficulty of leading a holy life unless | and monks, and found its way into churches | Country Farm,’ published in 1600 (Fig. 1). 


Above we give one, taken from ‘ Surflet’s 
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CAGES 


ANDIDLY, 
Wwe must 
admit, 
that to 
attempt 
in these 
papers to 
give 
thing 
like a 
complete 
and ela- 
b 


of the 
making 
of the 
many 


diffe 


to keep pets of feather or pets of fur, would be 
folly. 

But I can give my readers many hints that 
will be of use to thein on the subject in hand, 
and I may begin by telling them that it is not 
half so difficult to manufacture a good roomy, 
healthy, wholesome breeding-cage as may at first 
appear. 

or need the cage you make be at all ugly or 
clumsy ; only take pains with it, and do not be 
in a hurry, and I feel sure you will succeed. 
Do not let any person dishearten you by saying, 
«*You can buy cheaper than you can make.” a 
this 


doubt if you could do so, but even allowing 
ly to 


were possible, you could not point proud 
your bought cage and say, ‘‘I made that.”” 

Now the first questions of practical moment I 
have to answer are these : 1, What tools are re- 
«quired in the manufacture of cages? And, 
2, What materials ? 

An answer to the first question will enable 
you to decide at once whether or not you think 
it worth your time and trouble to go in for cage 
or hutch-inaking. I shall mention the tools 
that it is indispensable you should possess, and 
you may either buy them or borrow them, as 
you please. If you are merely going to make 
one cage or two, perhaps you had better borrow 
them. But I take this opportunity of reiterating 
any former advice to all sensible boys who may 
have some spare time on their hands, to possess 
themselves of a box of useful tools. Cheap 
boxes of tools are worse than want. If you 
“mean getting tools, get ones. Do not be 
caught by the glitter and get-up of the box that 
contains them, nor by the sheen of the contents 
either. Be suspicBus of articles that are adver- 
tised at an exceedingly low price, else you may 
find yourself possessed of hammers whose heads 
won't stop on, saws as brittle as brass, gimlets 
and awls that burst their handles, planes with 
Pot-metal tongues, and pliers as soft as cheesc. 

Tt is far better to fit your own box up, and 
fill it, buying the articles you require at a 
respectable ironmonger’s shop, and paying a fair 
price for them. Then all you have to remember 
is to keep everything in its place, and keep all 
steel work free from rust, and the box itself in 
its own corner and locked, so that Mary Ann, 
when she wants to break coals or spile the cider- 
© will not have an opportunity of appro- 
ing your axe or your gimlet. 
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By Gorpon Stables, M.D., RN. 


: HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


I.—THE TOOLS AND MATERIALS—USEFUL HINTS. 


Talking about rust, I find nothing better 
wherewith to smear tools that are to be laid 

past for a short time than a little blue ointment. 

You should keep a morsel of this ip a chip box 
in a handy corner, 

Well, now, as to birdcage and hutch-making, 
you must have, first and foremost, a bench 
whereon to work. Any old table will do if it be 
strong enough. But one thing it must have, 
and that is a contrivance to hold the wood on 
which you are worki vith the plane or other 
instrument. This may either be the wooden 
screw apparatus, or, What is cheaper, the bench- 
lug. I shall not waste space in describing either. 
Mr. What’s-his-name, the joiner, lives not very 
far from you, dovs he not! Well, drop in and 
say, “Good mourning.” I'll warrant he'll put 
you up to rigging your bench. 

The tools and things you really want, and 
must have, to make anything like a job, are (1) a 
nice sizeable saw, one that will either rip or 
cross-ent, so it must not have a back to it. 
(If you go in for fine and ornamental work 
about your cage it will be better to have a 
lathe—cost about £3 10s., there !—and a box of 
fretwork tools, whict. will run you in to £1 10s. 
more, So take my advice—be content with 
what is useful for a time. If you breed some 
beautiful canaries you can sell them, and having 
extended the balance at your banker's, go in for 
the ornamental afterwards.) (2) A plane or two, 
one plain plane and one plough. I do not advise 
a jack. I know when I was a boy J could not 
manage the jack-plane nearly so well as the little 
short one, with which I used to make capital 
practice as soon as the workmen went to dinner. 
Oh, yes! I always got a scolding or worse 
when they came back, but I did not mind that. 
(3) Some chisels, say three ; they are cheap and 
useful in a thousand ways. Mind, always keep 
them sharp, and do not use the mallet much on 
the end of them. (4) A wooden mallet. (5) A 
hammer or two, with claws at the end. (6) A 
spokeshave. (7) Pliers and pincers for ironwork. 
.(8) A boring-brace and bits to fit. (9) A bradawl 
or two. (10) A small hand-vice. (N.B.—This 
last is most essential for holding your wires, etc. 
Sometimes this vice itself will want holding to 
enable you to work with both hands. Very 
well, be handy, fasten it on to the end of your 
bench by means of the lug or screw apparatus. ) 
(11) A two-foot rule. Do not buy a cheap one ; 
it goes all out of shape in no time; besides, if 
you have a really serviceable article you can use 
it asa square. (12) A hone or sharpening-stone. 
(13) Etceteras, in the shape of nails and screws 
of various sizes (I myself use nothing but the 
round French nails ; they do not split the wood ; 
they go home kindly, and with ordinary care 
they do not bend); a jam-pot to heat your glue, 
some glue to heat, a carpenter’s pencil, sand- 
paper, and a small oil-flask. Other little things 
may suggest themselves to you ; I can’t think of 
anything else at present. And I would not 
mind beginning to make either an ordinary 
breeding-cage or a hutch at this moment with 
the tools I have just named. 

But, ‘What a let!” you will say, and 
“What a deal of money they will cost!” Yes, 
but think of the many useful things you can 
make with these tools, quite independent of 
either cage or hutch. 

Secondly, the materials. I answer in two 
words, wood and wire. The wood may be almost 
any sort, but it must be very well seasoned, else 
as soon as it gets wet you will find the bottom of 
your cage coming off, or the back bulging ont, 
and the whole concern gaping in the most un- 
scemly way. The parts to be polished and 
stained may be hard wood. 

The cage I have had figured to-day is an ordi- 
nary two-roomed brecding-cage. It might have 
been a trifle easier for you to have tried your 
“prentice han’,” as Burns calls it, on perhaps a 
show-cage to begin with, but I cannot forget that 


the canary season is soon to commen, 17 
fact that the cock canary sometime: tes 
himself in a way so ridicnlonsly fusey as t 200, 


WHAT TO DO WITH A DEAD 
SNAKE. 


We very mary 
preserved in any other way. 

1 do not suppose, of course, that you are =:~7 
to kill snakes for the sake of skinning oF 
tling them. I should be very sorry tot 
80, for one of these reptiles is as useful © 
way as a robin-redbreast or a butterfly, 
would be just as cruel and wicked to de 
wantonly. 

But in the course of hunting for ba 
grass-snakes you’ may very possibly com 
a poisonous viper, and in that case yoo 
better put an end to its existence. A 
a light switch near the tail will do 
backbone is thinner there than it is nea? 
head (the head itself is the strongest part 
or, if you have caught it in the noose 
end of a stick which we spoke of, Octo 


and 14th, 1882, a smart shake or “fic, 4 
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gh you were trying to crack a whip, will 
1ough to dislocate the spine. 

ot but what vipers have their use as well as 
r species. They cat moles, mice, and other 
1 creatures which devour the farmers’ crops ; 
iow that the country is thickly populated, 
people roam through every part of it as 


s and villages grow and cultivation extends, | 


vossible amount of harm that a viper might 
n biting a human being who disturbed it 
vares, more than balances all the good to 
tind that it could accomplish in its life- 
cand you are therefore not only justified in 
ig it, but it is your duty to do so. 

ere are other circumstances which may put 
n possession of a dead snake, even a harm- 
one. It may be brought to yon so, killed, 
vost of them are, by some one ignorant of 
tature. Or you may buy one whose ribs 
been injared by violence inflicted in its 
tre, or by rough handling afterwards. Such 
ke may live for some time, but generally 
es to feed, and dies of internal inflammation. 
ly, the best kept and most kindly cared-for 


are not immortal; small tumours and a, 
iar disease of the mouth sometimes carry | 


off. 

that these observations are addressed, not 
to ail those who go in for keeping live 
‘s, but also to some perhaps who do uot. 
‘rs and importers of foreign serpents are 
oper to making a bargain to supply you 


the bodies of those that die under their | 


‘e before they are sold, and will usaally let 
‘ave them for a trifle, unless they happen 
rare species suitable for museums. 

e only plan that suggests itself as a rule is 
t the reptile into spirit. Methylated spirit 
amonly used, on account of its cheapness ; 
ts about sevenpence or eightpence a pint, 
+ pint is sufficient for a good many speci- 


thylated spirit, as perhaps you know, is 
ary spirits-of-wine, with which a little 


{ to render it undrinkable—otherwise, 
cards might buy it instead of gin or 
¥, as it costs so little, and a great deal of 
would result, to say nothing of the excise 
ue being cheated. 
2 snake, put into a clear glass jar or bottle, 
very nice at first, but soon turns ont a dis- 
ntment. 
flakes detach themselves from the skin, 
pirit gets yellow or cloudy, and if the 
is a big one (1 am speaking of our com- 
English serpent, remember) it may decom- 
nside, if it has not been slit open to allow 
quid to penetrate, causing the skin to puff 
1 ugly bladders, or even swelling till it 
3, in which case there is a chance of the 
sas thus formed bursting the bottle too. 
a will notice the curious effect the spirit 


pon the eye; directly it touches it, the ; 


wcomes hard, white, and opaque like mar- 
It is very difficult to prevent evaporation, 
owever carefully you seal the cork or stop- 
own, the bottle will require filling up after 
e 


The bright colours fade, and | 


| 


| is of a triangular shape. 


The best mode of fastening is to tie a piece of 


| fresh bladder over the top, after it is stoppered 


‘as tightly as possible; this will shrink and fit 
closely as it dries. When it is set it should be 
painted all over with some waterproof varnish, or 
with sealing-wax dissolved in spirits-of-wine, but 
it will probably be always clammy and sticky 
from the oozing beneath it. Do nut attempt to 
cover it with sealing-wax melted in the ordinary 
way by burning, or you may have an explosion 
and all the spirit in flames. 

A very cheap preserving fluid for all objects 
of natural history may be made by dissolving 
forty ounces of rock salt, four ounces of salt- 
petre, and a tablespoonful of pure carbolic acid 
in a gallon of water. This would do for a dead 
boa-constrictor or an alligator, if you got one ; 
but all big bodies must be cut open and the in- 
testines taken out to prevent their going bad, 
whatever liquid you use ; and when any cutting 
is done, the specimen ought to be soaked, so to 


; speek, in the spirit or solution fora week or two, 
e 


n the thick and muddy liquid can be thrown 
away, and the thoroughly purified snake be 
established permanently in a clean supply. To 
shield them from the light retards the colours 
from fading quite so quickly, but does not keep 
them altogether. 

In giving you these different directions I am, 


| of course, presuming that you wish to preserve 


the body or some portion of it as a mere curiosity, 
not to study its anatomy, or for any other scicn- 
tific reason. Nothing is so easy as to stuff a 
snake roughly, and nothing so difficult as to 
stuff it so that it shall remain true to natare. 
Nearly every specimen which you sco “set up” 
is represented as being of a round and bloated 
form, like a sausage ; whereas, if you made a 
section of a snake's body you would see that it 
In the grass-snake, as 
you may perceive while it is alive, the sides of 
the triangle would be longer than the base, 
because they taper up to a very acute angle, or 


| keel, along the back. And soit is with many 
3 nasty-smelling wood-spirit has been | 


others. But this fact is almost always over- 
looked by those who are called upon to stuff 
them. 

‘As for the attitudes which they are usually 
made to assume—writhing around sticks—not 
only could no living snake put itself into such 
positions, but no lead one could be bent or 
twisted so with all its bones inside it. 

To my thinking, if any animal be not stuffed 
well—that is, naturally, to resemble what it was 
in life—it is much less satisfactory than having 
its plain skin, or even some part of it, as the 
antlers of a decr, the wing of a bird, or a fox's 
brush. 

However, if you like, you can cut around the 
inner margin of the lips, so as to detach them 
from the bone, turn them back, and go on 
skinning the upper and lower jaw in the same 
way. A very sharp knife will be necessary for 
the first part of this job, and its edge should 


be kept close to the bone, as if you were goin 
to cut into it, to avoid making “‘ button-holes ” 
in the skin. A pair of forceps or tweezers will 
be of great assistance. 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 73. 
By H F. L. MEYER. 
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WHITE. | 


7 piece 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 
(Continued from p. 421, col. iv.) 


Pronrem No. 60, page 412 (vol. iv.).—I. 
N 5, K c5: (or Q). 2, O cs =—(Q) K—e4 or 
ec. 2,N 

Prosies No. 61, page 427.—1, L dst, K 6. 
2,Pd80t, Ke7. 3, LdGt, Kes. 4, Oc7 
t. No. 62.—1,Lf27, Ng2. 2,Nf4t, Khl. 
3,0 g3t,Kh2. 4,0c2t,Khbl. 5, Legit, 
M gl: 6, O g3t, Kha. 7, Oest, Kb. 
8, Of2 t. 

Pronien No. 63, page 471.—1, O 3, Oc3: 
(best, otherwise there follows mate on e4 or dd). 
2,Le3:t,Md4. 3, Ldd:t. 

Prosieu No. 64, page 551.—1, 0 g3, O h2. 
2,Mh2:, Kb2:. 3, Mh8t, K g3:. 4, 
Mh3t 

Prosrem No. 65, page 583.—1, N d7, Pc6:. 
2, Ng4, P—. 3, NZ. 

Prosrem No. 66, page 686.—1, M h8, MS : 
(or Q, R, S). 2,Mc8, Mc8:t. 3, P c&: 
M, K a6. 4, M, a8 $.—(Q) K b8. 2, M c8t, 
M c8:+. 3 Mc8: (or P c8: L)t, K a7. 
4, M a8 $.—(R) K ad. 2, M £8: (or PbS 1), 
K 05:. 3, M c6, K as. 4, Mf.—(S) M bs. 
2, M v8:, K b8:. 3 M c8t, K a7 


4, Ma8t 7 
” Pros No. 67, page a (vol. v.).—1, M go, 
Ox6:. 2% Ma7,—. 3, OF. 

Propren No. 68, page 103.—1, P d7, K 7 
(or QR). 2 Le? t, Ke7:. 3, P48 L3— 
(Q) L d6 or f5:. 2, Pe: Mt, L fe 
\> M £8 


:f—(R) M bs. 2, L f8t, K b7. 
3, Lg7:t, 

; Prosuen No. 69, page 127.—1 Me8,—. 2, 
M or O $ accordingly. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

OLD St. PavL’s.--Problem No. 40 is solved by 1, Lg6. 

BLACK Kx1guT.—There is no competition at present. 

EVvaNs GaMurr.—Your enswers to Problems 67, 6s, and 
69 are correct. We will consider about prizes, 

F.C. A. (Hertford.)—The K is in check from the pinned 
“oO: Aite itinuition of check In your book must be 
wrong. Cempare the “Chess Guide,” page 23, and 
the note to W. H. L, on page 412 of last March. 

D. M. (Gloucester.)— Your two-move problem is clever, 
‘and shall appoar. All your solutions are correct. 

&. J. B. (Brighton.)—Your move 1, O:N in No. G7 will 
not solve it. 

Horpy.—In draughts White can take the two men, 
become a king, and instantly take the third man. 
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POWDBR Mow: 
put it in the c and proceed as us‘ 
person who supplies you with gelatine 


tell you how to uze them. 
they can be used at once. 


There is no mess, a 


BILLINGHAM.—1. A moment's thonght would have 
shown you that three h’s do not come together in 
any langu and that that is what was meant. You 
could hardly imagine that you know more French 
than an educated Frenchman. 2. 
he Index will cost youa penny, All th 
es are kept in print, but those of Vols. 1. and 

can only be obtained by parchasing the parts cc 

taining them, 
A. H.7T.—All nonsense. See any modern account of 
the “Glorious First of June.” The Vengeur was an 
English prize. The story of the heroic sinking is 
simply untrue. - The myth was exploded by Thomas 
Carlyle. 


No. 


Read his ‘‘ French Revolution.” 


JOLLY.—The inventor of the treadmill was Sir William. 
Cubitt, and the first was set up in Brixton Gaol in 
18) 


P. R. Y.—The use of leather is prehistoric. We can- 


not say, but the Gordian knot was made of It, if that | 


is any satisfaction. 


Fis1.—The Society Islands were so called in honour of 
the Royal Society by Captain Cook in 1769. They 
were first discovered by De Quiros in 1600, - 


ZooLoaist.—Apply to the Secretary of the Zoological | 
Society, Dr. P. L. Sclater, either in Hanover Square | 


or at Regent's Park. 


MANXMAN.—1. The best pole jamp is that by Mr. T. 
Ray, of Ulverstone, Lift. 3in., at the 1831 Amateur 
Championship Meeting. “See our article in No. 140. 
2 Absurdly ungrammatical. 


0. C.—1. You will find the latest information on light- 
houses in Mr. ‘Thomas Stevenson's article in the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 2. Coloured glass deadens 
the light very.much. A light to be passed through 
red glass has to have four and a half tines the initial 
power of one that has to (34 through culourless glass 
if itis to be visible from the same distance. 

R. BROWNE.—The largest roof {s that ever St. Pancras 
Railway Station. It is 240ft. wide, Gooft. long, and 
125ft high. 

C.3AR.—The English occupied Tristan d’Acunha while 
Bonaparte was at St. Helena.’ The island has an 
interesting history ; has now about 100 inhabitants ; 
isan important station, and_is periodically visited 
by H.M. ships, the Religious Tract Society sending a 
vox of books and tracts each visit. : 

‘V. W. Mornis.—1. To silver the reflector of your lamp 
make a thin paste of a pint and three-quarters of 
distilled water, two ounces-of chloride of silver, ten 
and a half ounces of cyanide of potassium, and levi- 
gated chalk; spread it over the reflector, leave it 
till it is nearly dry, and then clean it off with a soft 
linen rag. 2. You must carry a lamp after dark. 

Vox Fauctsus H&sit informs us that he cured him- 
self of stammering by shutting himself up in a dark 
room where he was sure no one could hear him, and 
then talking out loud just fast enough to permit of 
his correctly pronouncing every word he uttered. 


send them to us. 
jer, 


Apply to some 


Surely you need-not have written to us to be 
dion is the largest city that the world 
has ever seen ! 


W. PooLE.—Paint the board with ordinary black paint, 
such as will dry with a gh nd then apply a coat 
of black paint mixed with t ad of ol. You 
will thus get a dead black. 

BABvs.—Parker's lens ws 
over £700, and was tak 
Pekin. By it gold was fused in four second 
in three, platinum in three, cast-iron in thr 
in twelve, copper i pumice in twenty-four, 
emerald in twenty-five, and quartz in thirty. These 


the old 


Light Infantry are th 
forth Highlanders (Ross-shire B 
and 78th; the Gordons are the old 92nd and 75th ; 
the Camerons the old 79th; the Argyll and Suther- 
land Regiment is made up of the old 91st and 93rd. 
2. The Militia now ra s third battalions of the 
line, and the Volunteers a linked with the 
regular regiments. V nteers are 
assigned to the Rifle Corps (the 
and the Rifle Brigade. 

Percy E. L.—1. Refer to No. 114. You will there find 
several invisible ink receipts. 2 Shakespeare died 
at Stratford, where he was born. And he died on 
the 28rd of April, 1616, the same day as he was born 
on in 1564 From magnesium. It is a well-known 
met: 

PETER CLAY.—The Iatest survey reports that. Lake 
Superior is 335 miles in length, and its greatest 
breadth 160 m n depth, 688 ft. ; elevation, 827 
feet 82,000 square miles The greatest length 
of Lake Michigan is 300 miles; its greatest bi 
108 miles, but it is generally very narrow as.com- 
pared with Lake Superior ; mean depth, 690 feet ; 


506 feet juare miles. The 
© miles ; its great- 


, 600 feet ; elevation, 


elev 


is 2 
1 depth, 84 feet 


area are miles. The ehgt 
Lake Ontario is 180 miles ; its greatest breadth is 65. 
miles; its mean depth is feet ; elevation, 26° 
feet; 1 The total of t 


five 
upwards of 135,0 


A_R. T.—There was an article on Water Telescopes in 
No. 92. They simply consist of @ piece of glass at 
the end of a tube, and you could make one for your- 
self. 


, covering an area of 


lery,~ Engineers, Grenadier ‘Guards, Scots Guards, 
Colistreams, and then infantry of the line. 2. The 
Navy always takes precedence of the Army. 3. Give 
it up. : 


| Srvon S.—New Zealand was first made known to Euro- 
| peans by Captain Abel Jan Tasman, who, in the 
voyage in which he discovered Van Diemen’s Land 
in 1642, sailed along its coast, and gave it the name 
of Nova Zeelanda, He did not take possession, or 
even land, and no other European { believed to 
have visited the islands until Captain Cook landed 
on October 8th, 1769, near where .Gishorne now 


at Mongonul, but made no stay. The first mission 
was established at Kororareka in 1814. 


PERENNIS.—The Volunteer movement is certainly not 
confined to the home country, There are volunteer 
corps in British Henduras, Canada, Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, Natal, New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Queensland, St. Helena, Singapore, South 
Australia, Tasmania, Trinidad, Victoria, and West- 
ern Australia. 


THE TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS.—It depends on the 
arrangement of the tiller-ropes. The side towards 
which the rudder is moved is the side towards 
which the boat's head turns, the reason being that 
the rudder acts as a brake, and the side on which 
it is applied cannot travel as fast as the other 
side. If the rudder is worked by a straight tiller, 
the tiller or helm has to be moved in the oppo. 
site direction to that of the rndder; hence, to 
turn a vessel to port, the helm is pushed to star- 
board. It is owing to people confounding the helm 
with the rudder that the mistake is made. Look at 
the first boat you come across, and you will see why 


directions. 


Ipatsa.—1. The order of precedence {3 that in the 
Army List. Life Guards, Horse Guarda, Dragoon 
Guards, Cavalry of the Line, Horse Artillery, Artil- | 


PHILATELIST.—Such information would be of no inte- DRCMER-BoY.—To imitate mahogany, bil sy 


ide to the melting-points of the 
substances, for the quan perimented on varied, 
but they are curious as showing what a burning 
can do. Water boiled almost immediately the 
were directed on to it. 

Mac T.—1. The Black Watch, or Royal Highlanders, | 


the helm and rudder must always move in opposite | 


rest except to yourself, and we rarely answer queries of madder and a quarter of a of Lagw ed y 
of that nature. Star r identifica- in two gallons of water, and the solmien =| 
are not returner ore requested the wood while it is hot. When quite dy <r) 


with a solution of peariash of about bal u omy| 
the gallon: You can stain wood muh te 
colour by painting it over with bernt sas: 
with water. 


B. O. P.—We have frequently done 00. Ir by 
wick-black, or make a mixture of vegeta ug 
aud gold-size. 


ONE ANXI0US TO LEARN and TEDPT.-1 Kea 
a simple telescope. The dumpy level alta 
made. Au additional lens would invert a 
All astronomical telescopes show 
down, 2. * Ordnance datum” is the leni dx 
tide at Liverpool ; from it all the heiia | 
Ordnance maps are calculated. You mat 
standard to refer heights to, and that wu (| 
that was chosen. Bench marks are beew:/ 
points selected along the line of work, the ba: 
which, above or below datum, are tor. "| 
from personal observation or the Oninz-: 
ling. All the points on Ordaance mays, sie-{ 
heights are figured, are so many bench 1 
levels of each having been carefully axeni~: 
the result checked Ly repetition and aici 
The Uroad arrow on a milestone shows tt 3! 
been used asa bench mark. The principle 1 
all levels are constructed is that of oh 
zontal visual line intersecting a Leal 
staff, the difference of readings in two obs 
corresponding to the difference in level a 7 


places. If the height of one of these te kv 
of the other is readily ascertained in relatic**! 
and is called a juced level.” Get (ra't-1 


wood and Co.'s list of publications ani siz!1! 
book. There is a very clear description in Part 
“ Field Geology,” published by re. 


GAUGR.—The salary of an Outdoor Offer of (v4 
commences at £55 and rises by yeariy sitao 
£80. The examination is tn writing, mec 
position, and elementary arithmetic. 


J. SMITH.—The modern elephant rarely e341 
feet in height, though specimens hare bes c4 
which have attained thirteen feet. 


bridge. The two-storey house is the hemi 
side the fence 8 an 01 e 

tree. The willow is at he on ol the 
gardener’s cottage has the worst garden nm-= 


ASTRO.—The Pleiades were the sevea dunce") 
Atlas, who was turned to stone by Pere i 
were Maia, ‘Taygeta, Merope, Blectra, (eis: +! 

. one, and Asterope. i 

T..D. M.—It does not: matter, Joan Feros’. 

- the Jsland, but Defoe brought it round frat! 
coast of America to near the mouths of thet! 


ct 
W. F.—1. The explanation is obvious Your #¢ 
Tuschinie 18 not properly lusulaed wea 
Never write to an editor if you can avuil i-4 
make your letters as ‘voncise a8 beret 
PAT for information that will be of ase!) 
if. 


: : | 
TT. Honor.~-The pro yrs of the Laminoas = 
. Messrs. ‘Thlee and Horne, Aldermanbury, £¢ 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


- 215.—Vol. V. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1883. 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


{ER XXI.—NOW A DOOR CLOSED BETWEEN 
MY FRIEND SMITH AND ME. 


ny one had told me a month before 
vat I should quarrel with my friend 
iI should have laughed at the bare 
But now the impossible thing had 
ened. 
at night as I lay awake in my bed I 
that I had not a friend in the world. 
1 wounded, in the cruellest way, the 
true friend I ever had, and now I was 
fer for it. The words had come hastily 
houghtlessly, but they had come, and 
I knew, regarded me as a coward and 


“Go away—do you hear?” 
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The next day we scarcely spoke a word 
to one another, and when we did it was in 
so constrained a manner that it would have 
been more confortable had we remained 
silent. We walked to and from the office 
by separate ways, and during the midday 
half-hour we lunched for the first time at 
different eating- houses, 

I longed to explain—to beg his pardon. 
But he was so stiff and distant in his 
manner that I could not venture to ap- 
proach him. OnceI did try, but he saw 
me coming and turned on his heel before I 
got up. 

What wasI todo? If this was to last, 
I should be miserable for ever. Yet how 
could it end? Would I write him a letter, 
or would I get some one to plead my cause 
for me? Or would I let him see how 
wretched I was and work on his feelings 
that way? It was all my fault, I knew. 
Yet he might have come out a little and 
made a reconciliation easy. Surely if he 
had really been my friend, thought I, he 
would not be so quick to cast me off, and 
judge me by one or two hasty words ! 

What between an evil conscience, vexa- 
tion, and disappointment, I was that day 
about the most miserable fellow alive. 

The fellows at the office all noticed and 
added to my discomfort by ostentatiously 
condoling with me. 

“ Poor old chap,” said Doubleday ; ‘‘ he’s 
been letting you have it, hashe? Awful 
shame.” 

‘*As if a fellow mayn’t get screwed 
without his interfering,” laughed Crow. 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” said I, as 
usual taking in earnest what was meant as 
4 jest; ‘I was never screwed.” 

Crow’s only answer was a whistle, which 
greatly amused all the others. 

“Never mind,” said Doubleday, ‘ come 
along with us to-night, old man; we've got 
2 little spree on, haven't we, Crow? We're 
going to get tea and shrimps at the 
‘Magpie,’ and then going in a body to 
Christy’s Minstrels, and finish up with a 
supper somewhere or other. Going to make 
a regular night of it. Come along.” 

“‘T don’t want to,” I said; ‘ besides, I 
can’t afford it.” 

‘« Afford your great-grandmother ! Why, 
a fellow who can entertain the whole lot of 
us as you did can't be so very hard up, 
ean he, Wallop? So come, none of your 
gammon. You're coming with us to-night, 
my boy, and old Bull’s-eye can sit and 
scowl at himself in the looking-glass if he 
likes.” 

I went with them, glad enough to get 
anywhere out of Jack’s sight. We had a 
‘‘ rollicking evening,” as the fellows cclled 
it; which meant that after a noisy and ex- 
travagant tea at the ‘‘Magpic,” we ad- 
journed in a body to the performance, 
where we made quite as much noise-as the 
rest of the audience put together, after 
which we finished up with a fish supper of 
Boubleday’s ordcring, at a restaurant, the 
bill for which came to two shillings a 
head. 

I was not in a condition to enjoy myself. 
The thought of Jack haunted me all the 
evening and made me miserable. I fancied 
him walking back from Hawk Street alone. 
He would step to talk to Billy, Iknew, and 
then he would go on to Beadle Square and 
bury himself in his book till bed-time. 
Would he ever think of me? Why, even 
the little shoeblack was more to him now 
than I was. 

I got home late—so late that Mrs. Nash 
protested angrily and threatened to stand 


wy irregularities no longer. Jack was not | 


asleep when I entered the room, but at 
sight of me he turned over in his bed and 
drew the clothes round him. I was angry 
and miseruble and made no attempt to 
speak to him. But I could not sleep. 
The spirit seemed to have gone out of my 
life in London, and I dreaded to-morrow 
as much as ever I had hated to-day. 

I rose early in the morning, and after a 
hurried breakfast started from the house 
before Jack came down. At least I could 
take refuge in my work at the office. 

I had the place to myself for quite half 
an hour, when Hawkesbury arrived. 


‘Well, Batchelor,” said he, ‘‘you are’ 


industrious. I thought I should be first 
to-day, but you are before me. Where's 
your friend Smith?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, hurriedly. 

“Tm afraid,” said Hawkesbury, with 
his swect smile, ‘‘ you and Smith haven’t 
been getting on well lately. I noticed 
yesterday you never spoke to one another.” 

“I’m not obliged to speak to him,” I 
growled, 

“Certainly not. In fact I think it’s very 
kind indced of you to make him your friend 
under the circumstances.” 

Of course I knew what these last words 
meant. 
terrified me; but now in my mortificd state 
of mind they didn’t even offend me. 

‘Jack and I always got on well,” I 
said, ‘‘ until he began to interfere with my 
affairs. I didn’t like that.” 

“*Of course not; nobody does. But then 
you know he has always been a sort of 
guardian to you.” 

‘He was never anything of the sort,” I 
retorted. 

‘‘Well,” said Hawkesbury, pleasantly, 
but with a touch of melancholy in his 
voice, ‘‘I never like to see old friends fall 
out. Would you like me to speak to him 
and try to make it up?” 

“Certainly not,” I exclaimed. 
want it, I can do that myself.” 

‘What can he do himself?” cried 
Doubleday, entering at this moment with 
Crow and Wallop, and one or two others 
of last night’s party. “Was the young un 
saying he could find his way home by him- 
self after that supper last night, eh? My 
eye, that’s a g un, isn’t it, Crow ?” 

“‘Nice gratitude,” cried Crow, “ after 
our carrying bim home and propying him 
up against his own front door.” 

* T wonder what his friend Smith thought 
of it,” said Wallop; ‘he must have been 
shocked.” 

“When you fellows have done,” I said, 
who had felt bound to submit to all this 
with the best grace I could, ‘‘I’ll get on 
with my work.” 

“What a joker the fellow is!” said 
Doubleday. ‘‘One would think he was 
always at his work.” 

“T want to work now,” I said. ‘<I do 
indeed.” 

“Do you indeed?” said Doubleday, 
mocking my tones and making a low bow. 
“Dm transported to hear it, as the poet 
says.’ 

eh Transported?” cried Crow and Wallop 
at a breath. 

At that moment the door opened and 
Jack Smith entered. 

I could notice the quick start he gave as 
the word fell suddenly on his ear. He 
gave one scared look round the office, and 
then went quietly to his desk. 

At the sight of him there was an abrupt 
silence amongst us. Crow and Wallop 
stopped short in the middle of their excla- 
mation. Hawkesbury and I buried our- 


A day or two ago they would have ' 


“le T) 


selves in our work, and Doubleday, sia._ 
before the fire, began to whistle soi; 
| Could anything have happend :- 
, awkwardly and suspiciously? Jack --: 
' certainly believe we were all talkins.'.: 
‘him, and the ill-fated word he bss. 
heard would naturally suggett to bn 
| ‘When you’ve done laughing. j-: 
Batchelor,” said Doubleday, st 
in his whistling, *‘ we'll get to «: 
| This unexpected re: , Which of 
| was @ delicate way of calling ever! 
attention to my rueful countenance, «= 
; to put all the rest of the compen -1-" 
myself at their ease, and Mr. law 
entrance a minute afterwards po: uw: 
_ for the time to any further com 
| But the day dragged on 
What must Jack think of me’ He 
, be sure to believe the worst of me. «:: 
was impossible for me to explain. 
After all,” I thought, "if bei 
i choose to form wrong conclusion: 
should I afflict myself? No one wa: 
speaking of him when he eutered the sé 
hat business of mine is it to ps =| 
right?” 
‘And then, as usual, I forgot all as": 
‘injury I had done him, all my tmc7 
my meanness, and instead {elt n-’ 
aggrieved, and aaded myself it ve: 
not he, who ‘was the injured person, 
At dinner-time I ostentationsly ¥: 
arm-in-arm with Hawkesbury, a 
on returning I met Smith on the 
Brushed past him as if I had n= 


That afternoon I was called upoc* 
pectedly to go down to the docks to *" 
the shipment of some goods. I wasrexed 
to have the excuse for being alone a1¢* 
ting away frem the unpleasant suv= 
ings of Hawk Street. by 

t was late in the afternoon when | + 
turned, so late that I almost expects: * 
fellows would some of them have !#:* 
the day. But as I entered the co 
noti they were all there, ani b= 
aware that something unusual ws: ‘ 

lace. From the loud tones of the t#* 

concluded the partners had left i 
day. 

Kt first I could not tell whether it | 
joke or a quarrel that was being eu“ 
ut it soon began to dawn en me. 
Smith was being set on by the others. 

What his offence had been I cou! 
quite gather, though I believe it cons 
his insisting on using the ledger he ® 
work on ti the actual hour for «4 
work arrived, while Harris, who 5: * 
sponsible for the locking-up of thet: 
and who wanted this evening to pub 
hour earlier, was demanding that be 
give it up now. | 

«7 must finish these accounts to-us~ 
said Jack. 4 

“T tell you I’m not going to & ‘4 
here half an hour just to plese -* 
replied Harris. : 

“We're not supposed to stop wor: 
seven,” said Jack; ‘‘that's the tiv- " 
always work to when Mr. Barnacle i Es} 
And it’s osly half-past six now.” 

“What business of yours is it wha =} 
supposed to work to, Mr. Prig?” dem’ | 
Harris, savagely. ‘You're under m5 "* 
here, and you'll do what I tell you: « 

“I’m under Mr. Barnacle’s order. * 
Jack, quietly going on with his wnt2 

‘©You mean to say you're not 20 
do what I tell you?” asked Harns * 
rage. sey bout 
“Tm going to do what's right- 
all,” said Smith, quietly. 
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Right! You humbug. You're a nice 
ectable fellow to talk about right to 
dr.Gaolbird! Asif we didn’t know who 
are! You son of a thief and swindler! 
it, indeed! We don’t want to hear 
it right from you!” 
ck gave one startled, scared, upward 
as he spoke; but it was turned not to 
peaker, but to me. I shall never for- 
‘hat look. I could have sunk into the 
1 with shame and misery as I en- 
tered it. 
» closed the ledger, and with white 
and quivering lips took his hat and 
ed silently from the office. 

me his manner was more terrible 
if he had broken out into torrents of 
on and abuse. At the sight of his 
that moment my treachery and sin 
ared suddenly in their true light before 
ryes. I had been false to my best 
i, and more than false. 
10 could tell if I had not ruined him ? 
in and selfish fool that I had been! 
ys thinking what others would think 
e, and never how best I could hel, 
n his gallant struggle against his evil 


vy. 
ashed wildly from the office after him, 
wertook him on the stairs. 
Yh, Jack,” I cried, ‘it really wasn’t 
oh! I’m so dreadfully sorry, Jack. If 
{ only let me explain I can—” 

was gone. The door shut-to snd- 
in my face, leaving me alone with 
isery, and shutting out my one hope 
covering my only friend. 
returned miserable to the office— 
able and savage. Though I knew I 
mly myself to blame for what had 
‘ned, I was fain to vent my anger on 
>wardly set who had used my secret 
st my friend. But when I tried to 
the words would not come. I locked 
y desk dejectedly, and without a word 
y one, and heedless of the looks and 
3 that followed me, walked from the 


{€ way down the strect I became 
1 of a footstep following hurriedly, as 
vertake me. Could it be Jack? Was 
yet a chance? No, it was Hawkes- 


h, Batchelor,” he said, ‘‘I am so 
It’s most unfortunate the way it 

out, isn’t it?” 

ade no answer, and drew my arm out 


‘arris is such a short-tempered fel- 
he went on, not noticing my manner, 
I never thought he would go as far 
did. I assure you, Batchelor, when 
dit, I felt quite as sorry as you did.” 
should like to know who told Harris 
it,” I said. ‘“I didn’t.” 
‘idn’t you? Wasn't he there that 
1g you told all the rest of us? To be 
1e wasn’t. He must have heard the 
1 spesking about it.” 
hey all promised—that is, I begged 
all—not to tell any one,” I said, with 
in. 
es, I remember your asking me that 
ig. It’s a great shame if the fellows 
told Harris. But he may. have heard 
other way.” 
low could he?” said i Fd 
Fell, I suppose it was all in the rs 
: time,”’ ra Hawkesbury. ath 
larris would hardly be in the habit of 
1g newspapers thirteen or fourteen 
old,’ I said, bitterly. 
Tas it so long ago as that?” said 
tesbury. ‘‘No, it hardly does seem 
Bomebody must have told him,” 


“It was a blackguard thing of him to 
do,”’ I said, ‘‘ and I'll take good care never 
to speak to him again.” 

“* Well, you’d be quite justified in cutting 
him dead,” replied Hawkesbury. ‘I'd do 
the same if he’d done as much to a friend 
of mine.” 

I did not reply to this. After all, had 
Harris been much more to blame than I 
had been in the first instance ? 

“Well,” said Hawkesbury, ‘‘I hope it 
will soon blow over. One never likes 
unpleasant things like this coming up. 
You must tell Smith how angry I am with 
Harris.” 

‘I don’t sappose Smith will ever speak 
to me again,” I said. 

ot Reali ? Oh, I hope it’s not so bad as 
that. After all, you know,” said Hawkes- 
bury, ‘‘it would. have been much more 
straightforward of him to tell the fellows | 
what he was at first. They don’t like 
being taken by surprise in a matter like 
this. I really don’t see that he has so 
much to complain of.” 

“‘ But it was so low of Harris to fling it 
in his tecth like that,” I said. 

‘Well, yes, it was,” said Hawkesbury ; 
“but it was not as bad as if he had said 
something about him that wasn’t true. 
Well, good night, Batchelor. I hope it 
will be all right in time.” 

I was not. much comforted by this con- 
versation; and yet I was not altogether 
displeased to find. that Hawkesbury agreed 
with me in condemning Harris’s conduct, 
and his last argument, though it took away 
nothing from my unkindness, certainly did 
strike me. However unpleasant and cruel 
Jack’s treatment had been, one must re- 
member that the story told about him was 
true. ‘Yes, it was a great consolation to 
feel that, whatever else had happened, no 
one had told a lie! 

As I passed the top of Style Street, 
meditating on these things, I became aware 
that Billy was striding across my path 
with a face full of grimy concern. 

“T say, master,” he cried, ‘‘ where's 
t’other bloke?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, walking on. 

‘What, ain’t you saw him?” he de- 
manded, trotting along, blacking-brush in 
hand, by my side. 

“Yes—go away, do you hear? I don't 
want you walking beside me.” 

“‘ That there clock,” said Billy, pointing 
up toaclock just over his usual place of | 
business—‘‘ that there cleck’s been gone 
seving a lump, and he ain’t been.” 

“It’s nothing to do with me,” I cried, 
angrily. ‘‘ Come, ae away, unless you 
want your ears boxed.” 

““Won’t he’s boots be in a muck, 
though,” continued the boy, wholly re- 
gardless of my wrath, ‘‘ without no shine.” 

“Do you hear what I say?” cried I, 
stopping short threateningly. 

Billy slunk off more disconsolately than 
I had ever seen him, leaving me to pursue 
my way unmolested. 

I do not know where I wandered to that 
evening, or what I thought of as I walked. 
My mind was too confused and miserable 
to take in anything clearly, except that I 
had lost my friend. 

Fellows passed me arm-in-arm, in earnest 
talk or with beaming faces, and only re- 
minded me of what I had lost. Memories 
of the past crowded in upon me—of Stone- 
bridge House, where his friendship had 
been my one comfort and hope; of our 
early days in London, when it seemed as 


if, with one another for company, nothin; 
could come amiss, and no hardship could 


be quite intolerable ; of his illness and ab- 
sence, and my gradual yielding to frivolity 
and extravagance; then of his return and 
confidence in me. Would that he had 
never told me that wretched secret! If he 
had only known to whom he was telling it, 
to what a pitiful, weak, vain nature he 
was confiding it, he would have bitten bis 
tongue off before he did it, and I should 
have yet been comparatively happy! 

But the evil was done now, and what 
power on earth could undo it! 

Islunk home to Beadle Square when I 
imagined every one else would be in bed. 

Mrs. Nash met me at the door. ~ 

‘‘ Your friend Smith ’s gone,” she said. 

“Gone!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Where ?” 

‘‘How should I know? He paid his 
bill and took off his traps two hours ago, 
and says he’s not coming back! ” 

You may guess, reader, whether I slept 
that night. 

(To be continued.) 
eee 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Tne Use or Tonacco by Boys.—The Phil- 
adelphia Medical Reporter states that an ener- 
getic opposition to this practice is now being 
made in some of the most enlightened educa- 
tional establishments in the United States, 
among which are the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. The naval 
surgeons, and especially Dr. Gihon, U.S.N., 
have been the principal movers in the opposi- 
tion, alleging that tobacco (1) leads to im- 

ired nutrition of the nerve-centres; (2) is a 
Ritile cause of neuralgia, vertigo, and indi- 

stion ; (3) irritates the mouth and throat, and 
Aestroys the purity of the voice ; (4) produces 
defects of vision ; (5) causes a tremulous, hard, 
and intermittent pulse; (6) develops a con- 
spicuous irritability of the heart; and (7) 
retards the cell-change, on which the develop- 
ment of adolescence depends. Moreover, it is 
alleged that the records of schools and colleges 
indicate very Positively that tobacco deteriorates 
the mental faculties. Non-smokers take the 
highest rank in every le; and whether we 
look at the exceptionally brilliant students, or 
compere the average of those who use and those 
who refrain from tobacco, the result shows the 
same. All our readers would do well to make 
a special note of this. 


Om ExpErIMENts aT ABERDEEN.—Oil ex- 
periments were carried out at the Aberdeen bar 
on December 4th at the instance of the Board 
of Trade, A heavy south-easterly gale was 
blowing, and the experiments were watched by 
many officials aud persons interested in shi, 
ping. Some alterations had been made in the 
pipes since some introductory experiments had 
beg conducted, und these added d greatly to their 
efficiency. Seal oil was used. ‘ter the pumps 
had been working twenty minutes the crested 
waves, which were clashing. with great fary 
against the piers, assumed the appearance of a 
rolling mountain, and the entrance was rendered 
safe. The experiments were thus considered 
most succeasful, 


Waterrroor Coats AND TRICYCLING.— 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, the well-known sani- 
tarian, writes :—‘‘I dg not strongly recommend 
waterproof coats for wear during tricycling. 
These coats keep out rain, truly, but then they 
keep in the water which is transpiring from the 
skin, an evil quite as serious as that which occurs 
from rain, It is all very well to have a loose 
ventilated waterproof cape to wear during a 
shower with the body at rest, but it is not wise 
to work hard under the water-tight covering ; 
it is better to push on unencumbered by any- 
thing of the sort, and having arrived at the 
place of shelter, to change the clothes instantly 
and get into a dry suit.” 
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GODFREY MORGAN : 


By Jeies Verse, 


suthor of © The Giant Lift," “ The Cruptegrim,” ete., ete. 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XX.—IN WHICH TANTLUT REIPERATES IN EVERY KEY THAT HE WOULD RATHER BE OFF. 


HEN Tartlet learnt that there were not | 
only bears in the island, but tigers as | 


well, his lamentations again arose. Now he 


£* Tartlet would 


The wild 
the road 


would never dare to go out! 
beasts would end by discoverin; 
to Will Tree! There was no fon er any 
safety anywhere! In his alarm the pro- 
fessor wanted for his protection quite a 
fortification! Yes! stone walls, with scarps 
and counterscarps, curtains and bastions, 
and ramparts, for what was the use of a 
shelter under a group of sequojas ? Above 
all things, he would at all risks like to be 
off. : 
would I,” answered Godfrey, 

quietly. 

In fact,-the conditions under which the 
castaways on Phina Island had lived up to 
now were no longer the same. To struggle 


to the end, to struggle for the necessaries | . 


of life, they had hitherto been able, thanks 
to' fortunate circumstances. Against the 
bad season, against winter arid its menaces, 


they knew how to act, but to have to, 


defend themselves against ‘wild animals, 


whose attack was possible every minute, ' 


was another thing altogether ; and, in fact, 
they could not do it. 


The situation, already complicated, had ' 
become very serious, for it was now well- | 


nigh intolerable. 

“*But,”? repeated Godfrey to himself, 
without cessation, ‘‘ how is it that for four 
months we did not see a single beast of 
prey in the island? and why during the 


The fact might be inexplicable, but it 
was none the less real. 
Godfrey, whose coolness and courage 


rather be off!” } 
increased as difficulties grew, was not cast 
down. If dangerous animals menaced their 
little colony, it was better to put them- 
selves on guard against thcir attacks, and 
that without delay. 

But what was to be done? 

It was at the outset decided that excur- 
sions into the woods or to the seashore 
should be rarer, and that they should never 
go out unless well aymed, and only when it 
was absolutely necessary for their wants. 

“We have been lucky enough in our two , 
encounters,” said Godfrey, frequently ; | 
‘but there may come atime when we may 
not shoot so straight! So there is no| 
necessity for us to run into danger.” | 
|. At the same time they had not only to | 
1 settle about the excursions, but to protect 
: Will Tree—not only the dwelling, but the 
: annexes—the poultry roost, and the fold 
for thc animals, where the wild beasts 
! could easily cause irreparable disaster. i 

Godfrey thought then, if not of fortify- | 
ing Will Tree according to the famous plans 
"of Tartlet, at least of connectiog the four, 
or five large sequoias which surrounded it. | 

If he could devise a high and strong | 
| Paliende from one tree to another, they | 
| would be in comparative security, at any | 
; rate, from a surprise. fe 
| It was practicable—Godfrey 
| so after an examination of the 


concluded | 
ground— 


| to his assistance. 


‘placed cloec together, form a shi ~; 


. Tree. 


| alarm. Tho birds continued the © 


| felled. They could work at them in & 
' safety on the spot. 


rimeter of only some three bundr:ii. 

Ye can judge from this the nazi: 
trees he had to select, cut down, cam 
trim until the enclosure was comp 

Godfrey did not quail before 
he imparted his projects to Tar 
approved them, and promised 
co-operation ; but what was i 
portant, he made his plans under 
Carefinotu, who was always resdy 


They set to work without delsy. 
There was at a bend in the etresni = 
a mile from Will Tree a smal ¥- 4 
stone pines of medium height, whostr-2| 
in default of beams and plank, v- ; 
wanting to be squared, would. b; 


sade. 
It was to this wood that, at dawn = 2) 
12th of November, Godfrey and bs: 
companions repaired. Though wels-+ 
they advanced with great care. _ 
“You can have too much of this} 
thing,” murmured Tartlet, whoo el 
new difficulties had rendered still o> 
contented; ‘I would rather be of 
But Godfrey did not take the tr: “4 
reply to him. : 
On this occasion his tastes werem ~ 
consulted, his tntellifence even WH 4 
being appealed to. It was the 
of his arms that the common inte 
manded. In short, he had to reap) 
self to hig vocation of beast of bari 
No unpleasant accident bap 
mile which separated the wood fru" 
In vain they had carefull: 
the underwood and swept the hot: 
around them. The domestic ams” 
had left out at pasture gave 00 5%. 


with no more anxiety than usu. 
Work immediately began. Goifr: 

properly, did not want to begin o°? 

until all the trees he wanted bs‘ 


Carefinotu was of great sernc °° 
this toilsome task; he had betrd 
clever in the use of the axe and tl* 
His strength even allowed him to 
at work when Godfrey was obliged Ss 
for a minute or so, and when ret 
bruised hands and aching li 
even strength left to handle 

However, although the unto id 


‘i 
lessor of dancing and deportment b 


i utter, OOF 
into a woode fic 


transformed. 
had reserved for him the least 
art—that is, the clearing off oft 
Branches. In spite of this, if ™ bee 
only been paid half a dollars day" 
have stolen four-fifths of bis sal od 
For six days, from the 12th to 8) 
of November, these labours Lea al 
friends went off in the mormilZ? 4 
they took their food with then Te sf 
did not return to Will Tree um at 
The sky was not very clear, be ae 
frequently accumulated over it 
harvest weather, with alternating 
and sunshine, and during the sh a 
woodcutters would take shelter Lay St 


last fortnight have we had to encounter | but it would cost a good deal of labour. ' trees, and resume their task ¥b™” 


bear and a tiger? What shall we say to 
that?” 


To reduce this as much as possible, he | 


thought of erecting the palisade around a , 


had ceased. 


g 
‘On the 16tly all the trees tH 
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“(He stumbled! 


ed of branches, were lying on the 
nd, ready for transport to Will Tree. 
iring this time no wild beast had ap- 
ad in the neighbourhood of the river. 
question was, were there any more in 
island, or had the bear and the tiger 
—a most improbable event—the last 
1eir species ? 
hatever it was, Godfrey had no inten- 
of abandoning his project of the solid 
ade, so as to be prepared against a sur- 
from savages, or bears, or tigers. 
Jes, the worst was over, and there 
remained to take the wood where it 
wanted. 
e say “the worst was over,” though 
arriage promised to be somewhat la- 
mus. If it were not so, it was because 
rey had had a very practical idea, 
h materially lightened the task; this 
to make use of the current of the river, 
h the flood occasioned by the recent 
had rendered very rapid, to transport 
vood. Small rafts could be formed, 
they would quietly float down to the 
dias, where a bar, formed by the small 
re, would stop them. From thence to 
Tree was only about fifty-five paces. 
any one of them showed particular 
faction at this mode of procedure, it 
Tartlet. 
1 the 18th the first rafts were formed, 
they arrived at the barrier without 
lent. In less than three days, on the 
ing of the 25th, the palisade had been 
sut down to its destination. 
1 the morrow, the first trunks, sunk 
feet in the soil, began to rise in such a 
ner as to connect the principal sequoias 
h surrounded Will Tree. A capping 
trong flexible branches, pointed by the 
assured the solidity of the wall. 
odfrey saw the work progress with ex- 
\e satisfaction, and delayed not until it 
finished. 


He fell! 


He was lost!" 


«Once the palisade is done,” he said to 
Tartlet, ‘‘ we shall be really at home.” 

“‘ We shall not be really at home,” replied 
the professor, drily, ‘‘until we are in 
Montgomery Street, with your Uncle Kol- 
derup.” 

There was no disputing this opinion. 

On the 26th of November the palisade 
was three partsdone. It comprised, among 
the sequoias attached one to another, that 
in which the poultry had established them- 
selves, and Godfrey’s intention was to build 
a stable inside it. 

In three or four days the fence was 
finished, There only remained to fit in a 
solid door, which would assure the closure 
of Will Tree. 

But on the morning of the 27th of No- 
vember the work was interrupted by an 
event which we had better explainr with 
some detail, for it was one of those unac- 
countable things peculiar to Phina Island. 

About cight o'clock Carefinotu had 
climbed up to the fork of the sequoia, so as 
to more carefully close the hole by which 
the cold and rain penetrated, when he 
uttered a singular cry. 

Godfrey, who was at work at the palisade, 


| raised his head and saw the black, with ex- 


pressive gestures, motioning to him to join 
him without delay. 

Godfrey, thinking Carefinotu would not 
have disturbed him unless he had serious 
reason, took his glasses with him and 


| climbed up the interior passage, and pass- 


ing through the hole, seated himself astride 
of one of the main branches, 

Carefinotu, pointing with his arm towards 
the rounded angle which Phiva Island 
made to the north-east, showed a cclamn 


“The smoke was rising about 


a quarter of a mite ahead i” 
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of smoke rising in the air like e long 
plume. 

“Again!” exclaimed Godfrey. 

And putting his glasses in the direction, 
he assured himself that this time there was 
no possible error, that it must escape from 
some important fire, which he could dis- 
tinctly see must be about five miles off. 

Godfrey turned towards the black. 

Carefinotu expressed his surprise by his 
looks, his exclamations, in fact by his whole 
attitude, 

Assuredly, he was no less astounded than 
Godfrey at this apparition. 

Besides, ia the offing there was no ship, 


native or other, nothing which showed thut ; 


< landing had recently been made on the 
shore. 

“Ah! This time I will find out the fire 
which produces that smoke!” 
Godfrey. 

And pointing to the north-east angle of 
the island, and then to the foot of the 
tree, he gesticulated to Carefinotu that he 
wished to reach the place without losing 
on instant. 

Carefinotu understood him. He even 
gave him to understand that he approved 
the idea. 

“Yes,” said Godfrey to himself, ‘if 
there is a human being there, we must 


know who he is and whence he comes! | 


We must know why he hides himself! It 
will be for the safety of all!” 

A moment afterwards Carefinotu and he 
Gescended to the foot of Will Tree. Then 
Godfrey, informing Tartlet of what had 
passed and what he was going to do, pro- 
posed for him to accompany them to the 
north coast. 

A dozen miles to traverse in one day was 
not a very tempting suggestion to a man 
who regarded his legs as the most precious 
part of his body and only designed for 
noble exercises. 
would prefer to remain at Will Tree. 

“ Very well, we will go alone,” answered 
Godfrey: ‘‘ but do not expect us until the 
evening.” 

So saying, and Carefinotu and he carry- 
ing some provisions for lunch on the road, 
they set out, after taking leave of the pro- 
fessor, whose private opinion it was that 
they would find nothing, and that all their 
fatigue would be useless. 

Godfrey took his musket and revolver ; 
the black the axe and the hunting-knife 
which had become his favourite weapon. 
ane. crossed the plank bridge to the right 
Dd of the river, and then struck off across 
the prairic to the point on the shore where 


the smoke had been scen rising amongst ; 


the rocks. 

It was rather more easterly than the 
place which Godfrey had uselessly visited 
on his second exploration. 

They progressed rapidly, not without a 
sharp look-out that the wood was clear 
and that the bushes and underwood did 
not hide some animal whose attack might 
be formidable. 
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And so he replied that he | 


Nothing disquieting occurred. 

At noon, after having had some food, 
without, however, stopping for an instaut, 
they reached the first line of rocks which 
bordered the beach. The smoke, still 
visible, was rising about a quarter of a 
mile shead. They had only to keep 
straight on to reach their goal. 

They bastened their steps, but took pre- 
cautions so as to surprise and not be sur- 
prised. 

Two minutes afterwards the smoke dis- 
appeared, as if the fire had becn suddenly 
extinguished. 

But Godfrey had noted with exactness 
the spot whence it arose. 
point of a strangely formed rock, a sort 
of truncated pyramid, casily recognisable. 


‘Showing this to his companion, he kept 
exclaimed , 


straight on. 
The quarter of a mile was soon tra- 


versed, then the last line was climbed, and ! th 


Godfrey and Carefinotu gained the beach 
about tifty paces from the rock. 

They ran up to it. Nobody! 
time half-smouldering embers and half- 
burnt wood proved clearly that the fire 
had been alight on the spot. 

“There has been some one here!” ex- 
claimed Godfrey. ‘‘Some one not a mo- 
ment ago ! We must find out who!” 

He shouted. No response! Carefinotu 
gave a terrible yell. No one appeared ! 

Behold them then hunting amongst the 
neighbouring rocks, searching a cavern, a 
grotto, which might serve as a refuge 
for a shipwrecked man, an aboriginal, a 
savage. 

It was in vain that they ransacked the 
slightest recesses of the shore. There was 
neither ancient nor recent camp in exist- 
ence, not even the traces of the passage of 
@ man. 

“But,” repeated Godfrey, ‘‘it was not 
smoke from a warm spring this time! It 
was from a fire of wood and grass, and 
that fire could not light itself.” 

Vain was their search. Then about two 
o'clock Godfrey and Carefinotu, as weary 
as they were disconcerted at having been 
able to discover nothing, retook their road 
to Will Tree. 

There was nothing astonishing in God- 
frey being deep in thought. It now seemed 
to him that the island was under the em- 
pire of some occult power. The reappear- 
ance of this fire, the presence of wild 
animals, did not all this denote some ex- 
traordinary complication ? 

And was there not cause for his being 
confirmed in this idea when, an hour after 
he had regained the prairic, he heard a 
singular noise, sort of hard jingling ? 

Carefinotu pushed him aside at the eame 
instant as @ serpent glided beneath the 
herbage, and was about to strike at him. 

“Snakes, now. Snakes in the island, 
after the bears and the tigers!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Yes! It was one of those reptiles well 
known by the noise they make, a rattle- 


DARK CONTINENT 


wy BRN, 


A TALE OF THE 


By Gorpon Srant. 


It was at the : 


under a thick bush. 


of agony which it was im) 


1 


. The unfortunate man has been 


agitated him without his being al: 
But this . 


| proaching misfortune, he had hastere: -| 


snake of the most venomous 
giant of the Crotalus family ! 

Carefinotu threw himself betwen ¢ . 
frey and the reptile, which hum-i 3 


But the negro pursued it and smas-:- 
its head with a blow of the axe. Wiz 
Godfrey rejoined him, the two hal 
the reptile were writhing on the ii. 
stuined soil. 

Then other serpents, not less darer2 
appeared in great abundance on th: :¢ 
of the prairie which was separated ly + 
stream from Will Tree. 

Was it then a sudden invasion ¢f :;- 
tiles? Was Phins Island going to b.: 
the rival of ancient Tenos, whoee fori: 
opbidians rendered it famous in ant)- 
aud which gave its name to the viper’ 

“*Come on! come on!" exclaimel£ 
frey, motioning to Carefinotu to qu 
ie pace. 

He was uncasy. Strange presettic 


control them. 
Under their influence, fearing som s-) 


return to Will Tree. 
But matters became serious whe ~ 
reached the planks across the river. 
Screams of terror resounded fru :- 
neath the sequoias—cries for help ins: * 
possible t. ~~ 
take! 


“It is Tartlet!” exclaimed 


Quick! quick!” . 

Once over the bridge, about twentr je 
farther on, Tartlet was perceived rj 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

An enormous crocodile had come cz 
the river and was pursuing him wit .' 
jaws wide open. The poor man, dist: 
wad with fright, instead of tornic 
right or the left, was keeping in a str: 
line, and so running the risk ¢! 
caught. Suddenly he stumbled: He 
He was lost! 

Godfrey halted. In the presence 0! 
imminent danger his coolness happily ¢"" 
forsook him for an instant. He br. 
his gun to his shoulder, and fired « 
crocodile. The well-aimed bullet 
the monster, which made a bound t: 
side and fell motionless on the grv' | 

Carefinotu rushed towards Tartle = 
lifted him up. Tartlet had escaped ws 
fright! But what a fright: 

t was six o'clock in the evening. _ 

A moment afterwards Godfrey a? 
two companions had reached Wil 

How bitter were their reflections 
their evening repast! What long set! 
hours were in store for the inhabits? 
Phina Island, on whom misfortunes ¥* 
now crowding. . 

As for the professor, in his angus! + 
could only repeat the words whi 3 
pressed the whole of his thoughts, “I “= 
much rather be off!” 


(To be continuc.) 
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The Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 


CHAPTER 111. —STANLEY CONTINUES HIS JOURNEY—AND FINDS A FRIEND—THE GOODSHIP TANTALLAN CASTLE. 


Ww Stanley O’Grahame awoke at last 

from his slumbers under the thorn- 
tree the sun was a goodly way up in the 
ky. Smoke was ascending from every 


cottage and house in the glen below, | there a cloud in all the blue firmso. 
going straight up into the sir, spread-| He eat up and rubbed his eyes, 
ing out, and dissolving into ether, for | them and rubbed them, snd then | 


close. 
jacket 


there was not a breath of wind, nor was , again. Then he sat for a time withs 
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a puzzled expression on his handsome 
-ng face that was quite comical to 
old. He could not remember where he 
3, or why and wherefore he came to be 
ing there. He called to mind the events 
the previous night, but thought they 
st be only part and parcel of a frightful 
am 


‘hen he happened to put his hand to his 
ast pocket, and there he found THE 
2K. Ah! that recalled’ him to his 
3es. He remembered everything now— 
are he was, and whither he was going. 
thoughts were thoughts of thankful- 
3, and although there was a weight as 
cad at his heart when his mind reverted 
his cottage home and the dear ones he 
behind him, as well as to poor wild 
n, he did not forget to pray. 
ust one word about the Bible that 
e had given to her brother before he 
ted from home. It was a small pocket 
‘ion, and, though clear in type, was 
y old. It had belonged to Stanley's 
1er. There were leaves turned down 
2 and there, evidently marking passages 
n which a former reader had obtained 
ifort—perhaps in sorrow. One of these 
‘ked the 91st Psalm. Stanley read it 
through, and thought it very very 
utiful, as indeed it is. 
Heigho!” sighed the boy. ‘I do 
a, though, I had not to leave home and 
wandering’away over this world. What 
{ want of riches? Couldn’t I stay at 
ae and be a farmer ? But no; I couldn't 
v farmer.” 
{ce had placed the Bible beside him en 
grass, and it had opened by chance, as 
vere—if, indeed, anything can happen 
shance in a world over which God rules ; 
when next he glanced down his eye 
upon the nineteenth verse of the 77th 
lm, and these words: ‘‘Thy way is in 
sea, and thy path in the great waters.” 
Zoung Stanley got up, very quietly but 
erminedly, as if full of a great purpose. 
restored the Bible to his breast-pocket, 
n he turned his face in the direction of 
home. He spoke, half-unconsciously, 
al, and the words he said were brave 
‘ds, but there was not one single atom 
2xcitability or theatrical display about 
boy as he uttered them. 
Good-bye, mother dear; good-bye, 
e. I didnot feel until this very moment 
t we had parted. I’m not sure I had 
meant to have come back again within 
‘eek. But now farewell. The boy you 
> will not return until he can do so with 
1our, if not with riches. Good-bye.” 
‘hen Stanley started down the glen. 
‘re was a lark high up in air, fanning 
clouds with its wings as it trilled its 
Oh, how blithely the birdie sang! 
vas 80 filled with joy and hope that I 
ily believe its little heart would have 
st, had it not been able to find vent for 
feclings in music. But I doubt if that 
x's song was a bit more gleesome than 
t of our hero’s as he marched along the 
don that lovely summer's morning all 
himself. His thoughts were not with 
present, but away somewhere in the 
den future, and I am not at all certain 
+ he was conscious that he was singing. 
vertheless, many a passer-by turned 
md to look after him, and many ao 
intry ‘ goodwife” looked out at her 
ings door and muttered, with a smile, 
tod bless the dear laddie! Isn’t it light- 
wrted and merry he is?” 
ive miles an hour, if an inch, walked 
snley, twirling his stick in the air as he 
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havoc among the nettles and docks by the 
roadside, but never touching a thistle. 

‘« Will you bave a ride, my boy?” saida 
kind and cheerful voice. 

He looked up and found there was a dog- 
cart close alongside him, with a spirited 
horse and a spirited-looking though elderly 
gentleman fingering the ribbons. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” eaid Stanley, and 
next moment he was seated beside his new 
friend. 

** You seem light-hearted, lad,” said the 
gentleman ; ‘‘ you were singing.” 

““Was IP” replied Stanley. 

“< Well, yes; t should think you knew, 
and a beautiful voice you'll have—when it 
is broken.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Stanley, ‘‘isn't it 
broken yet? Shideed, I fergot for the 
moment it wasn't. But I feel quite old.” 

The gentleman laughed, and even the 
horse shook his head till his gilt bradoons 
glittered and rattled as if even he appre- 
ciated so good a joke. ‘Old? Ha! ha! 
ha! What makes you feel old, boy, eh?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir,” said Stanley 
O’Grahame, “‘ but I seem to have grown a 
man since yesterday.” 

‘Dear me!” said the gentleman, gazing 
at him with smiles chasing each other 
round his lips and eyes. ‘‘ Why, where 
did you sleep last night? I heard of a boy 
once who went to bed on top of a bag of 
guano, and when he awoke in the mornin; 
his own mother didn’t know him, he 
grown so tall during the night.” 

“But,” replied Stanley, laughing, ‘I 
didn’t sleep on top of a guano-bag.” 

Then he told him his adventures since 
he left home, Dread § on poor Jean’s 
behalf, and finishi 1g Up with these words: 
*‘ And indeed, sir, it seems quite ten years 
since I bade old Ewen good-bye on the 
brae-head, and if I go on like this, you 
know, I shall be seventy before Saturday.” 

The gentleman laughed again, then, 

“* Sing me a song,” he said. 

This was very abrupt, but Stanley was 
not taken aback in the slightest. He was 
one of those boys who always seem pre- 

jared for a shift of wind, so off he went 
into the gold-diggers’ chorus, quite as 
naturally as though he had had twenty- 
four hours, twenty minutes, and nincteen 
seconds’ notice that a song was to be re- 
quired of him. 


‘* Pull away cheerily, 
Not slow and wearily, 
Rocking the cradle, boys, swift to and fro ; 
Working the hand about, 
Sifting the sand about, 
Looking for treasures that lie in belaw.” 


A rattling song to a rattling tune, and the 
rattle of wheels made splendid accompani- 
ment, 

“Bravo!” cried the gentleman, clappmg 
his gloved hands. ‘‘ Well done! I never 
saw my old mare go like that before. 
Why, boy, you’re a trump.” 

“T don’t know what a ‘trump’ is, 
though,” replied Stanley. ‘‘I was a tramp 
before you kindly picked me up, and I am 
twelve years of age.” 

“Twelve? only twelve P” was the re- 
mark. 

‘« Twelve last birthday,” added Stanley. 

“Well, well, well, never,” said the 
gentleman; ‘‘ but, don't you tell me, you 
have been sleeping on a guano-bag.” 

Stanley laughed, and so did the gentle- 
man, and the mare whisked at imaginary 


ut, and now and then playing terrible | flies with her tail, and sped swiftly along 


the ro: keeping her ears back, not in 
anger, but apparently to find out if Stanley 
were going to sing again. And much 
more pleasant conversation followed. Tke 

tleman was full of fun, and seemed to 
take a delight in drawing Stanley out, 
while he, on his part, was as merry as May 
morning when it doesn’t rain, and made 
such curious remarks and quaint retorts 
that his companion was fain at last to dub 
him ‘quite an original.” 

You see it was hope that was making 
Stanley feel so bright and gay and happy. 
All the world was before him. He felt not 
only that there were hopes of a future for 
him, but he even enjoyed it in anticipa- 
tion. 

“« What a beautiful horse you have, sir!” 
said Stanley. 

“Come now, youngster,” replied the 
gentleman; ‘‘all my cattle do twelve 
miles an hour, and this old mare says she 
can do fifteen if you sing again. I'll give 
you a bass, and let us have something that 
will quiet us both down a bit, for what 
with the beauty of the scenery and the 
bright sunshine, and what with talking and 
laughing, I feel quite elevated.” 

““«Ye banks and braes’?” suggested 
Stanley. 

“« Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Deon,’ 
be it then.” 

“« By the way,” said the gentleman, when 
Stanley had finished, ‘‘who is going to 
meet you at New York?” 

“My uncle, Captain Mackinlay, is going 
to send a man all the way from Virginia to 
meet me.” 

“Your uncle, Captain Mackinlay ?” re- 
peated the gentleman. ‘‘ Why, surely that 
caunot be the same who owned the estate 
of The Faulds in Glenkindy ?” 

“The same, sir,” said Stanley. 

“Whew!” the gentleman whistled in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Let mo shake hands, my 
dear boy; your uncle and I are the oldest 
of friends. We were schoolmates, and for 
the first year of our school life we fought 
every night of our lives, and twice on 
Saturday because it was a _half-holiday. 
Captain Mackinlay—Sandic McKail, as we 
used to call him. Don’t I remember that 
day I had him down under, and he drew 
the big pin out of his kilt and stuck it into 
me right up to the head—four inches of it, 
my boy—and I lay a-bed for a month! 
Now, I hadn't meant going farther than 
Kintore, but circumstances alter cases; I'll 
tool you right in to the granite city after 
we dine. Well, well; wonders will never 
cease.” 


‘*To whom haye I the pleasure of talk- 


jing ?” asked Stanley. 


*‘ Mujor Kinnaird,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but 
jet you ask your uncle if he remembers 

is old -schoolfellow ‘Carrots’ whom he 
used the pin to. My hair was red then, 
8o they called mo+ Currots.’” 
- What a pleasant, happy evening Stanley 
spent with the major! They did not gu 
on to town until next day, just in time for 
Stanley to join the steamor for Edinburgh. 

Tho major saw his box on board, and 
walked on foot to the end of the pier, and 
waved his hand in farewell as the great 
ship went over the bar. 

Now, dear reader, the heroes of most 
tales hardly ever eat or drink, and as for 

etting sea-sick, why such a thing would 
fc out of the question ; but truth constrains 
me to inform you that the good ship Tan- 
tallan Castle was no sooner well at sea, 
and beginning to beck and bow to the ad- 
vancing waves, than Stanley O'’Grahame 
felt queerer than ever he had felt before in 
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his life. Not that he was noisily sick, 2 headway, so that when Stanley awoke in ! advancing waves with her bows, asa vl. 


though—no, it was worse than that; the 
perspiration poured off him, all the blood 
fousook his face, his stomach seemed to be 
away up among the clouds somewhere, and 
his heart in the heels of his boots. Poor 
fellow! he was ill, though there wasn’t a 
capful of wind blowing. But the wind 
was dead in her eye, and she pitched a bit 


and took a bucket or two of green water on | 
board, to say nothing of any amount of ; 


Bpray. 

“ Go below, my lad,” said the steward, 
kindly. 

Stanley tried, and well-nigh fainted. 
He was only a steerage passenger, and the 
warm sickly air of the fore saloon, as it 
was grandly called, would almost have 


killed a cobra. Stanley lay down on top: 


of the grating of one of the hatchways, 
with a coil of rope for a pillow and there 
slumber found him, and relieved him for a 
time of his wretchedness. 

It came on to blow a bit during the 
ht, and the Tantallan being only a 


ni, 
‘‘dug,” big as she was, could not make 


the morning they were still at sea, but the 
Bass Rock was in sight; she had shifted 
her course, and was standing in towards 
the Frith, rolling now instead of pitching, 
by way of a change. 

How very sore Stanley did fecl, to be 
sure! A grating is a hard bed at the best, 
and the pattern of the one on which the 
boy had slept seemed to be printed all over 
his body. There was the mark of the rope 
on his cheek and brow too, and to add to 
this he was drenched to the skin, and so 
cold. He crawled up on to the bridge and 
stood by the flaming funnel, and when onc 
side of his clothes was dry, he turned the 
other till that was dry likewise. Very 
imprudent conduct, I g1 nt you, but then 
Stanley had been reared smong the High- 
lend heather. No hothouse plant was he, 
#0 He did not very rmadily succumb to 
cold. 

And the Tantallan Castle bore steadily 
in towards the land, but a deal of fuss she 
made about it. She fretted and fumed, 
and pitched and rolled, and thrashed the 


“Why, boy, you're a Trump!" 


| does with its great tail. She seemd =. 
ing to make believe she was the Gy 
\ Eastern buffeted by an Atlantic gk - 
some mighty man-o'-war in the chy: - 
the Channel. She seemed bent on mi: 
‘every one on board as uncomfortalk « 
possible, so that even ancient max- 
jponged for the land, and talked dep. 
ing ly about the vessel. 
| Whenever a bit of = sea struck bet 
_ kicked like a converted Enfield, and fet. 
sulky all over as a jibbing horse. 
| But no wonder, for nobody on bosit 
8 good word to say about her. 
| ‘The passengers who had taken r= 
| tickets openly averred that rather thu; 
, back in her they would pay the ex 
‘and go by train. And you could k= 
heard such remarks among the seam 
“Wretched old tub!” ‘Shaka x: 
quivers like a superannuated ckti- 
basket!” ‘Time she was broke ¢ 
Bill!” 

“That it be, Jack; and I woot 
mind if she were in Davy Jones, = # 
that I got safely out of her.” 

| This certainly was not giving the ;*" 
| old Tantallan le much encourage” 
, to do the right thing, even if she bs. 
| wished to. But at long last Ediobu:- 
‘our own romantic town,” was no 
distant, the city of monuments end = 
tains, and frowning throughs 
haze was the ancient eastley 


“* Whose pond'rous wall and 
Grim rising o'er the ru 


Even when the yessel 
pier she would not. belay 
needed all sorts of e 
coaxing, and backi 
ahead a little; and when @ 
thrown on shore and belayed ah 
suicide in the most determi 
trying to break herribs a 

Verily, I feel half ashamed 
should have made his début as 
so ancient and unseaworthy @ dug 
Tantallan Castle. 


(To be continwed.) 
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Good-bye to Winter 


FEBRUARY. Tt rains, of course, and so we stay r 
Haiu! wettest month of all the lot ; F Indoors all day,—because we must. 
On second thoughts, though, please don’t hail, So round the still much-needed fire 


But send us weather bright and hot, We cluster with our favourite books, 
And let the clouds to Limbo sail. To wonder to our heart’s desire 


The thaw has melted all the snow, O’er travels beating Captain Cook’s ; 


The rain has helped complete the job ; Or soar with Glaisher to the clouds, 


And now, wherever we may go, Or in the pathless deserts parch, 
We don the boots with nails named ‘ Hob.” | Or with the middy climb the shrouds, 


i ill March, 
Our skates are oiled and put away, And so we pass the hours t ; 
Far out of sight in peace to rust ; | Paver BLAKE. 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON, 


By Louis RovssE-st, 
Author of “The Tico Cabin Boys,” ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—A NEW FRIEND. 


hour or 
two 
after- 


the 
court- 


house of David 
Michaux, and 
listened to the re- 
cital of the Huron 
chief, Red Fox, as 
to how, when hid- 
den in an oak- 

i tree on the banks 
of the Delaware, he had been present at 
the execution of Ralph by the traitor 
Arnold, and how after the departure of 
the English he had becn able to save the 
drummer, and carry him, just halting 
hetween life and death, to the woodcutter's 
hut. 

When his story was finished the court 
unauimously declared Ralph Haudry inno- 
cent of the crime of which he had been 
charged—that is to say, ‘‘ being entrusted 
by Marshal Rochambeau with a confiden- 
tial despatch to General Washington, 
having voluntarily given up such despatch 
to one of the generals of the English 
army.” 

Ralph, who was at once set at liberty, 
was received by his fellow-soldiers, who 
had been informed by La Raméa of the 
result, with prolonged cheering. Four of 


the most enthusiastic, amongst whom was | 
his old enemy La Fortune, even seized | 


him, and hoisting him on their shoulders, 
carried him in triumph through the camp. 

Towards the evening the baron had 
Ralph sent for. Scarcely had he entered 
than he saluted him with, ‘‘ Believe me, I 
have suffered almost as much as you in 
this painful affair, and I am very happy 
that you came out of it so honourably.” 

“You are too good, colonel,” replied 
Ralph; ‘all that I did was my duty; but 
all the same, it was hard for me to die 
when my conscience reproached me with 
putting so much trust ina man I looked 
upon as my chief.” 

«Every man, myself perhaps the first, 
would have acted as you did,” said the 
baron. ‘‘ And when I think that if it had 
not been for the arrival of Red Fox— But 
let us say no more about it. Henceforth 
ail had better be forgotten except your 
courageous conduct. I suppose you will 
now resume your former position on my 
staff?” 

“Certainly, colonel. I shall be glad 
when another opportanity arrives for you 
to put my services to the test.” 

And Ralph took leave of his chief, and 
as he came out found La Ramée waiting 
at the door. 

‘The colonel has sent for me,” said the 


‘m-major; ‘Iam waiting my turn.” | geant, “ you know that your secret is all fatigue,” wrote Lauzun, in his report | 


wards} 


martial | 
reas-| 


And he entered the hut. 
to him, 
men we have lost in this affair. 


of your corporals has been killed. 
you any one to propose in his place 


Have 


on 


geant, embarrassed. 


mind,” continued the colonel. ‘I have 
no doubt you will agree with me. The 
man I have thought of has not been very 
long in th: nent, but he seems an in- 
telligent fell fond of his trade, and one 


| we can r upon. Iam almost inclined 
to make him corporal if you have nothing 
to say against him.” 
“And this man is—?” asks La Ramée, 
timidly. 
“This man is Drummer Hau ’ said 
the baron. 


“ Drummer 
sergeant. 

“You don't approve of the 
the colonel, maliciously. 
another of your men, for 
a judge for me to dis 
tions.” 

“© Oh! colonel, you are very kind,” 


Haudry!" exc 


choice ?” said 
Well, propose 
are too good 
rd your objec- 


said 


La Ramée. ‘‘ You know that I love Ralph 
Haudry as my own son, and that I would 
never dare to have asked what you have 


proposed.”” 

“T know 
reward your 
to the br: 1 
order of the ds 
nomination.” 

La Ramée departed, after thanking the 
colonel, and ran like a madman to the 
drummer's tent. As soon as he saw Ralph 
he shouted out, 

“Good news! The colonel has made you 


ad. 5 
uy will bear your friend’s 


@ corporal!” 
“‘Indeed !"’ was the surprised reply. 
But the sergeant took the surprise for 
indifference, and immec 1, with 
some sadn at g 


scarcely the rank that would be dreamt of 
by the Baron de la Charmoise— ” 

“What are you talking about, La 
Ramée?” interrupted Ralph. ‘If you 
wish to remain my friend never again men- 
tion that name in my hearing. I trusted 


dying man.” 


“Do not worry yourself,” said the ser- 


As La Ramév entered the baron said off my head before they could get it : 


“T have been looking over the list of 'me you will always be my little drc-- 
I see one , Haudry, and nothing more.” 


“Why, ves, colonel—” replied the ser- ‘ understood thet I also say that you a 


sure than it docs me. I understand! It is| 


The Royal Auvergne covered the Retreat. 


keep it as you would the confession of a| The French troops, however, ch 


right where it is, and that they might ti- 


me. But let us say no more abont it 


“That is it!’ said Ralph. 
“When I say ‘nothing more,’ bk: ; 


noblest corporal the Royal Auvergne ins. 


“IT see you have not made up your | mers ever had.” 


For a week the baron remainedé 
position on the Delaware, Paes a 
the neighbourhood, but the enemy 
entirely evacuated the district. Ami 
and the rest of the fugitives had reat 
Virginia, where they had joined them 
under Cornwallis, who was ang 1 
Fayette on the Chesapeake. Free Bi 
spies the colonel ascertained thst lela 
taken with him as prisoners David Midian 
and his daughter, charging then si 
having had to do with the ise vind 
had proved so successful to Fred 
According to the spies, however, heli 
done no harm to the prisoners, nor tot 
soldiers of the Royal Auvergne whol! 
also been carried off. He doubtless okt 
upon them as hostages. 

The baron was preparing to rete 8 
steps and rejoin headquarters when tr 
ceived a message from Count Rochsmbet 
The commander-in-chief informel i 
that, with the intention of effediag) 
junction with the American army, bw 
marching on Northeastle. At the 3 
time, on Washington’s adviee, he hel 
vanced Lauzun to support Genenl le 
coln, who was operating on the New Ya 
side. Baron de l’Estrade was to manu 
Bedford, on the left bank of the Hai 
and join hands with Lauzua. 

The Royal Auvergne immediately = 
their camp, and, repassing the Dese® 
made the best. of their way to the mle 
yous. 

After five days of forced marches 
joined the Franco-American troops, © 
the baron put himself under the orden@ 


you less plea- | his superior officer, the Due de Lanz. 


The English occupied a strong post® 


before New York, protected by the gid 
Fort Knyphausen, 
Lauzun hoped to draw them ott 


surprise them by a bold mancmyre: 
the American general did not unde 
or only half understood, the rl 


you with my secret because I thought I was | movement, and the engagement} 
at the point of death, and I hope you will | the complete defeat of the allied 


eked 
pursuit. 
“ Although my men were worn 


wit 
oot 
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engagement to Rochambean, ‘I 
rched again against the English. 1 
rged their cavalry, and my infantry 
hanged volleys with theirs. General 
coln profited by this to retreat in dread- 
y bed order. He had two or three 
dred men killed or taken prigoners, 

& great many wounded. When I saw 
was safe I commenced my own retreat, 
fortunately lost no men.” 
he Royal Auvergne, who were ordered 
Lauzun to cover the retreat, were in 
on during the whole day. 
8 the duke said in his report, the men 
ce really worn out with fatigue, for they 
not had a day’s rest since leaving the 
aware. However, they withstood the 
‘ges of the veteran troops of Clinton, 
‘were elated with their victory, and 
r slowly retired, without leaving any of 
r wounded behind them. They were 
however, able to save the wounded of 
20ln’s division, who were too numcrous 
sheir means of transport. 
he evening arrived, the English seemed 
‘ave abandoned the pursuit, and only 
i up a feeble fire aguinst the Royal 
ergne. At length the fire dropped off 
gether, and the baron called in his men 
marched off towards Notting Hill, 
te Lauzun was waiting for bim. 
ae soldiers were by no means pleased 
ris defeat; La Ramée, more than any 
lem, was quite exasperated. ‘‘If they 
: any sense,” said he, “ what can these 
lish think of us? In the first serious 
‘gement—for that affair the other day 
ly counts—they see us filing off before 
1 like hares from the dogs; not that it 
e fault of our colonel nor the Duc de 
sun, but it is very hard all the same.” 


| Night had already fallen, and the 
soldiers were marching in open order 
through the underwood, when Ralph heard, 
at a short distance off, the long, sorrowful 
cry of somebody in pain. The cry smote 
him to the heart, and on the impulse of the 
moment he was running off in the direc- 
tion it came from, when La Ramée 
stopped him. 

se Where are you off to?” he said. “It 
is only some poor beggar of an American.” 

“‘ American or not, he is there alone, 
abandoned,” said the lad, warmly. 

‘* Like a good many of the others,” said 
the sergeant; ‘‘but we can do nothing 
for them to-night; we shall see to them in 
the morning, unless the English pick them 
up.” 

“T will go and give hima drink,” said 
Ralph ; ‘‘ that will do him good, perhaps, 
and soothe his pain a little.” 

And he ran towards the wounded man. 
Guided by the cries, he soon found him, 
lying in a ditch among the bushes. 

a Avice. by La Ramee. who had followed 

im, he began gging the poor 
fellow out of his painful position, Find 
seating him on the bank. They then gave 
him a mouthful of brandy. 

After drinking it, the wounded man 
handed back the flask, saying in French, 

“Thank you, sirs.” 

Ralph was astonished, for he wore the 
uniform of the American volunteers, and 
he said to him, 

** Are you # Frenchman ?” 

“No,” said the soldier; ‘“‘I om an 
American, but my family is of Canadian 
origin.” 


“Canadian!” exclaimed Ralph. ‘ What 


is your name, then?” 


“Pierre Michaux.” 

“Pierre Michaux ?” said the drummer; 
“the grandson of David Michaux ?” 

“Yes,” said the American, with surprise,. 
adding, ‘‘ you know my grandfather *” 

“‘Never mind,” answered Ralph; and 
then, turning to La Ramée, continued, 
‘We must take this fellow with us uuder 
any circumstances.” 

‘‘Imposeible,” said the sergeant. 

“ Impossible! Do you know that this 
is se grandson of the man who saved my 

oP”? 

“* Are you sure of it? Well, lends hand, 
and I will take him on my back.” 

They lifted up the wounded man, who, 
having a bullet in his leg, could not walk, 
and then La Ramée hoisted him on to his 
shoulders, aud walked off through tho 
wood, saying to Ralph, 

“Your new friend is as light os a 
Henieest I could carry a couple like 

im. 


(To be continued.) 


LIFE AMONG THE RED INDIANS. 


‘commence by assuring my readers of 
‘oy's Own Paper that not only have 


2d among the Red Indians, the Utes 
Apaches, but that everything which I 
personal in my narrative I eithor saw 
d. All is exactly true. 

my title I do not mean the domestic 
f the ‘“untutored” in his wigwam, 
his squawes and his papooses. I refer 
1¢ life of the whites who dwell in his 
ories. Historics of Red Indian life 


incidents are common enough and to: not have filled the front row of the chairs in | 


By Henry Tixsox. 
CHAPTER I. 


spare, but it has never been my fortune to 
meet with a plain account of the things 
which dwellers among the red men see and 
hear of in an ordinary way. 

The general testimony of those who have 
lived among the red men of the West is 
very unfavourable tothem. They are sup- 
posed to commit every crime which can 
committed, and to have fewer redeeming 
qualities than any other beings. Perhaps, | 
however, this must now be qualificd a little 
in view of the utter detestation in which in 
some places the Chinese are held, because, 
in addition to every other drawback, these 
latter have the unpardonable attribute of 
working cheaply, whereas the Indian will 
not work at all, either at high or low 
wages. 

This used to be quoted against him as 
showing his hopeless debasement and, in- 
capacity of improvement, but since the 
advent of the hated Chinese, the indignant 
dwellers in ‘them diggins”—as they 
would say—are shocked to a thousandfuld 
degree at the debased moral standard which 
| allows a man to work for half wages, and 
to save money in doing so. Tho same 
reason, I suppose, produces in a modified 
degree the similar dislike and contempt of 
: which the Mexican is unquestionably the 
; Bubject. 

' In tho city—that is what we called it, 
, although the whole of our population would 


8t. Paul’s—well, in the city where I lived 
we saw plenty of two rey powerful Indian 
tribes, the Utes and the Apaches, the very 
name of the latter being synonymous with 
all that is crucl, treacherous, and blood- 
thirsty, while Cachise, their most famous 
leader, was noted beyond all other Indian 
chiefs for his subtlety, daring, aud success. 
Under his control the Apaches of 
Arizona fairly got the better of the United 
| States forces, which were few and scattered, 
‘ and the authorities at Tucson, the capital, 
| actually. issued a notice while I was out 
‘west, warning the inhabitants not to leave 
the town in any direction, as it was dan- 
| gerous to go, unless in great force, even for 
a short distance beyond the houses. 
Terrible tales were told of the Apaches, 
i and very justly in many cases, I have no 
j doubt. For three hundred years they have 
| been a thorn in the eide of the white man, 
and, although the day of their downfall, 
' perhaps extermination, must arrive, they 
; mean to die hard. However, we managed’ 
to keep on very fair terms with both 
| tribes. Our friendly intercourse was some- 
times chequered, it is true, by incidents 
which would make the peaceable ratepayers 
of London—who are accustomed to band 
over all their troubles to the police—stand 
aghast at finding such incidents could by 
any figure of speech be described as 
‘pretty fair terms.” Yet it was so. 
‘t must he understood that those Indiana: 
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—both Utes and A es—had never 
ugreed to sell the land whercon our city 
was built, and this being the case, they 
regarded us, with some little reason, as 
interlopers, and considered that they had a 
right to enter any and every house in the 
place. This right they freely exercised if 
the doors were open, but I never knew an 
Indian do so much as lift a latch to enter. 
Indeed, it is well known that they never 
do 80. 

Every one knows that the tribes wear) 
moccasins, not boots (I hope I shall not be 
considered pedantic if I explain that this is | 
pronounced mock-asin, not mo-cas-sin, as ' 
I used to call it before I went out), and is 
merely deerskin, without any special soles 
-or heels, and, of course, without nails. No 
one, however, who has not been with the 
Indians can tell how silent, how awfully 
‘silent and stealthy is their pace in the | 
moccasin. Over and over again have I 
looked up from my writing and found an 
Apache or Ute warrior by my side when I ' 
have not dreamt of one being near the 
place, or have been startled by the deep 
guttural “How!” which is the Indian 
salute of friendship. Thisis best conveyed 
as now written. The “Ugh!” of the 
novelists does not yepresent the sound, but 
if the reader will say ‘‘How!”’ as deeply ' 
rand hoarsely as he can he will have given ; 
‘the Indian greeting. 

I was once sitting in my office, playing 
the violin, my office was my parlour and 
clining-room too in those days, and a visi- 
‘tor from a neighbouring town, that is, as 


we reckoned neighbouring places,—thirty 
miles away through a passin the mountains, 
with the road rising three thcusand feet in 
twenty miles, a road where trunks of felled 
trees made the shelf just wide enough for 
a league or two to carry the waggon; below 
the precipitous bank ran the bed of a tor- 
rent in which the beaver still built his dam 
and cut down his trees ;—this visitor was 
listening to the somewhat unusual treat, 
and telling me of his adventures in a still 
wilder part of the continent, 

These adventurcs related entirely to the 
Indians, and went to show how well he 
could manage the red men, and how little 
he cared for them; and they were really 
very interesting. I was quite as much 
engrossed in listening to him as he was in 


listening to me, when all at once I saw his | 
| countenance change, he turned perceptibly 


pale, moved uneasily once or twice on his 
cbair, then rose, breaking abruptly off in 
his story, and said he must go. 

I was about to press him to stay, but 
following the direction of his eyes, I saw, 
to my great astonishment, a fine young 
Apache, son, I believe, of one of the 
greatest chiefs, leaning calmly on his rifle, 
and listening to the music with as much 
attention as my friend had previously 
shown. Out hurried my visitor, and the 
Apache, with a courteous nod, and a 


friendly ‘‘ How!” sat down in his chair, 


and for some three-quarters of an hour 
listened to what could but moderately have 
interested him. 

He kevt up @ sort of conversation by 


saying, whenever he my ¢ 
turned a leaf, ‘‘ Bueno !” which is 
for ‘‘ good,” though the Mexico < 
Indians pronounce it ‘‘ wayno.” T. 
replied as often, ‘‘ Bueno! bueno! 
all the Spanish I knew, but I fo 
time to come, that the exchange ci 
word was quite enough to keep up: 
conversation, as conversations with In‘x 
went. 

This reminds me that one of the 
inconveniences one meets with in 
off places arises from speaking s Gi 
language from the natives, and ¥: = 
usually dependent on the ability 
despised Indiam or Mexican to #:> 
English rapidly, rather than oursedr«-i 
up the easier Spanish (Indian tongy >= 
quite out of the question)—s lx:+ 
! which spread much faster among -4 
than the English ever has done. and :: 
its hold wonderfully. I know this! 
will jar with that complacent E:2/ 
canon which decides that our Saxcat-4 
is to be the tongue of the world, but! "4 
to both the American continents. el 
the aborigines therein, in suppor .’4 
assertion — Spanish, Portagues, i: 
the north French, ran like wildfire tr 
the countries. 

On one very hot Sunday afte: 7 
strapping young Indians, both a 
should fancy, from their gay st 
any rate they were ‘‘ swells ”—re - | 
my parlour, where I was quietly > 
and when I went out to them they s+ 


that they had something to tell me. 
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> they had, but what their pantomime 
cred to I could not guess, although | 
were very energetic when they found 
ald not understand them. At last I 
one of our Mexicans passing, so I 
-d him, and pointed to the Indians, 
grinned with delight at having an 
‘preter. They repeated their tale glibly 
gh to him, and he in turn co uni- 
1 it to me, Alas! he did not under- 
1a word of English either. I felt sure, 
. the frequent recurrence of two or 
2 words whieh I recognised, that they 
telling me something about some 
e, and so I sent them to our corral, 
next day I learned that they had 
ht a stray ox—steer, it 1s always called 
3—and had come to advise us of it. 
irs was an Indian ration town, and 
y ten days each tribe came in for their 
—not on the same day, however; for 
mgh they were not at war they avoided 
other, and never came in contact if 
could help it; and this, so far as T 
observed, is common to Indian tribes. 
cation days the Indians would gradu- 
assemble till our plaza or square was 
. all round with them, all mounted. 
is a matter of course, for no Indian 
1e plains would walk, or could exist 
chere if he would. Every Indian, 
, and every squaw had a pony, and 
times these were followed docilely 
gh by one or two loose ponies; and 
7 family had its dog, or several dogs, 
ant, voiceless brutes, or only barking 


1 attacking, and not always then. A 


sudden snap was commonly the first thing | 
which told the thoughtless intruder who | 
sought to examine the Indian steeds in the | 
absence of their masters that the cattle were 
under guard. These wolf-like dogs—dog- | 
like wolves would often be just as true a 
description, for in many cases both breeds 
mingle—followed silently the heels of the | 
stranger who approached too nearly, and | 
when, as I have seen, the unlucky inquirer | 
offered to pat or sootbe some particular | 
steed, a short snarl and a bite advised him 
how closely he was watched. 

Rations of flour were served out to the 
women. The men and boys, with some of 
the squaws, too, awaited the turning out of 
the steer. At the gates of our corral—few | 
readers will require to be told that a corral 
is an enclosure which contains barn, 
stables, and farmyard—one or two Indians | 
would station themselves, so as to turn the | 
bullock towards the prairie, and sometimes | 
one would prepare with his bow for its 
appearance. Presently the steer, trotting 
leisurely, but looking suspiciously from | 
side to side, would approach the gate, then 
at a whoop from the men it would turn 
affrighted, and run in the desired direction, 
and as it did so the mounted warrior would 
loose his arrow. 

To me there was always something ter- 
rible in the flight of an arrow; no smoke, 
no flash, nothing distinguishable by eye or 
ear; but the beast would give a clumsy, 
desperate bound, and dash on at a greater 
rate, with a shaft buried beyond the steel 
in its side. | 


Then uprose such a chevy ! Scores of mer 
would ride yelling up to the terrified brute, 
and as many dogs, all silent as ghosts a. 
moment before, would suddenly fly at it, 
baying and barking, snapping at its legs, 
and jumping at its nostrils. The steer 
would dash frantically on amidst this 
horrible uproar, then first one and then. 
another warrior would ride close alongside 
and fire his revolver into the head or body 
of the doomed animal. 

At each wound the steer would utter a 
tremendous bellow, and by changing its: 
course would try to escape from the mur- 
derous horde which surrounded him. But 
the dogs swarmed round him like bees, and: 
impeded his course, and as he faltered, the 
children, rushing up with yells sbriller 
than those of their parents, but equally 
savage, hung in a cluster to the creature’s 
tail. I have seen five or six at once hold- 
ing on like this. 

Again and again would the revolver 
crack, and the poor beast stagger, now so 
much slower and weaker that the dogs: 
would succeed in holding on to his muzzle- 
for awhile, and his territied bellowing grew 
more frequent, louder at first, then weaker, 
until at Jast, unable to run or fight, he- 


| stood for a little time exhausted, bleeding 


and panting and roaring, with his legs far- 
apart, until at last a shot knocked him. 
over, or the children swung him over, or 
the dogs pulled him down. With one last: 
bellow he fell, and as he fell the red mem 
rushed forward to divide his carcass. 
And this is how we fed our Indians. 
(Zo be continued.) 


HE High- 


tume 
took 
many 


assume 
its pre- 
sent 


The 
tan pat- 
terns, of 
which 
we give 
vical group in our coloured plate, were 


| not of sudden 


land cos- | 


years to | 


form. | 


(See Coloured Plate of Monthly Part.) 


growth, and it was not until | 
the Forty-five that the ‘garb of old Gael” 
assumed its complete shape. After the battle 
of Culloden the costume was proscribed alto- 


| gether, but with the furore caused by the 


Waverley Novels there came a great revolu- 
The dress of the Gael then became 
yes of the ignorant Southron ‘the 
dress » of the majority of the Scottish 


tion. 
in the e 
national ¢ 


| people, and the invention of mere draper’s 


patterns set in at such a pace to satisfy the de- 


| mand that nearly every surname in Scotland— 


Highland and Lowland—has had its special 
design assigned to it, until we have now fancy 
tartans in the market which do not even beara 
Scottish name ! 

A complete list of the clan tartans is, there- 
fore, by no means easy to compile, and a 
catalogue of the clans themselves is an almost 
equally difficult task, for at the outset we are 
met with the question, What was a Highland 
clan? Any family whose surname began with 
Mac? By no means! 

Perhaps the best list—an old one—is that 
given by Skene, who eliminates all but such 
families as, in his opinion, were of Gaelic origin. 

He takes the six maarmorships, or baronies, 
of the Highlands—Gallgael, Moray, Ross, Gar- 
moran, Caithness, and Ness. In Ness we have 


CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 


the Clan Nieal, or MacNicols ;. in Caith z 
the Clan Morgan, or MacKays; in Garmovan, 
we have the Clan Campbell, or Campbélls, and 
the Clan Leod, or MacLeods. In Ross we have 
the four great clans of Aurias, Kenneth, Mathan, 
and Alpine—the Clan Aurias being the Rosses, 
the Clan Kenneth being the Mackenzies, the 
Clan Mathan being the Mathiesons, and the 
Clan Alpine having its seven branches of Gregor, 
Grant, Fingon, Anaba, Duffie, Quarrie, and 
Aulay, represented respectively by the Mac 
Gregors, the Grants, the MacKinnons, the 
MacNabs, the MacPhies, the MacQuarries, and 
the MacAulays. 

We have the five great clans of Chattan, 
Cameron, Nachtan, Gilleon, and - O'Cain, 
the Clan Chattan being the MacPhersons, 
the Clan Cameron being the Camerons, the 
Clan Nachtan being the MacNachtens, the Clan 
Gilleon being the MacLeans; while the Siol 
O'Cain is divided into branches Roich and 


| Gilleonhaol, represented respectively by the 
| Monros and the MacMillans. 


In the Gallgael maarmorship we have the 
five great clans of Cuinn, Gillevray, Eachern, 
Donnachie, and Pharlane ; the Siol Cuinn being 
divided into the Clan Rory or MacRories, the 
Clan Donald or ATaeDonalds,_and_the Clan Du- 
galdicor MacDougal; )the Siol Gillevray being 
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similarly divided into three clans, Neill, Lach- | check is simply a tailor’s pattern, and assuredly | not until the male line of the main braz:':' 
lan, and Ewen, represented by the MacNeills, | is not that of the Clan Gregor. 


the MacLachlans, and the MacEwens; the Siol 
ern being subdivided into the Clan Dugall 
auignish, otherwise Campbell of Craignish, and 
the Clan Lamond ; while in the Clan Donnachie 
we have the Robertsons, and in the Clan Phar- 
dane the MacFarlanes, 

From this list of the clans many familiar 
Highland names are conspicuous by their ab- 
senee, many are but seldom heard of, and some 
of those that are included are rejected by other 
authorities. The Campbells, for instance, are 
frequently claimed as Normans, being our 
Euvlish Faitfields, or Champ-Belles, while the 
Kobertsons are asserted to have arrived from 
Staffordshire ! 

One important point, however, seems to have 
been lost sight of hers, and that is that it by 
no means follows that because a clan bears a 
‘southern name, or is headed by men of English 
or Norman descent, that that clan is not (iaelic. 
In fact there were two kinds of Highland clans, 
the patriarchal ones, in which the chief and 
vassiuls were of common ancestry, and the feudal 
confederacies, in which the vassals adopted the 
surname of their chief, or only fought under his 
banner, Of this feudal nature were the two 
great clans of the Highlands, the 
powerful Campbells'in the west, and 
the still more powerful Gordons in 
the north, whose heredita: city 
for fortunate marriages and political 
aggrandisement was ulmost equal to 
that of the Hapsburgs or the Bran- 
<lenburgs, and made them at the samo 
time valuable and dangerous to the 
Crown, and the. taskmasters of the 
Highland septs. 

‘rho Celts were no friends to the 
feudal system—they preferred their 
patriarchal government; but they 
fonght in vain against the despised 
“‘sheepskin titles” which legalised 
the persecution which led to their 
absorption. The bonds ef man-rent 
and these transfer-deeds did not, 
however, always deprive the vassals 
of their family name, and hence when 


On the right of the picture will be seen the | Alexander Seton and_the family realis te 
‘red and green of the great clan of MacDonald, | Setons, that their Highland aggmundis: : 


whose place was on the right of the Scottish 
line. Claiming descent from Somerled, who 
drove the Norwegians from the mainland and 


married the daughter of Olaf the Red, the old ' in the centre of the picture represents tl 
“‘ Lords of the Isles” in the carly days of Scot- ' Chattan, some minor chieftains of whom 

vowerful of the Clan Quhele(the Clan Lochiel, the Clan C= 
defeat at Renfrew | in that furious battle of the thirty on th» * 
ly Malcolm ry. they continued to flourish, and | Inch, inwhich the Gow Chrom immortal: 
did not decline until after Harlaw, in 1411. | self, as described by the Wizard of the X 


tish history were the most 
clans, Notwithstanding their 


Ic was in this battle that the Earl of Mar re- 
ceived such aid from the Forbeses, when 
“* Back to back the brothers brave 
Gaed in amang the thrang, 
And swept awa the Hielandmen 
With swords both sharp and lang,” 


and killed MacDonald, 


“And siccan a pitlarichie 
I’m sure ye never saw, 
As was amang the Hiclandmen 
When they saw MacDonnell fa’ !”” 


died out and the heiress been marric: 


began, 
Behind the Gordon we have a Ma: 
who with the MacPherson (with his boo: 


the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

In front of the MacIntosh we have te 
ing red tartan of the MacNabs, why for = 
retained their independence in the heart « 
Campbell country, and who afterwandsemic 
to Canada, their somewhat punctilioa 
distinguishing himself on his arrival by ler 
his card on Sir Allan MacNab, the head ¢ 
Government, inscribed ‘‘The MacNab 
being rather astonished on his retam ty 
lodgings a day afterwands to find that bis 
had been returned bv Sir Allan, a3 st: 
the card on his table inscribed, “Tu: ~ 
MacNab"! 

Behind the handsome MacNab we bi: . 


just his 
from the Isles of the West. 
the MacNeill we mare a, 
fall-length figure in the colow ‘ 
snotkee Noroan house, the ‘:~ 
holms; and then we get 
yellow tartan of the MacLacl. 
originally settled in Loch! 
moved afterwards to Loch 1 
Loch Fyne, had a common 2 
with the MacNeills, and were 
the most devoted adherents 
Campbells, Behind the Mac 
and between him and the Mi 
son, we have a representative 
Camerons, also from Lochal 

between the MacPherson and 
grey-haired MacGregor we har’ “+ 


the Campbells or the Gordons od- 5 Hes epee 7 ein tre: y reine recat green tartan worn by the vase: d 
‘vanced to battle it by no means 9 MacLachlan. 10 Cameron. 11 Chisholm. 12 Fraser. the house of Sutherland. | 
follows that those who fought on their a8: ecNelll it Sea ecre pb Gorton. The lighter tartan at the tii « 
side wore all the same tartan or bore Rear i the MacGregor is that of th Mx 
the same patronym. The bulk of the Farlanes, who first appear it = 
array was made up of the Macs who appear in ; And so great was the slaughter tory in 1225, and whose termitic slo 


Skene’s list, but whom the historians have not 
thought worthy of mention. 

But to return to our tartans. In Logan’s 
“Scottish Gael,” the then patterns of plaids 
-are given, measured off to the thirty-second 
-of an inch, the most elaborate being per- 
haps that of Ogilvie, ‘‘The Bonnie House 
o Airlie,” which requires no less than 
eighty-eight different sized stripes of red, 
white, black, yellow, purple, green, and 
blue to complete one way of the check; tho 
simplest design being the so-called clergy tar- 
tan of black, white, and grey, which has been 
asserted to have been worn by the Culdees! 
Notwithstanding this exactness of measurement, 
however, t difference of opiniun exists as to 
the actual authorised patterns even amongst 


those who look upon the tartan stripes as | 


“tho invention of the indigenous inhabitants ” 
—oblivious apparently of tho fact that if the 
Highland garb is of Gaelic origin it could 
hardly have existed in the country before the 
arrival of the Gaels. Logan's own measurements 
in the ‘‘Scottish Gael” do not agree with 
Mclan’s splendid drawings in Logan’s other and 
more famous work, ‘‘The Clans of the Scottish 
Highlands,” and Mclan’s magnificent plates 
differ occasionally in a most startling manner 
from the more modern work of Mr. Macleay of 
the Royal Household, which has been stamped 
with her Majesty's approval, and is now consi- 
dered the authority. With Macleay our plate 
has been corrected, so that the tartans shown 
may be taken as accurate, according to the latest 
lights. One tartan, however—MacGregor—is not 
teproduced, that given by Macleay being ob- 

.ously wrong, for the red-and-black Rob Roy 


“ That sic a weary buryin’ 

I'm sure ye never saw 

As was the Sunday after that 
On the muir anent Harlaw ; 

Gin anybody speer at ye 
For them that’s tryst awa’, 

Ye may tell them plain, and vera plain, 
They’re sleepin’ at Harlaw !” 


In 1540, owing chiefly to their persistent ene- 
mies ‘‘the Campbells faire and fause,” their 
Lordship of the Isles (derived from Olaf the Red) 
was annexed to the Crown, Donald Dubh, who 
was for forty years a prisoner at Inch Connell on 
Loch Awe, being the last of the old Lords, 

Behind the gallant MacDonald we have a 
piper of the Gordons, whose history in Scotland 

egins with the Norman Sir John de Gourdon, 
who killed the Berwickshire boar and saved the 
“grey man’s” life (Dhu Glas, Douglas, ‘‘That 


vdark-grey man,” Sholto Douglas, the first of his 


name), and continues in almost uninterrupted 
success by way of the battle of Brechin and their 
defeat of the Tiger Earl and the Black Douglas, 
until it calminates in the achievement of almost 
the independence of the country north of the 
Forth. It was not, however, till the days of 
Robert Bruce that 


“* The Gordons gude, who in English blude 
Did wat their hose and shoon,” 


in every battle fought between the nations, had 
anything to do with the Highlands, and it was 


“Loch Sloy!” has been heard in 


mar & 
he fy 


lantern” !—i.c. the moon ! Occupying 
most position in the picture we hare the 5 1 
tartan of the great clan of Campbell, the be- 
the Western Confederacy, whose career of 
sitiveness has furnished many a theme 
Highland friends and foes, “From 1266 
they are first mentioned, up to the prev! 
they have grown and grown, and let 
heroes of many a-cruel and gallant deed 
take one instance out of many, do our m3 
remember the massacre of Glencoe, and the ey 
sequent ‘curse of Glenlyon,” which endure: * 
so long? Have they forgotten the death 
marine at the Havana in 1771, which 
was attributed to the lingering ‘curs 
the prisoner was to be led to execution, 
the reprieve produced at the last momet 
how, when Major Campbell put his ban 
cket to draw out the paper, his po 
erchief fell to the ground, and the firing: 


en-and.- 
enzie, anda 


MacGregor our list ents ba} 


our readers have a fairly representative s7°°?* 
the Highland Clansmen, 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A DEAD 
SNAKE. 

By Dr AnRtHuR STRADLING, C.M.z.5. 
PART II. 


FTER the head, with its hard plates and 
. Scales, is passed, the rest of the body is 
iparatively simple, as the skin will almost tear 
wanting but little assistance from the knife. 
‘ou keep turning it back, inside out, as you 
the wide gape of the mouth allowing this to 
done without difficulty—just as you might 
1a stocking or glove inside out. When you 
near the tail you will find the skin more 
crent, and care must be taken not to penec- 
e it with the point of the knife—it is stronger 
1 you would fancy, and you uced have little 
of tearing it; but an inch er so from the 
you may cut through the body cautiously— 
best instrument for this is a pair of scissors 
aving the extremity of the backbone to form 
tural stuffing for the end. 
ow turn the long bag back again, so that 
oper surface is outwards. This is perhaps 
most awkward part of the whole operation, 
it can be managed with a little patience. 
must be done without delay, before the 
gets dry and hard, and the handle of a 
penholder or pencil will be found of con- 
cable use in accomplishing it specdily. Fill 
vag tightly with fine, dry sand, right up to 
nouth, sew the lips up with a needle and 
ul, arrange the stilt soft and flexible coils in 
‘ever position you wish them to remain, and 
it in the sun or some warm place to harden. 
three weeks or a month, if it is perfectly 
l, you can, if you please, bore a little hole 
;vhere underneath, where it will not show, 
shake the sand out, and there is your snake. 
e ones, such as boas and pythons, are gene- 
stuffed with cedar shavings or sawdust, 
the bones of the head are left in; but for 
( ones such as ours sand is infinitely better 
cotton-wool or tow, since it fills it more 
ly, and does not permit unequal puckering 
ie curves in drying. No varnish will be 
red. Tho pattern will be retained dis- 
ly ; but all brilliant colours fade, so that if 
wish your specimen to exhibit them you 
be reduced to painting them on tho Toper 
s afterwards, when perhaps you may be led 
msider it doubtful whether, after all, it 
1 not have saved time and trouble and 
. @ better result to have made a model in- 


ce for all, such directions as these do not 
* to preparing a viper. It would be dan- 
s in the extreme for you to meddle with 
ead of a poisonous snake in such a manner 
at just described, for a scratch from the 
fang of a dead adder might instil the 
a into your blood just in the same way as 
ite of a live one. Do not touch it/ If you 
one you may carry it home, still in the 
, after you have killed it, and drop it into 
tle of spirits, entire, but do not put your 
near it, as a snake often revives after it is 
ed to be lifeless, and many fatal accidents 
occurred in this way. 
nan named Drake, an American, who tra- 
with an exhibition of wild animals, onco 
din Rouen in the depth of winter. He tnd 
rattlesnakes with him, but orfe of them 
from the cold. He put the other two 
: the fire and stirred them up with a stick 
whether they were alive or not. One of 
lay on its back, without the least move- 
so he took it by the head and carried it 
sindow to examine it. Cold and torpid as 
ptile was, it yet had sufficient energy to 
ind bite him suddenly on the back of the 
and, and he died in a few hours. 
entleman well known to me caught a Five 
brought it home, and was examining it 
s study, when it contrived to bite him on 


rist. He at once killed it, as he believed, 
she poker, and threw the body out upon his 

doctor was summoned, and proper 
jes applied immediately. Some hours 


‘ards 8 man-servant picked up the snake, 
ing it to be dead, and intending to throw 


it into the sea, when it revived, though lan- 
gnidly, and his finger was bitten. Both re- 
covered, under medical treatment, from the 
actual effects of the bite, but the servant, who 
was cor sumptive, lived only six months, and 
the doctor said that his death was no doubt has- 
tened by the shock. 

Lhavo been deceived myself, over and over 
again, by a similar appearance, but havo for- 
tunately never met with an accident from this 
cause—nor need you. A very, very small 
amount of precaution is all that is necessary, 
but I quote these instances to impress upon you 
that you must not neglect that very small 
amount, 

You will not attempt to stuff an adder, then, 
but you may preserve its s!in, according to the 
process which will be pres:utly described. As 
soon as you have killed it by 2 blow on the 
back, set your foot firmly on the head and cut 
it clean off with your knife through the neck; 
then handle the body as much as you like. But 
before you leave the spot you can open the 
mouth with a stick an pices the fangs down 
from the upper jaw, since the hinge arrangement 
by means of which they lie folded back until 
they are wanted is very wonder!ul. All but the 
tip of the fang will be hidden by a sort of web, 
which will expand like a sail as yon push or 
draw the fang forward. Do not, on any account, 
put your hands near it. 

Much the prettiest memento of a snake to 
keep as a curiosity is the skin alune, nicely pre- 
pared, and this can be done sunply enough. 
The first thing to decide is whether the upper 
or under surface is to figure as the chief attrac- 
tion. The grass-snake has no particular pattern 
to speak of above, but is curiously mottled 
below, so the incision should be made all alon; 
the spine, in the very centre of the ridge, or 
“keel,” for its whole length. The viper, on the 
other hand, has a row of very handsome mark- 
ings all down tho back, which will show well in 
the dried skin, so the cut should be made under- 
neath, either in the middle of the broad scales 
or at one side, just at their edge. 

Even with the grass-snake you had better not 

to skin the head in carrying out this plan. 
The plates are hard to detach, the eyes bother 
you, and, however nicely you get it off, it is un- 
satislactory. when dried. Pass your knife or 
scissors, therefore—scissors will do almost as 
well as a knife—round the neck, so as to pre- 
serve tho bright yellow-and-black collar, then 
follow out the line of your proposed incision 
down to the tail. 

Skinning under these circumstances will, of 
course, be much easier than it was when you 
had to keep the circumference whole like a bag 
and turn it inside out as you went along. Be 
sparing in the use of the edge of the knife, coax- 
ing rather than cutting with it when the fibres 
do not divide. When you have got it all off 
except half an inch or an inch at the tip of the 
tail, cut through the skin—not the body this 
time—and leave the little cap, which is not of 
much consequence, and is hard to peel, on the 
extremity. 

Lay the skin on a board and scrape the inside 
with your knife, until every particle of fat and 
fibre is worked out of the spaces, and it is worn 
so thin that the pattern shows almost as plainly 
on the inside as it does on the outer. Be care- 
ful not to slice into it, but you may use as much 
force and pressure in scraping as 74 like. 

You will find that you can only do about an 
inch at a time, owing to the tendency which it 
has to curl up at the edges. These must be 
strained apart by the fingers of the left hand as 
you proceed. It does not matter in what direc- 
tion the scraping is done—up or down. When 
you can get off no more, wash the skin tho- 
roughly in cold water. You will be surprised to 
see and feel it apparently become much thicker 
directly it is plunged in the basin, and in all 
probability a good deal of inatter capable of re- 
moval will exhibit itself still remaining. 

If the snake had been on the point of shedding 
its skin (see p. 25, vol. v.) when it died, that 
may now be stripped from the outer sur- 
face. Rinse it three or four times in clean water 
that no particles may be left adherent to it; 


drain and squeeze it as dry as youcan, but do 
not put it near the fire or in the sun for the pur- 
pose, and roll it up loosely inside out, when it 
will have the appearance of a small parcel of 
beautiful frilling or embroidery. 

Put it so into a cup or wide-mouthed bottle 
with sufficient methylated spirit to cover it, and 
let it remain there twenty-four hours. Then 
drain it, fasten it down to a board, on which is 
laid sheets of clean blotting-paper—the cheap, 
coarse, ‘‘ bibulous paper” sold by chemists wil! 
do as well—with plenty of drawing-pins or smal! 
tin-tacks along the edges, stretching it as you 
go—there ought to be a pin about every inch 
on each side, exactly opposite the other, to pre- 
vent shrinking, aad it is best to begin at the 
broad end and go regularly down to the tail, 
not leaving gaps to be filled up afterwards. Lay 
some more blotting-paper on it to absorb tho 
moisture, and put a flat, smooth, heavily- 
weighted press over all. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


{FIFTH SERIES.) 


wo have followed 
carefully our Prix 
Competitions = mu: 
have noticed that we 
have ever been soli- 
citous to select such 
subjects as would 
afford in their variety 
and diversity a fair 
chance to all classes 
of readers, When it 
is remembered that 
all these friendly 
tournays have been cqually open to every 
reader, very few ind we should think, 
could legitimately complain that they had been 
afforded no opportunity to test their knowledge 
and skill in ts honourable rivalry. 

This month we are happy to be able to 
announce two further subjects, and trust that 
they may provoke keen and worthy compcti- 
tion. 


I.—SpeciaAL RARNABY CoMPETITION. 


Mr. Nathaniel Barnaby, c.n, Chief Con- 
structor of Hat. Navy, very kindly offers through 
us special prizes of Two Guineas and-c-Hulf 
and One Guinea and-a-Half for the best sketch, 
whether in colours or black and white, of a 
Fishing-Boat, size and materials, etc., being 
left to the choice of competitors. It must be 
accompanied by a statement as to what part 
ef the coast of the United Kingdom the boat 
belongs to, what number of men or boys con- 
stitute the crew, what description of nets are 
used, and what fish they send to market. This 
competition is open equally to all ages up to 
twenty-one, and the last day for sending in is 
June 30th. The general conditions, rales, ete., 
will be the same as in previous competitions 
(see page 80 of the present volume). All letters 
and packets must be plainly marked outside, 
“ Fishing-Boat Competition.” Mr. Barnaby 
will himself kindly assist in the adjudication. 


1I.—Mopezn Locomotive Compgtitiox. 


So many of our readers seem to have taken a 
warm interest in our recent articles on the card- 
board models as made at the Reedham Asylum, 
that we are induced to offer prizes of Onc Guincu 
and-a-Half and One Guinea respectively for the 
best Cardboard Model of a Locomotive that may 
reach us. Competitors will be divided into two 
classes, according to age, and one prize will be 
awarded in each division. First Class, all ages 
between 16 and 21; Second Class, all ages up 
to 16. The higher me will be carried off by 
the class showing the greatest ability. The 
last day for sending in, and the general condi- 
tions, will be precisely the same as in the Fish- 
ing-Boat Competition, 


Vol. VIL, No. 2 vid Bog 
eenpence, you will find a paper by Mr, W ETvpIANT.—The post of Queen's Mesut 
ean asap Se Toa ee ‘open to public competition, It iss pana 
wil ncise form all you wi 
puintment. 
~ \ READER FROM THE First (and a very careful reader, FANCTIER rust take out a summons sgant it] 
TONI0.—The stories he must be, to judge from his letter) : “Dear Editer son who detains his dog. It is simply i 
Jules Verne which — Would you please tell me how many hairs ther law would authorise him “to sali 
appear in the Boy's OWN on an ordinary cats back as I perticularly want to ” 
PAPER are specially trans- know. Please whats the best sot of book to rewi 
lated for it. They do not because I want to be an auctioner were can I get it, 


come out in any other 
English publication, nor have they ever appeared in 
English before. When the tales are completed in 
our paper--then, and not till then—they are repub- 
lished in book form by Measrs, Sampson Low and 
Co. 


'@. 
Ppency.—By far the best plan would be to get a bottle 
‘of gold paint. 


PAT McMAnvs.—Give the picture a coat of thin clear 
‘gize, and then varnish with best copal. | 


W. M. W.—buy a packet of the best copper bronze, ! 
and mix it into a paste of the thickness of cream 
with japan gold size, or paint the model over with 
gold size, and when it is tacky, which will be in half 
an hour, dab it over with a piece of wash-leather 
that has been dipped in the bronze. The brewner 
the bronze the better the effect. 


R. T. BAKER.—The Boy's Own Lifeboat and Hospital 
‘fund is closed, and no further cards can he issued. 


C. BLow.—The parts and numbers for 1882 are still in 
print. Indeed, all the parts, from the first to the 
Jast issued, can still be obtained. There may occa- 
sionally be aslight delay when we are reprinting, but 
that is all. 


RATTLESNAKE and BUILDER.—1. A Ing-sail would suit + 
the nat best. 2. All the joints should be tho- » 
roughly stopped. What is the use of risking a leak 
for the sake of a farthing’s worth of white lead? | 


0. 


3. The angle irons should be used for all the ribs; it 
eays distinctly ‘“ the ribs,” and the phrase could have | ¢, 
no other meaning. 


. | 
C.J. W.. 1.8., and Others. —In the Illuminating Com- | 
petition a small pen-and-ink drawing can be intro- 
duced as part of the design. Gum can be mixed | 
with the colours to give brilliancy. Two desigus 
can be sent im by any one person, or, indeed, any 
number, providing that they are in no sense dupli- 

cates. 


Cartaty TuRCoTT.—Much obliged for kind inquiries, 
but M. Jules Verne is, and has been, quite sane and | 
well. The report has probably been originated by 
one who is himself a candidate for the place men- 
tioned. The circulators of such mischievous rumours 
cannot be too severely reprimanded. 


CopBLEs.—What interest can there be to our readers 
in our opinion of your handwriting? If you did not 
think it exquisite you would not send it to us to ad- | 
mire. The information in these columns is not for 
the sole benefit of the questioner, but for that of our 
readers in geucral. 


and how much would it be please?” Now, boy 
here is a chance for you! You might as 


ing! 


you kindly 
under water 


YounG SLoreR.—To get the half-breadths of a boat 


CIVE 


H. A, BALBI (Malta).—A creditable little story, but not | : h 
ute ‘up 19 our mark for publication. “Why uot go tire eects ates and then wll 
in for the literary competition ? : out round them, Box ‘or veech geaers 

; as ony 


| MARINRR.—See our articles on ‘Life on the Ocean 


TLE OLD FATHER.—1. The glass tube of 


E. C. ALEXANDER aml 3, R. F.—The ave of It 
the ocean is two milesand a half. Th nes a spirit level is quite straight, there is to 
\ of shallow water which margin the coasts of t curve in it. The centre is nsually markel 
ents and continental islands, such as the fa either on the glass or on the brass quai 
vundred fathom plateau of the Atlantic, do not be which covers it. 2. Any fresh fleshiwill 
K cean ina hyd phical sense. The do for eel bait 
2 off the Kurile Island 
: W, W. and A. B.—The moidore 


. where the depth i 


undred and ten yards coin, worth twenty-seven. shill 


moidore, with six shillings and minepenc © 
probably a card counter, and valudles, 


the Geologists’ 


, published by Da 


yell t 


ced 


paper, and hat 
er ways of de 
with dilute 
5, for which, 


r] 


W. F.—Here is another ingenuous victim! “Will 
inform me if the gunboat Condor trent 
to get at the forts at the bombardment 
of Alexandia?” 


§. C.—Bunsen’s photometer consists of a thin paper 
diaphragm with a spot of grease on it. This is placed 
between the two lights, to be measured and moved 
backwards and forwards until the position is reached 
in which the stain is invisible, This is of course at 
the spot where the intensities of the lights are equal. 
Their relative distances from the screen gives the 
ratio. 


from a cross section, draw a straight line for the 
length to the same scale as the perpendicular of the 
section is for depth, and divide it into as many equal 
parts as there are curves in the section. ‘Then with 
your compass take the distance at the deck line from 
the perpendicular to each curve, and set it off 
nyaingt the division on the length line.. A curve 
drawn through these points will give you the deck 
plan, Do the same with the next line to that of the 
deck, and so on. Tn the section you send the keel is 
too stout and thick, and the boat would have too 
much deadwood about her to succeed as a racer. 


Marstop, T. WRIGHT, ana utners. 
entering the army or going to seasir 
suit their parents or guaniians, and theit E 
guardians will naturally apply for details 2 
to headquarters, and nct to us. Weare?! a 
ing agents for any regiment of horse wt iS)"; 
Queen's army; nor do we possess. nor dis 
Near of, any “lines of vessels in which.) 
is taken, and none but gentlemen #¢ es 

- board.” 


| WitttcHR.—The Argentine Republi 


chase 


The nection, of vourse. gives you only oue side of the | 27" Goy oog-—about three to. the #03” 
boat. capital is Buenos Ayres. The oul <s 
‘OMET.—1. Such a circle ie called a Protractor, and you Craven Street, W.C. 
can get it from any mathematical instrument seller | wep Cnion there a 2 
for hall-a-crown. 2. The reverse of that of the wind | MC ee American Uni 


mill. 3. Had you read the article you would never 
have asked the question, : 

_There is a Government department whose sne- 
cial function it fs to answer all such questions. For 
all queries on the Civil Service apply to the Sevre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, Caunon Row, West- 
minster, S.W. 


"B.8, B.—1, You would havea national !° 
for nobody else ever heard of the cout 

the equator” is very much like “#H" 

abstraction.” 2. When? ‘gi 

! ENGINEER.—Go to the Government Ses! © 
Write for particulars to the Regis 


|. H, HALE (Orillia) —It fs of the nature of things that W, 3.—There is no book ty dete! 
‘amongst our army of readers a few of strung feelinzs istry. There is neither ence a ai et 


It is pure charlatanism, and 
a foundation in fact. ce 
H. BRIDLE.—1. The difficulty of oleaningt pe 


ver by giving it away 
can be got over by gi ng re Dd 


and weak intellect will be found. We sympathise 
with you in your affliction, and trust that as you 
grow older the folly and ignorance which you mis- 
take for patriotism will decrease. 


| Derby twist fishing-line is as 


Waye” in the second volume. . _Figging. ; 
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“You've been a liar and a coward!" 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THE AvTHoe or “THe Firra 
Form at St. Dominic's,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XXII.—HOW I TRIED TO 
Fo MY FRIEND SMITH, AND 
, FAILED. 


y= I rose next morning I 

was nearly ill with misery 
and remorse. The thought of 
Jack had haunted me all night 
lung. I entertained all sorts of 
forebodings as to what had 
become of him and whet was 
to be the result of my treachery 
to him. I pictured him gone 
forth alone and friendless into 
the world, hoping to lose him- 
self in London, giving up all 
hope of a successful career, with 
his name gone and his prospects 
blighted, and all my fault. Poor 
Jack! I might never see him 
again, never even hear of him 
again ! 
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As to hearing of him, however, I soon | 
found that in one sense I was likely to 
hear a good deal of him now he was gone 
from Beadle Square. Horncastle and his | 
particular friends appeared that morning ! 
at breukfast in a state of the greatest 
jubilation. 

“Well, that’s what I call a jolly good 
riddanco of bad rubbish,” Horncastle was 
saying as Ientered the room. ‘I thought 
we'd make the place too hot for him at | 
last!” 

“Yes, it was a job, though, to get rid of ' 
him.” | 

“Bless you,” said Horncastle, with the: 
air of a hero, ‘‘a man docsn't like hurting 
a fellow's feclings, you know, or we could | 
have told him straight off he was a beast. ! 
It was much better to let him see we didn't 
fancy him and let him clear out of his own 
accord.” i 

“Yes, much better,” answered a toady 
friend; ‘‘ you managed it very well, Horn, | 
80 you dia.” 

“You see, when a fellow ’s a sneak and a | 
cad he's sure to be uncomfortable among a 
Jot of. gentlemen,” said Horncastle, by way | 
of enlarging on the interesting topic. t 

If I had not been so miserable I should 
have felt amused at this edifying conversa- ; 
tion. As it was I was rather tempted to 
break into it more than once, but I remem- 
bered with a pang that, thonyh I had 2 
friend to stand up for yesterday, I had 
none to-day. 

‘« Lauppose now he’s gone,” sneered some ! 
one of the same set, ‘‘ his precious chum { 
will be going too.” 

“IT don't know,” said Horncastle, pre- 
tending not to be aware that I was in the 
room. ‘ Batchelor ’s got some good points 
about him, and now the other’s gone he 
might improve if he stayed with us.” 

* Besides, he’s got his lodgings paid for 
him, so I’ve heard,” said another. 

“Yes, there’s something in that. And 
on the whole he’s a pretty decent—hullo, 
Batchelor, I never knew you were here. 
So you've lost your chum, eh?” 

““You seem to know all about it,” I 
growled, by no means won over by the 
vague compliments bestowed on me. 

“Ob yes, I know all about it,” cried 
Horncastle, mounting his high horse, and 
offended at my tones. ‘We were too re- 
spectable for him here. But we ain’t 
going into mourning for him. And if you 
go too we shan't blub. Shall we, you 
fellows?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the chorus, with 
much laughter. 

I ate a miserable breakfast and sallicd 
forth disconsolately to my now solitary 
walk to the office. 

Would Jack Smith turn up at Hawk. 
Street? That was a question which excr- 
cised not only me but the other fellows 
who had witnessed yesterday's catastrophe. 

I hardly knew what to hope for. If be 
did come, I didn’t know what I should do, 
or how I should meet him. If he did not 
come, then I should know I had driven 
him not only from me but from his very 
prospects in life. 

The gencral impression at Hawk Street 
was that he would not come. Doubleday 
and Harris had a bet of a shilling on the 
event. 

“Tf he does turn up,” said Crow, ‘it'll 
show he means to brazen it out before us 

“Then you may be sure he'll come,” said 
Wallop. 

“Tt was all very well when we weren't 
e:mposed to know,” said Harris, ‘‘ but now 


‘I do,” growled Wallop, ‘then I could 


it’s all out he doesn’t expect us to treat 
him like an ordinary gentleman.” 

“It's certainly not anything to be proud 
of,” remarked Hawkesbury, pleasantly ; 
“but—” 

At that moment the door opened and ! 
Smith entercd—solemn as ever, and to all 
appearances perfectly composed and un- 
conscious of the curiosity his appearance | 
ocexsioned, 

But I who watched him narrowly coald | 
detect a quick, doubtful glance rouud as he 
entered and took his usual place. 

He never looked atime. On the contrary, | 
he appeared to guess where I was and pur- 
poscly avoided turning in that direction. | 

The fellows were evidently perplexed, 
and not quite pleased. 

“You've won, your bet,” said Harris 
across the screen to Doubleday. 

“Never mind, you've got your man,” 
replied Doubleday. 

“He seems awfully pleased with him- ; 
sclf,”’ said Crow. 

“I wish my governor was a convict, so, 


hold up my head like # gentleman, But 
he's only a merchant!” 

All this was said in a loud voice evidently « 
for the bencfit of Smith. He, however, 
heeded it not, but quietly took his pen and 
blotting-paper from his desk, and turning 
to Harris suic, ! 

“Twant that ledger to go on with, if 
you'll unlock the safe, please.” 

Harris stared in astonishment. It had | 
passed bis comprehension how the fellow 
could have the face to show up ut the 
office at all, but for him to have the auda- | 
city to address a fellow-clerk, and t):at 
fellow-clerk Harris of all people, seemed ; 
fairly to stun that worthy. 

It took him fully balf a minute to re- 
cover his speech. ‘Then he stammercd out 
in a white heat, 

“Eh? De you know who you're speak- 
ing to—you cad?” 

“I’m speaking to you,” gaid Sinith, 
calmly. 

“Then what do you mean by it, you 
son of a thief *”” demanded Harris. ‘‘ When 
I want you to speak to me I'll ask you— 
there.” 

Smith looked up with a slight flush on } 
his face. 

“You seem to want to quarrel,” he said. | 
“‘T don’t intend to quarrel. I'll wait till | 
you choose to unlock the safe.” 

This mild reply seemed to exasperate . 
Harris far more than _an angry retort 
would have done. He was naturally 
short-tempered, and when conscious that 
he was being worsted in an argument be- 
fore his fellow-clerks, he was always par- 
ticularly savage. 

He walked up to Smith and demanded 
furiously, 

“Didn't I tell you I’m not going to be ' 
spoken to by a low gaol-bird like you? If 
you don't hold your tongue I’ll give you 
such a thrashing as will muke you remem- 
ber it.” 

“* Come now, you fellows,” said Double- 
day, ‘‘if you must have a row, keep it to 
yourselves. The governor will be here in 
asccond. Plenty of time for a shindy in 
the evening.” 

Even this interposition failed to put the 
irate Harris off his purpose. 

Seizing a ruler, he struck Smith a blow 
on the shoulder with it that resounded all 
throuvh the office. 

“There, you cowardly dog, take that for 
daring to speak to a gentleman.” 

Smith sprang to his feet, his face flushed | 


| only bad I done my friend the wont 


‘in-the hope that I would leave before 


| I had followed him ready to do 


_ him, one encouraging look, would 
| made the task casy. 


with sudden pain and anger. At thes 
moment I, aeho had a a slew 
miserable spectator of the scene hith 
could bear 1t no longer, and rushed 1. 
ward to help my old friend. 

He had clenched his fist and wu: 
to return the blow, when, cutch 


Was ever misfortune like mine 


one fellow could do to another, bat : 
very moment when at least he was 2i- 
to show his comrades that all syirt 

not been crushed out of kim, I bi 
hateful presence baulked him ot bis: - 
pore, and made him appear befor + - 
one « coward! 

And what a scorn his must be 
would rather submit tamely tos 
Dlow than have me suppose thit 
moment anything £ could do would + 
service to hun ! 

Tlowever, Mr. Merrett’s arrival p: 
end to further altercation for the }»~ 


}and during the next few hour 


would have guessed what fires were ». 
dering under the peaceful surface « - 
Hawk Street courting- house. 

As the evening approached I l=: 
more and more nervous aid restless. i. 
come what would of it, I had det: : 
I would speak to Jack Smith. 

He seemed to guess my intention. ‘- 
delayed leaving the office unusually’: 


At last, however, when it seemed pret. 
we should be left alone together 
couuting-house, he took his 
hurriedly left the office. I fullo 
but so stealthily and nervously t 
might have been a highwayman é. 
his victim, rather thau a friend ty 
overtake a friend. 

Despite all my caution he soon bk 
aware of my intention, At first v! 
half-glance back he started to walk n: 
awey, but then seeing that I still iv 


; he stopped short and waited till I cx: - 


with bim. 
Alrcady I was repenting of my dete= 
nation, and this attitude of bis quit: — 
heartened me. ; 
Still I could not draw back now—#+ 
to him I must. 7 
“Ob, Jack,” I cried, as Icameup. “ 
really wasn’t my fuult—indeed it ¥% 
I only—” y 
He put up his hand to stop me and 
be eyes blazing with indignation 
id 80, ae 
“ You've been a liar and s coward: 
He may have been right. He w3snf: 
But the words were ill-judged snd 


to show my contrition, ready to ma *, 
atonement in my power fog the 
had done him. One gentle wo 


But this angry & 
deserved as it wus—nay, just bee ; 
was so fully deserved—stirred up => 
sudden sense of disappointment 
sentment which choked all other is 
This was my reward for the effort oa 
made! This was the friend J hsdstr'* 
so desperately to recover: ¢ 
He left me no time to retort, er” 
could have found the words to do 
turned on his heel and left me, hum ir 
smarting, to find out that it woul wl 
been better far for me had I newt 
to make matters right with Jack Su 
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tut I was too angry to be dispirited 
tnight. His bitter words rang in my 
3 at every step I took, and though my 
science cried out they were just, my 
le cried out louder they were cruel. I 
zed to get out of their sound and forget 
speaker. Who was he, a convict’s son, 
accuse me as he had? Half an hour 
it had been I who had wronged him. 
wv, to my smarting mind, it seemed as if 
‘as he who was the wronger, and I the 
mged. 

Hullo, old fly-by-night,” suddenly ex- | 
med a voice beside me, as I walked | 
vly on my way, ‘what's the joke ? | 
‘er saw sach a fellow for grinning, upon | 
honour. Why can't you look glum for 
2 in @ way, eh, my mouldy lobster ?”” 
looked up and saw Doubleday, Crow, 
Nop, and Whipcord, arm-in-arm across | 
pavement, and Hawkesbury and Harris 
dwing on behind. 

Still weeping for his lost Jemima, I 
mn Bull’s-eye,” said Wallop, ‘like 
st’s his name in the Latin grammar.” 

5 wasn’t often Wallop indulged in | 
sical quotations, but when he did they | 
e always effective, as was the case 


ly recent adventure had left me just in 
iysterical mood; and try all I would, I | 
‘d not resist laughing at the very learned | 
sion. 

Bull’s-eye be hanged!” I exclaimed, 
clessly. 

Hear, hear,” was the general chorus. 
Come along,” cried Doubleday. 
ow you are sober you can come along 
1us. Hook onto Whip. There’s just | 
un for five on the pavement comfortably. | 
ity of room in the road for anybody 
. Come on, we're on the spree, my boy, 
no mistake. Hullo, old party,” cried ; 
to a stout old lady who was approach- 
and innocently proposing to pass us, 
tremely sorry—no thoroughfare this 
', is there, Wallop? Must trouble you | 
zo along by the roofs of the houses. | 
v, now, don’t flourish your umbrella at | 
or I shall call the police. My mother , 
H I'm not to be worrited, doesn’t she, 
w?? 

You ought to be ashamed of your- 
es, a set of young fellows like you,” | 
the old lady, with great indignation, 
sulting respectable people. I suppose 
call yourselves gentlemen. I’m 

umed of you, that Iam!” 
Oh, don’t apologise,” said Whipcord, 
8 of no consequence.” 
There’s one of you,” said the old lady, 
ing at me, ‘‘ that looks as if he ought | 
now better. Anice mar you’re making 
im among you!” 
blushed, half with shame, half with 
ifulness, to be thus signalled out, but 
idering it my duty to be as great a 
kguard as my companions, I joined in | 
chorus of ridicule and insult in a 
ner which effectually disabused the 
> lady of her suspicion that I was any 
er than the others. 
1 the end she was forced to go ont into 
road to let us pass, and we rollicked on 
icing, as if we had achieved a great 
ory, and speculating as to who next 
1d be our victim. 
mention this incident to show in what 
ac of mind the troubles of the day had 
me. At any other time the idea of 
Iting @ lady would have horrified me. 
v I cared for nothing if only I could 
:et about Jack Smith. 


7e spent the remainder of the evening | 


she same rollicking way, getting up 


rows here and there with what we were 
pleased to call the ‘‘cads,” and at other 
times indulging in practical jokes of all 
kinds to the annoyance of some passers-by 
and the injury of others. 

More than once we adjourned to drink 
and returned thence to our sport more and 
more unsteady. 
later we grew mort daring and outrageous. 
Hawkesbury and Harris left the rest of us 
presently, unrestrained even by their more 
sober demeanour. We chose the most 
crowded thoroughfares and the most 
harmless victims for our operations. Once 
we all of ‘us trooped into a poor old man’s 
shop who was too infirm to come from 
behind the counter to prevent our turning 
his whole stock upside down. Another 
time we considered it gentlemanly sport 
to upset an orange barrow, or to capture a 
mild-looking doctor's boy and hustle him 
along in front of us for a quarter of » mile. 

In the course of our 


Field-Marshal lodged, and forthwith in- 
vaded their house aud dragged them forth 
with such hideous uproar, that all the 
neighbours thought the house must be on 
fire, and one or two actually went for the 
engines. 

About eleven we made a halt at a 
restaurant for supper, at the end of which, 
I say it now with bitter shame, I scarcely 
knew what I was doing. 

I remember mildly suggesting that it 
was time for me to be going home, and 
being Jaughcd to scorn and told the fun 
was only just beginning. Then presently, 
though how long afterwards I can’t say. 
I remember being out in the road and 
hearing some one propose to ring all the 
bells down a certain strect, aud joining in 
the assent which greeted the proposition. 

Whether I actually took part in the 
escapade I was tou ccnfused to know, but 
I became conscious of Doubleday’s voice 
close beside me crying, 

“Look out, there's a bobby. Run!” 

Suddenly called back to myself by the 
exclamation, I ran as fast as my legs could 
carry me. My conscience bad reproached 
me little enough during the evening's 
folly, but now in the presence of danger, 
and the prospect of disgrace, my one idca 
was what a fool I had been. 

Ah! greatest fool of all, that I had never 
discovered it till now, when disgrace and 
ruin stared me in the face. 

If I could but esenpe—this once— how I 
vowed I would never fall into such folly 
again. 

I ran as if for my life. The streets were 
empty, and my footsteps echoed all round 
till it sounded as if a whole regiment of 
police were pursuing me. My eompanions 
had all vanished, some one way, some 
another. They were used to this sport, 
but it was new—horribly new to me. I 
never thought I cou/d run as I ran that 
night. I cared not where I went, pro- 
vided only I could elude my pursuers. I 
dared not look behind me. I fancied I 
heard shouts and footsteps, and my heart 
sank as I listened. Still, I bounded for- 
ward, along one street, across another, 
dodging this way and that way, diving 
through courts and down alleys, till at 
last, breathless aud exhausted, I was com- 
pelled, if only for one moment, to halt. 

I must have run a mile at the very least. 
I had never run a mile before that I know 
of, and I can safely say I bave never runa 
mile since. But remembering that night 
I have sometimes thought a fellow can 
never possibly know how quickly he can 


As the evening grew; 


ilgrimage we caine | 
across the street in which Daly and the 


get over the distance till some day he has 
to run it with a policeman behind him. 

When I pulled up and looked round mo, 
my pursuers, if ever I had had any, had 
disappeared. There was the steady tread 
of a policeman on the opposite side of the 
road, but he, I knew, was not after me. 
And there was the distant rumble of a cab, 
but that was ahead of me and not behind. 
T had escaped after all! In my thankful- 
ness I renewed with all fervour and sin- 
cerity my resolve to avoid all such foolish 
escapades for the future, and to devote 
myself to more profitable and less discre- 
ditable occupations. 

As it was I dared not feel quite sure I 
was safe. I might have been seen, my 
name and address might have been dis- 
covered, and the policemau might be lying 
in wait for me yet, somewhere. 

I slunk home that night duwn tho 
darkest streets and along the shadicst 
sides of them, like a burglar. I trembled 
whenever I saw a policeman or heard a 
footfall on the road. 

But my fears did not come to pass. T 
regained the City safely, and was sv0on on 
the familiar track leading to Beadlo 
Square. ’ 

As I crossed the tcp of Style Street, the 
place seemed as deserted as the grave. But 
my heart gave a leap to my mouth as 
suddenly I heard a voice at my side and a 
bound as of some one springing upon m9 
from a place of hiding. 

It was only Billy, who had been curled 
up on a doorstep, but whose cat-like 
vigilance had discovered me even in this 
light and at this hour. 

** Well, you are a-doin’ it neat, you arc,” 
said he, grinning profusely; ‘ where are 
you been to, gov’nor ?”” 

“What's that to do with you?” de- 
manded I, to whomn by this time the small 
ragamuffin’s impudence had ccascd to'be 
astonishing. 

* “ On’y ‘cos t’other bloke he was ‘ere four 
hour ago, and I ain't see’d you go by. I 
say, you're a-doin’ it, you are.” 

“Has my fr—has Smith been hero this 
evening *” I asked. 

“He are so; and I give ’im a shine to 
rights, I did. But, bless you, he was 
glum about the mazard, he was.” ” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Ga on! <As if you didn't know. 
‘Wot’s up, governor?’ saysI. ‘Thingsis 
a-going wrong with me, Billy,’ says he— 
so he does. ‘T’cther bloke been givin’ 
you any jaw?’ says I, meaning you, says I. 
* Never mind, Billy, says he—‘you give mo 
a good shine,’ says he, ‘and I won't mind 
the rest.” And there, I did give he a 
proper shine. He's a gentleman. he is!”’ 

Jack Smith had still a friend. I had 
sacrificed him, but he had yet another, 
more faithful and honest than ever T had 
boen, ready to.champion his cause, and 
rejoicing to do him service. 

I slunk home to Mrs. Nasb’s that even- 
ing more disgusted and discontented with 
myself than ever. My conscience, no 
longer to be kept down, was reproaching 
me right and left. I had been a false 
friend, a vain self-righteous puppy, a week 
discreditable roy stercr without the conrage 
to utter one protest on the side of chivalry 
and right. And at last, at a hint of 
danger, behold me a pitiful abject coward, 
realy to vow anything if only I might 
escape the threatened catastrophe. 

Reader, as I curled wyself wp in hed 
that night you muy imagine I had little 
enough cause to be proud of myself ! 

(Lo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI.—WHICH ENDS WITH QUITE A SUR 


5 ‘gee winter season, so severe in these lati- | 


tudes, had come et last. The first 
frosts had already been felt, and there was 
every promise of rigorous weather. God- 


frey was to be congratulated on having | 


established his fireplace in the tree. It 
need scarcely be said that the work at the 
palisade had been completed, and that a 
sufficiently solid door now assured the 
closure of the fence. 

During the six weeks which followed— 
that is to say, until the middle of December 
—there had been a good many wretched 
days on which it was impossible to venture 
forth. At the outset there came terrible 
squalls. They shook the’ group of sequoias 
to their very roots. They strewed the 
ground with broken branches, and so fur- 
nished an ample reserve for the fire. 

Then it was that the inhabitants of Will 
Tree clothed themselves as warmly as they 
could. 
box were used during the few excursions 
necessary for revictualling, until the wea- 
ther became so bad that even these were 
forbidden, All hunting was at an end, 
and the snow fell in such quantity that 
Godfrey could have believed himself in the 
inhospitable latitudes of the Arctic’ Ocean. 


It is well known that northern America, | 


swept by the Polar winds, with uo obstacle 
to check them, is one of the coldest coun- 
tries on the globe. The winter there lasts 
until the month of April. Exceptional 
recautions have’ to be taken against it. 
t was the coming of the winter as it did 
which gave rise to the thought that Phina 
I-land was situated in a higher latitude 
than Godfrey had supposed. y 
Hence the necessity of making the m- 
terior of Will Tree as comfortable as pos- 
sible. But the ‘suffering from rain and 
oold was cruel, The reserves of provisions 
were unfortunately insufficient, the pre- 


The woollen stuffs found in the | 
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“Lions and Tigers, and Hyznas and Panthers, at least a score,” 


of the darkness.’ 


; served turtle flesh gradually disappeare 
Frequently there had to be sacrificed som 
of the sheep or goats or agouties, who: 
numbers had but slightly increased sin 
their arrival in the island. 

| With these new trials, what sad though 
haunted Godfrey ! 

It happened also that for a fortnight 1 

| fell into a violent fever. Without the tir 
medicine-chest which afforded the neee: 

sary drugs for his treatment, he mig] 

| never have recovered. Tartlet was il 
suited to attend to the petty cares th: 
were necessary during the continuance 
the malady. It was to Carefinotu that } 
mainly owed his return to health. 

But what remembrances and what 7 
grets! Who but himself could he blan 
| tor having got into a difficulty of which } 
could not even see the end! How mar 
times in his delirium did he call Phin, 

whom he never should see again, and h 

Uncle Will, from whom he beheld himse 

separated forever! Ah! he had to alts 

| his opinion of this Crusoe life which hh 

; boyish imagination had made his idea] 
Now he was contending with reality! 

| could no longer even hope to return to tk 
domestic hearth. 

So passed this miserable December, 
| the end of which Godfrey began to recov: 


his strength. 
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As for Tartlet, by special grace, doubt- | It was six months since the survivors of | 


“«What Is that, now?’ exclaimed Godfrey.” 


, he was always well. But what inces- | 
t lamentations! What endless jere- | 
4s! As the grotto of Calypso after the | 
urture of Ulysses, Will Tree ‘re- | 
uded no nfore to his song”—that of , 
fiddle—for the cold had frozen the | 
ngs! | 
t should be said, too, that one of the! 
vest anxieties of Godfrey was not only | 
chance of attack by dangerous animals, ! 
the fear of seeing the savages return in | 
at numbers to Phina Island, the situa- | 
tof which was known to them. Against ; 
h_an invasion the palisade was but an 
iffcient barrier. All things considered, 
refuge offered by the high branches of 
sequoia appeared much safer, and the 
dering of the access less difficult was 
enin hand. It would always be easy to 
znd the narrow orifice by which the top 
he trunk was reached. 

vith the aid of Carefinotu Godfrey began 
‘ut regular ledges on each side, like the 
3 of a staircase, and these, connected 
slong cord of vegetable fibre, permitted 
apid ascent up the interior. 

Well,” said Godfrey, when the work 
‘done, ‘that gives us a town house 
>»w and a country house above.” 

I had rather have a cellar if it was in 
ntgomery Street,” grumbled Tartlet. 
bristmas arrived. Christmas kept in 
a style throughout England and the 
ted States of America! The New Year's 
’, full of memories of childhood, rainy, 
wy, cold, and gloomy, began the new 
under the most melancholy auspices. 


the Dream had remained without commu- 
nication with the rest of the world. 

The commencement of the year was not 
very cheering. It made Godfrey and his 
companions anticipate that they would still 
have many trials to encounter. i 

The snow never ceased falling until 
January 18th. The flocks had to be let out 
to pasture to get gvhat feed they could. 

At the close of the day, a very cold damp 
night envelo; the island, and the space 
shaded by the sequoiss was plunged in 
profound obscurity. 

Godfrey and Carefinotu, stretched on 
their beda inside Will Tree, were trying in 
vain to sleep. Godfrey, by the struggling 
light of a torch, was turning over the pages 
of his Bible. 

About ten o’clock a distant noise, which 
came nearer and nearer, was heard outside 
away towards the north. There could be 
no mistake. It was the wild beasts prowl- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and, alarming 
to relate, the howling of the tiger and of 
the hymna, and the roaring of the panther 
and the lion, were this time blended in one 
formidable concert. 

Godfrey, Tartlet, and the negro sat up, 
each a prey to indescribable anguish. If 
at this unaccountable invasion of ferocious 
animals Carefinotu shared the alarm of his 
companions, his astonishment was quite 
equal to his fright. 

During two long hours all three kept 
on the alert. The howlings sounded at 
times close by ; then they suddenly ceased 
as if the beasts, not knowing the country, 
were roaming about all over it. Perhaps, 
then, Will Tree would escape an attack! 

“Tt doesn’t matter if it does,” thought 
Godfrey. ‘‘If we do not destroy these 
animals to the very last one there will be no 
safety for us in the island.” 

A little after midnight the roaring began 
again in full strength at a moderate dis- 
tance away. Impossible now to doubt but 


“What did you. say?” 
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that the howling army was approaching 
Will Tree! 

Yes! It was only too certain! But 
whence came these wild animals? They 
could not have recently landed on Phina 
Island. They must have been there then 
before Godfrey’s arrival. But how was it 
that all of them bad remained hidden 
during his walks amd bunting excursions, 
as wel! across the centre as in the most 
out-of-the-way parts to the south? For 
Godfrey had never found a trace of them. 


Where was the mysterious den which | 


vomited forth lions, byrnas, panthers, 
tigers ? Amongst all the unaccountable 
things up to now this was indeed the most 
unuecountable. 

Caretinotu could not believe what he 
heard. We have snid that his astonish- 
ment was extreme. By the light of the 
fire which illuminated the interior of 
Will Tree there could be scen-on his black 
face the strangest of grimaces, 

Tartlet, in the corner, groaned and 
lamented, »nd moaned again. He would 
have asked Godfrey all about it, but God- 
frey was not in the humour to reply. He 
had «. presentiment of a very great danger ; 
he was seeking for a way to retreat 
from it. 

Once or twice Carefinotu and he went 
out to the centre of the palisade. They 

* wished to sce that the door was firmly and 
strongly shut. 

Suddenly an avalanche of animals ap- 
peared with a hugo tumult along the front 
of Will Trec. . 

It was only the goats and sheep and 
agouties. Terrified at the howling of the 
wild beasts, and scenting their approach, 
they had tied from their pasturage to take 
shelter behind the palisade. 

“We must open the door!’ 
Godfrey. 

Carelinctu nodded his head. He did not 
want to know the language to understand 
what Godfrey meant. 

The door was opened, and the frightened 

* flock rushed into the enclosure. 

But at that instant there appeared 
through the opening a gleaming of eyes in 
the cepths of the darkness, which the 
shadow o7 the sequoias rendered still more 
profounl. 

There was no time to close the enclo- 
sure! 

To jump at Godfrey, seize him in spite 
of himse!f, push him into the dwelling and 
slam the door, was donc by Caretinotu like 
a flesh of lightning. 

New roarings indicated that three or four 
wild beasts had just cleared the palisade, 

Then these horrible roarings were min- 
gled with quite a concert of bleatings and 
groanings of terror. The domestic flock 
were tuken as in a trap, and delivered over 
to the clutches of the assailants, 

Godfrey and Carefinotu, who had climbed 
up to the two small windows in the bark 
of the sequoia, endeavoured to see what 
was passing in the gloom. 

Evidently the wild animals—tigers or 
lions, panthers or hysenas, they did not 
know which yet—had thrown themselves 
on the flock and begun their slaughter. 

At this moment Tartlet, in a paroxysm 
of blind terror, seized one of the muskets, 
and would have taken a chance shot out of 
one of th: windows. 

Godfrey stopped him. 

“Not” said he. ‘In this darkness our 
shots will be lost, and we must not waste 
our ammunition! Wait for daylight!” 

lo was right. The bullets would just 

’ ly have struck the domestic as the 


exclaimed 


wild animals—more likely in fact, for the 
former were the most numerous. To save 
them was now impossible. Once they 
were sacrificed, the wild beasts, thoroughly 
gorged, might quit the enclosure before 
sunrise. They would then sec how to act 
to guard against a fresh invasion. 

It was most important, too, during the 
dark night, to avoid as much as possible 
revealing to these animals the presence of 
human beings, whom they might prefer to 
the flock. Perhaps they would thus avoid 
a direct attack against Will Trec. 

As Tartlet was incapable of understand- 
,ing either this reasoning or any other, 
| Godfrey contented himself with depriving 
j him of his weapon. The professor then 
| went and threw himself on bis bed, and 
freely anathematised all travels and travel- 
lers and maniacs who could not remain 
quietly at their own firesides. 

Both his companions resumed their 
observations at the windows. 

Thence they beheld, without the power of 
interference, the horrible massacre which 
was taking place in the gloom. The cries 
of the sheep and the goats gradually 
diminished as the slaughter of the animals 
was consummated, although the greater 
! part had escaped outside, where death, 
| none the less certain, awaited them. ‘<his 


; but Gedfrey was not then anxious about 
j the future. The present was disquieting 
enough to occupy all bis thoughts. 

There was nothing they could do, 
nothing they could try, to hinder this 
work of destruction. 

Godfrey and Carcfinotu kept constant 
watch, and now they scemed to see new 
shadows coming up and passing into the 
| palisade, while a fresh sound of footsteps 
struck on their ears. 

Evidently certain belated beasts, at- 
tracted by the odour of the blood which 
impregnated the air, had traced the scent 
up to Will Tree. 

They ran to and fro, they rushed round 
and round the tree and gave forth their 
hoarse and angry growls. Some of the 
shadows jumped on the ground like 
enormous cats. The slaughtered flock had 
not been sufficient to satisfy their rage. 

Neither Godfrey nor his companions 
moved. In keeping completely motionless 
they might avoid a direct attack. 

An-unlucky shot suddenly revcaled their 
prescnce and exposed them to the greatest 
danger. 

Tartlet, a prey to a veritable hallucina- 
tion, had risen. He had seized a revolver; 
and this time, before Godfrey and Care- 
finotu could hinder him, and not knowing 
himself what he did, but believing that he 
saw a tiger standing before him, he had 
fired! The bullet passed through the door 
of Will Tree. 


himself on Tartlet, while the negro seized 
the weapon. 

It was too late. The alarm was given, 
and growlings still more violent resounded 
without. Formidable talons were heard 
tearing the bark of the sequoia. Terrible 
blows shook the door, which was too feeble 
to resist such an assault. 

“We must defend ourselves !’’ shouted 
Godfrey. 

And, with his gun in his hand and his 
cartridge-pouch round his waist, he took 
his post at one of the windows. 

To his great surprise, Carefinotu had 
done the same! Yes! the black, seizing 
the second musket—a weapon which be 
had never before handled—had filled his 


; loss was irreparable for the little colony ;, 


“Fool!” exclaimed Godfrey, throwing j 
; would be driven in, for the beasts w 


pockets with cartridges, and taken h 
place at the second window. 

Then the reports of the guns began | 
echo from the embrasures. By the flash 
Godfrey on the one side, and Carefinotu « 
the other, beheld the foes they had to de 
with. 

There, in the enclosure, roaring wit 
rage, howling at the reports, rollir 
beneath the bullets which struck many 
them, leapt lions and tigers, and hywn 
and panthers, at least @ score. To the 
roaripgs und growlings, which reverberat: 
from afar, there cchoed back those of oth 
ferocious beasts running up to join the: 
Already the now distant roaring could | 
heard as they approached the environs 
Will Tree. It was as though quite 
menagerie of wild animals had been su 
denly set free on the island ! 

However, Godfrey and Carefinotu, wit 
out troubling themselves about Tartl 
who could be of no use, were keeping 
cool as they could, and refraining fr 
firing uvless they were certain of th 
aim. Wishing to waste not a shot, th 
waited till a shadow passed in front 
them. Then came the flash and the repo 
and then a growl of gricf told them th 
the animal had been hit. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and th 
came a respite. Had the wild beasts giv 
up the attack which had cost the lives 
60 many amongst them? Were they wa 
ing for the day to recommence the attem 
under more favourable conditions ? | 

Whatever might be the reason, neitt 
Godfrey nor Carefinotu desired to leu 
his post. The black had shown himself | 
less ready with the gun than Godfrey. 
that was due only to the instinct of imi 
tion, it must be admitted that it w. 
indeed, surprising. : | 

About two o'clock in the morning thé 
came a new alarm—more furious th 
before. The davger was imminent, t 

osition in the interior of Will Tree ¥ 
ecoming untenable. New growlings | 
sounded round the foot of the sequo 
Neither Godfrey nor Carefinotu, on accor 
of the situation of the windows, wh 
were cut etraight through, could see 1 
assailants, nor, in consequence, could tl! 
fire with any chance of success, | 

It was now the door which the beasts | 
tacked, and it was only too evident that 
would be beaten in by their weight | 
torn down by their claws. | 

Godfrey and the black had descended 
the ground. The door was already shaki 
beneath the blows from without. Tl 
could feel the heated breath making | 
way in through the cracks in the bark. | 

Godfrey aud Carefinotu attempted 
prop back the door with the stakes wh: 

ept up the beds, but these proved qu 
useless. 

It was obvious that in a little while 


mad with rage, particularly us no sh 
could reach them. 

Godfrey was powerless. If he and 
companions were inside Will Tree when | 
assailants broke in, their weapons wo. 
be useless to protect them. 

Godfrey had crossed his arms. He s 
the boards of the door open little by lit: 
He could do nothing. In a moment 
hesitation he passed his hand across 
forehead as if in despair; but soon re. 
vering his self-possession, he shouted, 

“Up we go: Up! Allofus!” 

And he pointed to the narrow pags; 
which led up to the fork inside Will Tre. 

Carefinotu and he, taking their musk 
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| snd revolvers, supplied themselves with 
cartridges, 

And now he turmed to make Tartlet 
flow them into these heights where he 
hal never ventured before. 

Tartlet was no longer there. He had 
gutted up while his companions were tiring. 
“Tp!” repeated Godfrey. 

It was a last retreat, where they would 


ssuredly be sheltered from the wild beasts. ; 


li sny tiger or panther attempted to come 
xp into the branches of the sequoia, it 
sould be easy to defend the hole through 
sbich he would have to pass. 

Godfrey and Carefinotu had scarcely 
<ended thirty feet when the roaring was 
tard in the interior of Will Tree. A few 
zoments more and they would have been 
suprised. The door had just fallen in. 

They both hurried along, and at last 
ached the upper end of the hole. 

Ascream of terror welcomed them. It 
«3 Tartlet, who imugined he saw a 
anther or tiger! The unfortunate pro- 
sor was clasping a branch, frightened 
anost out of his life lest he should fall. 
Carefinotu went to him and compelled 
a to lean against an upright bough, to 
hich he firmly secured him with his belt. 
Then, while Godfrey selected a place 
hence he could command the opening, 
-~finotu went to another spot whence he 
ald deliver a cross fire. 
4nd they waited. 

Under these circumstances it certainly 

sed as though the besicged were safc. 

Godfrey endeavoured to discover -what 
=a passing beneath them; but the night 
asstill too dark. Then he tricd to hear; 
.d the growlings, which never ceased, 
vod that the assailants had no thought 
tandoning the-place. 


Xaddenly, towards four o’clock in the 
inming, a great light appeared at the 


sot 


of the tree. At once it shot out 
h the door and windows. At the 
ine @ thick smoke spread forth from 
ae upper opening and lost itself in the 
-‘gu-r branches. 2 

~ What is that ? 7 exclaimed Godfrey. 

I: was easily explained. The wild beasts, 
ravaging the interior of Will Tree, had 
- tered the remains of the fire; the firc 
si-pread to the things in the room; the 
am had caught the bark, which bad 
iad and -become combustible. The 
- gntic sequoia was ablaze below. 
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The ontside player on the extreme right is 
another old stager, who knows full well that his 
captain is not likely to allow a weak spot in the 
enemy's defence to pass unnoticed. He docs 
not require to be told even by sign that the first 
tush will devolve on him, and directly he sees 
that his skipper is fairly in his stride for the 
kick-off he is up and away. The ball does not 
speed straight away towards the centre of the 
goal, as would be the plan of a@ less-experienced 
tactition, away it flies down to the edge of the 
right touch-line, as Mabpont, the eutside of 
the Whites, know well it would. The direction 
of the attack was well conceived, for before the 
two full-backs of Stripes have time to retire, 
Mabpont has the ball at his fect. 

Skirting the edge of the touch-line, he is 
past the “half-back who is nearest to him, and 


another stride or two and he is clear of the next | 


line of defence, the full-hacks. He has hardly 
speed enough to feel secure in reaching the goal 
before the enemy, who are hurrying back in pur- 
suit, can be on him. A moment’s hesitation and 
he would be charged by onc of the opposite side, 
but he does not wait, and as an opponent is on 
him, the ball has been transferred to one of his 
own centres, who have been racing to the middle 
of the ground in the hope of receiving it. A 
clever piece of passing, accurate and well 
judged, and the spectators, who by long oxpe: 
rience are capable of understanding all the fine 
points of the game, show that they thoroughly 
appreciate it. Mabpont is indeed a great 


favourite, cool, unflurried in the most trying ' 


circumstances, but his ctforts this tine have not 
been rewarded. 


Stonesweep, the Stripes’ goal-keeper, is not to fo 


be caught napping. e would not, perhaps, 


impress the uninitiated spectator with a great ' 


idea of his powers. He is known familiarly as 


Little Sweep, but he is as quick as a cat, can | 


double like a hare, and his arms are strong as 
iron bands. He must be a dead shot who can 
get the ball past Sweep when he has anything 
like a fair chines though the goals are wide 
enough and he kas to defend a fortress eight 
yards in width and of the same height. White’s 
centre, Hartbad, sends in a warm one which 
would puzzle an ordinary goal-keeper, but 
Sweep catches it coolly os if he were only having 
a little gentle practice, in fact was only having 
a piece of quiet fun to himself, and with a huge 


vigorously to the centre. 


‘| punch of the hand he sends the leather away ' 


The goal-Kecper is the only player on the side ' 


who can hand 
better than to run with the sphere, which is 
strictly forbidden, and he has it away in an 
instant before the burly centres of Stripes can be 
there to hustle him. Following up the attacks 
of their forwards, Whites’ half-backs have got in 
their turn a little too far up, and there is an 


The position was now more terrible than | opening for Stripes forwards. 


tlad ewer been. By the light of the 
‘anes, which illuainated the spacc beneath 
grove, they could sce the wild beasts 


-.ping round the foot of Will Tree. 
: (To be continued.) 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL AND 
HOW TO PLAY IT. 
W. Atcock, Hoy. Sec. 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 298.) 


pate FootBaLr 


T 


1x White forwards, as you will observe, are | ic u 
all six close up to the midway line, which | fault, but he just manages to turn the ball in 


| he is. 
| to his fellow-centre, who by this manouvre is 
| able to dodge the other half-back of the enemy. 


Putting his toot cleverly on the ball as it 
reaches the ground so that it remains motion- 


le the ball, but Sweep knows | 


less, Timshell, the great centre of the Downton * 


Park team, with one turn of the foot cludes the 
Whites’ captain, artful and difficult to pass as 
An instant more and he passes it gently 


Passing and repassing to each other the Stripes’ 
centres get within easy range of the Whites’ posts. 

Whites’ goal-keeper, Birteck, is sure enough, 
but he is inclined to rashness. He is a little 
too much addicted to leaving his goal, a serious 


«sus the barrier beyond which the kicking ; time, and it passes off him over his line. For 


- mast not pass until the ball has been set in 


aptain of the Whites is an international 
rack, a player who has gained a reputation 
the most clever as well as the surest kick 
s . hardest worker of the day. He has earned 
hsarels worthily by consistent brilliance of 
in the most important matches, and he 
s every trick of the game. He is quick 
h to notice that the full-backs on the other 
re too close up to the half-backs, and he 
instinctively that there will be a good 
‘tsnce if his two players on the right wing can 
ji dash get past them. 


this he has to pay the penalty incurred by those 
who kick over their own goal-line, and Leyfo, 
one of the half-backs of Stripes, takes it away to 
the post at the end of the goal-line where it 
joins the touch-line. 

There is the corner post, and Leyfo places the 
sphere for the corner kick. He is especially 
skilful, is Leyfo, in putting the ball right under 
the posts, and this time it drops directly under 
the cress-bar which unites Whites’ posts. Whites’ 
captain, though, with a jump, butts it away 
with his head, and a round of applause grects 
him as he calmly kneels down to tie up a boot- 
lace now that the danger of an attack is over for 


| 


the moment. The two left-wing players of 
Whites’ have by good passing removed the ball 
into the neutral zone. Skirting too close to the 
touch-line, the ball has gone off one of them out 
of play, and for this too there is a penalty. 
Whether accidentai or otherwise, a mistake 
of this kind gives a throw in to the opposite side. 
It is a severe penalty, too,.for the Tt can be 
thrown in as far as possible and in any direction, 
and Whites’ captain orders all his men back 
hastily. He knows too that Leyfo is as great 
an adept at the throw-in as he is with a corner 
kick, and the Whites’ skipper draws up his 
men well round his goal. Leyfo, though, is 
cunning enough not to plant the ball into the 
very centre of the enemy. It is a favourite ruse 
of his, but he sees one of his sido lying well out- 


‘ side the bulk of the players, and he thinks that 


more ground can be gained by this move. This 
time it does not succeed, and Whites’ forwards 
are away at the other side of the ground before 
he has time to recover his position. 

Mabpont, lying well forward, is off again on 
the right, and, true to his character as an un- 
selfish player, ho does not cling to the ball until 
one of the enemy is able to get up to tackle him 
and wrest the sphere from him. Again he is past 
the half-backs, and there is only one full-back 
in front. As soon as he sees the slightest 
chance of being tackled he passes to his fellow- 
right, who has got a few yards in advance, and 
the latter putting the ball directly in the mouth 
of Stripes’ goal, Hartbad, coming with an 
irresistible rush, forces Sweep, ball in hand, 
between the posts. : 
Loud cheering greets the downfall of Stripes’ 
rtress, but there is evidently some little diffi- 
culty requiring adjustment, and there is a con- 
sultation between the umpires and’ referee, 
which seems to throw doubts on the legitimacy 
of Whites’ score. The Stripes’ captain has, in 
fact, disputed the goal on the ground that the 
right wing of Whites’, who received the ball from 
Mabpont, was off-side. The claim was a just 
one, as the laws do not allow any one who is in 
front of the bull to touch it, or even obstruct 
an enemy, unless there are at least three of the 


opposite side between him and their goal. 


Whites know well that their case is a bad 
one, and they fall back in anticipation of tho 
free kick to Stripes which follows an infringe- 
ment of the off-side rule. There is no need, in- 
deed, of an appeal to the referce in this case, as 


: the umpires could have no’ possible doubt about 


the transgression of the rule, and Mabpont is 
evidently cautioning his offending fellow-right 
against getting too forward again. Stimulated by 
the decision disallowing the goal claimed by 
Whites the Stripes’ forwards play up with an ovi- 
dent increase of vigour, and as the game advances 
it is evident that in some respects they are the 
better eleven. 

The Whites’ captain is everywhere ; his pro- 
pensity for being in the right place exactly at 
the right moment was never more marked. 
Leyfo is watching him closely, though, and the 
duel between the two great hulf-backs is keenly 
relished by the spectators. The former knowc 
well enough that the only chances of success for 
his side will be on the very few occasions when 
they can elude the redoubtable captain of the 
opposition. 

Still the game gocs on with varying fortunes 
until the shrill sound of the whistle of the 
referee brings the play suddenly to a stoppage, 


(To be concluded.) 


EARLY SPRING-TIDE. 


ear has changed ; three months ago 
‘as winter time ; the trees were bare, 
‘The fields were still enwrapped in snow, 
At night a white mist filled the air ; 
No song-birds fluttered through the hedge, 
The frost made bold the timid fox ; 
Long icicles weighed down the sedge, 
Close gathered stood the shivering flocks, 


But now along the river's banks, 
There buds the creamy meadow-sweet ; 
And iris flags in glittering ranks 
Wave gently as the breeze they meet. 
Though ’tis but spring, the soft south wind 
Blows warm as if ’twere pleasant June : 
Come, hoist the sail ! we've left behind 
Cold winter ; summer ’s coming soon ! 
Paci Brake. 
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STANLEY 


O’GRAHAME: BOY 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, M.D., B.N., 


AND MAN. 


Author of “ Wild Adventures’Round the Pole,” “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—STANLEY'S GLASGOW CoUsIN—“ CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER "ON THE WIDE ATLANTIC—AN IDYLLIC LIFE AT SEA. 


bi REYNOLDS was a good specimen of 
aclass of young men that, so far as 
xperience goes, you meet with in no 
ity of the British Empire save Glasgow. 
I you cross the broad Atlantic, as Stanley 
7ilsoon do, you fail to find such men in 
Sew York; but if yon take the cars and 
‘de away southwards to Philadelphia— 
sy of tree-shaded_ streets and spacious 
tares—you may find them there; and 
zin in many of the towns, and even 
in Germany, but hardly, I think, 
2M France. 

Tom Reynolds was a young tradesman ; 
-s waft was that of a printer. He was 
ay 8 j yman, being barely twenty- 
w; us dreas was plain and respectable 
saBenday, but without affectation, and 


a@ bouquet in 
e it was because 
God’s flowers. 
ys he dressed like 
the saying is, and 
i }met him hurrying 
‘me of an evening, you 
ght have noticed that his 
‘mds were considerably 
wher than yours, and that 
te was even a dark smudge 
con his brow—evidence 
‘it he had wiped the sweat 
away more than once 
oong his hours of toil. 
A dark, thoughtful, calm 
ye had Tom ynolds, and 
* manly, well=chiselled face 
the. “Had he been dressed 
ro sage~ ara “you yourself 


— 


| “rigged out’? by Poole, yon could not 
have called the man a cad. Had you 
been lounging in a café doorway, and 
Tom Reynolds, in his work-a-day clothes, 
wished to pass in, you would have stepped 
aside urbanely and permitted him to do 


so. 

For men like Tom Reynolds the richest in 
the land cannot afford to despise, while 
the wise do them homage. 

Tom, when quite a boy, had come from 
the country, where he had herded his 
father's sheep on the quiet hill-ide, with 
| no other companion than a well-thumbed 
| copy of Burns’s poems. 

Apprenticed to a firm in Glasgow, he 
| was delighted to find that in the city there 
: were not only mechanics’ institutes, where 


he could listen to lectures on scientific eub- 
jects, but free libraries ! 

So Tom worked all day, and read in the 
evening. Not that he was a bookworm by 
any means; bookworms are, in my opinion, 
a@ nuisance to themselves aud everybody 
around them. For the most part they are 
mere dreamers, puny in body, flabby in 
biceps, and feeble ia digrstion. They may 
lie in the sunshine and think. it is true. but 
they seldom act. There is as much differ- 
ence between a bookworm of this kind and 
a reading, cogitating, acting man like Tom 
Reynolds, as there is between a lizard and 
a beaver. But Tom could take bis turn in 
the cricket-field as well as any one, and 
he was a member of that splendid body of 
men yclept the Lanarkehire Volunteers. 


Nor was he averse to healthy plea- 
sure. You might have met him on 
the ice in winter, or on board the 
bustling Iona far down the wide 
romantic Clyde— 


“ When summer days were fine.” 


Tom was content with his lot, 
and he worked to the very best of 
his ability in the station of life to 
which it had pleased Providence to 
appoint him. 

He was 
rer, Now 
pot 


a revolutionist, how- 
vader, pray do not 
Le Tom was a 
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revolutionist, but no revolutionary fidget. 
He had no French feelings in his na- 
ture— feelings that, begotten of ire, can 
only be quenched in blood. Tom was a 
law-loving and a Jaw-abiding young wan. 
jut, nevertheless, he believed in a happy 
time to come-— 


“When man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that.” 


He was content to wait and wovk fer this 
good time coming -work as the earth- 
worms work, that, seldom seen but ever 


quietly busy, revolutionis: the very earth | 


on which we tread. 

“ God forbid, gentlemen,” Tom had once 
said xt a debating meeting, ‘“ that any of 
us should attempt to level socicty by pull- 
ing down; let as rather build up, Away 
with envy and malice, away with dirk and 
pistol for ever and ever, unless for use 
against a foreign invader. Let us try to 
elevute ourselves to the rank of all that is 
great «ud good by education—by reading 
and strict udherence to duty. There is 
tyranny in the land, you say—there is 
oppression. We have three glorious wea- 
pons of lawful warfare whcrewith to fight 
them—Parliament, the pulpit, and the 

n. Believe me this: the good that dwells 
in high places is founded on @ rock; the 
evil is as unsubstantial as the baseless 
fabric of a dream, and possesses no surer 
lease of existence than a towering iceberg 
flouting southwards to a summer sen,” 

Tom Reynolds came to mect Stanley and 
take bim in charge at Edinburgh, for Tom 
was Stanley’s cousin, though they had 
never seen cach other before. I do not 
know how it was, but our hero knew his 
cousin before he landed. Something 
seemed to tell him that that tall handsome 
young min in Sunday clothes, and with 9 
tall hat—well, just a trifle too large for 
him —was nobody else but Tom Reynolds; 
so from his station beside the funnel, 
where he was drying off and about half- 
baked, be waved his pocket-handkerchief, 
and Tom returned the salute by waving 
his hind, and showing a sct of alabaster 
tecth which, combined with the siniles 
that went rippling away all over his face, 
made him look very pleasant indeed. 

Btanley took to him at once. 

They were soon as good friends, and as 
frank and free with each other, as if they 
had been acquainted for years. 

“And Iam so bungry,” said Stanley, 
with decided emphasis on the ‘‘am.” 

““Ye dinna look very hungry,” replied 
Tom, laughing at his cousin’s energy, ‘but 
it's the sva-sickness that hus doneit. Ho! 
ho! hera is a dining-saloon, 
cure your complaint.” 

“My mother told imo,” said Stanley, 


laying: wv friendly hand on Tom's arm as | 


he pulled out his purse, ‘that I wasn’t to 
allow you to pay for anything.” 

The thinking Scot showed well out in 
Tom's quaint reply. 

“Man! Stanléy.” he said, “I canna 
conceive in what way your mother—my 
auntie—can prevent it, nor a’ the mothers 
and antics in creation. But keep your 
mind easy, cousin, I'm goin’ to run 
through and see your mother in autumo, 
and if sho insists on refunding me, then 
lll insist on paying for every bite and sup 
T have in your glen.” 

On their way to the station they came 
upon two boys fighting and hitting 

‘iomely hard blows. Tom stopped, and 

his right hand and left, seized 
woth, and laughingly pulled them 


We'll soon | 


1 
! asunder, Still holding them, he held a! 
court of inquiry on the spot, scolded one a ! 
little, and reasoned with the other, next 
{ preached them both a little tiny sermon, | 
then said something that made them both 
laugh and sbake hands, and finally gave 
thein a ‘* bawbee ” apiece, and away went 
the urchins arm-in-arm to buy black- 
Jack. 

** Peace restored,” said Tom, ‘‘ peace re- 
stored, Stanley; price one penny.” 

As Stanley looked up into his cousin’s | 
laughing face, he could not help thinking 
how good a heart he must have, and that | 
Tom might, at some future day, get more , 
than the worth of that penny. \ 

Stanley stayed a whole week with his 
cousin in Glasgow, and never a night | 
passed that he did not write home. | 


availed himself of Tom's assistance in pro- 
curing it, for Tom knew all the best shops, 
and knew a3 well as any one how to spend 
a pound to the best advantage. 

Tom's house was a very humble one. 
There was not a carpet in it, only bare 
clean boards, but there was a well-swept 


flower-garden on the window-sill. His 
mother was the presiding genius. 
the exception of his own parent Stanley 
had never met so happy and cheerful a 
little body. And bow proud of Tom she 
was too! as well she might be. 

Tom, by the way, gave his consin much 
good advice. He had, moreover, a way 
with him of preaching little bits of ser- 
mons, that lost nothing in effect from 
being couched in homely, everyday lan- 
guage. Only one example. 

To wit: he found the old Bible in Stan- 
ley’s pocket. 

“You'll do well,” he said, ‘to stick to 
that and its teaching.” 

Then, after a pause, 

‘* You're too young yet to do aught elee 
but. believe, but I’ve had to grope my way 
through doubting darkness. What do you 
think I've done’ Why, man, I’ve read all 
the French books—and shallow enough they 
are—and many of the dcep-thinking Ger- 
man works; I’ve listened patiently to all 
sceptics have to say, and my mother avers 
I can see as far through a stone asa miller; 
and I’ve come to the happy conclusion 
that there is no book like The Book, Stan- 
ley; no guide through life lite that, no 
comfort in death but that; and oh! cousin, 
I’m so happy you've started right away on 
the right road. Shake hands, Stanley.” 

“Do you know what I think of you?” 
said Stanley, with all the innocent frank- 


you are a very good man, and I'm sure I 
; Jove you, and I'll never forget you nor all 
the things you've tried to teach me.” 

“If you measure the amount of your 
, love,” replied Tom, “ by the standard of 
my goodness, it is precious little I'll de- 
serve from you. But I'm willing to accept 
your professed love and friendship, only 
don't let your love stop there. Here, 
Stanley, is a book- marker for you; I sug- 
gested the words, and my mother sewed 
‘them. Obedience to the commandment 
! thereon contained will one day revolu- 
; tionise the peoples of the world, and make 
| this carth a smiling paradise.” 
| Stanley, thanking bim, took the little 
gift, and read thereon the words : 


“ CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 


To say that Stanley O’Grahame was not 


Stanley had his outfit to get, and gladly | 


hearth, a bright fireside, and quite a! 
With | 


ness of a young boy’s nature—‘I think | 


sorry to leave his native land would be ir 
correct ; he did not like to appear quite 
child before his aunt and honest Tom Rey 
nolds ; but as he bade them adieu he dar 
hardly trust himself to speak, and he he 
to bite his lips till they bled in order : 
suppress: the rising tears. And when tl 
vessel had fairly cast off amid much noj 
and shouting, and was being tugged dow 
stream, then his thoughts reverted to h 
own far-off glen and his mother and sste 
and he would have given worlds—if he h: 
had any worlds to give—only to sce the 
for one short hour longer. 

For hours and hours he stood leaniz 
over the bulwarks like onc in a dream: 
towns and villages weut past, and all t 
scenery of the romantic Clyde flitted 1 
him like scenes in a diorama, but he hard 
seemed to notice them—thgir beauty w 
all loson Stanley O'Grahame. 

At last the river broadencd out into t 
wide, rolling frith, and the frith widen 
; intothe sea. The tug-boat cast them adri: 
farewells were said, or rather shoute 
the little fussy steamer went puffing a; 
churning away up-stream again; and +. 
was set on the gallant barque that had 
cross the wide Atlantic ere ever she cut 
into harbour again. 

Then night began to fall; the st: 
played hide-and-seek among the flee 
clouds; the wind freshened, and the sa 
bellied out to it; and there was the cou 
of the watch tramping quickly up a. 
down the deck; an occasional word 
command from the officer on duty; a 
the wish-wash of the wavelets against t 
vessel's side, and that was all. Presew 
it grew so dark that Stanley could sce nr 
thing but the stars and the glimmcri 
light of a distant lighthouse. Then | 
turned his attention in-board, and as thi 
was a broad gleam issuing from the ent 
in the poop, he bent his steps in th 
direction. 

“Why,” said the captain, as Stan’ 
entered, hat in hand, ‘where have y 
been, my lad? I had sent the steward 
look for you; he couldn’t find you, so | 
both came to the conclusion that you h 
crept in under something and gone off 
sleep.” 

“TI don’t feel a bit sick,” said Stan}. 
proudly; ‘‘ but then I’ve been to sea 1 
fore, you know, sir. I made one voyage 

The captain laughed right heartily w} 
Stanley told him that the one voyage I 
been between Aberdecn and Granto 
| Pier in the Tantallan Castle. The Oc 
| Bride was a barque of some five hund: 
; tons. She looked all over a foreigner, a 
I dare say at one time had belonged 
}some Danish or Germzn firm. But 
| Stanley's eyes she was everything that v 
noble and romantic, just the‘sort of s' 
he bad always thought he would like 
sail in. She was all painted green, w 
sham ports, which were black; she hac 
| tall moonraking kind of a bowsprit, 
thinnish spars, and long yards. ‘Chen 
had a real forccastle and a real compl 
poop with doors that went into it strai; 
off the deck without going a single 5 
downstairs. And the ports of the yx 
were perfect windows in size. So you 
she was altogether foreign-looking in ; 
pearance, But so comfortable and so j. 
every way; quite like a ship you would 
in a picture. The men, too, were pict 
esque enough they were young sup 
fellows, and with the exception of 
officers, they all wore blue worsted Gue 
sey shirts, like fishermen, and red nig 
caps. 
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The captain was big, burly, brown- 
twarded, and fat, and never spoke without 
smiling. 

“Your uncle has given me entire charge 
‘ou,” be said, ** so do as you like; but 
I were you I would join the mate’s 
itch, and learn the ropes, and how to 
ce and recf and steer. We'll take three 
ths, maybe, to go out, and you are a 
jal better on an_ honest sailing-ship than 
vad be on board one of those dirty new- 
mized puffing-billies. Eh! lad, don’t 
2 at -ink so??? 

aul-y did think so. This was his beau- 
eal of @ ship. 

And well it might be so. His whole life 
hing that long voyage was, so to speak, 
ite idyllic. He did do as he liked, but 
st was to join the mate's watch, and to 
wm everything from that kind, good- 
:sured man that he possibly could. 

The captain certainly did not hurry his 
rwel.and if the truth must be told, the 
‘an Bride was a ship that would net be 
twried. So far as speed went she was 
wwhere; so far as strength and comfort 
wat she was everything. 

They really did take nearly three months 
«complete the voyage, but Stanley would 
have minded had it been six. Every- 
Lng went on in this good lazy old soul of 
ship with the regularity of clockwork. 
sailors, day or night, never neglected 
ike the bells at the proper time, and 
<cward was never one minute late with 
-ssfast or dinner. When becalmed in 
Atlantic the captain neither fretted 
ttfumed. Were the wind astern, abeam, 
avad,or a hurricane, it did not trouble 
aytody; things went on much the same 
‘tier all conditions. I verily believe that 
she been taken aback—and that.is a 
vatible danger—tbe captain would have 
-avd her in five minutes, and I feel sure 
: would not have taken that big meer- 
+daum—tbat suited his complexion so well 
~sut of his mouth all the time. 

Nunley O'Grahame did all he could 

ing this long happy voyage to make 
uslf a thorough sailor, or as perfect as 
sone could be in the tiuie. 

h! captain,”’ he said, enthusiastically, 
‘*night before they arrived at New York, 

Ive been so happy here. And if ever I 
hea chance, I'll sail again in the dear 
Ocean Bride.”” 

“Ah! boy,” replied the captain, as he 
tleside the stove in his big arm-chair 
@ his coffee, ‘“‘you won't find many 
plike this, She is my own, you know, 
il never do anything to put her out. 
*. dear lad, if you are bound to be a 
soe your hardships are all before you.” 
dad so they were, reader, 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT TO DO WITH A DEAD 
SNAKE. 


By Dr. AntHurR STRADLING, ¢.M.28. 
PART IL 


[T you can obtain permission, it is a very good 
plan to fix it in that fashion down to the floor 
of a room or hall, replucing the carpet or canvas 
over it, and letting peopie tramp about on it as 
much as they please—the more the better— 
unless some piece of furniture can be established 
over the spot instead as a press. Do not disturb 
it for a month ; at the end of that time you will 
discover what looks to be some exquisitely 
coloured fabric, bright and glazed. It will re- 
quire no further preparation, and is not in any 
anger of shrinking. Everybody will marvel 
at it and admire it, fastened against a wall or 
laid on the table, or it can be worked in as an 
ornament to a grent many things. I have secn 
cushions and fancy mats bound with them, and 
small skins, edged with narrow ribbon, make 
pretty book-markers and uncommon presents, 
Now let us return to the flayed but other- 
wise perfect body of the snake. You can ob- 
serve that it has no breast-bone, so that the 
ends of the ribs project like a little wall on each 
side below. You can examine the wonderful 
way in which these move forwards and back- 
wards, each pair so carrying its own bit of the 
body that the creature may be said to walk on 
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A STORY @F THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Lovis RovssE.et. 
CHAPTER XXI,—PIELBRE'S ENLISTMENT. 


TASHINGTON, on being informed of the. 
check experienced by Liacoln, rapidly 
hurried up troops in support. Aided by 
Lauzun’s cavalry, which boldly penetrated 
within sight of the fortifications of New 
York, he brought the English, who again. 
threatened to ascend the left bank of the 
Hudson, to a halt. 

The Royal Auvergne had retreated in 
excellent order, and gone into entrench- 
ments in the village of Philipsburg, as. 
Rochambeau, who was then encamped at 
Northcastle, had ordered. 

Borne on the sturdy shoulders of La. 
Ramée, Pierre Michaux had been brought 
to one of the regimental ambulances. anT 
Ralph had obtained the colonel’s permis- 
sion to himself watch over his new fnend. 

The young American’s wound was for- 
tunately not serious; the bullet had pene- 
trated above the knee and passed round 
the thigh-bone without smashing it, and 
the surgeon assured Pierre that, once he 
: recovered, he would be able to return to 


their points, as a caterpillar does on its legs, 
assisted hy the feet which you have taken away 
—the big, broad under scales. You can pull 
the long forked tongue out of the little pipe or | 
sheath in which it lies when it is not being 
flickered in and out through the chink in the 
upper lip; fecl with your finger the rows of 
teeth, sharper than the finest needles and 
pointing backwards, by means of which the 
slippery food is held; and, slitting open the 
windpipe, trace it down to the single { 

which the snake breathes. 

Having noted these things, don’t throw it 
away. Lcmove the intestines, which you can | 
easily do, as there is no breast-bone to hinder ; 
you, leaving a mere shell or hollow case. Get 
a box of some sort, and perforate it all over with 
good-sized gimlet holes. A large tin is tho best 
thing, but one of those round boxes, such as are 
used to contain bonbons, will do. ‘Fop, bottom, 
cover, and sides must be drilled with as many 
holes. as they will carry. Put your snake 
therein, and lay it on an ants’ nest. They will 
remove every particle of flesh from the hundreds 
of delicate white bones, and will leave you a 
perfect skeleton, which, carefully cleaned, and 
mounted on a stand covered with black cloth or 
velvet, will form as great a curiosity as any boy 
—or grown person cither—could possess, 

Tadpoles and sticklebacks are also good 
skeleton-makers, but, though they do the work 
more quickly, I do not think they are so con- 
venient to employ as ants. If you put the body 
in a pond for them, bigger fish or water-rats ; 
may come aml mangle it, or it.may be carried | 
off bodily by some bird or animal, or a horse or : 
cow: may step upon it; while if you have them | 
in a tub or aquarium it gives rise to a bad | 
odour. The water, morcover, is apt to rot the 
ligaments holding the bones together, and the 
tugging of the fish will very likely drag them 
asnnder. 

Shrimps are capital little anatomists too, and 
salt water bleaches the skeleton beautifully, but 
these are even more awkward to press into your 
service than sticklebacks and tadpoles, All 
three are perhaps better fitted to prepare the 
bones of other animals, such as mice or spar- | 
rows ; fish and snakes are safer in charge of a 
colony of ants, ‘There are some very clean, | 
white skeletons of sea-birds in the United Ser- 
vice Museum, which were brought home trom ; 
the Arctic regions. The bodies, with a picce of | 
lead asa sinker, were lowered to a great dopth | 
in the sea from a ship’s side by means of a string, 
and when drawn up next day were found to 
have been picked bare of every atom of flesh by 
myriads of sea-lice. 

(THE END.) 


ung by | ° 


his duty in the American army without 
feeling any after effects of his accident. 
He had, however, failed to extract the 
projectile, and this painful operation had 
thrown the invalid into a fever which re- 

quired constant care and 

attention. In fact, the 
. Sanitary state of the 
camp was simply de- 
plorable. 


With the month of 
. June there returned 
. those burning _ heats 


which characterise the 
{. summer in this part of 
New York, and the 
wounded, roughly 
? lodged in the houses of 
= the village, succnmbed. 
in numbers to the at- 
tacks of lock-jaw, cven 
from injuries which ap- 
peared to be trifling. 
Ralph quitted Pierre’s bedside as ‘scl- 
dom as possible, In watching over the 
{ unknown, with whom he had scarcely ex- 
changed a dozen words, he felt quite de- 
lighted at the chance which had brought 
him in his way on the field of battle. Was 
not this unknown the brother of Eva, the 
grandson of David, the only thought and 
hope of those who had snatched him from 
the arms of death And so he would thus 
pay his debt of gratitude, end while the 
long night through he watched at the side 
of Pierre, he saw beside him the gentle 
figure of the girl who smiled on him, en- 
couraged him, and thanked him for his 


| care. 


At length the fever abated, and Pierre 
came back to life. The first hand he 
clasped was that of Ralph, who gladly 


, welcomed his return to consciousness. 


Then gently did the drummer relate to 
the convalescent how he himself had been 
saved by David and Eva. 

But then Pierre exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! how 
well I recognise there my brave grand- 
father and my dear little sister! But tell 
mec, how was it that they remained among 
our enemies the English ? Old David does 
not like them, and I am astonished that 
he did not take advantage of the occasion 
to withdraw and follow,the French army.’ 
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Ralph hesitated to tell him the trath. 
Pierre was aliost too weak to bear the 
terrible news, and he contented himself 
with saying, ‘‘ Assuredly if they knew they 
would find you here they would have left 
their hut and followed you. But how does 
it happen that I fiud you fighting in the 
American ranks when your grendfather 
told me you had enlisted in an English 
regiment ?” 

“Tl tell,” said Pierre. ‘‘ You know 
that my people were Acadians; but Acadia 
no longer exists, France has forgotten all 
about it, and my country—the country for 
which I would give the last drop of my 
blood—is America. From the time I could 
think I have hated the English, first for 
the wrong they did to my people, and then 
for the way in which they sought to 
oppress these colonies. As soon asI learnt 
that the people of Boston and Phila- 
‘delphia had risen against England, and 
that General Washington was raising au 
army of militia to deliver the country, I 
resolved to enlist under the colonial colours. 

“On the pretext of selling the skins 
which we had gained by our winter trap- 
ping, I went to Layton and endeavoured 
to ascertain how I could manage to reach 
the army of Washington. Unfortunately 
I spoke too loud. I inquired of an inn- 
keeper, who I thought was a patriot. The 
acoundrel betrayed me ! 

“One day as I was at the inn I saw the 
English commandant enter. He came up 
to me and said, ‘I understand you want to 
be a soldier ?’ 

“‘T stammercd out a denial. But, with- 
out taking any notice of it, he continued, 
“It is a capital idea, that of yours; we 
want a few strapping fellows like you, and 
I am sure that the red uniform of my 
fusiliers will fit you like a glove.’ 

“And, turning to the innkeeper, he said, 
‘Bring this lad a glass of whisky, Bill, 
that he can drink to the health of King 
‘George, our gracious sovereigu.’ 

“The innkeeper placed on the table a 
glass full of the spirit. 


“* As angry as could be, I had risen, and | 


was about to leave the place without drink- 
ing, when I noticed that the door was 
guarded by red-costs. At the same moment 
the commandant drew a pistol from his 
belt, and, pointing it at me, said, ‘In the 
king's name, drink!’ 

“What could I do? 
‘saying a word. 

“The soldiers took me off to the 
barracks, and then clothed me in the red 
uniform. Then I went with them to New 
York, where our regiment was ordered. 

“* At firat I was rather a prisoner than a 
soldier. Two of my comrades were told 
off to take care of me, and never left me 
for an instant. It was impossible for me 
to write tomy grandfather, to tell him 
what bad jected! 

‘‘ However, I pretended to get reconciled 
to my lot, and I began to laugh with my 
comrades. At last they thought I had got 
over it, and I was left as free as the other 
soldiers, which was not very much 80, 
vertainly, for they were always afraid of 
desertions, 

“In a few months our regiment left 
New York and marched southwards. On 
many occasions we came in contact with 
‘the insurgent militia, but as none of the 
engagements were serious I was unable to 
put my project of flight into execution. 

“At length, after the battle of Wil- 
mington, in which the Americans were 
utterly defeated by the English, I found 
myself ono evoning taking part with a 


I drank without 


small corps dispatched by our general, 
Cornwallis, to surprise a detachment of 
Washington’s troops, who had taken re- 
fuge in a small wood on the banks of the 
River Brandywine. 

““We were about two hundred in 
number, and, leaving the camp at night- 
fall, we started off at the double across the 
fields with our commandant at our head. 
At the end of an hour we reached the river, 
which we were able to cross without diffi- 


| American who ssw me approach made s 
| desperate lunge at me with his bayonet 
: Luckily I escaped with a prodigious tea: 
iin my red coat. I ought to say that late 
| on the gallant fellow apologised sincerely 
. for his unfriendly reception. 
i To return to the affair, the English 
seeing that their enterprise had failed 
, hurriedly beat a retreat, but notwithstand 
ing their steadiness, they could not cros 
the river as easily as they had done at first 


“in the King’s 


culty, the water sot reaching to our | 


waists. When we got on the other side 
our leader divided us into little parties, 
and ordered us to make a detour across 
the plain. This was doubtless to take the 
insurgents in the rear. At least I thought 
I understood his plan, and I was anything 
but pleased to see that it would have been 
successful, for the Americans had never 
thought of keeping a watch at this point, 
and from where we were I could distin- 
guish their fires alight in the woods and 

their sentries posted along the river. 
“With great precaution we advanced, 
and we were not more than two hundred 
paces from the edge of the forest. We 
could already hear the voices of the insur- 
gents as they talked round the bivouac 
fire, when one of our men, stumbling 
on against the trunk of a 


tree, uttered a growl, 
/5 ., whereupon the com- 
oye mandant immediately 
observed, 

“¢The first man 
who makes a sound 
shall have his brains 
blown out.’ 

“This threat was 
quite a ray of light for 
me, and I thought 
what a stupid I was 
not to have thought of 
it before. Anyway, I 
had no time to lose, 

od so I suddenly drew 
myself up, and with all the force of my 
lungs I shouted out in the night, ‘On 
guard there, Americans!’ and at the same 
moment rushed off towards the wood. 
The commandant kept his promise; 
scarcely had I opened my mouth than he 
discharged his pistol point-blank at me. 
He missed, it is true, but not by much, for 
the bullet went right through my hat. I 
ran, but the English ran after ine, blazing 
away as if I was a hare, while the Ameri- 
cans received them just as warmly. I 
found myself between two fires, the bullets 
crossing each other all around me, and it 
is a miracle that Iever survived. The first 


name, drink!" 


and lost seriously, as they were harasse 
by the Americans. 

‘As for me, after allowing myself to t 
taken prisoner, I explained matters to tl 
American commander. And he congrati 
lated me, and at once put me into t} 
! ranks of the Pennsylvanian militia, Th: 
is how I became an American soldier, ar 
how I changed my red coat for a bhi 
one.” 

“I congratulate you,” said Ralpt 
“your conduct has been quite heroic.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Pierre, quietly 
‘but you know if the English get hold 
me I shan't trouble you very long. Fo 
bullets in the head, and all will be over.’ 

However, Pierre rapidly recovered 1 
strength, and, once on his fect, he s 
|about rejoining his regiment, thous 
i Ralph did not let him go without acquain 
ing him with tke news of his grandfath 
and sister. 

“David and Eva prisoners of Arnold | 
exclaimed the young American, in asto 
ishment. ‘ Bat what will he do with t 
| Poor people ’ the triple traitor!” 

“He accuses your father of havi) 
helped the French,” continued Ralg 
“* However, I hear that no harm has be 
done to them, and that he is content 
with keep.ng them prisoners, holding the 
perhaps as hostages against the day wh 
he himself will be taken.” 

“Ab, yes!” said Pierre, indignant’ 
“the scoundrel ought to pay for his v 
lainies. However, if fate will that he esca 
the just punishment he deserves, he w 
have to settle with me for what he has do 
to-day.” 

‘When the settlement takes place I w 
be with you, Pierre,” said Ralph; ‘‘ I m 
self have already a long account to set 
with Arnold.” 

Pierre went away, but a few days aft. 
wards Ralph saw him come back, this ti 
with his regiment. Washington bh 
selected Philipsburg as the rendezvous - 
his army, and was there to meet Mars] 
Rochambeau. 

On the 8th of July the French arriv 
They had crossed junder a burning s 
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‘irmgh Connecticut and along the scorch- | welcomed by the soldiers with great enthu- 


agaily, in perfect order. 


for the first. time the two armies found | 


LIFE AMONG THE RED 


By Henry Tryson. 
CHAPTER II. 


HY favourite 
Indian was, 
perhaps, 
Pen-a-lis, I 
should say 
he was a 
very good 
man, and if 
any reliance 
could be 
placed in 
manner or 
physiogno- 
my, there 
was none of 
the trea- 
chery and 
ingratitude 
> often laid to the charge of the red man 
2 feared from him. He was a captain 
be Utes, which is a rank inferior to the 
cular chiefs; a sort of ganger, or head 
=aa, I suppose. 

There was a large bear which kept our 
raghbourhood in terror, and had killed 
_ =veral cows and mules, and I think it had 
s+ eredit of having bagged even higher 
e than these; at any rate, it was 
ed upon as a scourge and a nuisance, 
a reward of three hundred dollars was 
fered for its skin. 

My friend Pen-a-lis—Indian John we 
alled him — determined to try for this 
rward, and he got it. He and another 
Indian succeeded, after a long watching, 
utmcking the bear to its den—a proceed- 
demanding more caution than at first 
be supposed—and then formed a 
le but very effective plan of attack, 
airing a little nerve, it is true, but 
dian John was not deficient in this 
sential, 

When they were quite satisfied as to the 
var'sretreat, one of them crept into the 
‘or cave, the other keeping watch out- 
n horseback; the first Indian, by 
ting and throwing ina fireband, roused 
% hage brute, who came lumbering out, 
ling fiercely. Indian John had 
Spped away, of course, and as the bear 
saeon, with its savage snarl, and look- 
| 2g round for his foes, the other Indian 
| a=ed him, then galloping swiftly away, 
| wed the noose tight almost to strangu- 
ation, round the bear’s neck. 
lt was the work of a minute; indeed, 
udthe bear been allowed his own time, 
| “Indian pony would have had to gallop 

‘s best to keep the rope stretched, or to 
his rider. In the surprise, however, 
nin was nearly choked before he knew 
"at was the matter, and had to exert all 
‘strength to extricate himself, or at all 

*s to prevent bis bang dragged off on 
“ exearsion which was by no means of 

panning. In the midst of bis furious 
3 pings, Pen-a-lis ran in and 

him, and shot him again and again, 
“ithe bear fell a somewhat inglorious 
~y. and the two_braves got the three 
wired dollars. Poor fellows! it pro- 

“ly did them very little good. 

\s I need hardly say that the Indians 
“mot read, when they do receive any 


sins of the HLudson, but they marched | siasm. 
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| which they had undergone, and that under 
| the leadership of Washington the: 
French and Americans seemed to divine | in a few weeks give America her liberty. 
Z that the day would mark the end of the | 
teaselves united, and the meeting was | long and enervating period of preparation | 


would 


(To be continued.) 


INDIANS 


dollars they are forced to depend on the 
honour of the trader who pays them; their 
only mode of checking the accounts is to 
go to a stranger who knows nothing of the 
matter, and ask him the value of the piece 
of paper. From the post I held—and 
some personal fee!ing as well—I was often 
referred to; and it was curious and inte- 
resting to watch the converging of so many 
keen dark eyes, and the attention on each 
face, until the ‘hombre Ingles” had 
spoken. When the five-dollar note had 
been duly pronounced by him to be indeed 
‘cinco pesos,” the gratified ‘‘ How!” 
went all round, then each warrior waved 
his hand, and with ‘‘ Bueno!” and a 
“How!” of farewell, they would ride off. 

I was very much astonished once, when 
a young brave asked me for two dollars, 
not that he used the English ; ‘‘ dos pesos” 
was what he said, and I declined the gift, 
declaring I was ‘‘ pobre hombre, muy 
pobre ”’—I didn’t then know if my Spanish 
were correct. 

I was sitting in the office to which I 


haveseveral times referred. A roomopening | 


| from it was my bedroom. I was quite sure 
the Indian had never been in there, and 
how he knew what was inside surprised. 
me. ‘‘No—you grande capitano—mucho 
{rich —heaps dinero—heaps money —in 
there, In there,” he repeated with em- 
phasis, pointing to the open door, ‘‘ heaps 
dinero—big safe.” And so there was, he 
was quite right; in my bedroom was a 
ponderous and costly safe, the custody of 
which was on more than one occasion an 
awkward responsibility for me, and I cer- 
tainly wasrathertaken aback on finding that 
the exact whereabouts of the supposed. 
storehouse of all the dollars in the vicinity 
was so correctly known to the Apaches. 
Before dismissing my Indian favourite, 
I must mention that while I was on visit- 
ing terms with him—that is, when he was. 
in the habit of marching into my office 
whenever he chose, and staying there as 
long as it suited him—he rescued the great 
Ute trophy, the scalp jacket. Now this 
‘scalp jacket” was an ordinary jerkin of 
buckskin, somewhat more profusely but- 
toned than usual, perhaps, but its at: 
value consisted in seven long stands of 
hair, sewn, by the patch of skin upon which 
each lock had onginally grown, to the 
bottom of the jacket, and were, in fact, 
seven scalps taken from seven warriors of 
some hostile tribe. (In parenthesis I will 
observe that the old pictures of the shaven 
crown and scalp lock, so common in past 


descriptions, are not realised out west ; the 
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‘Indians never shave off their hair, or cut 
it, or comb it !) 

Well, tbis Ute trophy had, at some earlier 
date, been captured by the Kiowas, and 
from them was taken again by the Arapa- 
hoes. I am not clear, though, whether the 
Kiowas did not present it as an inestim- 
able mark of friendship to the last-named 
tribe; anyhow, the Arapahoes had posses- 
sion of the previous relic. There was ill- 
feeling between these and the Utes, and 
Pen-a-lis being away with his tribe hunt- 
ting the buffalo, found that the Arapahoos 
had come down to the same district, and 
learnt that the wearer of the scalp jacket 
was there too. 

So my Indian with three others crept 
towards the enemy's lines, making their 


way along arroyo courses (I will explain | 


whut these are), behind rocks, and creeping 
over broken ground, as delights Indian 
nature. To be brief, some Arapahoes were 
surprised, the unlucky trophy-bearer was 
cut off from the rest and killed, Pen-a-lis 
being credited with the death-shot, and so 
the scalp jacket was regained by the ex- 
ultant Utes. 

They returned with the signs of triumph 
which should accompany so great a victory, 
and, hoisted on the top of a pole some twelve 
feet long, they bore another scalp, presum- 
ably that of the deceased Arapahoe; and in 
our plaza the tribe halted, while the squawa 
danced and shrieked round this emblem of 
victory, so that their white friends should 
have their attention duly called to it. 
Pen-a-lis loyally gave the scalp jacket to his 
immediate chief, who, unfortunately for 
his tribe, got drunk, and, as a drunken 
Indian will do anything, he sold the scalp- 
jacket to one of our people for a few 
dollars. When he became sober, and the 
loss was known, great was the dismay 
among the Utes, for this peccant chief 
should in his turn have presented the gar- 
ment to Corro-Corrente, the principal chief 
of the tribe. (I hope I spell his name cor- 
rectly.) . 

A great number of the Indians proceeded 
to my friend’s house, and would assuredly 
have had the jacket back by fair means 
or foul, but that he bad speculated on the 
possibility of such visit, and had absented 
himself till the tribe had left the town. 

As Corro-Corrente was in all probability 
the most powerful chief on the American 
continent—for he was said to have fourteen 
hundred warriors under him, a number of 
fighting men of one tribe hardly, if ever, got 
together in Indian history—my readers 
tay wish to know how he looked. Picture 
to yourselves the ideal of Chingachgook, or 
Uneas, and there you have bim—that is, 
if they were rather short, not to say squat, 
in figure, and wore sometimes a leathern 


frock, sometimes a kind of blue smock- | 


frock which might have been a shirt, and 
over this occasionally an old great-coat, 
buckskin, fringed leggings, a low-crowned 
lat, but a genuine “ stove-pipe ” neverthe- 
less, which was usually decorated with the 
unadorned taste of a child of nature. 

He came in once with a pair of spectacles 
fastened in front of bis hat. He had pro- 
bably admired specs on some white doctor 
or grandee, and wore them in the way 
which suited him best. Sometimes round 
his head he displayed a highly-coloured 
bill, a music programme—red, black, and 
woodcuts; or an auctioneer’s announce- 
ment with bold type. This was how 
Corro-Corrente Tooked, But he was not a 
bad fellow for all that, and the Indians are 
not the worst people I have met in the 

qd, 


I spoke of an arroyo just now, and, in- 
deed, it is impossible to write much of 
Mexican districts without alluding to them. 
An arroyo is a dry wat:rcourse, which 
sounds paradoxical. I do not mean the 
bed of a dried-up or diverted stream. An 
arroyo is a channel cut in the soft earth by 
floods from higher grounds or mountains, 
which, as may easily be supposed, are irre- 
sistible in their fierceness and strength in 
such a country. 

It has been said of New Mexico that for 
months together the clouds are like a wide- 
mouthed bottle with the cork in, but when 
it does rain it comes down all at once like 
the same bottle with the cork out. It may 
be years before the deep track of an arroyo 
has any waterin it, but wherever the arroyo 
exists, there to a certainty the water will 
some day foam again, for the bed may have 
been, must have been, many long centuries 
in formation. 

There was one broad channel near us, | 
the banks of which were, I suppose, six to ; 
eight feet high, and cut as smoothly as if 
by ordinary excavation, but it was always . 
dry—at least, in my time. But one day a 
farmer, or cattle dealer, whom I knew very 
well, was going a short distance on horse- 
back, and he had to cross this arroyo, | 
which he did by riding down to the bed, | 
at a spot where the bank was broken, in- 
tending to follow the course until he 
arrived at a suitable place for climbing on 
the other side. 

It was a heavy, lowering day, and the 
clouds hung black and threatening on the 
neighbouring mountains. Just as he 
reached the arroyo he heard a louder crash 
than ever of thunder, and knew that the 
storm was raging terrifically in the nearest 
caiion—or mountain pass. He pushed 
along the arroyo, wh:ch curved very much 
just there, so that he could see very little 
of its course when he looked bebind him. 
All at once he heard a roar, which was not 
that of thundcr—a hoarse, dull, harsh 
sound, which seemed to be closing swiftly 
upon him. Luckily for him, he knew what 
it must be. (See page 365.) 

The wall was steep and smooth there, no 
horse could scale it. But the rider sprang 
from bis saddle on to the firm earth, and 
in the instant he did so, with an awful 
rush and roar, a wall of water came surg- 
ing round the curve, and his horse was 
found drowned the next day several miles 
from the spot. A waterspout had burst in 
the caiion, the surplus waters had found 
the old channel, and the arroyo was filled 
with a torrent irresistible until the banks 
sank in the flatter lands, and the deluge 
spread itself over a wider surface. 

It seldom rains in New Mexico. I have 
known six months to elapse without a 
single shower, yet while I was there we 
had the wettest, and consequently most 
favourable, summer known for years. There 
were frequent and heavy rain-storms, but | 
very often these were only on the moun- 
tains. And it was curious to watch the 
immense rope of storm-clouds—I can use 
no better simile, although this is nota dig- 
nified one—following the chain of peaks, 
and not. spreading in the least towards us. 
These mountains were a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, and two of them, Baldy and 
Cavalla Negro (or the Black Horse), were 
ench said to be more than twelve thousand | 
feet. above the sea-level. 

Mountain storms have been often de- 
scribed, but the thunder and lightning in 
our ‘city’? was—to a cockney, as I am, at 
any rate—truly awful. The lightning 
seemed never to leave off. Assuredly, for 


hours the thunder was never silent for any 
appreciable space, a fresh peal crashing 
above us before the sullen reverberation of 
the last had dicd away. This, I think, w: 
all understand, and have heard it now an 
then at home. But the lightning was th 
most terrible. All one evening a storn 
raged, und atits height no flash—I countec 
sevcral—was more than twenty to twenty: 
five seconds after its predecessor; an 
when at the absolute worst the biindin 
flashes—sometimes blue, sometimes whit: 
—followed each other at intervals of siz 
seconds. 

The Indians uscd to bring us in buffal 
hides, buffalo meat, and bear meat. Th 
last is very good, tasting something be| 
tween veal and pork. I liked it greatly 
but prejudice kept it from being popula 
in my houschold. Neither did my peop 
like the buffalo meat, which is beautifu 
eating. It eats ‘‘short,” like beef skirt 
but with a strange flavour, musky, ino 
unpleasantly so, but always to be reco 
nised. My people, wife and daughter 
especially, did not greatly fancy th 


' buffalo beef after secing it‘hung in strip 


down the sides of the Indian ponies, befor 
and behind the riders, where it had dangle 
for a week probably, but it was very goo 
for all that. 

Dried in the sun, and carried for thre 
hundred miles across the prairie by a halt 
naked horseman, the process certain| 
sounds theoretically unpleasant, but i 
point of fact a short bath in warm wate 
and then a dip into cold. made it all righ: 
Against the buffalo hides, however, the: 
was no objection, and they are pronounce 
to be better and warmer than blankets. 
sleep under one to this day, which | 
painted in the highest style of Indian ar 
and really very tastefully done it is, con 
sidering who did it. I must not omit t 
say that the artist was Pen-a-lis, the Ut 
captain, and its cost was seven dollars, 

As a matter of course the Indians are, ; 
their way, superstitious. They belicve i 
medicine, physical and mental; that i 
they believe in the power of a white do 
tor to cure all diseases, and believe th: 
certain usages, especially innovations, brin 
bad luck, and are therefere ‘‘bad med 
cine.” I remember @ warrior coming + 
quest of our doctor, as one of his tribe w: 
ill in camp, and the doctor not beir 
within, he could not have the wished-f 
draught. He expressed by signs ho 
weak the sick man was, and how heavy h 
head, then pointed to the bottles on t1 
shelf, and told the doctor's wife that an: 
thing ont of them would do if mix 
together. His great belief was evident 
in the cabalistic mixing which he had se 
the doctor perform. 

On the other hand, when a party we 
pitching their instruments on a low mes 
or hill, just outside our town, in order 
take photographic views of the neighbou 
hood, an Indian appeared and forbade t 
ceremony. At first his objection creat 
laughter, but when he frowned sternly 
them, and drew and cocked his rerolvs 
they saw he was not to be trifled with, « 
huddling up their apparatus, they hasti 
retreated, one of the party actually rollii 
over aud over down the steep side of t 
mesa. ‘This no bueno,” explained t 
Indian; ‘this no good medicine.” Thi 
introduction of photography some fe 
months before had brought the small-p 
with it, and the tribe would not allow su 
bad medicine to be used there again ! 


(Te be concluded.) 
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Lifeboat and 


Bospital Fund. 


(Final List of Contributions.) 
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\-Mother and Son (Horncastle), 

: Anonymous, Fe: . os on 
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J. ¢ 


. denbridge) oe ae 
. Band E. Waltatord (Sheffield), 


Total 


this Frnd is now closed, we must ask that if 
‘ar readers should still be desirous of contri- 
@ either of the noble Institutions we have 
. benefit, they will kindly communicate direct 

lespective secretaries, and not through us. 
tature period we may be willing again to open 
~19 in aid of some other worthy object ; and 

i haviug #1 stions to make on the subject 
Eary vpporcanity of writing to us in the mean- 


che £1,667 $8. 3d. received, £1,200 was duly re- 
ts the Boyal National Lifeboat Inatitutien, and 
Lmdon Hospital, as already fully ac- 
>f'eignl and explained in our columns. The 
A £657 33. 3d. wo have forwarded (less ex- 
-- seonnection with the launch of the Poole Life- 
4) te the Royal Natioual Lifeboat Institution, 
43 cilt from our readers. 
* orryines through of the good work has of course 
7+} vm us a large amount of labour and not a 
- tt2uae—for printing, postage, etc., etc.—hut we 
‘ ly done our best to make the Fund a 
~ end would heartily congratulate all our helpers 
“aicts on the gratifying result achieved. 


| be dry or wet ; there may be high winds, or even frost 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


=. 


POULTRY | 

With | 
blustering 
month, as it is 
called, 


ju downright 
earnest. Youthfal fowl-fanciers must therefore be 
busy and have all their wits about them, for on their 
success this month will depend in a great measnre 
their success all the jer round for eggs and table 
fowls. Get your po! try yard, then, fully stocked ; 
all useless birds have, of course, been removed long 
ago. Much of the work to be done in March depends 
upon the weather. The run, for instance, may 


and snow, and we presume you have three classes of 
birds to look after—(1) the ordinary stock birds, younz 
cockerels, and young hens; (2) the sitting hens; and 
(8) the young chickens, to the end of the month, 
if not before. On dry days give the first all the exer- 
cise on the grass run they can have. On fino days the 
fowls will think summer has come, or spring at least ; 
and if your fecding be judicious and liberal, you ought 
to be well supplied with handsome ‘Keep the 
nesting-boxes extra clean, and give abundance of clean 
water. In frosty weather give meaty table scraps, and 
you may or may not add any of the usual condiments. 
Young chickens need the greatest of care now, so feed 
liberally and often, and mind to protect them well from 
rain or draughts of cold wind. Protect them from rats 
aswell. These enemies to the fowl-run are now extra 
busy, and should be well looked after, Pour tar into 
their holes, and set traps Leyond the reach of chicks 
or fowls. Have the dust-bath in good order —peat 
earth mixed with old mortar, gravel, etc., and now and 
then a handful of sulphur.’ Set only good mothers 
—Dorkings, or Dorking and Brahma cross, or Game. 
Heavier fowls hardly do so well, though they may cover 
more eggs. Make nests for sitting preferably on the 
ground; snd it may be necessary this month, if there 
he a centinuance of dry weather, to dip or sprinkle 

gs with a little warm water. In feeding young 
chickens do not forget the axiom that holds good in 
the management of all anim: change of diet retains 
health. We have a great variety of chicken food—egg 
and bread-crumb is very nourishing. Boiled rice, 
boiled groats, oatmeal, table scraps, minced boiled 
lights, ete, all given in a draggled but not too wet 
condition. Then now and then give the amaller grains 
dry, barley, rice, ete. Also let them have green food 
and fresh water, and frequently change the position 
of the coop on tine days to let them get etc. 


THE PiGron Lort.—About the middle of this month 
it will be time, though perhaps early enough, to com- 
Mmence mating. Much depends upon the state of the 
weather. If you have not got your loft into the pink 
of perfection by this time, and all cleaning, repairs, 
whitewoshings, renewals of utensils, etc., done, do net 
Jose a day, but set about it at once. You may use 
earthenware nesting boxes with sawdnst, but many 
successful breeders and fanciers simply cover the nest- 
ing-boxes with sawdust, and on thie let the birds build. 
We would advise our readers to make a trial of dry 
peat earth upon the floors of their pigeon-lofts; it is an 
exccllent deoduriser and disiufectant, and apy mess 
that is made is casily cleaned away, Near the drink. 
ing fountains or baths it should not be put ; aud if you 
have outside flights perhaps you can put nothing 
better down than coarse gravel mixed with old mortar. 
Put your salt-cat in a box. Indeed, everything about 
your pizeoury should be airanged with care, so that no 
one portion is soiled or spoiled by that adjoining it. 
Proper hoppers ought to be provided for the food, and | 
proper fountains for the water. You will find this a 
comfort to yourself as well asthe pigeons. Take care 
to mate only healthy birds, and if yeu mean to go in 
for showing let those you mate be well up iu pro- 

rties. The pair to be mated should be kept in ad- 
Joining cages fur a few days in sight of each other, but 
60 as not to sce loft-companions, Do not overcrowd 
your loft, or sickness of some kind will be the inevit- 
able result. 


month abort the preparations for the breeding season, 
which if you have not taken you will do weil to refer 
back to and take advantage of. The weather will 
guide you as to the proper time for commencins 
mating. We adjure you not to be ina hurry. A week 
of sunshine may be followed by a fortnizht of hard 
frost and snow, and even a fire in the breeding room 
will hardly, make up for the absence of sunshine and 
mildness exterior to it. If, however, the weather 
keeps fine, about the third week in this month you can 
begin. Put the pair you want to mate either in two 
compartments of one cage, with only a wire partition 
Letween, or in two cages in juxtaposition. When ina 
day or two they seem tharoughly at home, and pleased 
with one another, then wu can turn the cock bite the 
hreeding-cage where tho hen has already been placed. 
During the breeding season you must not forget to 
feed the birds on extra nutritious food. Air your 
oom every day by leaving the window wile open for 
some time if the weather will permit, but beware of 
damp and draughts, Moreiga Birds.--It is a some- 
what expensive hobby that of setting-up a good aviary 
of beautiful foreign hirds. As a rule,a boy will not 
have the money to buy many to sturt with. ‘Every one 
in this world must creep before he walks. But this is 
a good thing, and wisely ordered, for it is in creeping 
one gains experience. We said last month that the 
aviary ought ‘to be got ready at once. If you have not 
done so there is no time to be lost, and remember that 
pon the comfort of the home you make for them will 
entirely depend the health of the pretty inmates. They 
will breed, too, if the aviary is big enough, and it nest- 
ing-boxes and inaterial be provided for them. There isa 
very large number of classes of foreign birds that may 
be met with at most dealers’, and that do very well in 
the aviary, whether out of doors or in the drawing. 
room: cockateils, love birds, budgerigars, avadavats. 
Java sparrows, waxbills of different kinds, etc., and 
with tlem may be put, if there be room, some of our 
own conntry’s birds, such as linnets, ballfinches, gold- 
finches, chattinches, and even larks. A mixed aviary 
like this wunts a good supply of both soft food and ~ 
seed food, plenty of clean water, and green food a3 
well. 


Tur RaBBITRY.—In telling you how to make rabbit- 
hutchcs in last month’s DoINas, we omitted to say that 
the tront part of an out-door hutch should have the 
roof projecting some distance over it, aud that it 
ought to slant backwards to carry off the rain. It 
would be better, indeed, to make a kind of wired-in 
yard for the buanies, one portion of which, next to 
the hutches, should be protected against rain and sun- 
shine, but not 80 much so as to darken the hutch itself, 
as this would tend to make it unhealthy. Your rabbits 
will now be uble to have a run ont of doors, but beware 
of cold and damp, and feed extra well when the 
weather is cold, Whenever a rabbit is taken ill, re- 
move it at once from among the others, amd give it 
extra warmth and care. It is a yood plan to have an 
hospital hutch for this purpose. Remember, however, 
that prevention is always better than cure. Rabbits 
are naturally healthy ; it is neglect that kills them. 


THE KENNRL.—Plenty of warm bedding and Tu 
food regularly given, abundance of exercise and fresh 
water, will keep your dogs healthy during the most in- 
clement weather. We object to dogs being kept much 
on chain, Sometimes it is unavoidable, but if it be 
impossible to give them a deal of exercise and libarty, 
try if possible to Tet the chain he fastened toa ring 
running on a long wire rope, so that the dog may have 
& good range. Monge is common in spring months. 
Take the dog to a skilled vet, if yon cannot cure him 
yourself by washing with mild soap three times a week, 
and immediately he is dry anointing all red places 
with a mixture of train-oil and sulphur of the consis- 
tency of cream. 


THR KITCHEN GARDEN.—Read last month's Dor 
and act up to the advice given if you have not alrea 
done so. This is a good month in which to plant po- 
tatoes. The ceed ought to be large. We ourselves 
would rather have a paring with a couple of eyes in it 
from a large healthy potato than half a dozen small 
ones, Every seedsman is loud in the praises of his 
own specialities in the way of potatoes. For dryness 
and mealiness we find few to beat Ash-leaves, or Snow- 
flakes, or the Scotch Champion. Make new beds of 
asparagus. Sow lettuces, kohl-rabbi, turnips, carrots, 
radishes, leeks, onions, etc. Tn fact, from the middle 
to the end of this month, if the weather is anything 
lke fine, the main crop of kitchen vegetables is to be 
got in. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—The spring flowers will now 
be in bloom—wallflowers, daisies, polyanthuses, and 
primroses; but you may, if you take plenty of earth 
with the roots, plant them even while blooming. Keep 
the earth nicely raked among flowers ; traneps nt for- 
yet-me-nots even when blooming. If you have not 
pruned roses, do so now at once. Bulbs of gladioluses 
ought now to be put down, in warm soil but not cold, 
nor in a place which is much exposed. Trim grass and 
keep walks tidy. A weed killed now may save much 
future trouble. 


Tur WINDOW GARDEN.—We told you in last months 
DoinGs how to prepare the boxes. you want a show 
at once you can transplant early flowers from the 
garden. Sow canary creeper, it looks charming grow- 
ing up the sides of the windows. Auriculas, forget-me- 
nots, silene compactus, and even primroses may be 
put ‘in your wiudow-boxes ontside. They do for a 
time, and ferus—the smaller kinds—always look 


THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—We gave good advice last 
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Calendar for PMareh. 


Tr St. David's Day. 


Battle of Beni Boo All, 1823. 

Football: Cambridge University v. Pilgrims; 
Walthamstow v. H.M.8. Marlborough. Second 
Cleveland Cup Tie. 
wich ; Clapton v. Cambridge University. 


Fourth Sanday in Lent. 

Fvotball: England y. Scotland. 

Eton Address to the Queen, 1882. 

Football: Kent v. Middlesex; St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital v. Loudon Athletic Club. 

Battle of Aboukir, 1801. 

Lincoln Agricultural Show. 

Football : Final Association Tie at Kennington 
Oval; Moseley _v. Manchester Hangers ; 
Swifts v. Royal Engineers ; Walthamstow v. 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Lacrosse : 
oodtord v. London; Manchester v. Rus- 

oie, 


Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Football: Civil Service v. Cambridge Univer- 


sity. 

High Tides expected. 

Birmingham Shorthorn Show. Football: East 
Sheen v. Royal Military Coliege. 

Float-fishing en 

Inter-University Sports. 

Oxford and Cambridge Roat Race at 8.30 a.m. 


Football: Oakshott v. 8t. Albans; West Kent | 


v. Blackheath ; Bartholomews v. Swifts. La- 
crosse: Clapton v. London; Kensington v. 
Woodford. 


Palm Sunday. 

Relief of Lucknow, 1857. 

Battle of Tarbes, 1514. 

Battle of Alexandria. 1801. 

Kilmarnock Dog Show. 

Good Hriday 

Football: Brentwood v, Swifts; Wolverhamy 
ton v. Moseley; Final Cleveland Cup 
Oki Blues v. Gedolphin. Lacrosse : Liverpsol 


vy. Seaforth, 
Faster Sunday. 
Easter Mond: Bank Holiday. 
Fuster Tuesday 
War declared against Russia, 1854. 


Kattle of Kambula, 1479. 


50 F Peace with Russia, 1356. 


ol 


s 


Football : Gresham vy. 8t. Albans; Old Blues v. 
Enfield Rovers, Lacrosse: London v. Leys. 


Lacrosse: London v. Dul- ! 


| 
| 
| 
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T.S. CHAMBERS. 


Fy, 2.8 


ONE oF THEM 


W. A. DENYER.—Have received your letter. 


T.FSC. 
scope will 


Correspondence. 


The German 


glish 


1. The master is right. 
grammar should have given you the clue. 
at first had its inflections just as the other German 
nd the apostrophe marks the missing 
Probably ; but it is impossible to tell the 
total cost of a war.’ As the world gets older, war 
becomes more ¢ e 


J.T. E.—Pr Eugene won his first victory at 2 
over the Turks when he was thirty-four years of 
He defeated Catinat s i at Chiari 
He gained the battle of Tur » French 
out of Italy 


at Blenheim, ete. 
ghout his campaigns 
dictionary will give you further 


and captured E 
and aided Mar 
Any biographic: 
details. 


Fritz and Others —Not only is your translation desti 


tute of dictio it is destitute of sense. The true 
meaning has been given in these columns over aud 
over again. 
Which do you mean? Bulwer Lytton, the 
the late Lord Lytton—was born ia 1305 
«l_in 1873, The ‘present Lord Lytton, late 
Viceroy of India, born in 1831, is an author, best. 
known perhaps under the name of ‘Owen Meredith.” 


It is a skin disease your rabbit is suf- 
fering from. Rub the little “knobs” with equal 
parts of sulphur ointment and the ointment of the 
green iodide of mercury three times a week. Comb 
and brush it, and keep it clean and dry. 

the ointment after it has been two days on. 


CoMET.—1. Tarasites have caused the disease in your 


canaries that you speak about. Set about cleaning, 
and scrubbing, and disinfecting your cages at once, 
or, better still, hurn them, and turn your birde into 
new ones. Rub sulphur into the parts where the 
disease seems situated, but it is a hopeless case un- 
Tess you succeed in making all the birds’ surround- 
ings clean, Feed on plain food unless the birds seem 
weakly, when they will want egg and bread-crumh, 
with a little cayenne init. 2. Of course. 3. No; do 
not put the birds together till the breeding season, 
Read our monthly Doings. 


F._H.—Oars are muffled by having 


feces of cloth 


“tied round the loom so ns to deaden the sound. 


2 a Ponciackes was torn in the old cutting-out 
days to give a piece of rag for a muffler. 

When we 
have a couple of pages to spare we will answer your 
thirty-eight queries. . . 

NXrous.—We have answered this letter about ducks 
and skates before. Plense refer back. 


VINDEX.--1. Yes, a metal flooring would ruin the con- 


stitution of man or beast. 2. No, you may teach a 
retriever to retrieve even at the age of two, but you 
must give lessons every day. Teach him to ran and 


fetch a stick, or anything, at first, and so bring him | 


ou gradually. 


G. and C.—In scldering zine articles yon use hydro- 


chloric cit ; in soldering articles of copper, brass, 
tin, or iron you use ‘killed acid,” which is the 
trade name of chloride of zinc. The zinc chloride is 
made by dissolving scraps of ordinary roofing zinc in 
hydrochloric acid, and then adding a spoonful or 
two of rain-water.” Chloride of zine is poisonous, 


| GREENFIELD and WRAYSFORD.—1. The book is pub- 


lished by Dean and Son. It has very little merit. 
2. The Emn (Dromaiua Nove Hollandic) is, as its 
name implies, ouly found in Australia. 


|.N. 8. WALRS.—Many thanks for your interesting, but 


lengthy, letter. We are always glad to receive such ; 
but life is short, ete. 


S. A. CantE.—If by a “weatherboard” you mean # 


moveable * wash-strake.” make it the length of your 
boat, and screw it onthe outside of the gunwales 
with three thumbscrews. 


Slide the spray shade out, and your tele- 
do for a night.glass. 


Wash off | 


+N 


| CHRSHIRE CAtT.—To straighten wood, hold it ¢ 
steam till it is pliable, and then bend it back, 
keep it under pressure. 

SANDY.—The port of London begins at Tedding 
Lock, and extends to a line drawn from the no 
east of the Isle jrain to the pilot mark at 

entrance of Havengore Creek. 


MaorI and BLapk. —You will find articles on “‘ Fig 
ating” in Nos. 53, 54, 55, and 56. 


ANDREW RRES.—There is no book which will tell 
how to tinish your model as a full-rigged ship 
must take your spars and sails from son 
such as we gave in Nos. 61 


understood the description an 

and the author promised to give her sail plan. 
shape of the hull is quite unsuitable for a th 
master. Boys with square-rigged models* 


nearly the whole of the afternoon in carry 
boats round the pond in search of a favour; 
wind. 

JULES.—The first stone of the Bastille was laid in 1 
It was destroyed on July 14, 1789. 


AUVERGNE.—1. Gasc’s “‘ Dictionary of the French 
guage” is as good and compact as any, 2. Long s 
ont of print, You must try the second-hand by 
shops. 

THANKFUL.—Yon have to be apprenticed. Tt w 
cost about £250. If you mean the Indian Ser 
apply for particulars to the Royal Indian Engit 
ing College, Cooper's Hill, Staines; or Secret 


Publlc Works Department, India Otlice, s.w. 


AIR.--Quite ethereal! Why not ry There 
Dedalus and his wings of wa: there wa: 
chytas and his fiyingdove. Friar Bacon believe: 
should fly eventually, and Hishop Wilkins said 
time would come when we should call for our w 
as conlly.as we then (1400) did for our boots. 
do not know the “sensations of flight, as all 
inventors who have trusted to their own handiy 
have unfortunately come down too suddenly to 
us the benefit of their experience. 


T. HALL.—We had nothing whatever to do witt 
‘placing of the lifeboats, That was done hy the F 
National Lifeboat Institution, who surely must | 

_known best where boats were needed. Your + 
ment is unfortunate, for had the boais been p 
on the priuciple you advocate, your country w 
have been passed over. As far as our exper: 
goes, the feeling you mention is confined to an i 
nificant minority. 


TRLEGRAPH.—The examination-fee is one shilling. 
examination is in writing, dictation, and arithm 
Those who pars have to attend, free, a post- 
telegraph school. If they promise well they 
retained for about three months, if they are st 
they are dismiased. There is no pay while you 
at school, but when you gain your certificate of 
petency you get twelve shillings per week, and 
eventually to £100 per year. The salary is smal 
then it does not require a genius to work a 
graphic machine. 


CAPTAIN McBAIN.—The Kohinoor was found at | 
conda, and first belonged to the Rajah of Malw: 
then fell into the hands of the Sultau of Delhi. 
Jehan sent it to Hortensio Borgio to be cut, bu 
Venetian lapidary reduced it from 793 carats t< 
and left it dull and lustreless. Nadir Shah ¢ 
from Aurungzebe's great-grandson by claimin: 
turban in which it was concealed. He it was 
first called it the Kohinoor (mountain of 1} 
Ahmed Shah next became its possessor: and i 
extorted from his successor, Shah Soojah, by Ru 
Singh, as the price of his assistance in recoverir 
throne. It was surrendered to the English in 
when the Punjab was annexed. It is now ¢ 
106 carats in weight, and £140,000 In value. 


CARLO and Jumpo.—We should advise your ‘ 
proud” friend to atay ‘at home. The Royal N; 
hardly the place for him to air his pride ia, ev 
an assistant-clerk. We do not know all that, 
shipmen look down upon nowadays, but they 
falnly oma look down on such petty Vanity a 

lescribe. 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THe Avrnor or 


“Tue Firrn Forum at St. Dominic's.” 


CESPTER XXU1I.—HOW I BEGAN TO DISCOVER THAT I 
WAS NOT A VERY NICE BOY AFTER ALL. 


I had flattered myself I had ceased to care about 

= Ae Smith, the events of the evening just 
served to cure me of any such delusion. I 

fied thrown myself recklessly into dissipation and riot 
| sas to forget him ; but now, as I lay on my bed and 
Goaght over what had befallen me, my misery at 
ise him returned tenfold, aggravated by the con- 
that now I deserved his friendship even 
than ever. 


“The boy greeted me with most extraordinary demonstrations.” 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


“He's a gentleman, he is!” The 
words of the little shoeblack rang in 
my ears all night long, echoed by another 
voice from within, ‘‘What are you?” 
After all, had I not been doing my very 
best the last few days to prove Jack’s own 
description of me as 4 liar and a coward 
to be true? 


The fellows at the office next morning ; 
were in a high state of glee over the ad- {| 


ventures of the previous evening. 

“Wasn't it just about a spree?” said 
Wallop. ‘‘Inever saw such a fellow as 
young Batch for leading one into mischief. 


used to think J was a pretty wild hand, : 


but I’m a perfect sheep to him, ain’t I, 
Dubbs?” 

“You are so,” replied Doubleday. 
“Batch, my boy, if you go on at tine rate 


you did last night you'll overdo it. Take | 


my word for that.” 

I had come to the office that morning 
determined to let every one see I was 
ashamed of my conduct; but these in- 
sinuations, and the half flattery implied in 
them, tempted me to join the conversa- 
tion. 

“It was you, not I, proposed ringing 
the bells,” I said. 

They all laughed as if this were a joke. 

“Well, that’s a cool one, if you like,” 
replied Doubleday. ‘‘ Why, it was all we 
could do to keep you from wrenching off 
the knockers as well, wasn't it, Crow?” 

‘Never thought we'd keep him from 
it,” said Crow. ‘If the bobby hadn’t 
tarned up I do believe he’d have wanted to 
smash the windows as well.” 

‘*You’re making all this up,” I said, 
half amused, half angry, and almost be- 
ginning to wonder whether all that was 
being said of me was true. 

‘Not likely,” said Doubleday; ‘‘the fact 
is, I couldn’t have believed it of you if I 
hadn’t seen it. By the way, Wallop, is it 
true the Field-Marshal was run in?” 

“No, was he?” exclaimed Wallop, and 
Crow, and I, all in a breath. 

‘Well, I passed by Daly’s this morn- 
ing, and he told me he hadn’t been home 
all night, and he supposed he’d have to go 
‘and bail him out.” 

“What a game!” cried Wallop. 

“‘You'd call it a game if you had to 
hand out forty shillings, or take a week,” 
replied Doubleday. ‘‘A nice expensive 

e this of yours, Master Batchelor. 
‘t’ll cost you moro than all your eel-pies, 
and lobsters, and flash toggery put to- 
gether.” 

Fancy, reader, my amazement and hor- 
ror at all this! It might be a joke to all 
the rest, but it was anything but a joke to 
me. Instead of the Field-Marshal it might 
have been I who was caught last night 
and locked up in a police cell, and what 
then would have become of me? My 
“friends”? would all have laughed at it as 
a joke; but to me, I knew full well, it would 
have been disgrace and ruin ! 

I was m no humour to pursue the con- 
versation, particularly as Jack Smith en- 
tered at that moment, composed and 
solemn as ever, without even a glance at 
me. 

My only escape from wretched memories 
and uncomfortable reflections was in hard 
work, and that day I worked desperately. 
I was engaged in checking some very 
elaborate accounts under Doubleday’s di- 
rection the whole day. It was a task 
which Wallop, to whom it fell by rights, 
shirked and passed on to me, greatly to my 
indignation, a week sgo. But now it 
~roved a very relief, The harder I worked, 


the easier my mind became, and the more 
difficult the work appeared, the more I 
rejoiced to have the tackling of it. 

Our firm had received over a large cargo 
of miscellaneous goods from India which 
they were about to tranship to South 
America; and what I had to do was first 
of all to reduce the value of the goods as 
they appeared in Indian currency to their 
exact English value, and after adding cer- 
tain charges and profits, invoice them again 
in Spanish money. 

“A nice spicy little bit of conjuring,” as 
Doubleday described it, who, rackety fellow 
as he was, always warmed up to business 
difficulties. 

He and I agreed to stay and finish the 
thing off after the others had gone, an ar- 
rangement I was very glad for all reasons 
to fall in with. 

We worked away hammer-and-tongs fer 
two hours (for it was a very lengthy and 
intricate operation), exchanging no words 
except such as had reference to our com- 
mon task. 

At last it was completed. The calcula- 
tions and additions had all been doubly 
checked, and the fair copies and their du- 
plicates written out, and then, for the first 
time, we were at leisure to think and speak 
of other topics. 

Few things tend to draw two fellows 
together like hard work in common, and 
Doubleday and I, with the consciousness 
of our task well and honestly accom- 
plished, found ourselves on specially 
friendly terms with one another. 

Despite his extravagance and mischief, 
there had always been a good-nature and 
frankness about the head clerk which had 
made me like him better than most of his 
companions either in or out of the office. 
Although he had never been backward to 
lead others into trouble, he had usually 
stopped short before any harm was done. 
Even in the persecutions of Jack Smith, 
many of which he had instigated himself, 
there was never any of the spite on his side 
which churacterised the conduct of Crow, or 
Wallop, or Harris, And although he never 
protease to admire my friend, he never 

lenied him fair play when he was roused 
to resistance. 

“Well,” said he, shutting up the inkpot, 
and throwing our rough copies of the in- 
voice into the waste-paper basket, ‘‘ that’s 
a good job done. You're not a bad hand 
at a big grind, young Batchelor. Crow or 
Wallo would wwe left me to do it all by 
m 7 
Of course I was pleased at the compli- 
ment. I replied, 

“T rather enjoyed it.” 

‘© Well, there’s not another fellow in the 
office would do the same,”’ said he. 

Wasn’t there? I thought I knew bet- 


r. 
“T think there’s one other fellow,” I{ un 


said, hesitatingly. 

««Eh—oh, Bull’s-eye! Yes, you're right 
there, and he’d have knocked it off smarter 
than you've done too, my boy.” 

There was a pause after this. We had 
both accidentally got on to an awkward 
topic. Doubleday was the first to speak. 

“I say, Batchelor,” he went on, quite ner- 
vously for him, ‘excuse my saying it, but 
it’s my opinion you're a bit of a fool, do 
you know!” 

This unexpected announcement, coming 
from this unexpected quarter, naturally 
astonished me. 

‘What do you mean?” 

*¢Qh,” said he, still rather embarrassed, 
“it’s no concern of mine at all, but when 


you came here about a year ago you were 
rather a nice boy.” 

“Well,” said I, not knowing exactly 
whether to be pleased or vexed. 

‘Well, you’re not a nice boy now, you 
lmow!” 

I said nothing. I knew he was right, 
and his abrupt words struck home harder 
than he thought for. When Jack Smith, 
the night before, had called me a liar and 
a coward, I had fired up angrily. But 
when the rackety Doubleday now told me 
I wasn’t a nice bey, I sonichow felt a sud- 
den pang of shame and humility that was 
quite new to me. 

“TI suppose you're going to flare up,’ 
continued Doubleday, noticing my silence 
‘*when you've pumped up the words. I'l 
wait.” : 

“No, no,” said I, not looking up. ‘‘ G 
on.” | 
“Tt doesn’t concern me a bit how yor 
and your precious friend get on,” pursuc; 
my companion, cutting a quill pen, ‘‘ an: 
I see you’re not in the same boat now b 
any means. But that’s no reason why yo 
should make a regular all-round ass ¢ 
yourself in the way you're doing.” 

L looked up inquiringly. ‘I don’t quit 
understand,” I said, meekly. | 

“Well, I suppose you don’t exactl 
imagine you've anything to be proud «¢ 
over last night’s performances?” said he. 

“No. Iwas ashamed of myself for that, 
T said. 

“Humph! I suppose you'd come aga 
to-night and do the same thing if I ask« 

ou?” 

TI hesitated. ‘I don’t think—” I bega 
but there pulled up. I knew well enou; 
I would go if he asked me. . 

‘Of course you would,” said he; ‘‘ you 
go anywhere. Just because a fellow a p 
above you asks you, you'll go and make 
fool of yourself and risk every ehan 
you've got, because you’ve not the pluck 
make yourself disagreeable !”” | 

How true it all was! Yet why had 
never scen it before ? ' 

“Tm afraid—I’m sure you're right,”’ 
said. | 

‘I don’t flatter myself,” went on Doub 
day, beginning on a new quill, “I’m ve 
particular. I dare say I’m about as rack¢ 
a lot as any you’d pick up near here. T 
somehow I’ve no fancy for seeing a fell 
going to the dogs out of sheer folly. — 
spoils my pleasure, in fact.” | 

“T have been a fool, I know,” I said. | 

“Of course you have, and so you will 
unless you kick. Well, I’m off nov 
added he, taking up his hat. “I dare | 
I’ve offended you, and you'll call me 
offcious humbug. I may be a fool | 
concerning myself about a young mm 
like you; but anyhow I’ve told you w 
I think of you, 80 good night, you 

. 


le \ 
He left abruptly, before even I could 
good night, or thank him for one of 
Kmdest and most faithful lectures EK e¢ 
received in my life. 
That night, as I walked home solitar- 
felt more humble and less satisfied ~w 
myself than I had done for many 
month ne 
ne sign was that I was b 
means pate this time to lunch” 
into the extravagant resolutions to +t, 
over a new leaf which had marked 
former repentances. In fact, I said to 
self, I won't resolve to do anything ; 
God helping me, do something I will. 
tHe first thing to do would be to 
my old friend Smith, 
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mre! 


For since I lost him everything had 
gue wrong with me. 

“And yet, new, how was it possible for 
se even to speak to him ? 

Inthe midst of these reflectiqns I reached 
Syle Street, where I suddenly became 
aware that something unusual was takin, 
‘we, A small crowd was collected roun 
¢ spot where Billy was usually in the 
itof pursuing his business, and loud 
proclaimed that the occasion was 
«eof anything but peace. 

Curiosity tempted me to draw near, and 
srange sight met my view as I did so. 

atral figures of the group were Billy 
wai his “old gal,”” whom I recognised at 
«ess the woman who had so vehemently 
‘ued him in the court that memorable 
-vning weeks ago. She was a sad spec- 
ace of a woman, more than half drunk, 
uith every trace of tenderness and woman- 
223 stamped out of her features. 

iI had not recognised her by her ap- 
arince I should probably have done so 
ber occupation at that moment, for she 
jengaged in chastising her offspring 

uth all the vehemence and all the cruelty 
dher former performances. But in the 
ment case there was a difference. Billy, 
aad of taking his castigation meekly as 
‘sore, was violently resisting by shout and 

bik the attentions of his relative. This it 
ts which appeared to render the trans- 
nat so particularly interesting to the 
cokers. 

*Goit, young bantam-cock,” some one 
ns aying as I approached,~"‘ let her have 


“Give it up, do you hear, or I'll murder 
shrieked the womon. 
i i but continued 
a : t never sa a 
is age so desperately active. C) 
nggled not so inch to escape his 
‘ters blows aimed at himself, as to 
ke the clutches she made at a-necktie 
wore round his throat, which I at first 
‘upe recognised as having formerly be- 
3rd to Jack Smith. 
| This article of toilet the woman seemed 

Sire ed on having as hee #08 was 

hed on ing. @ probably con- 
‘deed it of seine value—enough, at any 
“4, fo pawn for drink ; and Billy’s violent 
‘hal to give it up only roused her 
“more to secure it. 

i wasa revolting: spectacle to watch, this 
le between mother and child. The 
‘: ring neither blow nor curse, the other 
“tt and active asa cat, watching every 
=vment of his adversary, and ready for 
‘dightest chance of escape. The crowd, 
wlasof the rights of the case, cheered 
2 bth, and only interfered when the 
¥2a, having secured the boy in her grip, 
« fairto bring the interesting encounter 
*t» abrupt an end. 

Thad not interfere, even if I had been 
¢. but was forced to stand wedged 

30 the crowd to watch the issue of the 
‘Tggle. And it was not long in coming. 
‘ziloud cheers from tho onlookers, Billy 
<iived for the seventh or eighth time to 
Tzele himself free from the clutches of 
4vdl-nigh frantic assailant, dealing her 
*thesame time a blow on the arm with 
> Uacking-brush he had all slong re- 
‘=1 in his hand. The surprise and pain 
blow, the jeers of the bystanders, 
tipsy rage of tiie woman combined 

her nearly mad. With a fearful 
ud threat sho literally flung herself 
vid fury upon her little victim. But 

‘ary Billy was too quick for her. 
ing lightly aside, he eluded her 


i 
fe 
; 


reach, and left her to fall forward with a 
heavy crash on the pavement amid the 
howls and cheers of the onlookers. 

Quick as thought the boy snatched up 
his box and brushes, and dived head first 
into the crowd just where I stood. There 
was a cry of ‘Stop him!” “ Fetch him 
back!” on all hands, and one young fellow 


near me actually made a grab at the poor. 


boy and caught him by the arm. It was 
no time for ceremony or parley. It had 
been all I could do to stand still and watch 
the sickening spectacle. Now it should 
not be my fault if, just to please a party of 
blackguards, the whole thing was to be 
repeated. 

‘ith an angry shout of ‘‘ Let him go!” 
I sprang at the fellow and struck him full 
on the chest. He dropped Billy as if he had 
been red-hot iron, and turning with livid 
face to me, stared at me for a single 
moment, and then tearing off his coat and 
clenching his fists rushed at me. 

For all I know he might have annihi- 
lated_me, but at that moment arose a cry 
of “ Police!” at the sound of which the 
crowd dispersed like beetles before a 
candle, my antagonist being among the 
first to go, leaving me and Billy alone on 
the scene, from which even the tipsy 
woman had vanished. 

It was not till the coast was all clear that 
Billy deposited his box or noticed my pre- 
sence. The exciting scene which was just 
over seemed in no way to have disturbed 
the young gentleman’s equanimity. He 
favoured me with one of his most affable 
grins and saluted me with one of his 
habitual somersaults as he said, 

“‘Shine’e boots, master? °Tother bloke 
he was ’ere at ten past seving.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better go somewhere 
else?’ I said. ‘‘ Your mother will be back 
after you.” 

“Well,” said Billy, in his usual touchy 
way, ‘‘she ain’t no concern of yourn.” 

“* Aren’t you afraid of her hurting you ?” 

“ Hurting me!” cried the boy, in tones 
of the utmost contempt, as if he had not 
been half murdered once a week for the 
last eight years. ‘‘No fear! Ain’t you 
fanny? But she ain't a-going to collar 
this ’ere choker; not if I knows it!” said 
he, taking off his new article of decoration 
with a flourish and holding it up. 

The well-worn and fined op necktie did 
not certainly look worth the battle that had 
been waged over it. 

“Why are you so particular about 
this ?’’ I asked, half guessing beforehand 
what the reply would be. 

“Pertikler!” he cried; ‘why, that 
there bloke giye me this ’ere!” 

Nothing evidently could have been more 
conclusive to Billy’s mind. I felt almost 
jealous to find how much truer Jack’s new 
friend was than his old one. 

‘‘Was he here long this evening?” I 
asked presently. 

“Yaas; he was jawing nigh on half a 
hour, he was, while I gi’en him ashine. But, 
bless you, them boots of his is pretty nigh 
*’andy wore out, and I tell him so. ‘Never 
mind, Billy,’ says he; ‘I'll be getting a 
new pair soon when I’ve got the money 
saved,’ says he. ‘I mean to get a good 
strong pair,’ says he, ‘double-soled and 
plates on the ’eels, my boy,’ he says, ‘and 
you shall polish them up every night for 
me.’ ‘I will so,’ says I. Bless you, 
governor, that there bloke’ll ’ave the 
shinicst pair of boots in town.” 

It was a sight to see thelittle grimy face 
glow as he expatiated on the grateful 
theme. 


“T suppose he didn’t—did he say any- 
thing about me?” I asked, hesitatingly. 

‘Yaas,” said Billy. ‘ ‘Says Ito him, 
‘80 t’other bloke’ (meaning you) ‘has 
lagged off,’ I says. ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘we 
don’t live together no more,’ says he. ‘I 
know all about it,’ says I; ‘I seen the cni- 
mal’ (meaning you), says I, ‘o’ Toosday.’ 
‘Did you?’ sayshe. ‘ Yaas,’ I says, ‘and 
nice and boosy he was,’ I says, ‘ at eleving 
o’clock o’ night,’ I says. ‘Did he say any- 
think about me?’ he says; and I told him, 
and he says he must go off, he says, ’cos he 
didn’t want to be ’ere, he says, when you 
come. He do talk beautiful, he does.” 

I wen‘ on my lonely way more humbled 
than ever, yet more determined, if possible, 
to recover my lost friend; yet thinking 
little or nothing of the greater and ever 
present Friend against whom I had sinndi. 

But it was not to he for many days yet. 

Smith always avoided me at the office 
in the same marked, almost contemptu- 
ous way, so that it was utterly impossible 
to make any advances to a reconciliation. 
The idea of writing to him occurred to me 
more than once, but the thought that he 
might throw my letter into the fire unread 
deterred me. No, the only thing was to 
bear my humiliation, and wait for a 
chance. 

Doubleday’s lecture had wrought a con- 
siderable change in my habits. AlthoughI 
found it impossible all at once to give up 
consorting with ‘‘the usual lot,” especially 
those of them (now not a few) to whom 
owed money, I was yet a good deal more 
chary of my complaisance, and, less influ- 
enced by their example in ordinary matters. 
I succeeded, greatly to my own satisfacticn 
and much to every one else’s surprise, in 
making myself distinctly disagreeable on 
more than one occasion, which Doubleday 
looked upon as a very healthy sign, and 
which, though it involved me in a good 
deal of persecution at the time, did not 
seriously affect my position as a member of 
their honourable society. 

How I wished I might once more call 
Jack Smith my friend, and cast off once for 
all these other shallow acquaintances ! 

During these wretched weeks Billy be- 
came my chief comforter, for he of all 
people was the only one I could talk to 
about Jack. a aiks by Styl 

I always arran; my W: tyle 
Street so a8 to pass his “‘place of business” 
after the time when I knew Jack would 
have left, and then eagerly drank in all the 
news I could hear of my lost friend. 

One evening, a week after the adventure 
with Billy and his mother just recorded, 
the boy greeted me with most extraordi- 
nary and mysterious demonstrations of 
importance aud glee. He walked at least 
half a dozen times round his box on his 
hands before he would say a word, and 
then indulged in such a series of winks 
and grimaces as almost drove me inte 
impatience. . 

“ Whatever’s the matter with you?” I 
asked, when this performance had been 
going on for some time. “ 

“Oh my!—ain’'t it a game?” he 
chuckled. : 

«What's a game?” I demanded. 

‘“Why—oh, ain’t you a flat, though °— 
why, them there boots!” 

“What boots? Why can’t you talk 
sense?” : 

“Why, that there bloke’s boots. WhenI 
was a-shinin’ of em, if the sole of one on’em 
don’t come clean off |” he cried, with grin, 

“T don’t see anything so very amusing 
in that,” I replied. ; 
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**He’s gone off to get ’em sewed on,” 
continued the boy, beaming all over; ‘and 
he’s a-coming back this way to show me. 
Bless you, they’ll never sew that there sole 
on. The upper wouldn’t hold it—you see 
V it does.” 

“He will have to get a new pair,” I said. 

“Why, he ain’t got the browns. He’s 
a-saving up, but it'll be a month afore 
he’s got the brass.” 

Here Billy positively langhed, so that I 
felt strongly inclined to give him a box on 
the car for his levity. 


‘And it's been a-rainin’ all day,” con- of a neighbouring lamp-post shine full or 


tinued he, jocularly, ‘‘and the streets is all | the 
_lifte 


one marsk of muck.” 


avement, as with jubilant face hi 
up his box and disclesed—a pair o 


‘Poor fellow!” said I. ‘I wish I could : new double-soled lace boots ! 


lend him a pair of mine.” 


“ Them’s for him,” he said, in an excite 


‘‘Ga on,” cried Billy, scornfully, drop- whisper. 


ping on his knees before his box. 
“T say, guv’nor,” eaid he, in a sudden 


mysterious tone, ‘‘can you keep it mum?” ! 


“* Yes—what ?” I asked. 


“For him? Why, Billy, wherever dic 


they come from ?” 


Hia grimy face turned up to mine al 


aglow with pride and triumph as he an 


He looked carefully up the street and swered, 


then down, and then all round. No one, 
was near. He moved so as to let the light | 


GODFREY MORGAN: 


A CALIFORNIAN MYSTERY. 


By Jugs Vernr, 


Author of “ The Giant Raft,” “ The Cryptogram,” ete, 


“ Stole ’em !” 
(To be continued.) 


CHAPTER XXII.—WHICH CONCLUDES BY EXPLAINING WHAT Ur TO NOW HAD APPEARED INEXPLICABLE. 


A’ the same instant a fearful explosion 
occurred. The sequoia, violently 


wrenched, trembled from its roots to its 
summit. 

It was the reserve of gunpowder which 
had exploded inside Will Tree, and the air, 


violently expelled from the opening, rushed 
forth like the gas from a discharging gun. 

Godfrey and Carefinotu were almost torn 
from their resting-places. Had Tartlet 
not been:lashed -to the branch, he would 
assuredly have been hurled to the ground. 


The mysterious Island. 


The wild beasts, terrified at the e 
plosion, and more or leas wounded, h 
taken to flight. 

But at the same time the conflagratic 
fed by the sudden combustion of the po 
der, had considerably extended. It swift 
grew in dimensions as it crept up t 
enormous stem. 

Large tongues of flame lapped the i 
terior, and the highest’ soon reached t 
fork, and the dead wood snapped a 
crackled like shots from a revolver. 
huge glare lighted up, not only the gro 
of giant trees, but even the whole of 1 
coast from Flag Point to the southern ca 
of Dream Bay. 

Soon the fire had reached-the lov 
branches of the sequoia, and threatened 
invade the spot where Godfrey and 
companions had taken refuge. Were tl 
then to be devoured by the flames, w 
which they could not battle, or had tt 


but the last resource of throwing the 


selves to the ground to escape being bu. 
alive? In either cese they must die ! 

Godfrey sought about for some meane 
escape. Hesawnone! Already the lov 
branches were ablaze and a dense sux 
was struggling with the first gleams 
dawn which were rising in the east. 

At this moment there was a horri 
crash of rending and breaking. ° 
sequoia, burnt to the very roots, crac] 
violently—it toppled over—it fell ! 

But as it fell the stem met the stem: 
the trees which environed it; their pow 
ful branches were mingled with its o: 
and so it remained obliquely cradled at 
angle of about forty-five degrees from 
ground, 

At- the moment that the sequoia 1 


Godfrey and his companions belie 
themselves lost ! 
“Nineteeth of January!” exclaime: 


voice, which Godfrey, in spite of 
astonishment, immediately recognised. 
It was Carefinotu! ‘Yes, Carefinotu 
just pronounced these words, and in t 
nglish language which up to then he 
seemed unable to speak or to understar 
‘“What did you say?” asked Godf: 
as he followed him along the branches. 
“T said, Mr. Morgan,” answered C; 
finotu, ‘that to day your Uncle 1 
ought to reach us, and that if he doe 
turn up we are done for!” 
At that instant, and before God: 
could reply, the report of firearms 
heard not far from Will Tree. 
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At the same time one of those rain 
storms, regular cataracts in their fury, fell 
in a torrential shower just as the flames 
devouring the lower branches were threat- 
| ening to seize upom the trees against which 
| Will Tree was resting. 

What was Godfrey to think after this 
sies of inexplicable events? Carefinotu 
yeaking English like a cockney, calling 
lim by his name, announcing the early 
amival of Uncle Will, and then the sudden 
report of the firearms ? 

He asked himself if he had gone mad; 
tut he had no time for insoluble ques- 
tins, for below him—hardly five minutes 
after the first sound of the guns—a body 
of ssilors appeared hurrying through the 


trees. 

Godfrey and Carefinotu slipped down 
as the stem, the interior of which was 
| But the moment that Godfrey touched 
the ground, he heard himself spoken to, 
, ad by two voices which even in his 
twuble it was impossible for him not to 


{« Nephew Godfrey, I have the honour 
tosalute you !”? 


“Godfrey! Dear Godfrey!” 

“Unele Will! Phina! You!” ex- 
csimed Godfrey, astounded. 

Three seconds afterwards he was in 


| 
| suebody’s arms, and was clasping that 
smebody in his own. 
| At the same time two sailors, at the order 
@ Captain Turcott, who was in command, 
cimbed up along the sequoia to set Turtlet 
te, and, with all due respect, pluck him 
| tum the branch as if he were a fruit. 
| dnd then the questions, the answers, the 
| aplanations which passed! 
| *“Unele Will! ouP” 

“Yes! me! ’? 

“and how did you discover Phina 
Idand 2” 


“Phina Island ! ”” ena rere Waliees Ww. 
Ecderap, ‘* You should sa: meer 
idend!” Well, it wasn’t very di celt, I 
bught it six months ago!” 

“Spencer Island ! ’’ 

“And you gave my name to it, you dear 
Sodfrey !? said the young lady. 

“The new name is a good one, and we 
si keep to it,’” answered the uncle; ‘but 
‘ geographers this is Spencer Island, 
aly three days’ journey from San Fran- 
as0,on which I thought it would be a 
vod plan for you to serve your appren- 
wship to the Crusoe business!” 

“Oh! Uncle! Uncle Will! What is 
you say P’? exclaimed Godfrey. ‘ Well, 
ya are in earnest, I can only answer 
“tI deserved it! But then, Uncle Will, 
‘wreck of the Dream!” 

“Sham!” replied William W. Kolderup, 
vio hed never seemed in such a good 
tmour before. ‘* The Dream was quietly 
=k by means of her water ballast accord- 
2 to the instructions I had given Turcott. 
‘athought she sank for good, but when 
& in saw that you and Tartlet had 
= sfely to land he brought her up and 
eaned away. ‘Three days later he got 
|&kto San Francisco, and he it is who 
brought us to Spencer Island on the 
‘2 we fixed 1°? : 
| “Then none of the crew perished in the 
wk >? 

“None— ess it was the unhappy 
hot Bncavrest himself away omen 
ei ould not be found!” 

But the canoe ? ”” 
The canoe was of my own 


Stam ! 


» What could I do, Mr. Kolderup? I 


“Yes,” answered Godfrey. 


“He twice at what he heard ! 


saved my life—once from a bear, once ject of such a mystification, he, a professor 


from a gers 
“The 


of dancing and deportment ! 
ear was sham! the tiger was | vancing with much dignity, he observed, 


And so ad- 


sham!” laughed William W. Kolderup. | 
‘Both of them were stuffed with straw, 

and landed before you saw them with Jup 

Brass and his companions !” 

“But he moved his head and his 
paws!” : 

“‘ By means of-2 spring which Jup Brass 
had fixed during the night a few hours 
before the meetings which were prepared 
for you.” 5 

‘What ! all of them?” repeated God- 
frey, a little ashamed at having been taken 
in by these artitices. 

‘Yes ! Things were going too smoothly 

in -your island, and we had to get up a 
little excitement !” 
- “Then,” answered Godfrey, who had 
begun to laugh, ‘‘if you wished to make 
matters unpleasant for us, why did you 
send us the box which contained every- 
thing we wanted?” 3 

“A box?” answered William W. Kol- | 
deran; ‘“What box ? I never sent you a 
box! ‘Perhaps by chance—” i 
' And as he said so he looked towards 
Phina, who cast down her eyes and turned 
away her head. 

“Oh! indeed !—a box! but then Phina 
must have had an accomplice—” 

“And Uncle Will turned towards Captain 
Turcott, who laughingly answered, 


can sometimes resist you—but Miss Phina ; 
—it was too difficult!. And four months 
ago, when you sent me to look round the | 
island, I landed the box from my boat—” 
‘Dearest Phina!” said Godfrey, seizing 
the young lady’s hand. 
“Turcott, you promised to keep the 


lephev’ Godfrey, | have the honour to salute you! 


secret !’’ said Phina, with a blush: 
And Uncle William W, Kolderup, shaking | 


“Mr. William Kolderup . will -hardly 
assert, I imagine, that the enormous cro- 
codile, of which I was nearly the unhappy 
victim, was made of pasteboard and wound 
up with aspring?”) "> a 

“©A crocodile?” ‘replied the uncle: 

“Yes, Mr. Kolderup,” said Carefinotu, 
to whom we had better return his proper 
nanie of Jup Brass. ‘ Yes, a‘real live 
crocodile, which went for Mr. Tartlet, and 
which I did not bring in my collection!” 

Godfrey then related what had happened, 
the sudden appearance of the wild beasts 
in such numbers, real lions, real tigers, real 
panthers, and then the invasion of the 
snakes, of which during four months they 
had not seen a single specimen in the 
island! : 

William W. Kolderup at. this was quite 
disconcerted. He knew nothing about it. 
Spencer Island—it bad been‘ known for a 
long time—never had any wild beasts, did 
not possess even a single noxious animal; 
it was so stated in the deeds of sale. 

‘Neither did he understand what Godfrey 
told him of the attempts he had made: to 
discover the origin of the smoke which had 
appeared at different points on the island. 


| And he seemed very much troubled to find 


that all had not passed on the island ac- 
cording to his instructions, and that the 
prepremme: had been seriously interfered 
with. ‘ 

As for Tartlet, he was not the sort of man 
to be humbugged. For his part he would 
admit nothing, neither the sham shipwreck, 
nor the sham savages, nor the sham auimals, 
and above all he would never give up the 
glory which he had gained in shooting with 
the first shot from his gan the chief of the 
Polynesian tribe—one jof the servants of 
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the Kolderup establishment, who turned 
out to be as well as he was. 

All was described, all was explained, 
except the serious matter of the real wild 
beasts and the unknown smoke. Uncle 
Will became very thoughtful about this. 
But, like a practical man, he put off, by an 
effort of the will, the solution of the pro- 
blems, and addressing his nephew, 

“Godfrey,” said he, ‘you have always 
been so fond of islands, that Iam sure it 
will please you to hear that this is yours— 
wholly yours! I make you a present of 
it! You can do what you like with it! I 
never dreamt of bringing you away by 
force; and I would not take you away 
from it! Be then a Crusoe for the rest of 
your life, if your heart tells you to—” 

“I!” answered Godfrey. “I! All my 
life!” 

Phina stepped forward. 

“«Godfrey,” she asked, ‘‘ would you like 
to remain on your island ?” : 

«I would rather die!” he exclaimed. 

But immediately he added, as he took 
the young lady’s hand, ‘‘ Well. yes, I will 
remain, but on three conditions. The first 
is, you stay with me, dearest Phina; the 
second is, that Uncle Will lives with us; 
and the third is, that the chaplain of the 
Dream marries us this very day!” 

“There is no chaplain on board the 
Dream, Godfrey!” replied Uncle Will. 
** You know that very well. But I think 
there is still one left in San Francisco, and 
that we can find some worthy minister to 
perform the service! I believe I read your 
thoughts when I say that before to-morrow 
we shall put to sen again!” 

Then Phina and Uncle Will asked God- 
frey to do the honours of his island. 
Behold them, then, walking under the 
group of sequoias, along the stream up to 
the little bridge. 

Alas! of the habitation at Will Tree 
nothing remained. The fire completely 
devoured the dwelling in the base of the 
tree! Without the arrival of William W. 
Kolderup, what with the approachin 
winter, the destruction of their stores, an 
the genuine wild beasts in the island, our 
Crusoes would have deserved to be pitied. 

“Uncle Will! ” said Godfrey ; ‘‘ if I gave 
the island the name of Phina, let mo add 
that I gave our dwelling the name of Will 
Tree!” 

‘* Well,” answered the uncle, ‘‘ we will 
take away some of the seed and plant it in 
my garden at ’Frisco!” 

During the walk they noticed some wild 
animals in the distance, but they dared not 
attack so formidable a party as the sailors 
of the Dream. But none the less was their 
presence sbsolutely incomprehensible. 

Then they returned on board, not with- 
out Tartlet asking permission to bring off 
‘“his crocodile ”’—a permission which was 


at . 

That evening the pgrty were united in 
the saloon of the Dream, and there was 
quite a cheerful dinner to celebrate the end 
of the adventures of Godfrey Morgan and 
his marriage with Phina Hollaney. 

On the morrow, the 20th of January, 
the Dream set sail under the command of 
Captain Turcott. At eight o’clock in the 
morning Godfrey, not without emotion, 
saw the horizon in the west wipe out, as if 
it were a shadow, the island on which he 
had been to school for six months—a 
school of which he never forgot the lessons. 

The passage was rapid; the sea magni- 
ficent; the wind favourable. This time 
the Dream went straight to her destina- 
tion, There was no one to be mystified! 


She made no tackings without number as 
on the first voyage! She did not lose 
during the night what she had gained 
during the day! 

And so on the 23rd of January, after 
passing at noon through the Golden Gate, 
she entered the vast bay of San Francisco, 
and came alongside the wharf in Merchant 
Street. 

And what did they then see ? 

They saw issue from the hold a man 
who, having swum to the Dream during 
the night while she was anchored at Phina 
Island, had succeeded in stowing himself 
away for the second time! 

And who was this man ? 

It was the Chinaman, Seng Vou, who 
had made the passage back as he had made 
the passage out! 

Seng Vou advanced towards William W. 
Kolderup. : 

“T hope, Mr. Kolderup, you will pardon 
me,” said he, very politely. ‘‘When I 
took my passage in the Dream I thought 
she was going direct to Shanghai, and 
then I should have reached my country, 
but I leave her now, and return to San 
Francisco.” 

Every one, astounded at the apparition, 
knew not what to answer, and laughingly 
gazed at the intruder. 

“But,” said William W. Kolderup, at 
last, “‘ you have not remained six months 
in the hold, I suppose ?”” 

‘“No,” answered Seng Vou. 

““Where have you been, then?” 

“On the island!” 

“You!” exclaimed Godfrey. 

“Yes.” 

‘* Then the smoke >” 

“‘A man must have a fire!” 

“And you did not attempt to come to 
us, to share our living?” 

“A Chinaman likes to live alone,” 
quietly replied Seng Vou. ‘‘He is suffi- 
cient for himself and he wants no one! ” 

And thereuy this eccentric individual 
bowed to William W. Kolderup, landed, 
and disappeared. 

“ That 18 the stuff they make real Crusoes 
of!” observed Uncle Will. ‘‘ Look at him 
and see if you are like him! It does not 
matter; the English race would do no good 
by absorbing fellows of that stamp!” 

“Good!” said Godfrey, ‘the smoke is 
explained by the presence of Seng Vou; 
but the beasts ?” 

““And my crocodile!” added Tartlet; 
“(I should like some one to explain my. 
crocodile!” 

William W. Kolderup seemed much em- 
barrassed, and feeling in turn quite mysti- 
fied, passed his hand over his forehead 
as if to clear the clouds away. 

‘We shall know later on,” he said. 
fs everything is found by him who knows 
how to seek!” 

A few days afterwards there was cele- 
brated with great pomp the wedding of 
the nephew and pupil of William W. Kol- 
derup. That the young couple were made 
much of by all the friends of the wealthy 
merchant can easily be imagined. 

At the ceremony Tartlet was perfect in 
bearing, in everything, and the pupil did 
honour to the celebrated professor of danc- 
ing and deportment. 

Now Tartlet had an idea. Not being 
able to mount his crocodile on a scarf-pin— 
and much he regretted it—he resolved to 
have it stuffed. The animal prepared in 
this fashion, hung from the ceiling, with 
the jaws half open, and the paws out- 
spread, would make a fine ornament for 


| his room, 


The crocodile was consequently sent to 
a famous taxidermist, and he brought it 
back to Tartlet a few days afterwards. 

Every one came to admire the monster 
who had almost made a meal of Tartlet. 

“You know, Mr. Kolderup, where the 
animal came from?” said the celebrated 
taxidermist, presenting his bill. 

“No, I do not,” answered Uncle Will. 

$6 But it had a label underneath its cara- 

ace,” 
‘A label!” exclaimed Godfrey. 

“Here it is,” said the celebrated taxi- 
dermist. 

And he held out a piece of leather on 
which, in idelible ink, were written these 
words, 


“From Hagenbeck, Hamburg, 
“To J. R. Taskinar, Stockton, U.s.4.” 


When William W. Kolderup had read 
these words he burst into a shout of 
laughter. 

He understood all. 

It was his enemy, J. R. Taskinar, his 
conquered competitor, who, to be revenged, 
had bought a cargo of wild beasts, reptiles, 
and other objectionable creatures from a 
well-known purveyor to the menageries of 
both hemispheres, and had landed them at 
night in several voyages to Spencer Island. 
It had cost him a good deal, no doubt, to 
do so; but he had succeeded in infesting 
the property of his rival, as the English 
did Martinique, if we are to believe the 


legend, .before it was handed over to 
France. 

There was thus no more to explain of 
the remarkable occurrences on Phina 
Island. 

“Well done!” exclaimed William W. 
Kolderup. ‘I could not have done better 
myself!” 

“« But with those terrible creatures,” said 
Phina, ‘‘ Spencer Island—” . 

“ Phina Island,” interrupted Godfrey. 

“‘Phina Island,” continued the bride, 
with a smile, “is quite uninhabitable.” 

“Bah!” answered Uncle Will; ‘we 
can wait till the last lion has ea’ 2n up the 
last tiger!” 

“And then, dearest Phina,” said God- 
frey, ‘‘you will not be afraid to pass.a 
season there with me?” 

“With you, my dear husband, I fear 
nothing from anywhere,” answered Phina, 
“‘and as you have not had your voyage 
round the world—” 

“We will have it together,” said God- 
frey, “‘and if an unlucky chance should 
ever make me a real Crusoe—” 

‘You will ever have near you the most 
devoted of Crusoe-esses |” 


(THE END.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Lovis Rovssz.er. 


CHAPTER XXII.—WASHINGTON’S PLAN. 


0" the 3rd of September, 1781, Phila- 
delphia awoke to the sound of her 
bells ringing out their loudest and cheer- 
fullest. Since sunrise the houses had been 
hidden beneath gay-coloured draperies and 
garlands of flowers, while from every win- 
dow there floated the banner of the United 

L States, mingling its dazzling stripes with 
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the white and golden lilies of France. 
Early the busy crowds in their Sunday 
clothes began to fill the Principal streets, 
and every face looked glad. Never since 
the famous day when the representatives of 
the colonies had proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of America had the city of the Friends 
given way to so general and exuberant a 

lemonstration. The prim Methodists, 
even the grave Quakers, were in no way 
backward in the expression of their satis- 
faction in a manner little conformable to 
their character. 

What then had happened to throw these 
worthy people into such an ecstasy of good 
humour? Had the English abandoned the 
struggie, embarked in their ships, and gone 
off to old England? or had Washington in 
@ pitched battle annihilated Clinton ? 

Nothing of the sort; but the American 
army had entered Philadelphia, and the 
French army was to follow on that very 
day. With consummate ability Washing- 
ton had set Clinton off on a false scent, and 
without striking 9 blow had achieved the 
passage of Virginia which the English 
general had disputed so long. Quickly 

g New York, which lay waiting to 
be besieged, he bad traversed Pennsylvania 
and hurried to join La Fayette, who held 
Cornwallis shut up in Yorktown. The 
Franco-American army of the north was 
to join hands with that of the south, and 
it was patent to the eyes of all that Corn- 
wallis could not resist their combined 
efforts, particularly as a French fleet had 
just been signalled entering Chesapeake 
Bay. ; 
at this news the American patriots who 
were assembled in Congress gave way to 
paroxysms of delight. Success was not as 
zat, ner setosh Waskingto phere many: 

lays of an ashington’s daring an 
fortunate manoeuvre had appeared like the 
first ray of the sun piercing the veil of 
black clouds and preparing to victoriously 
disperse them. 

As we have said, Washington had arrived 
unexpectedly the evening before, and the 
citizens, hastening to meet him, had seen 
with deep feeling defile through the streets 
of Philadelphia that handful of old men, 
negroes, and mere Jads, wan and tattered 
and barefooted, which represented the 
National army. Every hat was raised as 
the heroic militia went by, and with loud 
hburrahs ‘‘ the Father of his Country” was 


greeted. 

To-day the town was in gala trim. It 
was not their sons that they expected—and 
they were proud of them despite their tat- 
ters—but the strangers, the friends, the 
valiant soldiers sent by France to the suc- 
cour of America, to whom a worthy re- 
ception was due. 

Since the morning all the churches of 
the city—and there were many of them— 
had been ringing out their joyous peals. 
About eleven o’clock the cannons added 
their graff voices to the concert, and soon 
an immonse murmur arose and swelled 
along through the crowd. 

«The French are coming!” 

The general-in-chief, Count Rochambeau, 
surrounded by his aides-de-camp, De Vau- 
ban, De Closen, and De Fersey, and a bril- 
liant staff, at length entered the square, 
where, drawn up before the State House, 
were waiting the Members of Congress. 
Putting spurs to his horse,he advanced and 
saluted with his three-cornered hat the 
President of the Confederation, who gravely 
returned his greeting. And then the hats 
of the spectators flew into the air, and there 
rose a mighty shout of, 


ce Bravo, France! Hurrah for the French- 
men!’ 

Count Rochambeau having saluted the 
Congress, crossed the square, and, with his 
officers, took up his position by the side of 
General Washington. 

Then the march in commenced—opened 
by Viomenil’s brigade, the Royal Auvergne 
at the head. 

At the sight of these superb soldiers, 
clothed in their white and blue, swinging 
along in perfect order, smart and trim as 
if they had just come out of barracks, the 
enthusiasm became indescribable. The men 
were hoarse with hurrahing, the women at 
the windows and balconies threw flowers 
and waved their handkerchiefs till they 
were tired. Some of the patriots thought 
with sorrow of the tattered militia of the 
evening before, which afforded such a mise- 
rable contrast, but even these applauded, 
saying that the day would come when the 
American troops would be as 
Pesseneable, and that they would owe their 

ing so to these very Frenchmen. 

Here again La Ramée met with his cus- 


tomary success, and the crowd gave him a | 


little ovation to himself when, arriving 
before the Congress, he stopped, and, as a 
salute, sent his heavy cane whirling in the 
air and caught it gracefully in his out- 
stretched hands. 

After the Royal Auvergne came the BSois- 
sonnais, who, with their bearskin bonnets 
and white and red plume and their turned- 
back embroidered skirts, were much ad- 
mited. These were followed by the natty 


hussars, led by the most elegant and most | 
intrepid officer in the army, the handsome | 


Duc de Lauzun. 

All the troops—infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery—came in for general admiration, 
and when the march past had ended, and 
the soldiers were dismissed, the inhabitants 
swarmed round and struggled for the 
honour of pressing on them their hospi- 
tality. 

The good citizens of Philadelphia threw 
so much ardour into their well-meaning 
invitations that the soldiers, harassed and 
bothered on all sides, knew not which to 
accept. 

La Ramée appeared to be favoured with 
more votes than any. He had become the 

rey of a group of fanatic friends, who not 
boing able to secure the man with the cane 
asa whole, seemed anxious to bear him off 
in parts. 

Ralph, like a good corporal, endeavoured 
to protect his superior officer from the 
quartering with which he was threatened, 

ut he would doubtless have been helpless 
had not unexpected assistance arrived. 
He was just being dragged off when he 
heard himself called by his name, and 
turning his head perceived his friend Pierre 
Michaux, who, elbowing his way through 
the crowd, said to the assailants, 

“<It is no good, sirs, these gentlemen are 
already engaged.” 

The young militiaman having, not with- 
out difficulty, rejoined his friends, managed 
to get rid of their fervent admirers and 
drew them away from the group. 

“You arrived just in time,” said Ralph, 
when they had come out of the mélée; ‘‘a 
little later and we should havo been torn 
to pieces.” 

“Ah! gallant fellows! good fellows!” 
said La Ramée, rubbing his sides; ‘‘no 
doivg things by halves among them, no 
half-hearted hand-shakings there! How 
friendly they are, and how strong they 
are! For two pins, if I was Mr. Oua— 
you know the rest—I would get some of 


od and as | 


them together, and make a famous regi- 
ment of them. What fists! my arms and 
shoulders are quite sore, and my back has 
had at least half a dozen whacks which 
were intended for other people; I am sure 
of that.” 

“You must not be an 
said Pierre; ‘‘ they are so g. 
here.” 

“TI bear them no malice,” said La 
Ramée; ‘on the contrary, I admire 
them.” 

‘* But where are you going to take us?” 
asked Ralph of the young militiaman. ‘I 
know that in saying that we were engaged 
you only wanted to free us from our 
effusive friends.” 

“Not so,” answered Pierre; ‘‘ you are, 
as I said, engaged, and invited in advance. 
Tam going to take you to the house of the 
man whom all Americans know and respect, 
and whom all who bear the name of Aca- 
dian love as a father—that is to say, to 
Antoine Benezet. He is an old friend of 
my grandfather's. Yesterday, when I 
arrived, I went at once to see him, and he ~ 
offered mo his hospitality. When I told 
him your story he made me promise that I 
would not allow you to go where than 
to him.” 

‘Ts he a Frenchman?” asked Ralph. 

‘ He is to-day a good American, devoted 
entirely to our cause and our country,” 
said Pierre; ‘(but he was born in Old 
France, at St. Quentin, whence his people 
were driven by religious persecution.” 

As he spoke Pierre had conducted his 
friends towards one of the extremities of 
the town, and introduced them into an 
unpretending house, at the bottom of a 
lane, whose silence contrasted with the 
noisy tumult of the rest of the town. 

An old servant in a Quakeress bonnet 
admitted them te a courtyard, where they 
found the master of the house occupied in 
reading the Bible. He was a fine, noble 
old man, of benevolent aspect, and rose as 
he saw his guests arrive, greeting them 
with these words, ‘ Welcome, gentlemen. 
Allow me to say, with every other Ameri- 
can, ‘You are our brothers, and the libe- 
rators of our country !’” 

“We thank you, sir,” said Ralph, “as 
much for your kind reception as for the 
honour you have done us in choosing us as 
your guests, humble as we are in rank and 
name.” 

“It is with the humblest instruments 
that the noblest works are achieved,” said 
Benezet. ‘‘ What is rank and position to 
me? For me you are France, and it is 
France that I honour in honouring you.” 
Then, to put an end to these compliments, 
he added, ‘‘ But you ought to be hungry 
after such long marches. I will not keep 
you waiting long. Come in; luncheon is 
waiting.” 

Entering the dining-room, they were 
soon seated before a solid hodge-podge, 
the attack on which was preceded by a 
short grace from Benezct. 

La Ramée was dying with hunger, and 
ate heartily. Then, when the cloth was 
removed, the talk continued. 

“Indeed, sirs,” said Antoine Benezct, 
‘your arrival in this town was 80 unex- 
pected that when the news reached us very 
few would believe it. Old as I am, and 
living hero amongst the poor, I am not up 
to date in what is going on, and I am 
curious to learn how, without giving battle, 
our beloved Washington was able to win 
such a victory—if, of course, there is ne 
indiscretion in asking you about such 
matters,” 


with them,” 
to see you 
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“We are allowed to tell you all that we 
Rnow,” said Ralph; ‘‘ and you are hardly, 
in any case, the man to betray your 
eountry’s secrets. 

“*¥¢ was not till a year after our arrival in 
this country that we emerged from the 


inaction which was so galling tous. On the 


| Rochambeau came to inspect this part of 
the line. 

‘‘A small island in the middle, of the 

strait hiding us from the view of the camp, 

| the generals resolved to advance there so 

as to. reconnoitre the position and allow the 

| engineers to measure the width of the arm 


| 1 


“La Ramée appeared to be favoured with more Votes than any.” 


%h of last July, when our army united 
with the American militia at the camp of 
Philipsburg, we all thought that the last 
moment had come, and that Washington 
Was preparing for an important effort. 

se fa fact, on the 14th of July it became 
evident to everybody that we were going 


Yo lay siege to New York. From that! 


moment we were continually on the move, 
Aarassing the English troops and driving 
them behind their entrenchments, while 
eur sappers pretended to begin their works 
ef approach. ; 
“Both ourselves and the American 
' militia were making continual reconnais- 
zances up to the enemy’s works. That cost 
as a good many men, but it kept the 
English perpetually on the alert, and, 
above all, convinced Clinton that our ob- 
ject was to shut him up in New York. 
This was precisely what Washington 
wanted. 


of the sea which ted the island from 
the English bank. Baron de I’Estrade, our 
colonel, with a few'men, of whom I was 
one, and a small squadron of American 
‘dragoons, accompanied the reconnaissance. 
Now. this island was joined to the shore 
where we were by 8 narrow causeway 
leading to a mill, and. this enabled us, the 
' tide being out, te go there dry-footed. 

|. “While the engineers were engaged 
| in their trigonometrical operations we kept 
ourselves hidden behind a group of trees 


“One of our reconnaissances, however, 
cost us very dear, and might perhaps at 
one blow have ruined the hopes of the 
Americans.” 

“‘ How so?” interrupted Benezet deeply 
interested. e 

“Yes,” continued Ralph; ‘one day the 
English were just on the point of taking 
pusoners both Rochambeau and Washing- 

n,” . 

‘That would have been a disaster,” said 
the old man—‘‘an irreparable calamity ! | 
But how could such a thing happen ?” 

“‘A detachment of our regiment had 
been told off to watch the beach on the | 
*-ce of Long Island, where the enemy had 

‘ly strong post, when Washington and 


, 


of a hedge, and, worn out with fatigue, 
were fast asleep. But time was getting on, 
and our colonel hesitated to interrapt the 
repose of the two generals. At last he 
decided to awaken them. 

“We quickly returned towards the mill 

causeway we had croseed in the morning; 
it was covered with water. Our embar- 
rassment increased when we heard the 
cannon, for the enemy had perceived us, 
and doubtless, suspecting that we had with 
us the two chiefs of the army, was pre- 
paring to send his boats in pursuit. Hap- 
pily, we soon found on the island a couple 
of pants, in which generals and soldiers 
embarked, taking with us the saddles and 
_ trappings of the horses, which were driven 
| into the water and swam to land. 
; _  Aswe neared the bank the English boats 
‘doubled the island, but our riflemen kept 
them at bay. Had we been a few moments 
later we should all have been captured.” 

“The hand of Providence evidently pro- 
tected you,” said Benezet, with fervour. 

‘‘8o,” continued Ralph, ‘‘ the operations 
continued, and we were all persuaded that 
we were to remain for months before New 
York. The siege promised to be a long 
one, for the English had erected some most 
formidable works. 

“T have heard that at this time Wash- 
ington, in order to convince Clinton of his 
intention to besiege him, wrote a confiden- 
tial letter to the Marquis de la Fayctte, in 
which he begged him to leave Virginia in 
all haste and come and help him take New 
York, and matters were so arranged that 
this letter fell into the hands of the 
enemy. . 

“And thus it was that Clinton was shut 
up in New York, when the bulk of us re- 
ceived orders to strike our camp on the 
19th of August, and, without sound of drum 
or trumpet, take the road to Virginia. We 
already bad ten days’ start before the 
English general, waiting behind his ram- 
parts, discovered our real movement. H¢ 
could not stop us then, and here we are. 

“« Now it seems we are to march on York- 
town, where the Marquis de Ja Fayette i 
already half besieging Lord Cornwallis. 
Our colonel said yesterday, in my hearing. 
that he thought the war would be ove: 
before the winter.” 

‘‘ May Heaven grant it so!” said Bene- 
zet. ‘‘ Already the success has been great 
and I seem to see liberty dawning at last, 


My spirit is doubly glad. Arrived at the 


Rochambeau entered the Square. 


close to the sea, so as to avoid drawing on | 


us the fire of two frigates which were 
moored in the strait. e operation took 
some time. Washington and shambeau, 
who had passed the night on horseback, 
were stretched on their cloaks at the foot 


end of my long career, it has been give: 
me to see France, the country of m- 
fathers, breaking the fetters of that grea 
American people who opened their arms t 
me in the days of my exile.” 

(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY 


O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gonpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—STANLEY FINDS A NEW FRIEND—THE JOURNEY SOUTH—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE—ARRIVAL AT THE OLD PLANTATION. 


(\"* hero’s introduction to his uncle—in 

the flesh, I mean—was somewhat ori- 

sual, to say the very least of it. True to 

bis promise, Coptess Mackinlay had dis- 
hed a trus 


’s name—arrived, and during that 
Stanley located himself—to use a 
Tanke expression —at the Westminster 
Hite, and forthwith set about seeing all 
2 sights he could. 

There were plenty of fellows willing to 
“tout” him around, but he very wisely 
mated all such with distrust. Whatever 
tewanted to know he sought information 
vsat at the office, and the landlord was 
axedingly kind to him. So Stanleyroamed 
il by himself in the beautiful park, and 
*tugh the spacious streets, and in the 


ju® of ice, and then coughed and 
is a coloured ‘gentleman,’ 

©, down below who has just called on 
I reckon you don't want to see any 
softhat sort. Shall I tell him to go 

his business ? ’” 

“0h, no!” cried Stanley, O’Grahame, 
; out of bed ; “ that is my uncle's 
Srvant, and he has called to take me 
be Get breakfast for us both in twenty 


said, ‘the guv’nor wouldn't care to have’ He stocped low as he came in, more 
a coloured gentleman in the saloon among | from habit probably than anything else, 
white folks, unless it were to wait at the for the bedroom door was over seven feet 
table.” igh. 

Stanley, young as he was, felt angry. | @ was by no means repulsive-looking, 
Was he actually in New York? Was he however. What a cheerful jolly face he 
positively among the people who fought had to be sure! And when he smiled, 
and bled for the abolition of slavery ? | which he did very often, almost whenever 

“Bring the breakfast. here,” he said, he talked, he showed a mouthful of ivory 
with decision ; “and tell the gentleman to | that a young elephant might have envied. 
come up.” | Sambo was on particularly good terms 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders and | with himself; the fact is, hc was the pet 
retired. | servant of old Captain Mackinlay, his 

Shortly after, with a premonitory tap at master. 
the door, Sambo himself entered. | **I’se Sambo,” he said, as soon as his 

Now Stanley had seen plenty of niggers head was through the doorway, “and I’se 
since his arrival in New York, but so tall come to fetch you.” : 
and sturdy a black man as this it had | Then he burst out laughing, and walked 
never before been his lot to witness. | right round Stanley, and looked at him up 


“The next moment the big Negro was sprawling on his back.” 
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and down and all over, just as if our young 
hero had been a horse, and he was trying 
to find out whether or not he were fault- 
free previous to purchase. 

“Ah! Yah!” he laughed. ‘Yuh! yah! 
yah! Am you de leetle boy I’se sent to 
fetch? Yah! yah! Why you am nearly 
as big as dis child hisself, and massa say 
Tse going to meet aleetle boy. ‘Only 
twelve,’ he say, ‘take care ob de poor leetle 
chile, Sambo, take care ob him.’ Yah! 
yal! yah!” 

Stanley was half angry, but for the life 
of him he could not help smiling, because 
Sambo laughed so heartily. 

Sambo was well dressed in a suit of 
black, and wore rings on his fingers as big 
as knuckle-dusters, and a gold watch aud 
a chain of gold that might have done for a 
cable of a small yacht—figuratively speak- 
ing. Except the fact that he more than 
once burst out laughing during breakfast, 
he behaved himself in a most exemplary 
way. In fact Stanley and he were soon 

ast friends. The breakfast was a wonder- 

ful one. You do not get such breakfasts 
anywhere out of America. The waiter 
brought delicious fruit and iced milk for 
them first, and with this they trified until 
the tea and coffee and cooked dishes came. 
Stanley had never seen such a beefsteak 
before, and the boiled shad would have 
delighted the heart of an epicure. The 
vegetables too were perfection, and so 
were the eggs, done in many different ways. 
When Stanley thought it was all over the 
waiter entered with hot buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup, and of course they had 
to do their duty by that. 

They lingered over this meal, for Sambo 
was in fine form, and quite delighted the 
boy with tales about his master aud stories 
about ‘‘de dear ole plantation among de 
woods of Virginny.” 

Sambo, although a black man, was just 
as brave as he was powerful and strong, 
but he never used either quality in a bad 
cause. He was also, like many other 
negroes in the Southern States, deeply 
imbued with a sense of religion, albeit 
he was most humorous and funny in near) 
everything secular he said or did. With 
this description of Sambo the reader must 
be content for the present, as there will be 
plenty of opportunities of judging his 
character from his actions. 

Stanley and he were to start together for 
the sunny south, meanwhile our hero in- 
vited the negro to take a walk with him 
through the city, and to attend a concert 
with him in the evening. 

Sambo hesitated and looked serious. 

“You see, sah,” he said, ‘‘I’se black ; 
as black, sah, as de ace of spades; and you 
am white. What you tink de New York 
Yankees say suppose dey see me walking 
with a young geutleman like you? Why, 
dey would shudder in der shoes.” 

* Let them shudder, Sambo friend,” said 
Stanley, boldly. ‘Give me your arm; 
now, right foot foremost, quick march !”’ 

Sambo laughed now right heartily, and 
many a supercilious eyeglass was directed 
towards ‘the couple as they went strolling 
up the Fifth Avenue. This did not hurt 
Sambo in the slightest, and I'm sure it did 
not affect Stanley. 

The pair dined together in the evening, 
as they had breakfasted in the morning, 
end next day, having crossed the water in 
one of those wonderful boats for which New 
York is famed, they took tickets for the 
sonth. 

To Philadelphia. No farther the first 


day. 


“Because,” Sambo explained, ‘old 
massa, he gib me ’spress orders to show 
you de cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington afore you goes home to 
de ole plautation.” 

To Stanley, only recently arrived in this 
great country, all things he saw combined 
to make him feel as if he had begun a new 
life, or been suddenly dropped down into 
some strange new planet. The great cars 
in which they rode were immense saloons, 
more like ships’ cabins, with splendid win- 
dows and cushioned lounges covered with 
cloth of crimson. Then there was the 
lovely pauorama that went flitting past 
them, no wild mountains and dark lower- 
ing glens like those of his native land, but 
green fields and broad-bosomed rivers, 
shimmering in the sunlight, peaceful little 
villages, with quaintly-built cottages, so 
mixed up with trees that Stanley couldn’t 
help wondering whether these pretty wee 
towns had been built in the woods, or 
whether the trees had grown up around 
them after they were built. 

There were long stretches of wild 
swamps too, where beautiful birds were to 
be seen in the water, on the bushes, and 
among the reeds, and here many trees grew 
in copses, with bright flowers on them as 
broad as Stanley’s hat, and wild creepers 
clingingaroundtheirstems. Thencamemiles 
on miles of forest land, through which the 
train went puffing and ploughing, winding 
here and winding there, with the trees 
close to the rails and no fence of any kind 
between them, and then wonderful bridges, 
and more villages, and bigger towns, and 
somewhat wilder scenery, then Phil- 
adelphia herself—queen of cities. 

It would take me weeks to tell you all 
that Stanley saw and did in thisesplendid 


| city, in its streets and spacious squares, in 


its wide and beautiful park, and on the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, callcd by the 
Indians in times long gone past the 
Arasapha or Coaquanock. 

The romantic Wissatrickon, that flows 
silently along through a valley, mountain- 
arded and densely studded with splen- 
id forest trees, that render the winding 
road dark even at noontide. 

By the banks of this strange weird river 
Stanley wandered all by himsclf, amidst 
the mighty oake, the tall and taperin 
poplars, and far-spreading chestnuts, unti 
the rays of the setting sun, shimmering in 
crimson through the ocean of foliage, 
warned him that the gloaming shadows 
would goon give place to night. Then he 
retraced his steps homewards to the distant 
city. But he could not help, whilst linger- 
ing by the edge of the quiet stream, re- 
membering many things he had read about 
this country and its earlier history, when 
sitting by his mother’s cottage fire far 
away in bonnie Scotland. Of the dark, 
impenetrable forest that once waved where 
now the houses stood ; of the unbroken 
stillness that reigned in its depths, save in 
sunny glades where wild Indians built 
their wigwams ; of the brave pioneers who 
tirst landed on Delaware shores, of their 
sufferings and their deeds of daring, of the 
homes they made in the caves of the rocks, 
and of their wild adventures among the 
red men,—all these things and a hundred 
others came crowding into his mind as he 
slowly returned to the city through noble 
Fairmont Park. 

Ah! but in the blaze of gaslight such 
thoughts were soon dispelled, and when he 
entered the hotel he found Sambo anxiously 
waiting his arrival in the hall, for he had 
quite given up his charge as lost. After 


their reunion, if there were any shadows of 
the long-forgotten past still hovering over 
the soul of our hero, they fled far away at 
the sight of the dinner that the busy 
bustling waiter placed before them. 

Next day they continued their journey 
southwards to Baltimore. Stanley, young 
as he was, was charmed with this quaint 
but beautiful old city. He must needs 
roam abroad all by himself and see the 
sights and seek for adventures. These 
latter, however, were of a very mild de- 
scription, for his wilder adventures—‘ his 
moving accidents by flood and field and 
hair-breadth ’scapes”’—were all to come. 
But the sights he saw were pleasant in the 
extreme. After he had wandered all over 
the town he must needs climb to the top 
of the Washington monument and see the 
city and country all around from that 
great altitude. This is, allowing for the 
simplicity of its shape, one of the finest 
monuments I have ever seen. The eminence 
on which it stands is in the centre of a 
beautiful square, and is one hundred feet 
above tide level. On this hill the square 
base of the monument has been erected, 
fifty feet square and nearly forty feet high. 
From the centre of this towers the great 
white marble Doric column, twenty fect in 
diameter at the base, fifteen feet at the top, 
and one hundred and sixty-five feet high. 
It is surmounted by a splendid gallery, 
with seats, the roof bettas the vaulted sky, 
and high above this gallery stands, on its 
immense pedestal, the statue of the im- 
mortal Washington. 

The dark staircase winds up the centre 
cf the monument, and up this, lantern in 
hand, like some young Guy Fawkes, 
crawled Stanley O’Grahame. Mountaineer 
as he was, he was breathless ere he 
came out at tho top into the air and 
glorious sunshine. 

The day had been fiercely hot, but up 
aloft here a cool delicious breeze was 
blowing, a bright blue sky was overhead, 
and, asleep in the blue, one or two little 
snow-white clouds, but the grandeur and 
beauty of the scenery that lay far far down 
beneath him on every side defies descrip- 
tion. He was in the centre of a star of 
streets, so to speak, euch one of which, 
broad and tree-lined, stretched away and 
away through the lovely town into the 
charming country beyond, where, 


“Through many a wild and woodland scene, 
Meandered the streams with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on the brink 
Bal iven their stain to the waters they 

rin 


The tall steeples and innumerable public 
buildings of the city stood well out from 
the red of the brick houses. Greener trees 
Stanley had never seen, redder houses 
never. And no smoke was there at all to 
disfigure or blur the view. Yonder lies 
the city hall with marble walls and giant 
cupola, yonder the great cathedral with 
mosque-like roof and gilded domes and 
minarets, and still farther away the lone 
white lines of Fort Henry clear against the: 
blue of the sail-dotted bay beyond, and all 
around on the land side a glamour of 
rocks and woods and cliffs and fields of 
green stretching northwards as far as 
eye can reach and eastwards into the 
invisible. 

€tanley, ere he returned to his hotel, 


paused by the sides of a beautiful monu— 
ment erected to the memory of one of 
America’s noblest sons, John McDonogh, 
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who dying old and well-stricken in years, 
left his immense wealth to found an insti- 
tution for the education of poor children. 
Stanley could not help transcribing in his 
note-book a portion of the inscriptions on 
the marble tablets. They read as follows, 
and are well worthy of being remem- 


Rules for my quidance in life 
Of the conditions of our 


! you must forgive him; for he couldn’t for 
; the life of him help adding, as he saw his 
‘uncle making a pretence of fumbling for 
| his revolver, 

\ Don’t trouble yourself, Sandy McKail 
| —don’t bother drawing your kilt-pin upon 
!me. I’m not Carrots.” 

' “Carrots! Kilt-pin! Sandy McKail!” 


: Remember that labour is one 
existence. Time is gold; 


throw not one minute away, but place each one to 


account. 
by. 
you can do to-day. 

do what you can 
covet what is not 


Do unto al men as you would be done 
‘Never put off till to-morrow that which 


Never bid another 
do yourself, Never 
jour own, Never 


think any matter 80 trivial as not to deserve 


notice, 
firat come in, 
greatest order 


Never give out that which does not 
Never spend but to produce. Let the 
the transactions of your life. 


Study 


in the course of your life to do the greatest possible amount of good. 


Deprive yourself of 
nothing necessary to your 


comfort, but live 


simplicity and frugality, 


in an honourable 
Labour 


then to the last moment of your exist- 


ence. 


Pursue strictly the above rules, 


and the Divine blessing and riches ef every 
kind will flow upon you to your heart's content; 


but first of all remember 


that the chief and great 


study of your life should be to tend by all the means 
in your power to the honour and glory of the Divine Creator. 
The conclusion to which I have arrived is 
that without temperance there is no health, without virtue no order, 
‘without religion no happiness, and the 
sum of our being is to live wisely, soberly, and righteously. 


Two days after the hero of our tale had 
left Baltimore with his sable friend Sambo, 
they found themselves on the old planta- 
tion. It was a beautiful sunny forenoon, 
and the estate never looked to better ad- 
vantage. No wonder that Stanley stood 
amazed at the beauty and the evidences of 
wealth he saw everywhere around him. 

“Now,” said Sambo, “we will have 
some fun. Dat tall fine ole gentleman 
walking on de lawn is Captain Mackinlay. 
Now you come up behind dis snake-fence 
wid me, I hide behind, den you jump ober 
and make believe to cross de lawn widout 
eber lookin’ de road of Captain Mackinlay, 
and we shall see what we shall see. Ah! 
Yah! it will be fun.” 

Stanley carried out Sambo’s instructions 
to the very letter with the following inte- 
resting result. 

“Mil hi! Hullo, you sir!” This from 
Captain Mackinlay, as Stanley essayed to 
cross the lawn. ‘‘Interloper, scoundrel, 
trespasser, how dare you come on my 
grounds without permission ?” 

“Well, sir—” began Stanley. 

“Don’t ‘well sir’ me, sir! Hi! hullo 
there, Be-Joyful Johnson; run here, will 
you. Bundle this young scoundrel out of 
the grounds, and drop him into the 

md.”” 

Be-Joyful was a powerful-looking but 
rather thin-shinned negro, who now came 
bounding up to do his master’s bidding. 

“Look here, Captain Mackinlay,” cried 
Stanley, throwing hi if into an attitude, 
“call off your nigger, or I'll hit him—and 
properly, too. Old Ewen told me never 
to hit a man except in self-defence, but 
when I did hit to—ah! would you? 
Hands off !—there, then! ” 

Next moment the big negro was sprawl- 
ing on his back, kicking the sky with his 
heels, rubbing his nose and shins, and hal- 
looing like a Houdan cock. But high 
above his hallooing rose the merry ‘‘ Yah! 
yah! yah!” of honest Sambo hid behind 
the snake-fence. : 

“Now then, sir,” cried young Stanley, 
“will you call off your nigger before I 
repeat the dose cum grano salis, as we say 
at school ?”” 

It was very mischievous of Stanley, but 


exclaimed the old ntleman, aghast. 
“Why, young sir, who are you, in the 
name of all that is mysterious?” 

“Why, just little Stanley O’Grabame, 
your nephew ! ” said our hero, laughing. 

It would have done you good to have 
seen the captain’s face just then. A full 
moon breaking clear away from theclouds, 
and shining out bright and serene from the 
blue sky, was nothing to it. 

He grasped Stanley’s hand. Stanley 
thought of the time when he got his fingers 
into the threshing-machine. 

“Welcome to Beaumont Park!” he 
cried ; ‘‘ thrice welcome, my best of boys 
—my brave boy!” 

“Get up, you lazy, lubberly lout!” 
This to Be-Joyful, who, by the way, was 
joyful no longer. 

“You doubled him up in first-rate 
style,” he continued; “ and the touch you 
gave him on the shins with your toe was 
truly artistic—ha! ha! ha! I couldn’t 
have done it better myself. But come on 


! to the house.” 


He pulled Stanley’s arm through his own 
as he spoke, and with Sambo coming grin- 
ning up behind, and Be-Joyful limping 
and wincing, off marched the sailor uncle 
and the young nephew for the manor 
house. : 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
LIFE AMONG THE RED 
INDIANS. 


By Henry Tinson. 
CHAYTER Il. ; 

lr must not be supposed, because I 

have chiefly dealt with lighter inci- 
dents, or incidents which could not seri- 
ously disturb us, that we had no trouble 
with our Indian friends. On at least two 
occasions our town was within an ace of 
being the peak from which the first flames 
of an Indian war should be spurted forth 
—very literal flames, too, for a council or 
palaver of the headmen was held on the 
wood pile just outside my yard wall, the 
object of which was to discuss the advisa- 


bility of burning the town that night. 


Our Mexican servant overheard them, 
and told us; the Mexicans have a bad 
name, but Urban was faithful to his em- 
ployers, and very sorry we were to part 

At one time there were very few persons 
left in the town; business of one kind or 
another had taken so many of our resi- 
dents away that I should hardly think 
there were thirty men in the place, besides 
some three or four strangers ; but the very 
genius of dissipation seemed to be amongst 


em. 

And the same applied to the Indians. 
Every night we had one or more drunken 
Indians in town, raving and quarrelsome, 
as is their wont. I saw one old Indian, 
who was on horseback, draw his revolver 
and fire at a man who was leaning against 
the fencing in front of his house; the latter 
ran for his pistol, but the Indian had just. 
enough sense left to gallop off without 
waiting for the result. 

Well, on the next night I had occasion 
to visit a certain large house, which stood 
on the other side of the plaza, where the 
strangers I spoke of were staying; it was 
nearly eleven o'clock, and on a moonless- 
night the blackness and stillness of such a 
spot are awfully depressing. The river, a. 
mountain stream, unnoticed all day, had 
then a roar which was audible all over the 
town, and the occasional bay of a dog from 
some lonely shanty helped to intensify the 

lence. 

At the house I found a man—a butcher 
—who had been drinking hard, like nearly 
all the rest, complaining that some Indian 
had been annoying him and his wife, and 
begging the loan of a revolver. We pro- 
mised we would come and see all right, 
and so got rid of him; then three or four 
of us went in the direction of his house, 
having business close by. This business 
did not detain us long, and then we went 
on towards the man’s store, but just before 
we reached it I heard a dull sound repeated 
again and again, as of some soft substance. 
being struck heavily, and I guessed what 
it was, 

‘¢____. is kicking the Indian, I believe,” 
Isaid. One of the party dashed forward, 
and there, sure enough, lay a drunken 
Indian—a chief of the Apaches, too! And 
there was our complaining friend kicking 
the helpless savage in the head. Inter- 

ing, we lifted the old Indian into a 
ww, and wheeled him to the doctor's. 
Unluckily the surgeon himself was absent, 
and had left only a young man who some- 
times assisted him in his store; however, 
with washing, and strapping, and so forth, 
we cleaned and closed the wounds on the 
red man’s face, and by this time it was 
half-past eleven. 

Just then we heard a horseman ride over 
the little wooden bridge by which all traffic 
entered and left the town on the prairie 
side. We looked at each other, and al- 
though no one ke, we all felt that this 
sound at midnight boded no good. The 
wounded chief was taken to an ematy, 
house, the doctor's assistant and another 
staying with him all night. 

It was a relief to find he was not mor- 
tally hurt, but that there would be a great 
trouble was certain. The man who kicked 
him had snddenly sunk from the passionate 
stage of intoxication to the maudlin, and 
now was crying and moaning, and begging 
the loan of a horse that he might get - 
away from the town before the Indians 
heard the news; but this he did not get. 

As the injured man was a chief, it was 
certain that>his cause;would be warmly 
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taken up by the tribe, and so it was very 
desirable that their first information should 
come from a friendly source; from a man 
who would at the same time speak of com- 
pensation ; of fine cloth, of beads, knives, 
powder, shirts, ard all the things dear to 
the Indian mind ; this was clearly desirable, 
but there was that mysterious horseman 
in our minds, ‘ : 

The fittest ambassador was our late 
alcalde or justice; he had resigned the 
office because, as he said to me, “‘ This is 
going to be a railway town, sir-ee, and we 
ehall have fusses. Now there are three 
things I wouldn't be in a railway town, 
sir—alcalde, constable, or an editor of 
the paper. No, sir-ee, 1 wouldn’t.” He 
was the fittest man of all our number 
to go out to the camp, for he spoke Mexi- 
can Spanish well, had supplied the Iudian 
rations of flour for years—he was a miller 
—and was known to hold very friendly re- 
lations with both the tribes. So, early in 
the morning, he rode off to the Apache 
camp—so early, indeed, that I, rising much 
before my usual time, met him ia the plaza 
returning from his errand. His news was 
not good. On his arrival at thécimp he 
found the Indians already astir, the war- 
riors preparing to mount their horses, 
while messengers were leaving in every 
direction. : 

To his dismay he found that although he 
%eft the town at daybreak, and the affray 
had not taken place before eleven o’clock 
at night, yet the Indians knew all about it, 
and were calling in all their men for a 
general muster. When we heard this 
we recalled the tramp of the horseman 
which had so startled us, and there is no 
doubt, although we could never even guess 
at the quarter from which such treachery 
procecded—there is no doubt that some one 
rode over at midnight to the Apache camp 
and told what had happencd. 

This intelligence spread the greatest 
alarm through our little community, and 
‘as we might expect the Apaches in at any 
moment—their camp was only four miles 
away—no time was lost in preparing for 
them. The unlucky butcher was first of 
all smuggled into another house, a buildin, 
which would stand a tolerable siege, an 
where our chief force would be centred ; 
this was indispensable, for he, at any rate, 
would be killed if seized, and then there 
would be no possibility of averting a fight 
which might lead to a gencral Indian 
war. 

In the centre of our plaza was a well, 
from which my own and other houses were 
supplied; so I told Urban, our Mexican 
servant, to get in some things from the 
stores, and then fetch a supply of water. 
I went round and saw to the closing of all 
the outer shutters. We had a good deal of 
meat and flour in the house, while our 
-weapons consisted of a rifle, two very fine 
revolvers, a ‘ Derringer’’ or small pistol, 
with o fair supply of ammunition. 

Before our brief preparations were com- 
pleted the Apaches began to arrive, and 
-we thought % ominous that all the early 
comers were men. The warriors had not 
brought their wives, as they did on ration 
days; they came on afterwards, however, 
with but small comfort to us, for the 
ladies —more cruel and spiteful, if possible, 
than their husbands—each carried a scalp- 
ing, knife ; so it was plain what they hoped 
to do. 

As the Indians arrived, some went 
straight to the doctor’s house and squatted 
down outside, waiting no doubt for the 

ming of the chief ; some took their posts 
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ominously near the butcher’s door; bat the 
majority gathered round the well to which 
the Mexican servant, with my youngest 
son, & lad about eleven years of age, 
just gone for the first pails of water. 

I saw them push the lads about, as if 
they were ‘“‘skylarking,” and I thought 
they might be seeking to commence 4 
quarrel in this manner, so—although I did 
not much like the.task—I thought it would 
be safer to fetch the water myself. Ac- 
cordingly I emptied the pails and went 
out; the Indians of course saw me coming, 
and seemed at once to cluster closer round 
the pulley of the well. A bucket was 
fastened to the well-rope, and we got our 
water by drawing this up and emptying it 
into our vessels. 

When I came there, the young Mexican 
being with me, one of the Indians drew up 
the bucket, emptied it into the well, then 
lodging it upon the rim of the fencing, 
rested ‘bis arms upon it, and stared right 
ahead, as if quite unconscious that I was 
waiting for it. This was evidently ap- 
proved as a good joke: a dozen red-faces 
grinned at it, and a dozen pairs of dark 
eyes wers turned on me to see if I were 
irritated. 2 

The reader knows I am somewhat fa- 
vourable to the Indians. I own I am, but 
if he had been there he would have felt, as 
I did, how animal the savage is. There was 
a stupid, obstinate, bullock-like look about 
their jaws and in their very grins—though I 
don't think any one ever saw a bullock 
grin—but there was something awful and 
hopeless and brutal about their faces then. 
They were Apaches, too; Utes I think I 
could have dealt with bettér. I liked the 
Utes—I am an adopted Ute! 

I laughed, and said ‘‘ Bueno! Bueno!” 
but no one replied, even to that talismanic 
sound. Then began more horseplay; not 

eable when you are alone in the midst 
of an increasing throng of savages, eager 
to receive offence, and you do not know 
when the boundary-line which divides jest 
from earnest may be passed. 

They drew their revolvers on one another 
with more laughter, then an Apache level- 
led his rifle at the back of the Indian’s 
head who was leaning on the bucket, and 
pretending to shoot him, knocked his hat 
off; more laughter, in which I joined as 
well as I could. But there was a cluster of 
faces watching me from the back of the 
house which did not laugh. The young 
Apache who leant on the bucket now per- 
haps grew a little tired of his sport, perhaps 
a little ashamed of annoying me—for I was 
certainly popular with the Indians—so he 
carelessly threw the bucket into the well 
and turned away. : 

More Apaches were arriving, but a move 
was made in the direction of the doctor’s— 
exactly facing my own house—which was 
evidently to be headquarters. I took ad- 
vantage of the lull, filled and refilled my 
pails, then closed my yard gate, and we 
were all safely indoors. . 

From our front ‘door, which we could 
afford to keep open, as everything else was 
closed and fast, we saw the Apaches mus- 
tering strongly round the doctor's, till 
presently a group came up which excited 
some attention. It comprised the chief, 
the squaw of the wounded man, and his 
sons—of which he had several, all warriors. 
They had been to see the old Indian at the 
cottage to which he had been taken, and 
now the squaw was shrieking and yelling, 
and throwing her arms about, evidently 
denouncing the assailant, and demanding 
vengeance upon him. Our alcalde now 


arrived, with one or two experienced men, 
but they looked very serious, and the pala- 
ver began badly, for the savages demanded, 


ad | as a sine qué non—although they did not 


use this exact expression—that the butcher 
should be given up to them ; after this they 
would talk of peace. 

This was of course flatly refused, and 
our alcalde scolded them in return, pointing 
out how they had broken the covenant by 
which on a former occasion they had pro- 
mised never to be in cur town after dark 
This was quite true, and the Apaches knew 
it was their weak point. The squaw screechec 
more at this, but the warriors were quiet 
Then our alcalde told them that they wer: 
acting like bad Indians, not good ones, it 
getting drunk; that he ought to lock th 
old chief in the jail for a year; that the: 
must know how badly some of them ha: 
been behaving for several days, firing a 
our citizens, and trying to provoke © 
fight. 

‘A great deal of argument went on, unt 
at last compensation was hinted at; an ide 
which shocked the squaw, who screcche 
louder than ever, till something was sai 
about dollars, and when the compensatio 
held forth a promise of taking that attractis 
form—a3 dear to the Indian as to the whit 
—she became a little quieter. Finally it wi 
agreed that the outraged feelings of tl 
Apache should be soothed, and his wounc 
healed, by the gift of the followir 
items :— 

One pony, 

Three sheep, 

Five sacks of flour, 
One bag of rice, 
Some buffalo robes, 
Twenty-five dollars. 


The rice was highly prized, as it was der 
while the twenty-five dollars implied cali 
and cloth, and so the matter ended—in 
general aspect. 

We took down our shutters, and breath 
more freely, and were heartily glad to t 
the Apaches ride off; but they did not 
go. o, nor did they clear off for th) 

jays, and in all my experience I canx 
recall anything more unpleasant than 
was to see the unbroken watch of the : 
vages round the butcher's house, and 1 
stealthy, noiseless creeping to his windc 
every now and then, to peep in. ‘1 
butcher had previously lived in a hon 
just over the little bridge referred 
therefore outside the town, but in f 
view from the plaza, and there, too, - 
Indians would creep and p , thinkin e t) 
he had perhaps returne’ there; while 
day long three or four warriors would 
on the plank walk, just by his later r¢ 
dence, believing, in spite of all that + 
told them, that he was within, and m 
soon be starved out. 

My office was next door to the house ] 
referred to, so I saw a good deal of th 
sentinels, more than was always agreeal 
Once, as I walked from my rooms to 
stores—all on a line with the butcher’ 
some of the Apaches were keeping wat 
as usual, and one of them, seeing me . 
proach, and knowing that I must x 
them, rose, drew his revolver, cocked °; 
levelled it, as if about to fire at someth, 
straight before him. He had exchange. 
diabolical grin with his comrades, 
after grinning their approval they 
watched to see me chow the white 4 
ther. 

I remembered the fellow well enow, 
he was one of those who got up the ha. 
play atthe spring, and the tribe cc 
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bust of no more brutish countenance than 
hs Iwas frightemed ; Iam not perhaps a 
hero; Inever saiG I was one; but until 
the reader has walled past the muzzle of a 
wked and loade@ revolver held in an In- 
dan's hond—the said Indian being at that 
nonent lying in wait to kill a white man 
~hehas no right to find fault with me for | 
‘ling queer. 

Bat it would newer have done to show it. 
Ivalked past, within a foot of the muz- | 
| 2 dowly and steadily. not even looking | 
xthe Apache who held it, or speaking to 
bu; but I smiled, nodded, and said 
~Bueno!”? to some of the others. 

My conduct, I_am happy to say, met 
uth approval, Had they known my real 
sitiments they might not have admired 
tem. The Apache who held the pistol 
\sihdrew it with ome short laugh; the 

shes grinned again, and said ‘‘ Bueno! 
‘Beno!” in answer to me, and I—I did 
xt come back that way while they sat 
mre, 


(THE END.) 
—— S$ A232 


| RANSMISSION OF MECHANICAL 
| FORCE. 


| 


By Dr. Scorrery. 


‘TUBE: quite endless of amusing and 
instructive experiments may be _per- 
1 showing the apparent contradiction of 
‘s laws under the conditions of experi- 
-:t It is not that Nature’s laws ever vary, 

tat we sometimes fail to understand them. 
tis a diagram that almost speaks for 
On a smovth marble chimney-piece has 
laid a slip of paper, and upon the slip of 
a coin or medal, as you may see by the 
‘<1 profile. By-the-bye, the coin must be j 
thick and pretty large, else it will not 


ution its edge as represented, 


| rolling off the chimney-piece. It will do nothing 


of the sort, but quite the reverse. It will roll 
from the operator towards the wall. I shall be 
surprised if a little reflection on all the conditions 
brought to bear does not convey the explanation 
to intelligent readers without the need of any 
specification. 


| 
MAZES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
PART VI. 


A’ Bayeux Chapter House there is a maze 
formed of red, black, and yellow tiles, 
and in Chartres Nuve there is one forty fect 


A striking experiment illustrates the trans- 
mission of force under other conditions. Uj 
a smooth surface (one of marble is best) lay a 
number of coins of equal size and weight in a 
row (florins or half-crowns are most appropriate), 
then detaching a coin from one end of the Tow 


dart it with a sharp fillip smart. inst the 
coin from which itehas been detached 

__ The manipulation Tequires some address, but 
if it be neatly 


done a coin will detach itself from 


“operator, you will observe, is in the act 
‘Ling the strip of paper a smart blew with 

What do you imagine will happen 
is treatment ? That the paper slip will 
Ged away is a matter of course, but what 
tt the coin—where will it go? Some may 
(tit will be pulled to the operator, 


PERSE 


the other end of the row, as represented by our 
artist in the diagram. 

As regards the number of coits to be arranged 
in a row, that depends on the cleverness of the 
operator. Our artist has depicted six, which 
will be the most convenient number for operators 
in gencral. 


across, built of blue and white stones, which 
was used by penitents forming the procession of 
the Calvary. In fact these mazes on the church 
floors were all for processional purposes, and ‘‘to 
tread the maze ” was at first a pious pilgrimage. 

At St. Bertins in St. Omer there is a labyrinth 
representing the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
stations for pilgrims, and this was actually 
visited and traversed Y them as a eonipromice, 
for not going to the Holy Land to fulfil their 
vow. the floor of the t_ chamber in 
St. Stephen’s Abbey at Caen there isa maze ten 
feet in diameter, whose many windings extend 
to more thana mile. The path of the Chartres 
labyrinth is an eighth of a mile in length. At 
Sens a labyrinth was destroyed in 1768, which ° 
required two thousand steps to reach its centre. 
At Amiens there was an octagonal maze very 
like that at St. Quentin, which had an inscrip- 
tion dating it 1288, At Rheims a labyrinth 
thirty-five feet across was constructed in 1240, 
and destroyed in 1779; and at Arras there was 
a maze thirty-four and a half feet across. After 
the Crusades these labyrinths became much 
used, and were known as Chemins de Jerusalem. 

The centre of the early ones, when the maze re- 
resented the passage into the church, bears the 
legend ‘‘Sancta Ecclesia,” but thisgradually gave 
place to Ciel, when the signification was altered 
to that of man’s passage through this world. 
This signification the maze retained for many 
years, but its time came at last, and it dege- 
nerated into a mere garden enigma such as the: 
square one of Bonnie King Jamie at Theobalds. 
in Hertfordshire, given on the next page. 

Britain has some of these mazes in churches, 
but it has Troy Towns, Julian's Bowers, and 
Shepherds’ Races out in the open. Many of 
these served the same purposes at first as those 
on the Continent—many of them, there can be 
little doubt, were planned to afford a constitu- 
tional for the monks. All of thém degenerated 
in time into playgrounds for boys and girls, 

One of the best known is the Miz-Maze at 
Leigh, in Dorsetshire, on the highest part of a 
hill about a quarter of a mile from the village. 
It is slightly hollow in the middle and has a 
bank about a yard high thrown up round it. 
Ita figure is that of a circle some thirty-three 

es across, At Pimpern in the same county 
is another maze, and a very elaborate one it is. 

At Comberton in Cambridgeshire there is 
another circular maze fifty feet across and 
slightly fannel-shaped, and the footpath in and: 
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-out measures a mile, At Ripon one was 
ploughed up some time ago which was twenty 
Fhe in diameter, and had a path over four 


undred yards long. At Asenby, also in York- | 


without devices to mislead. Complicated they 
frequently are, but they are not maliciously de- 
ceiving like the circular one below, designed by 
Batty Langley in 1728. 


ae ee eee 


:shire, there is a maze s venteen yards in diame- 


ter, with a three-hundred-andethirty-six-yards | 


path. At Alkborough is a maze forty-five feet 
across ; and at Louth, and Appleby, and Horn- 
castle, allin Lincolnshire, there are other ex- 
amples. At St. Anne’s Well, at Sneinton in 


Nottinghamshire, we have a maze seven- 
teen yards in diameter, with a path five 
hundred and thirty yards long, and there is 


another maze in Nottinghamshire, at Clifton. 
The maze at Wing in Rutlandshire is forty feet 
in diameter, and there is another maze at Lyd- 
-dington in the same county. At Boughton 
Green, in Northamptonshire, the moze is thirty- 
seven feet across. 
-shire, Dunstable in Bedfordshire, and Saffron 
Walden in Essex, there are also mazes. Near 
Winchester there is a curious maze over two 
hundred and fifty feet across, There is one at 
West Ashton in Wiltshire, one at Wickdown 


‘At Hilton in Huntingdon- | 


| ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, AND 
HOW TO EXCEL IN IT. 


By ©. W. Aucour, Hon, Sec. Foorpatn 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 359.) 
[' is just three-quarters or an hour since the ball 
was kicked off, and according to the rulewhich 
| provides that ends have to be changed at half- 
time the two elevens prepare to cross over for 
| the reversal of positions. The momentary rest 
is grateful enough, it is evident, to some of the 
| Players, and a few of them are trying to cool 
their thirst by the aid of lemons provided by 
considerate friends, Leyfo and the Whites’ cap- 
tain are evidently fighting their battles over 
again, thoroughly to their mutual enjoyment, 
during the very short interval, and they are quite 
superior to the aitificial aid of lemons, 


‘Hill, and several on the Cotswolds. 


In fact 
examples are numerous, but they are almost all 


of the 
greatest 


precesionel form, which affords the 
length of journeyings in a given space 


the clouds, the wind has dropped considerably, 
and Stripes thus cannot claim the double 
advantuge possessed by their opponents at the 


By this time the sun has met on behind 


commencement. Still, there is a sprightliness 
about the play of their forwards in comparison 
with those of the enemy, when the game re- 
commences, which augurs well for their success. 
The energy expended by Whites in plating 
against the wind has evidently exhausted them 
to some extent, and the general opinion is that 
the an petign strength of Stripes will pull them 
through. 

For a short time the forwards of Whites not 
only hold their own, but have, if anything, a 
little the best of the game. Stonesweep has 
more than once been forced to handle the ball, 
and the Whites’ captain, though he is thoroughly 
conscious that his men are gradually and surely 
failing, :till hopes that they will be able just to 
last out the second period of forty-five minutes, 
Leyfo, though, is becoming more and more pro- 
fuse in_his attentions, and Stonesweep, as the 
game advances, finds that his office between the 
Stripes’ posts is quitea sinecure. The Whites’ 
captain works with his feet unceasingly, and 
when these are not available his head is quite 
as useful, his dexterity in stopping the in 
this way affording yreat amusement to the on- 
lookers, Despite all his efforts, though, Stripes 
are steadily hemining their orponents in, and 
Timshell directing a shot so well that it hit the 
crossbar of’ Whites’ goal, the defenders were 
forced back between their posts. 

The long-pent excitement of the spectators 
found relief in continued cheering, and as, re- 
gardless of the barriers, hundreds swarmed into 
the field to congratulate Stripes, there was no 
opportunity for Whites to kick off, and while the 
middle of the field was still occupied by the 
crowd, the referee's whistle notified that the 
game was atan end. Another uproarious de- 
monstration from the friends of the fortunate 
Stripes, and there is a general rush of the com- 
batants towards the dressing-room. Asthe players 
retired to the pavilion through the lines of on- 
lookers, each one who had distinguished himself 
came in for proportionate applause. The Whites’ 
captain, Leyfo, Timshell, Hartbad, and Mab 
pont were evidently the favourites, and, with 
great: judgment, it was noticed that Stonesweep 
came in last of all, a little behind the rest— 
some say, to make sure of a special ovation. A 
minute or two later, and the and bore no 
trace of the momentous struggle between Whites 
and Stripes, one of the most celebrated contests 
in the history of the Association Game, 


(THE END.) 


A CONJUROR’S REVENGE. 
By Dr. STRAvLinc. 


HE amusing anecdote which Dr. Scoffern 
quotes in the Boy’s Own Paren for 
December 30th (No. 207—‘‘Conjuring Extra- 
ordinary”), from Robert Houdin’s book, brings 
to my memory a story to which allusion is made 
in another volume by the same celebrated con- 
juror, ‘‘ Les Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de 1s 
“Magie ”—a title which even those of you who are 
not up in French will have no difficulty in 
translating for yourselves. The full details of 
the incident are not given therein, though the 
substance of this most ingenious, if somewhat 
cruel, hoax is narrated in the author's Pleasant, 
familiar style ; but they are to be found in other 
works of the period, and may perhaps be new to 
most of you. 

Just one hundred years ago—exactly, for it 
was in 1783—an Italian, named Pinetti, came 
to Paris and established a great reputation as 4 
professor of sleight-of-hand. He was not only 
clever, beyond all performers who had preceded 
him, in manipulation and address, but he in- 
vented a great many of the stage tricks which 
have been practised by a long line of successors 
in the art since his tine. Nodoubt they might 
appear commonplace enough now, beside tlre 
elaborate feats and appliances of Maskelyne and 
Cooke, Hermann, and Dr. Lynn ; but in those 
days they were absolute novelties and justly con- 


sidered wonderful. Modern conjurors have all 
the experience and teachings of their predeces- 
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ors, as a starting-point from which they can 
vork on to farther marvels, just as a student of 
ar more important sciences has the advantage 
of all the results of previous investigations to 
erve as a foundation for his own. Any average 
choolboy may be expected to possess more 
general scientific knowledge now than the most 
earned men of the last century ; and probably 
he schoolboy in Anno Domini 2000 (if there 
ve such a thing as a schoolboy then) will know 
nore, in a general way, than all the dons and 
»rofessors and doctors and head masters of this 
seneration put together. Conjuring is pro- 
sresaive, like everything else ; and some of the 
ricks which you have been taught in these 
rages, and can doubtless do, would have gained 
or you an evil repute as a wizard among our 
sreat-great-grandfathers, and even professionals 
night have shaken their heads at them then. 
Towever, Signor Pinetti, skilful in his day, 
nade a great sensation in Paris, drew large 
ndiences to his entertainments, and found him- 
elf in a fair way to make his fortune. 

But it happened that an amateur, by the 
iame of Decremps, a Frenchman, was about to 
ome out in public, having long rehearsed in 
ecret with a view to making money when per- 
ect, just as the Italian appeared on the scene. 
ie saw at once that his chance wns ruined, of 
ourse. He could not hope to stand as a rival 
gainst Pinetti, so he made some private over- 
ures to enter into partnership with him. The 
vrecise nature of his offer is not known, but, 
shatever it may have been, it was promptly 
leclined. 

Bitterly mortified and disappointed, Decremps 
letermined on vengeance, e was clever, ob- 
ervant, and persevering ; and by assiduonsly 
ttending the exhibitions of his adver , as he 
hose to consider him, night after night, ie soon 
siscovered the secrets of many of the principal 
eats. He then wrote a book, divulging these 
nd claiming to expose Pinetti as a humbug, 
inder the title of ‘‘ La Magie Blanche Dévoilée ” 
—white magic explained. (White magic was 
he name formerly given to sleight-of-hand pure 
nd simple, to distinguish it from black magic, 
iw the black art, which meant real sorcery by aid 
‘£ the bad spirits in that age of superstition.) 
This book was well written, and is one of the 
arliest and best treatises on the subject, and 
1ad it not been for its malicious intent and the 
»unishment which that entailed upon the author, 
ts sale would most likely havo paid him better 
chan conjuring. 

Pinetti’s fame seemed now about to be 
slighted and his prospects destroyed, because he 
iad refused to share the proceeds of his talent 
vith one jealous of his success. He had become 
great favourite with the Parisians, but they 
ire a fickle people, easily swayed, and popularity 
s soon transferred from one side to another, 
‘specially where the candidate succeeds in 
naking his opponent the ohjeet of ridicule and 
lerision—and what was more 
aughter and contempt than the spectacle of a 
nagician whose occult knowledge had been 
nercilessly revealed, and who was thus shorn of 
iis power to dupe them any longer? But the 
talian was a man of wit and resource. He read 
he book directly it was published, formed his 
»lans, and in the course of his performance a fow 
rights later, when he had reached a point where 
iis audience were thoroughly interested and in- 
rood humour, he alluded to the circumstance. 
4e had heard, he remarked, that an ignorant 
‘slow called Decremps had recently pretended to 
lisclose the mysteries of his feats—scientific 
ecrets, which were in reality far beyond the 
-omprehension of such a man. He did not 
uppose that his hearers would be deceived by 
uch a vulgar production. He gave them credit 
vr too much sense and penetration ; but just to 
:mase them and to show what an impostor the 
‘cllow was, he himself would actually explain 
‘o them how some of the tricks were done, 
which he forthwith proceeded to do, Conjurors 
san always produce the same effect by several 
lifferent means, and not one of the processes 
corresponded to the method declared in 
Decrempe’ book to be employed for the purpose. 

Suddenly.a shabby and disreputable-1 ig 


likely to excite their | o1 


man, who had been seated in the middle of the ' day is one of the German kind, manufactured 


room with a sarcastic grin on his face till now, 


jumped up furiously and began to force his way | Enst. 


hy Mr. Abrahams, naturalist, St. George Street 
The nest has, however, been put in the 


towards the stage, almost screaming with pas- drawing in the wrong compartment. 


sion. 


In order to make a breeding-cage like this, 


«How dare you call me an impostor!” he ' you repair to your working shop or garret, and 


shrieked. ‘* How dare you call me an ignorant 

fellow! I say that yon—yow are an impostor 

a double impostor! What you say is false! I 

demand a hearing! I will be heard! I wil 
rove that everything in my book is correct ! 
denounce you, Pinetti—humbug! charlatan |’ 
Here he became s0 violent, and his abuse, 

both of the conjuror and spectators, so offens: 

and coarse, that the audience seized him and 


thrust him towards the door, fearing from his | 


repulsive appearance and language that he wa 

about to do some mischicf. Furthermore, they 
were flattered at having been taken into con- 
fidence by the performer, who by this time had 
their entire sympathics, and were annoyed at 
the disturbance in the midst of their enjoyment. 
They might have handled their victim rather 
roughly in putting him out had not Pinetti in- 
terceded for him, saying he bore no malice, 
perhaps the poor wretch had only written it to 
get bread, no harm was done, etc. He then 
slipped a crown into the man’s hand, and the 
interrupter departed amid the jeers and hootings 
of the company. Pinetti’s generosity was 
praised to the skies ; he was placed on a higher 


| determine the size you wish it to be. 


eminence in public esteem than ever ; all Paris | 
flocked ta see him, and ‘‘La Magio Blanche | 


Dévoilée,” scorned and despised, was an utter 
failure. 

Decremps wrote indignantly next day to say 
that he had never been near the hall at all, and 


endeavoured with all his might to explain the , 


matter, but nobody would hear him or believe 
what he said. Nevertheless, it was quite true. 
The whole thing was arranged by Pinetti him- 
self to save his reputation. His su 
antagonist who had disturbed the assembly with 
such well-feigned rage was ly a confederate 
—the conjuror’s stage assistant, in fact, dis- 
guised in dirty, ragged clothes, It was a case 
of ‘diamond cut diamond,” but it succeeded 
perfectly. The Frenchman and his designs were 
completely put to rout, and his malice recoiled 
upon himself. Pinetti eventually retired, having 
amassed a large fortune. 

In that same work of Robert Houdin’s there 
are some curious observations about the num- 
ber 9, which you may not have noticed before. 
Put down its multiples from 2 to 9—9 times 
2 are 18, 9 times 3 are 27, and so on, up to 
9 times 9—18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 68, 72, 81. 

Now you will find that the two figures com- 
posing each of these numbers, when added to- 
gether, make exactly 9—1 and 8, 2 and 7, 8and 
6, etc. Then, again, if you read the line from 
right to left, instead of in the ordinary way from 
left to right, you will see that the amounts come 
to precisely the same, and stand in the same 
ler—81 read backwards becomes 18, 72 hack- 
wards is 27, 63 becomes 86, and so on to the 
end, where 18 gives us 81 by being reversed. 
Finally, the first number of each pair, read for- 
wards, gives 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and the last 
maui bets read backwards produce a similar re- 
sult. 

This is not a conjuring trick, of course, but is 
introduced by the author as a specimen of the 
‘* patter,” or neat, illustrative talk, by which 
a trick should be accompanied, this being one 
in which the number 9 has been mentio: 


——+0o_—_—_. 


CAGES AND HUTCHES: HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., RN. 


IL—CANARY BREEDING CAGES, GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH, 


HAVE already said that the wood a cage is 

made of is a matter of secondary importance. 

The body may be pine, for instance, and the front 

parts any kind of ordinary hard wood—maho- 
gany to wit. 

The cage (Fig. 1) which I have before me to- 


‘sides ditto. 


Fig. |. 


having wood, wires, and tools all handy, you first 
Well, I 
am of opinion that birds cannot have too much 
room ; therefore, for sake of a little more wood 
and a little more wire do not begrudge them 
space ; say, 22in. long, llin. wide, and 14in. 
high. You can, I think, get wood wide enough 
to have the back all one piece, as well as each 
side and the bottom. If you cannot, just use your 
ingenuity, and make a neat job of joining it. 

Measure and cat the wood for the top and 
bottom first, both exactly the same, then the 
Now plane the wood very nicely, 
leaving it about three-eighths to half an inch 
thick. Do the same by the piece of wood that is 
to form the back. 

No dovetailing is needed, and that is a good 
thing, is it not? Now cut out your square 
doorway in each gable. If you do this neatly 
tho pieces that you have sawed ont or cut out 
will themselves form the doors. Size of each 
door—say, four inches square. This is big 
enough for any one’s hund, and big enough to put 
the nest in. But never mind fitting the doors 
at present ; we will do that after, 

Next proceed to fix the box-work of the cage ; 
that is, fasten sides, back, and bottom in their 
positions, and we will then turn our attention 
to the front and the internal fittings. There is 
a hole in the back part, by the way, by which 
you hang the cage on a nail, You may as well 
make that before you fix up. Have your small 
nails, your hammer, and your glue-pot at hand, 
the latter hot, because before you send the nails 
quite home you must insert a goodly dose of 
glue. This is important because it entirely fills 
up any crevice that might otherwise harbour 
vermin, and if these once get into your breeding- 
cage your prospects of doing any good are very 
likely to be ruined for one pea 

Now nail and glue your sides to the back first 
and foremost, then turn the cage upside down, 
and fasten in the same way the bottom to the 
sides and back, reverse and do the same to the top. 
If you have previously taken correct measure- 
ments of the parts, the body of your cage will 
now look square and fair and neat. If you havo 
not you had better take it to pieces again and 
mend matters before you go any further. 

Direct your attention next to the front, but 
you had better let the work you have already 
done get firm and dry before doing much more 
to it. Meanwhile, measure and make the pieco 
of hard wood that crosses the cage in front just 
above the bottom drawer (Fig. 1, a). This 
should be iron two to two and ae ae 
wide, and an oblong space or opening (B 8) is to 
be left at each end. PPhene sy for the little 
sced-tins to fitin. As soon as you have made 
this piece of wood (a) and dreased it most neatly 
you may place it in position. This must be 
most carefully done, leaving a full inch of space 
beneath it for your bottom drawer or false 
bottom. Nail it from the aides. 

You can now proceed to make this falso 
bottom, taking great care that tlie front part, 
which is of hard wood (Fig. 1, ©), fits the space 
you left for it exactly and without a flaw. The 
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mechanism of this false bottom isso simple that 
instead of describing it or illustrating it L beg 
to refer you to your friend Smith’s cage. A 
glance will suilice. But remember not to spare 
the glue on that either. 

Well, a glance at the complete cage (Fig. 1) 
will show you that there is a wire partition at p 
dividing the cage into two compartments, a big 
andasmall, This partition, however, does not 
go right to the bottom of the cage, because it js 
a sliding one and draws out. It runs ct top 
and bottom in grooves made by three pieces of 
wood, one of the pieces of the lower groove being 
deeper than the others and quite filling up the 
vacancy between the false bottom and the wire 
partition so as to prevent a bird from creeping 
through under. 

This wire partition, then, had better be made 
next. It is simply a carefully measured and 
carefally adjusted square frame, neatly wired in 
the same way as the barred front of the cage is 
wired, of which I shall presently speak. You 
make the little frame first, then you bore your 
holes and wire it, and next you nail and glue a 
little front piece of hard wood on to it with a 
small wire-work handle in the centre, whereby 
to pull it ont. 

the grooves in which this is to rmn should 
now be made top and bottom, the lower one 
fastened to the cross board (A), and the upper to 
the back of the cage at one end and to the front 
when finished at the other. 

Now for the front. This is to be made sepa- 
rately, and then slipped in. There is another 
plan, but I think 1 give the better of the two. 
Glance at Fig. 1. Take alook at friend Smith’s 
cage as well. Now scratch your elbow thought- 
fully, gather all your scattered senses together, 
and all your-brains, and procced to business. — 
There is a top bar and a lower bar and two. 
strong cross wires ; but mark this, please—these | 
cross wires are not continuous all the way, there 
must be a space left for your wire partition to 
slip out and in. 

Well, you have your wires all ready. Measure | 
the length you want them, and cut them all of 
a size a little longer than they are actually 
required. » They have to pass right through the 
upper har (Fig. 1), and be fastened into the 
lower (Fig. 1), and as the same space—namely, 
half an inch—must exist between each wire, 
before you bore the holes for them you must | 
carefully mark the plaves on both bars, and | 
this is done either-with.a pair of compasses, or 
more surely and securely with the prongs of a 
two-toed fork. While making or wiring the 
feont, be sure first that the top and bottom bars 
are exactly the same length, then lay them fair | 
and sqnare on your bench or table, and tack | 
them down with small nails: so shall you do| 
your work firmly’and well. Bore the holes 
very even which you have marked off, then put 
each wire through separately and snip off with 
your pliers what is not wanted. The wires, by | 
means of your hand-vice, should previously be 
made as straight as possible. When you have 
got all your upright wires in put on your cross | 
pieces. These are simply laid on over the 
others and whipped in position with a long 
thread of very fine wire. 

Now your front is all ready. Of ecurse you 
have not forgotten’ the little ring-like spaces at 
the bottom, through which the canary pops its | 
head to get a drop of water from the fountains. 
These last may be glass, and they are slung in | 
wire loops from the cross-board. 

The perches are easily put in. It is better to | 
have one cross one as well as two or three from | 
front to back. 

When you have your little doors made, and 
neatly hinged with wire, the greater part of the 
work is finished. 

The polishing and varnishing, and nest and 
nest material, I must leave till my next article. | 

I shall also at the same time have a few words | 
to say about the relative merits of the English | 
and German breeding cages, and then conclude | 
with a few words about other kinds of cages | 
and the easiest methods of making _rabbit-— 
hatches, in both of which descriptions I expect 
able assistance from my artist. 

(To be continued.) 


Loco.—The London, Chatham, and Dover runs a train 
from Victoria to Dover without stopping; the dis- 
tunce is 78 miles, and that is the longest. . The Great 
Western runs without a ‘stop from Paddington to 
Swindon, a distance of 774 miles. The Great Northem 
runs from King's Cross to Peterborough without a 
stop, a di > of 764 miles, The South-Eastern | 
ruus from Cannon Street to Dover, a distance of 754, 
miles. The Midland runs from St. Pancras to Ketter- 
ing, a distance of 70} miles. The London and North- 
Western runs from Willesden to Northampton, or 603} 
miles The Great E: n runs from Liverpool Strees 
to Colchester, 51} miles. ‘The South-Western runs 
from Waterloo to Basingstoke, 47] miles. The Lon- 
don and Brighton runs from Brighton to Croydow, 40: 
miles. 


] Ivory.--To stain ivory black boil it in a strained solu 
tion of logwood, and then steep it in a solution o! 
red sulphate of iron. To dye it brown wash it in ai 
alkaline ley, and steep it in dilute silver nitrate. 


Ws The fastest line is the Great Western, 53} mile 
per hour ; next comes the London and North-Westery 
with 51}; then the Gr Northern with 51}; they 
the Midland with 49}; then the South-Western witt 

45); then the Brighton and South Coast with 45 

and then the Chatham and Dover, Great Eastern, anc 

South-Eastern, each with 44). Curves and gradient! 

have a great deal to do with the speed. 


1. W. J. sends us a recipe for boring glass, which w 
gave in No. 138. However, we thank him, and re 
peat it. “Make a small scratch with the end of 
file to mark where the hole is to be bored ; then wit 
a common steel drill, moistened with a Solution « 
turpentine and camphor, the hole can be made, wit 
ordinary care, as easily 48 though it were alabaste 
I cannot give any reason for the aboye action, br 
some years since I used it coutinually for borin 
holes in eyeglasses.” 


M. R.—Had you read the papers you have so take: 
you would have known that your query ha¢ 
been answered. You mistake your positicn entin 
There is no obligation to answerevery question, 

replies come as favours and not as rights. 


TI 


Boy Hoop.—The Oxford B.A, wears a black corded 


J. A. Donson.—AU the Annuals are in print, They | hood with white fur border; the Cambridge B.A. 
are complete numbers, plates, and indexes. The | larger hood of black stuff (not silk) with wider f 
original of Robinson Crusoe was Alexander Selkirk, | order. The st.4. hood of Oxford is lined with r 
captain of The Cinque Ports, a Scotch sailor, who that, of Cambridge with white, that of Dub 


blawk, A B.D. has a plain black hood ; 


was marooned—that is, abandoned—on Juan 
nandez in 1704. He was rescued by Captain Woodes 
Rogers in 1709 and brought to England. His expe 
ences on the island were amplified by Daniel De! 
The rest is imaginggy. 


hoods. Tt costs two shillings. 


Sorn.—Of the six (Ecumenical Councils generally 
cepted one was at Nica, one at Ephesns, one 
Chalcedon, and three at Constantinople. 


T. H, L.—The Birchington 
“When the cat's aw 


E.G. P.—The tnitials a. v.c. mean the year of q 

founding of the city—Rome—B.c. 753. Your histd 

| is so antiquated that it is almost waste of time y 

EVIAN LES BA Almost any daily paper you pick | reading it. It was never up to much when it 
up will give you, in the Spanish news, the name of a | published, but now— 
Spanish newspaper. The address is simply the : 

Rosi BALDWIN.—Venus is occasionally seen in 


of the paper and the town in which it is publi ER © 
Does it not strike you as rather absurd to write tous , tain during the daylight, and has even been kno 
to cast a shadow 


for a Spanish paper, when you are several Tiundred 
miles nearer Spain? There .is the “Epoca,” of | TaLiesstN.—Taliessin was the son of St. qenwig, q 
Madrid. Your English does you eredit. Avenel fomous of the Buelah banda We ty oe 
a , sive, | have lived about the time of King Arthur, whene 

PUNCHINELLO and Others.—You can get nigger wigs, 4 a * 
clowns’ hats, ete., through most musical instrument | {hat was. You will And a good deal about him q 
Sailers: his songs in the Mabinogion. 


GENIvs.—Hardly. A violin bow is cut out of straight 
wood, and bent to shape by heat. The fibres of the 
woo are not cut across, but are preserved intact | 
throughout the length of the stick, 


H. R. H.—The articles on “ Fire Balloons” began in 
No. 94. There were five of them. 


Noncom.—Of the lives of Oliver Cromwell you name, 
that by Paxton Hood is the most popularly writte 
Picton’s is also good, ‘There is the standard work by 
Carlyle. The Frenchman's is not as good as the 
others. 


Academy proverb wi 
y the mice will play.” 


SNOWBALL.—You can snowball each other in your q 
playground, but if you do sv in the streets the po! 
ake you into custody. 


Dick SMYTH.—There was a coloured plate of butterflies 
inv 1.; and one of all the freshwater fishes, and 
one of all the reptiles, in Vol. 111. 


RB. M. D.—Unless you have decided talent do not think 
‘of sucha thing. Stay where you are, It is not so 
easy to get work ss you seem to think. 


Jous J. KEEN.—1. Apply to the Superintendent, Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent's Park. 2. We never hea 
of the process. You might coat them with carbonate 
of lime. 

ALEc SuiTH.—If you want to play Rugby football you 
must buy a Rugby ball ; if you want to play Assovia- 
tion football you must buy a round ball, The games 
are quite distinct, and the ball that does for one will | 
not do for the other. 

Hmaxw Wrston.—The Rev. T. 8. Millington is the 
author of the “Holiday Tramp." His address is the 
one you give in Leicestershire. 


HARpD-o’-HFARING.—At Bartholomew's Hospital the 
advice would be fr but th would be the cost of 
your journey to London, There are special hospitals 
for the deaf. | 

WwW. Bec. A set of photographic apparatus would 
Cost, say, four guineas, but the pictures taken would 
be very small in size. Write to Mes Marion, or 
some other well-known firm, for their price-list. 
2. We have no means of knowing. | 


J. A. Donsox.—The original Chang was the height we 
gave—eight feet two inches. It by no means follows 
that the giant you saw was the oue whose height is \ 
recorded. 
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the best policy,’ Tom, you may depend on it,” said a 
his companion, one afternoon, as they walked along 
one, of those brawling rivulets which, born amid the 
sicy Mountain peaks, run a wild and plunging course of 
we finding comparative rest in the celebrated goldfields 


agree ‘with you, Fred,” said Tom, sternly; ‘and I don't = 


“You know something about this matter, and you know me.” 
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believe in the proverb you have quoted. 
The world’s maxims are not all gospel.” 

“You are right, Tom ; many of them are 
false; nevertheless, some are founded on 
gospel truth.” 

“It matters not,” returned Tom, angrily. 
“‘I have made up my mind to get back 
from that big thief, Gashford, what he has 
stolen from me, for it is certain that he 
cheated at play, though I could not prove 
itat thetime. It is impossible to get it 
back by fair means, and I hold it quite 
allowable to steal from a thief, especially 
when that which you take is your own.” 

Fred Westly shook his head, but did not 
reply. Many a time had he reasoned with 
his friend, Tom Brixton, about the sin of 
gambling, and urged him to be content 
with the result of each day’s digging 
for gold, but his words hi no effect, 
Young Brixton had resolved to make & 
fortune rapidly. He laboured each day 
with pick and shovel, with the energy of & 
hero and the dogged perseverance of a 
navvy, and each night he went to Lantry’s 
store to increase his gains by gambling. 
As a matter of course his ‘‘ luck,” as he 
called it, varied. Sometimes he returned 
to the tent which he shared with his friend 
Westly depressed, out of humour, and 
empty-handed. At other times he made 
his appearance flushed with success—ooca- 
sionally, also, with drink—and flung down 
a heavy bag of golden nuggets as the result 
of his evening’s play. timately, when 
undor the influence of drink, he staked all 
that he had in the world, except his clothes 
and tools, to a man named Gashford, who 
‘was noted for his size, strongth of body, 
and utter disrogard of God and man. 
Brixton said, Gashford had cheated him at 
play, and this had rendered the ruined 
man unusually savage. : 

’ The sun was down when the two friends 
entered their tent and be; to pull off 
their muddy boots, while a little man in a 
blue fannel | shirt and a brown wideawake 
busied himself in the preparation of supper. 

‘* What have you got for us to-night, 
Paddy?” asked Westly. 

“Salt pork it is,” said the little man, 
looking up with a most expressive grin ; 
-“ the best o’ victuals when there’s nothin’ 
(better. Bein’ in a luxurious frame o’ mind 
when I was up at the store, I bought a few 
split-pays for seasonin’; but it comes hard 
on a-man to spind his goold on sitch things 
when his luck ’s down. “You’ve not done 
much to-day, I see, by the looks of ye.” 

“ Right, Paddy,” said Tom Brixton, with 
a@ harsh laugh; ‘‘ we've done nothing— 
absolutely nothing. See, there is my day’s 
eee qulled Ghoesamall f gold 

C) tl grains of gold, 
each cbout the size of a pea, from his 
trousers pocket, and flung them contemptu- 
ously into a washing-pan at his elbow. 

“Sure, we won’t make our fortins fast 
at that rate,” said Paddy, or Patrick, 
Flinders. 

-* This won’t help it much,” said Westly, 
with a mingled smile and sigh, as he added 
@ small nugget and a little gold-dust to 
the pile. 

“Ah! then, haven’t I forgot the shuggar 
for the tay; but I’ve not got far to go for 
to get it. Just kape stirrin’ the pot, Mister 
Westly, I'll be back in a minit.” 

“Tom,” said Westly, when their com- 
rade had gone out, ‘‘don’t give way to 
angry feelings. Do try, like a geod fellow, 
to look at things in a philosophical light, 
since you object to a religious one. Rightly 
or wrongly, Gashford has won your gold. 
Well, take heart and dig away. You 


know I have saved a considerable sum, the 
half of which is at your service to—” 

“Do you suppose,” interrupted the 
other, sharply, ‘‘ that I will eonsent to be- 
come a beggar?” 

“No,” replied Westly, ‘but therewis 
no reason why you should not consent to 
accept an offer when it is made to you by 
an old chum. Besides, I offer the money 
on loan, the only condition being that you 
‘won’ tegamble it away.” 

‘‘ Fred,” returned Brixton, impressively, 
“T must gamble with it if I take it. Ican 
no more give up gambling than I can give 
up drinking. I’m a doomed man, my boy; 
doomed to be either a millionaire or a 
madman!” 

The glittering eyes and wild expression 
of the youth while he spoke induced his 
friend to fear that he was already the 
latter. 

“Oh! Tom, my dear fellow,” he said, 
**God did not doom you. If your doom 
is fixed you have yourself fixed it.” 

“‘Now, Fred,’”’ returned the other, im- 
patiently, ‘don’t bore me with your 
religious notions. Religion is all very well 
in the old country, but it wont work at 
all here at the diggin’s.”” 

“My experience has proved the con- 
trary,” returned Westly, ‘‘for religion— 
or, rather, God—has saved me from drink 
and ing.” 

“Tf it be God who has saved you, why 
has He not saved me ?’”? demanded Brixton. 

“* Because that miyevenons and incompre- 
hensible power of Will stands in your 
way. In the exercise of your free will you 
have rejected God, therefore the respon- 
sibility rests with yourself. If you will 
now call upon Him, He will, by His Holy 
Spirit, enable you to accept salvation 
through Jesus Christ.” 

““No use, Fred, no use,” said Tom, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ When you and I left 
England, three years ago, I might have 
believed and trusted as you do, but it’s too 
late now—too late I say, so don’t worry 
me with your solemn looks and sermons. 
My mind’s made up, I tell you. With 
these three paltry little lumps of gold I'll 

mble at the store to-night with Gashford. 

"ll double the stake every game. If I 
win, well—if not, ’ll—” 

He stopped abruptly, because at that 
moment Paddy Flinders re-entered with 
the sugar; possibly, also, because he did 
not wish to reveal all his intentions. 

That night there was more noise, drink- 
ing, and gambling than usual at Lantry's 
store, several of the miners having returned 
from a prospecting trip into the mountains 
with a considerable quantity of gold. 

Loudest among the swearers, deepest 
among the drinkers, and most reckless 
among the gamblers was Gashford ‘‘the 
bully,” as he was styled. He had just 
challenged any one present to play when 
Brixton entered the room. 

“‘ We will each stake all that we own ona 
single chance,” he said, looking round. 
‘* Come, that’s fair, ain’t it? for you know 
T’ve got lots of dust.” 

There was a general laugh, but no one 
would accept the challenge—which Brixton 
had not heard—though he heard the laugh 
that followed. Many of the diggers, espe- 
cially the poorer ones, would have gladly 
taken him up if they had not been afraid 
of the consequences if successful. 

“Well, boys, I couldn’t make a fairer 
offer—all I possess against all that any 
other man owns, though it should only be 
half an ounce of gold,” said the bully, 
tossing off a glass of spirits, 


“Done! I accopt your challenge,” cried 
Tom Brixton, stepping forward. 

“*You,” exclaimed Gashford, with a look 
of contempt; ‘why, you've got nothing 
to stake. I cleaned you out yesterday: 

“T have this to stake,” ssid Tom, hold- 
ing out the three little nu; of gold 
which he had found that day. ‘It is all 
that I possess, and it is more than half an 
ounce, which you mentioned as the lowest 
you’d play for.” 

“ Well, I'll stick to what I said,” growled 
Gashford, ‘‘if it be half an ounce. Come, 
Lantry, get out your scales.” 

The storekeeper promptly produced the 
little balance which he used for weighing 
gold-dust, and the diggers crowded rouud 
with much interest to watch, while Lantry, 
with a show of unwonted care, dusted the 
scales, and put the three nuggets therein. 

“ Three-quarters of an ounce,” said the 
storekeeper, when the balance ceased to 
vibrate. 

“Come along, then, an’ let’s have 
another glass of grog for luck,” cried 
Gashford, striking his huge fist on the 
counter, 

A throw of the dice was to decide the 
matter. While Lantry, who was appointed 
to make the throw, rattled the dice ia.tle 
box, the diggers crowded round in eager 
curiosity, for, besides the unusual disparity 
between the stakes, there was much pro- 
bability of a scene of violence at the result, 
Brixton having displayed a good deal of 
temper when he lost to the bully on the 
previous day. 

“Lost!” exclaimed several voices in 
disappointed tones, when the dice fell on 
the table. 

‘*Who’s lost?” cried those in rear of 
the crowd. 

“‘Tom Brixton, to be sure,” answered 
Gashford, with a laugh. ‘‘He always 
loses ; but it’s no great loss this time, and 
I am not much the richer.” 

There was no mse to this sally. 
Every one looked at Brixton, expecting an 
outburst of rage, but the youth stood 
calmly contemplating the dice with an 
abecnt look, and a pleasant smile on his 

ips. : 
“Yes,” he said, recovering himself, 
“luck is indeed against me. But never 
mind. Let’s have a drink, Lantry; you'll 
have to give it me on credit this tame!” 

Lantry professed himself to be quite 
willing to oblige an old customer to that 
extent. He could well afford it, he said; 
and it was unquestionable truth that he 
uttered, for his charges were exorbi- 
tant. 


shot reflections of ebony blackness hi 
and there down into the water, while 
beyond, through several openings, could 
be seen a varied and beautiful landscape, 
backed and capped by the snowpeaks of 
the great backbone of America. 

It was a scene fitted to solemnise and 
soften, but it had no suck influence on Tom 
Brixton, who did not give it even a pas-ing 
thought, though he stood with folded arms 
and contracted brows, gazing at it long 
and earnestly. After a time Fe began to 
mutter to himself in-broken sentences. 

“Fred is mistaken—must be mistaken. 
There is.no law here. Law must be ae 
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nto one’s own hands. It cannot be wrong 
oroba robber. It is not robbery to take 
vack one’s own. Foul means are admis- 
ible when fair—yet it <s a sneaking thing 
odo! Ha! who said it was sneaking ?” 
He started and thrust his hands through 
tis hair.) ‘‘Bah! Lantry, your grog is too 
iery. It was the grog that spoke, not 
conscience. Pooh! I don’t believe in 
conscience. Come, Tom, don’t be a fool, 
nut goand— Mother! What has she got 
o do with it? Lantry’s fire-water didn’t 
wing her to my mind. No, it is Fred, 
onfound him! He’s always suggesting 
vhat she would say in circumstances which 
he has never been in and could not pos- 
ibly understand. And he worrivs me on 
he plea that he promised her to stick by 
ne through evil report and good report. 
: suppose that means through thick and 
hin. Well, he’s a good fellow, is Fred, 
rat weak. Yes, ’'ve made-up my mind to 
lo it and I will do it.” 

He turned hastily as he spoke, and wus 
oon lost in the little belt of woodland 
hat lay between the lake and the miner’s 


‘amp. 

Tt pleased Gashford to keep his gold in 
+ huge leathern bag, which he hid in a 
1ole in the ground within his tent during 
he day, and placed under his pillow dur- 
ng the night. It pleased him also to 
lwell and work alone, partly because he 
vas of an unsociable disposition, and perth 
o prevent men becoming acquainted wit 
tis secrets. 

There did not seem to be much fear of 
he big. miner’s secrets being discovered, 
or Lynch law prevailed in the camp at 
hat time, and it was well known that 
leath was the usual punishment for 
heft. It was also well known that Gash- 
ord was 8 splendid shot with the revolver, 
8 well as a fierce, unscrupulous man. But 
trong drink revealed that which might 
ave otherwise been safe. When in his 
ups Gashford sometimes became boastful, 
snd gave hints now and then which were 
sasily understood. Still his gold was safe, 
or, apart from the danger of the attempt 
o rob the bully, it would have been im- 
yossible to discover the particular part of 
iis tent-floor in which the hole was dug, 
nd, as to venturing to touch his pillow 
vhile his shaggy head rested on it, no one 
vas daring enough to contemplate such an 
«t, although there were men there capable 
f doing almont anything. : 

Here again, however, strong drink proved 
o be the big miner’s foe. Occasionally, 
hough not often, Gashford drank so 
leeply as to become almost helpless, and, 
ifter lying down in his bed, sank into a 
leep so profound that it seemed as if he 
‘ould not have been roused even with 
‘iolence. 

He was in this condition on the night in 
vhich his victim made up his mind to rob 
im. Despair and brandy had united to 
‘ender Brixton utterly reckless; so much 
0, that, instead of creeping stealthily to- 
vards his enemy’s tent, an act which 
vould probably have aroused the suspicion 
of a light sleeper, he walked boldly up, 
mntered it, raised Gashford’s unconscious 
ead with one hand, pulled out the bag of 
3zold with the other, put it on his shoulder, 
ind coolly marched out of the camp. The 
audacity of the deed contributed largely to 
ts success. i 

Great was the rage and consternation of 
Gashford when he awoke the followin, 

orning and found that his treusure had 

appeared. Jumping at once’to the con- 
ausion that it had been stolen by Brixton, 


he ran to that youth’s tent and demanded 
to know where the thief had gone to. 

“Who do you mean by the thief?” 
asked Fred Westly, with misgiving at his 
heart. 

‘‘T mean your chum, Tom Brixton,” 
shouted the enraged miner. 

“How do you know he’s a thief?” asked 
Westly. 

“I didn’t come here to be asked ques- 
tions by you,” said Gashford. ‘Whera 
has he gone to, I say?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

“That's a lie!’ roared the miner, 
clenching his fist in a threatening manner. 

“*Poor Tom! I wish I did know where 
you have gone!” said Fred, shaking his 
head sadly as he ed on the floor, and 
taking no notice whatever of the threaten- 
ing action of his visitor. 

“Look here now, Westly,” said Gash- 
ford, in a low, suppressed voice, shutting 
the curtain of the tent and drawing a 
revolver from his et, “you know 
something about this matter, and you 
know me. If you don’t tell me all you 
know and where your chum has bolted to, 
Tl blow your brains out as sure as there’s 
a God in heaven.” 

“TI thought,” said Westly, quietly, and 
without the slightest symptom of alarm, 
‘you held the opinion that there is no 
God and no heaven.” 

“Come, young fellow, none o’ your 
religious chaff, but answer my question.” 

“Nothing is farther from my thoughts 
than chaffing you,” returned Westly, 
gently, ‘‘ and if the mcre mention of God’s 
name is religion, then you may claim to 
be one of ee most religious men in the 

iggings, for you are constantly prayin, 
He to curse people. I have already 
answered your question, and can only 
repeat that I don’t know where my friend 
Brixton has gone to. But let me ask, in 
turn, what has happened to you ?” 

There was no resisting the earnest sin- 
cerity of Fred’s look and tone, to say 
nothing of his cool courage: Gashford felt 
somewhat abashed in spite of himself. 

““What has happened to me?” he re- 

ated, bitterly. ‘‘The worst that could 

appen has happened. My gold has been 
stolen, and your chum is the man who has 
cribbed it. I know that as well as if I had 
seen him doit. But I’ll hunt him down 
and have it out of him with interest; with 
interest, mark you—if I should have to go 
to the ends o’ the ’arth to find him.” 

Without another werd Gashford thrust 
the revolver into his pocket, flung aside the 
tent curtain, and strode away. 

Meanwhile Tom Brixten, with the gold 
in a game-bag slung across his shoulder, 
was speeding down the valley, or moun- 
tain gorge, at the head of which the Pine 
Tree Sigcings lay, with all the vigour and 
activity of youthful strength, but ‘with 
none of the exultation that might be sup- 
posed to characterise a successful thief. 
On the contrary, a weight like lead seemed 
to lie on his heart, and the faces of his 
mother and his friend, Fred Westly, seemed 
to flit before him continually, gazing at 
him with sorrowful expression. As the 
fumes of the liquor which he had drunk 
began to dissipate, the shame and depres- 
sion of spirit increased, and his strength, 
great though it was, began to give way. 

By that time, however, he had placed 
many & mile between him and the camp 
where he had committed the robbery. The 
valley opened into a wide, almost bound- 
less stretch of comparatively level land, 
covered here and there with forests so 


dense that, once concealed in their recesses, 
it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for white men to trace him, 
especially men who were 80 little acquainted 
with woodcraft as the diggers. Besider 
this, the region was undulating in form, 
here and there, so that, from the tops of 
many of the eminences, he could see over 
the whole land, and observe the approach 
of enemies without being himself seen. 

Feeling, therefore, comparatively safe, 
he paused in his mad flight, and went 
down on hands and knees to take a long 
drink at a bubbling spring. Rising, re~ 
freshed, with a deep sigh, he slowly 
mounted to the top of s knoll ‘which was 
bathed at the time in the first beams of the 
rising sun. 

From the spot he obtained a view of 
intermingled forest, prairie, lake, and 
river, so resplendent that even his mind 
was for 3 moment diverted from its gloomy 
introspections, and a glance of admiration 
shot from his eyes and chased the wrinkles 
from his brow; but the frown quickly 
returned, and the glorious landscape was 
forgotten as'the thought of his dreadful 
condition returned with overwhelming 
power. 

Up to that day Tom Brixton, with all 
his faults, had kept within the circle of the 
world’s laws. He had been well trained 
in boyhood, and, with the approval of his 
mother, had left England for the Oregon 
goldfields in company with a steady, well- 
principled friend, who had been a play 
mate in early childhood ‘atid at school. 
The two friends had experienced during 
three years the varying fortune of « 
digger's life; somctimes working for long 
periods successfully, and ‘gradually in- 
creasing their ‘‘ pile;” at other times 
toiling day after day for nothing and 
living on their capital, but, on the whole, 
making what men called a good thing of 
it, until Tom took to gambling, which, 
almost as a matter of course, led to drink- 
ing. The process of demoralisation had 
continued until, as we have seen, the 
boundary line was at last. overstepp , and 
he had become a thief and an outlaw. — 

At that period and in those diggings 
Judge Lynch—in other words, off-hand 
and apeody, “justice” by thé community 
of mincrs—was the order of the day, and, 
as stealing had become exasperatingly 
common, the penalty appointed was death, 
the judges being, in most cases, the prompt 
executioners. 

Tom Brixton knew well what his fate 
would be if captured, and this, unques- 
tionably, filled him with anxiety, but it 
was not this thought that caused him, as 
he reclined on the sunny knoll, to spurn 
the bag of gold with his foot. 

“Trash!” he exclaimed, bitterly, re- 
peating the kick. 

But the love of gold had taken deep root 
in the fallen youth’s heart. After a brief 
rest he arose, slung the ‘‘ trash” over his 
shoulder, and, descending the knoll, quickly 
disappeared in the glades of the forest. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


By Lovts RovssELET, 


Author of “ The Tico Cabin-Boys,” etc. 
© CHAPTER XXUI.—A NOCTURNAL VISITOR. 


IRCUMSTANCES, which had for so long | marched for Yorktown. Two days after- 
.shown themselves adverse to - the | wards they reached the head of the Elk, 
American cause, seemed now to unite to. where there is a little port. The generals 
bring about its trlumph Washington had had intended to embark their troops, and 
scarcely arrived at Philadelphia, having, take them by water to the mouth of the 
as we have seen, so cleverly evaded the’ James River; but the means of transport 
vigilance of Clinton, when he received were wanting. The American militia, and 
feom Baltimore the news of the arrival of , only a few of the French regiments, could 


a French fleet in Chesapeake Bay. 

The Comte de Grasse, at the head of 
twenty-eight sail of the line, had doubled 
Cape Henry and dropped anchor at Lyn- 
haven. He had immediately landed 3,000 
men, and these, under the command of the 
Marquis de Saint Simon, started to rein-' 
force La Fayette, before Yorktown. On 
the 5th of tember, the day after his 
arrival, the French admiral went out to’ 
attack an English squadron under Admiral 
Graves, which had pursued him from the 


West Indies; but night fell on the strug- | =. 


een the morning dawned, the English ' 
admiral, who had the weather gage, un- : 
expectedly declined to renew the action, 
and, on returning to his anchorage, De ' 


Grasse found that the other French fleet 


under De Barras had arrived in the bay | 
from Newport, bringing all the material | 
necessary for siege operations. 

Rocbambeau was sailing up the Delaware 
in a sloop, inspecting the fortifications of | 
Philadelpbia, when he was hailed from the 
bank by Washington, who announced the 
important news with an exuberant joy 
which contrasted markedly with his habi- 
tual gravity. 

In fact the arrival of the French fleet 
was quite a providential event. Victory ; 
was certainly smiling on the cause of Inde- 
pendence. It was necessary, however, to 


| be taken on board. Viomenil’s brigade, to 
| which the Royal Auvergne belonged, had 
, to £ by land. 
ashington and Rochambeau, not wish- 
ing to run the risk of a return of the 
_ English fleet, decided to remain on shore, 
and taking a small de- 
tachment with them, 
went on some forty- 
eight hours ahead of 
the army. 

The detachment 
which escorted them 
was commanded by Ba- 
rondel’Estrade. Ralph 
being on the colonel’s 
staff, of course. formed 
one of the escort; but 
the good La Ramée was 
almost left behind, and 
it was only at the lad’s 
urgent entreaty that 


: take him with them. 

“T wonder what would have happened 
if they had gone without me,” said the 
drum-major, as he walked slong with 
vigorous strides. ‘‘ Have I not a right to 
be always the first? And besides, since 
your adventure at West Point I am no 
longer easy when you are away by your- 
self. 

“Look here, La Ramée,” interrupted 


“ Twenty-eight sail of the line dropped anchor at Lynhaven.” 


ern advantage of the favours she 
e1 


The two generals modified their plan of 
campaign, and decided to join La Fayette 
in all haste, so as to crush Cornwallis before 
Clinton could send an army by sea to his 
support. 

On September 6th, therefore, the Franco- 
American army left Philadelphia, and 


Ralph, ‘you don’t intend always to look 
after me like a nurse, do you? You still 
take me for a child, but Iam a man now, 
and, thanks to my illness, I have grown so 
that even the lanky La Fortune could not 
find fault with my height.” 

“Qh, don’t be angry, Mr. Baron!” said 
the sergeant; ‘I know you are a full- 
grown corporal drummer, 


the baron decided to | 


| colonel, respectfully. 


ideas about you, and you won’t alter them 
A head like yours is capable of everything 
and requires looking after.” 

However, despite these fears of Is 
Ramée, this march along the coast o 
Chesay e Bay presented no serious dan 
ger. e English army of Virginia wa 
entirely concentrated in Yorktown, i 
front of which it kept La Fayette; an 
the worst they could encounter would com 
from the gangs of rob- 
bers of loyalist proclivi- 
ties, which were roving 
about the country. A 
battalion of the Royal 
Auvergne and a squad- 
ron of Lauzun hussars & 
would, however, be 4 
rather too much for ~ 
these gentlemen of the 
road. 


The capture of the two é 
chiefs of the Franco- ref% 
American army might 
prove, notwithstanding, 
too tempting for some 
partisan or other, and 
all the usual precautions * 
against ambuscade were 
taken on the march. The hussars clear 
the road for a long distance, and in tl 
evening, when the party encamped, t! 
village was always girdled with sentries. 

They proceeded thus, without adventut 
to within two stages of Williamsbur 
where Washin, had given the rende 
yous for the whole of his forces. And he 
they encamped at a fishing hamlet, cor 
posed of a few huts grouped on the bea 
of Chesapeake Bay, not far from the mou 
of the Beppehenncce: 

During the march they had noticed a fe 
horsemen prowling about the neighbovu 
hood, with whom they had even exchang 
occasional musket shots. When the Bar 
de ’Estrade srrived at his bivouac he co 
sequently took more than ordinary me 
sures of precaution, doubled his sentri 
and gave the word for the men to hc 
themselves in readiness to turn out at 
moment’s warning. 

Rochambeau smiled when he heard 
the measures taken by his subordinate, a 
could not refrain from saying, ‘‘My de 
)’Estrade, it is always well to keep gc 
watch, and now more than usual when we : 
responsible for the safety of the man uy 
whom depends the fate of America, but 
should not cxaggerate the danger. 1 
few footpads we have come across oug 
not to make us tremble. I think the fi 
men told off on guard every night wor 
be quite enough to settle them, and y 
would be able to let the others enjoy ti 
well-merited sleep after their long we: 
marching.” 

“You must excuse me, sir,” said 
“T am not quite 
confident as you. When I think w 
might happen from a bold attempt to ca 
off frem our army the two chiefs it wo 


ut I have my ; be impossible to replace, I feel that ix 
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svery heavy responsibility you have put 
apon me, 

“Youate chief of the escort,” answered 
Rochambeau, good-humouredly; “I do 
wt wantto interfere with what you may 
think for our safety.” 

dnd 90, notwithstanding these observa- 
tims, the colonel, accompanied by Ralph, 
himself went the round of the camp, and 
didnot return to his lodging until he had 
sw that every one was at his post. 

The colonel’s uneasiness did not escape 
th young drummer; and so, when his 
thi had retired, instead of rejoining La 
Tanée, who had taken up his quarters in 
s fisherman’s cabin, he remained for some 
tme undecided what to do, and sat down 
war the door of the house. 

It was a splendid night, and, in spite 
{the absence of the moon, the myriads 
ci stars which gemmed the celestial vault 
gre sufficient light to clearly define the 
outline of the houses and of the objects 
thich covered the plain. 

Captivated by the charm of this sum- 
ner's night, Ralph remained sitting before 
+e colonel’s quarters, and never thought 
«fregaining the bed—or rather the bolting 
3 ttraw—which awaited him. 

The words which the baron had spoken 
iahis hearing returned to his mind. What, 
thought he, woald become of the army if 
Washington and Rochambeau disappeared 
together 2 All would be lost! It seemed 
him that his own fate was bound up 
vith that of these two men. Up to now 
te war had been barren, lengthy, and 
attractive ; but triumph was approach- 
,g, and some small part of it might be 


"rected on the humble drummer. ight 


im the coming battles find occasion 
dea noble death or to do some noble 
xtion? And then perbaps he could aspire 
‘eyond the corporal’s lace, which only very 
noderately satisfied his ambition. The 

‘ay might then come when he could re- 
«me the name which his poor father had 
siwvad to fall into such decay. And in 
us sleepless reverie Ralph already beheld 
umself, in the embroidered uniform of the 
kne’s officers, re-entering the Chateau de 
4 Charmoise, which, by some marvellous 
Tatare, he had re-acquired. 

All at once he was recalled to reality by a 
“ight sound, which seemed to come from 
te hedge surrounding the house wherein 
‘spt the generals. Looking attentively he 
vemed to see some of the spiny boughs in 
xstion, and the moment afterwards he 
*stinguished a black form stealthily creep- 
| £zin the direction of the building. 
| What was he to do? Sbout to arms? 

Bat perl it was only a soldier trying to 

seal the fruit in the orchard. His alarm 
i that case would only bring ridicule on 

sm. He would awaken the whole camp, 

SZiers and to get one of his 

sxrades into trouble. The thought of the 

worrigible La Fortune flashed across his 
al, and stopped the shout which was 
it escaping from his lips. 

However, he rose and quietly walked 
% the shadow so as to approach the 
<)erious marauder. By taking great 
Saution he managed to gain the hedge 
T’anat awaking his attention, but when 
+201 got there the man was no longer to 
<< wen. 

| (xeping in his turn along the enclosure, 
= Slowed it up to the point where it 

‘aed on to the angle of the house, and he 

™ thinking that he had been the 

‘at of some illusion, when, raising his 

wad, he saw, this time distinctly, a man 

*aeiing upright before the door. 


The man was standing motionless, and 
seemed to listen, as though some noise had 
attracted his attention. Then, doubtless 
reassured, he ascended the two high steps 
leading to the doorway, and his profile at 


The shock had been so sudden and unex- 
pected that the two adversaries rolled on 
| the ground at s yard or two from the 
ij house. But the lad had not relaxed his 
| grip, and now, under the pale brilliancy of 


“*Arnold |’ exclaimed Ralph." 


this moment was clearly defined on the 
star-studded background. 

He was an officer. So thought Ralph, 
as he saw glisteniry the gold lace of his 
hat and uniform. And he reproached him- 
self with his first movement of suspicion. 
The maknowa was Goubilees = ene 
camp going late to bed, who would s| ly 
rebuke the humble corporal who had been 
spying on him; and so the lad was noise- 
lessly moving away when he stopped at a 
movement on the part of the officer, who 
drew a pistol from his belt and carefully 
inspect the trigger. Then, with the 
weapon in his hand, he leant against the 
door so as to force it in with the weight of 
his body. 

And now Ralph understood. At a bound 
he was at the intruder, ani before he could 
turn he had thrown his arms round him 
with all his strength. 


\the stars, there took place a breathlesg 
silent struggle. 

Ralph was, however, engaged with aman 
of stren Notwithstanding all he could 
do he felt that his enemy would soon get 
him under. In vain he tried to hold him; 
little by little his arms, by the violent 
wrenchings, were forced apart and released 
their prey. Not till then did he think of 
calling for help, and with all the force of 
his lungs he shouted out in the silence of 
| the night, 

““To arms! Murder!” 

And at the cry the unknown made a 
powerful effort, and disengaging the arm 
which held the pistol, he pointed it at the 
drummer. Instinctively, as it went off, 
Ralph stooped backwards, and the bullet 
| just ed his forehead ; but the flash re- 
| vealed the face of his foe. 

“ Arnold !/” exclaimed Ralph. 


‘was running off in the shadow. 

As the drummer regained his legs, the 
soidiers came rushing up from all sides; and 
the generals themselves, awakened by the 
noise, appeared at the door of the house. 

“What is up?” asked Washington. 
“© What does all this disturbance mean ? ” 

“It means, sir,” said Ralph, ‘“ that ex- 
General Arnold has ventured here with the 


apparent intention of killing both of you. | 


Je was trying to force that door when I 
managed to stop him, and in the struggle 


he fired his pistol at me without doing me ! 


any harth.” 

Arnold!” said Washington. 
ssible. 
ut already the soldiers had scattered in 

every direction in pursuit of the fugitive. 

They soon returned, announcing that the 

sentries had seen a man pass quickly 


im 


through their line, and had fired on him | 


without effect. 

Baron de 1’Estrade, greatly agitated at 
the event, which seemed to confirm his 
presentiments, had also hurried up. In the 
presen of the generals he interrogated 

ph. 


‘‘Are you sure that you recognised ex- 
General Arnold ?” 
“T have, as you know, colonel, too 


good reasons for knowing him to be mis- 


taken,” replied the lad. 


“In spite of your positiveness, my | 


Jad,” said Washington, ‘‘such a crime 
seems to me to be impossible. Arnold! A 
man I loaded with benefits! But never 
mind who it was ; both Count Rochambeau 
and I beg to compliment a gallant soldier 
who, at the peril of his life, has saved us 
from this despicable attempt. _ This is one 
of your, men, Baron de |’Estrade ?” 
“Yes, general, he is one of my order- 
lies.” 
‘* Well, then,” continued Washington, 
“TI congratulate you. From what he has 
told us he has shown rare coolness and a 
decision which does honour tohis courage.” 
These flattering words, spoken before all 


Me 
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“Tt is | 
You are dreaming, my boy.” | 
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But already the traitor had risen, and | the men of the detachment, were so great | 
| a recompense for hia devotion that Ralph, 


quite astounded at so much good fortune, 
thought he would have cried ; and as quiet 


was restored, and each regained his quar- ; 


ters, La Ramée whispered in his ear, 
“You are getting on, Baron; another 
night like this, and it is you who will com- 


mand me!” 


(To be continued.) 
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—In the recently published ‘“ Life of Daniel 
Macmillan,” the well-known publisher, by the 
author of ‘t Tom Brown's School Days,” we find 
the following letter to his nephew, a youth who 
had asked his advice in regard to self-cylture :-— 


“*T have no doubt that the meaning of many 


A TALE OF THE: DARK CONTINENT. 


P: Gorvon STABLES, M.D, R.N.y 


things which now puzzle you will come out into 
clearness by experience and by the teaching of 
that Spirit which proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, who never leaves you, but continues to 
speak to you and all men, whether we listen or 
no. We may be deaf, drowned in outward 
things, and never hear, or we may be conscious 
of His presence, and voice, and what He says 
(what we call the voice of conscience, the inner 
eye or ear, or sense common to man as man, 
and not depending on cleverness or knowledge), 
and when we hear we may resist or may obey. 
If we obey, and in proportion to the absolute- 
| ness of our obedience, we are blessed. If we 
disobey, the contrary follows. This is because 


| our true constitution requires perfect obedience, 


the yielding up of our own wills to the Divine 
Will, We can only sce what our true constita- 
tion is by reading and studying our Blessed 
Lord and Redeemer, the Eternal Son of God, 
throngh whom we are made children of God. 
We—all mankind—have led and do lead dis- 
obedient lives, diseased lives, not according to 
the true constitution of man. We feel the evil 
nature within us struggling for the predomi- 
nance. We fecl the ‘higher nature, the trac 
Christ-given constitution, warring against the 
enemies which assailus * * * * 

“Perhaps a good deal of this will seem mere 
words to you. Only experience, actual life, 
and fighting with the evils of Jife—the world, 
the flesh, and the devil—will show you how 
real it all is, For all the mightiest traths— 
communion with God, and doing His will, 
which is life ; or communion with the evil spirit, 
and doing his will, which is confasion, misery, 
death—may be experienced in simple daily life. 
| All paths, the lowliest and the loftiest, have 
| heaven overhead and inthe heart, or hell under- 
j neath and in the heart. We may attain all the 
| excellence of which humanity is ‘cspable while 
doing the simplest daily duties, The great 
thing is to feel that He has placed us at our 
several posts, and resolve to do the duty that 
lies nearest us. Thus we shall gather strength. 
There is no need for straining and making great 
efforts. The way to get rid of evil thoughts. 
; and actions is quietly to occupy oneself with 
j good ones. In this we are sure of help. You 
; see I have spoken at length on the points you 
! mention. 1 don’t know that I have cleared up- 
| any matter to you. But I have done my best,. 
| and that I shall always be glad todo. * * *" 


eae STANLEY OGRAHAME: BOY AND MAN... 


CHAPTER VI.—PEAUMONT PARK—DOWN THE RIVER—CRUISING ON AN INLAND SEA—TIHE DARK CONTINENT. 


‘T was Captain Mackinlay’s habit to linger 
] long.ovér his dessert. He rétained 
old-fashioned English customs, and one of 
these was dinner at six. Stanley did not 
inind hdw long he lingered at dessert, for 
the. fruit-.was more varied and delicious 
than he éver could have dreamt of, and 
the tiny cups of black coffee that the negro 
servant placed before them must have 
been identically similar—so thought Stan- 
Jey—to that which graced tho board of 
the author of the Arabian Nights. 3 

“Yes,” said Captain Mackinlay one 
evening as he pared a pineapple, ‘‘that is 
what. I propose. I don’t say you are 
too young to to sea, and, really, 
you're big enough, but a year here at home 
won't hurt you. You'll cheer the old 
man’s life a bit, and it is pretty near 


worried out of him with theso rascally 
niggers, for, bar Sambo there, who is as 

od as nuggets, never a one of them will 
as as I want them. SoI say stop with the, 
old man for a year or two, you already know 
‘a jib-sail from a gigot o’ mutton. Well, 
pit and teach you something elee, and 
so willSambo. “He was my.steward in the 
old Nonpareil; ay, lad, and could take his 
turn af the wheel, too, with the best hand 
on board. We'll make a man of you, and 
then we'll drum you off to sea.” 

Captain Mackinlay, who was just a year 
on the shady side of sixty, had been at sea 
nearly all his life in all kinds of trades and 
in all kinds of countries, had made his 
fortune, and the plantation, the manor, and 
estateof Beaumont Park had been lefttohim 
by an old lady whose life he had saved in 


the Andaman Islands. She had been care-- 
fully fed and fattened by the cannibals, 
who had been so extraordinarily polite to- 
her that until the very last moment she- 
had not the faintest notion they meant to 
spit and cook and eat her. Bat brave 
| Captain Mackinlay, hearing there was a 
white captive on an island, and that a 
great festival was about to take place, with 
; the beating of tomtoms, much alulation, 
; and a vast deal of conchation, landed with 
;@n armed boat’s-crew, made short work 
of the savages, spoiled their fun, ruined 
their hopes of a glorious feast, and delivered 
the old lady from the imminent peril of 
becoming a cold side-dish. 

So this bluff and hearty old sailor settled 
down at Beaumont, and a splendid place 
it was. I cannot tell you exactly in what 


style of architecture the house was built. 
i dare say it was a kind of mixture, partly 
English (if that is anything) and partly 
Italian. It was built of solid stone—grey 
utone; butyoucouldnot have told thateasily, 
it was so bedraped in creepers and clinging 
fruit-trees. The mauve-blossomed gigantio 
wisterias clustered high around the tall 
chimneys, Virginia’s glory almost hid the 
‘windows, and the numerous verandahs and 
queer old-fashioned gables were all a 
smother of roses nearly half the year round. 

Then there were terraces, rose-lawns, 
and shrubberies and lakes, and the. glorious 
wooded park itself, where oaks and hickory 
and elm, and chestnut and pine trees grew ; 
desides groves and grottoes, and ferneries 
and fountains, and what not. No wonder 
that, listening to Stanley O'Grahame’s 
sincere outspoken admiration, the captain 
laughed and said, 

‘Ay, dear boy, it is a sweetly pretty 
place, I grant you. I dare say you wouldn’t 
mind saving an eld wife from cannibals for 
auch 8 song little estate—ch >” 

*‘Oh!” cried Stanley, doubling his fist ; 
** yd save fifty old wives for such a 
nice place as this.” eae 
: The plantation , where the sugar- 
mills Lt and SEere the Soteoinakeds 
were: built, and. where hundreds of dark- 
skinned, white-garmented negroes worked 
and sung in ‘the sunlight, was fully a 
mile from the park, and to the east of it. 
To the north were wild mountain peaks, 
the home of the black bear, the python, 
and the puma; to the west the dark forest- 
lands where the red men still roamed at 
will; while down to the south flowed the 
great river. 

A country like this, it need hardly be 
said, possessed an indescribable charm for 
a boy of Stanley 8 nature and disposition. 
The novels and poems of the great Sir 
Walter were especial favourites of his, and 
80, too, were the tales of the best American 
writers, especiully those that told of the 
warlike doings of the Indians of the forest- 
lands of the Far West. And. here he was 
umong them. Stay a year with his uncle? 
Indeed, indeed, he thought he could well 
spend ten, in this country of poetry and 
romance, 

But his uncle gave him distinctly to 
understand that, much though he valued 
bis company, and willingly though he 
would have him with him always—even to 
tbe end, which in the common course of 
nature could not be so very far away—he 
must go out into the world and work, as he, 
his uncle, had done before him. Then— 
this was only a mere hint—if he should 
prove himself a worthy young man, there 
might be no saying what good fortune 
might or might not accrue to him when 
Captain Mackinlay rested from all the toils 
of life in the nm churohyard, and under 
the shadow of the little kirk in the adjoin- 
ing village he now worshipped in Sunday 
after Sunday. 

One day Captain Mackinlay roused 
Stanley out of bed at three o’clock in the 


inorning. 
Stanley sat oP rubbing his eyes and 
wondering if the house was on fire. 


“Get up, my boy,” cried his uncle, pat- 
ting him on the shoulder; “‘ get up, if you 
really are awake. We are going on a long 
journey down stream, and we'll have some 
rare fan, you can stake your shoes on that.” 

Stanley did not want to stake his shoes, 
but he was up and dressed and had them 
on just a quarter of an hour after this. 
And downstairs into the breakfast-parlour, 
where salmon cutlets, beef-steaks, and 


skiff bound along, to be sure. 

The woods looked’ gorgeous in their 
autumn. ‘tints, and twenty miles of pano- 
rama passed them by in no time. It seemed 
all one beautiful dream. 

Then they came to a bonnie wee village, 
with white-psinted wooden houses, and 
windows with bright green jalousies. And 
here there was a pier, where a great 
steamer was puffing and snorting just like 
a hunter impatient to be off. 

‘*Come_ along, Captain Mackinlay!” 
cried the ship-master, extending a friend]; 
band, and half pulling our hero on board. 
“T was waiting for you; but, bless your 
beaming face, I wouldu’t have dro: 
down stream without you for all the world! 
Are you ready for breakfast ?” 

‘‘For breakfast number two, yes,” said 
Stanley’s uncle, laughing. ‘‘ We've had a 
mack already, haven’t we, Stan., my 

oy Pp” 
tanley laughed when he thought of the 
steaks and salmon cutlets, but his row had 
made him hungry—he was only a boy. 

It was quite night, although not very 
dark, when they at length reached the 

lancing lights of a bustling town. Stanley 

id not see much of it that evening, but he 
slept so soundly that when he awoke at 
last the sun was streaming into his bed- 
room, and, everything around him bein; 
strange, it was some time before he could 
remember where he was. 

Now Stanley considered himself a good 
walker, but he thought before sunset that 
day that he had never really known what 
walking was till then. There seemed to 
be no such thing as ‘“‘tire” in Captain 
Mackinlay. Then it was so hot! hen 
they returned to the hotel his uncle laugh- 
ingly asked him how he felt. 

“* Let me see,” said Stanley, laughing in 


turn. 

“‘Tell the whole truth, now,” said his 

uncle. 
‘* Well, then, I will,” continued Stanley. 
“Tm as limp as a salmon out of season. 
I’m as tired as if I'd been up and down 
Ben Nevis half a dozen times at least. My 
feet are too big for my boots, the sun has 
taken all the skin off the point of my nose, 
my eyes feel like roasted onions, and there 
is a collection of cinders or something in 
the corners of them, and I’ve been sweat- 
ing so much that my clothes feel like lin- 
seed-meal poultices, and my handkerchief 
—look at it !—is as grimy and wet as an 
engine rag!” 

‘Capital description!” cried his uncle. 
“And now, my boy, go and have a bath 
and a dry shirt, and then come down to 
dinnet.”’ . ; 

‘I feel as fresh as a daisy!” said Stan- 
ley, bursting into the.room ‘about half. an 
hour after. a 

He put one arm lovingly round his 
uncle’s broad neck. ‘‘ Dear uncle,” he 
said, ‘‘you are so kind! What a day I 
have had of it! and that repeating rifle 
you bought me is simply perfection. 
‘Won’t I bag the bears!” 

‘* Always providing,” his uncle put in, 
“the bears don’t bag you, Stan.! They 
are wonderfully affectionate, and when 
they do get their paws round a man or a 
boy they never know when to leave 
hugging and clawing him!” - i 


ae 


Although he was very 
forgetting his mother’s humble cottage ou 
the verge of the great forest of Cairntric, 
Stanley O’Grahame was much too brave 
boy to suffer the pangs of home-sickness, 
albeit he looked forward to the happy 
time when he should once more meet in 
joy those he loved and held so dear. H: 
wrote home regularly twice a week such 
delightfully descriptive letters, telling of 
the strange romantis life he led on the 
banks of ‘the Mississippi, of bis exploits in 
the forest, of wanderings over tho prairie 
lands, and: pleasant evenings spent rowing 
on the river beneath the light of the pale 
moon. 

But the last six months had flown away 
wonderfully fast. What had he done?— 
what had he learned? Had his time been 
all spent in one round of pleasure, with 
evory duty banished therefrom, or’ had he 
been making preparations for the serious 
battle of life upon which he was so soon to 
enter ? 

Eet us see. 

Captain Mackinlay was a very pleasant 
man, but he had a terribly strict notion of 
the sacredness of duty. 

“Tl superintend your studies, my lad,” 
he told Stanley,.about a month after he 
had settled down. ‘‘ Now,” he continued, 
‘your forenoons must be all work, work, 
work ; and py thet pial bentinie it can 
be all play, play, y ; and I don’t thivk 


we'll make a dull boy if. we go on in 
that style.” 
Stanley was, like most Scotch boys of the 


middle class of life, a fair scholar, beth 
classical and mathematical. He had never 
studied navigation, however. But that 
now formed part of his forenoon work, aad. 
in a few months he was a good sailor, 
theoretically speaking. But was this all? 
No, for Mackinlay owned a yacht. It had 
lain unused for years at the distant town of 
D—, but as soon us he had made up his 
mind to ‘‘ make a man of Stanley O’Gra- 
hame ” he had her rigged out and refitted 
from stem to stern 3; and one doy , mone te 
Stanley’s joy, she came gracefully gliding 
up the , and was moored off Beau- 
mont Park. ae 

There was a tributary of the great river, 
not many miles distant. It was navigable 
to a clever sailor, and ere long it led to an. 
immense mountain-bounded Jake of water 

uite an inland sea, in fact. And wild 
and rough enough in all conscience this 
lake need to be at times, swept by winds 
that few yachts could beat against, and 
roughened by white combing waves houses. 
high, which it required both tact and 
skill to prevent pouring their solid waters. 
inboard, or mayhap sweeping the decks. 

On the inland sea Mackinlay often went 
cruismg for a whole week or more at a time. 
Very pleasantlittle outings for Stanley those 
wete when the weather was fine ; when it 
was not he bore his hardships manfully, 
add did«not even grumble im thought. 
His uncle knew every cove ahd creek and 
natural harbour aj] about, and around.the 
lake; and when the wind freshened to a 
regular gale that it would have been sheer 
folly or madness to battle against—well, 
there the yacht was borne up or ran for 
one of these, and they lay snug enough 
until such time as the weather mode- 
rated. 

To land in the silence and solitude of 
those primeval forests was not always 
judicious nor safe, for they were often— 
times scoured by roving partics of trea- 
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eherous tribes of Indisns—red men—who, 
although they had in reality left their dis- 
tant villages and bomes in the mountain 
fastnesses of the West on hunting expedi- 
tions, would at any moment declare them- 
selves to be on the war-path, in order to 

loss over with a semblance of rude justice 

of murder and rapine. 

There were bears in those backwoods as 
well as wild men, and in the swam 
hideous alligators that often made night 
hideous with their bellowings. 

Before they had made many cruises in 
their saucy yacht, and many expedi- 
tions on the hunting-grounds that lay to 
the north and west of the great lake, 
Stanley met several parties of these wan- 
dering red men, and he found them not 
quite the same class of individuals he was 
wont to read of in books at home. They 
could be friendly or the reverse, just as it 
suited them. 

“‘I would never trust a redskin farther 
than I could fling him.” That was how 
Captain Mackinlay summed up the charac- 


ter of these ‘‘ braves,” and before,long © 


Stanley O’Grahame had an adventure—to 
be detailed in next chapter—that taught 
him how true were his uncle’s words. It 
taught him something else which in after 
life he never forgot—namely, caution in all 
his dealings with savages. 

Mackinlay’s yacht was a forty-tonner. 
Her name was the Saucy, and saucy she 
was in every way. The crew all told con- 
sisted of Stanley’s uncle, Stanley himself, 
bold Sambo, and a mulatto man. Sambo 
was very clever in many ways, but espe- 
cially asa sailor. He was worth a deck- 
load of Lascars or Kroomen. | Perhaps he 
had Mackinlay to thank for his tuition, and 
he (Sambo) became Stanley’s tutor in turn. 

But he not only taught our young hero 


the manual labour of the upper deck, he } 


taught him something else—namely, the 


Sambo was the oarsman, and how he 
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of the Somali Indians and the 

ies, and the dialects of the various 

other tribea or nations that lived on the 

eastern shores of that dark continent, 
Africa. 

That was the land of Sambo's birth, and 
Mier he had spent the greater part of his 

le. 

Seated by the blazing pine logs in 
Sambo’s hut in the winter evenings, Stanley 
used to listen entranced to many a strange 
tale of adventure, the scene of which was 
laid in the African wilds, or on the bosom 
of the billowy ocean that laves its coralline 
gumbo 1 euage le and 

jambo’s Jan; was very simple an 
his voice soft and mbillant, but all the more 
impressive on that account. There must 
have been a deal of poetry in the man’s 
nature, for he seemed positively entranced 
as-he dwelt upon the weird beauty of the 
scenery in and around his native land. Its 
opaline seas studded with fairy islands ; its 
deep dark creeks and inlets, green-fringed 


with drooping mangroves ; its silent and 
solitary forests, where bright-winged birds 
flit songlessly from bough to bough, but 
where trumpet of elephant and roar of lion 
may still be heard night; ite broad- 
bosomed rivers ; its mighty sand- on 
which all the stre of the Indian Ocean 
breaks and thun continuously; ite 
mountains and cataracts; its glens and 
lakes,—of all these spoke Sambo. But 
when he talked of the terrible slave-trade, 
with ite attendant horrors, then all the fire 
of his nature seemed to burn and blaze in 
his eyes. He was no longer the humble 
valet of Stanley’s uncle. He seemed a 
chief, a prince, a hero, who, sword in 
hand, would fight and free his darling 
native land from the curse of a heartless 
invader 

“Oh!” young Stanley O’Grahame would 
say, ‘‘it is to this land of yours, dear 
Sambo, I fain would sail. It is there I 
would like to travel and roam. Dangers ? 
Don’t talk to me, Sambo, of dangers. 
Young as I am, a boy in years, I feel aman 
in strength, and I do not forget that Icome 
of a brave Scottish clan, who for hundreds 
of years have wielded the sword in the 
cause of right. Sambo, I have made up 
my mind. If my uncle doesn’t get me an 
appointment in some vessel sailing away to 
this dark continent of yours I’ll go back 
again to my native Highland glen and herd 
the sheep with old Ewen, or chase the wild 
deer in the forest of Cairntrie. There!” 


(To be continued.) 


sent the little skiff along!” 
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MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By Tne Avtuox or “Tur Firra Fors at Sr. Domrnic’s,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—NOW I FOUND THAT 


gee may picture my horrer and | 
stonishment on discovering Billy’s | in; 

vt And the strangest part of it was | 

ut the graceless youth appeared to | 


“In course he was!” said Billy, brighten- 
ig a little. 

“Did you tell him you had—had stolen 
them 7” 

“‘ Yaas,” replied the boy, gruffly. 

‘‘And he took them?” said I, in as- 
tonishment. 

“‘Ain’t you saw them on ’im?” de- 
manded he, evidently disliking this cate- 
chism, 

. ‘‘ Billy,” said I, “I can’t understand 
it.” 
“You ain’t no call to!” 


‘aly unconscious that he done any- 
‘ng wrong. On the contrary, his jubilant 
ad tramphant voice showed plainly 
stheconsidered he had done a fine—a 
‘adid thing. 

lendeavoured to reason with him; he 
vi up as if I were trying to defraud 
ct Smith of his mew boots. I warned 
s of the punishment that would follow 
tswerecaught. He gloried in the risk 
nn. I told him it was wicked to 
sl—even for other persons. He re- 
tel, “itwasn’t no concern of mine.” 
litogether it seemed hopeless to dis- 
tent him with his exploit, and I 
selore left him, wholly at a loss to 
out this strange puzzle of a boy. 
yas still more perplexed when, next 
ming, Jack Smith appeared at the 
wearing the identical new pair of 
« which had been the cause of all 


horror! 

[rated i tiently for the hours to 

p then Fehionld be at liberty to pay 

saul visit to Billy. 

% was sitting 
‘ealy} unlik 


was the polite 
’t no concern of yourn.” 


reply ; ‘*’tain 


“She made a grab at 


HOPE DEFERRED MAKES THE HEART SICK. 


“It is my concern if other people are 
robbed,” I said. ‘Don’t you know, if I 
chose, I could fetch a policeman and get 
you locked up?” 

“In course you could! Why don't 
yer?” 

Was there ever such a hopeless young 
sinner ? ‘ 

‘* Whose shop did you take them from ?” 
I asked. 

“‘Trotter’s, a-side of our court. Go and 
tell him!” replied he, scornfully. 

“ How would you like any one to steal 
away one of your brushes ? ” 


“T'd give ’em a topper!” 
“ But that’s just what you've done to 
Trotter,” I argued. 

‘Well, why don’t you fetch him to give 
me a topper?” he replied. 

I gave itup. There was no arguing with 
a boy like this. If there had there 
would have been no further opportunity 
that night, for as I stood by, puzzling in 
my mind what to say to bring home to the 
graceless youth a sense of his iniquity, he 
began picking up his brushes and shoulder- 
ing his box. 

“‘Where are you going so early?” 
asked. 

“Don’t you like to know ?” retorted he. 
. ‘Yes; I would.” 

“* Well, if you must know, I’m a-going 
to the racket school!” 

’ “The what ?” I exclaimed. 

“Racket school.” 

- “Oh! ragged school you mean. Where 
is ity I didn’t know you went. They 
ought to teach you better there than to 
steal, Billy,” I said. 

“Oh!” replied the boy, with a touch of 
scorn in his voice, ‘‘that there bloke’s 
a-going to learn me, not you!” 

** What ! does Smith teach at the ragged 
school, then ?” 

“In course he do! 

else ?”” 

And off he trotted, leaving me utterly 
bewildered. 

Jack Smith teaching in a ragged school ! 
Jack Smith wearing a pair of boots that 
he knew were stolen! What could I think ? 

At any rate, I was resolved to be no 
party to Billy’s dishonesty. At any cost, 
since I had not the heart to deliver up the 
culprit to justice, I must see that the victim 
was repaid. He might never have noticed 
the theft; but whether or no, I should 
have no rest till his loss had been madi 
good. i 

It was no time to mince matters. My 
own funds, as the reader knows, were in a 
bud state. I owed far more than I could 
save in half a year. But I had stili m 
uncle’s half-sovereign in my pocket, whic! 
I had hitherto, despite all my difficulties, 
kept untouched. An emergency had now 
arisen, thought I, when cunly f should be 
justified in using it. As long as I remained 
a party to Billy’s dishonesty I was, I felt, 
little better than a thief myself, ahd that 
I could not endure, however bad in other 
respects I might have been. : 

I went straight to Trotters shop. A 
jovial, red-faced woman stood at the door, 
just about to shut up for the night. 

“T want to see Mr. Trotter,” said I. 

‘Mrs, Trotter, you mean, I suppose ised 
said the woman. ‘I’m the lady.” 

“Can I speak to you for a minute?” I 
said. 

‘“Yes—half an hour if you like. What 
is it?” 

“It’s something private.” 

“Bless us, are you going to offer to 
marry me, or what?” exclaimed she; 
*- come, what is it?” ' 

‘‘Have you—that is, did you—the fact 
is, I don’t know whether you happen to 
have missed a pair of boots,” I said, 
falteringly. 

She made a grab at my arm. 

‘‘8o you’re the thief, are you? A nice 
trade you've started at, young master, so I 
can tell you!” 

“Oh,” I cried, in the utmost alarm and 
terror, ‘‘ you’re quite wrong, you are in- 
deed. I never touched them—I only—I— 
I know who did, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Trotter still 11 me fast. 


Do you suppose I’d 
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“Oh, you know who did, do you?” 

“‘Yes—he’s a—” I was going to say 
‘*shoeblack,” but I stopped myself in 
time, and said, ‘a little boy.” 

She released her grasp, greatly to my 
relief, and waited for me to go on. 

‘And I really don’t think he knows any 
better,” said I, recovering confidence, 

“* Well,” she said, eyeing me sharply. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I know the proper 
thing would be to give him up to the 

lice.”” 

“That's what I'd do to you in a minute, 


I | if you’d stolen them,” she said. 


“I’ve rather an interest in the little 
boy,” I said, nervously, ‘‘ and I thought if 
you wouldn’t mind telling me what the 
boots came to, I’d ask you to let me pay 
for them. I don’t think he'll do it again.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s a very queer thing,” said the 
woman; ‘what a popular young thief 
your friend must be! Why, I had a 
young gentleman here yesterday evening 
asking the very same thing of me!” 

“What!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘was it Jack 
Smith?” 

‘‘T don’t know his name, but he'd a pair 
of black eyes that would astonish you.” 

*‘That’s him, that’s bim,” I cried. ‘And 
he wanted to pay for the boots? ” 

‘* He did pay for them. I shall make my 
fortune out of that pair of boots,” added 
she, laughing. 

This, taen, explained his wearing the 
boots that morning. How quick I had 
been to suspect him of far different con- 
dact ! 

‘You'd better keep your money for the 
next time he steals something,” observed 
Mrs. Trotter, rather enjoying my astonish- 
ment; ‘he’s likely to be acostly young 
treat to you at this rate. I hope the next 
party he robs will be as luzy about her 


rights as me.” 

I dropped my uncle's half-sovereign back 
into my purse, with the rather sad convic- 
tion that after all I was not the only 
honest and righteous person in the world. 

The next morning, on my arrival at 
Hawk Street rather before the time (I had 
taken to being early at the office, partly to 
avoid arriving there at the same time as 
Smith, and ly to have the company of 
young Larkins, of postage-stamp celebrity, 
in‘my walk from Besdle Square), I found 
Deéubleday already there in a state of great 
perturbation. 

“‘What do you think,” he cried, almost 
before I entered the office—‘‘ what do you 
think they’ve done? I knew that young 
poppy’ coming was no good to us! Here 

ave I been here twelve years next 
Michaelmas, and he not a year, and blest 
if I haven’t got to hand over the petty 
cash to my lord, because old Merrett wants 
the dear child to get used to a sense of 
responsibility in the business! Sense of 
rot, I oall it'” 7 , 

It certainly did seem hard lines. Double- 
day, as long as I had been at Hawk Street, 
had always been the custodian of all loose 
cash paid into the office, which ‘he care- 
fully guarded and accouuted for, handing it 
over regularly week by week to be paid 
into the bank. 

It is never pleasant when a fellow has 
held an office of trust to have it coolly 
taken from him and handed to another. 
In this case no one would suspect it meant 
any lack of confidence; for Doubleday, 
even his enemies admitted, was as honest 
as the Bank of England, but it meant 
elevating another at his expense, which 
did not seem exactly fair. 

“If the darling ’s such a big pot in the 


ner. 


office,” growled Doubleday, “they'd bx 
make him head clerk at once, and le: 
run his errands for him.” 

“Never mind,” said I, ‘‘it’ll ke sox 
less work for you.” 

‘Yes, and a pretty mess the acco 
will get into, to make up for it.” 

Hawkesbi entered at this mom 
smiling most beautifully. 

“ How punctual you two arc!” ssid 

‘* Need to be punctual,’’ growled Dou 
day, ‘‘ when I’ve got to hand you over 
petty cash.” 

“Oh!” said Hawkesbury; “the p 
cash? My uncle was saying sometl 
about my keeping it. I think it’s apit 
couldn’t let it stay where it was; yo 
so much more used to it than I am. 
sides, I’ve plenty of work to do w: 
out it.” 

“I suppose I shall get some of 5 
work to do for you,” said Doubleda 
“that is, if l’m competent!” 

Hawkesbury laughed softly, as if ity 
a joke, and Doubleday relapsed into # 
silence. 

It was still some minutes before 
other clerks were due. Hawkesbury v 
the interval in conversing amiatly with 
in a whisper. 

‘* I'm afraid Doubleday ’s put out,” 
he. ‘ You know, he’s a very good aor: 
fellow; but, between you and me, d 
you think he's a trifle too unsteady ’” 

What could I say? I certdimly 0 
not call Doubleday steady as a rule, t 

et I disliked to have to aseent to Havk 
ury’s question. ‘‘He’s very steady 
business,’’ I said. ‘ ; 

“Yes; but at other times I’m afraid! 
not,” said Hawkesbury. ‘‘ Not. that ] 
blaming him. But of ‘course, when s | 
low's extravagant, and all that, it 1 
temptation, isn’t #7 ”. 3 

‘Do you means temptation to be ¢ 
honest ?” : 

“© Well, it’s rather a strong way of putt 
it. I don’t suppose for a moment Dout 
day is not perfectly trustworthy ; nom 
does my uncle.” a 

“TI should think not!” said I, 
warnly. 

*‘Of course not,” said he, 
‘but you know, Batchelor, prevent? 
better than cure, and it seems the 
thing, doesn’t it, to put temptation 
out of a fellow’s reach when one can 


” 


crossed his face, but directly afte 
he Jaaghed again in his usual am 


“You forget,” said he, ‘I live at 
and haven’t the chance of full 
Doubleday’s example, even if I wi 
In fact, I'm a domestic character. 

He seemed to forget that he had 
quently accepted Doubleday’s hospi 
and joined in the festivities of the “ 
lot.” 

“T thought you lived at your 0x 
said I, 

“Oh, no! My father’s rectory 
Lambeth. But we're just going t 
into the City. I don’t enjoy.the 
I can assure you! But I say, how 


friend Smith. a 
“The same as usual,” said I. 
“That’s & pity! He really se 

unreasonable, considering he bas 

tobe proud of.” 
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“It's I that have got little to be proud 
of,” replied I. 

‘Really, Batchelor, you are quite wrong 
there. I think it’s very generous the way 
you have always stuck to him—with cer- 
tainly not much encouragement.” \ 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘I shall have another 
attempt to make it up with him.” 

Hawkesbury m a bit, and then said, 
smilingly, ‘‘Of course, it’s a very fine 
thing of you; but do you know, Batchelor, 
['m not sure that you are wise in appear; 
ng to be in such a hurry?" 

“What do you mean?” Isaid. 

“TI mean, I shall be as glad as any one 
‘o see you two friends again; but if you 
vem too eager about it I fancy you would 
mly be demeaning yourself, and giving 
tim @ fresh chance of repulsing you. 
sdvice as a friend is, wait a bit. As long 
1s he sees you unhappy about it he will 
1ave @ crow over you. Let him see you 
wen'’t so greatly afflicted, and then, take 
ay word for it, he’ll come a good deal 
nore than half way to meet you.” 

There seemed to be something in this 
idvice. I might, after all, be defeating 
ny own ends by seeming too anxious to 
nakeit up with Jack Smith, and so making 
+ reconciliation more difficult in the end. I 
‘elt inclined, at any rate, to give it a trial. 

But the wecks that followed were 
wretched weeks. I heard daily and regn- 
arly from Billy all the newsI could gather 
wf my friend, but before Smith himsclf I 
ndeavoured to appear cheerful and easy 
nmind, It wasapoorshow. How could 
{ seem cheerful when every day I was feel- 
ng my loss more and more? 

My only. friends at this time were 
Hawkesbury and Billy ahd young Larkins. 
Cho former continued to encourage me to 
sersevere in ‘my behaviour before Smith; 
oredicting that it would be sure, sooner or 
ater, to make our reconciliation’ certain. 
3ut at present it did not look much like it, 
if I appeared cheerful and easy-minded, 
0 did Smith. The signs of relenting which 
Clooked for were certainly not to be dis- 
‘overed, and, so far from meeting me half 
way, the more unconcerned about him I 
emed, the more unconcerned he seemed 
rbout me. 

“Of course he'll be like that at first,” 
said Hawkesbury, when I confided my dis- 
:ppointment one day to him, ‘‘ but it won’t 
ast loag. He's not so many friends in the 
vorld that he can afford to throw you 
over,” 

And so I waited week after week. I saw 
lim daily, but our eyes scarcely ever met. 
July when I looked at him furtively I 
hought bim looking paler and thinner 
ven than usual, and longed still more in- 
ensely to.call him my friend and know 
vhy it was. 

‘Most likely he’s fretting,” said Hawkes- 
wury, ‘and will soon give in. It’s a won- 
ler to me how he’s held out so long.” 

‘Unless he speaks to me soon, I'll risk 
verything and speak to him.” 

“T can quite understand your anaes 
aid my counsellor, ‘‘ but I really wouldn’ 
»© too impatient.” ts 

I tried to find out from Billy the reason 
of Jack's altered looks. 

‘Yaas,”’ said he, in response to my iny 
tuiry whether he had heard if my friend 
xas ill—‘‘ yaas, he do look dicky. ‘Go- 
rernor,’ says I, ‘what's up?’ I says. 

Up,’ says he, ‘ what do you mean by it?’ 
tayshe. ‘Go on,’ says I, ‘as if you didn’t 
mow you was queer!’ ‘I ain’t queer,’ 
wyshe. ‘Ob no, ain’t you,’ says I; ‘what 
lo you want to look so green about the 


t 


My | here. 


mazard for, then?’ says I. ‘Qh, that’s 
nothing,’ says he; ‘readin’ late at night, 
that’s what that is,” says he. ‘Turn it up,’ 
saysI. ‘So I will,’ says he, ‘when my 
Sam’s dver,’ says he. Bless you, governor, 
T'd like to give that there Sam a topper, 80 
I would.” 

So, then, he was reading for an examina- 
tion! This paleness, after all, did not 
come from fretting on my account, but be- 
cause he had found an occupation which 
drove me from his thoughts evening after 
evening ! y 

I felt more hopeless of recovering my 
friend than ever. 

“ Do you go to the ragged school still?” 

asked. 
ss Yaas, a Fridays. I say, governor, look 


He dipped his finger into his blacking- 
pot, and, after cleaning the flagstone on 
which he knelt with his old hat, pro- 
eseded laboriously and slowly to trace au 8 
upon it. 

“There,” hé cried, when the feat was 
accomplished, ‘what do you think of 
that? That’s 8 ess for Mr. Smith, and o 
proper bloke he is. He do teach you to- 
rights, so I let you know, he do.” 

‘What else does he teach you besides 
your letters?” 

“Oh, about a bloke called Cain as give 
his pal a topper, and—” 

He stopped abruptly as he noticed the 
smile I could not restrain, and then added, 
in his offended tone, 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to tell you. 
concern of yourn.” 

I knew Billy well enough by this time to 
be sure it was no use, after once offendin; 
him, trying to cajole him back into a 
humour, so I left him. 

So the wretched weeks passed on, and I 
almost wished myself back at Stenebridge 
Honase. There at least I had some society, 
ani some friends. Now, during those 
lonely evenings at Mrs. Nash’s I had posi- 
tively no one—except young Larkins. 

That cheery youth was a standing rebuke 
to me. Ho» had come up to town a year 
ago, a fresh innocent boy; and a fresh in- 
nocent boy he remained still. He kept his 
diary regularly, and wrote home like clock- 
work, and chirruped over his postage-stamp 
album, and laughed over his story books in 
a way which it did one’s heart good to see. 
And yet it made my heart sore. Why 
should he be so happy and I not? He 
wasn’t, so I believe, a cleverer boy than I 
was. Cortainly he wasn’t getting on better 
than I was, for I had now had my third 
rise in salary, and he still only got what he 
started with. And he possessed no more 
friends at Beadle Square than Idid. Why 
ever should he always be 0 jolly ? 

I knew, though I was loth to admit it. 
His. conscience was as easy as his spirits. 
There was no one he had ever wronged, 
and a great many to whom he had done 
kind actions. When any one suggested to 
him to do what he considered wrong, it was 
the easiest thing in the world for him to 
refuse flatly, and say boldly why. If every- 
body else went one way, and he thought it 
not the right way, it cost him not an effort 
to turn and go his own way, even if he 
went it alone. Fellows didn’t like him. 
Thoy called him a prig—a sanctimonious 
young puppy. What cared he? If to do 
what was right manfully in the face of 
wrong, to persevere in the right in the face 
of drawbacks, constituted a prig, then Lar- 
kins was a prig of the first water, and he 
didn’t care what fellows thought of him, 


*Tain’t no 


but chirruped away.over his.pustage-stamp | 


eibum, and read his books as happy as 2 
pg. 

It was in this boy’s society that during 
those wretched weeks I found a painful 
consolation. He was constantly remindin, 
me of what I was not; but for all that 
felt he was a better companion than the 


| heroes with whom I used to associate, and 


with whom I still occasionally consorted. 
He knew nothing of my trouble, and 
thought I was the crossest-grained, slowest 
growler in existence. But since I chow 
his company, and seemed glad to nave him 
beside me, a was delighted. 

“Tsay,” said he suddenly one evening, 
as we were engaged in experimenting with 
a small steam-engine he had lately become 
the proud possessor of, ‘‘I saw your old 
friend Bmith to-day ! y 

“Where ?”’ I asked. 

““Why, down Drury Lane. I heard of a 
new Russian stamp that was to be had cheap 
in a shop there, and whiJe I was in buyg 
it he came in.” 

‘* Was he buying stamps too?” 

‘*No; he lives in a room over the shop. 
Not a nice hole, I should fancy. Didn’t- 
you know he was there?” 

“No,” I said. 

‘Oh, you should go and see the place. 
He’d much better come back here. tell him. 
But I thought you saw one another every 
day ?”” he added, in his simple way. 

“Did he say anything to you?” I asked, 
avoiding the question. 

“Yos. I asked him how he was getting 
on, and he said very well; and I asked him 
what he thought of the Russian stamp; aud 
he said if I liked he could get me a better 
specimen at his office. Isn’t he a brick? 
and he’s promised me a jolly Turkish one, 
too, that I haven’t got.” 

“* Was that all?” I asked. 
he said?” 

‘“‘ Yes—oh, and I asked if he’d got any 
message for you, and he said no. Look, 
there—it’s going! I say, isn’t ita stunning 
littlo engine? I mean to make it work a 
little pump I’ve got in the greenhouse at 
home. It’s just big enough.” 

Any message for me? No! Was it worth 
trying for any longer? I thought, as once 
mere I crept solitary and disappointed to 


“T mean all 


; But the answer was nearer than I thought 
‘or. 
(To be continued.) 


ee ooo 


CAGES AND HUTCHES: HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 


PART IIl.—NESTS AND NEST-DOXES—THS GER- 
MAN METHOD OF BREEDING—HUTCHES FOR 
RABBITS, GUINKA-PIGS, RATS, AND SQUIR- 
RELS, 

T will be high time now to return your friend 

Smith's cage, for the probability is that, ‘as 
the breeding season will soon cominence, ho will 
want it himself. I gave fall directions in 
last for the completion of your own cage, wit 

one or two little items excepted. Just take a 

glance before yon take it back, then, at the 

neat way small fastenings and hinges are made 
for the doors, and little handles to pull out the 
artition and the false bottom, and the solitary 

Tig one on the top for the purpose of lifting the 

Very natty and neat, are they not? and 
all made out of wirework. Pliera and pincers, 
and a little handiness on your part, are all that 
is wanted, but it is better yon should observe 
how they are done. The wire loops that hold 
the glass fountains are fastened in the same way 

-holes made, the wire pat through and don] 
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down behind so that it shall not pull out, and 
the whole thing is done. 

Two tiny two-inch square or oval tin drawers 
to slip in at each corner of the lower front of 
the cage are infinitely better to hold seed and 
food generally, than those long wooden world- 
old drawers with holes in them, which make 
such beautiful receptacles for dust and vermin. 

As to the nests, you have plenty of option. 
These can be bought. There are wooden ones 
to hang up on a nail at the back of the cage, 
tin ones, basket or rope ones, and also those 


which you can make yourself out of half a large | 


cocoanut-shell, The basket and rope nests, it 
is said—I have not tried them, and do not mean 
to—do very well if previously steeped in petro- 
Jeum and dried. The tin and earthenware nests 
are neatly lined with soft felt; a bit of an old 


hat does very well properly shaped, steeped, | 


cand moulded in, 

The cocoanut-shell nest will suit every useful 

purpose. " You can make it yourself, lining it 
well with warm lachbiswoal: 
Fasten a loop of wire round the 
top edge to join in front, and 
‘finally extend to form two 
hooks to fasten the nest on to 
the cage. 


When breeding birds, it is as Fig. |. 
‘well to have a small nursery 
cage to put the fledgelings into. The parent 


birds then feed them through the bars. Also a 
Aath-cage. Both these are attached when 
wanted to the main cage. They are very simple 
-in construction, and you can easily make them 
yourself, Any ordinary small cage will do for 
the bath, one side being tak@n out und hooks 
put on wherewith to fit it to the side of the cage 
opposite the doorway. The bath is a tin or zine 
dish inside the cage, but a large saucer or a soup- 
plate will do very well. Remember, I am not 
talking now about breeding, but ordinary living 


ges. 

Mr. Abrahams, the well-known naturalist, of 
191, George Street East, London, a visit to 
whose menagerie would well repay any one fond 
vof birds and beasts, writes to me in the follow- 
ing strain about canary breeding. I need hardly 
tell you that I value his opinions, as they are 
‘the result of long experience. 

He says: ‘‘I do not hold with the English 
way of breeding canaries ; they will stic! 
their old style of a hundred years back. They 
‘use cages which may be divided, by means of a 
partition, into two compartments. In one of 


Nightongole 


these compartments there are two sinall boxes, 
in which the birds are to build their nests. 
Outside the cage a bag is fastened containing 
hair and other building material, which not 
seldom are far from cleanly, and often already 
provided with the eggs and germs of insects 
(vermin). 

“Tt is rarely that the male and female are of 
the same opinion in which box ‘the nest should 
be built. If the hen has begun to build in 
one box the cock will pull the nest to pieces, 
and begin to work in the other box, and vice 
versd. Thus not only is time lost, but the 
birds are excited and become weak. When at 
last they have young ones they are often 
wretched, timid little things, and often both 
young and parents die from being continually 
Worried by msects, 

\my tens of thousands of canaries are 
annually into England from the Con- 
. of these the Belgian, Dutch, and 


| the other one or more hens ; 


French canaries especially are strong, bold. 
looking fellows, and nothing like our timid 
little creatures that flutter about or creep into 
a corner if anybody comes near the cage. How 
can this difference be accounted for?, On my 
many travels in the countries of the Continent 
I have watched how canaries are bred there. 
Almost every working man breeds canaries in 
his workshop. On one side of the room he has 
his bench or worktable, and round the walls 
there are cages, parted off by partitions into 
smaller compartments of about three feet square, 
Each of these compartments can again be divided 
into two by a moveable partition, which consists 
simply of a wooden frame covered over with 
wire. In one compartment the cock is put ; in 
also a tin with 
seed and another with water. Now the moment 
is watched when the ceck and hen become 
friendly, then the partition is withdrawn, so 
that both compartments become one. Then a 
nest—or more, if there are several hens—is 
hung up in position by hooks to the wire. For 
small birds, a small one ; for longer birds, such 
as the Belgians, ete., a larger one. They are 
made of leather, lined with lamb-skin with 
wool on it, and ready for use, so that the birds 
do not receive nor want any building material. 
It cannot be pulled to pieces. When once used 


it can be washed and be nice and clean for a 
second nesting, so that there is no fear of in- 
sects troubling the birds. Feeding and clean- 
ing of cages takes only a few minutes daily. 
The eggs and the young ones can be looked at 
at any time without frightening the birds ; they 
get used to their keeper and lose all fear. Is 
it to be wondered at, then, that the young also 
are strong, bold-looking birds ?” 

Referring to the German cage figured in last 
article, he adds : ‘1 forgot to mention that the 
cage is divided into two compartments by a 
wire partition. When the old birds go to nest 
a second time the young ones are shut up into 
the smaller compartment; the eld ones will 
continue to feed them through the wire as long 
as it is necessary.” 


Well now, if you have done all I told you, if | 
you are the proud owner of a good box of tools, | 


many if not all of which, mind, you can buy for 
very little, second-hand, atany dealer’sor broker's, 
and if you have managed to make a breedin 

cage, you are capable of making any other kinc 
of cage or hutch either. I do not refer to those 
dandy all-wire and painted-tin businesses. You 
can try your hand at these if you like, but as I 
do not approve of them, on the principle that all 
birds should have a partially shut-in cage, as 
they dearly love a little privacy, I shall not 
describe the process of manufacture. You will, 
however, naturally wish your cages to look nice, 
Well, varnish the front with the ordinary maho- 


gany varnish of the shops, having first rubbed 
the woodwork very smooth. 

T have spent so much time over directions for 
cage-making that my space is small in which 
to deal with hutches. Tito not regret it, how- 
ever, for the boy that can make a cage can make 


ahutch. He has only to see oue and careful 
examine it. 

N.B.—The same kind of hateh that is used { 
rabbits does excellently well for guinea-pi 

Now you can inks hutch, as I have bef 
said, out of that useful article a bacon box. Fit 
it must be thoroughly washed and cleaned a 
exposed for a day or two to the weather. Th 
if meant to stand under cover in, say, an ot 
house, you simply make a doorway and cover 
with galvanised iron network, price about tw 


(0 cad UMORREL 


pence a yard, and cover all the front, with 
exception of about a foot (this to be covered w 
wood), with the same kind of network. | 
bottom of the box should be covered w 
zine for cleanliness’ sake. This is an ordin 
hutch. The breeding hutch is different, as th 
must be a dark retiring room for the mother : 
oung. ‘The floors of hutches ought to slan 
ittle forwards, and they ought to be always v 
raised off the ground. 

Squirrels’ and rats’ cages are easily made, 
a good deal of amusement can be got out of 
animals if they are well treated and have ple 
of room. Both rats and squirrels like a d 
retiring or sleeping compartment; this sho 
have a door behind. I think the ordinary wl 
arrangement is cruel. I do not like to see 
animal that contributes to our amusement ¢ 
demned to penal servitude and the treadmil! 

Different kinds of birds require differe: 
arranged cages, but whenever you make up j 
mind to keep any kind of bird as a pet, 
boldly to work and make a cage for it, get’ 
one as a pattern for the purpose. 


(THE END.) 
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PODOSCAPHS, OR WATER- 
VELOCIPEDES. 
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For many years H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
| bis had _paddle-velocipedes on the lake at 
Virginia Water, and we remember seeing their 


sisting of two bodies decked together ; the wheel 
works between, and the craft is steered by a 
single rudder controlled by tiller ropes passing 


In the racing ‘‘ podoscaph” we have a much 
more speedy machine, and a much crankier 
one into the bargain. The twin shells or skiffs 


| Fig. 1.—Paddle-Velocipede, 


lod Highnesses the Princes Albert Victor and | up into the driver's hands as he straddles the | are twenty feet in length, seven inches in 
ee Wales (to whom our fourth volume | wheel. It is important to be careful about the | breadth, and eight inches in depth. The light 

y gracious permissiomw dedi- iron bars which fasten them together 
ead) ghding over the water at a are a yard long. The work is done 
catpace and apparently with great by ordinary bevel gearing from a 
‘= jast the miniature frigate that somewhat middle-sized — driving- 
pals that woody solitude. These wheel. The screw is counterba- 
however, single boats, not lanced so as to reduce the friction 
bodies, as in the American of the wheels as much as possible. 
saple, and they are propelled by The steering is managed by tiller- 
of paddle-wheels, one on each ropes, which pass round a smalf 
of the boat, connected by a disc at the bottom of the handle, 
caked axle. The wer is thus In smooth water the speed attained 
tm efectively applied, but the by this curious boat is said to have: 
jlil-boxes are hideous excre- been very great, not even Hanlan 
"ee,and in the sketch above are himself being able to ‘‘ have a look 
y ageeably replaced by the in." For short distances this can 
a, well be believed, but over the 


Fig. 2—Section of Paddle-Velocipede. 


Fig. 3.—Racing Podoscaph. 


io hardly requires description, the | shape of the wheel and the depth of its immer- | championship course in ordinary weather we 
ance aay, ¢ boat is double, con- | sion. The swan is made of zinc. are afraid that the ‘‘ podoscaphist” would find 
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matters fatiguing up Hammersmith way, and 
that the “ Canadian phenomenon ” would have 
an opportunity of performing a few of his well- 
known “humorous antics” at the double-boat- 
man’s expense ! . 


‘TOSSED IN A BLANKET. 
A HALEHURST REMINISCENCE. 
By Pavt BuaKe. 


ENTLE 
reader (I 
assume 
you are 
gentle), 
have you 
ever been 
tossed in 
a blan- 
ket? It’s 
a very 
different 
thing 
from 
tossing 
ina blan- 
ket; in 
thelatter 
egse you 
are an 
active 
agent, in 
the former a passive one. That is, you 

are passive if you know what is good for 
yourself. You have possibly learnt from 
experience that the Toy who kicks and 

endeavours to'escape the ordeal is the one 

-who comes off worst. As the poet sings, 
“Rather bear those ills we have than fly 
to’ But never mind the rest. 

Tossing was an institution when I was at 
school. I fancy the boys had started it in 
imitation of the practice as described in 
“‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” At any rate, 
when.I went to Halchurst, it was a recog- 
nised institution—that is, recognised by 
every one except .the authorities. They 
did not recognise it ; how could they when 
they had never seen it? 

But, alas! all our old institutions are 
dying out, as pessimists are fond of telling 
‘us; and before I left Halehurst tossing was 
as dead as Cicero. This is how it hap- 
pened; and the story is as true as Hume’s 
History. 

Dormitory No. 8 was well known as a 
noisy room. Briggs led the sports there, 
and Briggs was a boy of considerable in- 
vention and perseverance. It was he who 
introduced ‘‘camping out” in the dormi- 
tories. This was managed as follows: 
Two beds were pushed close to each other, 
sheets were pinned or tied together, a 
cricket-bat fixed between the beds, and 
the enlarged sheet spread over and tucked 
in. In this way a tent was formed which 
accommodated more or less comfortably 
four boys, who indulged in a forbidden 
supper under the improvised covering. A 
candle was lit to see by, and it was through 
an accident happening to a sheet that the 
institution was discovered and stopped. 
No one was able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of a burnt hole in the tent. 

But ‘tossing’ apparently involved no 
risk of danger; at any rate, it flourished 
much longer than tent-making. Briggs 
was very great at tossing; every new boy 
had to undergo the ordeal. It was diffi- 
cult to perform the operation properly in 
the dark, so on tossing nights every one 
prepared for bed as rapidly as. possible, 
and the affair was all over by the time the 


master came round to put the lights out. 
On the night of which I am writing there 
was a new boy named Playfair, of just the 
right size and shape for tossing—unot too 
heavy, but yet compactly built. Unfortu- 
nately he was a timid lad, and greatly 
objected to being experimented on. 

“«Come along, youngster,” urged Briggs, 
“*4 won't hurt you a bit, and you shall 
have no end of toffee when it’s over.” 

** You leave me alone,” was the reply, 
but the request was in vain. The boys 
did not think there was any cruelty in the 
operation ; and they were not much given 
to considering the feelings of new young- 
sters; their own had not received much 
consideration when they were small. So 
in spite of his protests Playfair was rapidly 

ut into the blanket, held by six or eight 
bays eager to begin. 

No. 8 dormitory was at the top of the 
house. The ceiling was about ten feet 
‘high and plastered. On a former occasion, 
well remembered by many, @ small bo 
had been shot up with rather too muc 
force, and a considerable fall of plaster was 
the result. It would not do to risk 

ing the ceiling a second time, 80 re- 
cently it had been the practice to do the 
tossing in the centre of the room, under- 
| neath the ‘‘ lantern.” 
| his lantern consisted of a large hole 
in the ceiling for purposes of ventilation. 
It was like a large square box with no 
bottom but with moveable glass sides. 
These were generally open to let fresh air 
in. Its depth was at least four feet, so 
that there was no danger of a boy’s being 
shot to the top. 

“Now then, hurry up,” cried Briggs, 
“sve haven’t too much time. Take a 
good breath, youngster, and you'll go up 
like a cork; it’s better than ‘being in a 
balloon any day. Now, one! two! three!” 

At three the blanket grew suddenly taut 
and up went Playfair splendidly, into the 
lantern for a moment and then back with 
thud into the blanket, which needed 
some holding. 

“Let me out!” cried the victim. 


“‘Wait a moment, no hurry, youn . 
you have the whole of your existence before 
you. Up she goes!” 


The ‘‘she” was of course ‘“‘he;” and 
he went up. But on this occasion a hitch 
occurred. Briggs’s side of the blanket was 
more strongly manned than the other; the 
consequence was, the living shuttlecock did 
not fly quite straight. For a moment they 
fer he was going to strike the ceiling, 
but no! he flew up into the lantern. 

But he didn’t come down! It was such 
a near shave that he was nearly shot 
through the open side of the lantern. He 
wildly grasped at it, and just at the top of 
his flight, when there was no moreatum, 
he caught hold of the framework and clung 
to it with all his might. His body was 
half in and half out; his legs were dang- 
ling helplessly in the air. 

The boys burst into a shout of laughter ; 
he looked so comic up there. But they 
stopped laughing when Briggs cried, 
“Come down, you little duffer; you'll get 
caught in a minute.” 

‘*T can’t come down,” was the reply, in 
a frightened voice. 

‘‘Nonsense! drop into the blanket; we'll 
catch you right enough.” 

“TI shan’t; I won’t; you'll hurt me.” 

“‘Cave!” cried Wilkinson, ‘‘ here’s Mor- 
gan coming!” 

Morgan was the master who made the 
rounds every night. Things were looking 
serious. 


“Push a bed under him,” said Briggs, 
‘* Look sharp.” 

A bed was quickly placed in position, 
and Briggs mounted it; but it was in vain 
that he tried to seize little Playfair and 
drag him from his strange retreat. The 
youngster curled his legs up under him, 
and still held on. Mr. Morgan’s footstep 
was heard in the next room; it was too 
late to try anything else. The bed was 
pushed back into its place, and everybody 
leapt beneath his counterpane. When Mr, 
Morgan entered there was perfect order— 
apparently. ’Tis true Briggs’s blanket was 
under his bed instead of upon it, but that 
detail did not attract the master’s notice. 

What did do so was the strange spectacle 
of a boy’s legs hanging down from the 


a 

‘* What is the meaning of this?” shouted 
Mr. Morgan, angrily. 

The boys looked up innocently, as if 
Playfair’s adventure was brought to their 
notice for the first time, and as if igwere 
quite a usual thing for a boy to go to bed 
vid the ceiling. 

‘Who is that up there ?”” thundered the 
master. 

‘*T think it’s Playfair, sir,” replied Wil- 
kinson, seeing that a discovery of the 
identity of the owner of the legs must 
come sooner or later. 

“How did he get up there? You, 


Briges oy 
Thus a) ypealed te, Briggs confessed—not 
sparing elf, to do him justice. Mr. 
Morgan did not waste much time in getting 
Playfair down ; he stepped on a stool and 
soon “‘ collared his leg,”” as Briggs put it. 
Playfair’s grasp was loose by this time, and 
a gentle pull brought him into the master's 
arms. o 
Next day—but I won’t enter into details 
about that incvitable “ next day” which 
follows wild pranks at school. Suffice it 
to say that tossing was stopped that night 
once and foz all. 


STILL MORE FUN FROM THE 
CLASSICS. 


By THE Opp Frtiow. 


SEALLY, boys seem to 
take more inte 
rest in Greek and 
Latin than | 
thought possi- 
ble. If we ar 
to believe what 
certain educa 
tionists tell us 
the study of 
the classics 3 
rapidly dying 
out at school. 
Well, it may be 
so, but at any 
rate it is not 
defunct yet, for 
no one can find any pleasure in deciphering & 
macaronic or construing a puzzle who has not 
made some acquaintance with ancient authors. 
And that there are some who have found amus 
ment in these papers I have reason to know. 
‘ reader reminds me that we have ue ut 
ad Pugno pugnas pugnavi, a very old friend: 
“T have fought battles with my fist.” This is 
tolerably easy ; but which of you can construc 
the following : 


‘* Carmina, carmina, carmina, carmina, carmit 


multa, , ee 
Carmina multa rogas : carmina multa dedi”! 
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he lines are supposed to have been written by 
checky Etonian in reply to an exacting tutor. 
hey are decidedly ingenious. 

Ihave lately met with some very good maca- 
nics ; one, from which I will give an extract, 
in an ancient number of ‘‘ Punch,” and is en- 
tled, ‘‘The Death of the Sea Serpent, by Pub- 
as Jonathan Virgilius Jefferson Smith ” ; 


Arma virumgue cano, qui first, in the Monon- 
gahela, : 

Tarnally squampush’d the Sarpint, mittens 
horrentia tela. 

Mighty slick were the vessel progressing, jac- 
tata per sequora ventis : 

But the brow of the skipper was cloudy, cum 
sollicitudine mentis.” 


However, whilst bewailing their bad luck— 


He saw coming towards them, as fast as 

though to a combat ’twould tempt ’em, 

A mofstrum, horrendum, informe (cui lumen 
was shortly ademptum). 

On the taffrail up jumps in a hurry dux fortis, 
and seizing a trumpet, 

With a blast that would waken the dead, mare 
turbat et aéra rumpit— 

‘Tumble up, all you lubbers,’ he cries— 
*tamble up ! for careering bofore us 

Is the raal old Sea Sarpent himself, cristis 
maculisque decorus !’” 


The epic on to relate how they lowored 
he boat and attacked the monster, who turns 
n them : 


But the bold skipper exclaims, ‘O terque qua- 
terque beati ! 
Now with a will, dare viam, whon I want you 
be only parati !'"” 


Dare viam for “‘ give way" is very fine. 

He finally overcomes the serpent with a lance 
which ad intima viscera mittit; and the skip- 
per's cry, 


“ ‘We've fixed up Ais flint, for in ventos vita 
Tecessit,’ ” 


closes the poem. 

Professor Smith, of the Blind Asylum at 
Louisville, Kentucky, wrote the following when 
setudent at Yale College :— 


(1) Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intenta she cum omni soul, 
Prendere rats. 
Mice cucurrerunt o’er the floor, 
In numero duo, tres, or more, 
Obliti cats. 
{2) Felis saw them oculis ; 
I'll have them, inquit she, I guess, 
Dum ludent. 
Tune illa crept toward the group, 
Habeam, dixit, good rat-soup, 
Pingues sunt. 


rt) 


Mice continued all ludere, 

Intenti they, in ludum, vere 
Gaudenter ; 

Tunc rushed the felis unto them, 

Et tore them omnes limb from limb, 
Violenter. y 


MORAL 
Mares! omnes mice ! be shy, 
Et aurom praebe mihi 
Benigne. 
Si hoc facis—verbum sat— 
Avoid a huge and hungry cat 
Studiose. 


Let me give you a verse from a poem on 
stivation, supposed to have been written by a 
Latin tutor immured in a town during summer. 
Those who want the whole must louk in Holmes's 
“« Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” for it. 


‘In candent ire the solar splendour flames ; 
The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames ; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes.” 


This is splendid. At first it looks like one of 
the poems out of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ” : 


*¢ Twas brillig and the slithy toves,” etc., 


but when looked at more carefully it will be seen 
that the peculiarity consists in treating Latin 
words as English ones, not mixing the two to- 
gether as in the ordinary macaronic. 

To finish with, we will have a few genuine 
pieces of translation by juvenile criminale— 
criminals in a literary sense only. There is a 
well-known sentence in Henry's Latin book, 
which runs, ‘‘Sagittae ab humero pependerunt.” 
“Pro causa troublam savendi,” as ‘‘ Punch” puts 
it, a boy treated ‘‘sagittae” as a proper name, 
with this result, ‘They hung Sagitta by his 
shoulder.” 

I have in my possession a recent number of 
the ‘*F—— School Mugazine” (I will be mer- 


ciful, and not give the full title). The lower 
school has evidently been at work on Virgil, 
witht he following results, as shown in examina- 
tion papers :— 

“Parvam te roscida mala vidi cum matre 
legentem ” (Bue. viii. 38). 

This was translated, ‘I have seen you, a not 
large girl, reading apples with your mother.” 

here is no doubt that this is terribly funny, 
but I can’t help being rather angry with tho boy 
who has so burlesqued one of the exquisite pas- 
sages of the Bucolics, ‘Gathering the dewy 
apples "turned into ‘‘reuding apples.” 
shade of Virgil ! : 

‘* Frigus captabis opacum "—‘‘ You will catch 
a heavy cold.” Those who remember that the 
passage begins ‘‘O fortunate senex!” will 
appreciate the exquisite fitness of the transla- 
tion. 

‘* Flumine libant, summa leves” (Georg. iv. 
54-5). The Editor of the magazine remarks, 
“The last two words were given with the 
peculiarly felicitous translation of ‘ summer 
leaves,’ I hope, by the way, that the exami- 
nation papers did not contain the same errors as 
the magazine, or I could almost forgive the boys 
who failed to make sense of the passages. 
“*Oviscus tos" for ‘* Oves custos” is enough to 
put a scholar ont, not to mention a boy who is 
capable of writing ‘‘red with the scarlet berries 
of the ivory,” or ‘‘the strange sheep milks its 

ian twice an hour.” 


——+-e-+—_—_—_- 


THE SCHOOL BAND. 


Come, Muse ! once more your aid I ask 
To help me in a parlous task ; 

The subject that I have in hand 

Is Eastcote Grammar School Brass Band. 


For years they tootled on the fife, 

And led ‘next door” an awful life ; 

For years they banged their noisy drums, 

Whilst ‘‘ next door’s” ears were stopped by 
thumbs, 


But drums and fifes are after all 
Unsatisfactory ; they pall : 

And, purse your lips up as you will, 

The one-keyed fife sounds thin and shrill. 


But brass ! why that’s another thing, 
A trombone gives a man his fling ; 

A fellow can his taste display 

Upon a curly horn in A. 


But yet the fact is, I’m afraid, 

The more they blew the worse they played ; 
Brown learnt one simple bugle call 

And one short scale, and that was all. 


Jones stretched so far his plenteous check 
He strained his muscles in a week ; 
Smith’s eyes, ’twas popularly said, 
Would ne’er get back within his head. 


Carr’s lips soon grew so very sore 

Ho said he ‘‘ wouldn't play no more ;” 
Whilst Jenkins failed to overcome 
The intricate euphonium, 


Then down came Sergeant Wills and made 
The fellows work before they play! : 

He bullied them for each mistake 

Till very youngsters learned to shake. 


At last {and it was none too soon) 
They managed all to play in tune ; 
Though still they blew a little loud 
It seemed to please the village crowd. 
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It is a pure and simple treat 
To see them marching down the street ; 
With martial air Jones bangs his drum, 
Whilst village boys shout ‘‘Here they come!” 


And boys have told me they preferred 
Their band to any they have heard, 
And good musicians gravely say 

It sounds first-rate—a mile away ! 


Correspondence. 


"ATERTON’S METHOD.—We have already given | 


instructions on this method, and must refer you 
k. é 


NortH 8TaR.—There are Stevens's Model Dockyard in 
Aldgate, and Bell's in Fleet Street. Among, the mo- 
dellers are Mr. Sanderson, of Barnes; Mr. Hastings, 
of 5, South Street, South Kensington ; and Mr. But- 
gher, of Bedford terrace, Kensington. , 


HERBERT FRANCIS.—You do not say what information 
you want about cockatoos. They are fed much the 
game way as parrots, and: dearly love an allowance 
of hemp-seed, but too much spoils the plumage. So 
ge bones or meat. Give plenty of canary-seed, and 

‘o not neglect clean fresh water daily. They live to 
eighty or one hundred, or more. One at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens has been there Bitty three: years, and 
was an old bird when it was brought there. 


Crvis.—Yes. Consols do not afford a permanent in- 
vestment. They are redeemable “‘ at par at any time 
on one year's notice printed in the ‘London Gazette," 
and affixed on the Boval Exchange-in London, .and 
on repayment by Parliament, according*to such no- 
tice, of the several sums, or any part th for 
which the said several annuities, or either of them, 
are or is payable, by payment of not leas than 
£500,000 at one time, in manner directed by any Act 
to be passed, and also on full payment of all arrears 
of the same snnuities.” Any vote or resolution of 
the House of Commons is sufficient. On the 3ist of 
March, 1882, the National Debt of this country was 
£762,882,685. The divideuds are Payable on January 
6 and July 5; the balances on which these are calcu- 
lated being struck on the 3lst December and 30th 
June. Each holder of stock has his name printed in 
the bank books—not written. The name and the 
amount of stock—not the amount of cash invested— 
is usually taken as sufficient description. The divi- 
dend warrant can be or uncrossed and 
posted to you—but at your own risk. 


A. T, C.—At five per cent. the amount of interest spoa 
one pound for every month isone penny. This gives 
us a basis on which we can reckon in’ it for any 
number of months at any rate per cent. In the City 
banking and discount houses printed books of in- 
terest tables are referred to as ready-reckoners are 
for other purposes. 


A LOVER oF:Dogs.—Your retriéver is suffering from a 

» species of eczema or mange. caused by neglectful feed- 
ing. You have erred in giving too many table scraps, 
and too little vegetable. Change the diet, and feed re- 
gularly on dog-biscuits soaked and mixed with broth, 
and three times a week some green vegetables, we! 
mashed and mixed with the food. Give biscuits one 
day and oatmeal porridge the next. Wash twice a 
wéek, and anoint bare places with compound sulphur 
ointment, Put also a teaspoonful of sulphur in the 
foud threetimes a day. Here is a hint to all boys 
who keep dogs. They should have frequent change 
ef dict, a clean bed, plenty of water, plenty of exer- 
cide, and a good wash all over once a fortnight. 


8. LAWRESCE.—A cage of four feet square is bi 
enough for two squirrels, But get them tame 
enaugh to come out and to play about. We object 
to the wheel on principle. No wild animal should 
be condemned to the treadmill. Imprisonment is 
bad enough —imprisonment combined with hard 
labour is cruelty. Give lots of nuts, beech, mast, 
acoms, bredd-and-milk, etc. You will hardly suc- 
ceed in breeding from them. They build in high 
trees, aud make quite a large nest. 


J. H. ¥.—No, we do not know or any operation, short 
of cutting his head off, that would keep a cock from 
crowing in the mot In some parts of Scotland, 
we are told, they put the cocks under a creel on Sun- 
days, but we never saw this done. Perhaps some of 
our northern readers could enlighten us on this im- 
portant matter. Meanwhile let your poor cock 
crow. He enjoys it, and your neighbours must just 
Get used to the harmony. 


RoveEr.—1. First get your dog to love 102. then your 
own good sense and his combined will enable you to 
teach him all a dog need know. 2. We really cannot 
afford space to go Into the details of dog-breaking. 
3. They grow till about twelve months old or more, 

_ according tothe breed. Don’t chain the poor animal 
more than you can help. He will not thrive without 
plenty of exercise. 


QUITE TOO CRYSTALLISED.—Your solution was too 
strong. As soon as it cooled it all crystallised, and 
left no mother-liquor. Try again with a little more 


nitric acid. | 

A. M. S.—The fact of a word not being in a dictionary 
is na test.of its existence or non-existence. Were it 
otherwise all dictionaries would be of the same size, 
and there would have been no necessity to compile 
more than oj s'the langua; rows, the dic- 
tionaries gro the spelling of the language is 
altered, the spelling of the dictionaries is altered. 
The presence of a word in a dictionary, in fact, 
simply tells you that that word so spelt has been 
used by some author, but no dictionary possible ever 
could include all the words in a language, for the 
reason that languages, Hke everything else in this 
world, are constantly changing. The spelling we 
gave is the usual one, and that which is correct at 
the present time. 


TaILor.—We have heard of a cutter labouring heavily 
in crossing the Atlantic, but we never met with a 
tailor who worked his passage out. You would have 
to go in some other capacity. At Liver 1 you are 
in the very place to obtain the latest information. 
Why not ‘apply to one of the emigration offices 
there? 

ONE OF THE Sips.—With regard to the answer in 
No. 199, W. N. H. writes : “Ihave in my possession 
an old missal, printed in 1499 by Georgius Stéchs, of 
Sulzbach, in which the words ‘Domini Nostri Jesus 
Christi’ are generally contracted into : 


bni nei is Fpi. 
This corroborates, if it does not prove, that IHS is 
the fota, eta, sigma of lesous.”” 


RopeErt ScoTt.—Back numbers are supplied by us at 
the same price as current ones. 


H. I. M.—For the best proportions for kites see the 
articles on ‘‘ Kite Carriages” in the November Part 
for 1381. . . 

TopreroprnoWwow.—It is not true that Alfred or any 
king “divided” the country Into counties. Speak- 
Ing roughly, it was the union of the counties which 
made the monarchy. The principal counties were 
the old colonies, the petty kingdoms whose union 
gave us England. 


A. H. 8.—Purely a legend. The Wandering Jew has 
‘appeared in some: form in nearly every language, 
Baro an: and Oriental. It is an old myth—a fairy 
tale, if you will. 

AN ARTILLERYMAN.—Providing you are up to the 
standard you can, with certain limitations, entist in 
any cavalry regiment you like. Of course, if your 

. build is unsuitable for the regiment you select, you 
must enter another. The authorities who design a 
regiment to fulfil certain duties must know the size 
and weight of the men they want for it. It would 
be as absurd for a six-feet-six man to aspire to be a 
Hussar as for a five-feet one to volunteer as a Life 
Guardsman. You could get the present standards 
from any military bookseller. 

BRIMSTONE.—It all depends on what your tent is made 
of. Give it a good dressing with boiled ofl. That 
will probably keep out the wet. If the tent is of 
canvas it requires no coating. 

Xmas and New Ysar, G. J. HASSALL, and a host 
of Others.—On behalf of every ene connected with 
the Bor'’s OWN PAPER we thank you sincerely for 
your kindly greetings, and heartily reciprocate all 
your goed wishes. 


CARMARVON.—There was Do plate this time in 
_ Christmas number. , You had double the num! 
pages instead. It is quite impossible to give bot 


W. H. F.—The secretary of the college will doubt! 
furnish you with a copy of the certificate on receli 
a autho! statement as to the manner 

wi 


Fick the original was lost. 


R.8, and B. P.—The transit of Venus does not oc; 
‘at equal intervals, as a little thought would h 
told you. What can you make of 1639, 1761, 1; 
1874, and 1882? - rar 


ExQUIRER.—You can obtain the articles on ‘Cricl 
and How to Excel in it,” in parts only. They, 
ared in July, August, and September, 1881. 

kseller will get them for you, or you can h 
them sent direct. 2s., prepaid. 


G. SouTH.—Get Ewald's “Guide to the Civil Serv 
{just published by E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 


R. T. K.—Sergeant Bell, of the Royal Artillery, 
vented the mortar life-saving ay ratus, and Ci 
Manby introduced it in 1807. e rocket appai 
was proposed by Mr. Trengrouse, of Helston, in 
and introduced by Mr. J. nett, of Newport. 
present rocket is a Boxer one. See our “ Bat 
with the Sea” in Vol. 11. 

R. V. P.—The solar eclipse on Muy 6 will be invi: 
in England, and there are only two small is! 
available for its satisfactory observation — ] 
Island, long. 151° 48’ w., lat. 11° 30’ 8., and Carc 
Island’ close by. The period of the duration o 
totality will be no less six minutes—an e) 
tionally long time. 


SULPH.—Malleable brass is not often met with. 
said to be made by putting thirty-three part 
copper into a cructile, and loosely coveriny if 
soon as it melts, twenty-five parts of zinc, pur 
by sulphur, are added. ‘The alloy is cast ir 
shape. 


Truon.—The rook in chess is the old roc, a ro 
castle, 


ARNOLD.—To clean the cage give it a thorough b 
ing with Condy's fata # a 


V. E. C.—1. It depends on the season in which yor 
it, and the condition and utation of the v: 
Yachts of ordinary build can be estimated as w 
second-hand, £10 per ton. 2. Round the coa 
course. Do you think an eight-tonner is of suchs 
draught that, like the Yankee sloop, you can ga 
across country after a heavy dew? 


Rosin Hoop.—Nothing whatever to do with tea. 
term is due to the fact that in the early da: 
temperance movement one of the orators at a 
meeting in Lancashire unfortunately stuttered : 
what, and in speaking of total abstimence 
nounced it ‘‘t-t-t-total abstinence.” Hencc in 
sion his supporters were nicknamed “‘ ¢-t-t-tots 
or ‘‘teetotalers,” and that nickname has nov 
its sting and become classical English. 


P._B.—The first volame was temporarily out of 
Tt is now obtainable again, price six shiflli 
fore. Apply to Messrs, Sainpson Low an 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues.” . 


YACHTSMAN. —The boat's mast {a in the wrong | 
iy smaller foresail. You want more sai 
bring her head up into the wind. 


SORDER.—A zinc fiddle is a novelty. 
who has ingenuity enough to make a fiddle | 
zinc would have discovered before now how t 
vent its pegs slipping. A mut and bolt might bé 
asa last resource. e solder is worked along 
the iron. The ‘‘tin” is the solder, Watch a t 


J. D.—A double drag, one foot ‘at each runne: 
enable you to steer a sledge as rapidly as anyt! 


Sure} 


SATURDAY, MAR! : Price Oue Penny. 
——— seceeel n [ALL ulcer RESERVED. 


TWICE BOUGHT. 


A TALE OF THE OR N GOLDFIELDS. 


ier of “The Red Man's Rev Battles with the 
CHAPTE 
Brixton was hurrying with a gui 
ence deeper and deeper into the dark woods 
the spur of the mountains in the neig 
si Pine Tree Diggings, glancing back nervou 
a 6 time as if he.expected the pursuers to be 
* b an enemy was advancing to meet him 
whom he little dreamed. 
n bear, either enjoying his morning walk, or 
out for breakfast, suddenly met him face to , 


“They set off, two men marching on either side of the prisoner.” 
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face, and stood up on its hind legs as if to 
Lave a good look at him. 

Tom was no coward; indeed he was 
gifted with more than an average amount 
of animal courage. He at once levelled 
his rifle at the creature’s breast and fired. 
The bear rushed at him, nevertheless, as if 
uninjured. Drawing his revolver, Tom 
discharged two shots before the monster 
reached him. All three shots had taken 
effect, but bears are noted for tenacity of 
life, and are frequently able to fight a 
furious battle after being mortally wounded. 
The rifle ball had touched its heart, and 
the revolver bullets had gone deep into its 
chest, yet it showed little sign of having 
been hurt. 

Knowing full well the fate that awaited 
‘him if he stood to wrestle with a bear, the 
youth turned to run, but the bear was too 
quick for him. It struck him on the back 
and felled him to the earth. 

Strange to say, at that moment Tom 
Brixton’s ill-gotten gains stood him in 
good stead. There can be no question 
that the bear’s tremendous claws would 
have sunk deep into the youth’s back, and 

robably broken his spine, if they had not 
Been arrested by the bag of gold which 
was slung at his back. though knocked 
down and slightly stunned, Brixton was 
still unwounded, and, even in the act of 
falling, had presence of mind to draw his 
long knife and plunge it up to the haft in 


* the creature’s side, at the same time twist- 


ing himself violently round so as to fall on 
his back and thus face the foe. 

In this position, partly owing to the 
form of the ground, the bear found it diffi- 
cult to grasp its opponent in its awful 
embrace, but it held him with its claws 
and seized his left shoulder with its teeth. 
This rendered the use of the revolver im- 
possible, but fortunately Brixton’s right 
arm was still free, and he drove the keen 
knife a second time deep into the animal’s 
sides. Whether mortal or not, the wound 
did not immediately kill. Tom felt that 
his hour was come, and a deadly fear came 
over him as the thought of death, his 
recent life, and judgment, flashed through 
his brain. He drew out the knife, how- 
ever, to make another desperate thrust. 
The bear's great throat was close over his 
face. He thought of its jugular vein and 
made a deadly thrust at the spot where he 
imagined that to run. 

Instantly a flood of warm blood deluged 
his face and breast; at the same time he 
felt as if some dreadful weight were press- 
ing him todeath. Then consciousness for- 
sook him. 

While this desperate fight was going on, 
the miners of Pine Tree camp were scour- 
ing the woods in all directions in scarch of 
the fugitive. As we have said, great in- 


“dignation was felt at that time against 


thieves, because some of them had become 
very daring, and cases of theft were multi- 
plying. Severe ties had been im- 
posed on the culprits by the rest of the 
community without curing the evil. At 
last death was decided on as the penalty 
for any act of theft, however trifling it 
might be. That these mon were in earnest 
was proved by the summary execution of 
the next two offenders who were caught. 
Immediately after that thieving came to 
an abrupt end, insomuch that if you had 
left a bag of gold on an exposed place, 
men would have gone out of thcir way to 
avoid it! 

Great, therefore, was the indignation 
roused in the camp when Tom Brixton 
revived the practice in such a cool and im- 


pudent manner. It was felt that, despite 
his being a favourite with many of the 
diggers, he must be made an example. 
Pursuit was, therefore, organised on an 
extensive scale and in a methodical man- 
ner. Among others, his friend Fred Westly 
took part in it. . 

It cost those diggers something thus to 
give up the exciting work of gold-finding 
for a chase that promised to occupy time 
and tax perseverance. Some of them even 
refused to join in it, but on the whole the 
desire for vengeance seemed general. 

Bully Gashford, as he did not object to 
be called, was, in virtue of his size, energy, 
and desperate character, tacitly appointed 
leader. Indeed he would have assumed 
that position if it had not been accorded to 
him, for he was made of that stuff which 
produces either heroes of the highest 
type or scoundrels of the deepest dye. He 
arranged that the pursuers should proceed 
in a body to the mouth of the valley, and 
there, dividing into several parties, scatter 
themselves abroad until they should find 
the thief’s trail and then follow it up. As 
the miners were not much accustomed to 
following trails, they engaged the services 
of several Indians who chanced to be at 
the camp at that time. 

““What direction d’ye think it’s likely 
your precious chum has taken?” asked 
Gashford, turning abruptly to Fred Westly 
when the different ‘parties were about to 
start. 

‘It is impossible for me to tell.” 

“IT know that,” retorted Gashford, with 
& scowl and something of a sneer, ‘‘ but it 
ain’t impossible for you to guess. How- 
ever, it will do as well if you tell me which 
party you intend to join.” 

“T shall join that which goes to the 
south-west,” replied Westly. 

“Well, then, J will join that which goes 
to the south-east,” returned the bully, 
shouldering his rifle. ‘‘Go ahead, you red 
reptile,” ‘he added, giving a sign to the 
Indian at the head of the party he had 
selected to lead. 

The Indian at once went off at a swing- 
ing walk, amounting almost to a trot. 
The others followed suit, and the forest 
soon swallowed them gll in its dark em- 
brace. 

In making this selection Gashford had 
fallen into a mistake not uncommon among 
scoundrels—that of judging other men by 
themsclves. He knew that Westly was 
fond of his guilty friend, and concluded 
that he would te! 
the pursuers on any false scent that might 
favour his escape. He also guessed—and 
he was fond of guessing—that Fred would 
answer his question by indicating the di- 
rection which he thought it most probable 
his friend had not taken. In these guesses 
he was only to a small extent right. Westly 
did indeed earnestly hope that his friend 
would escape; for he deemed the intended 
punishment of death most unjustly severe, 
and, knowing intimately the character and 
tendencies of Tom Brixton’s mind and 
tastes, he had a protty shrewd guess as to 
the direction he had taken, but, so far 
from desiring to throw the pursuers off the 
scent, his main anxiety was to join the 
party which he thought most likely to find 
the fugitive—if they should find him at all 
—in order that he might be present to 
defend him from sudden or unnecessary 
violence. 

Of course Paddy Flinders went with 
the same party, and we néed scarcely add 
that: the little Irishman sympathised with 

‘red. 


any falsehood or put | bei 


“ D’ee think it’s likely we'll cotch ’im?” 
he asked, in a whisper, on the evening of 
that day, as they went rapidly through the 
woods together, a little in rear of their 
party. 

“It is difficult to say,” answered Westly. 
“‘L earnestly hope not; indeed I think not, 
for Tom has had a good start; but the 
search is well organised, and there are 
bléodthirsty, indignant, and persevering 
men among the various parties, who won't 
be easily baffled. Still, Tom is a splendid 
runner. We may depend on having a long 
chase before we come up with him.” 

«Ah, then, it’s glad I am that ye think 
80, sor,” returned Paddy, ‘‘for I’ve been 
afear’d Mister Tom hadn’t got quite so 
much go in him, since he tuk to gamblin’ 
and drinkin’,” 

“Look here, Paddy,” exclaimed his 
companion, stopping abruptly, and point- 
ing to the ground, ‘‘are not these the 
footprints of one of your friends?” 

“Sure it’s a bar,” said the little man, 
going down on his knees to examine the 
footprints in question with deep inte- 
rest. 

Flinders was a remarkably plucky little 
man, and one of his great ambitions was to 
meet with a bear, when alone, and slay it 
single-handed. His ambition had not, up 
to that time, been gratified, fortunately for 
himself, for he was a bad shot and exceed- 
ingly reckless, two qualities which would 
probabl have ensured his destruction if 

e had had his wish. 

“‘Let’s go after it, Mister Westly,” he 
sud, springing to his feet with an excited 

look. 


“Nonsense, it is probably miles off by 
this time; besides, we should lose our 
party.” bee 

‘“Niver a taste, sor; we could soon over- 
haul them agm. An’ won’t they have to 
camp at sundown anyhow? Moreover, if 
we don’t come up wi’ the bar in a mile or 
80 we can give it up.” 

“No, no, Paddy, we must not fall behind. 
At least, J must not; but you may go efter 
it alone if you choose.” 

“Weil, I will, sor. Sure it’s not ivery 
day I git the chance ; an’ there’s no fear o’ 
ye overhaulin’ Mister Tom this night. 
‘We'll have to slape over it, I'll be bound. 
Just tell the boys I'll be after them in no 
time.” : 

So saying Paddy shouldered his _rifie. 
felt that knife and axe were safe in his 
belt, and strode away in the track of the 


aT. 
He had not gone above'a quarter of a 
mile when he came to the spot where the 
mortal combat had taken place, and found 
Tom Brixton and the bear dead—as he 
imagined—on the blood-stained turf. 

He uttered a mighty cry, partly to re- 
lieve his feelings and partly to recall his 
friend. The imprudence of this flashed 
upon him when too late, for others, besides 
Fred, might have heard him. 

But Tom Brixton was not dead. Soon 
after the dying bear had fallen on him, he 
recovered consciousness, and shaking him- 
self clear of the carcass with difficulty had 
arisen; but, giddimess returning, w lay 
down, and while in this position, over- 
come with fatigue, had fallen asleep. 
Paddy’s shout aroused him. With a sense 
of deadly peril hanging over him he leaped 
up and sprang on the Trishman. 

“Hallo, Paddy!” he cried, checking 
himself, and endeavouring to wipe from 
his face some of the clotted blood with 
which he had been deluged. 
Are you alone?” 


“« You here? 
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“‘It’s wishin’ that I was,” replied the 
little man, looking round anxiously. 
‘« Mister Fred ‘ll be here d’rectly, sor—an’ 
—an’ I hope that'll be all. But it’s alive 
ye are,is it? An’ didn't I take ye for 
dead. Oh! Mister Brixton, there’s more 
blood on an’ about ye, I do belave, than 
yer whole body could howld.” 

Before an answer could be returned, 
Fred Westly, having heard Paddy’s shout, 
came running up. 

“Oh! Tom, Tom,” he cried, cagerly, 
‘“‘are you hurt? Can you walk? Can 


you run? The whole camp is out after ; 


you.” 

ven Indeed ?” replied the fugitive, with a 
frown. ‘It would seem that even my 
Sriends have joined in the chase.” 

‘We have,” said the other, hurriedly, 
“but not to capture—to save, if possible. 
Come, Tom, can you make ah effort? Are 
you hurt much? You are so horribly 
covered with blood—” 


He stopped short, for at that moment a | 


shout was heard in the distance. It was 
replied to in another direction ncarer at 
hand. 

There happened to be a man in the party 
which Westly had joined, named Crossby. 
He had suffered much from thieves, and 
hada Perticalar spite against Brixton be- 
cause he 
heard Paddy Flindere’s unfortunate shout, 
and immediately ran in the direction 
whence it came; while others of the party, 
having discovered the fugitive’s track, had 
followed it up. 

“Too late,” groaned Fred, on hearing 
Crossby’s voice. 

“Not too late for this,” wled Brixton, 
bitterly, as he quickly loaded his rifle. 

“For God’s sake don’t do that, Tom,” 
cried his friend, earnestly, as he laid his 
hand on his arm; but Tom shook him off 
and completed the operation, just as 
Crossby burst from the bushes and ran to- 
wards them. Seeing the fugitive standing 
ready with rifle in hand, he stopped at 
once, took rapid aim, and fired. The ball 
whistled close past the head of Tom, who 
then raised his own rifle, tpok deliberate 
aim, and fired, but Weastly threw up the 
muzzle and the bullet went high among 
the tree-tops. 

With an exclamation of fury Brixton 
drew his knife, while Crossby rushed at 
him with his rifle clubbed. 

The digger was a strong and fierce man, 
and there would doubtless have been a 
terrible and fatal encounter if Fred had 
not again interfered. He seized his friend 
from ‘behind, and, whirling him sharply 
round, received on his own shoulder the 
blow which was meant for Tom’s head. 
Fred fell, dragging his friend down with 
him. 

Flinders, who witnessed the unaccount- 
able action of his companion with much 
surprise, now sprang to the rescue, but at 
the moment several of the other pursuers 
rushed upon the scene, and the luckless 
fugitive was instantly overpowered and 
secured. 

“Now, my young buck,” said Crossby, 
“stand up! Hold him, four of you, till I 
fix his hands wi’ this rope. There, it’s the 
rope that you'll swing by, so you'll find it 
hard to break.” i 

While Tom was being bourtd he cast a 
look of fierce anger on Westly, who still 

lay prostrate and insensible on the ground, 
‘despite Paddy’s efforts to rouse him. 

“T ho e is killed,” muttered Tom 
‘between his teeth. 

“Och! no fear of him, he’s not so aisy 


kilt,” said Flinders, looking up. ‘‘ Bad 
luck to ye for wishin’ it.” 

As if to corroborate Paddy’s opinion, 
Westly showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and soon after sat up. 

“Did ye kill that bar all by yersclf?” 
asked one of the men who held the fugi- 
tive. 

But Ton: would not condescend to reply, 
and in a few minutes Crossby gave the 
word to march back towards Pine Tree 
Diggings. 

They set off—two men marching on 
either side of the prisoner with loaded 
rifles and revolvers, the rest in front and 
in rear. A party was lcft behind to skin 
the bear and bring away the tit-bits of 
the carcass for supper. Being too late to 
return to Pine Tree Camp that night, they 
arranged to bivouac for the night in a 
hollow where there was a little pond fed 
by a clear spring which was known as the 
Red Man's 


Here they kindled a large fire, the bright | 


sparks from which, rising above the tree- 
tops, soon attracted the attontion of the 
silied parties, so that, ere long, the whole 
band of pursuers was gathered to the 
spot. 

Gashford was the last to come up. On 


| hearing that the thicf had been captured 
had lost to him at play. He had | 


by his former chum Westly,' assisted by 
Finders and Crossby, he expressed con- 
siderable surprise, and cast a long and 
searching gaze on Fred, who, however, 
being busy with the fire at the time, was 
unconscious of it. Whatever the bully 
thought, he kept his opinions to himself. 

“Have you tied him up well,” he said, 
turning to Crossby. 

“A wild horse couldn’t break his fasten- 
ings,’ answered the digger. 

“« Perhaps not,” returned Gashford, with 
asneor, ‘‘but you are always too sure by 
half o’ yer work. Come, stand up,” he 
added, going to where Tom lay, and stir- 
ring his prostrate form with his toe. 

By that time Brixton had had time to 
consider his case coolly, and had made up 
his mind to eubmit with a good grace to 
bis fate, and, if it were so decreed—to die 
“like a man.” ‘‘I deserve punishment,” 
he reasoned with himself, ‘‘ though death 
is too severe for the offence. However, a 
guilty, man can’t expect to be the chooser 
of his reward. I suppose it is fate—as the 
Turks say, so I'll submit like them.” 

He stood up at once, therefore, on 
being ordered to do so, and submitted to 
inspection. 

“Ha ! I thought so!” exclaimed Gash- 
ford, contemptuously. “Any man could 
free himself from that in half an hour. 
But what better could be expected from a 
land-lubber ?”” : 

Crossby made some sharp allusions to a 
** sea-lubber,” but he wiscly restrained bis 
woiee so that only those nearest overheard 

im. 

Meanwhile Gashford undid the rope that 
bound Tom Brixton’s arms behind him, 
and, holding him in his iron grip, ordered 
a smaller cord to be fetched. 

Paddy Flinders, who had a ‘schoolboy 
tendency to stuff his various pockets full 
of all sorts of miscellaneous articles, at 


once stepped forward and handed the , 


leader a piece of strong cod-line. 
“There ye are, sor,” said he. 


“Just the thing, Paddy. Here, catch 


hold o’ this end of it an’ haul.” 

“*Yis, gineral,” safd the Irishman, in a 
tone and with a degree of alacrity that 
caused a laugh from moat of those who were 
looking on. Even the ‘‘gineral” ob- 


served it, and remarked with a sardonic 
smile, : ? 

“You seem to'be pleased to see your old 
chum in this fix, I think.” 

“Well now, gineral,” returned Flinders, 
in an argumentative tone of voice, “I 
can’t exactly say that, sor, for I’m troubled 
with what ye may call amiable weak- 
heats: Anyhow I might see ’im in a, worse 

x.” 

“Well, you’re like to sce him in a worse 
fix if you live lorig enough,” returned the 
leader. ‘‘ Haul now on this knot. It'll 
puzzle him to undo that. Lend me your 
knife.” 

Flinders drew his glittering bowic- 
knife from its sheath and handed it to his 
Jeader, who cut off the superfluous cordage 
with it, after having bound the prisoner's 
wrists behind his back in a sailor-like 
manner. 

In returning the knife to its owncr, 
Gashford, who was fond of a practical 
joke, tossed it high in the air towards him 
with a ‘‘ Here, catch.” 

The keen glittcring thing came twirling 
down, but, to the surprise of all, the Irish- 
man caught it by the handle as deftly as 
though he had been a trained juggler. 

“Thank your gincralship,” exclaimed 
Paddy, amid a shout of laughter and ap- 
| plause, bowing low in mock reverence. 
As he rose he made a wild flourish with 
\the knife, uttered an Indian war-whoop, 
and cut a caper. 

In that flourish he managed to strike 
the cord that bound the prisoner, and 
severed one turn of it. he barefaced 
audacity of the act (like that of a juggler) 
caused it to pass unobserved. Even Tom, 
although he felt the touch of the knife, 
was not aware of what had happened, for, 
of course, & number of uncut turns of 
the cord still held his wrists painfully 
tight. 

“Now, lie down on your back,” said 
Gashford, sternly, when the laugh that 
Paddy: had raised subsided. 
| Either the tone of this command, or the 
pain caused by his bonds, roused Tom’s 
anger, for he refused to obey. 

“Lie down, ye spalpeen, whin tho 
gineral bids ye,” cried Flinders, suddenly 
seizing his old friend by the collar and 
flinging him flat on his back, in which act 
he managed to trip and fall on top of 


im. 

The opportunity was not a good one, 
neverthcless the energetio fellow managed 
to whisper, “‘The rope’scat! Lie still!” 
in the very act of falling. : 

“‘ Well done, Paddy,” exclaimed séveral 
of the laughing men, as Flinders rose with 
a pretended look of discomfiture, and weat 
towards the fire, exclaiming, : 

“Niver mind, boys, Pll eee me supper 
now. Hi! who's bin an’ atole it. whin I 
was out on dooty’ Oh! hore it is all 
right. Now then, go to work, an’ whin 
: the pipes is lighted I'll maybe sing ye a 
| song, or tell yea story about onld Ireland.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


ORKTOWN, the fame of which will live | 

for ever, was, in 1781, and is to-day, | 

an unin, nt place of little extent, with | 

its tiled-roofed houses, bordering York ! 

River, a small stream flowing into the | 

Chesapeake estuary, not far from its 
junction with the sea. 

Cornwallis, the commander of the En- | 
glish army in the south, had allowed him- ! 
self to be played with by La Fayette, as i 
Clinton had been by Washington, and had 
here massed his forces, believing that he 
could hold the post long and successfully | 
against the combined troops of France and | 
America. These amounted to 15,000 men, ! 
and were superior in number to his army, : 
which consisted of a little under 9,000; ; 
but he imagined that the Franco-Americans ; 
hed neither siege artillery nor even field 


By Lovis RovssELET, 
Author of “ The Tuo Cabin-Boys,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—BEFORE YORKTUWN, 


The position on Pigeon Hill, the most 
important of these, fell to the Royal 
Auvergne, who took up their quarters 
there without delay. At the same time, 
Brigadier-General Viomenil ordered Colo- 
uel De 1’Estrade to clear the wood which 
separated the redoubt from the town; and 
the Auvergne Grenadiers, with their 
bayonets at the charge, drove the English 
back on their second line of defence. 

This opening engagement was a very 
hot one, and cost the Royal Auvergne 
somewhat dear, there being a great num- 
ber of killed and wounded; and when 
evening came and our two friends, Ralph 
and La Ramée, found themselves once 
again together at the bivouac-fire, the 
good sergeant could not help expressing 
his satisfaction that they had both come 


“Washington took the Match,” 


guns in sufficient quantity, while he was | 
amply provided with cannon of all sorts, 
and had sheltered himself behind good, 
solid entrenchments. The English had in 
fact surrounded Yorktown with a line of 
redoubts covering every point susceptible 
of attack, and had so transformed the 
place into an entrenched camp that it; 
might be considered a fairly strong’ 
fortress: a = 
‘ashington and Rochambeau, however, 
had on the 14th of .September rejoined La 
Fayette, and twelve days afterwards the 
whole of the two armics mustered at 
Williamsburg, a village near the James" 
River, about ten or a dozen miles from 
Yorktown. 

To the intense astonishment of Corn- 
wallis, the Franco-Americans on the next 
day but one commenced the investment of 
the place, and owing to the impossibility | 
of stopping the movement, the English | 
gen . : : | 
two of his defensive points which were | 
suddenly menaced. ; 

Rochambesn hastened to profit by the | 
retreat of his y, and despite a! 
lively cannonade’ from the English, im-' 
me * occupied both the abandoned 


safe and sound out of so warm an en- 
counter. 

“Well, my boy,” said he to Ralph, ‘I 
thought this time it was getting serious. 
What we had to-day was hardly a battle ; 
but if we are going to have many skir- 
mishes like it, I don’t think it will require 
a very large boat to take the Royal 
Auvergne back to France. And the colonel 


‘ ought to take care. He has no sense; he 


is always in the front rank, as if we had to 
follow him to march properly. A colonel 
such as he ought to be careful of the 
bullets, for he is indispensable to us.”” 
“Don’t worry yourself, La Ramée,” 
answered Ralph. ‘‘The baron knows his 


business as well as you do, and he has too | 


shot through the forehead. And then 2 | 

heard behind me the voice of the Baron de | 

lEstrade, shouting, 
“**Come on, my lads; what is the 

matter? Is the distance too much for 
ou?’ 

_ “And I saw him striding in front, 
waving his sword towards the wood, which 
was quite alive with redcoats.” 

| Yes,” interrupted La Ramée, ‘and on 

| seeing him like that, as calm as if he was | 
on parade, we all closed up behind and 

, followed, and in the twinkling of an eye 

; the English were upset, and we had taken 

: their places. Ah! The Baron de l’Estrade 

jis a brave man, and that is why I had 

| rather have a dozen bullets in my own. 
skin, than see him get a single scratch. | 

: And he is so good with it all—’ 

“Besides,” continued Ralph, ‘‘ from 
what I heard the colonel say to Captain 
| Sireuil, we shan't be long te fore we besin 
| the terrible game again. It appears that 
the English are shut up in their entrench-. 
| ments, and we must meet them pickaxe in 
hand. General Washington has ordered 
the approach works to begin to-morrow, 
and we shall all have to turn to work, for, 
| it appears we must get into Yorktown be- 

, fore Etinton has time to wake up and come 

; to the rescue.” 

“Well, my boy, what does it matter > ’” 
said the sergeant, philosophically. ‘‘ We 
will dig. For my part, it won’t be the 
first time. I have seen more than one 
siege, and I never feel dull in the trenches. 

You advance like moles, it is true, burrow- 

ing into the earth in front of you; but 

every now and then you have to jump out 
of your ditch to exchange shots with the 
besieged, who have come to worry you. 

To say nothing of the enemy’s batteries, 

j which drop into your trench many a big 

' bomb that goes off with a bang, and ofter 
ives you a little excitement if it does not 

fre the skin off your back as you are in ful 

retreat from it, and blow you head fore- 
most into the mud.” 

| . “Yes,” said Ralph, ‘but at the end o 

: the trenching duty there is the assault.’ 

“That is true, but it is hardly wortt 


| taking into account,” said La Ramée, ‘< fo: 


' when you reach the assaulting point you: 
enemy has got rather poorly, and wit} 
your General Oua—Washington, we may 
perhaps do here what we did at New York 
and while Cornwallis is waiting for us w. 
shall be miles away.” 

“JT do not think that,” said the lad 


much true courage to risk his life uselessly. | ‘‘ We have got him this time, and we shal 


Without him I do not think we should 
have carried the wood as we did. When 
we got near the edge, those English fellows 
welcomed us with such a fusillade that I 


found himself obliged to evacuate | saw all our men stoop their heads and give | can troo} 


way fora moment. We had to beat the 
charge loud enough to stave in our drums, 
and not one followed ; and I, for my part, 
don’t think I should have been to Xikme, 
for the bullets screamed around enough to 
deafen one. My heart leapt when I saw 


the poor ttle drummer at my side fall, 


: not let him go.” 


On the Ist of October Washington an 
| nounced to Congress that the investmen 
| was complete, and that the Franco-Ameri 
s had occupied all the position 
round Yorktown. The siege artillery, 
which Cornwallis thought they were dest; 
tute, had arrived, and the men were en 
gaged in making gabions and fascines fc 
the attacking batteries, 

A few days afterwards the French be ga 
the first parallel at about eight hundre 


The 


paces in front of the English entrench- 
ments, At daybreak the companics were 
put under the orders of the engineer 
officers; and the men, armed with pickaxes 
and shovels, commenced to throw up the 


ground. 

The generals had come to assist at the 
cpening, and _every one set gaily to work, 
despite the English musketry fire, which, 
however, did little damage, thanks to the 
gations which each man had to shelter him. 

Washington, walking among the French 
cficers, said to them good-humouredly, 


“Tam sorry to say that the state of the | 
Congress finances does not permit us to: 
give you tools worthy of the work you are | 


beginning. 
ad pickaxes of gold or silver, for the 
monument whose foundations you are 
dgging will be one of the noblest that man 
ever raised, and its grandeur and magnifi- 
ence will in the coming centuries astonish 
the world.” 

Continuing his walk, the general arrived 
at the battery on Pigeon Hill, which had 
just been finished, and the French officers 


You ought to have shovels ; 


invited him to fire the first gun. The piece | 


tad been loaded and laid. Washington 
took the match, and lightly held it to the 
touch-hole of the cannon. At the report 
the officers and men gave a loud shout of 
“Vivel’Amérique!’’ to which the American 
general took off his hat, and responded, 

“Vive la France, gentlemen! May 
rat of our nations ever forget this 

vi? 

The works advanced rapidly. Every day 
thile the parallels drew nearer and nearer 
tothe enemy, new batteries were unmasked, 
ud the bombs and balls did immense 
damage to the town. 

Cornwallis at last began to perceive his 
aktake. Persistently did he attempt to 
tak through the circle of fire with which 
tewas girt; but each time he was hurled 
tack. un’s cavalry and Weldon’s 
mounted militia scoured the country round, 
aod rendered the investment so close that 
the besi had no communication what- 
“tawith the outside. As for the besiegers, 
tty had not a moment's rest; they 
uboured night and day, but not a man 
cmplained of the wearying work. 

“We have been taking it easy so long,” 
sid La Ramée, ‘‘ that it is time we should 
tow we are not lazy.” And he twirled 
i: pickaxe as if it had been his gold- 

led cane. 

Ralph made only short appearances in 
‘Se trenches, being continushy occupied in 

the orders sent by the colonel to 
di t detachments of his regiment. 
ne day as he was passing through the 

Anerican position he caught sight of Pierre 

Mchaax, who ran up to him, shouting, 

“ Amold is in Yorktown!” 
“Are you quite sure?” asked Ralph. 

It seems to me extraordinary that after 

hs utempt the other day he would have 

<e temerity to shut himself up in a place 

which is doomed to fall into our hands.” 
“Ihave the news on good authority,” 

cntinned Pierre. ‘‘ Yesterday we took 
‘5 prisoners, whom I knew at New York, 
withey assured me that Arnold had re- 
ned Lord Cornwallis. He is with his 
avalry on the Gloucester side, and I sup- 
ws he hopes to escape at the last 
ment,” 

_“Have you any news of David and your 

Str?” said Ralph. 

' “Yes and no,’ said Pierre. “One of 
‘prisoners told me that Arnold had with 
“mall the people hehad taken off after the 


Sx atthe Old Ouk Ford ; though he could ; fur girls to add to the beauty and comfort of 


| he was in search. The colonel was talking 
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not say if my grandfather and Eva were 
amongst them. But I shall find out. We 
have got some spies in the town, and if 
necessary I shall go in with them.” 
“Don’t do that unless you tell mc,” said 
Ralph, as he bid his friend good-bye. 


As he ran towards the trench he mut- 
tered, 

‘‘Amold in Yorktown! We must see 
about this.” 


As he neared the battery on Pigeon Hill 
he saw the Baron de |’Estrade, of whom 


with the Baron Viomenil and Count 
Rochambeau. The soldiers had stopped 
working, and formed a respectful circle 
round their chiefs. 

Ralph approached, and he heard the 
Baron Viomenil say, 

“I do not agree with De 1’Estrade that 
we would do better to wait for a day or 
two. We have made the breach, and the 
enemy no longer replies ; the time has come 
for the assault on the big redoubt, and, 
once master of that position, we can reduce 
the town to ashes when we please.” 

“‘Well, gentlemen,” said Rochambeau, 
‘there is only one way of settling the dif- 
ference. I will go mysclf and look at the 
state of the breach.” 

And, giving the order to cease firing, 
Rochambeau, accompanied ouly by his son, 
who was serving as his aide-de-camp, 

uietly walked out of the battery towards 

@ enemy’s works, 

As if it had been a simple promenade, 
the general crossed the ravine, mounted to 
the foot of the redoubt, and then slowly 
returned towards the French battery. 

The English, astonished at his audacity, 
did not attempt to fire on him. As for De 
Viomenil, pale and trembling, he awaited 
in the trench the return of the marshal, 
reproaching himself with having by | his 
impatience led his venerated chicf into 
danger. 7 

As Rochambeau came back into the bat- 
tery he merely said, with a smile, 

‘“*My dear Viomenil, the abattis and 
alisades are still all right. We must re- 
ouble our fire, and smash them, and batter 

the parapet. We shall see to-morrow if 
the pear is ripe.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CABINET-MAKING FOR 
BEGINNERS, 


By Frep Miner. 
PART I.—INTRODUCTORY—TOOLS, FTC, 


® idea that boys are of little if any use in 
the household. economy surely ought to 
receive its denial by the actions of boys them- 
selves. It is usually deemed the proper thing 


' be fitted with reliab! 


their homes by making those little nicknacks 
and accessories which, trifling often in them- 
selves, yet give a room an air of taste and comfort 
which no amount of expensive furniture and 
costly decoration can produce alone. 

We dare say that many of the sisters of our 
readers take in the ‘‘Girl’s Own Paper,” and 
many of our own readers may therefore have 
noticed some of the articles and illustrations 
dealing with the subject of home decoration and 
how to beautify rooms, and it has occurred to us 
that our readers might contribute largely to the 
work, as well as train theireye and hand for 
after life, by devoting some of their leisure time 
and ingenuity to making simple articles of wood- 
work, such as the framework for screens to con- 
tain needlework or paintings, little hanging 
brackets, bookshelves, and even small cabinets. 
Besides which, all boys should endeavour to 
secure some little snuggery of their own, be it 
only acorner in their bedroom. Nearly all boys 
have had a turn some time or other at carpentry, 
and many have doubtless gained considerable 
proficiency in this handicraft, as is evinced by 
the interest our readers take in the competitions 
which we have offered in own columns from timo 
to time. 

Cabinet-making sounds rather portentous, but 
it is but a step in advance of carpentry, for, 
indeed, good carpentry requires almost as mach 
skill as cabinet-making, though cabinet-making 
nowadays, with its worked mouldings, elaborate 
inlays, and complicated construction, might be 
almost termed an art, 

It is our purpose in these articles to afford 
those of our readers who are mechanically in- 
clined practical instruction in cabinet- making, 
and in order to direct their energies in a right 
and profitable direction we shall accompany each 
lesson, so to 8 » With a design, and full 
working drawings showing all details and con- 
struction of some article of use and beauty that 
shall be a credit to the makers and a pleasure to 
their friends to possess, One must actually ex- 
[rience it to know the pride one feels in having 
contributed to the comfort or appearance of his 
home by some article the product of his own 
handiwork. Let us hope that our readers will 
hereafter often experience this pleasure. 

We shall now proceed without further preface 
to give a list of the tools and other requisites 
for cabinet-making, and we shall endeavour to 
enumerate only such things as are absolutely 
requisite, in order not to nuke too great a drain 
on the pocket. Be sure of this, that no good 
work can be done without the proper tools, and 
that to cramp yourself for the waut of a certain 
article is like spoiling a ship for the proverbial 
ha'porth of tar. One more piece of advice: 
Never buy cheap tools. They are just the re- 
verse of cheap, for they never keep in condition, 
always require sharpening, and are ever a source 
of vexation and trouble. For this reason I do 
not recommend the boxes of tools advertised by 
many firms, for though in certain cases they may 

ie tools, they are too often 
supplied with third-rate ware. Select your tools 
at some good cutler’s or tool-maker's, such as 
Buck’s,* who has several shops, one in Totten- 
ham Court Road, another on the Viaduct, be- 
sides other places. 

A Bench is certainly an essential requisite for 
carpentry and cabinet-making, and nothing can 
take its place. It should be made of birch, and is 
fitted with bench-screw and planing wedge (a 
square piece of wood that can be pushed up from 
below, so as to keep the board from slipping for- 
ward while it is being planed), and usually witha 
shelf or drawer underneath to hold tools and 
other things. Its height is about three feet and 
length about four feet. Always keep your 
bench clean, free. from glue and grease, and 
avoid running nails into it or in any way spoil- 
ing the surface, as the truer this is the better it 
will be for planing and shooting. The price of 
a good bench such as described is 80s. 

Plaxcs next require our attention, as they are 


* The prices of the tools quoted are taken from 
Buck's Ust, 242, Tottenham Court Road; and our 
readers may be sure that the prices given are for the 
Dest tools only. Every article, including bench, can 
be had at this addrese, 
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the most important adjuncts tothe bench. The | employed*to finish work and bring up a nice | 
surface. 


proper set of planes is three, though it might be 


Fig. 1—1 Blade and 2 iron of plane, with 3 screw. 


possible to do without the last but one enume- 
rated. 


always be kept in good condition. 
a good smoothing plane is about 43, 


Fig. 2.--Showing position of 
3. 


1. Blade. 2. Oil stone. 


Smoothing Planc.—This is the shortest plane, 
is wider in the middle, shelving off both fore 


jane blade in sharpening. 
Wood case holding oil stone. 


Fig. 3—Showing edge of blade. 


and aft. Its use, as its name indicates, is to 
smooth flat surfaces of wood, and is, of course, 


the ends and sides of work trus. Thus, if two 
planks are to be glued together, unless the edges | 


It should be set carefully, and should , 


The price of 


Shooting Planc.—This is a very long plane | 
with parallel sides, and is employed for making 
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parts of the wood preparatory to using the 
smoothing or shooting planes. It should be set 
less finely than the other two planes. Price 


about 58. 

Setting a plane is the sharpening and adjust- 
ing of the blade. We should recommend this 
being done at the place you purchase your tools, 
as it requires care and experience to do it pro- 
perly. If you set it yourself the following hints 
may be of use :—After knocking out the wooden 
wedgo which keeps the blade in its place, you 
unscrew the flat piece of iron (2) which is 
screwed almost flush with the edge of the blade 
(1). Rub the blade carefully up and down on 
the oilstone, bringing oq pressure on all 
parts and keeping the blade at about an angle 
of thirty degrees, and in order to bring every 
part of the blade on the stone the iron must be 
rubbed sideways. It must be borne in mind that 
the edge of plane-blades should not be absolutely 
square, but very slightly rounded on either side. 
If the blade were perfectly square it would leave 
slight ridges on the wood wherever the planc 
went. The smoothing plane should be set 
almost square and little if any rounded. 

(To be continued.) 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


CHAYTER XXV.—HOW I TOOK PART IN A NOT VERY SUCCESSFUL 


EVERAL weeks elapsed, and I was be- 
ginning to doubt whether Hawkes- 
bury’s advice, after all, was good, when 
a general holiday occurred to break the 
monotony of my life both at Hawk Street 
and Beadle Square. 

I had for some time meditated, if I had 
the funds, taking advantage of my next 
holiday to run down to my uncle’s. Not 
that I expected any particular welcome 
from him, but I longed to sée the old 
familiar haunts of my childhood after my 
long imprisonment in London ; and, even 
if there were no more congenial friend than 
Cad Prog to hail me, it would at least bea 
change from this dreary city, with its noise 
and bustle, and disappointed hopes and 
lost friendships. 

But my intention in this direction was 
upset by a double reason: one was that I 
had no money. Indeed, my debts had got 
so far ahead of my means that it was clear 
8 crisis in my financial affairs must soon 
come. The other reason was an invitation 
to join in a grand day’s excursion by road 
to Windsor. 

It came from Hawkesbury. 

“« Are you doing anything particular on 
Monday ’” he asked me, a day or two 
before the holiday. 

‘No; I half thought of going home, 
but I can’t afford that, so I may go to the 
British Museum.” 


‘Not a very cheerful place to spend a; 
“What } 


holiday,” laughed Hawkesbury. 
do you say to coming a quiet drive with 
me?” 

Had the invitation come from Crow or 
Daly, or even Doubleday, I should have 
regarded it shyly. But Hawkesbury was 
a steady fellow, I thought, and not likely 
to lead one into mischief. 

“T should like it awfully!” I said, 
“«-1y_ that is—I don’t think I can afford 


’ said he, smiling affably, “‘ you | 


shan’t be at any expense atall. It’s my 
affair, and I should hke to take you with 
me.” 

Of course my gratitude was as profuse 
as it, was sincere. 

‘« My idea was,” continued Hawkesbury, 
“to get a dogcart for the day and go some- 
where in the direction of Windsor, taking 
our own provender with us, and having a 
jolly healthy day in the open air.” 

Nothing could be more delightful or 
more in accordance with my own wishes. 

“Will it be just you and 1?” I asked. 

“ Well, these traps generally hold four. 
I thought perhaps Whipcord would come 
for one ; he’s a good driver, you know, and 
a steady enough fellow when he’s by him- 
self. And there’s a friend of mine called 
Masham I mean to ask as well.” 

I would have preferred it if the expedi- 
tion had been confined to Hawkesbury and 
myself, but I had no right to be discon- 
tented with the arrangements which had 
been made, and spent the next few days in 
eager anticipation. 

I wondered what Jack Smith meant to 
do on his holiday; most likely he would 
be reading hard for his ‘‘Sam,” as Billy 
called it. It seemed shabby of me to go 
off on a spree and leave him to drudge; 
but, as Hawkesb said when I referred to 
| the matter, it would just show him what 
he missed by holding aloof, and make him 
all the more ready to try to get back my 
friendship. _ 

Doubleday, when I told him of my plan 
for the day, snuffed up at it in no very 

leasant way. But then he had always 
; been jealous of Hawkesbury since giving 
| up the petty cash to his charge. 

“ All I can say is,” said he, ‘‘J’d think 
twice about going with that party, and I’m 
not so very particular. I suppose you never 
; met Mr. Masham, did you ?’ 

“*No,” said I. 
“Ah!” he replied, laughing, ‘“ you'll 


NOLIDAY PARTY. 


find him a very nice boy; just a little toc 
straightlaced for me, but he’ll suit you.” 

I could not make out whether this wa: 
in jest or earnest; in any case, I put i 
down to the petty cash, and thought it + 
pity Doubleday should be so put out by : 

le 


eee are you going to do?’ I askec 
im. ; 
“Oh! I’m going to do my best to b 
cheerful in a mild way,” said he, ‘‘ dowi 
the river. It’s a good job Hawkesbury ’ 
booked you, my boy, for I meant to ask yo 
to join us, and that would have done yo 
| out of your quiet day with Petty Cash an, 
his friends, which would be a pity.” 

The Monday came at last, and 6penc 
perfectly. My spirits rose as I looked ou 
and saw the blue cloudless sky overheac 
and thought of the trees, and birds, an 
flowers, and country air I was so soon t 
be among. 

I was to meet my party at the Horsc 
shoe stables in the City, and thither I re 
paired in good time, in my smartest get 
up, and with a shilling plum-cake under m 
arm, which I had made up my mind to tak 
as my contribution to the commissariat < 
the expedition. I passed Style Street o 
my way, and came in for hilarious greetin 
from Billy. 

‘Hi! shine’e boots, governor? My ey: 
there’s a nob! Shine’e all over, governo: 
Ain’t you got ’em on, though ? What’s uj 
mister ?”” 

“See you again soon, Billy,” said ¢ 
bustling on. I was angry with him £; 
the way he laughed, and for the descriptic 
of me I knew quite well he would present] 
give to Jack Smith. 

Early as I was at the rendezvous, Hawke 
‘bury was before me, and with him 
friend Masham. The latter was a quee 
looking fellow of about thirty. He w, 
pale and dark round the eyes, like a persc 
| who hadn’t slept for a week. Hislips v-e 
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large and red, and the lower part of his 
fe a good deal too big for the upper. 
‘together Mr. Masham was neither a very 
thy nor a very prepossessing-looking 
imen ; but Hawkesbuty had told me he 
vas clever and very amusing, so I supposed 
Loughtn’t to judge by appearances. 

“Panctual as usual,” said Hawkesbury, 
asap) hed. ‘‘ Phil, this is my friend 
Batchelor I was telling you of.” 

Iwished secretly I knew exactly what 
t> had been telling him of me. 

“Oh,” said Masham, eyeing me all over, 
whe lit a cigar, and then held out his 
cgar-case to me. ‘‘ What do you smoke, 
Batchelor ?”?. 

“I don’t smoke, thank you,” said I. 

“Have you given it up, then?” said 
Hswkesbury. ‘‘You used to smoke at 
Ikableday’s ies.” 

«Ah! I thought he looked like a chap 
¢ smoked,”” said Masham, holding out 
hscase again. ‘* Don’t be modest, Batch- 
or. We're all friends here.” 

I didn’t like the style of this Masham. 
landed I was a trifle afraid of him already, 
ad half repented coming. 

“I gave up smoking some weeks ago,” 
‘11, determined not to give in if I could 

“T found I couldn't afford it.” 
The very reason you should take a 
agar now when you’ve a chance of getting 
a: for nothing,” replied Masham, digging 
u: pleasantly in the ribs. 

“Thanks, I’d rather not, if you'll ex- 
ce me,” I replied again. 

“Can’t excuse you, my dear fellow. 
re all bound to be sociable to-day. At 
st so I fancy.” 

“Come, Batchelor,” said Hawkesbury. 
We may as well humour him. Id advise 
jatotake a cigar. I'll take one, too, to 
“sp yon company, though I hate them. 
“ey always make ine fee] sick.” 

S saying, he took a cigar and lit it. I 
ttound to do the same, not only to relieve 
f of Masham’s importunity, but to 
disturbing the harmony of our party 
very beginning of the day. 

At this moment Whipcord arrived on 
éscene, as stylish as ever, with his hat 
+. on one side of his head and his straw 
«on one side of his mouth. 

“What cheer, my venerable chums?” 
-tied, ashe approached. ‘“‘Ah! Masham. 
ntumed up again! I thought we'd 


ad 


at 

“That'll do,’’ said Masham, with a sig- 
“ant jerk of his head towards me. 
Have a weed ?” 

“Thanks, we'll see about that later on. 
of my smoke just now. Ah! young 
or, you there? Brought your box- 
loves with you, I hope? Hot fellow 
vathe gloves is Batchelor, Phil. Well, 
“e's your trap, Hawkesbury ?” 

There it is, coming out.” 

Thipcord eyed it professionally and 
Thally, He liked the dogcart, but 
+h’ think much of the horse. 

) all right for a water-cart, I dare 
1. observed he, ‘‘ or cat’s-meat. But I 
se how we’re to get to Windsor and 
sk with such a rheumatte old screw.” 

“You're out there, mister,” said the 
“+, who was_ harnessing the animal. 
taTl find he ain’t such a screw as you 
° You'll need to keep a steady hand 
im all the way, pertikler on the road 
or he’ll screw you a way you don’t 


fa 


erd langhed. 

‘ldo wy best,’’ he said. ‘He does 
Lo sort of beast to be nervous of, cer- 
| Say.” 


The ostler grinned cynically, ‘and we 
meanwhile mounted to our seats, Hawkes- 
bury and Whipcord being in front, and I, 
much to my disgust, being placed beside 
Masham on the back seat. 

Despite Whipcord’s desponding prophe- 
cies, our charger stepped out at a pretty 
fair pace, and in due time we began to 
shake off the dust of London from our 
wheels and meet the first traces of country. 

For a considerable time my companion 
absorbed himself in his cigar—much to my 
satisfaction—and I, for fear of appearing 
anxious for conversation, betook myself to 
mine. 

At length, however, after about half an 
hour thus occupied, Masham broke silence. 

“ Know Hawkesbury well ?” he asked. 

“« Pretty well,” I answered; ‘‘ we were 
at school together first, and now we're in 
the same office.” 

“Nice boy at school ?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

‘Not quite sure, eh ?” 

“‘T always got on well with him.” 

“‘Yes, you would. Sort of a nest for 
bad eggs, that school, wasn’t it?” 

‘« Yes—that is, a good many of the boys 
were a bad sort,” said I, not very comfort- 
able to be undergoing this cross-examina- 
tion. 

“*T understand. You weren’t, of course, 
eh?” said he, digging me in the ribs with 
his knuckles. 

His manner was most offensive. I felt 
strongly inclined to quarrel with him, and 
yet somehow I felt that to be civil to him 
would be the less of two evils. 

‘‘Hawkesbury doing well at the office, 
eh?” 

“Certainly!” said I. ‘Why not?” 

“Bee no reason at all. Worthy chap, 
Hawkesbury. Nice boy at home; great 
comfort to the old people.” 

“ Really,” said I, “‘ you know him much 
better than I do.” 

“Ah! should get to know Hawkesbury 
all you can. Moral chap—like you and 
me, eh?” and here followed another dig 
in the ribs. 

This was getting intolerable. A little 
more and I should have been forced to 
quarrel with him. 

However, at this point Whipcord pulled 
up at a wayside inn, much to my relief. 
Anything was better than Masham’s con- 
versation. 

We halted a quarter of an hour, to give 
our horse time to get breath, as Whipcord 
explained, but, as it really seemed, to allow 
that gentleman and Masham to refresh 
themselves also. 

When we started again my companion 
began almost immediately to resume the 
conversation, but this time it was of a less 
personal nature, though disagrecable 
enough. 

For he made no secret at all that he was 
@ youth of depraved tastes and habits, and 
insisted on addressing me as though I re- 
sembled him in these respects. He gave 
me what he doubtless intended to be a 
highly entertaining and spicy account of 
many of his escapades and exploits in town 
and country, appealing to me every few 
sentences as to what I should have said or 
done or thought in similar circumstances. 

And when he had exhausted his stories 


rifying, and some stupid. But with it all 
he had an air as if he believed everybody 
at heart was bad, and as if morality and 
sobriety and unselfishness were mere affec- 
j tation and caut. . 


Has any of my readers ever met such a 
one as Masham? I hope not. If he should, 
let him beware of him as the worst enemy 
a boy could encounter. For no poison is 
more deadly than that which strives to 
make one man lose all faith in his fellow- 
man. 

I was so far infected by his manner that, 
though I felt ashamed to be sitting and 
listening to his bad talk, I dared not pro- 
test for fear of appearing (what he would 
be sure to consider me) a hypoorite, 

And so, unprofitably, the journey was 
beguiled, not without frequent stoppings 
and refreshings, each of which had the 
effect of exhilarating Whipcord’s spirits 
and making Masham’s tongue looser and 
looser. 


of himself he told me stories of his friends, | 
some of which were disgusting, some hor- | 


At length Windsor was reached, and I 
looked forward to exchanging my un- 
desirable companion for more interesting 
occupation in seeing over the town with 
its grand old castle. 

But in this I was woefully disappointed. 
Whipcord drove straight up to an inn in 
the town, where he ordered the horse and 
trap to be put up, while we all entered the 
smoky coffee-room and discussed the de- 
sirability of having dinner. 

Ku thought we were going to picnic out 
of doors?” I said, mildly, in answer to 
-Masham’s appeal whether we should not 
order dinner up where we were. 

“All very well if you could get your 
liquor laid on,” said Whipcord. ‘I fancy 
we'd better stay where we are. What do 
you say, Hawkesbury °” 

“Tm 801 to disappoint Batchelor,” 
said Hawkesbury, smiling, ‘‘ but I really 
think we shall get dinner more comfortably 
here. We've no plates or knives; and, as 
Whipcord says, there would be a difficulty 
about the beer.” 

I was outvoted, and had to give up my 
idea of a rustic meal in the open air. 

It was not a very pleasant dinner. 
Masham, despite Hawkesbury’s protests, 
persisted on interlarding it with his offen- 
sive stories, and Whipcord, who was taking 
very decided measures to excite his spirits, 
chimed in with his horsey slang, not un- 
mixed with profanity, which seemed very 
little less offensive, even to me. 

‘How are you getting on, Batchelor?” 
said the former presently to me. ‘Don’t 
be afraid of that bottle, man, it’s only 
whieky !” 

“Don’t you believe him; it’s gin,” said 
Whipcord. 

“T thought you said it was brandy,” 
said Hawkesbury. 

‘There you are!” said Masham. ‘‘ One 
says one thing, one angther, and one 
another. Now I tell you@#hat, Batchelor 
shall be umpire, and we'll cach put five 
shillings on it, eh? What do you say to 
that ?” 

«I'd rather not bet,” said Hawkesbury ; 
‘but I'd like to know what Batchelor says 
it is,” 

** Pll go half-sovs. with you on it,” said 
Whipcord. 

“Done with you!” said Masham; ‘but 
Hawkesbury must go too, for if it’s brandy 
we both lose.” 

“T'd rather not bet,” said Hawkesbury, 
“ but if it will spoil your fun if I don’t, 
T'll join.” 

“Thanks. Now, Batchelor, fill up, old 
toper, and give us your verdict.” 

“Treally am no judge of spirits,” said I. 

“‘ Innocent babe,” said Masham, ‘‘ how 
well be does it! But he doesn’t seem to 
| know the rule in these cases,” added h-, 


winking at theother two. 
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‘What rule?” I asked. 

‘““Why, about hanging back. Half a 
tumbler for every twenty seconds, isn’t 
that it, Whipcord ?” 

“‘T thought it was a whole tumbler!” 

“Ah, wouldn’t you take your time to 
decide, eh? Come, now,” said Masham, 
taking out his watch, ‘‘ we'll start now.” 

‘‘Hold hard,” said Whipcord. ‘‘ Surely 
we are to have glasses too, to see if he 
guesses right.” 

“Very well, fill all round. 
Batchelor.” $ 

“T really can't do it,” I said, faintly. 

“‘ Five seconds gone!” bawled Masham, 
laughing. 

“Please, don’t be so foolish,” I cried, 
getting alarmed. ‘Hawkesbury, please 


Now, 


stop them!” 
“Ten seconds gone, eleven, twelve!” 
“T tell you, I—” 


“ Seventeen, eighteen,’ said Masham, 
rising and reaching out his arm for the 
bottle. 

There was no help for it. I seized my 
glass and gulped down its contents. It 
made me cough and sputter, and my eyes 
watered, greatly to the amusement of my 
persecutors. . 7 

‘What is it?” they all cried. 

I could scarcely speak for anger and. the 
burning in my throat. : 

“It’s a shame!” I began. 


‘That's not what it is,” cried Whipcord. 
“Come, give it a name, or you'll have to 
drink another !”” 

«Oh, brandy,” I almost shrieked, willing 
to do anything rather than that. ‘‘I say, 
Hawkesbury,” I said, reproachfully, ‘‘1 
didn’t expect you were bringing me to this 
sort of thing.” 

“It is a shame,” he said to me aside. ‘I 
would have stopped it if I could; but don’t 
you see they were eager about their bet, 
and it was the only way of quieting them. 
Never mind.” 

The rest of the afternoon passed away 
much as it had begun. After dinner we 
went down to the river and took a boat, in 


|. which Masham and Whipcord lay and slept 


all the time, while Hawkesbury and I 
rowed them about. It was with difficulty, 
about five o’clock, that we got them ashore 
again, and half led, half dragged them 
back to the inn. 

“Come,” said Hawkesbury to Whipcord, 
“it’s time to be getting the trap ready for 
the start back, isn’t it?” 

“Isit? Go and tell the fellow, some of 
you,” replied our driver. ‘‘I’ll be ready 
pretty soon,” said he, moving once more 
towards the bar. 

“You surely aren’t going to drink any 
more,” cried I, taking his arm and trying 
gently to stop him. 

He wrenched his arm loose and gave me 


' a push back, saying, ‘‘ Young prig! what 


it to do with you?” i 
“I think he wants to come too,” sa 


Masham.. ‘‘Come along, Batchelor.” 
I had positively to run away to elu 
them, and made the pretext of going 


the stable to see after the harnessing 

: the horse. 

When this was done I sought f 
| Hawkesbury. 

| _ “Do you think it’s safe for Whipoord 

drive in the state he’s in?” 

“Oh, yes. With a horse like that tc 
He's pretending to be a great deal wor 
than he 1a, just to horrify you.” 

It seemed ages before we actually starte 
Whipcord, in ® most quarrelsome humot 
had to be ed almost by force fro 
| the bar... Hawkesbury, at the last momer 
| discovered that he was going without pa 
‘ing tke bill; while Masham, having on 
| made himself comfortable in the bar pa 

lour, flatly refused to be moved, and h 
: finally to be left behind. 
|. The only consolation in this was that 
had the tail of the dogeart to myse 
‘which was infinitely preferable to t 
odious society of Masham. 
| It was nearly six when we finally start 
from Windsor and turned our horse’s he 
homeward. And this had been my da} 
enjoyment ! 


(Tobe continued.) | 


On the River. 


WILD BEAST TAMERS AND THEIR 
PUPILS. 


, the num- 

‘om have 

not been numerous, and where ve occurred the 
“Lion King ” or ‘‘ Que 3 srought the catas- 
trophe about by his or her own rec upidity or cruelty. 
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The fact is, the lion, instead of being a very 
courageous beast, quails, and is an absolute 
coward, before man ; and there being a strange 
fascination:and charm still lingering about such 
performances (a morbid feeling, doubtless), there 
is perhaps little wonder that men should be 
found ready to run the risk that, even under 
the most favourable conditions, must attach to 
sucha calling. Such exhibitions serve no use- 
ful_ purpose, though they show off the beauty 
and agility of the brutes, and are, to that extent, 
better than seeing a man risk his life upon a 
high rope, a feat after which some people will 
rush with less or greater alacrity according to 
the perilous nature of it. 

The most noted of all lion-tamers is the great 
Van Amburgh, an American of Dutch descent, 
whose performance was witnessed by many 
perone of title, on several occasions by the 

oyal Family, and who called a lioness ‘ Vic” 
in honour of her Majesty the Queen. 

At Astley’s, in 1847, he impersonated the 
beast-tamer Morok, with a bl tiger, in the 
drama of ‘‘The Wandering Jew.’ At a later 
period a fatal accident occurred at the same 
place to one of the assistants, and M. Alphonse 
Esquiros thus alludes to it in his ‘ English at 
Home”: ‘A lion appeared that had killed a 
man the night before. ... The principal actor—I 
mean the lion—expressed no remorse for what 
he had done... . His face was calm and be- 
nignant ; he performed his part asif nothing had 
happened, and he followed the lion-tamer 
through the various situations of the piece.” 

Van Amburgh was fora time quite a great 
personage in London society ; receiving visits 
irom royalty end the nobility, as we have 
named, and having his portrait painted—stand- 
ing amongst his beasts—by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
a picture that caused a sensation at the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. Whereverthe daunt- 
less man went success attended him. 

When Van Amburgh was questioned by the 
late Duke of Wellington as to whether he ever 
felt fear, he replied, “The first time I am 
afraid, your graco, or that I fancy my pupils 
are no longer afraid of me, I shall retire from the 
wild-beast line.” His confidence was not mis- 
placed, for he died a natural death after all the 
hair-breadth eseapes he must have had. 

Lions to one another are sometimes of a most 
affectionate nature. The story told of the 
Tunisian lion and lioness of the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, about 1840, is inost 
touching. Their dens were separated by a low 
iron railing easily jumped over, and one day as 
the lioness was amusing herself by leaping to 
and fro, to the evident pleasure of her lord, she 
unfortunately struck her foot against the top of 
the railing, and, falling backwards, broke her 
spine. The lion’s grief at the lose of his mate 
was excessive, and ‘he pined away and died ina 
few weeks. 

Instances of affection and gratitude of the lion 
towards man have been known, and Fairgrieve, 
who married a niece of Mrs. Wombwell, and 
was a lion-tamer himself, introduced a perform- 
ance with bis lion, Wallace, illustrating this 
trait in the character of the king of the forest. 
This was by a dramatised version of the beauti- 
ful old story of Androcles, the slave who fled 
from his cruel Roman master into the recesses of 
the forest, and finding a lion lame from the 
effects of a thorn buried in its paw, extracted 
it. 

Androcles is subsequently captured by his 
master and sent to the amphitheatre to be the 
prey of the beasts. In the arena he is placed face 
to face with the very lion to whom he had 
shown kindness, and the grateful brute, instead 
of rending him piecemeal, recognises his bene- 
factor and lies prostrate at his feet. When the 
slave tells the story of how this marvel came to 
pass he is pardoned by his master. 

_ Carter, a lion-tamer, also introduced a lion 
into a picce specially written for him, in which 
he played the character of Afghar ; and a man 
called Kopeski, whose real name was Cooper, 
performed with a tiger in a play called ‘* The 

‘ajah of Nagpore,” at the Victoria Theatre in 
1863, He wasafterwards injured by the animal. 

Crockett, a tall, handsome =", cool and 


temperate, was at one time a lion-tamer at 
Sanger’s, having previously held a situation as 
musician in the orchestra, and Newsome filled a 
like position at Hilton’s menagerie. The latter 
concern was turned over to Manders, when an 
Trishman named James Strand was the lion- 
tamer, and nicknamed the ‘Gingerbread King,” 
from his having previously retailed that 
comestible, 

The Gingerbread monarch not being up to the 
mark, he was deposed, and his throne occupied 
by the African lion-tamer, the well-known 
Macomo, a man of unflinching courage and great 
natural power over animals, who died peacetully 
in 1870, and was succeeded by Macarthy, an Irish- 
man. This man had previously occupied the 
same position in Bell and Myere’s Circus, where 
he had his left arm mangled by lions in 1862, 
and amputated. He had two other warnings by 


a ‘lion hunt "—in which the animals are pur- 
sued round the cage by their trainer—at Bolton, 
The fact of Macarthy not being sober at the time 


that power of the eye, coolness, and caution so 
necessary in such a position. 

For some time a man called ‘ Manchester 
Jack” was the ruler of the king of beasts at 
Wombwell’s, His favourite lion, Nero, died of 


Society. 

Alec Cardono, whose real name is Dayes, is at 
present the intrepid trainer of the wild animals 
at Bostock and Wombwell’s menageric, and 
enters a den with bears and hyenas, another 
with leopards, and yet another with lions. This 


mouth. Cooper is a lion-tamer of the period 
| also who has recently exhibited at the Aquarium, 
London; and acoloured man is the trainer with 
Mrs. Edmonds’s menagerie, the last-named lady 
being a sister of Mrs. Bostock, and both daughters 
of Wombwell. 

Man has not been allowed to obtain sole 
mastery over the lion, several of the usually 
gentler sex having rivalled him in the exciting 
occupation. The first ‘* Lion Queen” was Miss 
Hilton, at the menagerie of that name, and shortly 
' afterwards another appeared in the person of Miss 
' Chapman (now Mrs. GeorgeSanger)at Edmonds’s. 
| The latter performed before the royal family at 
| Windsor, the lion being so tame that it used to 
i lie at the feet of the lady when, dressed as 
| Britannia, She took part in the “parade,” or 

processional entry of the circus intoa town, It 
; did so in ‘ parade” upon the day the Queen 
; attended St. Panl’s Cathedral in thanksgiving 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 

Madame Salva is another lion-tamer, allowin, 
the animals to take food from her mouth ; an 
not long since a lion-queen, Madame Labriere, 
had lions, bears, and dogs feeding at the same 
table with herself. Quite a happy family! Miss 
Cora also performed until recently with lions, 
tigers, bears, and wolves. 

iss Helen Blight, another ‘Lion Queen,” 
was killed by one of the beasts in Wombwell’s 
Menagerie at Greenwich Fair. She had led up 
to the terrible event by striking the lion with a 


by the throat, and she was strangled before her 
rescue could be effected. The horse having been 
stolen, the stable-door was closed, and such ex- 
hibitions (as far as women are concerned) are 
prohibited by law on some parts of the Conti- 
nent. 

Tigers have not been much used for public 
performances, they not being nearly so trust- 
worthy as the supposed nobler beast. Signor 
Lorenzo, however, the tamer at Fairgrieve’s 
menagerie, had a very docile performing tigress 
called Tippoo—a name certainly unindicative of 
anything but brutal ferocity—only a few years 
back ; and we have seen that Van Amburgh in- 
troduced a tiger into ‘‘ The Wandering Jew.” 

Leopards, though timid and cowardly in 
presence of the ‘lord of creation,” are yet par- 
ticularly treacherous, and therefore seldom if 
ever used for such exhibitions, though they can 
be trained, as instanced by the chectah (felis 
jubata), or hunting leopard of India. In this 


bites at Manders’s, and was eventually killed in } 


most likely led to the fatality, as he would lose | 


old age in the gardens of the Royal Zoological | 


erformer has been bitten by one of the latter at : 
Viargate, and also injured by a bear at Ply- ' 


riding-whip, when the enraged brute seized’ her | 


case, however, the beast’s own instiuct aids the 
trainer. 

Delmonico, a beast-tamer, after performing 
with two hyzenas, retired when the beasts fought, 
one being killed. Delmonico re-entered the 
den and effectually cowed the victor. 

The mode of training lions, and the other 
animals here mentioned has been described by 
an ex-‘‘lion king.” The lions, he says, should 
be got young if possible, though old beasts can 
be traincd. The person who essays to train 
them should feed them himself from the outside 
of the den until they get to know and become 
grateful to him. He should then go into the 
den or cage to one at a time, always facing it 
After the beast has become accustomed to this 
he must next rub it down the back, working up 
to the head, and scratching it until the lion, cat- 
like, rubs its head in pleasure against his hand. 
After this a board may be handed through the 
bars, and placed across the den to teach the lion 
to leap over it, the tamer using a whip with 
a thong, but not for punishment, which is 
always avoided if possible. The board is now 
| gradually raised as the lion learns to clear it, 
‘ and a hoopis held upon the top of the plank for 
the lion to jump through, and by this means it 
is taught to leap through the hoop when there 
is no board beneath it. 

To get the lion to lie down and allow the 
tamer to stand upon it, he flicks the beast over 
the back with a small whip, and presses it down 
| with one hand. By raising the lion’s head, 
; taking hold of the nostril with the right hand, 
, and the under lip and lower jaw with the left, 
| the lion loses much of its power over the jaws, 

so that they can bo pulled open and a man’s 
head placed between, after the manner of Van 
| Amburgh. 

The danger is lest the lion, raising one of th: 
fore paws, should fix its talons into the man, 
possibly without intending mischief. In this 
case the tamer must stand fast for his life until 
the -lion removes the paw, or more serious con- 
sequences may ensue. 


> 


STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND 
MAN. 


A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., K.N., 
Author of “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole," The 
Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 

CHAITER VII.—A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON THE 

% INLAND SEA. . 
CYTANLEY O’GRAHAME was an apt pupil, 
N) and his dark-skinned tutor Sambo 
was justly proud of him. 

«Der am jus’ one ting,” said the latter 
one day, laughing all over—and this is no 
em: figur 


e of speech, for when Sambo 
laughed he did laugh. The spirit of mirth 
got a hold of him, as it were, wreathed all 
his round face with smiles, almost hid his 
eyes, but made up for doing so by exposing 
two rows of alabaster teeth, and ended by 
shaking him from head to heel. ‘‘ Der am 
jus’ one ting, Massa Stanley, yah! yah! 
' You is perhaps jus’ a leetle bit too big for 
| a sailor.” 
| Stanley was sensible enough of this fact, 
‘very disagreeably sensible at times, when 
\ the main-boom, for instance, came round 
| with a rush and carried his cap overboard. 
and very nearly the head that was in it. 
Stanley’s cap was not easily carried away 
either; it was one of those little blue Scotch 
ones, called in the army ‘‘ forage caps,” anct 
in the Highlands ‘‘Glengarries;” but, 
though a gale and a half of wind could not 
budge it, it lowered its flag to the shiftins 
boom, amd was borne away into the lake to 
become the sport of the billows. For little 
accidents like these, however, Stanley was 
always-quite prepared; he carned a spare 
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Glengarry in his bosom, and when one was 
blown off he calmly mounted the other. 

“* Well, Sambo,” replied Stanley, ‘I dare 
say I am fully tall for your beau ideal of a 
sailor, but then I’m only a youngster; I 
haven’t filled out yet.” 

“Yah! yah! Yes, dear Massa Stanley, 
you is puffekly correct ; you’s nuffun more’n 
& piccaninny yet. By’me-bye you fill out 
proper, and den you be jus’ such anoder 
big fellow as dis chile.” | 

** Yes, Sambo, and I really wonder, with 
your immense height, you have managed 
to sail round the world without meeting 
more accidents than you have done.” 

** Yes, sah, to you,” said Sambo, 
seriously, ‘‘and I hab often wonder so 
myself. Specs Providence had somefin to 
do wid de matter, ye know, ’cause I’se 
been wonderfully preserved. But when 
Tse on board de ships I always look out 
for my shins.” 

“Your head you mean, Sambo, don’t 
you ?” 

‘© Yah! no, Massa Stanley, my head can 
look after hisself, he no take much hurt; 
but my shins, ah! young sah, dey are all 
de same’s one maiden’s heart—very tender 
and ’mpressionable. Yah! yes.” 

Sambo was squatting beside the tiller 
while he spoke, with his knees as high as 
his chin, and Stanley was standing in the 
cabin with his head nearly on a level with 
the deck; for you must know that they 
were out on a cruise. The mulatto man 
was forward ready to take in sail whenever 
desirable, and Captain Mackinlay was lying 
on the sofa enjoying his after-dinner 
“* caulk,” as he called it. 

They had left Beaumont Park the day 
before, and Canute Creek, near the south- 
easternmost end of this mighty inland sea, 
on the same forenoon, after spending a 
few pleasant and profitable hours fishing. 
Their intention st present was to sail far 
away worth and west to the mountain 
lands where bear and wolf and bison were 
still to be found in forest or plain, and 
where there was accordingly reasonable 
expectations of good sport. It would be 
morning or near it before they could reach 
their hunting-ground, but there was a full 
moon and a favouring breeze, and the 
yacht was strong and true, ; 

Captain Mackinlay was an old sailor of 
‘he right school, and he had himself super- 
ntended the building of this beautiful 
ittle vessel. Paint hid no faults in her, 
re had examined every timber and every 
mee and bolt about her, and knew the 
ron was good. So he could sleep soundly 
nough, with never a dream to disturb 
doa, for had not his sailing-master him- 
elf got hold of the tiller, and his oyos 
loft ? 

And a pretty 


display of canvas that was 
oo. Shehada tall y: 


mainmast and a main- 


opmast as well, and right abaft was a | 


1uizzen mast, not a sham of a thing with a 
ham of a sail on it, like what you sec ona 
shing yawl, but a good spar and with o 
2al topmast over it. Norwasthe mizzen 
mere show, but good and strong—a 
sonsy” mizzen sail. Well, she had at 
rese1st s foresail and jib set, and a fore- 
b and two gaff-topsails. Ina word she 
‘ag under every inch of cloth she could 
isplay, and with the wind on the star- 
pard quarter she kept her course like a 
ring of life, with never a wrinkle in 
ig) that was on her, and the stars and 
ripes at the peak coquetted with the 
reeze, as if it were the happiest flag that 
ver floated over waters blue. 
You may guess she looked a beauty, and 


her bows clove through the water, like 
the rays of the sunlight, softly, without an 
effort, with hardly a sound. About two 
hours after the sun was getting low on 
the horizon, the sky was blue all over save 
in the west; on that horizon was a bank of 
ugly clouds, changing to a sickly yellow 
on the margin, as the sun approached, and 
seemed to make haste to hide behind them. 

The mulatto man was laying the tea- 
things in the cabin, tea and buttered toast. 
That mulatto man was not gifted with a 
great flow of language; terseness was his 
strong point. Presently he nudged the 
sleeping captain. 

‘* Fiddles, sah ?"’ 

“Eh? eh?” cried the captain, only 
half awake, ‘‘ Fiddles? fiddles? fiddles ? 
What are you fiddling about?” 

‘* @wine to blow. Dirty night, I ’specs,” 
said the mulatto. 

As he. spoke the Saucy gave one quick 
lurch to leeward, and cups and saucers, 
teapot and toast, went floating down the 
table, and emptied themselves, avalanche- 
fashion, on Captain Mackinlay’s stomach 
and legs. . 

He jumped up and shook himself clear 
of the wreck. 

‘Fiddles, you ass,” he cried, angrily, 
*‘couldn’t you see for yourself? Down 
with the sticks and get out more delf.” 

Then he ran on deck. 

** Ah! Sambo, Sambo,” he said; ‘‘ what 
have you been doing? I’m drenched in 
boiling tes from top to toe.” 

A bit of a sea struck her fore foot as he 
spoke, and the thin edge of it cut the cap- 
tain like a whip-thong across the mouth. 

“That's it, is it?’’ said the old mariner. 
“‘And the wind going farther aft too. 
Well, Sambo, get in your jibs and down 
topsails.” 

ere was no fear of her carrying her 
sticks away just yet, but she was not snug 
by any means. The sca got up moment- 
erily, and she rolled in a way that was 
anything but pleasant. 

Stanley was all alive now; all motion 
and action. He had been what poets call 
dreaming just before the captain came on 
deck. Dreaming of home; thinking, not 
without some 
mother and sister and the little homel: 
cottage near the great forest, and the wild, 
happy, free life he had led in dear old 
Scotland. This had led him to think of the 
parting scene, and his adventure at the 
eirde house on the moor. 

‘‘Dear me, how strange it would be,” 
he had said, half aloud, ‘‘if ever I hap- 
pened to meet daft Jean’s son, and how 
pleasant a task to bring him home!” 

‘Oh! yah!” Sambo had cried, over- 
hearing some of his words. ‘‘ Am de poor 
piccaninny boy beginning to tink ob home? 
Yah! yah! ’Cause de wind begin to blow, 
and de ship begin to swing, eh? Yah! 
yah! yah!” 5 

I am not sure that Stanley might not 
have offered some verbal reproof to stem 
the flood of Sambo’s mirth, which he did 
not entirely relish, had not the captain’s 
appearance on deck put a stop to further 
conversation. 

“Down topsails!” But the rolling of 
the little vessel, although she behaved like 
a duck on the great seas that chased and 
seemed determined to swamp her, made 
anything like comfort down below an im- 
possibility. 

“Now, young sir,’’ said the captain, 
‘this doesn’t half come up to my ideas of 
pleasure. I like tea and toast very well, 
and there is no one in the world can 


egree of sadness, of his; 


Add 


make either better than our good cook 
there.” 

The mulatto man grinned with delight. 

“But,” continued Captain Mackinlay, 
‘“T like peace to enjoy these blessings. So, 
ho! Avwgy aloft with your long legs, and 
help Sambo to house the topmast.” 

Stanley only waited three seconds, just 
long enough to button his coat and pull 
his Scotch cap over his ears, then up he 
went, 

The captain laughed when the work was 
finished. 


‘‘Had to hold on by your teeth, hadn’t- 


you ?” he said. 

But the yacht now rolled far less. 

The wind did not lull in the least, how- 
ever, and the seas seemed to increase in 
size with the on-coming of night and dark- 
ness. There was a moon, but it barely 

ave light enough to show the huge dusky 
sheets of vapoury clouds that went hurry- 
ing across the sky, impelled by the force of 
the gale. 

‘*When things are at the worst,” said 
Mackinlay, ‘‘they usually mend. Now, 
in a couple of hours the storm will be just 
at its height; if we keep this course we 
give ourselves plenty of sea-room, and 
towards morning it will be all plain sail- 
ing again. We'll run into Freeman's Bay 
at the nor’-west end of the lake as grace- 
fully and easily as a swan would; then, 
Stanley, you will see such scenery and 
have such sport as you never saw nor had 
before.” 


The worthy captain knew well what he- 


was talking about. He was perfectly ac- 

uainted not only with the fierceness of 
the storms that so often swept over those 
inland oceans, but with their brevity as 
well, and he knew also that so long as he 
had plenty of sea-room he was safe. But 
that he was somewhat uneasy was evident 
fromthe frequency with which he went on 
deck and glanced from compass to sky, 
then around him at the bleak dark night 
and raging waters. This same uneasy 
feeling communicated itself to Stanley; 
young though he was, he knew there was 
danger. 

He fell asleep on the locker, and an un- 
easy dreamful slumber it was. It must 


have been long past midnight when he- 


awoke. The lamp was burning dimly, and 
Captain Mackinlay was asleep. There was 
nothing to be heard but the roar of the 
breaking seas, and the whistling and 
shrieking of the wind in the rigging. He 
crept up and found faithful Sambo at the 

elm. 

The yacht was flying along, and it was 


evidently all Sambo could do to manage- 


her. 

‘*May I speak to the man at the wheel ?” 
cried Stanley in his ear. 

Sambo's eyes were aloft, and there was 
the glimmer of the binnacle light on his 
hardy sable face as he nodded assent. 

‘‘We're in danger of some kind, aren’t 
weP” 

Sambo nodded again. 

“That is all I want to know,” said 
Stanley. 

He hghtly touched the back of the man’s 
hand. It was cold as stone and wet; he 
noticed also that the poor fellow’s tecth 
chattered. 

That was enough for kind-hearted Stan- 
ley. Sambo was only a black man, but— 

Stanley went below, and opening the 
locker, produced the spirit -stove and kettle, 
which he carefully steadied among the 


fiddles on the table, then he ht tne stove, 


and sat down to.watch it, 


, 
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Just ten minutes after he was on deck | There are times in the life of a sailor 
again with a great mug of steaming coffee. | when the hardest work seems not only easy 
It was only a very trifling act of kind- | but positive enjoyment. This was one of 
ness, but itwas one thatSambo never forgot. | them with Stanley, and every rope and 
Stanley did not go to sleep again; he | stay was cleared, and Sambo erect, ere he 
preferred reading by the cabin Jamp, and | stood up and looked around him. Once 
so interested was he that he didnot per- | free from the wreckage the yacht not only 
ceive from the yacht’s motion that both | assumed an even keel but floated again and 
sea and wind had gone down. He threw | was drifted farther on the shore, where she 
down the volume at last, and stretched | once more took the ground to the leeward 
himself with a feeling of relief ; the danger, | of a rock that broke the force of the wind 
‘he thought, must be over, and morning | and sea. And there was the ruddy glare 
would soon break. of a camp fire in the forest above them, 
Listen ! Whatis that strange noise—that | shining redly over the water. This fire 
rasping, scraping sound under foot?. In-| had sprung up suddenly ahead of the 
stinct ‘seems to tell him the yacht is vessel, and in keeping’ away to avoid one 
aground, and as she heels'over and ships a | shore Sambo had run her on another. The 
sea there is a crashing of timber’ and a | yacht had made a far quicker run during 
shout from Sambo; both masts have’ gone | the night than any one on board could 
by the board and the helmsman is en- | have believed possible. 
tangled in the wreck of the mizzen. Next| There were dusky figures around the 
moment Stanley finds himself, axe in hand, | fire hurrying to and fro, and it was soon 


oe away at the stays, in obedience to | apparent that the presence of the yacht 
rs of the captain. 


the or was discovered, for close to the beach 


“Next moment Stanley finds himself, axe in hand, 


' asked the captain, with a quiet smile, 


another and bigger fire was lighted, whig 
soon eclipsed the other with its smoke an 
glare. 

It was strange, however, that the figun 
that stood or moved by the second fire hi 
all the appearance of harmless wiamm 
Indians. ‘ 

“I feel sure ths others,” said Capta 
Mackinlay, ‘‘ were men on the war-pat 
But daylight will soon enable us to get 
the truth.” 7 

And day did break at last, hazy, cold,al 
grey; but for the present the myst 
the armed men remained a mystery, 
the people on the beach could not 
looked more peaceable than they did, 
and-by some of them came off in { 
canoes, bringing fish, and inviting 
Mackinlay and his party on shore, 

‘“‘What do you think of it, 


‘“‘I tink, massa,” was the reply, “ 
tink, though you not speak it. 
one bad tribe. If dey get us on sh 
dey scupper us all plenty quick.” 

The captain determined not to land,# 
the whole day was spent in rigging @ ju 
mast and staying it, in the hope thaty 
a shift of wind the yacht might be got) 

Watches were kept as soon as night} 
Sambo and the mulatto remaining on | 
till twelve o’clock, then Stanley and 
captain taking their turn till morn 
Stanley O’Grahame was stationed in) 
bow, and more than once in the uncet 
light of the moon he thought he @ 
perceive canoes laden with du: 
coming towards the yacht. ext 
passed by without even the sight 
Indian, and this only made matters al 
more suspicious. | 

“They will attack us to-night,” | 
Captain Mackinlay. ‘‘ I know theirt 
and their manners well. Stanley, dear 
I fear there won't be any hunting this t 

In the afternoon a breeze blew off s 
but the yacht moved not with all ex 
that could be made. It was a 
too, if she would float even if 
ceeded in getting her into deep 

(Continued on page 414.) 
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2s she bumped a good deal against the | 


ground bits of timber came floating to the 
surface, that told qnly too plainly what 
was going on underneath. : 

No one thought of sleeping this night. 
There were plenty of arms in the yacht, 
and everything was got ready in case the 
Indians returned. 

With the change of wind the sky had 
cleared, and at nine o'clock up rose the 
moon and flooded all the glorious scenery 
with its light. So quiet looked the woods 
now, 50 placid and still the water, that it 
seemed. ‘d to believe that a hostile foe 
was lurking not far off preparing for pil- 
lage and murder. On board the wrecked 
yacht never a light was shown, and on the 
shore there was no sign of life. Two, 
three, four hours went slowly past, and 
Stanley was beginning to think the night 
would pass in peace, when suddenly a dark 
-object became visible on the water comin; 
from the wooded point to the north, an 
‘silently but swiftly approaching them. 

‘Here they come,” the captain cried. 
“Be ready, Stanley; be ready, men, to do 
:as I tell you.” 

Then he hailed the advancing boat, an 
immensely large canoc, in which the stal- 
wart forms of over a dozen painted war- 
iriors were now distinctly visible. 

The reply was a well-directed volley, 
a wild ye) 


and 


have startled the denizens of those wild 
woods. The volley had only one effect, and 
‘that a good one—it put these brave yachts- 
men on their mettle. 

“Don’t fire yet,” cried the captain. 
‘Then a minute or two after, ‘‘Now then, 
now together,” he shouted. 

Perhaps the Indians had not expected so 
‘warm a reception, and had counted on an 
easy victory. But in no way daunted, on 
they came with redoubled shouts. There 
was no time to fire agai 
but revolvers were at hand, and with these 
good execution was done. But the fiercest 
part of the fight took place when, the 
canoe alongside, the savages were repelled 


with pike, cutlass, and clubbed rifle. ' 


Sambo fought like a lion, if it is not in- 
vidious to say so where all did so well. 
The struggle was virtually over in but 


little more time than it takes to tell it, and | 


the canoe was rapidly making for the shore 
again. But it can hardly be doubted that 
they suffered severely. 

“Just ten minutes to rest,” said Mac- 


kinlay, ‘‘and then to get our boat pro-* 


visioned and lowered. These fellows will 
return in more canoes than one, and next 
time we may not come off victoriously.” 

The work was gone about in a business- 
like fashion, but as quietly as possible. 

‘Let us be thankful for the friendly wind, 
Stanley,” said the captain, as he took his 
place in the boat. ‘‘Step the mast and up 
with the sheet. Did you arrange every- 
thing nicely below, Sambo?” 

“Oh! yes, sah,” cried Sambo, “‘ tar and 
tow, seh, and petroleum; presently you 
see de smoke and de blaze ob our poor 
lectle ship.” 

It needed a stroke or two of the oars to 
get the boat past the point, but soon she 
telt the force of the breeze, and the oars 
were no longer required. 


Are they to be allowed to depart thus | 


peacefully? Nay, for they are already per- 
ceived, and not one canoe but a dozen at 
least etart in pursuit. They start in a line 
parallel to the shore, but soon one or two 
better manned outstrip the others, and 
seem to come up hand over h 


of defiance, and both volley and | 
yell were reverberated from afar, and must ; 


from the rifles, | 


The mulatto took the tiller, keeping the 
sail well filled, and the others commenced 
a@ running fire on the foremost of their 
pursuers, and the fire was well returned. 

“Courage, Stanley,’ said the captain, 
“we are safe us yet; a stern chase is a 
long chasc, and their arms will tire, but 
the wind won’t, unless indeed they cripple 
our sail. But look, look! sce how the 
| flames begin to mount around our poor lost 
yacht, and the enemy are already wavering 
! and slackening their fire.” : 
It was true. Revenge is sweet to the 
' American Indian; but the hope of plunder 
‘ is a feeling that overcomes even revenge. 
One last yell of anger and disappoint- 
; ment, one last hurried volley, and the chase 
was over; but at the same moment Stanley 
O’Grahame started and fell backwards in 
| the boat, with a pale face turned sky- 
: wards, and the kindly hands that hastened 
| to help him were stained in warm blood. 
(To be continued.) 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL AND WAGES 
OF BATTLE. 


y UsTICR and law 
are now hap- 

ily more close- 
ly related than 
in any period 
of our eventful 
history. In 
the present 
state of our 
manners and 
customs it 
would belooked 
upon as a very 
extraordins 
proceeding if 
the _ plaintiff 
and defendant 
in an action at 
law should, 
with the full 
consent o: the judge, adjourn, say, from the 
New Law Courts to some spot set apart for the 
purpose, and there and then “have it out” to- 
ether, and so decide the matter at issue offhand. 

ut sitcha performancewould notalwayshavebecn 
regarded as singular, for even up to the beginning 
of the present century, as we shall presently see, 
the statute-book permitted to an accused person 
the privilege of deciding the truth or otherwise 
of the accusation by ‘judicial combat” with 
his accuser. 

Similarly, too, we should consider that man 
guilty of a presumption amounting almost to 
the blasphemous who should elect that his inno- 
cence or guilt should be decided by one of the 
numerous methods of trial by ordeal in vogue 
amongst ourancestors, in the full expectation that 
Divine Providence would miraculously inte! 
in order that the truth might be made manifest. 

We must not, however, forget that this Eng- 
land of ours was not always the law-abiding 
country with which we are familiar, but that at 
one time there prevailed throughout the land 


“ The good old rale, the simple plan, 
That he should keep who has the power, 
» And he should take who can.” 


Small wonder, then, when the laws were in 
such a condition, that it was no easy matter for 
the weak, however innocent, to prevail against 
the strong, however guilty—and bearing in mind 
that we are speaking of an age when the grossest 
superstition and the densest ignorance prevailed 
—small wonder that men should fly for assist- 
ance to a Higher Power, with a hope of obtain- 
ing that justice for which it was in vain to look 
from their fellow-men. 

Premising thus far, we will at once go into 
the details of our illustration on page 413. 

The two modes of trial by ordeal principally 
affected in England and throughout the whole 


of Europe at about the period of the Norman 
conquest, and for many years afterwards, were 
those depicted at the top of the illustration. 
viz., ‘hot iron’ and “boiling water.”’ The first 
was that usually selected by the upper classes. 
whilst the second was left for the inferior ranks 
of the people. 

The ordeals were surrounded by the Church 
with all the solemnity which her most venc- 
rated rites could impart. For several days pre- 
viously prayers were offered in the church in 
which the ordeal was to take place, the accus+! 
was -required to take the sacrament, and tv 
enter upon the trial fasting. Then in the pre- 
sence of the dignitaries of the Church, solemn 
prayers being meanwhile recited, the trial took 
place. 

It was generally performed in one of t!: 
ways. In the first the accused took a red-he' 
piece of iron of a particular weight from the hv: 
coals on which it had been heated, and caric: 
it a certain number of paces. In the second a 
number of red-hot Plonghshares varying frox 
six to twelve were laid upon the floor of the 
church at irregular intervals, and the accused, 
having been blindfolded, was required to walk 
over them without being burnt in sodoing. Yet 
another method consisted in the accused havinz 
to press his foot upon cach ploughshare in sac- 
cession, 

In the ordeal by boiling water a ring was 
placed at the bottom of a cauldron of water. 
which was then made to boil, and the accuse! 
had to dip his bare arm to the bottom and 
bring out tho ring. Where the accusation wa~ 
of a less weighty nature the ring was suspendel 
by a piece of string so as to be but one or two 
inches beneath the surface of the water. 

There is very little reason to doubt that the 
whole thing was to a great extent a fraud. 
Everything was left to the priest who had charge 
of the ceremony, and no one else was allowed in 
the church with the exception of the accuse} 
until after the iron had been made hot. Then 
those who had been admitted were ranged alonz 
the walls at a distance from the fire, several 
prayers were said, holy water was sprinkled, of 
which the spectators were required to partake, 
and other ceremonies gone through, whicl: 
could be lengthened out or condensed at 
the pleasure of the priest. During all this tin- 
no fresh fuel was to be placed upon the fire, and 
afterwards the arm of the person undergoing th: 
trial was bound up and the bandages were not 
removed for three days. Thenumber of reputed 
miracles in connection with the ordeal are legion, 
and it isa little remarkable that there is not < 
single instance of the ordeal resulting to th- 
injury of the monks or their Property. 

Moreover there seems reason to believe that 
the monks were essed of secrets, wonderful! 
enough in the days in which they lived, but 
which would be thought but little of in thes 
enlightened times, which would enable their 
favourites to handle heated iron, etc., with com- 
parative impunity. 5 

Another method of determining criminal 
cases by ordeal was that next represented. Tho 
accused first declared his innocence upon oath. 
Two pieces of wood were then taken, upon ove 
of which was cut the figure of a cross. They 
were each wrapped in white wool and piaced 
upon the altar or upon the relics of some saint 
A_ solemn prayer was then made that the 
Almighty would be plexsed to determine the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner. 

Upon the completion of this ceremony a 
priest approached the altar and took up one of 
the pieces of wood, and if it happened to be the 
one with the cross cut npon it, this was held as 
evidence that the accused was inncocent. 

The next illustration represents a form of 
ordeal by the cross, the result of which depended 
upon nothing more miraculous than the bodily 
powers of the monks who took part in it, and 
the foresight of the accuser and accused in 
selecting their respective champions. 

This was the form used in civil causes, The 
judges, parties, and all concerned repaired to a 
neighbouring chnrch, and each party was allowed 
to select the lustiest monk he could discover as 
his representative.» Each of these champions 


cwas then required to extend his arms as shown 
in the form of a cross, and a special service of 
the Church was gone through. One can ima- 
gine with what anxiety the opposing brethren 
were watched by the different parties, for the 
monk first dropping his arms infallibly lost the 
cause of tha plaintiff or defendant who had 
put his trust in him. 

Founded to a certain extent upon the super- 
stition of the time in which it had its origin and 
growth, and yet more perhaps upon the love of 
«leeds of prowess and the martial temper of the 
age, the ‘‘judicial combat” was still more 
yopular for deciding the disputes of the period 
than the trial by ordeal. 

The actual judicial combat, with its multifa- 
rious rules and ceremonies, does not appear to 
have been in existence in our own country prior 
to the invasion of the Normans, and it was pro- 
bably introduced here by the arrogant soldiers 
who then made themselves masters of the land. 
Anyhow, we find it flourishing soon afterwards, 
and those of our boys who are familiar with the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott—ns every boy 
ought to be, if only for the interesting anti- 
quarian knowledge which is insensibly to be de- 
rived therefrom by the careful reader—will 
recollect the entrancing description in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe ” of the combat between the here of the 
story and Brian de Bois Gilbert, when the 
former appears as the champion of the perse- 
cuted Jewish maiden. It will also be remem- 
bered that on the eve of the battle of Hastings 
William sent a challenge to Harold to decide 
the right to the crown of England by single 
combat. 

In all cases the two parties were obliged to 
obtain the consent of the proper authority that 
the combat should take place, and the ordinary 
proceeding was for the accuser to appear before 
the judge and declare the accused guilty of a 
certain crime. The avcused thereupon gave his 
adversary the lie direct, and the judge ordained 
the time and place and specified the manner of 
the combat. 

In some cases it was necessary to obtain the 
direct consent of the monarch himself, and we 
accordingly find Richard 1. giving the required 
permission on several occasions ‘‘ for performance 
whereof, as likewise to pay unto the king ac- 
cording to their qualities or degrees a sum of 
money proportionable, and that of good value 
and advantage to the Crown, they takea solemn 
oath,’ and possibly this explains the reason 
such combats found favour in the cyes of the 

wers that be forthe'time being, for the monarchs 
of the good old times were often hard put to it 
tc obtain the means for keeping up their expen- 
@ture in a royal fashion from their loving sub- 
jects. 

The rules of the combat varied at different 
times and in different countries, but at one 
period it had only one issue—the death of one or 
other of the combatants. Many formalities had 
to be complied with and a number of prelimi- 
naries gone through, but once the combat de- 
cided, upon, there was no other termination 
possible. 

One of the latest records of judicial combat in 
France sufficiently indicates its savage nature. 
The combat was between two knights named 
Te: tively Feudilles and Des Guerres. 

endilles was so confident of success that he 
refused to enter the lists until the paellows upon 
which his opponent was to be hanged after defeat 
and the stake at which his body was to be burned 
had been erected. Satisfied on this point, he 
proudly made his appearance on the field anti- 
cipating an easy victory. 

Broadswords were the weapons appointed to 
be used, and the combatants fought on foot. At 
the first onset Feudilles inflicted a tremendous 
wound, from which the blood flowed in torrents, 
in the thigh of his adversary. Des Guerres, 
finding that loss of blood would soon render him 
too weak to continue the contest, flung aside his 
sword, and, grappling with his opponent, threw 
him to the ground. 

The strength of Des Guerres was, however, 
rapidly failing him, and there appeared but one 
issue for the unequal contest, when a scaffolding 
that had been erected for the benefit of the 
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grandes dames, who took huge delight in such 
exhibitions, gave way, and in the confusion the 
friends of Des Guerres broke the solemn rule that 

erfect silence should be held, and shouted to 

im to suffocate Feudilles with sand. Des 
Guerres immediately took advantage of the hint, 
with such success that his adversary had to cwn 
himself vanquished. 

Des Guerres claimed that the defeated knight 
should be burnt alive, but the higher powers 
interposed to prevent the execution of his atro- 
cious desire. 

The laws permitting the “judicial combat,” 
though long fallen into desuetude, remained in 
force until the present century was far advanced 
in its teens, for in 1818 a person of the name of 
Thornton took advantage of them to the utter 
subversion of the ends ot justice, 

A girl named Ashford had been murdered 
under circumstances of peculiar brutality, and 
suspicion strongly pointed to 2 man named 
Thornton as the murderer. The brother of the 
unfortunate girl appeared to prosecute, when 
Thornton electrified everybody by claiming his 
right to settle the matter by wager of battle. 

The judges looked at the statute, conferred 
together, and were obliged to admit that his 
claim was good in law. Ashford declined to 
take up the challenge, and Thornton got off scot 
free. The statute was repealed in the next 
session of Parliament. 

In civil causes the plaintiff and defendant 
appeared by champions who were armed with 
wea, 
unpleasant crack on the pate, and generally, 
thanks to the shields which were furnished to 
the combatants and the care displayed by them 
in protecting their persons, were not even pro- 
ductive of this result. 

A trial in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster after this fashion was actually 
arranged to take place so Jate as the times of 
good Queen Bess in the year 1571 in Tothill 

ields, and lists were staked out. It was only 
prevented by the non-appearance of one of the 
parties, when the verdict went by default. Such 
a trial really took place in the County Palatine 
of Durham in 1638. ey 

The champions appeared in the lists before 
sunrise, bareheaded and barelegged, and fur- 
nished with staves an ell in length and four- 
cornered leather targets. They then took the 
following singular oath :—‘‘ Hear this, ye jus- 
tices, that I have neither eaten nor drunk, nor 
have I upon me either bone, stone, or grass, no 
enchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, whereby 
the laws of God may be abused or the law of the 
devil exalted, so help me God and His saints.” 

The combat then commenced, and was bound 
to continue until the stars appeared in the even- 
ing, when, if the champion of the defendant 
held his own, the cause was decided in his 
favour. 

From the judicial combat to the duel was 
an easy step, especially when we remeinber 
that until a very recent period it was the invari- 
able custom for arms to form part of the costumo 
of a gentleman. 

Nothing was easier when a party of young 
men were assembled together in a tavern, their 
swords hung upon the wall as was the custom— 
nothing was easier for them than, upon some 
trifling dispute, to run to where the swords wero 
hanging, and to commence to slash away at 
each other. The combat would, no doubt, fre- 
quently be removed to » more convenient spot, 
and carried out under fairer conditions. 

When, however, the habit of duelling had 
once taken root the results were most disastrous, 
and edict after edict has been passed in vari- 
ous countries to put an end to the practice. 
For instance, in England it was made a capital 
crime not only for the two principals but also 
for the seconds to engage in any way in o duel, 
but the severity of the law defeated its object. 

Still, in 1808 Major Campbell was executed 
for killing Captain Boyd inaduel. In this case 
there were suspicions of foul play, but-when 
Lieutenant Blundell was killed in 1813 the duel 
appears to have been carried on fairly and in 
accordance with the rales of such combats. 


Nevertheless, the surviving principal and the ' peace, 


ns which at the best would only inflict an | 
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seconds were all condemned to suffer death at 
the hands of the hangman, and, although they 
obtained the royal pardon, the whole of them 
were cashiered. 

It is related of the cqlonel of a certain foreign 
regiment that, despairing of putting an end to 
the practice by ordinary enactments, he resolved 
upon taking drastic measures for that end. 

‘Two officers appeared before him, and re- 
quested permission to fight a duel. ‘‘By all 
means,” said the colonel, The next day both 
appeared’ on parade. “I thought you were to 
fight a duel,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Yes,” replied. 
one of the combatants, ‘‘and I am slightly 
wounded.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the colonel ; 
“you asked permission to fight a duel, in spite 
of my express wishes to the contrary ; you must 
now fight it out.” And they were compelled to 
return to the field again and ayain until at 
length one of them was left dead upon it. The 
colonel announced his intention of requiring all 
duels to be fought throughout in this manner, 
and effectually put a stop to the practice in his 
regiment, 

Our readers are probably familiar with the 
method of duelling adopted in the German Uni- 
yersities. Upon the slightest quarrel the duel 
is resorted to, but fortunately it is not the 
serious matter one is accustomed to associate 
with the term. 

The two fire-eaters swathe themselves in ban- 
dages and pad themselves with cushions until 
they are almost as unwieldy as Falstatf. They 
then don enormous goggles, and every part of 
their person is protected but the tip of the nose. 
The object of each is to scratch a tiny piece of 
skin from the nose of his adversary, and the 
duellist who suffers in this way is as proud of 
the wound as his opponent is of having in- 
flicted it. 

Coming to the last compartments of the illus- 
tration we see the humane way in which our en- 
lightened forefathers were in the habit of treating 
the unhappy persons they took it into their heads 
to accuse of witchcraft. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century they seem to have quite 
lost their heads, and as: an old writer says :— 
“* An old woman with a wrinkled face, a furred 
brow, a hare-lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, 
a squeaky voice, or a scolding tongue, having a 
ragged coat on her back, a spindle in her hand, 
and a book by her side—a wretched, infirm, and 
impotent creature, pelted and persecuted by all 
the neighbourhood, because the farmer's cart 
had stuck in the gateway, or some idle hoy had 
pretended to spit needles and pins for the sake 
of a holiday from school or work,” was pretty 
sure to be honoured with their attentions. 

It is horrible to think of the doings of the 
“‘witchfinders,” as they called themselves, a 
class of wretches who made themselves noto- 
rious at the end of the seventeenth century. 

A fellow named Hopkins was the most cele- 
brated of these. He went from village to vil- 
lage, levying a fine of twenty shillings at each 
place, and selecting certain poor old women 
upon whom to practise his cruelties. After 
various tortures—such as thrusting pins into 
their bodies ‘‘ to discover the witch's mark” 
—they were generally, with their great toes 
and thumbs tied together, wrapped in sheets 
and thrown into the nearest millpond. If they 
floated it was an evidence of their gnilt, and 
they were doomed; if they sank they were 
innocent. Anyhow, the result was generaily 
the same ; an accusation meant death. 

It is satisfactory to know that Hopkins was 
at length treated to a dose of his own physic by 
being ducked after the same fashion. He is 
stated to have escaped with his life, but to have 
suffered very severely from the incensed mob. 

Another method of trying witches, and one 
which we may hope was invariably practised 
whenever the voice of the minister of religion 
had an opportunity of being heard in connec- 
tion with these persecutions, was that of ‘‘ The 
Balance.” The accused was weighed against a 
copy of the sacred Scriptures, when, unless 
she was lighter than the volume—which, of 
course, would never be the case—she was pro- 
nounced innocent and allowed to depart in 
TG H 
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Wrirrin.—The conceit is Walter's It occurs in a 


The Muse's friend; tea does otir fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 
‘And keeps thit:palace of the soul'serene, 
Fit on her birthday to salute the Queen.” 


W. H. T. WHITEMAN.—Get our articles on the Aqua- 
rium. . You are much too ambitious. Begin on a 
smalier scale, and do not attempt to keep so many 
varieties of fish.. They cannot all possibly do in one 
case. peal : 


W. T. H.—1. Your goat is a Welsh goat, and apj 
rently a very good one. ‘2, You mean four front 
teeth, do you"not? Well, did we not tell you how 
to compute the age of a it? You say you read 
our articles. 3. Goats drink as if they were afraid of 
the water touching the nose, because they have a 
decided objection to the water going up the nostrils, 
The water being clear they cannot see, and 80 must 
compute the distance by feeling gingerly. 


J. MACLEAY. --One of the latest returns gives the 
amount. of Consols at £395,963,310. The Consols 
originated in 1752, when several descriptions of stock 
were ‘‘consolidated”’ into one. Of the Reduced 
Three Per Cents., formed at the same period as the 
Consols, the amount was £91,370,697. Of the New 
Three Per Cents.; formed in 1830 by the conversion 
of the New Four Per Cents., which themselves had 
‘deen formed in 1322 from the Navy Five Per Cents., 
the amount was £202,196,924. Of the New Three- 


and-a-Ha}f Per Cents., created in 1853--and redeem- | 


able at-any time after January 5, 1894—the amount 
was 746, Of the Two-and-a-Half Per Cents., 


created at the same date, under the same conditions, é 


the amount was £5,600,000. See answer to CIVIS. 


ZeERO.—When the Calendar was altered the Govern- 
ment, alone of all offices, refused to alter the date of 
cloaing their accounts. Hence it is that the financial 
year terminates on the 5th of April, whieh is simply 
the former Lady bay., The accounts of the ‘‘Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” are thus appropriately 
closed on ‘Old Lady Day.” 


0. H. M.—Galvani has the credit of noting the con- 
traction of the frog's muscle, etc., aud hence we 
always speak of Galvanism. ‘As a maatter ‘of fact, 
however, the phenomenon was known nearly a cen- 
tury before to Swammerdam, who experimented 
with the frog’s leg, and silver and copper wires, as 
far back as 1678. 


|. and.Co., Stationers’ Hal 
i J. W. Hargop.—Write in similar terms to the Govern- 


K. C.—Steer your boat with a bar and rack, the same 
as yon steer your tricycle. The fewer ropes there 
are to look after in a sailing craft the better; and 
with a rigid bar and toothed wheel you can steer 
finer than with tiller-ropes. 


Nemo.—“ Pocknell’s Shorthand” is obtainable from 
64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


8. Y. N.—Hold the page up to the light, and you will 
see Here nan been ene ing scratched out. should 
you e the entry ve been in pencil, an 
that it has since been removed with the indiarubber, 
hold the paper over the steam of a kettle. “The 
preasure made by the pencil, however faint, is sure 
to be clearly shown. There is nothing which will 
* quite remove all traces of handwriting. 


F. ALLIBON.—Such eollections of old bills are of some 
value, but they are only appreciated by those in the 
Profession. 


Rosert.—Order your covers through your hookseller. 
They will cost you less. They are always kept in 
stock, - 


Y. BL, and W. B. 3.—It is generally only the alternate 
notes which have the leather in the German concer- 
tina, but it depends how the tongues are arranged 
for “‘speaking,” in or out. 


WELL-WISHER OF THE “ BuY’s OWN PaPER.”—The life- 
boat isat Poole. It is a full-size one, and you can 
see it—in the house, at any rate—any time you like 
to go there. See back. 


A TappoLre—From G. Cauldwell, Ol Bailey, Ec., 
you can get a aixpenny reciter and a sixpenny reader 
which would probably just suit you. 


A. B: S.—Gold-size in what is used previous to apply- 
ing the leaf or bronze You can get it at any oll- 
: shop. It is applted cold, like ordinary paint. — , 


J. E. MATTHEWS.--1. In Vol. 1. you will find the 
articles ou Dogs. 2. “Bobby,” as applied to police- 
. men, is due to.the fact that the force was first organ- 
. |sed by Sir Robert, alias Sir Bobby Peel. 3. New- 
foundland.’ 4. Iu the ‘ Exchange and Mart” you 
‘ will find a great many advertisements about dogs. 


LANCASHIRE Lap can obtain a book on etiquette from. 
any London publisher. Try Dean, Ward and Lock, 
Warne; Routledge, etc’ In all such cases “Common 
sense is the best manners,” and an ounce of natural 
courtesy is worth a ton of the artificlal variety. If 
you do not want to go to a party do not go, and if 
you are hard up for an excuse say you have got to 
stay at home and read the Buy’s UWN PAPER, 


LAND SURVEYOR:—There are several good books on 
Surveying, at different rica Apply to Lockwood 
Cot 


ment offices of: the Colonies you name. They are 


: ..both in Victoria Street. Full jiculars will be 


Address your letter ‘'Thé Agent- 


. sent by return. 
General for ——, Victoria Street, London, 


G. May.—Yes; and a hen will hatch turkeys’ eggs. 
There is nothing unusual in a cat eating kittens. 


AN OLD SUBSCcRIBER.—Powdered bath-brick makes the 
. best moulds for castings. See back numbers. 


ToNoraMts.—Buy a sixpenny bottle of dye from the 
nearest oil-shop.. Any oue can dye with aniline 
+ colours. 


E. C. STEpMAN.—1. Your letter arrived without the dog 
—at least, he was not ‘ annexed,” as you say. Sorry 
he did not come, as we are hfraid we cannot help 

you.. Your description of. him as ‘about 1} feet 
jong and about 1 foot high; long-haired, ost 
straight, white with a few reddish spots onthe back,” 
is hardly precise enough for us to ‘cam the breed. 

9. Any cookery-book will tell you how to make puff: 
aste, The question is one for the girls, not the 

boys. There is a solidity about the generality of 
boys’ pastry efforts which is somewhat uninviting. 

They never do puff satisfactorily ! : 


PostULATE.—If a circle is a plane figure contained by 
one line, and such that all straight lines drawn from 
the centre to the circumference are equal to one 
another, and you:set your com; and draw such 
a figure, what further ‘* proof” nO you want? If you 
have not drawn such a gure you have not drawn a 

- circle, ‘and the “proof” falls to the ground. So 
with a sf ht line. If it answers the definition it 
is a straight line ; if it does not, it is not. You must 
assume in case that your lines are what you 
describe them to be. When you have drawn your 
line put it under the microscope, and see how charm- 
ingly even the ink-stain really is. 


A STICKLEBACK.—The less paint or putty yon have in- 
side your aquarium the better. Mix together a gill 
of powdered resin, and three gills each of plaster-of- 
Paris, litharge, and fine white sand. Keep it in a 
bottle til you’ want it, and then mix into a putty 
with boiled oil and driers. This is a good working 
cement for aquarium joints, and it dries very 
rapidly. 

PERCONTATOR.—Already done. See the “Boy’s Own 
Museum” articles in Vol. 11. 


F. Rozstox,—1, We have ove or two short stories by 
the late W. H. G. Kingston, and they will appear in 
the Bor’s OWN Paver in due course, 2 and 3 uf no 

| interest to other readers. 


A.W. and W. H.—Write to any of the electric light 
firms or companies, and obtain their terms as to 
premium for apprentices. The advanced stage of 
the Science and Art Examinations should be a 
the Slementary stare is of no value at all in such 
matters, and had better not be mentioned in the 
event of the higher examination not having been 
attempted. 


W. B.—None of the indexes are now out of print. 
There may have been a delay in supplying orders 
. While we were reprinting, but that was 


MEPHISTOPHELES. — You will get ne all you want 
in “Authorship and Publication,” a shilling pamph- 
Jet, published by Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Great 
Queen Street. ‘ 


i. 8. B.—AEI means for ever. Greek. 


A CANADIAN Boy sends us an interesting letter. 1. It 
appears that there js no iron in his form of tobogan, 
but that it is entirely made of board and deer- 
thongs; and, 2, referring to our article on Canadian 
Fire ies, that in Ottawa there is a fre-alarm at 
every street corner, and that two minutes after it 
has béen' rung the hose-reels are at the place re- 
quired, followed a minute or two afterwards by the 
engines. 


W. P. ConoLty.—The pitch is the place where the ball 
first touches the ground after it leaves the hand of 
the bowler. It is a matter of fact, not of opinion, 
and there is no difference or difficulty about ft. All 
cricketers, from the best to the worst, put the same 
construction, on what is a singularly clearly-expressed 

le. 


CORNSTALK.—Go to headquarters. Write to the Sec- 
. Petary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, s.w. 


8. W. Grpps.—Take a walk to Box Hill and see for 

- yourself. We could hardly describe a juniper-tree 
so accurately that you could draw its portrait fur 
insertion in your picture. Never trust to reading 
about a thing if you can see ft. 


CHARIOTRER.—The Chariot Race was presented with 
the part for March, 1880. ° 


J.-A; RUSSELL.—1. A reader may go in for any number 

. of competitions. 2, Whichever gold you please. All 
kinds are sold by artists’ colourmen. 3. Do not 
know ; do you? 


J. CooprR.—1. A book on bugle calls is published by 

* Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., and is obtainable from 
all-military booksellers and brass instrument makers. 
2. There are many books on military engin but 
all would be useless toyou. 3. You must bea skilled 

-mechanic to enter the Royal Engineers. There are 

very few vacancies for unskilled recruits. Apply to 
headquarters. The service is a good one, bat 
is no promotion from the ranks in the scienfific 
corps. oe) 

J. CAPENER Hurst.—No dogs are exempt from the 
tax except such as are used by shepherds-in the 
exercise of their vocation. Hence the popular error 
that sheep-dogs or collie-dogs go free. They only do 
so when they belong to a shepherd and are employed 
by him to tend the sheep. . 


RoBRRT F, GRANGER.—You must -be fully q' jed t> 
Tannin Myton 


become a su:geon on board ship. An 
will take you anywhere. 


FANCIER.—No, you are wrong about owls. Read som: 
treatise on pigeons. Get our own back numbers. 


VrRo.—The Mississippi, we suppose. It has fitty-6@> 
tributary navigable streams, and ‘the na\ if 
afforded by it is 16,571 miles for steamers, and 20,27! 
miles for barges. It flows through twenty-two State: 
and Territories, Pai . 


P. McGRE@oR.—Your explanation as to the humid at- 
over the marsh refracting the light, and so apps- 

. Tently reducing the distance between the ‘anil 
the firing-point, is the only probable explanation o! 

“ the necessity for altering the rife’s sight. Tha: 
water attracts lead, any more than land does, ts o! 
course preposterous. 


SINBAD.—The stamps with the envelopeand ‘‘ Magyar " 
on them, are Hungarian. 


PIMPLED Fack.—We regret that we are unprovide! 
with the address of a respectable ‘‘ whisker-stopper, * 
and are quite unable to inform you how it is tha; 
‘ministers have their faces so smooth and clean.’ 
As far as cleanliness is concerned we of course agre? 
with you, but as to smoothmess—well, you shoul | 
not generalise too rashly. Judging from your pseu - 
donyth, we would timidly suggest as an alternativ + 
that you “stop” your pimples and Ww you’ 
whiskers, This would be ‘‘the best thing for 1 
pimpled face.” 


E. B. $.—The article on ‘‘My Boat, and how I mad: 
it,” was in our third number ; ‘‘ Hammocks, and a { 
about them,” was in No. 74. The tremolo effect ii 
violin-playing is obtained by stopping the note firm! * 
with one finger, and rapidly stopping the note abov ) 
with the next finger. The best viol ite do not uss 
it to excess, 

J. T. TANNER.—The plates are published in 8 packet ail 
the conclusion of each volume for the benefit of pa - | 
chasers of the weekly edition desiring to complet 
their copies. | 


SINGLESTICK.—A_pair of fencing-masks will cost yo . 
about eight shillings. Masks for singlestick practic | 
cost about the same, 


Price One Penny. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Author of ‘The Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles with the Sea,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


BEDIENT to orders, Tom Brixton lay perfectly still on his back, 
0 just where he had fallen, wondering much whether the cord 
owas really cut, for he did not feel much relaxation of it or abatement 
of the pain. He resolved, at any rate, to give no further cause for 
rough treatment, but to await the issue of events as patiently as he 
could, 

True to his promise, the Irishman after supper eang several 
songs, which, if not characterised by sweetness of tone, were 
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“Now -or neverl" 
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delivered with a degree of vigour that 
seemed to make full amends in the estima- 
tion of his hearers. After that he told a 
thrilling ghost story, which drew the entire 
band of men round him. Paddy had a 
natural gift in the relation of ghost storics, 
for, besides the power of rapid and sus- 
tained discourse, without hesitation or re- 
dundancy of words, be possessed a vivid 
imagination, a rich fancy, a deep bass 
voire, an expressive countenance, and a 
pair of large coal-black eyes, which, as one 
of the Yankee diggers said, ‘‘ would sar- 
tinly bore two holes in a blanket if he only 
looked at it long enough.” 

We do not intend to inflict this ghost 
story on the reader. It is sufficient to say 
that Paddy began it by exclaiming in a loud 
voice, 

“«* Now or niver, boys—now or niver.’ 
That's what the ghost said.” 

“What's that yeu say, Paddy?” asked 
Gashford, leaving his own separate and 
private fire, which he enjoyed with one or 
two chosen comrades, and approaching 
that round which the great body of the 
diggers were already assembled. 

““T was just goin’ to tell the boys, sor, a 
bit of a ghost story.” 

“Well, go on lad, I’d like to hear it 
too.” 

“Now or niver!’” repeated the Irish- 
man, with such startling emphasis that 
even Tom Brixton, lying bound as he was 
under the shelter of a spreading treo at 
some little distance from the fire, had his 
curiosity aroused. ‘‘ That’s what the ghost 
said, under somewhat pecooliar circum- 
stances; an’ he said it twice so there might 
bo no mistake at all about it. ‘Now or 
niver! now or niver!’ says he, an’ he said 
it earnestly—” 

“‘T didn’t know that ghosts coud speak,” 
interrupted Crossby, who, when not in a 
bad humour, was rather fond of thrusting 
bad jokes and blunt witticisms on his 
comrades. 

“Sure, I’m not surprised at that, for 
there’s many things yedon’t know, Crossby; 
besides, no ghost with the smallest taste 
of propriety about it would condescind to 
spake wid you. Well, boys, that’s what 
the ghost said in a muffled vice—thcir 
vices are muffled, you know, an’ their 
virtues too, for all I know to the contrairy. 
It’s s good sentiment is that ‘Now or 
niver’ for every wan of ye—so ye may 
putt it in yer pipes an’ smoke it, an’ 
those of ye who haven’t got pipes can 
make a quid of it an’ chaw it, or subject 
it to meditation. ‘Now or niver!’ 
Think o’ that! You see I’m partikler 
about it, for the whole story turns on that 


pint, as the ghost’s life depended on it,’ 


but as ye'll eee and onderstan’ better whin 
I come to it.” 

Paddy said this so earnestly that it had 
the double effect of chaining the attention 
of his hoarers and sending @ flash of light 
into Tom Brixton’s brain. 

“Now or never!” he muttered to him- 
self, and turned gently on his side so as to 
be able to feel the cord that bound his 
wrists. It was still tight, but, by moving 
his fingers, he could feel that one of its 
coils had really been cut, and that with a 
little patience and_ exertion he might 
possibly free his hands. 

Slight as the motion was, however, 
Gashford observed it, for the tire-light 
shone brightly on Tom’s recumbent figure. 

“‘ Lie still, there!” he cried, aternly. 

Tom lay perfectly still, and the Irishman 
continued his story. It grew in mystery 
‘vv in horror as he proceeded, aud his 


audience became entranced, while some of 
the more superstitious among them cast 
occasional glances over their shoulders into 
the forest behind, which by that time was 
steeped in the blackness of an unusually 
dark night. A few of those outside the 
circle rose and drew nearer to the story- 
teller. 

At that moment the gleam of Itght which 
had already entered Brixton’s brain flashed 


into that of Fred Westly, who arose, and, | 
under pretext of being too far off from the | 


speaker, went round to the opposite side of 
the fire so as to face him. By so doing he 
placed himself between the fire and his 
friend Tom. Two or three of the others 
followed his example, though not from the 
same motive, and thus, when the fire burnt 
low, the prisoner found himsclf lying in 
deep shadows. By that time he had freed 
his benumbed hands, chafed them into a 
condition of vitality, and was considering 
whether he should cndeavour to creep 
quietly away or spring up and meke a dash 
for life. 

“«* Now or niver,’ said the ghost, in a 
solem 1 muffled vice,” continued Paddy— 

“Who did he say that to?” asked 
Gashford, who was by that time as much 
fascinated as the rest of the party. 

“To the thief, sor, av coorse, who was 
standin’ trimblin’ fornent him, while the 
sexton was diggin’ the grave to putt him 
in alive—in the dark shadow of a big 
tombstone.” F 

Tbe Irishman had now almost reached 
the climax of his story, and was intensely 
graphic in his descriptions—especially at 
the horrible parts. He was obviously 
spinning it out, and the profound silence 
around told how completely he had en- 
chained his hearers. It also warned Tom 
Brixton that his time was short, and that in 
his case it was indeed ‘‘ now or never.” 

He crept quictly towards the bushes near 
him. In passing a tree against which 
several rifles had been placed he could not 
resist the temptation to take one. Laying 
hold of that which stood nearest, and which 
seemed to be similar in make to the rifle 
they had taken from himself when he was 
captured, he drew it towards him. Un- 
fortunately it formed a prop to several 
other rifles, which fell with a crash, and one 
of them exploded in the fall. 

The effect on Paddy’s highly-strang 
audience was tremendous. Many ef them 
yolled as if they had received an electric 
shock. All of them sprang up and turned 
round just in time to see their captive 
vanish, not unlike a ghost, into the thick 
darkness ! 

That glance, however, was sufficicnt to 
enlighten them. With shouts of rage 
many of them darted after the fugitive, 
and: followed him up like bloodhounds. 
Others, who had never been very anxious 
for his capture or death, and had been 
turned somewhat in his favour by the bold 
stand he had made against the bear, re- 
turned to the fire after a short run. 

If there had been even a glimmering 
of light Tom would certainly have been 
retaken at once, for not a few of his pur- 
suers were quite as active and hardy as 
himself, but the intense darkness favoured 
him. Fortunately the forest immediately 
bebind him was not so dense as elsewhere, 
else in his first desperate rush, regardless of 
consequences, he would probably have 
dashed himself against atree. Asit was he 
went right through a thicket and plunged 
headlong into a deep hole. He scrambled 
out of this with the agility of a panther, 
just in time to escape Gashford, who 


chanced to plunge into the same hole, bu 
not so lightly. Heavy though he wa: 
however, his strength was equal to th 
shock, and he would have scrambled ou 
quickly enough if Crossby bad not run o 
the same course and tumbled on the top « 
him. : 

Amid the growling half-fight, hal 
scramble that ensued, Tom crept swiftl 
away to the left, but the pursucrs had ¢ 
scattered themselves that he heard ther 
panting and stumbling about in every di 
rection—before, on either hand, and behinc 
Hurrying blindly on for a few paces, he a! 
most ran into the arms of a.man whom | 
could hear, though hc could not see hin 
and stopped. 

“‘Hallo! is that you, Bill Smith?” dc 
manded the man. 

‘* Ay, that’s me,” replied Tom, promptl: 
mimicking Bill Smith's voice and gaspin 
violently. ‘I thought you were Brixto 
He’s just passed this way. I saw him.” 

“Did you? Where—where?” 

*‘ Away there—to the left!” 

Off went the pursuer as fast as he dare: 
and Tom continued his flight with mo: 
caution. 

“Hallo! hi! 


m9 


hooroo!” came at th: 


' moment from a long distance to the righ 


in unmistakable tones. ‘“ Here he is, dow 
this way. Stop, you big thief! Howld hir 
Dick. Haye ye got him?” 

There was a general rush and scramb 
towards the owner of the bass voice, ax 
Tom, who at once perceived the ruse, we! 
quietly off in the opposite dircction. 

Of course, the hunt came to an end in 
very few minutes. Every one, having mo 
or less damaged his head, knees, elbow 
and shins, came to the natural conclusi: 
that a chase in the dark was absurd as wi 
as hopeless, and in a short time all we 
reassembled round the fire, where Fr: 
Westly still stood, for he had not joined 
the pursuit. Gashford was the last to cor 
up, with the exception of Paddy Flinde: 

The bully came forward, fuming wi 
rage, and strode up to Fred Westly with 
threatening look. 

“You were at the bottom of this!” 
cried, doubling his huge fist. ‘‘ It was y: 
who cut the rope, for no mortal man cou 
have untied it!” 

‘Indeed I did not!” replied Fred, wi 
a steady but not defiant look. 

“Then it must have bin your little chi 
Flinders. Where is he?” 

“How could Flinders ha’ dene it wh 
he was tellin’. ghost story?” s 
Crossby. 

Gashford turned with a furious look 
the speaker, and seemed on the peint 
venting his ill-humour upon him, when 
was arrested by the sound of the Irishma, 
voico shouting in the distance. 

As he drew nearer the words became 
telligible. ‘ Howld him tight, now! d 
hear? Och! whereiver have ye gone 
lost yersilf? Howld him tight till I co 
an’ help ye! What! is it let him go 
have? Ah! then it’s wishin’ I had - 
eyes of a cat this night, for I can’t righ 
sce the length o’ my nose. Sure ye 
niver gone an’ lethim go? Don’t say 
now!” wound up Paddy as, issuing fr 
the wood, he advanced into the circle 
light. 

“ Who’s got hold of him, Flin?’? as) 
one of the men as he came up. 

“‘Sorrow wan o' me knows,” retum 
the Irishman, wiping the perspiration fy 
his brow; ‘“d’ye suppose I can see in | 
dark like the moles? All I know is t 
half a dozen of ye have bin shoutin’ « Hi 
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is!’ an’ another half-dozen ‘No, he’s 
this way!’ an’ sure I ran this way 
en I ran that way—havin’ a nat’ral 
ion to obey orders, acquired in the 
Lath Militia—an’ then I ran my nose flat 
aatree—bad lack to it !—that putt more 
vas in me hid than you'll see in the sky 
ti night, Ah! ye may laugh, but it’s 
I'm tellin’. See, there’s a blob on 
‘vind of it as big as a chirry!” 

“That blob’s always there, Paddy,” 
one of the men; ‘it’s a grog- 


ere now, Peter, don't become per- 
But tell me—ye’ve got him, av 


, we haven’t got him,” growled 


ready, 

Well, now, you're a purty lot o’ hun- 
x Sure if—” 
me, shut up, Flinders,” interrupted | 
rd, swallowing his wrath. (Paddy 
t his teeth together with a snap in 
t obedience.) ‘You know well ; 
h that we haven’t got him, and you | 
‘ove not sorry for it; but mark my 
‘il hunt him down yet. Who'll 
swith me 2”? 
“Til go,” said Crossby, stepping for- 
riat once. ‘I’ve a grudge agin the 
277, and Ill help to make him swing if 


Usa dozen other men, who were noted | 
jing idle and dissipated lives, and 
ould rather have hunted men than | 
also offered to go, but the most | 
‘ct party had had enough of it, and | 
sed to return: home in the morning. 
can’t go just now, however,” said 

“<x, “we'd only break our legs or 


Tke moon will rise in an hour,” re- 

xe Gashford ; ‘‘ we can start then.” 

ung himself down sulkily on the! 
beside the fire and began to fill his 

Most of the others followed his ex- 

and sat chatting about the recent 

shile a few, rolling themselves in | 
lankets, resigned themselves to 


‘cat an hour later, as had_been pre- 
‘A.themoon rose, and Gashford with 
iim. set forth. But by that time the 
5 ing his way painfully with 
stumble and fall, had managed to 
coasiderable distance between him 
-us enemies, so that when the first 
3 moonbeams tipped the tree-tops 
‘ted a faint glimmer on the ground, 
«A wrved to make darkness barcly 
~he had secured # good start, and | 
‘+12 to keep wellahead. The pursuers | 
‘long in finding his track, however, | 
sd taken @ Red Indian with them | 
s guide, but the necessity for fre- 
alts to examine the footprints care- 
yed them much, whileTom Brixton 
Sight on without halt orstay. Still 
iat his chance of escape was by no 
2 good one, for, as he guessed 
they would not start without a 
guide, and he knew the power and 
of these red men in following an 
ail. What made his case more 
was the sudden diminution of 
eth. For it must be borne in 
he had taken but little rest and 
ince his flight from Pine Tree 
and the wounds he had received 
lear, although not dangerous, 
ful and exhausting. 
ag of despair began to creep over 
‘art youth when the old familiar 
‘af bodily strength began to forsake 


tar daybreak he was on the point of 


casting himself on the ground to take rest 
at all hazards, when the sound of falling 
water broke upon his ear. His spirit 
revived at once, for he now knew that in 
his blind wandering he had come near to a 
well-known river or stream, where he could 
slake his burning thirst, and, by wading 
down its course for some distance, throw 
additional difficulty in the pursuers’ way. 
Not that he expected by that course to 
throw them entirely off the scent, he only 
hoped to delay them. 

On reaching the river’s brink he fell 
down on his breast, and, applying his lips 
to the bubbling water, took a deep refresh- 
ing draught. 

**God help me!” he exclaimed, on rising, 
and then feeling the burden of gold on his 
back, he took it off and flung it down. 

“There,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ for you I 
have sold myself body and soul, and now 
I fling you away!” 

Instead of resting as he had intended, he 
now, feeling strengthened, looked ahout 
for a suitable place to enter the stream 
and wade down so as to leave no footprints 
behind. To his surprise and joy he ob- 
served the bow of a small Indian canoe 
half hidden among the bushes. It had 
apparently been dragged there by its 
owner, and left to await his return, for the 


| paddles were lying under it. 


Launching this frail bark without a 
moment’s delay, he found that it was tight ; 
pushed off and went rapidly down with 
the current. Either he had forgotten the 
gold in bis haste, or the disgust he had 
expressed was genuine, for he left it lying 
on the bank. 

He now no longer fled without a pur- 
pose. Many miles down that same stream 
there dwelt a gold-digger in a lonely hut. 
His name was Paul Bevan. He was an 
eccentric being, and a widower with an 
only child, a daughter, named Elizabeth— 
better known as Betty. 

One phase of Paul Bevan’s eccentricity 
was exhibited in his selection of a spot in 
which to search for the precious metal. It 
was @ savage, gloomy gorge, such as a 
misanthrope might choose in which to end 
an unlovely career. But Bevan was no 
misanthrope. On the contrary, he was one 
of those men who are gifted with amiable 
dispositions, high spirits, strong frames, 
and unfailing health. He was a favourite 
with all who knew him, and, although 
considerably past middle life, possessed 
much of the fire, energy, and light-hearted- 
ness of youth. There is no accounting for 
the acts of eccentric men, and we make no 
attempt to explain why it was that Paul 
Bevan selected a home which was not only 
far removed from the abodes of other men, 
but which did not produce much gold. 
Many prospecting parties had visited the 
region from time to time, under the im- 
pression that Bevan had discovered a rich 
mine, which he was desirous of keeping all 
to himself; but, after searching and 
digging all round the neighbourhood, and 
discovering that gold was to be found in 
barel: 
search of morc prolific fields, and spread 
the report that Paul Bevan was an eccen- 
tric fellow. Some said he was a queer 
chap; others, more outspoken, styled him 
an ass, but all agreed in the opinion that 
his daughter Betty was the finest girl in 
Oregon. 

Perhaps this opinion may account for 
the fact that many of the miners—espe- 
cially the younger among them—returned 
again and again to Bevan’s Gully to search 
for gold, although the search was not remu- 


paying quantities, they had left in | 


nerative. Among these persevering though 
unsuccessful diggers had been, for a con- 
siderable time past, our hero, Tom Brixton. 
Perhaps the decision with which Elizabeth 
Bevan repelled him had had something to 
do with his late reckless life, 

But we must guard the render here from 
supposing that Betty Bevan was a beauty. 
She was not. On the other hand, she was 
by no means plain, for her complexion was 
good, her nut-brown hair was soft and 
wavy, and her eyes were tender and true. 
It was the blending of the graces of 
body and of soul that rendered Betty so 
attractive. As poor Tom Brixton once 
said, in a moment of confidence to his 
friend Westly, while excusing himself for 
so frequently going on prospecting expedi- 
tions to Bevan’s Gully, ‘‘ There’s no ques- 
tion about it, Fred; she’s the sweetest girl 
in Oregon—pshaw ! in the world, I should 
have said. Loving-kindness beams in her 
eyes, sympathy ripples on her brow, grace 
dwells in her every motion, and honest, 
straightforward simplicity sits enthroned 
upon her countenance ! ” 

Even Crossby, the surly digger, enter- 
tained similar sentiments regarding her, 
though he expressed them in less refined 
language. ‘‘She’s a bu’ster,”’ he said once 
to a comrade, ‘that’s what sie is, an’ no 
mistake about it. What with her great 
eyes glarin’ affection, an’ her little mouth 
smilin’ good-natur’, an’ her figure goin’ 
about as graceful as a small cat at play— 
why, I tell ee what it is, mate, with such a 
gal for a wife a feller might snap his 
fingers at hunger an’ thirst, beat an’ cold, 
bad luck an’ all the rest uf it. But she’s 
got one fault that don’t suit me. She's 
overly religious—an’ that don’t pay at the 
diggin’s.” 

This so-called fault did indeed appear to 
interfere with Betty Bevan’s matrimonial 
prospects, for it kept a large number of 
dissipated diggers at arm’s-length from 
her, and it made even the more respectable 
men feel shy in her presence. 

Tom Brixton, however, had not been one 
of her timid admirers. He had a drop or 
two of Irish blood in his veins which ren- 
dered that impossible! Before falling into 
dissipated habits he had paid his addresses 
to her boldly. Morcover, his suit was ap- 
proved by Betty’s father, who had taken a 
great fancy to Tom. But, as we have said, 
this Rose of Oregon repelled Tom. She 
did it gently and kindly, it is true, but de- 
cidedly. 

It was, then, towards the residence of 
Paul Bevan that the fugitive now urged 
his canoe, with a strange turmoil of con- 
flicting emotions however; for, the last 
time he had visited the Gully he had been at 
least free from the stain of having broken 
the laws of man. Now, he was a fugitive 
and an outlaw, with hopes and aspirations 
blighted and the last shred of self-respect 


gone. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


1% news that Arnold was in Yorktown 
had made on Ralph a profound im- 
pression. 

His enemy was there, close to him, shut 
up within the girdle of iron and fire with 
which the Franco-American army had en- 
veloped the besieged town. What madness 
had urged Amold to put himself in the 
trap, when a few weeks before he was free 
to scour the country ? Like the dazed sky- 
lark, he had flown at the brilliant mirror 
displayed by La Fayette and Washington, 
and, partaking the infatuation of Corn- 
wallis, had fancied that he saw therein the 
opportunity of overwhelming his detested 
adversaries. Like the English general, he 
thought that the trenches of Yorktown 
woultl become the tomb of the insurgents 
as well as of their French allies. 

But now the renegade had seen his error, 
and appreciated the greatness of his fault. 


Day by day the grip of his enemies tight- ; 


ened round him, and he trembled doubtless 
as his punishment approached, fatal, in- 
evitable, and from which nothing could 
save him. But supposing. in spite of all 


that was being done, Arnold, by some dark . 
combination, succeeded in getting away - 


before the place was handed over to the 
allied army ? 

At the thought Ralph felt his heart leap 
within him. Cost what it might, he re- 
solved to use all his feeble powers, all his 
courage, to bring the traitor to expiate his 
crime by some exemplary chastisement. 
But what could he do—he, a simple cor- 
poral of drummers—against the 

rigadier of his Britannic Majesty ? Arnold 
would have smiled in pity had he known 
that he had to fear so sorry an adversary. 

Ralph was sitting in the battery, occu- 
pied with these reflections, when he saw 
running up to him his friend Pierre 
Michaux. 

“Well,” exclaimed the militiaman, puff- 
ing away, quite out of breath, ‘‘the news 
I told you yesterday is true!” 

“ Arnold is in Yorktown ?” asked Ralph. 

“Yes, that is quite certain,” replied 
Pierre. ‘I have just left one of the spies, 
who has seen the traitor at the head of his 
cavalry in the Gloucester quarter. There 
is no doubt about it. But the man has 
given me more important news still, My 
grandfather and sister are also shut up in 
the town.” 

“David and Eva?” 

““Yes; both safe and sound. Arnold 
has kept them near him ; for what reagon 
I cannot make out. The spy assures me 
that he treats them as though they were 
hostages, and threatens to shoot them, and 
the other prisoners in his hands, in case he 
is excepted from the capitulation. But I 
can hardly believe such infamy!” 

‘‘ For my part,” said Ralph, ‘I believe 
Arnold capable of anything.” 

“And from what the spy says,” con- 
tinued Pierre, ‘‘it would appear that the 
traitor keeps his prisoners shut up in an 
isolated house situated between Gloucester 
and Yorktown, and is accustomed to ooca- 
sionally go there, probably so that his 
absence would not be noticed in case he 
“ould try and escape.” 


By Lovis RovssE.et, 
Author of “ The Tico Cabin-Buys,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXV.—TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ LEAVE. 


“Escape?” asked Ralph. ‘‘ Would it | 
be possible ?” 
“ For a man who knows all the ins and 


childhood here—nothing would be easier 
than to get through our lines and gain the 
open; but I don’t think Arnold could do 
so. It would be a very dangerous road, 
and even I should not attempt it without 
some fear. I rather think that, in case of 
a general attack on our part, the traitor, 
who has prudently taken up his quarters 
with his cavalry near Gloucester, would 
profit by the confusion, and cut his way 
through the American lines. It could 
| hardly be hoped in that case that Weldon’s 
horse, who are on guard on that side, could 
succeed with their weedy hacks in catching 
Arnold and his heavy dragoons, or even in 
barring their way.” 


werful : 


«But if that is so the scoundrel will get 
away again,” said Ralph, 
). astonished at the calm 
manner of his friend. 
“That is very pro- 
* bable. But what is 
Arnold to me? We are 
sure to come across him 
again one day or other. 
*” What we have got to do 
now is to save my grand- 
father and my sister, for 
I tremble when I think 
that they are in Arnold's 
hands.” 
_ “What are you going 
to do?” 

“This,” said Pierre. 
“The spy who has given 
me all these particulars 
is going back into the town to-night, and 
;1 have got leave to accompany him. 
General Lincoln has given me leave for 
twenty-four hours, Once in the besieged 
town, I don’t know yet what I shall do; 
but if I don’t return to time you will know 
that I have failed, and that I am dead.” 

“But think how difficult your enter- 
prise is. How can you hope to get there 


carefully guarded? I know that the 
assault is near. Perhaps to-morrow the 
town will be taken. Would it not be 
better to wait?” 

“Tf the town is soon to be taken,” con- 
tinued Pierre, ‘‘the more reason for me 
to lose no time. I have made up my mind 
te go this evening, and I only came here 
to bid you good-bye.” 

“Good-bye?” said Ralph. ‘ You think 
then that 
this?” 

“But—?” stammered the militiaman. | 

‘No, no, you are not going alone,” said . 
Ralph “T shall be off to the colonel, and ; 
ask him for twenty-four hours’ leave, and | 
go with you. I am sure the baron will! 
not refuse me the favour.” i 

“But,” said Pierre, ‘why risk your: 
life?” 

“Why?” replied Ralph. ‘ Because I | 
am glad to have the opportunity of paying 
the debt which I owe your relatives; be- 
cause David and Eva are aoee people ; 
because I love them; an 


outs of Yorktown as I do—for I passed my ! 


and in one day deliver prisoners, doubtless ' 


am going to let you go like ; 


because in | 


saving them I thwart the projects of n 
enemy. There, I think you have sor 
very good reasons. What time are y: 
going?” 
i‘ ‘This evening at nightfall.” : 
! Well, this evening, immediately afl 
the retreat, I will meet you. You c 
| depend upon me.” 

While Pierre Michaux regained t 
Ralph went to 1 


‘American camp, 

‘ colonel. 

| At the first words he uttered Baron 
lEstrade stopped him, and said, 

: Twenty-four hours’ leave? Imp 
sible! I have myself given the strict 
orders on the subject. Not a man ou; 
now to be away from his post, for ev 
moment we are waiting for the word 

' assault the big redoubt, which the artill 

‘has been pounding away at for the | 
| week or so. I suppose you would not | 
‘to be absent from the assault ?” 

“Decidedly not, colonel,” said 
drummer, respectfully; ‘‘ but stilt I ask: 

, to give me the leave. I hope to have t: 

| to keep my promise, and get back ag 

' before the assault.” 

“Tam astonished at ycur persisten 
said the baron. 

| ‘Excuse me, colonel, I may perhaps 
taking a great liberty, but my honov 
concerned.” 

“What are you going te do in tl 

, twenty-four hours?” 

|“ T ascertained this very day that D: 

‘Michaux, the man who saved my life, 

' prisoner with his daughter in Yorktc 
The man who has thus violated the | 

| of war and taken as hostages an old : 
‘and an inoffensive girl is no other { 
Benedict Arnold. ith the aid of 
benefactor’s grandson I hope to snatch 
victims from his grasp before his ven ge. 
can reach them. I Seis you to grant 
this favour, and allow me to accom) 
this duty.” 

“It is a noble ides,” said the cok 
“and I recognise your generous h 
Without knowing the means you inter 
employ I will grant your request. B 
giving you the leave, I myself am infr 
ing the orders of Count Rochambeau ; 
I must tell you that if to-morrow at ‘1i 
out’ you have not rejoined your px 
: shall have to declare you a deserter.”’ 

“T agree, colonel, and Ithauk you 
know my duty, and I hope that 
Heaven’s help I shall return having ac 
plished my task.” 

“Remember then,” said the b: 
| ‘that your life belongs to France. 
nothing imprudent or foolhardy.”” 

Ralph went off at a run. Night 
apprcaching ; he had no time to lose. 

Arrived in his tent he hastened to cl 
his uniform for the clothes which he 
already worn in his memorable expec 
to West Point, and which he had care 
kept. 

He had just effected the transform 
when La Rumée suddenly entered. 

At the sight of his young friend 
accoutred the gallant sergeant stood 
petrified; then he exclaimed in an ; 
voice, 


” 
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“That's it, is it P We are going to begin 
car games again, are we? What if you 
és? Look here, my Baron de la Charmoise, 
idyouare a corporal, I am your sergeant, 
wd 0 I forbid you recommencing your 

erades ! ”? 
De, La Ramée, don’t be angry,” 
nid Ralph, Janghing. ‘‘T have the colonel’s 
prison, and you can say nothing.” 

“Nothing to say is soon said,” growled 
decergeant. ‘* You and the colonel are a 
prof fools. It is plain enough you have 
iin began those Bretty manauvres which 
seceded so well before. Baron de 
iEtride may say what he likes, but a 
dammer, and a gentleman to boot, was 
abo carry his m at the head of his 
regiment, and not torun aboat the country 
dignised as a civilian.” 

“This time, La Ramée,” said Ralph, 
“Baron de l’Estrade has nothing to do 
vith it Iam going on an adventure on 
ny own account. But time is pressing, 
oi! must be off.’ - 
_ “Well, that is very pretty,” said the 
tre drum-major, quite scandalised. 
“Have you any friends? See how they 
‘ret you. You ask them where they are 
ita, to get their necks twisted, and they 
wily in the most musical of voices, ‘Time 
spressing, and I must be off; good-bye, 
fatlemen!?”? 

“Ifyou must know, I’m going to York- 
ken, to try and save David Michaux.” 

“dnd if we fight here while you are 
amy, what will they say to you?” 


‘ 
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Before the sergeant could say a word in 
reply Ralph had gone out of the tent, and 
departed at a run towards the American 


camp. 

The roll of the ‘‘ retreat”? was sounding 
on all sides when he 
met Pierre at the ap- 
pointed spot. 

“You are punctual,” 
- said the militiaman. 
“Though I thought for 
@ moment that you 
would not come.” 

“Oh!” said kalph, 


culty that I did. First 
the colonel and then La 
Ramée did all they 
could to hinder me, but 
hereI am. As you see, 
I have resumed my 
Canadian pcasant’s 
dress.” 

“You did well,” said Pierre. ‘I forgot 
to tell you, but I hardly imagined you 
would think of walking about the streets 
of Yorktown in the blue and white of the 
Royal Auvergne, As for the, I have only 
got to slip a frock over my militia toggery 
and I shall be, I bope, uurecegnisable.” 

And as he spoke a man camo forward 
out of the gloom and whistled. 

As he heard the sound, Pierre remarked, 

“ That is our guide.” 

As they approached the spy, he looked 
at Pierre, and said, 


ex, 
4a 


j D Mile = 
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“‘Arnold is in Yorktown?’ asked Ralph.” 


“They will not fight till I get back,” | 
“iRslph; and suddenly changing his | 


*, believe me that in my last moment 
‘ull think of you, 
trans me,” 


and all your kindness | grin. 


‘* Who is this chap ?” 
“A friend who is going with us 


o” 


said 


Hatten, if I never come back, La | the militiaman. 


‘©All right,” replied the man with a 
“There is room for three in our 
carriage. Come along.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MARCH. 


! 
, 4m March ! who came in like a lion 
j Tat doesn’t know what he'd be at ; 
«sis wareely the weather to try on 
Your recently purchased high hat, 
' 
; Val |_Never felt anything like it : 
| ,be't grumble ; obey it you must : 
‘ause if you're angry and strike it, 
4st one blow and you're biting the dust. 


Football isn’t much played just at present ; 
The wind takes its turn at the ball, 

The forwards complain it’s unpleasant 
Every minute to climb the spiked wall. 


But the end of the month is soon coming, 
The lion will change to a lamb, 
And with carol of birds and bees humming 
Spring comes, Are you thankful? Jam. 
Pau. BLAKE. 


“it was only with difi-% 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


HIS may appear a queer subject for a boy's 
paper, and yet I venture to think it may 
rove a most decidedly interesting one. There 
is a good deal that is curious about the finding 
and working of many of these precious stones 
before they are made into jewels, whilst the 
strange stories clinging to them in their trans- 
formed condition are withent number. 

Students of Latin and Greek know how much 
the ancients thought of their gems, and what 
strange powers and attributes they ascribed to 
soine of them, and how the discreet letter-writer, 
Pliny, did not think it beneath him to pen a 
vast amount about their history and charac- 
teristics. . 

In fact, the love of precious stones is almost 
as old as the hills from which many of them 
come, and in those early days admiration for 
them was eqnally shared by men and women. 

An old writer named Omocritus, who lived 
! about five hundred years before Christ, tells us 

how much his generation thought of the crystal. 
“Whoso goeth into the Temple of the gods,” 
said he, sagely, ‘‘with this in his hand, may 
be quite sure of having his prayer granted, as 
the gods cannot withst md its power.” 

Not a difficult way of ensuring the success of 
one’s petitions ! 

In his day, also, fire made from laying this 
stone on a piece of dry wood, and then attract- 
ing the sun’s rays upon it so as to produce a 
flame, was considered sacred, and called ‘‘ holy 
fire.” 

The ancients, we hear, often kept enchanted 
rings, which were supposed to protect them 
from sudden death or danger. 

But this fancy, as we know, has not be- 
longed to them only. In medieval times won- 
derful powers were ascribed te the turquoise. 
Not only was it a most sensitive and sympa- 
thetic stone—which, when given by one friend 
to another, brightened or paled, according to the 
constancy or forgetfulness of the absent one— 
but it was also a sure preventive of any serious 
accident to its wearer. We are told, with great 
solemnity, by a writer boasting the unlovely 
name of De Boot, that he had himself tested 
the wonderful properties of the turquoise, and 
found them unfailing in their efficacy. His 
father having given him a handsome turquoise 
ring, his life henceforth became charmed, and, 
notwithstanding risky journeys and break-neck 
falls, his bones remained intact. nied. time 
that he escaped injury, however, the faithful 
and unselfish turq:oise was found to have sus- 
tained a sharp crack in the place of its master. 

It is difficult to believe that a sensible man, 
living only a century or two ago, should have 
seriously believed and as seriously written down 
this nonsense. [ut it seems less astonishing 
when we consider that to this day many natives 
of Italy, Spain, and Russia still wear round 
their necks little amulets or images to ensure 
their safety. 

During the Crimean war many of the dead 
bodies of the common soldiers of the Czar were 
found decorated with these charms, gencrally 
made of iron, and worn next the skin upon the 
breast. 

Another thing which De Boot tells us about 
the turquoise stone is that, if fastened by a 
string and held suspended from the thumb over 
a drinking glass, it will proceed to strike against 
the sides of the glass the correct number of the 


-| hours past noon or midnight. This phenome- 


non he says he fears must be accounted for by 
the direct agency of the devil. 

But poor De Boot need not have been in such 
a hyrry to conjure up his spirit from the deep, 
for, strange as it may appear, the experiment 


has often been tried with the same startling 
results without the aid of the turquoise’s power, 
and with nothing more efficient than @ common 
shilling ! 

Talking of turquoises, we remember how 
greatly Shylock valued his turquoise ring. ‘‘I 
would not have given it,” he says, ‘“‘for a 
wilderness of monkeys.” 

Agates and jaspers were also considered stones 
of good luck by the ancients., Their powers 
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were almost illimitable: they had efficacy to 
heal the sick, to gain the love of any human 
being, to obtain the granting of petitions made 
to princes, and other equally desirable ends. 

Pliny tells us of a wonderfal agate possessed by 
King Pyrrhus, on which, he says, Apollo was 
to be seen holding his lyre, and attended by the 
nine Muses, each with her appropriate symbol, 
and all depicted by the natural shades and 
markings of the stone itself ! 

But, as Pyrrhus lived about three hundred 
years before Christ, and Pliny nearly one hun- 
dred after, the latter may be excused if he a 
little draws the long-bow, like so many later 
chroniclers, in describing the wonders of former 
days, 

It is a fact, however, that beautiful little 
pictures are sometimes painted by nature on the 
untouched agate —scenes so perfect that it seems 
almost impossible to believe they are not the 
work of man. + 

Pliny tells us something about amethysts 
too. <Amethysts, we know, when some sign 
cr symbol had -been engraved upon them, 
were favourite talismans or charms in olden 
days. But Pliny says that the ‘lying magi 
held these gems as an antidote to drunken- 
ness.” Moreover, ‘‘ that if the names of the 
sun or moon be engraved upon them, and they 
be hung about the neck from the hair of a 
baboon or the feathers of @ swallow they are a 
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great charm against witcheraft. Also thoytive [ 
servicenble to persons having requests to make 
of princes,” | 

Emeralds, too, are not without their interest | 
for us. The Emperor Nero, we are told, was in 
the habit of looking through an emerald (which 
must have been hollowed out at the back for 
the purpose) at the gladiatorial fights in the 
Roman arena. This emerald was, in fact, his 
eyeglass ; for Nero, as any one can seo by criti- 
eising his portraite, was a very short-sighted 
young man, 

Emeralds have ofter. been made use of for 

the cutting of portraits. They are amongst 
the hardest of stones, and so stand the work 
better than their fellows. The Roman Em- 
peror Hadrian had his likeness engraved upon 
an emerald, as well as many other great persons. 
And the portrait, which perhaps many of you 
have seen advertised as the only true portrait of 
our Saviour, is said to be a faithful copy of one 
found engraved on an emerald of very ancient 
date. 

But the love of jewels and precious stones was 
not confined to the ancients, or even to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold of more modern times. 
In much later days we find warriors and courtiers 
alike bedecking themselves or their accoutre- 
ments with sparklirig gems. 

Murat had a sword whose hilt was made of a 
huge aquamarine. The pommel was formed of { 


a large jacinth, and the ends of the crossguards 
terininated in lions’ heads cut in diamond. 
,.And wo rymember Prince Esterhazy too— 
another example of a fashionable dandy—whose 
costume was so sewn with diamonds that he 
frequently dropped a small fortune at the places 
of entertainment attended by him. 

But this reminds us that we have scareely ar 
yet made any mention of the diamond —th: 
greatest of all precious stones. 

And yet it is one that has probably more 
interest for us than any other, not so much be- 
cause of its superior value as because of the 
excitement of its working, and the constant 
novelty in tho place of its discovery. 

Which of us has not a brother, a cousin, or 
at any rate a friend, at one of tho diamond 
fields? And probably some of ns have occa- 
sionally indulged dreams of one day joining him 
to return to our native land a fortunate 
Croesus after a while. 

The ancients thought that precious stones 
were to be found in the eyes of dragons, whos 
conquest was to be achieved by means of charms 
and incantations, joined to subtle perfumes and 
scarlet drapery ; but we know that their home 
is in the dark cold earth, where the dragon 
of difficulty is to be met with, and only some- 
times worsted by mingled toil, and skill, and 
perseverance. 


(To ve concluded.) 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


CHATTER XXVI.—HOW I FELL BADLY AND WAS PICKED UP IN A WAY I LITTLE FXPECTED, 


eae delightful picnic to which I had 

looked forward with such satisfaction 
had certainly not come cff as I expected. 
And it was not yet over, for the drive home 
under the conduct of Mr. Whipcord pro- 
mised to be the most exciting portion of the 
whole day. 

As long as we were in the country roads 


the unsteadiness of our Jehu did not so; 


much matter, for he was sober enough to 
keep the horse upon the road, though 
hardly fit to steer him past other vehicles. 
However, it was marvellous how we did 
get on. What hairbreadth escapes we 
had! It was useless attempting to remon- 
strate with the fellow. He was in that 
quarrelsome and mischievous humour which 
would brook no protest. Once, very soon 
after starting, in passing a country cart 
we as nearly as possible upset against it, a 
misadventure which Whipcord immediately 
sot down as a deliberate insult intended for 
himself, and which nothing would satisfy 
him but to avenge then and there. 

He leaped down off the dogcart, heedless 
of what became of the horse, and, throw- 
ing off his coat, shouted to the countryman 
to ‘Come on!” an invitation which the 
countryman answered with a crack of his 
whip which made the doughty hero leap 
as high into the air as he had ever done in 
his life. 

As might be expected, this incident 


did not tend to pacify the outraged feel-; over that, I can tell you.” 


ings of the tipsy Whipcord, who, dis- 
appointed of his vengeance on the country- 
wan, was most pressing in his invitations 
to Hawkesbury or me or both of us to 
dismount and ‘have it out.” Indeed, he 
was so eager for satisfaction that ho all 
but pulled me off my seat on to the road, 
and would have done so quite hud not the 
horse given a start at the moment, which 
pat me out of his reach, and nearly upset 
im in the dust. 

Things certainly did not look promising 
for a nice quiet drive home. With diffi- 
culty we coaxed him back into the trap, 


| where he at once began to vent his spleen 
on the horse in a manner which put that 
animal’s temper to a grand test. 

He further insisted on pulling up at 
| every wayside inn for refreshment, until it 
‘became quite evident, if we ever reached 
| London at all, we should certainly not do 
so till nearly midnight. 

I held a hurried consultation with 
Hawkesbury as to what ought to be done. 

“Don’t you think,” suggested I, ‘‘ we 
had almost better go on by ourselves and | 
leave him behind?” A 

“Oh, no,” said Hawkesbury; ‘that, 

would never do. It wouldn’t be honour- ! 
{ able.” 
It occurred to me it would not be much 
| less honourable than inviting a fellow tos 
quiet picnic and letting him in for an ex- 
pedition like this. 

“Well,” said I, ‘suppose we let him 
drive home, and you and I go back some 
other way ?” : . 

“You forget I’m responsible for the 
trap. No, we’d better goon as we are. 
We've not come to gricf so far. Per- 
haps, though,” said he, ‘‘ you’d sooner 
drive?” i 

“What's that about sooner drive?” 
shouted Whipcord, coming up at this 
moment. ‘‘ Who'd sooner drive? You, 
young Batchelor? All right; off with 
your coat! You and I will have a round 
And he threw 
himself on me in a pugilistic attitude. * 

“Come,” said Hawkesbury, pulling him 
off, ‘‘we shall never get home at this 
rate.” i. 

“Oh, you want a go in!” cried Whip- 
cord, promptly transferring his attention 
from me to Hawkesbury. 

It was now my turn to interpose; and 
this exciting state of affairs night have 
gone on fora long time had not a small 
boy happened to come by, on whom our 
pugilistic companion finally turned and re- 
lieved his injured feelings. 

After a long delay we got once more 


under way; the vehicle travelling more un- 
steadily than ever, and my misgivings as 
to ever reaching London becoming momen- 
tarily more numerous. 

How we ever got back I can’t imagine, 
unless it was that after a time Whipcord 
finally dropped the reins and allowed the 
horse to find its own way home. He cer- 
tainly thought he was driving, but I fancy 
the truth was that one of the ostlers on the 
road, secing his condition, had cuuningly 
looped the reins round the front rail of the 
trap, so that, drive all he would, he could 
not do much more harm than if he was 
sitting idle. 

At length the lateness of the hour and the 
frequent lights announced that London 
must be ncar. It was fortunate it was so 
late, or we should certainly have come to 
grief in the first crowded street. As it was, 
Whipcord had already got command of the 
reins again, as the sudden jerks and shies 
of tho horse testified. ‘ 

My impulse was to avoid the danger by 
quietly jumping down from my seat and 
leaving the other two to proceed alone. But 
somehow it seemed a shabby proceeding to 
leave Hawkesbury in the lurch, besides 
which, even if I had overcome that scruple, 
the seat was so high that at the unsteady 
rate we were going I would run consider- 
able risk by jumping. 

So I determined to hold on and hope for 
the best. 

Wo got safely down Oxford Street, 
thanks to its emptiness, and were just pro- 
ceeding towards Holborn, when Whipcord 
gave his horse a sudden turn down a side 
strect to the right. 

“Where are you going **' i cried; ‘it’s 
straight on.” 

He pulled up immediately, and bidding 
Hawkesbury hold the reins, pulled off his 
cout for the twentieth time, and invited me 
to come and have it out on the pavement. 

“Don't be a fool,” said Hawkesbury ; 
‘drive on now, there's a good fellow.” 

‘What does he want to tell me which. 
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way to drive for f’’ demanded the outraged 
charioteer. 

“He didn’t mean to offend you—did 
you, Batchelor? Drive on now, Whipcord, 
and get out of this narrow street.” 

With much persuasion Whipcord resumed 
his coat and seized the reins. 

“‘ Thinks I don’t know the way to drive,” 
he growled, with an oath, ‘I'll teach 
him!” 


I had been standing up, adding my en- 
deavours to Hawkesbury’s to pacify our 
companion, when he suddenly lashed 
furiously at the horse. The wretched 
animal, already irritated beyond endur- 
ance, gave a wild bound forward, which 
threw me off my feet, and before I could 
put out a hand to save myself pitched me 

aekwards inte the road. 

I was conscious of falling with a heavy 
crash against the kerb with my arm under 
me, and of seeing the dogcart tearing down 
the street. ‘Phen everything seemed dark, 
and I remember nothing more. 

.When I did recover consciousness I was 
lying in a strange room on a strange bed. 
It took an effort to remember what had 
occurred. But a-dull pain all over re- 
minded me, and gradually a more acute 
and intense pain on my left side. I tried 
to move my arm; but it was powerless, 
and the exertion almost drove back my 
half-returning senses. 

“Lie quiet,” said a voice at my side, 
“the doctor will be here directly.” 

The voice was somehow familiar; but in 
my weak state I conld not remember 
where I had heard it. And the exertion 
of turning my head to look was more than 
I could manage. 

I lay there, I don’t know how long, with 
half-closed eyes, sceing nothing, hearing 
nothing, and feeling only the pain and an 
occasional grateful passing of a wet spongo 
across my forehead. 

Then I became aware of more people in 
the room and a man’s voice saying, 

“How was it?” 

“I found him lying on the pavement. 
I think he must have been thrown out of a 
vehicle.” 

That voice I had certainly heard, but 
where ? : 

“¥t’s the arm—broken!” said the 
voice. 

‘« Ah,” said the doctor, leaning over me 
and touching me lightly near the elbow. 

I groaned with agony as he did so. 

“Go round to the other side,”’ said he, 
hurriedly. ‘I must examine where the 
fracture is. I'm afraid, from what you 
say, it must be rather a bad one.” 

I just remembered catching sight of a 
well-known face bending over me, and a 
familiar voice whispering, 

‘** Steady, old man, try to bear it.” 

The next moment I had fainted. 

It may have been minutes or it may 
have been weeks before I next came tomy- 
self, and then ny arm lay bandaged by my 
side, and the sharpness of the pain had 
gone, 

“Fred, old man,” was the first thing I 
beard as I opened my eyes. I knew the 
voice now, and the face with its two great 
eyes which bent over me. 

I had found my‘friend at last! 

“*Hush, don’t talk now,” he said as I 
tried to speak; ‘‘lie quiet now, there’s a 
dear fellow.” : 

“Jack!” I said. I conld not resist 
uttering his name, his old familiar long- 
lost name. 

“Yes, it’s Jack,” he whispered, ‘ but 
don’t talk now.” 


“You forgive me, Jack?” I murmured, 
heedless of his injunction. 

“Yes, a hundred times!” he said, 
brushing back the hair from my forehead, 
and putting his finger to my lips. 

Then [ obeyed him, and lay silent and 
happy all day. Happier with all my pain 
than I had been for months, 

The doctor came later on and looked at 
my arm. 

“« He'll do now, I think,” said he, ‘“ but 
he will very likcly be feverish after it. 
You should have him taken to the 
hospital.” 

“Oh no,” cried Jack. ‘He must stay 
here, please. I can look after him quite 
well.” 

“Tf it was only the arm,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ But he’s had a bad fall and is a 
good deal bruised and shaken besides. He 
would get better attention, I think, at the 
hospital.” 

“I would so much sooner he stayed 
here,” said Jack; ‘‘ but if he’d really be 
better at the hospital, I suppose I ought 
to let him go.” 

“T won't go to the hospital!” exclaimed 
I, making the longest speech I had yet 
made since my accident, with a vehemence 
that positively startizd the two speakers. 

This protest settled the question. Ii 
only a sick person threatens to get excited 
about anything, he is pretty sure to have 
his own way. And so it proved in my case. 

“But will you be able to stay at home 
all day from business to look after him ?” 
asked the doctor. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” said Jack, ‘* but 
I think I know some one who will. He 
shan’t be left alone, and I can always just 
run home in the dinner-hour to see how 
he’s getting on.” 

The doctor left, only half satisfied with 
this arrangement, and repeating that it 
would have been far better to move me to 
the hospital. 

When he was gone Jack came and 
smoothed my pillow. 

“‘T am glad you're to stay,” he said. 
“Now, for fear you should begin to talk, 
I’m going out to Billy to get my boots 
blacked. So good-bye for a bit, old boy.” 

“But, Jack—” I began, trying to keep 
him. 

“Not a word now,” said he, going to 
the door. ‘ Presently.” 

I was too contented and comfortable to 
fret. myself about anything, still more to 
puzzle my brains about what I couldn’t 
understand. So I lay still thinking of 
nothing, and knowing nothing except that 
I had found my friend once more, and that 
he was more to me than ever. 

Nothing makes one so sleepy as think- 
ing of nothing at all; and leng before Jack 
returned from his visit to Billy I was asleep, 
and slept soundly all through the night. 

Next morning I woke invigorated in 
body and mind. Jack was up and about 
before I opened my eyes. He was at my 
side in a moment as I moved. 

“Well, you have had a sleep,” he said, 
ceheerily. 

“T have,” replied I. ‘‘ But, Jack, where 
am I?” 

“Oh, this is my lodgings,” said he. 
“Tm pretty comfortable here.” 

T looked round the room. It was a poor, 
bare apartment, with only two beds, a 
chair, a small table, and a washstand to 
furnish it. The table was covered with 
papers and books. 

“You've got a sitting-room too, I sup- 
pose?” I said, after taking the room in. 

He laughed, 


“T find this quite as good a room to sit 
in as to lie in,” said he, ‘‘ for the matter of 
that. But I have got the use of another 
room belonging to a fellow-lodger. He’sa 
literary man, and writes for the papers; 
but in his spare moments he coaches me in 
Latin and Greek, in consideration of which 
I give him half my room to sleep in.” 

“‘Whatever’s he to do now when I’m 
here?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s going to have a shake-down 
in his own room. You'll like him, Fred ; 
he’s a very good-natured, clever man.” 

“How old?” I asked. 

“About fifty, I should think. And I 
fancy he’s seen a good deal of trouble in 
his time, though I don't like to ask him.” 

“Tsay, Jack,” I began in an embarrassed 
manner, ‘‘ ever since that time—” 

“Shut up, now,” said Jack, briskly. 
“The doctor says unless you obey me in 
everything you’re to go straight to the 
hospital. And one of my rules is, you're 
to talk about nothing I don’t approve of.” 

“«T was only going to say—” 

“There you go. Idon’t approve of what 
in were going to say. I suppose you'll 

¢ interested to hear.I reported your case 
to the firm yesterday, and they were very 
sorry to hear of it, and told me there were 
other fellows in the office they could lave 
spared better. There’s a compliment!” 

“Was Hawkesbury at the office?” I 
asked. 

Jack’s face clouded for a moment. 

““Yes, Hawkesbury was there.” 

“You know he was with me when the 
accident happened?” I said, by way of ex- 
planation. 

“Oh,” said Jack. ‘Hullo! here comes 
Billy. I hépe you won't be horrified to 
have him to look after you whilc I’m at 
the office. He’s the only person I could 
think of.” 

“Billy and I are very good friends,” I 
said, somewhat taken aback, however, by 
the prospect of being consigned to that 
young gentleman’s charge for several hours 
every day. 

«Here you are, Billy,” said Jack, as the 
boy entered. ‘‘ You needn't have brought 
your blacking-box with you, though.” — . 

“What, ain’t none of the blokes here 

‘ot no boots, then?” remarked the youth, 
lepositing his burden. é 

“The bloke, as you call him, who lies 
there,” said Jack, pointing to me, ‘‘ won't 
be putting on his boots for a good many 
days yet.’ 

Billy approached my bed with his most 
profuse grin. 

“Tsay, ain’t you been and done it? Do 
you hear? you've broke your arm!” 

This piece of news being so remarkably 

ected visibly affected me. 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘and I want you to 
sit here while I’m away, and see nobody 
breaks it again.” 

“Tl give the fust bloke that tries it on 
& topper, so I will,” said Billy, fiercely, 
sitting down on his box and preparing to 
mount guard. 

‘I quite believe you,” said Jack, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ But mind, Billy, you mustn’t make 
& noise or disturb him when he’s resting. 
And if anything special happens and I'm 
badly wanted, you must run to iny office 
and fetch me. You know where it is ? 

‘* Yaas, I know,” said Billy. 

“If Mr. Smith comes up, you may let 
him in and make yourself scarce till ho 
goes away again.” 

“What Mr. Smith?” I asked. 

‘Oh, my fellow-lodger. Isn’t it funny 
his name’s Smith? At least, wouldn’t it 


2 funny if every other person weren’t 
called Smith ?” 

“It is rather a large family,” said I, 
iaughing. 

Billy having received his full instruc- 
tions, including the serving of certain pro- 
visions out «-f a cupboard in a corner of 
the room, mide himeelf comfortable on his 
perch, and sat eyeing me, after Jack hud | 
gone, as if I were a criminal of some sort ! 
whom it was his duty to prevent from ; 
escaping. ! 

It was a queer situation to be in, cer- | 
tainly. Left alone in a friend’s lodging | 
with a broken arm and other contusions, 


and a small shoeblack to look after me, | 
who had once robbed me of my penknife | was 


and a sixpence! 

I was rather doubtful whether his new 
employment was quite as congenial to him 
as his old. Indeed I rather pitied him as 


he sat there silent and motionless like a 
watch-dog on guard. 
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“You may stand on your hands if you 
like, Billy,” I said, resently. 

He eyed me sharply and doubtfully. 

“You're ’avio’ a lark with me,” he said. 

“No, I’m not. You really may do it.” 

“ Ain’t a-goin’ to do it,” replied he, de- 
cisively. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“°Tother bloke ain’t said I’m to do it,” 
replied he. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘if you don’t think he’d 
like it, don’t do it. For I’m sure he’s very 

to you, Billy, isn’t he?” 

‘’'Tain’t no concern of yourn,” responded 
my genial guardian. 

After this there was a long silence, and I 
ting drowsy, when Billy said, 

“That there ’orse was a-goin’ it.” 

“« What horse ?” 

“Why, as if you didn’t know! That 
there ’orse as was drivin’ you blokes a’ 
Monday night.” 

“What, did you see us, then?” I asked. 


“In corse I did. I seen you as I was 
comin’ back from the racket school. My 
eye, wasn’t you tidy and screwed though! 
You don’t ought to be trusted with ’orses, 
you don’t.” 

“T wasn’t screwed, Billy,” said I, ‘‘and 
I wasn’t driving.” 

“No, that you wasn’t driving. But I 
knows the bloke as was.” A 

“Do you know Mr. Whipcord ?’ : 

““Yaas, I knows the animal,” he replied, 
with a grin. ‘‘He gave me a doin’ with 
his stick once, he did.” 

“But did you see me pitched out?” I 
asked, not feeling particularly interested 
in the last reminiscence. 

“In corse I did. I seen you. Thought, 
you was dead, and I fetches the bloke t 
yer, and the bloke sends me for the doctor 
and the doctor—”’ 

At this moment the door opened and: 
stranger entered. E 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIIIL.—LIFE AT BEAUMONT PARK—PARTING. 


\ death, eclipsed fora time the young 
de of Stanley O'’Grahame, from the 
noment he was shot down in the boat by 
tatcruel Indian bullet. He felt no pain 
s be fell, indeed how could he? He 
tard not even the frantic lamentations of 
tmest Sambo, nor the quiet, stern, but 
sournful tones of Captain Mackinlay’s 
race, as he gave directions for the 
saunching of the blood and temporary 
imdazing of that terrible wound. He 
iw nothing of the journey home to 
Baumont Park, nothing of the lying in 
id, nothing of the visit of the surgeon, 
vio came from a far-off town to see him 
aad pronounce upon the case. ae 
No pain; not even when he opened his 
qn, alter weeks of burning fever for him- 
df snd heartfelt anxiety for his friends 


DARKNESS, almost akin to that of! 


around him, only a confused consciousness 
of weary racking dreams, of toilsome 
wandering over lonely moorlands, by 
rocks and by waters, on mountain and in 
forest. He was only half aware that these 
were dreams; he was not ‘sure that there 
was not a mingling of the real with the 
imaginary ; but the moorlands had been 
very long, and the rocks oftentimes fearful 
precipices, over which he had fallen head- 
long into abysses of insensibility, and the 
waters-had been deep and dark, while in 
the woods and forest he had contended and 
fought with creatures of strange shapes, 
that had tried to prevent him from going 
ad knew not whither, or doing he knew not 
what. as a y 
But where was he now? In bed, that 
was all he could tell. - apes 
He gently breathed his sister's name, 


-| be Ailie. 


*f*As he spoxe she had her two hands on his shoulder.” 


“« Ailie, Ailie.” A soft footstep was heard, 
the curtain was drawn aside, and a sleuder 
girlish figure stood beside his pillow. 

* Ailie!” 

It surely was Ailie. And yet those dark 
eyes and those raven tresses wero not his 
sister's, though something in her looks 
were the same. : 

He essayed to talk, but she held upa 
warning fingerand shook herhead. Then 
she was gone, but back again in a moment, 
holding something to his lips, which he 
knew fe must swallow. Then his eyes, 
weary, hot, and half shut, rested on the face 
of his little nurse. 

“Oh!” he thought, “it ts Ailie. Must 
How could I have been de- 


eevEd ie ee 
Yes, to all intents and purposes, 
sbe was Ailie to him now, for he 
was fast asleep again. But no more 
racking, worrying dreams, no -more 
| toilsome wanderings. He was back 
4 once more in the great forest, high 
f up again in leaf-land, and Ailie was 
) seated on a bough by his side, the 
{1 myriad leaves were gently sighin, 
; in the summer wind that fanned his 
brow, and the bees made drowsy 
music above, beneath, and around 
him. 

Anon the scene was changed. He 
was seated in the strange eirde house 
on the moor, and near him ‘“ daft” 
Jean. She was telling him again 
the story of her long-lost son, and 
earnestly pleading with him to bring 
him back to her—to bring him back 
to life. 

Bring him back to life? Why, the 
words were not daft Jean's at all. 
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but those of a gentleman who sat in tho 
room not far from his bed; a cheery-faced 
little gentleman with stecl-grey hair and 
apparently steel-grey eyes, so brightly did 
they sparkle. He was nursing his bat and 
nursing his gold-hcaded cane, and talking 
earnestly to the demmre little maiden 
whom Stanley had mistuken for Ailie, and 
who, by some means or other yet unex- 
plained to him, had been constituted his 
nurse. F 

**No,” he was saying, ‘‘all danger is 
now past; skin cool and fever gone. I 
needn't come again for a whole week, for, 
as I said before, it nceds but my medicine, 
regularly given, Sambo's attention, and 
your gentle care to bring him back to life. 
You are my little licutenant, don’t you 
see? and I’m go sure that you'll obey orders, 
and carry out my instructions to the very 
letter, that I'm going to leave the case in 
your hands for that time. And then—but 
sec, our patient is awake, and has been 
listening, perhaps, ever so long to all 
we've been saying.” 

Stanley smiled. 

The doctor approached the bed and laid 
his fingers on his wrist. ‘‘ Bless the boy!” 
he said; ‘‘he’ll be all right soon. But it 
was @ narrow shave he had of it—within 
half an inch of the heart. Yes, he'll be 
running about again in a couple of months. 
That smile tells me so. Heigho! If I 
could get all my patients to smile like that 
I'd soon be the richest man betwixt here 
and Boston. Good morning. You'll do. 
I guess I won't come again for a whole 
week.” 

Stanley's life for the next three or four 
days seemed to consist of a series of long, 
refreshing sleeps,. his waking moments 
being but short, and occupied principally 
by taking nourishment and holding his 
tongue. 

But though forbidden to talk, there was 
no provision made to prevent him from 
thinking or wondering, and he did a good 
deal of that. He wondered, among other 
things, where his gentle and attentive 
little nurse had dropped from, why she 
was dressed in black, and what that some- 
thing in her looks and manner was which 
caused his thoughts always to revert to his 
sister Ailie. 

‘* You are to be allowed to talk a little 
this morning,” sho said, on the fifth day 
after the doctor’s last visit. 

“T’m 80 pleased!” bo said." 

‘* And to sit up a little in bed. Only for 
twenty minutes,” she continued, consulting 
a dainty wee gold watch, no bigger than a 
florin ; ‘twenty minutes—doctor’s orders.” 

Then the curtain was drawn back, and 
Sambo himself, who had been hiddon from 
Stanley’s view till now, came forward and 
raised him gently on his pillows. 

Sambo was smiling from end to end of 
his mouth—er from ear to ear, as one might 
say. He sponged his patient’s face and 
hands, then put away tho things, and, re- 
turning to the bedside, relieved his feelings 
by getting rid of a big sigh. Then, ‘‘ Oh, 
I is so glad!” said Sambo—“I is so 
puffukly happy, that bsme-bye I shall go 
out into de woods, where nubbudy can 
hear me but de ’possums, and laugh!” 

Stanley pressed his hand. 

“Tm sure, good Sambo,” he said, ‘I 
shall soon be all right again now, and then 
we will go down into the woods together 
and—and laugh.” 

“Oh! yes, seh,” said Sambo, ‘‘and do 
all kinds o’ fine doin’s when you is fit. 
We'll hunt de ’possum and catch de ’coon, 
rnd— But, la! young sah,” here Sambo’s 


face got as long as a bootjack, ‘w’en de 
skunks of Injuns make de bobbery and 
shoot you down, I tink den you am mzr- 
dered for sartain. 

“I tink you plenty —too—much—quickly 
die. Den you lie on my knee, and you 
bleed and bleed ’spite ob all massa and I 
ean do; and all de while you look so white, 
all de same one bladder ob lard.” 

“Did I, though?” said Stanley. ‘‘ You 
describe things very graphically, Sambo.” 

“P'r’aps,” replicd Sambo, ‘* I not speak 
so geographically as I wish, but den, sah, 
I speak de troof. W’en Sambo sce you 
lie all same’s one dead pigeon, den he want 
to die hisself. His heart come up out ob his 
place and stick in his throat, can't swallow 
*im down again nohow.” 

All at once Sambo's face lost the boot- 
jack shape; it broadened and rounded up 
again, and his eyes sparkled with delight. 

“But I say, eah,”’ he cried. 

“Yes,” said Stanley. 

“What you tink?’ asked Sa:abo, all a- 


in. 

“T couldn’t cay.” 

“‘No, you nebber, nebber could guess. 
But, sure I got de gemlam safe and sound 
dat nearly murder you.” 

“What!” cried Stapley, ‘you caught 
the—” 

** Yes—ees, sah,” cricd Sambo, laughing 
delightedly, ‘‘sure enuff I catchee he for | 
true. I put he in one box for safe. ‘Now, 
gemlam,’ I say, ‘ out ob dat box you not can 
come until young Massa Stanley is better, 
and if poor young massa die, den out ob 
dat box you nebber come.’ I go fetchce 
he, sah, plenty quick.” 

Stanley waited with a good deal of 
anxiety, expecting that Sambo would pre- 
sently return, accompanied by an Indian 
prisoner of the warlike and nomad tribe of 
Apaches, 

But Sambo returned alone, and in his 
hand a pill-box, from which he pulled out 
a much indented rifle-bullet, and handed 
it to Stanley. 

“You are a funny fellow, Sambo,” said 
the boy, much amused. Then he took the 
bullet and examined it, with the same kind 
of interest that one would look at one’s 
own tooth, extracted by some cruelly-kind 
dentist. 

The same afternoon Stanley was per- 
mitted to sit up and talk a little more. 
The French window of the room where he 
lay opened on te a beautiful verandah, 
whence he could see away, over miles on 
miles of meadow-land and woods, to where 
the view was bounded by the far-off hills, It 
was the Indian summer, the trees were ar- 
rayed in the tints of autumn, and the fresh 
air felt to Stanley redolent of returning 
health and happiness. . 

Presently in through this window, ac- 
companied by a beautiful setter, came Cap- | 
tain Mackinlay, booted and spurred, as he 
had leapt off his horse. With his bright, 
rosy, beaming face, his sturdy form and 
hair of grey, he looked the very genius 
of the lovely landscape on which Stanley 
had been gazing. 

He did not say much, but sat down by 
the bedside, and took the boy’s wasted 
hand in his. 

“It makes me feel better only to look at 
you,” said Stanley, smiling. 

‘Well, then, my boy,” replied Mackin- 
lay, “you'll get Detter every day, for I’ll 
come in every day after my ride, and if I 
can't do anything else I'll sit and let you 
look at me.” 

‘Everybody is so kind to me,” ssid 
Stanley a week later on, ‘“‘ that really get- 


ting well is a pleasure. I don’t think I 
would mind being shot again at the same 
price.” 

When he was able to be up and dressed 
Sambo was indeed delighted. 

“se de happiest nigger,” he told his 
patient, ‘on de whole plantstion.” 

Then reclining on the sofa, which was 
wheeled near the open window that be 
migbt inhale the life-giving air, Stanley 
used to listen entranced to the poems and 
tales read to him by Ida, bis child-nurse. 
He had never thought the wild lays of 
Scott, or the poems of Coleridge and 
Campbell, half so delightful before, much 
though he used to love and enjoy them, for 
now to his ear they seemed set to music. 

It was weeks before Stanley knew any- 
thing more of the girl his medical atten- 
dant bad placed such faith in than her 
name—Ida Ross. He knew, from the 
dress she wore, she was in grief of some 
kind. What that grief was he would not 
for the world have been rude enough to 
ask, but his uncle, in her absence, suid one 
evening, in his blunt, straightforward 
manner, 

«You are wondering, my boy, who littlc 
Ida is, aren’t you?” 

“T have been, sir,” said Stanley. 

“Poor little dear!” the captain said; 
“she has recently lost her mother, whil: 
her father, Captain Ross, an old and dear 
friend of mine, is at sea, so Ida has no onc 
but myself at present to protcct her.” 

Stanley could not help feeling even moré 
tenderly towards her now. It seemed «& 
good and kind of her to interest herself is 
his welfare while her heart was breaking 
with her own gricf. © 

So the time wore on. The balmy Indiar 
summer gave place to winter. Snow fell 
making the great cotton-trees aud thi 
cypress-groves a sight toece. Stanley wa. 
not permitted to take outdoor exercis- 
yet, so he still was Sambo’s patient anc 
Ida's. 

He took her hand one day in his. 

“Ida,” he said, ‘‘ you have been very 
very good to me.” 

“ Have 1?” she said, innocently; ‘bu 
not more so than I ought to have been 
Oh! no, not a bit more.” 

“Ida, I have written to Ailie and to m: 
mother, and told them all about you an: 
your goodness to me, and Ailie says yo: 
must be a sister to me, quite a sister, an 
mother says she loves you, and will pra 
that some day she may mect you and than 
you. Ida, will you be a sister to me, an 
may I call you so?” 

“Oh ! yes,” said Ida; ‘I will like it ver 
much, Stanley.” 

*‘ Ailio always calls me ‘Stan,’” sai 
the boy. 

“Well, then, I will always call yo 
Stan.” 

“ Read to me, Sis.” 

“* What shall I read, Stan?” 

«<The Rime of the Aucient Mariner.’ ’ 

“But is it not terrible?” 

“Yes ; but the last verses, as you rea 
them, Ida, are like a prayer. They mak 
me fecl better.” 

In a low, sweet voice, that lacked nc 
solemnity, Ida read that weird poem, an 
at some stanzas, with a little shudder sk 
crept closer to her ‘‘ brother’s”” shoulder. 

Thesurgeon who treated Stanley’s woun 
had not done wrong in making this strang 
girl his nurse. She was one of a type th: 
you seldom or never meet out of Americ: 
who combine the wisdom of the woma 
heey the innocence and tenderness of tl: 


There was in the room where Ida, the ! 
captain, and Stanley used to spend the! 
evening a small harpsichord. Ida often) 
sated herself by this, and played and sang 
che simple but affecting melodies so com- 
won daring the last fearful civilwar. This 
was the sweetest mn.usic, to Stanley’s think- 
ing, he had ever heard, and he wondered 
.ow his uncle could go to sleep. 

Spring comes all at once almost in the 
coutry where Captain Mackinlay had his 
home. In one short week the fields are 
carpeted with green and studded with wild 
towers, butterflies flit in the sunshine, 
birds sing gaily in the woodlands, and | 
there is life and love and beauty every: ; 
where. 

From the time he regained conscious- 
ness up till now, when he regained strength, 
tanley O’'Grahame’s life had been quite 
n idyllic one; too much s0, perhaps, for 
1 dreamy life of ease is not suited for 
wanly youth. And to tell the truth, now 
hat he could go out of doors, and ramble 
ztout in the woods, and row or fish in the 
ner, the boy was somewhat ashamod of 
self for having given way to the 
sasure of such a dreamy existence as he 
iad led all the autumn and winter through. 
He did not now ask Ida so often to read or 
sagtohim. This was, perhaps, somewhat | 
ungrateful. To do Stanley justice, he 
knew and felt: it was, and, to make up for 
itim some measure, he used in the evenings 
torecsunt to her all his adventures in the 
soods or by the river, show her his fishing- 
tackle, descanting on the merits of various 
tis, which he even taught her to make 
‘om the feathers of birds he procured. 

_ Sometimes she used to accompany him 
in his rambles, but not very often. I fear 
‘ preferred Sambo. 

“Oh, Sissie,”? he cried, as she came joy- 
nlly to meet him onc evening in the hall. 
what a day Sambo and I have had! 
Scch sport! “Such fun! You can’t con- 
guy how much we have enjoyed our- 
res.” 

s he spoke she had her two hands on 
shoulder, and was eagerly watching his 
asimated face. 

_“How I wish,”’ he continued, looking 

iwnat her, ‘* you had been a boy; girls 
rally are so Jittle use, you know.” 

_ Tears rushed into the poor child's eyes, 
‘cen her arms drooped nervelessly by her 

ie, and next moment he was alone. 

_ Stanley would have given all he possessed 

n the world, and a deal more if he had 

had it, to have been able to recall those 

wrds, Alas! it was too late. ‘A word 
oken—” You know the proverb, reader. 

, ‘Stanley boy, Stanley,” cried his unclo 

ftom the sitting- room, *‘ come along in, lad, 

renews for you that will make you jump 

“at joy.” 

At any other time, perhaps, what his 
ade told Stanley might have made him 
“xp for joy, at present it had not half 
-© pleasant effect it ought to have had. 

| “Sitdown and listen. Now, you see I 
| <ve been thinking about you for 

; =atbs and months, and planning how 
‘#t Lcould serve you. Truth is, Stan- 
+3. [ want to make a man of you, 
’ the fact is there are the mak- 
hz of aman about you. Well then, 
awant to be a sailor, and I've got you a 
tip. You see you are far too old to enter 
tefghting navy, and I’m not sorry, for 
in thes days of floating rams—box-heaters 
1 sal them—seamanship is quite unknown, 
in the Royal Navy of England. But 
nerchant service is the place for you. 


‘ul, lad, I could have got you apprenticed 
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to one of the finest liners afloat, where you 
would have been treated like a young gen- 
tleman, aud fed like a lady, and seldom 
required to soil your fine fingers. But would 
that ‘make a man of you, think you? No, 
nor a sailor either. I want you to rough 
it a bit, just as-I roughed it in my young 
deys, and as every good man and true that 
now sails ag master mariner has roughed 
it. Aro you afraid to rough it, lad? Say 
so if you are, and I’ll send you home again 
to your mammie.” 

“Tm not afraid of anything that’s right,” 
replied Stanley, boldly but respectfully. 

“Well spoken, lad. I knew what you'd 
say, but I wanted to hear you say it. 
Now this is a letter from Skipper Allar- 
dyce, of the good barque Trincomalee. It 
was brought by a messenger not an hour 
ago. Allardyce is down at Forestville to- 
nigat; he is off again to-morrow for New 
York; we must see him at once and ar- 
range matters, and we have just an hour 
to catch the down steamer. Are you 
ready? Can ycu do it?” 

“Of courre,” aaid Stanley; “ but—” 

“So sudden, isn’t it, eh? Take the 
word of an old sailor, boy—every event in 
this world worth calling an event happens 
without warning. A man should. be 
always in marching order, and always 
ready to do his duty, even if that duty be 
to die. Get out your knapsack. Heave 
round, there isn’t a minute to spare. 
We'll dine in the boat.” 

“‘T’se got de habbersack,” cried Sambo, 
‘‘and ebberting you want, sah. Horse 
ready all sume too, sah! We. got to ride 
good ways down de ribber dis time to 
catch de boat. Suppose you no plenty 
quick, sah, ’ssure you for true you no 
catchec he.” 

‘T won’t be 2 moment, Sambo.” 

Stanley hurried away as he spoke. 

No need to say he was looking for Ida 
to say good-bye, and to ask forgiveness for 
the cruel,-ungrateful words he had inad- 
vertently spoken. 

But where was she? Not in any room 
below. He was hurrying across one of the 
corridors when he met her maid coming 
on tiptoe down the broad staircase. 

‘‘Hush!” she said, raising her finger. 
“Your boots make too much bobbery. 
Poor missie aleep. She been cry. Sho 
not well. Hush!” 

“Stanley! Stanley !” cried his uncle. 

Only a few hurried words, incoherently 
spoken to Ida’s maid. Words that she 
hardly knew the meaning of—words she 
would scarcely remember—and Stanley | 
was off, 

How beantiful the woods looked in the 
sunsct ; how quiet and stiil they were ! 


“And nought within the grove was heard or 
seen \ 
But stock-doves plaining through its gloom ; 
profound, 
Or winglet of the fairy hamming-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fluttering round.” 


Stanley had never’ seemed to love them 
half so much as he loved thom now. But 
why this sadness on his heart? He would 
be back again to-morrow or the day after, 
and tell Ida how much ho had suffered and 
sorrowed for what he had said. Then for 
a time at least the dear idyllic life would 
be resumed, 

But then he might not. 
never— 

“‘ Now then, Stanley; jump, lad: Now 
we're off.” 


He might 
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The great paddles dashed slowly round,. 
and down the river dropped the steamer,. 
and next morning found Stanley O’Gra- 
hamo far away from Beaumont Park. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


SOME LION STORIES. 


OF the two engravings Which accompany this. 

article, the second is a copy of the well- 
known picture by Gabriel Max, and is peculiarly 
characteristic of this distingnished painter's 
manner. The subject is taken from the time of 
the sacrifice of the Christians in the Coliseum at 
Rome. The young girl is evidently left to the 
mercy of the wild beasts—who are just coming 
in through the raised door. The flower at her 
feet is apparently the kindly offering of some 
sympathetic spectator. 

In our third volume, it will be remembered, 
we gave asa coloured plate an adaptation from 
Gabriel Max’s perhaps still more celebrated 
picture, ‘*The Lion's Bride.” The original is 
in the possession of the Barclays, of Wood- 
ford, Essex, and is founded on a poem by 
Chamisso, of which we give a translation by 
Moritz de Bunsen. Such of our readers as 
possess the coloured plate may be glad to pos- 
sess the verses, for a copy of which we have to- 
thank Mrs, Barclay :— 


“€ With bridal garland of myrtles rare 
The warder’s daughter, as rosebud fair, 
Enters the den of the lion. He lies 
Subdued at the glance of his mistress’ eyes. 


The mighty one, wild and untamed but now, 
Looks crouching up to his mistres¢” brow ; 
Bedewed with tears is her lovely faco 

As she fondles his mane with tender embrace. 


af 
© We were faithful comrades, thou and I, 
As children both in the days gone by, 
And I loved thee as thou lov’dst me 
In the days long past of our infancy. 


© Full soon, ere we thought, thou didst ruffle: 
the pride 

Of thy billowy mane at each royal stride ; 

1 too, thou seest, have left behind 

My childhood, and changed in my childisk 
mind. 


“Oh, to be still as a child with thee, 
My mighty one, trusty and true to mo! 
But I—‘or so they will it—abroad 
Must follow alone my stranger lord. 


* He looked, and he saw that I was fair ; 

He woo'd me : ’tis over now ; in my hair 

Is the wreath which proclaims my troth to 
him, 

And with gathering tears my eyes are dim. 


‘Hast heard me? |Sternly thou knitt’st thy 
brow ; i 

As I am determined, so bo thou ! 

T sec him coming to bear me away : 

Take my last kiss, for 1 may not stay !” 


At the touch of her maiden lip, the cage 
Was heard to shake with his lordly rage ; 
And as through the bars the youth he espiet 
Grew pale with horror the trembling bride. 


” As a watch he stands before the coors, 
He lashes his tail, and with might he roars; 
Beseeching and threatening, in piteous plight, 
Sho fain would pass, but he bars her flight. 


The Boy's Own Papet. 


WE" NARA. 


And hark! A confuscd shout doth arise— 
‘Bring arms! Bring arms !’ the lover cries— 
‘Tl fail not to send the bullet home !’ 

The lion roars and his mouth drops foam. 


As the bolt she grasps with a daring hand, 
In madness he lays her low in the sand, 
His lovely mistress, a ghastly prey, 
Disfigured and bloody before him lay. 


And when he had shed that dear one’s blood. 
By her side he laid him in darksome mood, 
And he lay o’erwhelmed with pain and with 
grief, 
‘ill the deadly bullet brought him relief.” 


The Challenge of the Lady's G!ove.—Page 430. 


Gabriel Max, we may mention, was born in | ever, there were cases on record where, througl 


1840 in the picturesque city of Prague, whence 
on the death of bis father he went to Vienna, 
where he resided for eight years, and then 
migrated to Munich, which he still makes his 
headquarters, 

While on the subject of lions we cannot but 
recall the fact of the ‘‘ Lion Sermon” which is 
annually preached in the church of St. Katherine 
Cree and St James's, Leadenhall Street, London, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Whittemore is the pre- 
sent rector. His last ‘‘lion” sermon was based on 
the words in the sixth chapter of Daniel, ‘‘ God 
hath sent His angel, and shut the lions’ mouths.” 
Why, asked he, should men be afraid of lions ? 
This fear he accounted for on the ground that 
man had lost the prerogative he originally en- 
joyed—of dsminating the ower animals, 


prayer, that dominion had, by the mercy o 
God, been restored. Samson and David wer 
instances, and another was found in the worthy 
City merchant, Sir John Gayer. Dr. Whitte 
more then went on to explain that the annua 
“lion” sermon in St. Katherine Cree and St 
James's was founded by Sir John Gayer, a mucli 

ted merchant and civic dignitary o 
London, some 250 years ago. On acertain 16t], 
of October about that time Sir John was travel) 
ling over some ‘Asiatic desert,” but beeam: 
detached from the caravan in whose compan 
he was, A lion approached him slowly, ani 
when close to him aise at him, and made :a 
if ready to spring upon him, Sir John was un 
armed, and gave himself up for lost. He fell or 


How- | his knees in the sand, and prayed for deliverance 


In the Ccliseum.—Page 427. 
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-and suddenly the lion turned round and walked 
away, leaving Sir John unharmed... As soon as 
the London merchant got home, in order to 
perpetuate the remembrance of his miraculous 
deliverance, he set aside certain funds for the 
purpose of assuring that on October 16 in every 
year a sermon might be preached in his parish 
church of St. Katherine Cree and St. James’s 
commemorative of his escape from the ‘‘king of 
the forest.” Healso built a school and endowed 
some almshouses in Plymouth, with which town 
he had some connection. The money he left to his 
parish has been sufficient to secure the preaching 
of the “lion” sermon annually ever since. 

The other engraving, on page 428, tells with 
effective simplicity the old legend of the Court 
of King Francis. The story is that of the lady 
who threw her glove into the arena of wild 
beasts as a challenge to her lover, who accepted 
it, leaped into their midst, picked up the glove 
from under the jaws of the beasts, climbed back 
again, flung the trophy in the face of his lady- 
love, and scornfully departed. One of the most 
striking modern versions of the story is that of 
Robert Browning : 
~The sentence no sooner was uttered 

Than over the rails a glove flattered, 

Fell closo to the lion, and rested : 

The dame ’twas who flung it and jested 

With life so, De Lorge had been wooing 
For months past : he sat there pursuing 

His suit, weighing out with nonchalance 

Fine speeches like gold from « balance. 


Sound the trampet, no true knight’s a tarrier! 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walked straight to the glove, while the lion 
Ne’er moved, kept his far-reaching eye on 
‘The palm-tree-edged desert spring’s sapphire, 
And the musky oiled skin of the Kaflir, 
Picked it up, and as calmly retreated, 
Leaped back where the lady was seated, 

And full in the facé of its owner 

Flung the glove. 


‘Your heart's queen, you dethrone her ? 
So should J,’ cried the king; ‘’twas mere vanity, 
Not love, set that task to humanity !’” 
Lords and ladies alike turned with loathing 
From such a proved wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 


But Browning by no means leaves the story at 
that point. He tells it in the person of Ronsard, 
who sees in the lady’s face an expression which 
shows her purpose : 


“As if she had tried in a crucible 
To what ‘ speeches like gold’ were reducible,” 


Ronsard asked Clement Marot what it meant, 
and Marot said that the lady had heard her lover 
longing to brave death for her, and as she looked 
at the lion, and thought of all the dangers which 
many men hed encountered in capturing the 
lions, braving death with ‘‘no king and no court 
to applaud,” she decided to prove what death for 
her sake, so hetly protested, really meant. 

Nor was this i For thero was another 
youth eagerly watching her, and presently the 
Jady married him. Likewise her lover, who 
had flung the glove in her face and scerned her, 
married. And then—alack and alas !—Kin, 
Francis looked graciously upon the bride, an 
his Majesty ncver sent De Lorge to bring his 
wife’s gloves without recalling to her with a 
Jaugh the scene of the lions and the arena, 
where the poor husband earned such glory b 
dlisdainfully spurring his false sweetheart wit 
her own glove. 

*‘But the wife smiled, ‘His nerves are grown 
firmer— 

Afine he brirgs now, and utters no murmur.’” 


As the legend probably began with Schiller, 
it is only right to mention that this prince of 
poets has some fine lines on the subject, tho late 
Yond Lytton being the author of a capital trans- 
lation. Leigh Hunt and others have also treated 
the theme, 


HOW TO MAKE A GLASS SPIRAL 
SPRING OUT OF A WINE BOTTLE. 
By Dr. Scorrerx. 

I wonper if French people are under the im- 

preasion that French boys are more clever 
than English boys. : | 


in it is about the best liquid you can wet the 
file with, for you cannot work dry. 

When your filing is complete, light your 
pencil and try your luck with it. Commence 
with the beginning of the spiral mark, that 
towards the neck of the bottle, and gradually 
work downwards, For my part I should prefer 
to work with a red-hot wire, for the reason that 
it, when pointed to begin with, retains its point, 


Turning over the leaves of a French book of 
amusing and instructive experiments, I came ' 
upon the above picture with explanation. i 

Thinking over the matter, I almost came to ~ 
the conclusion that such might be a notion of 
French people. The thing required to be done, 
as if accomplishment were a matter of course, is 
what I humbly imagine cannot be done one 
time at least out of a hundred. However, we 
shall gee. 

My readers will remember how some time 
960, in a chemical article, I gave directions for 
the cutting of glass under various circumstances. 
It is an operation of constant need in chemical 
laboratory working, and I gave explicit instruc- 
tions, taking care to order nothing to be done 
that I had not repeatedly done with my own 
hands. 

I would not affirm that I with my own hands 
could not under any circumstances succeed in 
cutting a spiral glass spring out of a glass bottle, 
but I should not expect any boy, old or young, 
new to the work, to succeed. However, observe 
the French instructions. Instead of operating 
with hot wires and hot bars of iron, as 1 recom- 
mended, you are told to begin by manufactur- 
ing a combustive pencil. You are to take the 
following :—, 

Lamp black . . . 180 grammics, 
Gumarabic. . . . 60 ,, 
Benzoin a3 4s “323.7; 


Make tho whole into a stiff paste with water, 
and fashion the material into pencils, which, 
when dried, are fit for use. If one of these pen- 
cils be ignited at one end it will burn to the, 
other end, as the French author tells me (but | 
which I know is not strictly true), and will 
crack glass wherever applied. 

If the experiment is to succeed at al] the} 
remaining directions are valid. You aro to 
establish a spiral file mark, outline of the pro- 
posed spiral spring, and you must go on with 
the filing until a pretty deep gash has been 
made, ntine having camphor dissolved 


whereas a burning pencil, howevor sharp to 
begin with, gets blunter as the operation goes 
on. But others may like to try this plan, 


— 
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CABINET-MAKING FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


By Frep MILLer. 

PART I.—(Continued.) 
Rebate Plane is exceedingly handy, for in 
making frames for screens snd many other 
purposes it will be found very useful, J would 
almost say cssential. It is a narrow plane with 


i 
| 
| 


| 
Fig. 4.—Scction showing relate plane at work. 
1, Wood to be rebated, 2, Laue. 3. Blade 


le. 
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the blade flash with one side, so that it can take 
off a shoving where the other three planes would 
be uscless. A rebate, we may remark, is that 
fet of a picture frame which takes the glass. 

t is made by cutting away a strip at one edge 


Fig. 4¢.—Bottom of rebating plane, sbowing position 
of blade. 


of the frame (see Fig. 4). 
rebating plane is about 3s. 


Saws.—You want at least two saws, one |. 
one for sawing up long stuff, and a small or 
dovetail saw, as it is called. These latter saws 
are toothed very finely, and are strongthened 
by the addition of an iron or’ brass top so as to 
Prevent them bending. They are no use for 
sawing up wide planks owing ito the top, A 
inedium-sized saw will bo most serviceable, but 
you must be gnided by considerations of expense. 
A large saw for ripping’ costs about 9s., while 
the smaller saw should come to about 53. Be 
careful in using your saws not ‘to bend them 
or break the tecth. Yon will find it difficult at 
first to follow your pencil-lines, but by keeping 
the sides of your saw perpendicular, and not 
allowing it to bend while using it, you will soon 
be able to cut up a plank fairly well. 


The Oil Stone is a necessary part of a carpen- 
ter'skit. These stones aro generally sold fitted in 
boxes with lids, and should always be kept well 
viled, and on no account scratched or dented 
when sharpening tools. Ordinary salad oil is 
the best article for using on the stone. Prices 
from 18. to 7s. 6d, 


The price of a good 


4 


Chiscls.—These you want of various widths 
according to the size of the work in hand. A 
half-inch, one-inch, and two-inch chisel would, 


in-trade between you. The expense would then 
be comparatively trifling. 

A supply of Glass Paper for finishing up the 
work after it is carefully planed must be at 
hand. It is only 9d. per quire, and should be 
got both fine, medium, and coarse grain. A 


hat on one side should also be obtained. The 
glass paper is fastened over the cork, and it then 
gives a good grip for the hand. Rub your work 
evenly up and down and avoid taking off the 
edges and corners of the wood. Good work 
ought to be sharp, therefore in planing and 
papering do not ran over the edges of your work. 


The Shooting-board must be made 


(see Fig. 5). 
A carpenter or cabinet- 


maker would make you 


iece of cork about one inch and a half thick and | 


| that all you have to do in mitreing the ends of 
| beads, mouldings for picture-frames, etc., is to 
{ adjust the wood to be mitred (1), and letting 

the saw work carefully and casily in the notches 
(4), it will make a corresponding mitre (5) on 
the wood (1). Care must be taken to keep the 
; saw from cutting the notches, but after much 

use, no matter flow careful you may use the 
| board, the notches will get worn, and fresh ones 
: should be cut. OF course the notches ought to 
i be most accurate, or the mitres will not be true. 
: For this reason we recommend that the shooting 
; and mitreing-board should be made by @ good 


; carpenter, as much of the after-success attend- 
i ing your efforts in. cubinet-making will depend 
; upon the accuracy of your shooting and mitre- 
ing-boards, 


We give another mitreing-board 


| EE 


one fora few shillings. It consists of a thick piece 
| of deal (3) about eighteen inches wide, planed 


, Perfectly flat, with a narrow piece (2) about | 


same thickness screwed along the edge of the 
; wider board. Qne end of the shooting-board 
has a piece of wood fastened to it (4) projecting 
, above the upper board. The board to be shot 
(1) is placed upon 2, and is prevented from 
being pushed off by 4. : The shooting-plane (5) 
is turned on its side so that the blade meets the 
board projecting over 2 and is slid from one end 
to the other in & continuons line two or three 
times until a shaving can be taken off the entire 
length of the board to be shot. This shows the 
edge is true, as the plane would of course take 
off a shaving the same thickness from end to 
end, Should the board to be shot be longer 
than the shooting-board you must take away 


the projecting piece (4, Fig. 5)—which, by-the- | 


bye, ought only to be screwed on so that it can 


be easily removed—and pushing the wood to be |' 


planed until the nearest edge is level with the 
lade of the plane, take off a shaving as far as 
the plane can go, then shift back both wvod and 
plane without if possible breaking the shaving. 
Continue until the entire edge is shot. The 


I should think, be enough, and a couple of 
Mortising chisels, which aro much thicker than 
the foregoing, to resist the hard usage they are 
put to, These two latter should be about 
three-cighths and five-eighths of an inch wide, 
or thereabouts. A set of the former chisels 
romes to about 5s. 6d., while a set of mortising 
els costs about 10s. ‘ 


Four or five Gimlets, from the finest to suit 
the smallest screw up to a moderate size, will 
: ample for most purposes, Price, 1s. 2d. per 

lozen. < 


Braduwls are also usefal for nails and brads, 
and take the place of gimlets for fine work, 
especially whon using a soft wood like deal, I 
should recommend the three smallest sizes, as 
vr larger wark gimlets aro better, 


A Haimmer or two, from 1s, 1 
Mallet, for driving wedges and putting work 
gether, as hammers are apt to dent the wood A 
e or two Screwdrivers, fine and medium sizes, 
aL. and about 2s. ; a pair of Pincers, about 1s. ; 
‘vo or three Files ; a fine and coarse Rasp ; will 
xarly complete the list of: tools Tequired for 
abinet work. By degrees a few other articles 
‘an be purchased, which we shall suggest from 
ime to time, but if you start with tho list we 
lave given you ought not to want for much. 

If tho expense is too heavy for your individual 
rocket, you should try and get one or two of 
‘our friends to join you and set up the stock. 


Od. to 3s.; a 


shooting-board should be about the length of 
the bench. R 
A Mitreing-board (Fig. 6) is sometimes made 


jat Fig. 7. It is made like the three sides of a 
| box, and the wood to be mitred is placed inside, 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 7a, Section of 7, 


2, Sides which are cut through at 4, 
3. Bottom, to which are fastened the sides 2, and 
Upon which is placcd the wood to Ko mitred, 1. 


and must be kept in one position until cut 
through. 


A Glue-pot can be Purchased for abont one 
shilling. The hard cake glue can be bought at 
several good oilshops, and should bo soaked in 
water al night, and then boiled up with the 
water it soaked in until it is of the consistency 
of thick jelly. Keep your glue clean and free 
from grit, and always make it thoroughly hot 
before using. If tie glue gets too thick, thin it 
with a little boiling water. 


Squares. aro very useful, nay, essential requi- 
sites to a cabinet-maker, as in marking off wood 
and cutting up Planks it is best that the saw 
should divide the wood at right angles. A 
small iron square for narrow stuff, and a longer 
wooden one tor wider work, are necessary. 


out of the shooting-board by having 2, Fig. 5, 
sawn through at angles of forty-five degrees, so 


The prices of squares vary from two shillings 
up to six shillings. A two-feet Je should 
always be bandy. 7 

(Tove cuntinued.) 
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TONY THR 2ND.—L The Great Tit, Tony, still bears the 
evil reputation ascribed to him in old books; he still 
thinks that if he lays open the heads of other birds at 
all he may as well make a meal on the brains, which 


q at best can be of little further use to the proprietor. 
i But does he lay open the heads of other birds? That 
t W. SaN- is an open question. The other Tits make nice 
H ‘sum’ | aviary peta. We do not believe, however, so much 
Your| hemp as is usually given cau be good for them. 
} uppy 2 Gas is bad, petroleum dangerous ; the fumes from 
L Ber both are obnoxious; and when the latter flares up it 
mange. smokes destructively. Hot-water tins, properly 
Mix up| cased, will give of sufficient warmth for a week. 
sulphur | 3 We will see this incoming spring about the eggs. 
with 
train- | Jruwy.—No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to 
oll, to| what birds will agree or will notin an aviary. But your 
the con- aviary is too small for them to breed in. Thrushes 
sisten- will breed in aviaries—so, indeed, will any birds if 
cy of they have room and no molestation. Don't confine 
Cream, |  sagpies, nor any species of corcus. Wirework alone 
and protect from cats. 
after 
wash- | STRLLA—We are just as pleased, Stella, to give you 
ing ‘advice as if you were a boy, ond glad you like and 
him Tead our Paper. 1. No: at four mouths old give 
anoint all broth instead of milk. It is a capital plan to 
over well; make a soup by boiling bones with just a piuch or 
keep warm | two of salt, and pouring over well-soaked biscuits, 
and dry, giv- boiled rice, oatmeal porridge, or steeped bread and 
ing plenty of | alittle meat. 2 Yes; at six months feed as a full- 
straw. reed. grown dog. 3, Porridge or brose. This last is more 
el Bivehalf | easil: cae: and just as wholesome. Pat two good 


a teaspoonfal of 
sulphur in his food 
every day for a 


Bumps.—The Buchanan motto, 
rior Hine Honos,” may be translate 
“Honour from this scurce is ¢l 


brighter.” 


handfuls of medium (not conrse)oatmeal into a warm, 
sizeable basin, and pour boiling water over, stirring as 
if making starch. The whofe thing is done in an 


fortnight. Wash and instant, and you will not have to spoil your temper 
dress every three days. and complexion by standing stirring for half an hour 
Do not use soft soap, | over a hot fire, as in porriuge-making. Thanks for 
but plain yellow. your kind wishes. 


ENToMoLoatstT.—As you take them out of the net com- 
press the chest with finger and thumb, the wings will 
then fold flat, and you can put them into the collect- 


SNAKRS (Kirk ing-box, which must pares a hostenn. on the mone 
. rkealdy).—You on butterfly lies on its side; if dead, p' e 
here are no, sta he Seeeeagaken in saying that | cork; you can set it up when you retuira home.» We 
spectes (viper, grass-sn: ive a paper on setting up aud p' & 

suake) are found {ae snake, “abd; smoosh a ee an Coleoptera further on in the season. 


first spectm 
an hee en of the 


Dumfries at the 


smooth snake that is reco! 


ning of the present century, 


and was n: 
But there ened hat account the Dumfries snake. 


: snake, to you by rail from London; th 


teen pence. A live one is as ens: 


as ad 
boty throwge ae almost, and might 


REPTILES (Ipswich). 
GRORGE Bar: 

you pro 

what, 


'r of inmates, A small or crow 


require cleanin; 
not ig out once a week, a large one 
aqore t au once a rionth, bat the glass should be 
nge every day. 2. Grass will suit 
hide 1288 Quite as well as moss, but they are apt to 
selves init. One large turf, to fit the floor 


xactly, shoul 
tighti?’ uld be cut, if ble, and be wedged 
agp, 10. 3. Tho waier should be changed every 


whee’, dirty trom 
when spl. 


ngement, is to 


with 
th gut disturb 


‘Re tter not be cut short. 
drew PS, (TPawich).—Mr. W. Hand, 9, Great 8t. An- 


Li ot snakes 


Mons, 


remain 
livin, 3 
Pro: 
nigh: 
atox 
lateg Of mosg 
Spi 
but the otis 


1 
Active cons cellar, or anywhere. Th 

m 
rr, 


urs 
B.— 3. 
coe” Pari 
in 1404 
fn Wade? Hama 


dint: 
that 


Sutrp,_y 


Yo 


that they secured the Great Charter. 


week tt 


j and, curiously enough, the 
g captured in this island was caught near 


difficulty whatever in sending 
e cost 


ission would probably be a shilling or eigh- 
to pack for carriage 
it be forwarded ina 
the post, but that is illegal. See reply to 


'RETT.—-You do not say what kind of frogs 
Poms Keeping.—tree-frogs, common frogs, or 
the nambs depends upon the size of the cage and 


‘ot absolutely necessary for them, but it 
2 the particles of earth and dust 
ere to their feet, and then smears the glass 
lashed. A good plan, saving a lot of trouble 
thes the one holding thi f ater attiog within the 
other, ' jolding the wat ng in the 
+ from which it can be lifted out at pleasure 

ing the moas and grass. Don’t forget 
ing or toot drown if they have no means of climb- 
‘hold for jumping out of the water. 4. The 


‘Treet, Bloomsbury, London, generally has 
‘Kes for sale during the summer months— 
+ and so have some of the other dealers in 
iz Small animals, «t-. In the winter you can 

'™ to bury themselves in earth, dead leaves, 

and lie torpid until spring, as they do in 
Ve state, if you like. In this condition 
im require no food, and may be stowed baat 


6) 
00) d feed in the warmth of an ondinary 
(ded ip, Where there is a fire throughout the day, 

‘he temperature does not fall too low at 
Tather, early morning ; they shonld have 
or flannel hag to go to bed in. Methy- 
Senerally used for preserving reptiles, 

le. 


The Mad Parliament was in 1258; the 
lament, from which lawyers were ex- 
: the Addled Parliament in 1614; the 
STuent in 1640 ; and the Little Parliament 
jot saite the House of ee He the 

01 e of ol itan--if you draw a 
Charmopetween the two Houses—and it was in 


fea, Chimne, 

oy y-pot hats are not usually worn at 
shipwrecy, iGht hud one uscfal, however, in caxe of 
were to tie a handkerchief over it 
. Wedo 
. Unless ty {ooking-glasses are put into cheap 


J. Ewart.—You must become apprenticed to one of 
the large engineering firms, such as Maudslay and 
Field, of Lambeth; Penn, of Greenwich ; Laird, of 
Birkenhead, etc., etc. 


LAVeRIcK.—1. Brass is an alloy of 
copper and zinc, hence its melt- 
ing-point depends on the propor 
tion of these metals it contains. 
‘That proportion is not a constant 
one, and the necessary varies. 
The melting-point of coppe 
2,200 F., that of zinc 770 F. 

Castings must be made complete. 

8. Brickdust is a good material for 

moulds. 4. Work it out for your- 

self from a specific-gravity table. 

On no account attempt to fire 

cannon of your own castin 

We are much obliged for 

5 in copying one of our owr 

d sending it on to us as 

new ! 


J 
somethin 


K. F. R. T.—Your question is not 
‘quite clear, but the mean density 
of the earth is 5°6 that of water 
—that is to say, the earth weighs 
5°6 times as much as a figure of 
the same shape and dimensions 
consisting of water, 7 
“Elementary Astronomy, 
“Tpswich Lectures,” and y 
(who weighed the earth), in Vol. 

IV., page 96, of the Royal Astro- 

nomical Society Monthly Notices. 


ANGELO.—The absurd legend of Lady Godiva of Cover: 
try is a pure invention. It originated about the 
time of Charles 11, Godgifu and her husband Leofri 
are well-known historical characters, and in no wa) 
behaved as the legend states. Leofric was, in fact 
the great Karl of Mercia. See Mr. K A. "s 
“Old English History.” Leofric and his wife wer 
the fuunders of the old Coventry Cathedral, pulle< 
down in the time ef Henry Vill. 


F. Lewis.—Christmas-boxes probably owe their origit 
to a primitive method of taking the census! = 11 
the old days of Rome, as far back as the time of thi 
mythical Servius Tullius, an altar was erected fi 
every village about the time of our present Christmas 
and on it each man, woman, or chiid residing in th 
Cistrict had to drop a single coin, its value being im 
material. The coins, being counted, gave the number 
of the population; and the amount so subscribe: 
was distributed to the most deserving. The custor 
lived on: ceneus-papers took the place of counter 
pockets took the place of altars; the alteration ¢ 
the faith made no alteration in the seasonable cu: 
tom, and it gradually became modified as we no! 

* have it. 


A Mops SHIP BUILDER.--1. There is a School of Nav: 
Architecture in connection with the Science and A1 
Department. Apply to the Secretary, South Ker 
sington Museum, 8.w., for particulars. 2 The al 
sence of the boom makes no difference in the size « 
the gat Use your own judgment ; the higher t! 

pitch and the less square your mainsail is, the near: 

your boat will sail to the wind. 


N. E. T.—The declination of the compass is no 
‘18° 15’ weet — that is to say, to find the true north j 
or near London by means of a magnetic needle, tt 
compass must be a0 placed that the north end of t! 
needle points just a little to the uorth of N.N.\ 
There are tiirty-two points of the com al 
hence, as the circle has 360 degrees, each point repr 
sents 11} degrees. One point west of north wou 
be N. by W., two points, N.N.W.; N.N.W. ia thus 2 
degrees west of N., and this is a little too much f 
the present declination. The inclination of the di 
ping needle is now 67°3%. The horizontal force, 

ritish units, is 3-92; the vertical force, 9°48; t! 
total force, 10°26. 


BENGOLIAN.— Write direct to the Secretary of State f 
India, Downing Street, s.w. 


C. R.—The ‘Reign of Terror” was in the Fren 


Revolution. It began 2nd June, 1793. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 
By R. M. BaLianryne. 
Author of “The Red Man's Revenge,” Battles with the Sea,” ete 
CHAPTER IV. 


ie Tom Brixton had descended the river some 

eight or ten miles he deemed himself pretty 
safe from his pursuers, at least for the time being, 
as his rate of progress with the current far exceeded 
the pace at which men could travel on foot; and 
besides 
reaching the spot where the canoe had been entered 
and the bag of gold left on the bank, the pursuers 
would be partially satisfied as well as baffled, and 


, there was the strong probability that, on 


would return home. 


mais **@o, quickly 1” 
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On reaching a waterfall, therefore, 
where the naviguble part of the river 
ended and its broken course through 
Bevan’s Gully began, he landed without 
any show of haste, drew the canoe up on 
the bank, where he left it concealed among 
bushes, and began quietly to descend by a 
narrow footpath with which he had been 
long familiar. 

Up to that point the unhappy youth had 
entertained no definite idea as to why he 
was hurrying towards the hut of Paul 
Bevan or what he meant to say for himself 
on reaching it. But towards noon, as he 
drew near to it, the thought of Betty in 
her innocence and purity oppressed him. 
She rose before his mind’s eye like a re- 
proving angel. 

How could he ever face her with the 
dark stain of a mean theft upon his soul? 
How could he find courage to confess his 
guilt to her? or, supposing that he did not 
confess it, how could he forge the tissuc 
of lies that would be necessary to account 
for his sudden appearance, and in such 
guise—Dbloodstained, wounded, haggard, 
and worn out with fatigue and hunger? 
Such thoughts now drove him to the verge 
of despair. Even if Betty were to refrain 
from putting awkward questions, there 
was no chance whatever of Paul Bevan 
being so considerate. Was he then to at- 
tempt to deceive them, or was he to reveal 
aH? He shrank from answering the 
question, for he believed that Bevan was an 
honest man, and fearcd that he would 
have nothing further to do with him when 
he learned that he had become a common 
thief. A thief! How the idea burned into 
his heart now that the influence of strong 
drink no longer warped his judgment. 

“Has it really como to this?’ he 
muttered, gloomily. Then, as he came 
suddenly in sight of Bevan’s hut, he ex- 
claimed more cheerfully, ‘‘ Come, I’ll make 
2 clean breast of it.” 

Paul Bevan had pitched his hut on the 
top of a steep rocky mound, the front of 
which almost overhung a precipice that 
descended into a deep gully where the 
tormented river fell into a black and 
gurgling pool. Behind the hut flowed a 
streamlet, which being divided by the 
mound into a fork, ran on either side of it 
in two deep channels, so that the hut could 
only be reached by a plank bridge thrown 
across the lower or western fork. The 
forked streamlet tumbled over the preci- 
pice and descended into the dark pool 
below in the form of two tiny silver threads. 
At least it would have done so if its two 
threads had not been dissipated in misty 
spray long before reaching the bottom of 
the cliff. Thus it will be scen that the gold- 
digger occupicd an almost impregnable 
fortress, though why he had perched him- 
self in such @ position no one could guess 
and he declined to tell. It was therefore 
set down, like all his other doings, to 
eccentricity. 

Of course there was so far a pretext for 
his caution in the ‘fact that there were 
scoundrels in those regions who sometimes 
banded together and attacked people who 
were supposed to have gold-dust about 
them in large quantities, but as such 
assaults were not common, und as every one 
was cqually liable to them, there seemed no 
sufficient ground for Bevan’s excessive care 
in the selection of his fortress. 

On reaching it Tom found its owner 
cutting up some firewood near his plank- 
bride, 

‘to, Brixton!” he cried, looking up 
:rprise as the young man ad- 


vanced ; ‘‘ you seem to have bin in the 
wars. What have ’e bin fightin’ wi’, 
lad?” 

“With a bear, Paul Bevan,” replied 
Tom, sitting down on a log, with a long- 
drawn sigh. 


‘*You're used up, lad, an’ want rest; : 


mayhap you want grub also. Anyhow you 
look awful bad. No wounds, I hope, or 
bones braken, ch?” 

‘“No, nothing but a broken heart,” re- 
plied Tom, with a faint attempt to smile. 

‘‘Why, that’s a queer bit o’ you for a 
D’ar to break. If you had said it was a 
girl that broke it, now, I could have—” 

“Where is Betty?” interrupted the 


youth, quickly, with an anxious expression. | 


“In the hut, lookin’ arter the grub. 
You'll come in an’ have some, of course. 
But I’m coorious to hear about that b’ar. 
Was it far from here you met him ?” 

«Ay, just a short way this side o’ Pine 
Tree Diggings.” 

‘Pine Tree Diggin’s!” repeated Paul, 
in surprise. ‘Why, then, didn’t you go 
back to Pine Tree Diggin’s to wash your- 
self, an’ rest, instead 0’ comin’ all the way 
here?” 


“* Because— because, Paul Bevan,” said ' 


Tom, with sudden earnestness, as he gazed 
on the other’s face, ‘‘ because I’m a thief!” 
“You might be worse,” replied Bevan, 
while a peculiarly significant smile played 
for a moment on his rugged features. 
“« What do you mean?” exclaimed Tom, 
in amazement. 


will say it, she’s a good obedient gal, in 
spite of her religion, an’ a ’fectionate dar- 
ter tome. But she’d never marry a thief, 
you know. You couldn't well expect her 
to.” 

The dislike with which Tom Brixton 
regarded his companion decpened into 
loathing as he spoke, and he felt it difficult 
to curb his desire to fell the man to the 
ground, but the thought that he was 
Betty’s father soon swallowed up all other 
thoughts and feelings. He resolved in his 
own mind that, come of it what might, he 
| would certainly tell all the facts to the 
girl and then formally give her up, for ke 
agreed with Bevan at least on one point, 
namely, that he could not expect a good 
religious girl to marry a thief! 

“But you forget, Paul,” he said, after a 
few moments’ thought, ‘‘ that Betty is sure 
to hear about this affair the first time you 
have a visitor from Pine Tree Diggings.” 
| “That's true, lad, I did forget that. 

But you know you can stoutly deny that 
| it was you who did it. Say there was 


some mistake, and git up some cock-an’- 
a-bull story to confuse her. Anyhow, say 
nothing about it just now.” 

Tom was still meditating what he should 
say in reply to this, when Betty herself 
| appeared, calling her father to dinner. 
| “Now, mind, not a word about the 
| robbery,” he whispered as he rose, ‘and 
; we'll make as much as we can of the b’ar.” 
; Yes, not a word about it,” thought 
| Tom, ‘‘till Betty and I are alone, and 


““Why, you might have bin a murderer, | then—a clean breast and good-bye to her, 
you know,” replied Bevan, with a nod. | for ever!” 

The youth was so utterly disgusted with | During dinner the girl manifested more 
this cool, indifferent way of regarding the than usual sympathy with Tom Brixton. 
matter that he almost regretted having ' She saw that he was almost worn out with 
spoken. He had been condemning himself ' fatigue, and listened with intense interest 
so severcly during the latter part of his ‘ to her father’s embellished narrative of the 
journey, and the meanness of his conduct | encounter with the ‘‘ b’ar,” which narrative 
as well as its wickedness had been growing ‘ Tom was forced to interrupt and_ correct 
so dark in colour, that Bevan’s unexpectcd ‘ several times in the course of its delivery. 


-his face. 


levity took bim aback, and for a few 
seconds he could not speak. 

“Listen,” he said, at last, scizing his 
friend by the arm and looking earnestly 
into his eyes. ‘‘ Listen, and I will tell 
you all about it.” 

The man became grave as Tom went on 
with his narrative. 

“Yes, it’s a bad business,” he said, at its 
conclusion, ‘‘an uncommon bad business. 
Got a very ugly look about it.” 

“You are right, Paul,” said Tom, bow- 
ing his head, while a flush of shame covered 
“No one, I think, can be more 
fully convinced of the meanness—the sin— 
of my conduct than I am now—” 

“Oh! as to that,” returned Bevan, with 
one of his peculiar smiles, ‘‘I didn’t exactly 
mean that. You were tempted, you know, 
pretty bad. Besides, Bully Gashford is a 

ig rascal, an’ richly deserves what he got. 
No, it wasn’t that I meant—but it’s a bad 
look-out for you, lad, if they nab you. I 
knows the temper o’ them Pine Tree men, 
an’ they’re in such a wax just now that 
they’ll string you up, as sure as fate, if 
they catch you.” 
gain Tom was silent, for the lightness 
with which Bevan regarded his act of theft 
only had the effect of making him condemn 
himeelf the more. 


“But, I say, Brixton,” resumed Bevan, | 


! But this sympathy did not throw her of! 
| her guard. Remembering past visits, she 
took special care that Tom should have nc 
opportunity of being alone with her. 
| “Now, you must be off to rest,” said 
Paul Bevan, the moment his visitor laid 
| down his knife and fork, ‘‘ for, let me tel! 
| you, I may want your help before night 
| Tve got an enemy, Tom, an enemy whc 
‘has sworn to be the death o’ me, and wh 
| will be the death o’ me, I feel sure o’ that 
‘in the long run. However, I'll keep hin 
' off as long as I can. He'd have been unde: 
the sod long afore now, lad—if—if it hadn’ 
bin for my Betty. She’s a queer girl, i 
, Betty, and she’s made a queer man of he: 
old father.” 
“But who is this encmy, and when— 
what—? explain yourself.” 
| “Well, I’ve no time to explain eithe 
‘when’ or ‘what’ just now, aud you hav 
' no time to waste. Only I have had a hin 
| from a fricnd, early this morning, that m 
| enemy has discovered my whereabouts, an: 
| is following me up. But I’m ready for hir 
and right glad to have your stout arm t 
help—though you couldn't fight a babb 
just now. Lie down, I say, an’ I'l ca 
| you when you're wanted.” 
| Ceasing to press the matter, Tom entere 
|a small room, in one corner of which 
narrow bed, or bunk, was fixed. Flingin 


with an altered expression, ‘‘ nota word of » himself on this, he was fast asleep in let 
all this to Betty. You haven’t much ‘than two minutes. ‘‘ Kind nature’s swe 
chance with her as it is, although I do my | restorer”’ held him so fast that for thre 
best to back you up; but if she came to | hours he lay precisely as he fell, withon 
know of this affair, you’d not have the! the slightest motion, save the slow ar 
ghost of a chance at all—for you know the | regular heaving of his broad chest. 

gal is religious, more’s the pity, though I| At the end of that.time he was rude! 
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shaken by a strong hand. The guilty are 
alwayseasily startled. Springing from his 
couch he had seized Bevan by the throat 
before he was quite awake. 

“Hist! man, not quite so fast,” gasped 
his host, shaking him off. ‘Come, they've 
turned up sooner than I expected.” 

““What—who ?’? said Brixton, looking 
round. 

“My enemy, of coorse, an’ a gang of 
redskins to help him. They expect to 
catch ns asleep, But they'll find out their 
mistake soon enough. That lad there 
brought me the news, and, you see, he an’ 
Betty are getting things ready.” 

Tom glanced through the slightly opened 
doorway, as he tightened his belt, and saw 
Betty and a boy of about fourteen years of 
age standing at a table busily engaged 
lading several old-fashioned horse-pistols 
with buckshot. 

““Who’s the boy ?” asked Tom. 

“They call him Tolly. Isaved thelittle 
chap once from a grizzly b’ar, an’ he’s a 
grateful feller, you see—has run along way 
to give me warnin’ in time. Come, here’s 
ashot-gun for you charged wi’ slugs. I’m 
not allowed to use ball, you must know, 
‘cause Betty thinks that balls kill an’ slugs 
aly wound! I humour the little gal, you 
se, for she’s a good darter to me. We've 
both on us bin lookin’ forward to this day, 
for we knowed it must come sooner or 
later. an’ I made her a promise that when 
it did come I’d only defend the hut wi’ 
dogs. But slugs ain't bad shot at close 
mage, when aimed low.” 

The man gave a sly chuckle and a huge 
wink as he said this, and entered the large 
rom of the hut. 

Betty was very pale andsilent. She did 
wet even look up from the pistol she was 
lading when Tom entered. The boy Tolly, 
towever, looked at his tall, strong figure 
vith evident satisfaction. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, ramming down a 
charge of slugs with great energy ; ‘‘ we'll 
bw able to make a good fight without your 
srvices, Betty. Won't we, old man?” 

The pects pur question was addressed to 
Psol Bevan, between whom and the boy 
there was evidently strong affection. 

“Yes, Tolly,’”’ replied Bevan, with a 
pleasant nod, ‘‘ three men are quite enough 
for the defence of this here castle.” 

“But, I say, old man,” continued the 
boy, chaking a powder-horn before his face, 
“the powder’s all done. Where’ll I git 
core? ”? 

A look of anxiety flitted across Bevan’s 


“It's in the magazine. I got a fresh 
eg last week, an’ thought it safest to put 
= there till required—an’ haven’t I gone an’ 
jorgot to fetch it in!” 

“Well, that don’t need to trouble you,” 
mturned the boy; ‘‘just show me the 
magazine, an’ I?ll go an’ fetch it in.” 

“The magazine ’s over the bridge,” said 
Bevan. ‘“‘ I dug it there for safety. Come, 
Tom, the keg’s too heavy for the boy. I 
must fetch it myself, and you must guard 
the bridge while I do it.” 

He went out quickly as he spoke, fol- 
kewed by Tom and Telly. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and the 
torks of the little stream glittered like two 
ines of silver at the bottom of their rugged 
‘i on either side of the hut. The plank- 
bridge had been drawn up on the bank. 
With the aid of his two allies Bevan 

quickly thrust it over the gulf, and, with- 

zt a moment's hesitation, sprang across. 

hile Tom stood at the inner end, ready 

) with s double-barrelled gun to cover his 
L 


friend’s retreat if necessary, he saw | said the boy, with a grin. ‘Come, you'd 


Bevan lift a trapdoor not thirty yards dis- | 


tant and disappear. A few seconds, and 
he reappeared with a keg on his shoulder. 
All remained perfectly quiet in the dark 
woods around. The babbling rivulet alone 
broke the silence of night. Bevan seemed 
to glide over the ground, he trod so 
softly. . 
- _ ‘There’s another,” he whispered, placing 
the keg at Tom’s feet, and springing back 
towards the magazine. Again he disap- 
eared, and, as before, reissued from the 
Pole with the second keg on his shoulder. 


Suddenly a phantom seemed ta glide from ; 
the bushes and fell him to the earth. | 


He dropped without even a cry, and so 
swift was the act that his friends had not 
time to move a finger to prevent it. Tom, 
however, discharged both barrels of his 
gun at the spet where.the phantom seemed 
to disappear, and Tolly Trevor discharged a 
horse-pistol in the same direction. In- 
stantly a rattling volley was fired from the 
woods, and balls whistled all round the 
defenders of the hut. 

Most men in the circumstances would 
have sought shelter, but Tom Brixton's 
spirit was of that utterly reckless character 
that refuses to count the cost before action. 
Betty’s father lay helpless on the ground 
in the power of his enemies! That was 
enough for Tom. He leaped across the 
bridge, scized the fallen man, threw him 
on. his shoulder, and had almost regained 
the bridge, when three painted Indians 
uttered a hideous war-whoop and sprang 
after him. 

Fortunately, having just empticd their 
guns, they could not prevent the fugitive 
from crossing the bridge, but they reached 
it before there was time to draw in the 

lank, and were about to follow, when 

‘olly Trevor planted himself in front of 
them with a double-barrelled horse-pistol 
in each hand. 

“We don’t want you here, you—red— 
faced—baboons!” he cried, pausing be- 
tween each of the last three words to dis- 
charge a shot, and emphasising the last 
word with one of the pistols, which he 
hurled with such precision that it took full 
effect on the bridge of the nearest red 
man’s nose. All three fell, but rose again 
with a united screech and fled back to the 
bushes. 

A few moments more and the bridge was 
drawn back, and Paul Bevan was borne 
into the hut amid ascattering fire from the 
assailants, which, however, did no damage. 

To the surprise and eonsternation of 
Tally, who entered first, Betty was found 
sitting on a chair with blood trickling 
from her left ann. A ball entering 
through the window had grazed her, and 
she sank down, partly from the shock, 
coupled with alarm. She recovered, how- 
ever, on sceing her father carried in, 
sprang up, and ran to him. 

‘‘Only stunned, Betty,” said Tom; 
‘will be all right soon, but we must rouse 
him, for the scoundrels will be upon us in 
aminute. What—what’s this—wounded ?” 

“Only a scratch. Don’t mind me. 
Father! dear father—rouse up. They 
will be here—oh ! rouse up, dear father.” 

But Betty shook him in vain. 

“Qut o’ the way, J know how to stir 
him up,” said Tolly, coming forward with 
a pail of water and sending the contents 
violently into his friend’s face—thus 
drenching him from head to foot. 

The result was that Paul Bevan sneezed 
and, sitting up, looked astonished. 


“Ha! I thought that ud fetch you,” 


better look alive if you don’t want to lose 
yer scalp.” 

“Ho! ho!” exclaimed Bevan, rising 
with a sudden look of intelligence and 
staggering to the door, ‘‘here, give me 
the old sword, Betty, and the blunderbuss. 
Now then.” 

He went out at the door, and Tom 
Brixton was following, when the gir 
stopped him. 

“‘Oh! Mr. Brixton,” she said, ‘do not 
kill any one if you can help it.” 

“T won't if I can help it. But listen, 
Betty,” said the youth, hurriedly seizing 
the girl’s hand. ‘I have tried hard to 
speak with you alone to-day to tell you 
that I am guilty, and to say good-bye for 
ever.” * 

“Guilty ! what do you mean ?” she ex- 
claimed, in bewildered surprise. 

“No time to explain, I may be shot, 
you know, or taken prisoner, though the 
latter’s not likely. In any case remember 
that I confess myself guilty! God bless 
you, dear, dear girl.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he ran toa 
hollow on the top of the mound where his 
friend and Tolly were already enscouced, 
and whence they could see every part of 
the clearing around the little fortress. 

“T see the reptiles,” whispered Bevan, 
as Tom joined them. ‘They are muster- 
ing for an attack on the south side. Just 
what I wish,” he added, with a suppressed 
chuckle, ‘for I’ve got a pretty little 
arrangement of cod-hooks and man-traps 
in that direction.” 

As he spoke several dark figures were 
seen gliding among the trees. A moment 
later, and these made a quick silent rush 
over the clearing to gain the slight shelter 
of the shrubs that fringed the streamlet. 

‘Just so,” remarked Bevan, in an 
undertone, when a crash of branches told 
that one of his traps had taken effect, ‘an’ 
from the row I should guess that two have 
gone into that hole at the same time. Ha! 
that’s a fish hooked!” he added, as a short 
sharp yell of pain, mingled with surprise, 
suddenly increased the noise. 

“‘ An’ there goes another!” whispered 
Tolly, scarcely able to contain himself with 
delight at such an effective yet compara- 
tively bloodless way of embarrassing their 
foes. 

*‘And another,” added Bevan; ‘‘ but 
look out now; they’ll retreat presently. 
Give ’em a dose o’ slug as they go back, 
but take ’em low, lads—about the feet and 
ankles. It’s only a fancy of my dear little 
gal, but I like to humour her fancies.” 

Bevan was right. Finding that they 
were not only surrounded by hidden pit- 
falls, but caught by painfully sharp little 
instruments, and entangled among cord- 
age, the Indians used their scalping-knives 
to free themselves, and rushed back again 
towards the wood, but before gaining its 
shelter they received the slug-dose above 
referred to, and instantly filled the air with 
shrieks of rage rather than of pain. At 
that moment a volley was fired from the 
other side of the fortress, and several balls 
passed close over the defenders’ heads. 

‘Surrounded and outnumbered!” ex- 
claimed Bevan, with something like a 
groan. 

As he spoke another but more distant 
volley was heard, accompanied by shouts 
of anger and confusion among the men 
who were assaulting the fortress. 

‘The attackers are attacked,” exclaimed 
Bevan, in surprise, ‘‘ I wonder who by.” 

He looked round for a reply but only 
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saw the crouching figure of Tolly beside 
him. 

“ Where’s Brixton ’” he asked. 

“Bolted into the hut,” answered the 
boy. 

“ Betty,” exclaimed Tom, springing into 
the little parlour or hall, where he found 
the poor girl on her knees, ‘‘ you are safe 
now. I heard the voice of Gashford, and 
the Indians are flying. But I too must fly. 
T am guilty, as I have said, but my crime 
is not worthy of death, yet death is the 
award, and, God knows, I am not fit to die. 
Once more—farewell.” 

He spoke rapidly and was turning to go 
without even venturing to look at the girl, 
when she said, 

“« Whatever your crime may be, remember 
that there is a Saviour from sin. Stay! 
You cannot leap the creek, and even if you 
did you would be caught, for I hear voices 
near us. Come with me.” 

She spoke in a tone of decision that com- 
pelled obedience. Lifting a trapdoor in 
the floor she bade her lover descend. He 
did so, and found himsclf in a cellar half 
full of lumber and with several casks 
ranged round the walls. The girl followed, 
removed one of the casks, and disclosed a 
hole behind it. 

“It is small,” she said, quickly, ‘ but 
you will be able to force yourself through. 
Inside it enlarges at: once to a low tunnel, 
along which you will creep for a hundred 
yards, when you will res open air in a 
dark, rocky dell close to the edge of the 
precipice above the river. Descend to its 
‘bed, and, when free, yse your freedom to 
escape from death—but, much more, to 
escape from sin. Go, quickly!” 

Tom Brixton would fain have delayed to 
seize and kiss his preserver’s hand, but the 
sound of voices overhcad warned him to 
make haste. Without a word he dropped 
on hands and knees and thrust himself 
through the aperture. Betty replaced the 
cask, returned to the upper room, and closed 
the trapdoor just a few minutes before 
her father ushered Gashford and his party 
into the hut. 


(To be continued.) 
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PASTIMES IN OTHER 
LANDS. 


Tv; rising generation of this our’own happy 
land may well congratulate themselves that 
their lot has been cast in so favoured a clime. 
Not to mention the many other causes for which 
they have reason to thankful, one, and 
possibly in their eyes not the smallest, is the 
fact of the wealth of games and sports which have 
been invented with the object of passing away a 
dull hour or giving relief and relaxation to the 
tired mind and strength and vigour to the body. 
That England is the land par excellence of 
cricket—and indeed the only land where it is 
the exception and not the rule to finda youngster 
who has not known at least the privilege of 
sworing a duck’s egg, even if he has not been 
able to distinguish himself in the cricket-field 
in a yet more noteworthy manner—is of itself 
something to be thankful for. 

Sceing, then, that we are so fortunate, it will 
pcthaps not be amiss to spend half an hour or so 
in glancing at some of the sports and pastimes 
in vogue in countries afar off and leas favoured 
than our own. 

If you will took to the illustration on p. 437, 
you will notice in the top right-hand corner a 
representation of a Japanese game at ball which 
bears considerable resemblance to the game of 
polo as it is played in the more civilised countries 
of + rld at the present time. 


SPORTS AND 


In Japan the game has doubtless been in 
existence for ages, for it must be remembered 
that China and Japan possessed a civilisation 
almost as advanced as that which they enjoy in 
the present day, at a time when our own country 
was the habitation principally of wild beasts with 
a few scattered tribes of half-naked barbarians. 

Many of the games of the little Japs are simi- 
lar to those indulged in by the little Britons, 
such as kite-flying, in which, like their Chinese 
neighbours, they are great adepts, shuttlecock, 
the foot being as often used for the purpose of 
keeping the toy in the air as the bat, hoop-bowl- 
ing, and so on, whilst the grown-up Japanese 
principally take plstenre in wrestling matches, 
or in playing at dice, ete. 

In addition ‘the clderly Jap finds great solace 
in his pipe—a very small one, with a bowl con- 
taining the tiniest pinch of exceedingly mild 
tobacco. The Japanese draws the smoke into 
his lungs at one inhalation, then places the pipe 
in its case and slowly lets the smoke escape 
throngh his nostrils. Thirty or forty of these 
pipes are his usual morning's quantum, 

‘o return, however, to the illustration. Here 
are two Japanese engaged in playing ball, and 
how they manage to keep on the puny little 
ponies which they bestraddle, hampered as they 
are by every inconvenience that could unfit 
them for horsemanship, and at the same time 
pick up the ball and manceuvre their ponies so 
that each may escape from his adversary, is a 
mystery to the Englishman accustomed, as a 
matter of course, to semething like horses and 
horsemanship. 

In the first place, the huge stiff leather flaps 
which hang on each side of the clumsy saddle 
quite preveut the rider from guiding the horse 
by the delicate pressure of the knee in favour 
with riders in our own land, and the reins are 
principally of value in keeping the equestrian in 
his place in the saddle, a greater purt of his 
weight generally resting upon them. This ill- 
treatment has the effect of rendering the horses’ 
mouths as hard as possible, and the bit is so weak 
that one can scarcely imagine the animal to be 
controlled at all by it. 

By dint, however, of clinging to the reins, and 
thrusting his feet into the huge stirrups, the 
Japanese does somehow manage to stick on, and 
to maneuvre his straw-shod quadruped in the 
game we are describing. 

A space of ground is set off, at each end of 
which is placed a couple of uprights somewhat 
after the fashion of the goals at football, and 
from the crossbar depends ‘a screen, in the centre 
of which is a hole with a bag of network at the 
back. 

The object of the players is to pick up the ball 
with a long-handled weapon, a sort of cross 
between a racket, spoon, and hockey-stick, and 
place it in the bag at their adversaries’ goal, the 
said adversaries doing all they can meanwhile 
to knock the ball out of the racket and carry it 
to the opposite goal. 

The game is played with great gusto in Japan, 
sides being formed, and parti-coloured uniforms 
adopted, as with us in our game of football. * 

Near neighbours of the Fijians, who have 
been referred to in a former paper, are the Ton- 
gese, who inhabit the group of islands marked 
In most maps as the Friendly Islands. 

A powerful race are these Tongese, and a war- 
like, but deserving of the name given to their 
islands by the early navigators as far at least 
as their neighbours the Fijians are concerned, 
for on more than one occasion when rebel- 
lions have arisen in that country, the Tongese 
have stepped in and restored order, and re- 
pared the (iovernment in its normal position. 

Ve are speaking, of course, of bygone times, for 
now that Fiji is a part of our own empire such 
help, it is needless to state, is not likely to be 
required. 

The Tongese, amongst other games, have 
several which require considerable dexterity of 
hand for their proper performance. One of these 
resembles very much the familiar exhibition of 
professional jugglers, occasionally to be seen 
at the places of amusement, and common 
enough in the streets of London some years 
since, though of late yoars this class of, free 


ss 
entertainment appears to have dropped entirely 
out of fashion. 

It consists in throwing up a number of balls 
and causing them to describe a series of figures 
in the air. The Tongese will throw up five balls 
in this manner, passing them from hand to hand, 
and always contriving to keep them in motion 
without suffering either to fall to the ground. 

At the same time he sings a song, each 
cadence of which corresponds with the throwing 
of the ball from one hand to the other, and for 
every verse that is finished without au error one 
point is scored. 

Another game (that represented in the illus- 
tration) is Played very much after the fashion of 
the cup and ball of our childhood, but requires 
much greater skill on the part of the per- 
former. 

In place of the “cup” he has a stick, a foot 
or a foot and a half in length, through one end 
of which is run a piece of hard wood about 
three inches long. Toth ends of the short piece . 
are sharply pointed. 

The player throws up the ball with his left 
hand, catching it upon one of these points, 
whence it is again jerked into the air, and the 
stick being meanwhile turned, the ball is 
caught upon the opposite point of the cross- 

iece as it descends. This performance he will 
eep up for an astonishing length of time. 

‘The Tongese also go in extensively for ath- 
letic sports, some of which are almost as rough 
as—forgive the simile, O ye Rugbeians !—the 
game of football as played after the rules in 
vogue at your celebrated school. 

Boxing and wrestling are amongst these, 
both of which are carried on in accordance with 
well-defined rules, and with the greatest good- 
humour on either side. 

In the latter case the correct thing is not to. 
challenge any particular individual, but to step 
into the middle of the ring, and, imitating the 

ntomime occasionally indulged in by bellicose 

‘adies in tho back slums of our civilised citics, 

strike the bent elbow of the left arm vigorously 

with the right hand. This is construed into & 

challenge to the world in general to test its 
rowess against the challenger. 

The challenge having accepted, the 
antagonists, first attending to the fastenings of 
the ynatoo belts which they wear about their 
waists, advance slowly towards each other. 
Then, grasping his opponent’s belt with a hand 
on each side, the wrestler exerts all his strength 
with the object of lifting up his antagonist and. 
hurling him on his back to the ground. 

If the wrestlers find themselves equally 
matched it is permissible to leave off by mutual 
consent, and a man once beaten may not wrestle 
a second time in thé same day. 


(To be continued.) 
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A’ the school where ‘ego puer” first ac- 
quired a classic tone 

(A tone which long has vanished, if the truth 
were fully known), 

There was then in vogue a custom, which I’ve 
never met elsewhere, 

And I often in my boyhood wished I had not 
met it there. 


It was this: all books, et cwtera, that boys or 
masters found, 

Were takey by the finder to be placed within 
the Pound.” 

The plan had this convenience, that a boy knew 
where to look 

When he couldn’t put his hand upon a missing 
hat or book, 


MY 


By THE AtTuOI 


THE “POUND.” 


So in case an Anthon’s Sallust to the pound had 
been consigned, 

The book itself was found, but then the boy 
who owned it fined. 

Twas cruel work to know your bat was lying 
safe and sound, 

But you could not raise the twopence to redeem 
it from the pound. 


“An admirable plan, indeed,” I hear the 
parents say, 

“©To teach boys to be tidy and to put their 
things away.” 

Well, possibly it was, and then the fellows’ tines 
all went 

To cricket funds, and so we knew the money was 
well spent, 


FRIEND SMITH 


or “Tue Firra Fors at St. Dominic's, 


But hear the sequel: cricket funds one year 
were very low ; 
, By a curious coincidence boys’ things began to- 
go 
l By dozens to the pound ; the fines absorbed all 
floating cash, 
| Till one by one the fellows went financially to 
; smash, 
| 
| The solution of the mystery one day was brought 
to light ; 
{ Some cricketing enthusiasts used to make de- 
scents at night, 
, Impounding things from fellows’ desks whilst 
they were safe in bed ; 
; So the pound was then abolished and subscrip- 
| tions raised instead. 
: Paci Buage. 


*s,"” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—HOW I SUFFERED A RELAPSE, WHICH DID ME GOOD. 


age gentleman who entered the room 

was a middle-aged man, of strikin, 
appearanca, In face and person he seem 
worn and feeble. He walked with a slight 
stoop ; his cheeks were hollow and slightly 
flushed, and his brow was furrowed by lines 
which would have appeared deep even ina 
much older man. But as soon as he began 
to talk his face lit up, his eyes sparkled, 
and there was a ring in his voice which 
was more like Jack Smith himeelf than his 
older and more sedate namesake. 

For this stranger, I guessed at once, 
must be the Mr. Smith with whom Jack 
lodged. 7 

At sight of him Billy sto; abruptl: 
in the middle of his ipso putting 
his hand up to his forelock, saluted him 
with his usunl familiar grin. 

“Ab, William, my worthy friend, you 
here?” the gentleman said, almost gaily, 
asheentered. ‘I heard I should find you 
on duty. You must introduce me to this 
sick g>ntleman, and ask him if I shall dis- 
turk him.” 

Billy grinned in a confused sort of way, 
not knowing exactly how to do the honours. 
Then, looking at me and jerking his thumb 
in the direction of the stranger, he said, 
“This here’s him from downstairs!” 

The gentleman approached my bedside 
and said, gently, ‘‘ Am I disturbing you ? 
I found a note from my fellow-lodger 
when I got in just now, asking me to call 
up and see how you were getting on.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said I. 
hope you can stay a bit.” 

“ Certainly; I’ve nothing to do.” 

Billy, however, did not apparently favour 
this suggestion. 

“ This ‘ere fellow,” said he, pointing to 
me, ‘‘ ain’t to jaw, mister!” 

“ Quite right, William,” said the genttle- 
man; ‘I'll see he doesn’t. I'll do all 
the talking and he shall do the listening. 
‘You can go down to my room and make 
my bed ready for me and tidy up.” 

The boy looked dubiously first at the 


«f! 


speaker, then at me, as if he was not quite 
sure about the propriety of allowing me 
out of his sight, but finally obeyed. 

“There's a trusty youngster for you!” 
said the gentleman, laughing, as he dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ Young Smith couldn’t have 
found a safer nurse for you anywhere.” 

“I believe you are right,” said I. 

“And how are you feeling ? 
looking better than when I saw you last, 
anyhow.” 

“J. never saw you before, did I?” I 
asked. 

“No, you didn’t; but I saw you when 
you were brought in here the other even- 
ing. However, as Billy says, you mustn’t 
talk now. I suppose you heard me order 
him to make my bed. I always go to bed 
every morning at eleven. 
and I are like Box and Cox, you know; 
he’s away all day, I’m away all night. 
Just when he’s finishing up work Tm 
beginning.” 

“TI wondor you can keep awake all the 
night,” I said. 

**Not more wonderful than you keeping 
awake all day, my boy. In fact, there’s 
not much chance of a poor literary hack 
sleeping over his work. Now I wonder, 
when you read your hewspaper in the 
morning, if you ever think of what has to 
be done to produce it. If you only did, I 
dare say you would find it more interest- 
ing than it often scems.”” 

And then my companion Jaunched out 
into a lively description of the work of a 
newspaper office, and of the various stages 
in the 


pen and ink in the sub-editor’s room to 


Young Smith ; 


roduction of a paper, from the ; 


‘friend his namesake—rattled on in this. 
‘strain, more for the sake of keeping me 
‘interested and amused than any other 
' reason. Still, his talk was something better 
‘ than idle chatter, and I began to feel that 
| here at last, among all my miscellaneous 
: acquaintance, was 8 man worth knowing. 
e left me no chance of talking myse! 


You're.) but rattled on from one topic to another 


in a way which left me quite free to listen 
or not as I liked, and finally rose, much to 
my regret, to go. 

| «Now I must be off, or I shall have 
| Billy up to hunt me off. Good-bye, my 
‘boy; glad to see you doing so well. 
You’ve a lot to be thankful for, and of 
| course you are.” 

“Will you come again ?” I asked. 

“Gladly; that is, if Billy allows me,” 
said he, laughing, and nodding kindly as he 
left the room. 

“No wonder,” thought I, as I listened to 
his footsteps going downstairs—‘‘no wonder 
Jack Smith found these lodgings pleasanter 
; than Beadle 7 

I saw Mr. ith frequently during the 
| next few days. He usually came up to sit 
' with me for half an hour or so in the morn- 
| ing, and was always the same cheery and 
| interesting companion. 

And yet I could not quite make him out. 
For when not talking or smiling his face 
used to wear a look of habitual trouble and 
restlesencss, which made me suspect he was 
either making an effort to be cheery before 
{me, or else that he was the victim of a 
‘constant battle between good spirits and 


bad. 
: However, just as I was getting to feel 


; the printed, folded, and delivered news- ! intimate with him, and looking forward to 
| paper which lies on one’s breakfast-table , hear more about him than I had yet learned, 
every morning. I wish I could repeat it | my recovery came toe sudden and rather 
all for the benefit of the reader, for few | serious halt. ; 
subjects are more interesting; but it would; I was lying one evening propped up in 
take more time than we have to spare to’ my bed, with my dam: arm feeling 
do so. ‘ comparatively comfortable, and myself in 
|. Of course Mr. Smith the elder—for so I a particularly jovial frame of mind as I 
had to call him to distinguish him from my , listened to Jack Smith attempting to instil. 
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into the mind of the volatile Billy the art 
of spelling d-o-g—dog. 

“Now, Billy,” said the instructor, ‘you'll 
never get on at this rate. That letter 
yours pointing at is a B for Billy, and not 
a D.’ 

“That there B’s a caution,” growled the 
boy ; ‘‘ he’s always a-turnin’ up.” 

*¢ Time you knew him, then,” said Smith. 
“Now show us the D.”” 

Billy cocked his head a little to one side 
and took a critical survey of the alphabet 
before him. His eye passed once down and 
once up the procession, then looking up at 
Jack with a grin, he said, 

‘‘He’s ’iding, I reckon, governor. That 
At dorg ’ll have to start with a B after 


Our laughter at this philosophic obser- 
vation was interrupted by an unwonted 
footstep on the stairs outside. It certainly 
was not Mr. Smith, for he was out at his 
work; nor was it the doctor, our only other 
visitor, for he always came up two steps at 
a time, and his boots always squeaked. 
Who could our visitor be ? 

“Come in,” called Smith, as a knock 
sounded on the door. 

To my utter astonishment and concern, 
Hawkesbury, with his sweetest smile, en- 
tered the room. 

How had he found out my retreat? 
What did he want here ? What would Jack 
Smith say ? These were the questions which 
rushed through my mind as he closed the 
door behind him and walked into the room. 

I glanced round at Jack. There was 
written anything but peace in his coun- 
tenance, while Billy glared like a young 
bulldog ready to spring on the intruder. 

‘Well, Batcholor,” said Hawkesbury, in 

his blandest voice, addressing me and 
ignoring everybody else; ‘‘ you'll be sur- 
prised to see me here. The fact is, I 
couldn’t feel happy till I came to see you 
and tell you how sorry I wus for your acci- 
dent.” 
. My few days’ confinement and the 
opportunity for meditation they had 
afforded had served to give me an insight 
into Hawkesbury’s character which made 
me treat this speech suspiciously. I replied 
nothing, and felt very uncomfortable. 

“It was most unfortunate,” proceeded 
Hawkesbury, helping himself to the chair. 
“You know— ” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Smith at this 

int, in a tone which made me start; ‘this 
is my room, Hawkesbury, and I must ask 
you to go.” 

The visitor’s face clouded with a quick 
shade of vexation, but immediately regained 
its chronic sanile, as he said, 

“‘ Ah, Smith! I should have said it was 
my friend Batchclor I came to see, not 
you.” 

“You’re no friend of his,” retorted 
Smith, with rising wrath. 

“Do you hear, nob,” broke in Billy, 
unable to restrain himself any longer; 
“* you ain’t a-wanted here.” 

awkesbury looked round with 
amused smile. 

“Really,” said he, ‘a most gratifying 
reecption, and from a most unexpected 
quarter. Er—excuse me, Smith, I'm afraid 
it’s rather a strange request—would 
you mind allowing me to havo a little 
private conversation with my friend ?” 

‘*No,” replied Smith, firmly. 

“Really,” said Hawkesbury. 
appeal to Batchelor himself.” 

“‘T shall answer for Batchelor,” said 
Smith, not giving me time to reply. 
“Leave my room, please.” 


an 


“T must 


| 


“Do youhear? You leave the bloke’s 
room,” cried Billy. ‘*’Ef you don’t you'll 
get a topper.” 

Hawkesbury, whose colour had been 
rising during the last few moments, and 
whose assurance had gradually been desert- 
ing him, now turned round with a cere- 
monious smile to the last speaker as he 
rose to his feet and said, 

“If you desire it, 1'll go. I can submit 
to be ordered off by a shoeblack, but the 
son of 8 convict is—” 

With clenched fist and crimson face Jack 
gave a sudden bound towards the speaker. 
But as suddenly he checked himself and 
walked gently to my bed, where I had 
started up ready to spring to my feet and 
back up my friend in what seemed a certain 

uarre! 

«What a cad Iam,” he murmured, as he 
bent over me, and motioned me gently 
back to my pillow, ‘‘ but tho fellow nearly 
drives me mad.” 

I was too exhausted by my effort to say 
anything. 

ack remained by my side while the 
unwelcome visitor slowly walked to the 
door. But if one of Hawkesbury’s enemies 
was disposed of, another remained. Billy, 
who had been a fuming and _ speechless 
witness of this last scene, now boiled over 
completely and was to be kept in check no 
onger. 

‘asting no words, he made a wild dash 
at the retreating intruder and closed with 
him. He would have closed with a lion, I 
firmly believe, if a lion had made himself 
obnoxious to Jack Smith. 

Hawkesbury turned suddenly to receive 
the assault ; an angry flush overspread his 
face, his hands clenched, and next moment 
Billy recled back bleeding and almost 
senseless into the middle of the room, and 
the visitor had gone. 

This was the event which put a check on 
my recovery. 

To lie helpless and see Jack Smith in- 
sulted before my face would have been bad 
enough, but to hear him taunted with the 
very secret I had so miserably and 
treacherously let out was more than I could 
endure. ~ 

I don’t know what I did that evening, I 
was so weak and so excited. I have vague 
recollections of breaking out into passion- 
ate self-reproaches and wild entreaties for 
forgiveness; and of Jack Smith with pale 
and troubled face bending over me trying 
to soothe me, imploring me to be still, 
telling me twenty times there was nothing 
left to forgive. And then in the middle of 
the scene the doctor arrived, with serious 
face and hushed voice. He felt my pulse 
more carefully than ever, and took my 
temperature not once only, but several 
times. There was a hurried consultation 
in the corner of the room, of which all I 
heard was the words ‘‘ most unfortunate ” 
and ‘‘fever.” My usual supper of bread- 
and-butter and an egg gave place to a cup 
of beef-tea, of which F could scarcely taste, 
and after that some medicine. Jack, with 
a face more solemn than ever, made his 
bed at the foot of mine, and smoothed my 
pillow for me and whispered, 

“Be sure and call if you want anything.” 

Then everything was silent and dark, and 
I began to realise that I was ill. I shall 
never forget that night. I tossed restlessly 
and ceaselessly all through it, In what- 
ever position I lay I found no relief. My 
arm seemed to pain me more than ever 
before, my head ached, I was nearly 
suffocated with heat. And my mind was 
as restless as my body. One after another 


the follies and meannesses, the failures and 
sins of my life in London, rose up before me 
and stared me in the face. Try all I would I 
could not get rid of them. I tried to think 
of other things—of books I had read, of 
stories I hud heard, of places I had seen, 
of Stonebridge House, of Brownstroke— 
but no, the thought of my pitiful career in 
London, my debts, my evil acquaintances, 
my treachery to my friend, would come 
and come and come, and drive out all else. 
And all the while I seemed to sce Jack’s 
solemn face looking reproachfully at mo 
from the bottom of the bed, just as it had 
looked at me that morning weeks ago at 
Hawk Street. Once, instead of being at 
the bottom of the bed, I found it close be- 
side me, saying, A 

‘What is it, old boy?” 

“Eh? nothing. I didn’t call.” 

“Yes you did. ‘ Do try and lie still and 
get some rest.” 

Lie still! As soon tell the waves to lie 
still in the storm as expect me, with my 
fever-tossed body and mind, to rest ! 

So the night wore on, and when tho 
morning light straggled through the win- 
dow it found me in a raging fever and 
Gelirious. 

. . * ° . 

I must pass over the weeks that followed. 
Iwas very ill—as ill, so they told me after- 
wards, as I well could be, and live, 

Jack watched me incessantly. I don’t 
know what arrangement he came to at 
Hawk Street, but while I was at my worst 
he never left my bedside day or night. 

No one else was allowed up, except oc- 
casionally ‘Billy, to relieve guard. With 
these two nurses to tend me—and never a 
patient had two such guardian angels !— 

battled with my fever and came through it. 

I came through it an altered being. 

Surely—this was the thought with which 
I returned to health—we boys, sent up to 
rough it in London, are not, after all, mere 
slung stones. There is some One who cares 
for us, some One who comes after us when 
we go astray, some One who saves us when 
we are at the point of falling, if we will 
but cry, in true penitence, to Him! 

I had had many and grievous lessons 
before I had found it out; but now I had, 
life seemed a new thing to me! 

As my convalescence advanced and my 
bodily ‘strength returned, my spirits rose 
within me, and I felt eager to be back at 
my post at Hawk Street. However, I had 
to exercise some patience yet. Meanwhile, 
with Billy (and occasionally Mr. Smith) as 
my companion by day, and Jack by night, 
the time could hardly hang heavily. 

‘Well, Billy,” I said one morning when 
the doctor had ‘been and told me that next 
week I might be allowed to sit up for an 
hour or so a day, ‘‘I shall soon be rid of 
this bed. I don’t know what would have 
become of me if it hadn’t been for you and 
Jack Smith.” 

‘Ga on,” said Billy, who, with his tongue 
in one check and his face twisting into all 
sorts of contortions, was sitting writing an 
exercise in a copy-book, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what you're torlin’ about.” 

‘Oh yes I do, though,” I replied, un- 
derstanding that this was Billy’s modest 
way of disclaiming any merit. 

“More’n you didn’t when you was ’avin’ 
the fever!” observed the boy. 

“What?” I inquired. ‘‘ Was I talking 
much when I was ill?” 

“You was so,” said Billy, ‘a-joring 
and a-joring and a-joring same as you 
never heard a bloke.” 

“What was I saying ?” I asked, feeling 
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a little uneasy as to what I might have 


said in my delirium. 


however, was that which referred to my 
stopping the little girl’s runaway pony at 


“Tt was that day I walked over to try and 
find you out—just before we came up to 
London, you know. I was walking back 
to Brownstroke, and met the pony bolting 
down the road.” 

Jack seemed suddenly very much inte- 
rested. ‘* What sort of little girl was it 7” 
he asked. 

“T can’t exactly tell you. She was so 
frightened I had hardly time to look at 
her. But—” 

‘‘ What sort of pony ?” asked Jack. 

“A grey one—and a jolly little animal, 
too!” I said. ‘‘ But why do you ask ?” 

“Only,” said Jack, with a peculiar smile, 
“because it strikes me very forcibly the 
young person in question was my sister, 
that’s all!” 

“What!” I exclaimed, in amazement, 
“your sister !—the little girl of the photo- 
graph! Oh, Jack, how extraordinary!” 


“Bily made a wild dash at the retreating intruder and closed with him.” 


“You was a-swearin’ tremenjus,” said 
the boy. 
“Was I?” 
heard it all. 
“Yes, and you was a-torkin’ about 
your Crowses, and Wollopses, and Double- 
daisies, and sich like. And you was a- 
tellin’ that there ’Orksbury (which I’d like 
to do for the animal, so I would) as you 
was a convex son, and he wasn't to tell 
no one for fear Mashing should ’ear of it. 
And you was a-crying out for your friend 
Smith to shine your boots, and tellin’ him 
you wouldn’t do it never no more. And 
you was a-singin’ out that there was a little 
gal a-bein’ run away with on a Rony and 
ou was 


you must go and stop ’im. 

a-jawin’, rather.” 
help laughing at his de- 
its details reminded me 


Alas! Jack would have 


I could Hardly. 


scription, thou, 
sadly of my old follies and their conse- 
qnences. 

The most extraordinary raving of all, 


Packworth years ago—an incident I don't | 
believe I had ever once thought of since. 

It was curious, too, that now it was called | 
to memory I thought of the adventure a 
good deal, and wished I knew what had 
become of the owner of that festive little 
pony. I determined to tell Jack about it 
when he came home. 

“What do you think, Jack?” I said, as 
he was tucking me up for the night. 
“Billy has been telling me what I was 
talking about in my fever, and says one 
thing I discoursed about was a little girl 
who was pens run away with by a pony.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, laughing; ‘I heard 
that. It was quite a new light for you, old 
man, to be dreaming of that sort of roman- 
tic thing.” 

«But it really happened once,” I said. 

“No! where? I thought the Henniker 
and Mrs. Nash were the only lady friends 
you ever had? Where was it?” 

“‘ At Packworth, of all places,” I said. 


“It is queer,” said Jack; ‘but it’s a 
fact all the same. I heard about it when 
I was last home. The pony took fright, 
so they told me, and—wasn’t there a nurse 
with her?” 

“Yes, there was.’” 

“Yes; that was Mrs. Shield. The pony 
took fright as she was walking beside it, 
and Mary would have come to grief to a 
dead certainty, so they both say, if a young 
gentleman hadn't rushed up and stopped 
it. Why, Fred, old man,” said he, taking 
my hand, ‘‘I little thought I owed you all 
that!” 

I took his hand warmly, but humbly. 

“Jack,” I said, “I think it’s almost 
time you and I gave up talking about what 
we owe to’one another. But,’ I added, 
after a moment, ‘‘if you do want to do 
me a favour, just let us have a look at that 
photograph again, will you, old man?” 


(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “The Cruise of the 


CHAPTER IX.—A SAILOR LAD ON HIS BEAM ENDS—HUNTER'S HOWE—FRIENDS 
lie near the close of a summer's day | and a threepenny-bit; no, I couldn’t have 
about six years after the events | afforded it. But what is a twenty-mile 
uarated in last chapter. It had not been , tramp to me, to long legs like mine, long 
a very bright day, nor a very beautiful | legs and a good stick? Ninepence-half- 
one, and the tourist passengers homeward- | penny and a threepenny-bit. Ha! ha! 
bound from Rothesay or the western isles| ha! It's good fun. At least it would be 
had good cause for grumbling, especially | if I wasn’t quite so hungry.” 
those who had never before steamed up the| He sat down ona great log of timber, 
broad and romantic Clyde, for though put one knee over the other, and whistled. 
glints of the nm woods, the bosky dells| He was whistling a beautiful dreamy 
and bonnie Sans, could be seen on either | melody from Mozart, but I’m sure he 
side, the d old hills remained sullenly | didn’t know what he was whistling. 
encapped in mist. “So hungry,” he muttered. — ‘Ever 

Opposite Greenock the boat was stopped | since I had yellow fever I have hardly been 
for a few short seconds, barely allowing | able to eat enough to satisfy myself. Well, 
time for two or three steerage passengers, I'll spend that threepenny-piece, anyhow. 
with their bundles and sticks, to scramble | Bread and coffee, Grant’s coffee house in 
over the bows into a wretched-looking 
shore boat or cobble. 

Ten minutes afterwards these passengers 
were landed on the quay, and immediately 
separated, each going his own way on his 
own business, probably to meet no more 
again in this world. 

But one of them lingered for many 
minutes behind the rest, a tall hand- 
some young man or lad, for he might 
have been any age between seventeen 
and five-and-twenty. ‘‘ Younger pro- 

than he looks,” any one would 
have said who had glanced at him, 
“but how careworn he seems.” 

Yes, there was anxicty in his large 
eyes, and his cheek-bones were cer- 
tainly hi than health required 
them. le took oes his. trousers 
pocket a few pence and gazed half 
wistfully at them. 

“T should have liked to have gone 
all the way to Glasgow in the boat,” 
be said to himself, half aloud, ‘‘ but— 
seven — nine — ninepence-halfpenny 


“*Poor fellow!’ wh'spered Bill.” 


AND MAN. 


Snowbird,” ete. 
IN 


NEED ARE FRIENDS INDEED, 


Borlem’s Close, the steward said. So 
here’s for off.” 

He grasped his stick and started up, and 
marched away, swinging his bundle and 
singing as he went. 

“You're a merry lad,” said a great 
hulking shore porter that he nearly ran 
against. ‘‘And not much on your back 
either. A pair of duck pants and purser’s 
shoes, a. blue jersey, and a straw hat; 
sailor evidently ; but maybe you carry your 
wealth in that bundle ?” 

““ Yes,” said the lad, ‘all I have in the 
world—my jacket. But, say, can you 
direct me to Grant’s coffee-house ? ” 

“Have you a plug o’ baccy ?” was the 
reply. 
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“Really no; Tia sorry I haven’t,” said 
the lad. 

«Have yo the price of a pint ?” 

“Woll —yes—if you really want it I can 
just manage that. I have nine—” 

“Keep your dibs,” cried the porter, 
laughing. ‘‘ You're an honest-faced lad, 
and an open-hearted. Here’s my card. 
I'm called English Bill if ever you want 
assistance. Now come on, and I'll show 
you Grant’s.” 

“Thank you. Good-bye,” said the lad, 
when he had brought him to the house. 

Grant's coffee-house was certainly not a 
palace. Butit did not pretend to be; only 
it was clean aud cheap. There was not a 
soul in it when the lud entered and seated 
himself in one of the little partitioned 
boxes that did duty for private rooms. The 
dividing partitions of these were canvas, 

apered on both sides. They looked solid, 
But were not even pin-proof. Yet each box 
had a door of its own, and, when once in- 
side, looked far from uncomfortable. When 
bread, butter, and coffee were set before 
this tall, hungry sailor lad by the not 
over-tidy waiting-maid he considered him- 
self in luck indeed. 

“And all for one small threepenny-bit,” 
he thought. ‘Why, hungry asI am, I’ll 
hardly manage to get through it.” 

But he did though. : 

‘And now I'll think,” he said, pushing | 
aside the tray, and dropping his weary 
head on his bundle. ‘Then I'll set out | 
and tramp all night.” 

If thinking meant sleeping and perhaps 
dreaming, he certainly was not long in com- 
mencing operations, for hardly was his 
head down before he was off to the land of 
forgetfulness, 

It might have been three hours before he 
stirred again. The girl had come in and | 
taken the tray away. 

“** Poor ladidie! he’s tired,” she thought. 
“‘T’ll leave him in the dark, clse master ’ll 
turn him oot.” 

He awoke with a kind of a start and a: 
cold shuddering fecling, for which he could 
not account, 

There were voices talking close beside ; 
him in hoarse whispers, just on the other 
side of that paper partition. 

“Hush!” one said; ‘‘ are ye sure no one | 
can hear us? ” 

“I looked into a’ the compartments,” 
was the reply; ‘they're a’ dark. There's 
not a single sinner in Grant's the nicht but 
the auld man himsel’, and he’s noddin’ 
ower the fire. No, lads, as I was sayin’, 
the job can be done easily and safely. He 
has ocean’s o’ gold in a belt round his 
waist. Sally told me. She saw it the day. 
Ye ken what a tongue she has, and how 
she can wheedle roun’ the sailors, and this 
chap, she says, is safter than any she ever } 
came across.” 

“Go on,” said voice No. 1, ‘but 
whisper, man, whisper. Wa’s hae lugs.” 

Thus admonished voice No. 2 was lowered, 
and our sailor lad, now all alive and Jis- 
tening, had considerable difficulty in fol- 
lowing the thread of the discourse. But 
he heard enough to make bis blood curdle. 
Ho heard enough to let him understand 
that robbery and violence, if not even 
murder, were being planned by the three 
villains in the next compartment; that 
the victim would bo some poor sailor man 
newly returned from sbroad with his 
savings all in gold ina girdle round his 
waist; that this girl Sally, whoever she 
was, and he were now at a concert; that 
after the concert she was to walk three 


, in, and had his boots off. 


| first.” 


| Tising and struggling with the bank of fog 


, brightly lighted tavern. 


‘sat drinking neat whisky on the top of a 
' table. 


into the country on pretence of going 


home to her mother's cottage, and that the 
sailor was to give her escort. He did not 
hear the name of the cottage. Perhaps 
there was no cottage, but repeatedly he 
heard the name ‘‘ Hunter’s Howe” men- 
tioned. 

“Mind, Jock, there maun be no knifin’ 
this time,” suid one voice. 

“Unless, ye know—” said the other. 

“But remember that affair at Pater- 
son’s—” 

‘‘Bah! man, come along out and have 
some whisky. You'll maybe no be sae 
squeamish after that.” 

As soon as they were gone, 

«« What shall Ido?” said our sailor lad 
to himself. 

‘*Go and alarm the police? No, they 
would but laugh at me. I’m not over re- 
spectable-looking, and they might—oh! I 


have it. I'll go and see English Bill. He { 
looks honest. Herc’s off again once 
more.” 


He had to ask his way several times ere 
he found Bill’s garret. Haply Bil was 


““What, my sailor boy!” cricd Bill. 
“ Well, well, but what’s in the wind, matey? | 
You look as white as a sheet.” | 

The lad hastily told him all he had 
‘heard, and Bill began to put on his boots 
before he had half finished. 

‘* Did you sce them ?”’ he said, quietly. 

“T did,” said the lad, “I opened a tiny 
hole in the partition with my knife, and 
I'd know them again easily.” 

“*Come on,” said Bill. He buttoned his 
coat as he spoke, previously pocketing a 
sturdy trunchcon. ‘‘ Very likely they’ve 
started before now. If not we'll go on 


1 Ee But how shall we know?” asked the 

ad, 

" “Easily,” was the reply. ‘We'll just | 

take a look into the whisky howffs near 

Grant's. Folks that love the drink never 

go much beyond the nearest inn to get it.” 
The moon, a great round red one, was 


tbat lay along the braes beyond the town, 
when they found themselves in front of a 


‘* This is Paterson’s,” said Bill. ‘* There 
have been queer doings here before now.” 
They entered. Three evil-visaged fellows 


barrel that did duty for both seats and 


The sailor lad touched Bill lightly on the 
arm. That was enough. They had some 
refreshment, which the youtK paid for, and 
once more sallied forth. 

“‘Now, then, we’re sure they are not be- 
fore us. Let us on to Huntcr’s Howe. 
They look strong villains, but if the poor 
beggar they mean to murder is anything 
like me, we'll be good enough for them.” 

It was past ten ere they started; the sky 
was now bright and clear, and the moon 
shining brightly enough for any purpose. 
That is, it shone brightly in the open, but 
when the trees began to close overhead, 
and finally, when the road descended into 
Hunter's Howe, the herocs in this night’s 
adventure thought they could have done 
with a little more light. 

Hunter's Howe was an eeriesome enough 
place even by day. It was a place that 

re a bad name too, for many a highway 
robbery had been committed here in days 
gone by, and if countryside talk were any- 
thing to attach importance to, murder 
itself had stalked red-handed among the 
gloomy firs in this uncanny dingle. Bill 
and his young companion hid themselves 1 


behind some spruce firs, near to thc 
entrance: to the Howe, nor had they very 
long to wait ere down the road came thr 
sclf-same three scoundrels they had left at 
Paterson's Inn. 

“TI feel sure,” said one, ‘‘I saw some 
one in front of us.” 

“Nonsense, man,” cricd the tallest and 
roughest-looking of the murderous trio 
*‘You're squeamish, man. You're an aul¢ 
wife. What for do you no’ gang hame! 
Jockand I can do the businessour twa selve: 
easy eneuch.” 

“Ay,” said Jock, gruffly, ‘‘and we car 
share the gold between us 8 well.” 

Then they hurried on, and no doub 
hid themselves in the wood lower down 
for the sound of their heavy boots was soot 
inaudible, and all was now silent in thi 
Howe, save the occasional cry of the brow: 
owl, or the frightened and mournful screan 


' of some night bird. 


It was a long weary hour that followed 
for time always does seem long when om 
is waiting. 

Bill put his arm kindly across the sailo 
lad’s shoulder. He was shaking with cold 
for the air around was damp and chill. 
a You're not afraid, are you *” whispere: 

“Not I,” replied the lad, ‘‘ only cold.” 

“Well, you're only a young’un, you 


know. But take a pull at this flask. Iti 
good whisky.” 
“Thank you, no,” said the other 


I will not touch i 


“Dutch courage, Bill. 
Young asI am ° 


now, nor ever, I trust. 
know the cost of that.” 
“‘ Hush!” cried Bill; “listen.” 
Nearer and nearer it came. Only som 
manly voice trilling a song, a brave ok 
sea-song, to a ringing old sea melody. 


«The busy crew the sails unbending, 
The ship in harbour safe arrived, 
Jack Oakum all his perils ending, 
Jack Oakum all his perils ending, 
Had made the port where Sally lived.” 


“Poor fellow!” whispered Bill. ‘‘ H 
comes singing on to certain death if w 
can’t manage to save him. And that gir 
on his arm. Look at her face.” 

It certainly seemed a pretty enough on 
in the moonlight. 

“T know her well,” said Bill, ‘an 
many a poor sailor does so to his cost.” 

The girl was glancing uneasily aroun 
her, as if she expected every moment tha 
the assassins would leap into the road an 
fall upon their victim. The latter was we 
dressed in a suit of blue pilot, and was pra 
bably mate of some merchant ship. 

The pair had come along through th 
fields, and not by the highway, else : 
might have been easy to have met ther 
and warned this innocent sailor not to ent« 
the wood—u warring which, even had - 
been possible to give it, would in all prc 
bability have been disregarded, for sailoi 
are proverbially headstrong and careless. 

Even now Bill hesitated how toact. Bi 
would have made a good soldier, but a ba 
general, That hesitancy almost cost a lif: 
for while he was still deliberating the gi 
shrieked and ran back towards the tow: 
and at the same moment the sailor wi 
felled to the earth by a blow from behin« 

There was no more hesitating with Bi 
now. 

‘‘ Hands off, you cowards!” he shoute: 

Next moment the three assailants ha 
turned fiercely round to meet the attackin 
party. 


Three to two. Yes, but Bill and o1 
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sailor lad had right on their side, stout 
warts and heavy cudgels, and the would- 
ee robbers fell back before the suddenness 
had been but 


Knives now flashed in the moonlight, 
zi although one of the ruffians almost 


-nedistely after measured his length on | 


% ground he was speedily up again, and it 
nad doubtless have gone hard for our 
wees, had not the sound of rapidly 


aninstant end to the combat. 

“Heels, boys, heels!” cried the ring- 
ser, and he and his fellows rushed head- 
=g into the copse and were seen again no 


hore. 

Tmely aid bad come in the shape of an 
nest old farmer, who was jogging home- | 
nris in his dogeart from the market. 


“m of the prostrate sailor was lifted into 
t: cart, and half an hour afterwards they 
‘ad themselves at “Bill’s humble home. 
i farmer had done his duty, and so re- 
=a. Not so Bill. He considered he had | 
éne but half of his, and he determined to i 
ante his work, so he hurried away for { 

i) 


The doctor’s verdict was soon pro- 
smeed. The wound was go severe that | 
raoval to hospital would be fraught 
chdanger. If he could be nursed where | 
wait would be infinitely better; he had 
so much blood already. | 

Tl stay beside him for a few days, at | 

eents,” said the sailor lad. ‘He is a. 

farer like myself, and—” | 

Tiepoorlad stopped short. He remem- 

ved he had little more than sixpence in ; 

te world. He hung his head and blushed. 


rosching wheels at the same moment | 


even looking upon his dear face. 


; to bite and sup in my garrets as long as 
you like to stay.” 
The wounded man’s eyes had been rest- 
: ing on the sailor lad during the conversa- 
tion. E 
| He now beckoned him towards him. 

“ Btay,” he whispered, ‘‘ don’t leave 
| ‘*Yes, stay, lad,” said Bill. ‘My two 
rooms are not big; they are only garrets, 
; but stay, lad, stay.” 

“TI will, then,” said the youthful sailor. 

“Then it’s all arranged,” said the sur- 
geon. ‘I'll be here to-morrow to dress 
him again. Good night.” 

For more than a week the wounded man 
hovered between death and life, and the 
sailor lad watched by him night and day. 
Had it been his own brother, hardly could. 
he have been kinder to him than he was. 
In ten days he was able to sit up a little 
and talk, and one morning Bill went to a 
drawer and took therefrom a sailor's 


“You'd better count your nioney,” said 
Bill, ‘‘ and see if it be all right.” 

The man’s dark eyes were opened wide 
with astonishment and delight. 

“What!” he cried; ‘‘then I wasn’t 
robbed! Neither robbed nor murdered! 
Oh ! Heaven be praised, and you be thanked. 
Most of this gold was for my old father. 
Had I lost it, as I deserved to, back to sca 
Td have had to go for years more without 
But a 

ortion of this gold—all I can spare—shall 
@ yours, my dear young friend, and yours, 
good Bill.” 

But the sailor lad put his hand on the 
man’s arm. 

“Not @ coin of that money do I touch,” 
he said, with acalm smile. “I’m on my 
beam ends, I grant you, but I’m young, I’ll 
right again. The storm has nearly blown 


” 


“Imow what you're thinking about,” 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


leathern girdle and placed it on the | 
Matters were soon explained to him. The | bed 


said Bill, bluntly, ‘‘and you are welcome | 


“Then how ever shall I repay you?” 
cried the man. ‘‘ And yet,” he added, 
musingly, ‘‘there is no knowing where 
sailors may meet, or what they may have 
it in their power to do one for another. 
There is no knowing. But, lad, one thing 
you will not refuse me—you must get 
yourself rigged out in decent togs. There ! 
I won’t offend your pride, I'll give you no 
money, but I'll lend you that much, ay, 
and force you to accept the loan. 

“You see,” he continued, ‘‘ you want: 
to get a sbip. You say you've been third 
officer. Who knows but we may sail to- 
gether? But in that rig no ship-master 
would look twice at you. Come now, add 
to the favours you have already done me 
by accepting the trifling loan. Loan, mind, 
loan, d’ye hear ?—and when you get a ship 
you can repay me.” 

The sailor lad consented now, and went. 
off at once, in obedience to his newly-found 


| friend’s wish, to get “rigged out,” as he- 


called it, 

Two hours after he re-entered the garret, 
smartly dressed, and sat down somewhat 
shyly by the edge of the bed. 

‘* And now,” said the wounded man, 
‘there is one thing I’ve suspected, but am 
now sure of. You may have been before- 
the mast, but you're a gentleman. Now 
tell me your real name. It is nof Tom 
Smith.” 

“It is Stanley .O’Grahame,” said the 
sailor lad. 

“‘Well then, Stanley, let us know more 
about each other. My story is short, 
though strange enough. But you—how 
came a young lad like you to be taken so 
flat aback ? and, Stanley, what keeps youon 
your beamends? You were to have sailed 
again before the mast, were you not?” 

“‘ Twas indeed,” replied Stanley. ‘‘How 
could I have done otherwise? But you shall 
hear and judge for yourself.” 


(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


“2ETOWN is renlly situated on a small 
L peninsula, between the York River, 
tich flows past it to enter the great bay of 
tsapeake, and the James River, which 
rtrs the Atlantic a little farther to the 
cath. 

The surface of this peninsula contains a 
‘rocky elevations, but the greater part 
is flat, and the two rivers which bor- 
itform extensive marshes. 

One of these marshes, the Great Swamp, 
ers the town on the west; it is large, 
wry deep, muddy, and the tide which 
es it daily makes it quite impracti- 
ie for passengers on foot or for boats. 
Nether it be Gry or covered with water, 
ms such a natural barrier that, on the 
2 hand, the Emglish had erected no for- 
“ations on its borders, and on the other 
:: Pranco-Americans had neglected to 
“tr it on their line of investment. 
However, if the Great Swamp was an 
‘—ammountable obstacle to an entire army, 


By Louis Rovssk.et, 
Author of “The Two Cabin-Boys,” ete. 
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the country that there existed through it 
certain. sages which allowed it to be 
crossed here and there. Only these pas- 
sages were so narrow, and wound about in 
so dangerous a fashion among gulfs of 
fathomless mud, that they were only known 
to a few daring hunters, and used by them 
in their pursuit of the numberless aquatic 
birds of the swamp. 

It was by one of thesedangerous passages, 
known perhaps to him alone, that the spy, 
sent by Washington to report on the state 
of the besieged, had been backwards and 
forwards into the town many times pre- 
viously, and hoped to pass with Ralph and 
Pierre to-night. ‘ 

Having crossed the French lines without 
difficulty, thanks to the countersign with 
which they had been furnished, the three 
men gained the edge of the Great Swamp. 

The guide carefully looked for the open- 
ing of the passage, but the night was so 
dark that, in spite of his knowledge of the 


XXVIL—THE GREAT SWAMP. 


reren a small troop, it was notorious in 


ground, he searched for some minutes in 


vain. At length he uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight, for his hands had grasped 
the guiding mark—a tuft of rushes which 
during one of his preceding journeys he 
had taken the precaution to tie in a large 
knot. 
‘Here we arc,” said he to his com- 
panions. ‘‘ Now, my lads, attention! Keep 
our eyes open, and tread carefully. The 
feast false step out of the road and over 
you go, head over heels, in the black mud 
of the swamp, which will swallow and 
stifle you before I have time to hold out a 
hand. I go in front, and you must follow, 
single file close up, not a yard in the rear. 
Let the man behind me hold on to my 
leather belt, and let the other get as close 
bebind him as he can. Look sharp, for we 
must get to the other side before an hour 
is up or the tide will catch us; and once 
the tide comes in we shall be lost.’” 
“I know,” said Pierre. ‘‘I have often 
crossed the swamp with my grandfather 
when he used to come here after the ducks. 
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J should not like to cross it alone to-night, 
though; ”’ and, turning to Ralph, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ You hold Ben’s belt, and I will, 
bring up the rear.” 


ing across the swamp before. You might 


| really cut the darkness with a knife; and 


every moment I keep thinking that I have 
lost my way.” 


Signimati = 


“The ground trembled beneath them.” 


In this order therefore the three men 
entered the narrow passage through the 
swamp. 

The darkness of the night was complete | 
and impenctrable. Not a star shone in the 
sky, which was hidden beneath a thick 
mantle of clouds. A cold wind sweeping 
across the morass made the enormous rushes 
which covered it sway to and fro with the 
saddest of sounds. 

It required all the courage and cool de- 
termination of the three courageous men 
to venture on such a night amid the dread- 
ful depths which even the bravest could 
not pass in broad day without a tremor. 

However, they silently advanced, and 
after half an hour’s progress had com- 
pleted more than half the distance. 

“Let us stop for a minute to take 
breath,” said the guide all of a sudden. 
“I don’t know what is the matter with 
me to-night, but I am getting stifled. I 


er remember feeling like this when go- | 


“‘Are you sure of your road, Ben?” 
asked Pierre. 

“Sure, no!” replied the guide. ‘If I 
could only catch sight of a star I should 
be all right; but, to tell the truth, I have 
been only feeling the way.” 

“Let us get on,” said Pierre; ‘ we 
ought not to stop here longer than we can 
help.” 

They resumed their journey, but they 


| had reached the middle of the marsh’s de- 


pression, and the difficulties augmented 
every instant. Up to now the ground had 
offered a certain resistance to their fect, 
but here they were floundering about in 
semi-liquid mud, which almost reached 
their knees. The rank rushes rose above 
their heads, and brushed them with their 
clammy stems. The darkness seerhed to 
get even more profound, and in this at- 
mosphere, with its noxious miasma, their 
breathing became difficult and painful. 
Suddenly Ralph, who held the guide by 


the belt, felt a powerful wrench, for B 
had slipped, and was dragging him do 
with him into the abyss. 

By a superhuman effort our hero: 
covered himself, and, clinging to Pier 
pulled the unfortunate man back on 
solid ground, or rather on to soil a lit 
less yielding. 

“Well,” exclaimed Ben, “I can: 
you, my lad, I owe you one. With 
you then my account would have b 
settled, and I should be I don’t know li 
many feet down in the mud. It does 
much matter, though; I am as afraid 
go back as to go forward, for it is evid 
we have lost our way, and may be we sl 
never find it.” | 

«That is not possible,” said Ralph, | 
easily. ‘‘Take it coolly for a minut¢ 
two, and you will soon find the ri, 
road.” 

‘My dear fellow, it is as I tell ye 
answered the guide. ‘We have alre 
gone too far to go back, but I donot ki 


a practicable road in front of us. And, 
listen!” 
Our friends shuddered, and listen 


and they heard a distant rumbling, wl 
seemed to be nearing them. 

“Well, my lads,” added the gu 
quietly, ‘‘ what zoo hear is the tide, w! 
is coming in. ou know what that 
nifies; I told you before. If in a qua 
of an hour we do not, by a miracle, 
the road, we shall be caught, and I 
tell you that our clothes will get ra 
damaged.” 

The young men were shocked at 
guide's philosophy. 

It was not so much the death w 
alarmed them, as the slow and frightful 
gulfment with which they were threate 
At the thought of being swallowed 
and, full of life and energy, sucked sl 
into the cold embrace of this slimy v 
their hearts revolted in horror. 

‘Look here, Ben,” exclaimed Pi 
“have a little courage. You are 
going to let us stand still here to die qui: 
without an effort to save us?” 

But the old guide, with his brain per 
muddled with the vapours of the me 
seemed not to participate in the terro 
his companions. Knowing the Great Sw 
as he did for a lifetime, it seemed to 
quite natural that once you were lost i 
mazes you should resign yourself to d 
without a struggle. 

‘‘ All you can do will not move us 
here,” he said, impassively. ‘‘ Ihave kr 
many brave, men who have died a 
shall do. They lost their way, and 
heard of no more. If you could searc] 
swamp through you would only find 
skeletons.” 

‘* Well, as far as we are concerned,” 
Ralph, ‘if you are going to leave u: 
are not going to wait till death cc 
We are going to retrace the road by w 
we have come; we may get back tc 
bank.” 

“That will be no good,” said Ben ; ‘ 
we can try.” 

And sounding the marshy ground 
their sticks, they retraced their road, * 
all at once the ground trembled be1 
them as if struck by some subterra 
commotion, a loud crash followed, an 
sky was lighted up with a dazzling ¢ 
The three men, stupefied, terrified, 1c 
at each other mute with astonishment, 
asking if some frightful cataclysm 
come to hasten their fate. 

But their astonishment was of 
duration. Little did it matter to 


bst was the mysterious cause which had 
suddenly torn away the veil of impene- 


“The gulding mark—a tuft of 


ale darkness that surrounded them. 
Tut they understood at once was that the 
tit was for their safety, the unhoped-for 
mus of escaping from their terrible situa- 


exclaimed 


“We are saved, my lads, 
ln: “Heaven has taken pity on us, and 
¥ fireto the clouds to guide us to the 
Hlaceaing alt hie: bo old guid 

vering al is energy, the o ide 
mined in A few strides the well-keown 
peage which the darkness had caused 


three companions were hurrying along a 


rushes tied In a long knot.” 


‘narrow footpath, firm and solid, and of 

| which the light shining in the sky showed 

| all the sinuosities. 

i It was not, however, @ miracle which had 

: come so opportunely to the aid of the 
daring wanderers among the abysses of the 
swamp. . 

| __ The English frigate Charon, anchored in 

i York River, in front of Yorktown, had 

been for some days replying with her 
four-and-twenty guns to the ‘batteries of 
the allied army. On this night the contest 
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him for an instant to abandon, Soon the | had ceased, when a red-hot shot from the 


Touraine battery dropped on to the deck 
of the frigate. It penetrated to the maga- 
zine, which blew up a portion of the ship, 
while the rest took fire and was soon enve- 
loped in flames. It was this immense con- 
flagration which lighted up the surrounding 
country. 

Half an hour later the three travellers, 
guided by the reflection from the clouds, 
reached the Fr glish bank. 

“It was about time,” exclaimed Ben, as 
he jumped on to firm ground; ‘‘a few 
minutes more, and we should have been 
ost.” 

And turning round he showed his com- 
panions bed Great Swamp, wanoee eth 
was just disappearing beneath the rolling: 
tipples of the tide. . 


f 


a 
(To be continued.) 
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CABINET-MAKING FOR BEGINNERS. 


catce is almost necessary, as in making 
lovetails or mortises and tenons, where ca- 


fe than could be done by a rule and pencil. 


and, and a moveable picce of wood (3), 
th works up and down the bar, and can be 
ital and kept in its place by 

x14. It is also extremely handy 
ff long narrow lengths of wood, and for 
4 eatting beads out of thin stuff, for if the 
<2 be ran on both sides of the wood the 
ts cat can easily be broken off. 

bch marking and cutting ganges can be 
xctt: and as the former are only sevenpence, 
oi the latter half-a-crown, it might be as well 
tare one of each. Of course, the blade of 
¥ ttting-gauge is longer and stouter than the 
ming-gauge. ba 

isa fitting place here to insist u 


n the 
sfextreme accuracy in all you do, for good 
s mainly the result of painstaking care. 
be satisfied with ‘‘ It will do,” when all 
time yon know it will igen Whatever 
Tor may be en. ing your attention, get 
7 fart of it finished, and all ready for being 
“gether, before you begin any of the glueing 

frag. Woodwork should fit together like a 
tle, each portion agreeing exactly with its 
kuzr-portion, so that when all is complete, 
Mrou put your work to; ether finally, you do 
© fad some part out of the square, some joint 
kuz open, some side or end untrue. 

‘snot hurry any of your work, for merely 
over it in a slovenly, slipshod fashion is 
ing it at all. Do not in too much 
due or fix together, for you will often 
ou do this hurriedly, and without due 


sisneeded, the gaugge marks off the widths | 
abar of wood (1), with a small blade (2) at | 


a wooden | 
for mark- : 


(Concluded from page 431.) 
By Frep MILier. 


: —the framing, so to speak—out before he 
begins to put together. If he were making, 
say, a nest of drawers, he would get the recep- 
tacles of the drawers out before starting the 
drawers themselves, and not, as many amateurs 
! might do, make the drawers, und then try and 
| fit a casing to them. 

I cannot do better than give you Longfellow’s 
advice regarding work, for he has put in two or 
three verses the whole gist of what I want to 
impress upon my readers :— 

‘In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


“ Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 


We mentioned casually in a previous para- 


1, Rarallel Bar of Wood. 


graph that two or more boys should join to- 
get! 


with even 
fret -cntting 


and a bench. This would apply 
i greater force to a lathe and 


| 


2. Small Blade for Marking 
and down (1), fastened into required position by screw (4). 


\ 


machine. All good cabinct-work requires some: 
turning to be done, and unless you either possess 
a lathe yourself or know some friend who does, 
you must get this done for you by a professional 
turner. So, too, with the fret machine, which 
I dare say most of our readers have seen some 
time or the other. Some very nice work can be 
done .by these machines, and if you can get 
your fretwork and turning done by some friend 
or yourself, if you are the fortunate sor off 
both these machines, it is much better than 
putting it out to be done. If you have money 
enough to buy all these articles for yourself well 
and good, but even then we think it would bea 
mutual advantage to co-operate with some of 
your friends, for, besides the agreeableness of 
working with companions, your work would not- 
be so long in hand, you having the assistance of 
two or three other pairs of hands—a great ad- 
vantage, I can assure you, as anything too long 
in execution is apt to lose its interest, and be- 
come rather a toil than a labour of love. 

A word or two with regard to wood. Boys 
living in the country would perhaps do well to: 


Fig. 8.—Marking or Cutting Gauge. 


or Cutting. 3. Moveable Block working up 


get a carpenter to buy or sell them a few planks. 


er and share the expense of a set of tools| A plank is cut into boards of various thickness, 


known in the trade as cuts. The more cuts 3 
plank is split into the thinner, of course, will. 
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de the boards. The sizes I recommend are a 
quarter, three-eighths, a half, three-quarters, 
one inch, and one and a-half inch stuff. This 
applies to pine and deal, as our preliminary 
efforts in cabinet-making will not be made in 
hard wood. Get wood free from knots ; and we 
may here remark that good pie, unlike deal, 
ought to be entirely free from knots. Although 
when you buy it they may tell you it is 
soned, only accept this in a comparative sense, 
for wood cannot be too dry, and it should there- 
fore be kept for some time in a_dry room—not 
too warm—before usins it. If wood is not 
seasoned your joints and mitres will not stand, 
but come apart after a little time. 

* To boys living in London we may say that 
there are several good timber merchants who 
would sell you a few planks, but you would 
perhaps do better to get some friendly carpenter 
to get wood for you. There is a great deal in 
selecting wood so that it is free from ‘* shakes ” 
—a shake ina board is when the grain of the 
wood has parted, and though it may not be very 
perceptible in the entire board, yet when you 
come to saw it across you would find the board 
would fall in two with very little foree—and is 
what is termed unsound. These qualities require 
expels to detect, and you will therefore do 
well to got professional opinion when you buy 
your wood. 

We have said nothing about nails or screws. 
I should get screws of assorted sizes, beginnin 
with three-eighths and going up to one an 
a-quarter inch. Screws not only vary in length, 
but also in diameter, therefore you will want 
two or three sizes in each length. 

You also want a selection of brads of atout 
the same lengths as your screws. Nails you 
‘ought to avoid, as all good woodw is mor- 
tised and tenoned or dovetailed together. Nail- 
ing is only resorted to by the bungler. 

Keep all your tools dry, and, if you are not 
using them for some time, rub a little oil over 
them. This applies specially to the saws. Never 
throw your tools pell-mell together, as your 
chisels and all your edged tools will suffer if you 
do. Either construct a place under your bench 
or fit up a few shelves where you work to hold 
your tools, Lay your planes on their sides, and 
not with their blades down. Avoid muddle, 
and also keep your tools to your hand, so that 
in the midst of your work you do not have to 
leave off and hunt for tools.” Many a good bit 
of work is spoilt through the right thing not 
being at hand when wanted. 

We need not say any more now, but in our 
next paper we purpose giving a design for a 
folding screen, with full particulars as to con- 
struction ; and we hope, by taking our work in 
easy stages, to initiate our readers into the 
higher branches of cabinet-making. 


2. SOS . 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


PART Me 


qT diamond ficlds of South Africa rouse our 
Interest most of all, for they are among the 
last discovered ; and they also have yielded some 
of the finest stones the world has ever seen. ‘They 
Were first found, as such fields usually are, by 
what boys call a “fluke.” 

Only go short a time ago as 1867 a little boy 


Pebble, and, although she. had no notion of its 
Tue nature, yet thought it a sufficiently curious 
to a neighbouring Boer 


bo 
its) 
Stone. 


fi it Was sent up by its new owner to a scientific 
nd at Grahamstown, in an unsealed letter 
‘ch the post. There, after some little dis- 

it was pronounced unhesitatingly to be 

l—and a fine diamond too. This 


little pebble was the beginning of the now cele- 
brated Diamond Fields at the Cape. 

One of the most famous of the fields in the 
country was also discovered quite unexpectedly 
and by accident by a Dutchman named Tan 
Dyk, who one day became suddenly alive to the 
fact that the mud walls of his house were thickly 
studded with diamonds ! 

Being a wise man, naturally the first thing he 
did was to pull his house down, and the second 
to commence a vigorous search in the ground 
beneath and around it, where, to his delight and ! 
amazement, further diamonds were found. 

This was the origin of the ‘‘Du Toits Pan,” 
as it is called—a strange region of excitement 
and frenzied labour, a spot where the shovel and 
the pickaxe are always at work, and where men 
are incessantly climbing up and down long 
ladders to and from the deceit pits which they 
have excavated in their search fur gems, or send- 
ing baskets full of soil along the wires which 
stretch from them to the upper earth, 

A scene of toil and restlessness all day long, 
under the burning southern sun; a scene at 
night of wild orgie, of gambling, and of drink- 
ing, or, at best, of rough, reckless ease, where 
d hearts think, with a half-wistful, half- 
scornfal wonder, of the old calin, civilised exist- 
ence in England in former years. 

The most valuable diamond ever found as 
yet in South Africa is one named the ‘Stewart 
diamond.” It is the largest, saving three, in 
the world, and weighed 288 carats. Yet the 

‘*claim,” or piece of land on which it was 
found, was considered almost used up, and had 
just been sold by its owner to the lucky pos- 
sessor for only £30! 

Brazil is another country where diamonds 
have been profusely found, as they have also 
in India and occasionally in Borneo. In 
Brazil the mines are chiefly worked by negrocs, 
and great are the efforts made to encourage 
the honesty of the workmen, and stringent the 
tules for their punishment in case of theft. 

If a black finds a diamond of seventeen 
carats, and honestly acknowledges his find, he 
is crowned with flowers and led in a triumphal 
procession to the manager. He obtains his 
reedom forthwith, and a brand new suit of 
clothes. 

If he is lucky enough to find one of cight to 
ten carats, he is rewarded by the present of a 
suit of clothes, two shirts, a hat, and a hand- 
some knife. 

If, on the other hand, he is detected in theft | 
he is severely beaten, and iron bands are put ; 
round his neck. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, how- | 
ever, it is stated that fully one-third of the ! 
diamonds unearthed are abstracted by their negro | 

finders. 

The blacks conceal them anywhere—in their 
mouths, hair, or between fingers or toes ; and are 
usually cunning enough to commit their fraud , 
undiscovered. 

Diamond mining, under the best of condi- 
tions, is something of a gambling as well as of | 
a@ savage experience ; yet is it certainly calcu- 
lated to develop keen eyesight, prompt observa- 
tion, and habits of patience. 

At the Cape, men of all characters, all grades, 
and all ranks, may be seen mixed up together, 
from the cosmopolitan rowdy to the former | 
dandy, to whom the mild cigarette and the 
precisely-fitting glove used to be matters of 
necessity. Yet even here, among the roughest | 
of mankind, acts of kindness and unseltishness 
will often strike a light over the dust-encum- 
bered atmosphere of the diamond fields, I was 
reading a case in point the other day. It was! 
the story of a faithful Zulu servant, whose 
master had met with a terrible accident by fall- 
ing over the brink of his own claim into the 
deep pit beneath. 

* Chawlie,” as the man was called, although 
only a hired workman, took his master home to ! 
the comfortless tent, where he nursed him with 
a woman's tenderness and solicitude, throngh 
long weeks of pain, and fever, and delirium. 

When the Englishman recovered, it was to owe 
his life to the faithful Zulu, who, alone and 
unassisted, had never left his side, and who, 


| kept for eve 


reduced to poverty, had pawned, one by on 
such articles as he could find, entirely for h 
master’s use and comfort. 

Had the master died, the servant would ha 
been left penniless, with weeks of wasted ear 
ings left behind him; but Chawlic, althou; 
only a poor black, was not of a nature to cou 
the cost of his generosity. 

Such an action is a bright illustration of t 
softer side of the diamond fields, and shows he 
all the world is kin in love. Yet perhaps the 
are few of those who wear the sparkling jewe 


. Whether on sword-hilt or on snowy breast, w! 


reflect upon the wild excitement, the un: 
toil, and the frequent danger encounter 
those who have brought them to our shor:s. 

G. FoupE, 


——_+-e-¢—____ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Laxevrp axp Line Younc Man.—We gre: 
fear that limpuess is the vice of the pre 
day. We sce it most misehievonsly in o 
nary morals, where so many are easily erum 
up by the hand of any dissolute example wt 
may asp them, Many a gentleman of 
period may be described as ‘* bound in clot 
imp The young man would be good en» 
if left alone, or retained in the society of 
Christian friends ; but when he gets ent : 
the world he falls in the way of the vicious 
at once yields himself to their evil inthe 


, He is afraid of being thought a Molly--oddl 


a Puritan ; and he feels a jest as if it were a 
iron on his cheek, or a dagger at bis bre 
Rather than be laughed at by strangers he 
so as to be wept over by his friends. I+ ix 
Pouble to put him under a glass case or | 

iin for ever in a nursery tied to his mott 
apron-strings ; he must go abroad where tem 
tion will snrround him, for this is the inty 
ance of us all. Not even from Paradise was 
tempter absent, much less from any part of 
present evil world. If the young man couk 
vr out of the way of those trial 
life which are common to men he would + 
grow up to be a sickly conservatory plant, 
no robust manhood would be developed in I 


j It ifaccording to the order of Providence 


he should be subjected to the same experi: 
as other men, and be tempted to the same s 
and hence it is that his ‘‘limpness"? beec 
the bane of his being, the quality which 

vents the foundation and upbuilding of a1 
character. Oh, that the young man had 
backbone of conscientiousness, and the gri 
honourable principle in him, then could he 
the fascinations of vicious pleasure, and iy, 
honour, and glory, and immortality !— Rev, ¢ 
Spurgeon. 
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APRIL. 


) cive to me fair April's sunny skies ! 

How sweet along the budding hedge to 
roam ! 

“wil take your gingham with you if you're 
Wee, ‘ 

And change your boots directly you reach 
home.) 


care not to cover up the seeds ton much, and as they 
come up in the beds make it unpleasaut for slugs by 
having a surrounding trench filled with soot and saw- 
dust. A very pretty effect is gut by sowing annuals in 
drills. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.- If you have a nice sunny 
aspect you may now pnt in your geraninms, at all 
events your Line lobelias and golden feathers, and 
plant your creepers, unless what you have already 
sown have come up.” If you do not care to risk plant- 
ing out geraniums, etc., you may still trust for a show 
to silené compacta and forget-me-nots, lilles, ete. It 
ie a good plan to sow annuals in boxes in the house or 


No long-continued draught does April own, 
Or wet ; she gives variety in weather. 
(There ! I can stand the rain or sun alone, { 

But here are sunshine and hard rain together.) 


Now falls the necded rain, the thirsty roots 
From out the soaking ground fresh vigour 


suck. under glass, and as you want them prick them out in 
Li. glorious spring ! each leaf and bud and (Why, look! the sun! I've just kicked off my ; fia Hower box.) Limuns and zinulas make 9 Aueshow, 
Vird boots H 
‘sfull of joy to greet the sparkling sun. | And settled down to read!—that's like my |. 
w, really, it is getting quite absurd, i luck !) ‘ H 
+h: san’s gone in again—it rains like fun.) | PAUL BLAKE, 244 
aa! Correspondence. 
SON 


DOINGS FOR 


— 


, ta be hoped that by this time your fowl-run fs ° 
‘o what may be termed good working order, 
rthing going on as well as could be expected. 
system and work regularly save a very great deal 
intime and temper. Learn, then, to keep every- 
in ite proper place and to its proper use, and 
-goul the smallest repairs—a broken hinge, or a 
: s inthe meshing—at once. It will be advantageous 
* tw complete all arrangements for the season that 
dready commencet. Continue to sit hens, for in 
+ month the best chicks are produced, and the 
sugeat. They say that early broods make the largest 
anes of cockerels, but this we doubt, believing that 
sx of the coming chick is determined by nature 
et the egg is hatched. The eggs you choose for | 
under the sitting hen should have nothing in 
way abnormal avout them. They ought to be ; 
shaped, neither too pointed nor too spheroilal, and 
Ler very large nor too small. Avoid eggs that are 
siyshaped or rough-shelled. Do not put the cggs 
the fowl till she has been sitting some hours, 
‘ks settled and ready for business. Sit only 
of the same breed in one nest, and make up your 
a3 tothe kinds you wish to goin for. Minor- i 
, Andalusians. Hamburghs, ete., for lay- 
for winter laying or tabic: La Fléche, 
lans, Game, Dorkings, and Cochins for both lay- 
id table; and usefal crosses should not be for- | 
“a fer good market fowls, such as Brahmas, Dork- 
-L@ crosses between Langshans, Game, Houdan, | 
~..with the Dorking. |The Langshan is a splendid ' 
+ Bajestic in appearance, bright glossy black in 
ar. very showy, a good layer, with plenty of meat 
+38 white as ivory... Good eggs from prize strains 
‘ent for about four shillings a dozen. A broody . 
"ill cost you about five shillings, if you purchase 
emach apy advertising medium, such as the “ Live 
fot Jounal’ or ‘‘ Exchange and Mart,” but at this 
tf year you have only to look round among the 
rtettot the neighbourhood and you will be sure to 
t tucther for half that price. If you have chickens | 
t= fed very well and very often. Study the wea- | 
ter and give a little warm food now and then. Do | 
‘leave old chicks with younger ones, else the 
rake may be badly served in every way. Sprinkle 
* pegs if the weather be dry. Be careful not to | 
Grar laying fowls huddle about in the wet. If you | 
ur pot a shelter-shed see to putting one up imme 
Lec'y; let it be protected from the weather on all 
x cicept the south, so that it may be a shelter in 
E Encourage laying Dy judicious feeding. clean | 
af straw (not hay), and nest cas. The china or ! 
=iicaware are the best, as stale eggs burst some- | 
ins, and great filth and mess are the result. Rats 
very basy just now. 


Ist Pickon Lorr.—Feed your loft very well, very | 
tauny, aud very carefully. Young birds will be | 
eng oat, the food of the old ones must therefore be | 
‘besome and easily digested—the best grey peas, 
i tuaize, rice, dari, a little millet, etc. Never ne 
‘ot the food, ff you ‘would have the young to live; | 
‘4 the old, ‘therefore, before breakfast, and see that 
tcsthing be left at night, so that if they care to cat 
a in morning they may. Supply the loft well : 
Ts: water, gravel, old lime, etc. Keep cats away, : 
eiremin of all kinds, and keep the loft generally as 
Set as ble. Although pigeons often do well | 
ache ‘ests are not looked after, still with | 
able fancy birds the plan is usually to remove the | 
ise laid egg, patting it back after the second is laid, 
F that both may be hatched at the same time. 
‘ax of overcrowding. Read carefully the Duines 
wus month. 


—Cana ries.—Boys who have read our 
reas Smaking may wish to give the German 
@ fair trial. Here the nest is 


| 
g wire partition, where, each ; 
ent, they remain until, as soon 
ar friendly, when the partition is 
this same smaller compartment does | 
when the old birds want to rear a se- 
ber to feed well at this critical 


the nursery 
i laved. Remem! 


» ordinary seeds, The egg must be boiled hard—if boiled 


, usual to give to rabbits, 


| Young ones begin to pop out. 


; suffer from torpor of the system. 


» of poesy to germinate and bud in a youthful mind. 


THE MONTH. 


seacon, giving egg and bread-crumb in addition to the 


for a whole hour it will be all the better; it must be 
grated or minced very finely, and then rubbed up with 
an equal portion of biscuit crumb or bread about two 
days old. A dessert-spoorful of this will be sufficient 
for a pair of birds for the day, 80 do not make too 
mach, else it will go stale. Poppy-seed at this time is 
good for paired birds, and some give hemp, but it is 
Yery stimulating. fee that the cock does not annoy 
the sitting hen; he may break the eggs, If he does 
not behave well, have resort to separation. As with 
pigeons, it is usual to take away the first egg, and in 
the case of canaries the sccond as well, substituting a 
nest-egg or two till three are laid. The nest-eggs are 
bone or ivory, but a small bird's egg of any kind may 
be blown and used as a nest-c Breed only from 
young healthy birds, and they ought to be in good 
condition and lively. Give a little green food ovca- 
sionally. Foreign Birde.—For the indoor small aviary 
budgerigars aud other love birds make very delightful 
pets. We find that the idea is very prevalent, even 
among well-educated people, that neither parrots nor 
budgerigars require water. ‘On the contrary, it is ex- 
tremely cruel, and it is unnatural to deprive them of 
it, and we hope our boy readers will do all they can to 
make this fact known among their acquaintances, On 
the breeding and keeping of budgerigars we will have 
something to say when we begin our series on “ Voreign 
Birds and their Aviaries.” 


THE RanRitRY.—It is to be hoped that our young 
fanciers will ere now have commenced getting into 
stock in earnest. In our answers to correspondents 
will be found some hints about the kind of food it is 

Beware of giving anything 
wet. Do not breed with rabbits too young. The doe 
should be about a year old—not over three—and the 
Duck about one or two years of age. Thirty days the 
dve goes with young: she will begin to appear restless a 
day or two before the young come. Make a clean 


& 


the first 
aud se- 
cond 
volumes 
¢ now all out 
of print,and you 
can only get the 
Addre 


mus Tract So- 
Paternoster Row, 
in matters connected witit 
i our busines ngements 


nest then. She will herself line it with fur pluc! W. H. D.—You mn: 
from her back and breast. But see that the straw fused two differe 
is dry and the hutch impervious to wet. If not quite The Holmfirth Reserve 


(also called the Bilberry 
Reservoir) is near Huddersfield, and burst un Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1852, killing nearly a hundred peuple. 
The reservoir near Sheffield is the Bradfield une. It 
burst on March 11th, 184, and drowned about two 
hundred and fifty persons, 


H.H.—The calculus of quaternions is an algcbra of 
four units, invented by the late Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, Astronomer Royal for Ireland, fer the 
purpose of expressing and investigating the relations 
of space, directional as well as quantitative. The 
“Vector Geometry " is simply a general name for the 
various developments of which quaternions are 
capable, Sce Kelland and Tate's ‘ Quaternions,” 
published by Macmillan and Co. A study of the 
vector geometry is not indispensable for the success- 
ful prosecution of the lace trade. It is somewhat of 
a luxury—a fact which we suspect the possessor of 
the brass plate on which the announcement. appears 
has already discovered. 


B. P. EB. and LANcasntre Curiosity. — ematic 
heraldry is not ay old as the Crusnies--in fact, a 
good many of our heraldic notions were derived from 
the Saracens. A few badges and symbols were of 
course in existence all over the world long previous 
to that, and, indeed, had been from tine inme- 
morial, but there was nothing of the ‘crest and 
motto” business. Most heraldry is merely romance, 
ant it is to its legends and traditions that it owes its 
survival. Yout can get no reliable book at so cheap a 
rate. Try Routell or Cussans, but verify their histo- 
rical statements, 


Fivus ACHATES.—You have our sympathy, but we are 
unable to offer advice in such matters, Where the 
most skilled doctors, with an intimate knowledge of 
the case, have failed, it ia not for an outsider to suc- 
ceed. We do not recognise the coin. The Frentis- 
piece and Index complete to any volume will cost 
youa penny. The price of the first volume, contain- 
ing nine months’ numbers, is six shillings; that of 
all the other volumes is seven shillings and six- 
pence, 


sure as to the uss of the straw, place it before the 
fire for atime. Do not touch the young, or look near 
the nest for some time. Beware of mice and rats. 
Even a mouse may frighten a rabbit into killing the 
young. About the heginning of the third week the 
Feed on bruised grain. 
Wean at the seventh week, taking the strongest awa: 

first. Anything or everything connected with difficul- 
ties to be got over in breeding or treating animals or 
birds may be briefly communicated to the Editor, and 
will receive courteous attention. But in writing atudy 
Vite and do not ask questions ‘‘for asking 
sake.” 


THE KENNEL.--Dogs that do not get much exercise 
Rainy weather 
should not keep a buy in, nor his dog either. Windy, 
blustering weather stimulates the brains, and a breeze 
of wind has been known before now to cause the seeds 


This is only a polite way of telling you that if dogs do 
not have plenty of exercise they catmot be well. Rub 
them well down, however, before they are turned into 
kennel, and if very wet feed them before they lie 
down. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—-The present month will be 
a busy one in the kitchen garden. Weeds will be 
growing apace, and they ought to be hoed down before 
they can possibly come to sced. Potatoes muy still he 
planted, and lettuces sown for rotation of crops—the 
more compact kinds, such as the compact cabbage- 
lettuce. The small cos is a delicious Vittle lettuce. 
Sow sea-kale and turnips, green kohl-rabbi, celery, 
beet, and kidney beans. Sow also thyme and savory 
in boxes, the plants to be pricked out next month. At 
the eud of the month get in your crop of French beans, 
These look nice as creepers. Plant greens for autuinn, 
use, and continue to sow peas. 


TRE FLOWER GARDEN.—Mulch the standard rose- 
trees with litter,“especinlly it they wero only put in 
last fall or this year. The tulips will be in bloem, and 
crimson silené and forget-me-nots making a pretty 
show, but it is time to think of sowing aunuala, Take 


dh 


rant \\ 


wa 
8. E. 8.—Marine glue is made by melting shred india- 


rubber in naphtha. When it is meltea, double as 
much shellac a “here was indiarubber is added to 


the solution; and when the whole is thoroughly : 


mixed it is poured into open metal moulds to cool. 
To use it you melt it, and brush it on. 


STORM-GLASS.—Another storm-glass mixture is made 
by dissolving four drachms of crushed camphor in 
elght ounces of rectified spirits-of-wiae, and to it 
adding a saturated solution of two drachms of sal- 
ammoniac and two drachms of nitre in distilled 
water. When the solutions are well mixed fll up 
slowly with distilled water until you get the feathery 
precipitate. Anvther formula gives thirty-eight 
grains each of nitre and sal-ammoniac, dissolved in 
nine drachms of distilled water, and added to two 
and a half drachms of powdered camphor dissolved 
in eleven drachms of spirits-of-wine. 


F. E. H.—About October or November you may look 
‘out for your budgerigars giving evidence of wantin; 
to breed, They will lay their eggs on the floor of 
the cage if they cannot get a nest. But give them a 
cocoa-nnt husk or a cigar-box. Feed on canary and 
millet seeds, and let them have water. 


BEETLE CRUSHER.—1. No, it is not to sharpen their 
peaks that birds have mortar; their constitutions 
require It. They would not be healthy without it, 
nor would théir eggs have shells. 2 Change the 
feeding of your canary entirely if not dead. Give 
only canary and rape seeds, and a little green food 
sparingly. 

AMATEUR.—Set up your name in type. Of that type 
‘80 set take a mould, and into the mould pour melted 
indiarubber. Rubber stamps are nearly all made in 
this way. 

Rop Roy and PICKLES.—Get out your stamps and 
clear the gum off the album by placing the sheet 
‘between two wet pads of clean blotting-paper. 


ZvLU.—1. The way to remove your stamps is to 
wet thei on the face and the paper on the back with 
clean warm water. Remove them as soon as the 
gum gives easily; wait till the page dries tho- 


ronghly, and then ‘clean off fragments of paper and | 


dirt with another application of clean water. Sce 
last answer. 2 The Lifeboat and Hospital Funds 
have been closed for some time, and no cards are 
now being issued. If you wish to subscribe to the 
lifeboat cause, send your money direct to the Life- 
boat Institution. Even the smalfest donation will be 
received with thanks. 

A ScsscriBeR.—Your white mice are suffering from 
parasitical skin disease. Sulphur rubbed Into the 
skin fs the safest cure; but let them have a new cage 
—bnrn the old one. Try feeding for a time on canary- 
seed alone. 


D. GrEY.—There are now four green regiments 
3ritish Army—the Scottish Rifles (old 
26th Cameronians and ti Light Infantry), 
al Irish Rifles (old 83rd and 86th Foot), 
ing’s Royal Rifle Corps (old 60th Rifl 
Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade. 


h Rifles light-gr acings, the Kin 
facings, ifle Brigade black facings. 
The other line regiments have red uniforms 
All the so-called “Royal” regiments have dark 
All the Eng- | 


lish regiments hav 


pattern all the 
yellow facings and thi 
irish regiments have green facings and sham- 
rock lace. 
TrMoTHy.—1. The log-line was first used in 1570. 


uced in 1600 ; it was 


‘The quadrant was intre 
invented by ley. 3. stan was in- 
vented in 1 4. The barometer was first 
used on shipboard in 1700. The “ utical 

"was first printed in 1 6. Get 
Service Almanac,” published by Harri- 
9, Pall Mall, at one shilling, and find out 
ourself, 


A Bcnny.—1. It would be invidious on our part 
to say where the best rabbit-shows are held 
but such exhibitions take place all the year 

‘ round, and in every part of the country. Get 

i - > xcopy of the ‘Exchange and Mart” or “Live | 

Stock Journal.” The best dre those that give the 

piggest prizes, because there is most compel ition at 
them. 2 Thanks for the compliment conveyed in 
the postscript. 


E. R. B.—The fossil is 


fish—the well-known Ce 1. 
‘aspis of the Devonian. See Hugh Miller's “Old Red 
Sandstone,” or any more modern geological manual. 
Cephalaspis was the first exhibit in the first exhibi- 
tion, It:was No. 1, Class 1, 3ection 1 of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and, being uncooked, appropri- 
ately opened the show as a ‘‘ Raw Material”! 


Enquirer. — Address your letter “ Mrs. So-and-so.” 
Should there be other families of the same name 
prefix the husband's initial or Christian name, as 

- 4 yfrs, If. So-and-so,” or “ Mrs. Henry So-and-so.” 


|W. 


CRANE.—The pay of Engineer students in the Royal 
one shilling a week for the first three ye: 

d ten shillings per week for the 

sixth ye 3oard and lodging and 


ars. Be 
medical attendance are provided by the Admiralty. 
your own jokes, 


Pappy VARDEN.—Be original. Make y 

and say your own good things. We would not tell 
you of the modern Joe Miller even if we knew where 
it was to be got. Such books are the flattest and 
dullest of all books ubless taken at considerable 
intervals in homaopathic doses. 


i. C. HARPER.—Wash your ivory as clean a3 you can, 
‘and bleach it under glass. 


F. P. C.—Get the packet of plates published at tho 
close of each volume. With the first volame there 
was given away a sheet of national flags, with the 
third volumie there was another sheet of flags and 
standards, and with the’ fourth yelume there was » 
sheet of home flags. 


In the Peninsular War the army is estimate! 
lost in killed and wounded 5,05 officers, ant 
In the Crimean War the loss was 206 
men., In the Peninsular Warthe 
Navy lost 905 cers and 13,140 mén.” As we sail 
before, such statistics convey no idea of the actusl 
loss and misery, 


ADVENTURER and Others.—We never recommend 
countries for readers to emigrate to, 
we decline to advise. 5) ing generediyis 
suggest that the English colonies offer | 
chances to the intending settler as avy 
under foreign flags. 


AW. ‘he articles on ‘The Boy’ 
Loft” in No. 100, and concluded. 
Your best plan would be to get the third, 

E. GARPNER.—See answer to FRED and oth 
256 of this volume. We know nothing of; 
tine beyond what we have told yoa.’ 
personage of any importance. 


and five, eight 
fourth, fifth, a 


Calendar for April. . 


rig highest chants bat in Reeland te lak-| g "Ak bate of Copenh 
W. A. T. B.—The est chal in Englans nk-| @ 
Brn ypencon, nou. Beachy Hoad is only Saft. | 5 eotitaing best Bosds ieee 
8b6ft ; net Ring - = BES 
sianling: Beacon ” eon: 4. W Oliver Goldsmith died, 1774. 
} ‘ 5& TH Game licences expire. 
| C. New.—Steep a string in very salt water. Then fas- 
tenit to a nall in the wall, hang « weight on the cord, | & F Badajoz stormed, 1812. ‘ 
and mark where the end of the weight reaches to. | 7 8 Football: Moseley Final Ties; Hall 
| In dry weather you will find the weight will sink | - St. John. - : a) 
below the mark, in wet weather it will rise above it. 
| Th fact, your string is a hygrometer, and the-salt | 8. 8. Second Sunday after Eater. 

‘string absorbs the moisture from the air just asa) 9 M Fire insurance expires, Ata, 
| piece of seaweed does. 10 T High tides expected. ene 
J. T, Rok.—The only Victoria Cross to the Navy during | 11 W Buonaparte abdicated, 1814. vee 

the Egyptian campaign was given to Gunner Hard- | 12 TH Five-pound notes first issued, 1793. 
| ing, of the Alexandra, who during the bombardment | 13 — sheffield Kennel Club Show. 
| picked up a 10-inch live shell that had been shot into | AD enw: 
the ship, and popped it into a tub of water ! 14 $& Football: Leeds St, John v. Horbury.. 
Jota KAPPA.—We know of no institutions for helping 15 8 Third Sunday after Easter. : 
pecuniarily students for the learned professions. The | 16 M_ Battle of Culloden, 1746. 
expense varies, but you could’ estimate it at-£200. | 17 q Rodney's victor 1780. 
| ‘The stamp on the articles in the case of a solicitor z y's victory, 1180. 
costs £80. In’ all such matters you must take into | 18 W Sir Henry Cole died, 1882. 
consideration the time you have to work for nothing | 19 TH Cheries Darwin died, 1882. 
and live on your private means. | 20 F Blake destroyed Spanish Meet, 2657. 
Gr. Judging ne your letter, we imagine that the | 21 S Lacrosse: North v. South at Hennington Oval. 
dog's regret will not be excessive when you cease to { a 
De his master. The fact of his being “ i mortal use ' 22 8° Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
whatsoever” ia no reason why you should not pay , 23 M St. George's Day. 
| the dog-tax, und the simple fact of your inquiring as | 24 T Dantel Defoe died, 1731. 
to whether you should train him with ‘‘kindness or | 95 w National Polnter Trials. 


cruelty” is sufficient to show that whoever trusted ; 
you with him was very ill-advised. If you cannot | 
be kind to an animal, do not trouble yourself to keep 
one. 
AN INQUIRER and LrBRA.—The actual weight of the 
| earth has been estimated at five thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-six million billion tons, or 5,420 and 
eighteen noughts. 


26 TH H.M.s. Doterel destroyed, 1931. 
27 F Ralph W. Emerson died, 1882. 


2 S Athletic Sports London A.C. 
Bridge ; Notts Forest C.C. 


29 8 Rogation Sunday. 
80 M London University founded, 1837. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 
By R. M. Banvanryne, 
Author of "Zhe Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles with the Sea,” ete 
CHAPTER V. 


wes our hero found himself in a hole, pitch dark and barely large 

enough to permit of his creeping on hands and knees, he felt a 
sudden sensation of fear—of undefinable dread—come over him, such as 
one might be supposed to experience on awaking to the discovery that he 
had been buried alive. His first 
impulse was to shout for deliver- 
ance, but his manhood returned to 
him and he restrained himself. 


“Each ran violently Into the other's arms.” 
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Groping his way cautiously along the 
passage or tunnel, which descended at first 
steeply, he came to a part which he could 
f-el was regularly built over with an arch 
of brickwork or masonry, and the sound of 
running water overhead told him that this 
‘was a tunnel under the rivulet. As he 
udvanced the tunnel widened a little and 
Wegan to ascend. After creeping what he 
judged to be a hundred yards or so, he 
thought he could see a glimmer of light, 
like a faint star, in front of him. It was 
the opening to which Betty had referred. 
He soon neached it, and emerged into the 
fresh air. 

As he raised himself, and drew a long 
breath of reliof, the words of his deliverer 
feemed to start up before him in letters of 
fire— Use your freedom to escape from 
aleath, but much more to escape from sin.” 

“*T will, so help me God!” he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands convulsively and looking 
upward. In the strength of the new-born 
resolution, thus induced by the Spirit of 
God, he fell on his knees and tried to pray. 
Then he rose and sat down to think, 
strangely forgetful of the urgent need there 
was for flight. 

Meanwhile Gashford and his men pro- 
ereded to question Paul Bevan and his 
daughter. The party included, among 
«therr, Fred Westly, Paddy Flinders, and 
Crossby. Gashford more than suspected 
the motives of the first two in accompany- 
ing him, but did not quite see his way to 
«lecline their services, even if he had 
possessed the power to do so. He consoled 
jumself, however, with the reflection that 
he could keep a sharp eye on their move- 
ments. 

“No, no, Bevan,” he said, when the man 
brought out a case-bottle of rum and in- 
vited them to drink, ‘‘ we have other work 
‘on hand just now. We have traced that 
young thief Brixton to this hut, and we 
want to get hold of him.” 

“A thief is he?” returned Bevan, with 
a look of feigned surprise. ‘‘ Well, now, 
that is strange news. Tom Brixton don't 
Jook much like a thief, do he?” (appealing 
to the bystanders), ‘‘ There must be some 
anist+ke, surely.” 

“There’s no mistake,” said Gashford, 
with an oath. ‘He stole a bag o’ gold 
from my tent. To be sure he dropped it 
in his flight, so I've got it back again, but 
that don’t affect his guilt.” 

“But surely, Mister Gashford,” said 
Bevan, slowly, for, having been hurriedly 
told in a whisper by Betty what she had 
done for Tom, he was anxious to give his 
friend as much time as possible to escape, 
‘‘ surely as you’ve come by no loss, ye can 
afford to let the poor young feller off this 


time.” 
“No we can’t,” shouted Gashford, 
fiercely. ‘‘These mean pilferers have be- 


come a perfect pest at the diggin’s, an’ we 
intend to stop their little game, we do, by 
stoppin’ their windpipes when we catch 
them. Come, don’t shilly-shally any 
longer, Paul Revan. He’s bere and no 
amistake, so you'd better band him over. 
Besides, you owe us something“ you -know, 
for coming to your help agin the redskins 
in the nick of time.” ; 

“Well, as to that, I am much obliged, 
though, after all, it wasn't to help me you 
came.” 

“No matter,” exclaimed the other, im- 

atiently, ‘‘ you know he is here, an’ you’re 

Bound to give him up.” 

“ Bat I don’t know that he’s here, an’. I 
can't give him up, cause why? he’s 
escaped,” 


‘Escaped! impossible, there is only 
one bridge to this mouud and he has not 
crossed that since we arrived, I'll be 
bound. There’s a sentry on it now.” 

** But an active young feller can iump, 
you know.” 

“No, he couldn't jump over the creek 
unless he was a human flea or a Rocky 
Mountain goat. But come, since you won't 
show us where he is, we'll take the liberty 
of sarchin’ your premises. But stay, your 
daughter’s yut the namo® bein’ a religious 
gal. If there's any truth in that she’d be 
above tclliu’ a lie. Come now, Betty, tell 
us, like a good gal,1s Tom Brixton here ?” 

' “© No, he is not here,” replied the girl. 

“Where is he, then?” 

“In the woods, probably.” 

“That's false, you know; he is here. 
But come, lads, we'll sarch, and we'll begin 
with this cellar.” 

He laid hold of the iron ring of the trap- 
door, opened it, and, seizing a light, de- 
seended, followed by Bevan, Crossby, 
Flinders, and one or two others. Tossing 
the lumber about he finally rolled aside the 
barrels ranged beside the wall, until the 
entrance to the subterranean way was 
discovered. 

“Ho! ho!” he cried, Jowering the light 
aud peering into it. ‘‘ Here's something, 
anyhow.” 

After peering into the dark hole for 
some time he felt with his hand as far as 
his arm would reach. 

“Mind he don’t bite!” suggested 
Paddy Flinders, in a tone that drew a 
laugh from the bystanders. — 

‘““Hand me that stick, Paddy,” said 
Gashford, ‘‘and keep your jokes to a more 
convenient season.” 

“Ab! then it's always a convenient 
saison wid me, sor,” replied Padly, with a 
wink at his companions as he handed the 
stick. 

“Does this hole go far in?” he asked, 
after a fruitless poking about with the 
stick. 

‘‘Ay. a long way. More'n a hundred 
yards,” returned Bevan. 

“Well, Dll have a look at it ” 

Saying which Gashford pushed the light 
as far in as he could reach, and then, 
taking a bowie-knife between his teeth, 
attempted to follow. 

We say attcmpted because he was suc- 
cessful only in a partial degree. It must 
be remembered that Gashford was an un- 
usually large man, and that Tom Brixton 
had been obliged to use a little force in 
erder to gain an entrance. When, there- 
fore, the hnge bully had thrust himself in 
about as far as his waist he stuck hard 
and fast, so that he could neither advance 
nor retreat! He struggled violently and 
a muffled sound of shouting was heard in- 
side the hole, but no one could make out 
what was said. 

“Och! the poor cratur,” exclaimed 
Paddy Flinders, with a look of overdone 
commiseration, ‘‘ what'll we do for ’im at 
all at all?” 

‘«Let’s try to pull him out,” suggested 
Croasby. 

They tried and failed, although as many 
as could manage it laid hold of him. 

“Sure he minds me of a stiff cork in a 
bottle,” said Flinders, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, ‘an’ what a most 
awful crack he'll make whin he does come 
out! Let’s give another heave, boys.” 

They gave another heave, but only 
caused the muffled shouting inside to in- 
crease. ‘'Qch! the poor cratur’s stritchin’ 
out like a injimubbcr man; sure he’s a fut 


longer than he used to be—him that was 
a sight too long already,” said Flinders. 

“Let's try to shove him through,” sug- 
gested the baffled Croasby. 

Failure again followed their united 
effurts—except as regards the muffled 
shouting within, which increased in vigour 
and was accompanied by no small amount 
of kicking by what of Gashford remained - 
in the cellar. 

“Tmafearedhislegs'll comeoff altogether 
if we try to pull barder than we've done,” - 
said Crossby, contemplating the huge and 
helpless limbs of the victim with a per- 
plexed air. 

“What a chance, boys,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Flinders, ‘‘to pay off old scores 
with a tree-mendous wallopin’! We could. 
do it aisy in five or tin minutes, an’ then: 
Jave ‘im to think over it for the rest of his 
life.” 

As no one approved of Paddy’s proposal. 
it was finally »osolved to dig the big mar. 
out, and a pick and shovel were procurec 
for the purpose. 

Contrary to all expectations, Gashfor¢ 
was calm, almost tubdued, when his friend: 
at last set him free. Instead of storming 
and abusing every one, he said quietly bu 
quickly, ‘Let us search the bush now 

‘e can’t be far off yet, and there's moon. 
light enough.” 

Leading the way, he sprang up the cel- 
lar stair, out at the but-door, and acros: 
the bridge, followed closely by his party. 

‘‘Hooroo!” yelled Paddy Flinders, as i 
in the irrepresetble ardour of the chase, bu 
in reality to give Brixton intimation of thi 
pursuit if he:should chance to be withir 
earshot. 

The well-meant signal did indeed tak: 
effect, but it came too late. It found Ton 
still seated in absorbed meditation. Rudel: 
awakened to the consciousness of his dan 
ger, and his stupidity, he leaped up anc 
ran along the path that Betty had describec 
tohim. At the same moment it chance 
that Crossby came upon the same path a 
its riverside extremity, and in a fev 
moments each ran violently into the other’ 
arms, and both rolled upon the ground. 

The embrace that Crossby gave th: 
youth would have been creditable even to: 
black bear, but Tom was a match for hin 
in his then condition of savage despair 
He rolled the rough digger over on hi 
back, half strangled him, and bumped hi 
shaggy hcad against the conveniently. 
situated root of atree. But Crossby hel« 
on with the tenacity of sticking-plaster 
shouting wildly all the time, and befor: 
either could subdue the other Gashford anc 
his men coming up stopped the combat. 

It were vain attempting to describe th: 
conflict of Brixton's feelings as they onc: 
more bound his arms securely behind bin 
and led him back to Paul Bevan’s hut 
The thought of death while fighting with 
man or beast had never given:him mucl 
coneern, but to be done to death by thi 
rope as a petty tliief was dreadful to con: 
template, while to appear before the gir 
he loved humiliated and bound was in itsel 
a sort of preliminary death. Afterwards 
when confined securely in the ccllar anc 
left to himself for the night, with a few 
pine branches as a bed, the thought o 
home and mother came to him with ‘over. 
whelming power, and finally mingled witt 
his dreams. But those dreams, howeve: 
pleasant they might be at first, and in som 
respects, invariably ended with the branct 
of a tree and a rope with a noose dangling a‘ 
the end thereof, and he awoke again an¢ 


again with a choking sensation, under thi 
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reson that the noose was already 
ehtening on his throat. 

‘The agony endured that night while 
hone in the dark cellar was terrible, for 
m knew the temper of the diggers too 
todoubt his fate. Still, hope, blessed 
ye, did not utterly desert him. More 
once he struggled to his knees and 
to God for mercy in the Saviour’s 


By daybreak next morning he was 
lerakened out of the first dreamless slee 
‘dst he had enjoyed, and bid get up. « 
‘agit breakfast of bread and water was | 
knded to him, which he ate by the light 
dahome-made candle stuck in the neck of a 
qut bottle. Soon afterwards Crossby de- 
waded, and bade him ascend the wooden 
He did so, and found the 


dar or ladder. 
jwety of mincrs assembled under arms and | 
msiy for the road. 

“I'm sorry I can’t help ’ee,” said Paul 
‘Kean, drawing the unhappy youth aside, | 


pi peaking ina low voice. ‘I would if 
Iwuld, for I owe my life to you, but they | 


ta't listen to reason. I sent Betty outo’ | 
% way, lad, a-purpose. Thought it 
xnet she shouldn’t see you, but— ” 

“Come, come, old man, time’s up,” in- 
ampted Gashford, roughly; ‘‘we must 
>of. Now, march, my young slippery- 
ues. I needn’t tell you not to try to bolt 
gin. You'll find jt difficult to do that.” | 
_Asthey moved off and began their march | 
‘Srugh the forest on foot, Tom Brixton | 
‘“tthat eseape was indeed out of the ques- | 
1, for, while three men marched in front | 
him, four marched on either side, each 
‘th rife on shoulder, and the rest of the | 
‘snd brought up the rear. But even if his 
aces had not been so hopeless he would 
xt have made any further effort to save | 
self, for he had given himself tho- 
vaghly up to despair. In the midst of | 
is a slight sense of relief mingled with 
*& bitterness of disappointment when he 
sand that Betty bad been sent out of the 
ny, and that he would see her no more, for 
xold not bear the thought of her sceing 
En thus led away. 
"May I speak with the prisoner for a 
*¥ uinutes?” said Fred Westly to Gash- 
ti.as they plodded through the woods. 
He has been my comrade for several | 
fan, and I promised his poor mother 
erto forsako him. May I, Gashford?” 
," No,” was the sharp reply, and then, as 
<rdenting, “Well, yes, you may ; but be 
‘id, and no underhand dealing, mind, for 
: Jou attempt to. help him you shall be a 
“a4 man the next moment as sure as I’m 
ising one. An’ you needn’t be too soft, 
"tly," he added, with a cynical smile. 
‘Your chum has— Well. it’s no business 
‘nin, You can go to him.” 

Poor Tom Brixton started as his old 
ie went up to him, and then hung his 
aul. e 


’ 


“Dear Tom, said Fred, in a low voice, 
font gore wey to despair, With God 
‘things are pogeible, and even it your life 
to be forfeited it is not too late to save 
¥ soul, for Jesus is able and willing to 
we to the uttermost. But.I want to 
mfort you with the assurance that I will 
‘ae no effort to save you. Many of the 
‘egers are not very anxious that you should 
ar the extreme punishment of the law, 
‘AT think Gashford may be bought over. 
© I need not tell you that .my little 
one store hidden away under the pine- 


“There is no such store, Fred,” inter- 


sed Tom, with a haggard look of 
awe, 


“What do you mean, Tom?” z 

“T mean that I bted it all away un- 
known to you. Oh! Fred, you do not, 
you cannot know what a fearful tempta- 
tion gambling is when given way to, espe- 
cially whon backed by drink. No, it’s of 
no use your trying to comfort me. I do 
believe, now, that I deserve to die.” 

“‘ Whatever you deserve, Tom, it is my 
business to save you, if I can—both body 
and soul;- and what you now tell me does 
not alter my intentions or my hopes. By 
the way, does Gashford know about 
this?” 

‘Yes, he knows that I have taken your 
money.” 

“And that’s the reason,” said Gash- 
ford himself, coming up at the moment, 
“that I advised you not to be too soft on 
your chum, for he’s a bad lot altogether.” 

“Is the man who knows of a crime, and 


connives at it, and does not reveal it, a much | 
better ‘lot’ ?”? demanded Fred, with some | 


indignation. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Gashford, with 
a short laugh; ‘ but as I never set up for 
a good lot, you see, there’s no need to 
disouss that subject. Now, fall to the rear, 
my young blade. 
command of this party, and you know, or 
ought to know, that I suffer no insolence 
in those under me.” 

Poor Fred fell back at once, bitterly re- 
gretting that he had spoken ont, and thus 
injured, to some extent, his influence with 


Remember that I’m in ' 


t 


the only man who had the power to aid | 


his condemned friend. 
It was near sunset when they reached 
Pine Tree Diggings. Tom Brixton was 


thrust into a strong block-house, used | 


chiefly as a powder magazine, but some- 
times as a prison, the key of which was 
kept that night in Gashford’s pocket, while 
a trusty sentinel paced before the door. 

That night Fred Westly sat in his tent 
the personification of despair. True, he had 
not failed all along to lay his friend’s case 
before God, and, up to this point, strong 
hope had sustained him ; but now, the only 
means by which he had trusted to accom- 
plish his end were gone. The hidden 
hoard, on which he had counted too much, 
had been taken and lost by the very man 
he wished to save, and the weakness of his 
own faith was revealed by the disappear- 
ance of the gold—for he had almost for- 
gotten that the Almighty can provide 
means at any time and in all circumstances. 

Fred would not allow himself for a 
moment to think that Tom had sfolen his 
gold. He only took it for a time, with the 
full intention of refunding it when better 
times should come. On this point Fred’s 
style of reasoning was in exact accord with 
that of his unhappy friend. Tom never for 
a moment regarded the misappropriation 
of the gold as a theft. Ob no!. it was 
merely an appropriated loan—a temporary 
accommodation. It would be interesting, 
perhaps appalling, to know how many 
thousands of criminal careers have begun 
in this way! 

“Now, Mister Westly,” said Flinders, 
entering the tent in haste, ‘“‘ what’s to be 
done? It’s quite clear that Mister Tom’s 
not to be hanged, for there’s two or three 
of us’ll commit murther before that 
happens; but I’ve bin soundin’ the boys, 
aw’ I’m afeared there’s 9 lot o’ the worst 
wans that’ll be glad to sce him scragged, 
an’ there’s a lot as won't risk their own 
necks to save him, an’ what betune the wan 
an’ the other, them that'll fight for him are 
asmall minority—so again I say, what's 
to be done?” 


Patrick Flinders’s usually jovial face had 
become almost us loug and lugubrious as 
that of Westly by that time. 

“T don’t know,” returned Fred, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ My one plan, on which I had 
been founding much hope, is upset. 
Listen. It was this—I have been saving 
a good deal of my gold for a long time 
ade and hiding it away secretly, so as to 

ave something to fall back upon when 
poor. Tom had gambled away all his means. 
This hoard of mine amounted, I should 
think, to something like five hundred 
junds. I meant to have offered it to 
shhford for the key of the prison. and for 
his silence while we enabled Tom once 
more to escape. But this money has, 
farhont my knowledge, been taken away 
and—’ : 

“Stolen, you mean!” 
in surprise. 

“No, not stolen—taken! I can’t ox- 

Jain just now. It’s enough to know that 
it is gone, and that my plan is thus over- 
turned.” , 

“D’ee think Gashford would let him out 
for that ?”’ asked the Irishman, anxiously. 

“‘T think so; but, after all, I’m almost. 
glad that the money’s gone, for I can’t 
help feeling that this way of enticing 


exclaimed Flinders, 


| Gashford to do a thing, as it were slily, is 


underhand. It is a kind of bribery.” _ 
“‘Faix, then, it’s not c’ruption, anyhow, 
for the baste is as c’rupt as he can be 


; already. An’, sure, wouldn’t it just be 
bribin’ a blackguard not to commit 
murther ?” 

“IT don’t know, Pat. It is a horrible 
position to be placed in. Poor, poor 
Tom!” 

‘‘Have ye had supper ?” asked Flinders, 
quickly. i 


“‘No—I cannot eat.” 

“Cook it then, an’ don’t be selfish. 
Other people can ait though yecan’t. It'll 
kape yer mind oniployed—an’ I’ll want 
tomethin, to cheer me up whin I come 

ache’? 

Pat Flinders left the tent abruptly, and 
poor Fred went about the preparation of 
supper in a half-mechanical way, wonder- 
ing what his comrade meant by his strange 
conduct. 

Pat's meaning was soon made plain, that 
night, to a dozen or so of his friends, whom 
he visited personally and induced to accom- 
pany him to a sequestered dell in an out-of- 
the-way thickct, where the moonbeams 
struggled through the branches and drew 
a lovely pale-blue pattern on the green- 
sward. 

““My friends,” he seid, ina low, mys- 
terious voice, ‘‘ I know that ivery mother’s 
son of ye is ready to fight for poor Tom 
Brixton to-morrow, if the wust comes to 
the wust. Now, it has occurred to my 
chum Westly an’ me that it would be better, 
safer, and surer to buy bim up thaa to 
fight for him, an’ as I know some o’ you 
fellers has dug up more goold than you 
knows well what to do wid, an’ you've all 
got liberal hcarts—lastewise ye should have, 
if ye haven’t—I propyse, an’ second the 
resolootior® that we make up some five 
hundred pounds betune us an’ presiut it to 
Bully Gashford as a mark of our estaim— 
if he’ll on’y give us up the kay o’ the 
prison, put Patrick Flinders, Esq., sintry 
over it, an’ then go to slape fill breakfast- 
time to-morry mornin’.” 

This plan was at once agreed on, for five 
hundred pounds was not a large sum to be 
made up by men who—some of them at 
least—had nearly made “ their pile ”—by 
which they meant their fortune, while tho 
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liberality of ic 
‘been credited was not wanting. 


settled a few details, this sin, meeting 


committee—went off, with a bag of golden 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


heart with which they had | broke up, and Patrick Flinders—acting | nuggets and unbounded self-confidence, to, 
Having | as the secretary, treasurer, and executive | transact the business. : 


(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


EN and his two companions reached the 
first houses in Yorktown without 
having met a single sentry. The whole 
garrison, in fact, on this night were afoot, 
wend massed at their fighting stations, 
awaiting the attack of the besiegers. 


By Lours Rovssevet, 
Author of ‘ The Two Cabin-Boys,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE PATRIOT INN. 


small peep-hole contrived in the doorway 
was suddenly and noiselessly opened, and 
@ voice asked, 
«What do you want at this hour?” 
“To see the thirteen stars,” answered 
Ben. 


“The spy approached a low, narrow doorway.” 


This attack seemed imminent, for in many i 
laces the ramparts of the threatened works | 
Bad been breached. ' 
The burning of the Charon was over ; | 
the half-consumed frigate had disappeared | 
beneath the waves, and again had night, | 
black and dense, covered the earth with its 
sombre cloak. 

The artillery duel had, however, recom- | 
menced. Bombs and red-hot shot were | 
chasing each other overhead, streaking the ! 
darkn3ss with their trains of fire, and' 
bursting into showers of flame over the | 
aoomed city. 

“It is not pleasant walking slong thcse 
streets,” said the old guide. ‘I am not 
pasheulecly anxious to have a bomb on my 

ead. Let us get under shelter.” ! 

‘Where are you taking us to?” asked 
Pierre. H 

“To a place where we shall be as safe as 
at Williamsburg, and where you can speak , 
without fear.” j 

He was leading the young fellows along 
one of the narrow lanes on the outskirts of | 
Yorktown. A few paces farther on he 
drew up before a miserably poor-looking 
house. ‘‘ Here it is,” said he to his com- 
paniens. ‘Be silent; above all, let me 
alone speak.” 

The spy approached a low, narrow door- 
way, half hidden in a kind of stone arcade, | 
and he knocked at tne wooden panel of the 
door five separate timesat regular inter- 
vals. Nothing moved inside. | 

Bon renewed his attempt, striking the | 
door each time in the same way. iM 

This time he succeeded so far that a; 


“ And the blue?” replied the mysterious 
interlocutor. 

‘“‘ The blue is worth more than the red,” 
said the spy. 

After this enigmatic dialogue the shutter 
was quickly closed, and immediately there 
was audible in the interior a noise of bolts 
and locks, which proved that the place 
was well barricaded. And then the door 
opened, or rather half opened. 

‘Look sharp,” said 
the voice. 

The three men glided 
rapidly through the 
opening; the 
shut on them, and they 
found themselves in a 
dark and _ narrow corri- 
W- dor. Following their 

- conductor, they reached 
another door, also hea- 


having been opened, 
they entered a large 
room lighted by several 
lamps. In the centre 
was a broad table around 
which men were sitting. 


BO? 


The mysterious 
inn of somewhat sordid t. 

The company were 80 al 
conversation that the 
entry of the new arrivals, When one at 
last caught sight of them, he rose from his 
seat, exclaiming, 

“‘There’s old Ben Gilmour. I told you 
he would be here to-night.” 

Then, addressing the spy, he continued, 


loor was | 


/ vily bolted; and that | 


lum was, in fact, an: 


rbed in their | 
did not notice the | 


| Well, what’s the news?” 

“T have come to see if the corn is ripe,” 
answered Ben. ‘The reapers are getting 
ready to gather it. But before I talk 
I want something to revive me, for with- 
out my brave companions I now should 
be in a hole in the swamp.” 

Up to then no attention seemed to have 
been paid to the presence of our friends ; 
but after what Gilmour hadsaid all eyes were 
turned on them, and many of the company 
exclaimed in a not particularly amiable 
tone, 

«Who are these strangers ? What made 
you bring them here ?”’, 

“These strangers,” said the spy, ‘‘ are 
my friends, and I answer for them as I dc 
for myself. The first one here is the grand- 
son of old David Michaux, whom you al 
doubtless know. He is a soldier in th« 
Pennsylvania Militia, and has already 
served his country well. The other here i 


a young Frenchman, a corporal in thi 
Royal Auvergne regiment; that, I think, 
is good enough.” 


“That is good enough for us,” said th: 
man who had first addressed Ben. ‘‘ Wel 
come, sirs,” added he to the young men 
“Take a seat amongst us, and be sure tha 
whatever may be the motive which bring 
you here, you will find we will do our bes 
, to help you. There are none here bu 
| good loyal American patriots.” 

Thus invited, Pierre and Ralph sat dow: 
to the table, and accepted without cere 
mony the coffee which was offered them 
and whose warmth seemed to penetrat 
and revive their benumbed limbs. 

Ben then spoke, and briefly related th 
progress made in the besiegers’ works sinc 

is last visit to Yorktown. This narrativ 
was received with enthusiastic cheers, an 
when he had finished each of the patriot 
gave him information re- 
garding the state of the 


place, and the Eacrion: 
jattery,” 


“ Hill Point 
said one, ‘had to cease 
firing the other day for 
want of ammunition. 
The arsenals are empty, 
and Lord Cornwallis has 
| ordered me to turn my % 
| forge into a bullet foun- = 


‘The bread begins to 
give out,” said another, 
“ and the German officers 
of the Hessians have : 
i commenced to requisi- a 

tion all they can in their : 
quarter.” 

“Yesterday evening,” 
was talking with an artillery ser; it, wh 
assured me that his battery had lost ha’ 
its men. Many guns are rendered useles, 
and the French: fire is so accurate the 
even during the night the sappers find - 


said another, << 
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impossible to repair the damage done b 

ete daring the day.” = fl 

“In fact,” added a fourth, ‘‘ the garrison 
iscompletely demoralised, and I am sure 
if youcould only take the great redoubt, 
Lord Cornwallis would have to capitulate.” 

As the talk went on, the spy carefully 
soted what was said. 

Pierre and Ralph, who were but little 
interested in all this, waited impatiently 
for their turn to speak. The time, so pre- 
tous for them, was passing usclessly away, 
aod they were longing to get to work. 

The conversation, however, soon flagged, 
sid the company again separated into 
groups. Pierre decided to address the 
mn who had welcomed them, and who 
was seated close by. He was one of the 
rchest merchants in the town, and an 
ardent patriot. 

After a few words from Pierre, he said, 

“It will not be easy to put your hand 
on Benedict Arnold. His troops are en- 
camped at Gloucester, on the left bank of 
theriver, but he is seldom there. I think 
eis very busy just now trying to find out 
sme means of escape, for he has more to 
far than the others when the siege ends. 
ifthe Americans take him, he is lost.” 

“I have not explained myself clearly 
enough,” said Pierre. “It is not Arnold 
himelf we want. We understand that he 
taschut up ina house in the neighbour- 
hood afew prisoners, and these prisoners 
om friends, and we want to get to 

m.” 

“Tan easily tell you where to look for 
‘tem, then,” said the merchant. ‘ The 
boxe you mention is about three miles out 
f the town, on the border of the river, 
vers small farm of mine. Arnold, when 
tearrived here, rented it as a residence for 
wold nan and his daughter, but I don’t 
now if these people are prisoners, for the 
house is not guarded. I never saw any 
satries at the door.” 

“You are sure you are right?” said 

re, whose voice trembled with joy and 

«motion, 

“Quite sure,’ replied the merchant. 
“But I should not like to say that the 
‘nw isnot secretly watched, and I should 
ure you to be eareful. If you like, I 
pel val put you on the road you ought 
‘ take.” 

_ The merchant rose, and the young men 
ang made their adieu to Ben, and ap- 
wited to meet him on the following 
-hemoon, left the place in the company of 
‘wit new friend. e first streaks of the 
‘awn bad barely appeared, and the streets 
We still dese’ , a8, without a single 
tesrable meeting, they traversed the 
bw. Once out of the suburbs, they 
‘lowed a footpath bordered with hedges, 
"hich took them towards the river, but 
tetore they reached it the merchant stop) 

sal pointed to a small house whose outline 
448 just visible in tho morning mist. 

_ “That,” said he, ‘is the house you are 
»oking for. I won't go any farther with 
4, for I am too well known to do so 
without risk of compromising myeelf. 
‘nod-bye then, and may Heaven help 
Pou.” 

Thus left alone, the young men, instead 
ot following the road, made their way 
«toss the fields to Arnold’s house. They 
tad each brought a pistol, and as they 
walked they looked to see that their 
*eapons were in order, fully resolved 
‘o defend the: ves against any one who 
tempted to bar their passage. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN OTHER 
LANDS. 


(Continued from page 436.) 


Tr a former paper we have glanced at the Dyaks 
of Borneo, and have spoken of their re- 
markable weapons, and the extraordinary prac- 
tice of head-hunting which at one time prevailed 
amongst them to so horrible an extent. 

It is singular that so warlike a people have so 
few sports which make any demand upon the 
bodily powers. They, however, account for 
their abstinence from boxing, wrestling, and 
games with weapons by asserting that it would 
be unlucky for them to take part in them. 

Cat's-cradle is one of their favourite amuse- 
ments, and they would look with utter con- 
tempt upon the ‘pound of candles,” “ pair of 
scissors,” etc., delighted in hy the proficient in 
this game of Young England. Men, women, 
and children are adepts in the game—if such 
it can be called—and the number of forms into 
which they manage to twist a piece of string is 
simply marvellous, 

ey indulge, however, in one exercise for 
the muscles (that represented in the engraving 
in last week’s number), which is a sort of com- 
pound between our giant's stride and a swing. 

Three bamboos are erected as shown, and the 


| rope depending therefrom has a loop at the end, 


into which one of the Borneans puts his foot, 
having first mounted upon a small stage (not 
shown in the engraving) erected for the pur- 
se. 
He then swings off with as great an impetus 
as possible, and as he returns again and 


swingers goes flying through the air to the tune 
of a monotonous song—for the performance is 
to a certain extent a religious ceremony, and the 
song @ prayer to their deities that the harvest 
may be bountiful and the fishing season crowned 
with success. The swingers occasionally come 
some awfal croppers, which is not at all sur- 
prising. ; 
Our readers will probably recollect the de- 
scription given in the last volume of the won- 


‘derful blow-pipe of the Macoushie Indians. 
, Their near neighbours, the Waraus, are tho 


stoutest and most muscular of any of the tribes 
of Guiana, and are far and away the best canoe- 


makers of all the dwellers on the banks of | 


the Amazon. Indeed they supply every other 
tribe with canoes of all sizes, some of them 
being capable of carrying a hundred men, get- 
ting in exchange from the Maconshies .the valu- 
able wourali poison, of which that tribe are the 
acknowledge best makers. 

These Waraus are almost the only people in 
these parts who indulges in feats of strength for 
amusement, and one of these is depicted in the 
illustration, of which a recent traveller amongst 
them gives a vivid description. 


again | 
, to the stage another and another player leaps ; 


,at the rope, and, catching it, one of the, 


After describing the shields with the long 
elastic stems adorned with tassels which 1ise 
from each corner, he tells us how ‘‘ each cham- 

ion. ps the edges of his shield firmly with 

th hands, and after various feints and grimaces 
to throw his opponent off his guard, a olash is 
heard, as one springs forward and his shield 
strikes that of his adve: The contest is 
generally one of mere stren, the shield being 
pushed forward by the whole force of the body 
ang supported by one knee, while the other leg 
is extended behind. Sometimes one of the 
players is able to push the other off the ground, 
or, by a dexterous slip and thrust on the flank, 
to send him rolling on the ground. More fre- 
quently they remain pressing, panting, and 
struggling till exhausted, when the contest 
ceases by mutual consent.” 

The combatants then retire shaking their 
shields at each other, and whinnying like young 
horses, This generally has the effect of making 
the spectators laugh, when the combatants 
usually add their haw-haws to the general 
hilarity. 

The next illustration relates to a bygonc era, 
for the New Zealanders have long since discovered. 
that pigs can be put to a far better usc, aad 
indeed the flesh ef their porkers is said to far 
excel that of other countries, and to have a 
flavour very much resembling veal. However, 
in the beginning of the present century Captain 
King presented the New Zealanders with three 
pigs, animals hitherto entire strangers to the 
country ; indced, until that time no quadruped 
had been seen larger than a cat, except by those 
old inhabitants who had a faint recollection ef 
the horses on board Captain Cook's vessels when 
he had visited their shores. 

Captain King omitted to inform the New Zea- 
landers that the grunters were intended for the 
improvement of their cwtsine, and the islanders 
without the slightest hesitation came to the con- 
clusion that these too were horses, and treated 
them accordingly. 

The result was disastrous, for two of them 
were incontinently ridden to death, and the 
third poor persecuted beast took refuge in a 
burying-ground, which act of sacrilege cost it 
its life. 

One of the fine races of the many fire races of 
savages to be met with in the numerous islands 
of the Pacific Ocean is that inhabiting the 
Sandwich Islands, upon the principal of which, 
by the way, Hawaii, or Owhyee as the old maps 
prefer to call it, Captain Cook met with his 
death. 

The men are tall active fellows aud possessed 
of great strength, and the women, at least when 
young, have features and forms which, according 
toa recent traveller, are “ singularly Grecian 
The habit they have of coquettishly twining in 
their jet black hair the beautiful blossoms to be 
fornd in those latitudes does not fail to enhance 
their personal charms, and they are fully alive 
to this fact and never fail to make the most of 


it. 

These Sandwich Islanders are a semi-amphi- 
bious people, men, women, and children of all 
ages, down to little mites that can scarcely toddle 
upon the land, being apparently as much at 
home in the water as if it were their native 
element, and accordingly we find that surf- 
swimming is one of their principal amusements, 
In stormy weather, or at any time when the 
always formidable surf is increased in height from 
any cause, numbers of the islanders may be seen 
on their little pieces of board gliding over the 
surface of the huge rollers in which no boats, 
except those expressly adapted for such work, 
and very few even of those, could live. 

The rapidity of the motion and the danger of 
the sport, requiring as it does the greatest calm- 
ness, courage, and judgment to prevent the loss 
of limb and possibly of life, have no doubt 
stimulated them to the invention of the exer- 
cise represented in the illustration. 

This is a sort of Yankee toboganing gone 
mad. Inthe American amusement the performer 
occasionally meets with shocks and bumps, 
and is sometimes thrown ignominiously head 
over heels out of his sled, but nothing more 
serious is likely to occur in consequence thar: tlie 
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addition of a bump or two to the cranium and 
the slight alteration thereby produced in its phre- 
nological construction. 

But this Sandwich Island sledging is a rather 
moro ,serious matter, and the players have to 
Keep themselves most acutely on the qui vive if 
they want to come out of it without broken 
necks, 

Some convenient mountain is sclected, and a 
narrow path is cut in it from the summit to the 
base, and even carried along the level ground 
for a mile or more, 

No captain of any eleven of cricketers takes 
more delight in the condition of his ground 
than does the Sandwich Islander in the state of 
his path for playing the game of holua, as he 
calls it. 

The trench is carefully laid with grass, and 


every obstruction removed, so that the papa, ; path, the shock of its contact with the edges of | arrow-heads | 


| as his peculiar sledge is termed, may glide from 
| top to bottom with lightning-like rapidity. 

This papa is from seven to eightecn feet in 

length, and is constructed of two narrow run- 
ners, placed side by side, and nearly meeting at 
its front end. These are connected with cross- 
pieces, and some strong matting is fastened on 
' the broader end. 
The players taking part in the game assemble 
, together at the top of the mouutain. One of 
them then seizes his sledge, runs a few paces 
with all his might, and, throwing it into the 
trench, flings himself face downwards upon it 
and glides to the bottom at a terrific pace. 

The greatest skill is required in balancing the 
frail construction, for if its occupant leans a 
hbair’s-breadth too heavily on one side, or does 
! not succeed in guiding it down the ceutre of the 


the rut is so great that the sledge flies into half 
‘a dozen pieces, and its late occupant performs a 
somersault high in the air, after which his un- 
lucky corpus goes bounding and leaping to the 
bottom of the mountain. Picking himself up 
then will be out of the question, and if he 
‘ escapes with baro life it will be as much, and 
{even more, than he has a right to expect under 
! the circumstances, 

| ‘The player who travels farthest along the 
trench is accounted the winner, and such is the 
| fascination which the sport exercises over the 
islanders that they have been known to stake 
{ everything they possess upon it—even to their 
j wives and children—and, having lost these and 
j everything else, they have staked their very 
{ bones, to be claimed after death for the purpose 
of being manufactured into fish-hooks and 
Tc H 


MY 


FRIEND SMITH. 


By mux Avtuor or “Tue Firrn Form at St. Domrxic’s,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOW I FOUND MYSELF ONCE MORE AT HAWK STREET. 


c due time the doctor paid his final visit 
and gave me leave to return to Hawk 
Street. 

I can’t describe how strange it seemed 
to be walking out once more in the open 
air, leaning on Jack’s arm, and feeling 
myself an active member of society. 

The part of the town where Jack's 
lodgings were situated was new to me. 
It could not have been worse than Beadle 
Square, but it wasn’t much better. This 
street was narrow and squalid and crowded, 


! newspaper he writes for, and therefore he 
has really no use for his room except as & 
bedroom. So that our room upstairs is at 
our complete disposal.” 
“ How jolly!” Iexclaimed. ‘Nothing 
could have happened more delightfully.” 
“Nothing,” said Jack, as pleased as I 
was; ‘‘and he says any time of an evening 
; when he’s away we can use the lower room 
as if itwas our own. Isn’t it brickish of 
him?” 
I agreed heartily in the sentiment and 


' How do you feel? You're looking bette 
, than when I saw you last.” 7 
| I just took his hand and said, ‘‘ Than 
i you,” as shortly as I could. 
He appeared neither to notice m)} 
anner nor my tone. 
| **You’ve had a long spell of it,”’ saic 
jhe. “I'd no idea a broken arm was sucl 
| a serious thing. But I dare say you’ll b 
all the better for your long rest.” 
I set to work te open my desk and ge 

together my papers and pens, ready fo 


le 


and presented no attractions either in the | proceeded to Hawk Street with less weight ! work. 


way of fresh air or convenience. Still to 
me, any place that harboured Jack Smith 
would have been more homelike than the 
stateliest mansion. 

“By the way,” said Jack, as we walked 
down to the office the first morning, ‘I 
suppose you don’t want to go back to 
le Square.” 

“Not if I can help it,” I said; ‘the 
only thing is, I suppose, I ought to tell my 
uncle. You know he paid my lodging 
there.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jack. ‘I 
went down one day and saw .Mrs. Nash 
and told hér what had become of you, and 


| 


said she might let your bed to any one else. J 


And I wrote to your unclo (I thought it 
best not to bother you by telling you at 
the time) and told him where you were 
and how you were getting on. He wrote 
back a civil note to say he was glad to hear 
you were getting better; and with regard 
to the ledgings, he had been just about to 
write and say that as you had now a re- 
spectable income at the office he would not 
be continuing to pay for your lodging; so 
that when you got well you might con- 
sider yourself free to do as you liked in 
that respect.” 

“ Awfully obliging of him,” said I. 

** Well, it struck me as rather a cordial 
way of putting it,”” remarked Jack, laugh- 
in 


iB. 

“ [had better look for quarters at once,” 
caid T. 

‘Do nothing of the kind. Stay where 
you are!” 

“What?” I exclaimed, in pleased as- 
tonishment. The idea had never occurred 
to me before. ‘‘ However could 1? As it 
is I’ve been turning Mr. Smith out long 
enough.” 

‘‘He was talking to me about it the 
other day,” said Jack. ‘ He finds that all 

is time is now required at the effice of the 


on my mind than ever. 


“Tt was a bad fall you had,” continue 


There, as was natural, I found myself an jhe, standing beside me as I was thus em 
object of a good deal of interest and re-: ployed. ‘* You have no idea how distresse: 
murk. Doubleday, who once during my : I was when it happened. But Whipcor 
illness had sent me a short note of sym- ‘ was really in such a shocking state tha 


me baek to my old quarters. 

‘‘Here we are again, young’un, ’ alive 
and kicking,” cried he, clapping me on the 
back as I entered. ‘How his whiskers 
have grown, haven't they, Wallop? Well, 
how’s your game leg ?” 

“It was my arm, not my leg,” I 
said. 

“No! was it? I heard it was your off- 
leg and your spine and your skull that 
were smashed. That’s what made me so 
surprised to see you. Never mind, I’m 
glad to see you, young’un, for there’s a 
ticklish bit of figure work to do. None of 
the others would look at it, so I’ve saved 
it up for you, my boy.” 

‘And I’m ready for it,” said I, 

Crow and Wallop greeted me rather 
more shyly. I fancy they bad had rather 
a fright when they heard how very ill I 
had been. 

They shook hands rather sheepishly, and 
Wallop said something about the weather 
which had no actual bearing on my re- 
covery. I had come to the conclusion 
; during my illness that Crow and Wallop 
bad not been altogether profitable com- 
| panions, and I was therefore glad ‘they 
‘ were not more demonstrative now. 

But I had yet to meet Hawkesbury, and 
| wished the operation well over, for how- 
‘ever much I may once have believed in 
him, I now disliked him and determined to 
have as little to do with him as possible. 

“Ah, Batchelor,” cried he, coming up 
with outstretched hand and beaming as if 
the incident in my sick-room weeks ago 
(had never bappened. ‘‘So glad to see 
, you back, We have missed you greatly. 


{ 
| 


pathy by Smith, was the first to welcome i uight that—”” 


; “Can you give me a piece of blotting 
i paper?” I said to Doubleday across th 
; desk. 
: He waited till I had got what I wantec 
' and proceeded, smiling asever. ‘It reall 
wasn’t safe for any of us. Masham, b 
the way, was very sorry to hear of you 
i accident, and asked me to tell you so. 
‘meant to do so the evening I called, br 
, your friend was really so polite that I foi 
: got all about it.” 
| I had stood it thus far, and kept to m 
resolve of saying as little asI could. Bu 
: when he brought in Jack’s name it was a 
| I could do to hold my peace. 
| I made an excuse to leave my place an 
consult a Directory in the hopes of shakiv 
: him off, but there he was when I returne. 
! ready to go on as benignly as ever. 
| ‘I’m sure, Batchelor,” said he, “it mu 
i have been greatly against you to be coop: 
; up in that miserable lodging all the tim 
; and in—what I should call—such-unco; 
ij genial society. But when one is ill, 
: course one has just to put up with wh 
j One can get.” 
1 My patience had reached its limit 
last. 

‘‘My friend’s society is more congzenj 
to me than yours is at present!” ZL sai 
colouring up and bending over my wri 
ing. 

“*T seo,” said he, ‘he has got you und 
his thumb again, and means to keey> y 
there.”” 

“* Will you let me get on with my work’ 
I said. 

“Oh, certainly!” said he, smili 
i blandly. “I morely wished to telly 
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how glad I was to see you back at last; 
bat I dare say that doesn’t interest you.” 

I made no answer, and, seeing that I 
was determined to hold no more conversa- 
tion, he gently withdrew. 

I felt quite relieved when he had done 
to, and more to find that, for the first 
time in my life, I had been proof against 
his blandishments, 

“What have you been doing to Petty 
Cash?” whispered Doubleday to me, pre- 
zatly; “he looks so smiling and benevo- 
let that I’m certain you must have given 
him mortal offence about something or 
other.” 

“T don’t care if I have,” I said. 

Doubleday whistled softly. ‘‘I say, 
young’on,” said he, ‘your illness has 
smartened you up a bit, I reckon, eh?” 

This, coming from the source it did, I 
feltto be 8 compliment. However, I had 
nore calls upon my new resolutions before 
the day was over. 

The partners arrived and received me— 
esch in hisown peculiar way—very kindly. 
Mr. Merrett was enough to say the 
vork of the office had suffered a good deal 
inmy absence, and Mr. Barnacle said he 
hoped I had come back prepared to make 
up for lost time. {To both which ob- 
wrvations I listened respectfully, and re- 
fimal enve sate to Hy eek : a ieaait 

The morning passed quickly and busily. 
Thsd made a plange into the difficult task 
~ considerately saved up for me by 
Donbleday, and felt quite refreshed by the 
amy of figures to be dealt with. In fact, 
Iwas 20 engrossed with it that when Jack 
ame and asked me if I was going out to 
lanch I said E really could not leave it now, 
bat would take my lunch later on. 

80 he went, amd several of the others, 
laying me, with Crow, Wallop. and 
Hawkesbury, in possession of the office. 

The two former heroes had by this time 
*mewhat recovered from their surprise at 
‘cing me once more in the land of the 
bring, and seemed disposed to wax face- 
tous in proportion at my expense. 

1 og my thumbs into my ears in the 
bop of getting on with my work, but it 
vas not easy, and I had at last to give up 
the attempt. 

“Jolly glad he’s not kicked the bucket, 
for one thing,” said Wallop. 

“Why?” asked Crow, apparently sur- 
Mised that there should be any reason for 
tnkfulness in such an event. 

“He owes me thirty bob, that’s all,” 
sad Wi 

Itwas trae! It was one of the oldest of 
ny debts, and one which had been greatly 
“my mind for many a day. 

“ah!” gaid I, feeling constrained to 
fake some notice of the remark. “I’m 
anid Pve kept you out of that money a 
kag time, Wallop.” ‘ 

“Don't mention it,” said Wallop. 
“When I want it I'll drop on you for it, 
ny boy.” 

“Til try to pay it off as soon as ever I 
can,” I said. 

I disliked Wallop, as I have said, and the 
thought that I owed him money was not at 
ul pleasant to me. 

My creditor laughed. 

_‘“There’s plenty more will be giad to 
‘tar you’re better,” said he. ‘ There’s 
Stoddy I met the other week in a regular 
Uae funk because he thought you'd bolted. 
He wanted to come down and see the 
governors here about his little bill, but I 
mamsged to pacify him. But he says if 

2 don’t give him a call soon he’ll wake 

ca up.”” 


“Tl go and see him at once,” I said, 
feeling very uncomfortable. 


“‘Then there’s the Twins. It seems 


you’re on their books for a matter of a sov. 


or so advanced you at odd times. They’ve 
been most affectionate in their inquiries 
about you.” 5 

It wasn’t pleasant to be reminded thus 
on my first morning back at work of the 
burden of debt which still pressed on me 
from the old, and 1 humbly hoped bygone, 
days of my extravagance. Not even a 
broken arm or a dangerous fever will wipe 
off old scores. 

Wallop rather enjoyed going through 
tho catalogue of my debts. 

‘Then there’s ‘Tucker, the pastrycook, 
wants half-a-sov. at the very least, and 
Weeden, the tobacconist, a florin for mild 
cigarettes, and— ” 

“* Yes, yes,” I said; ‘I know all about 


it, and I’m going to pay them all.” 
‘That's a good job,” remarked Wallop, 
‘and the sooner you tell them all so the 


better. They'd 
sent address.” 

“Tm not sure that that would console 
them much,” said Crow. ‘It’s rather a 
shadier place than the old one.” 

“Yes, when you come to think of it a 
fellow would get a bit shy when he read 
the address, ‘care of Tom Jailbird, Esq., 
Up a Slum, Drury Lane.’” 

“Look here! ” cried I, suddenly starting 
up in a rage; ‘don’t you call wy friend 
names, please.” 

Nothing could have delighted the genial 
pair more than my excitement. The 
greeted my protest with laughter, and, 
winking at one another, continued to talk 
among themselves. 

“Good practice, I should think, Crow, 
living with a chap like that—get used to 
prison fare. Come all the easier later on.” 

‘Wonder if they practise picking one 
another's pockets to keep their handg in, 
of an evening.” 

“‘T’m told the Jailbird has got an album 
fall of tickets-of-leave.” 

“‘Ah! His father must have travelled a 
good bit in his time.” 

It was pitiful, paltry jesting, but it was 
more than J could stand. 

‘Will you stop?” I shouted,. 

“Nobody was speaking to you,” said 
Wallop. 

“* You were speaking of my friend!” I 
exclaimed. 

‘‘More shame to you for chumming up 
with such a disreputable lot,” said Crow. 

‘*Do you hear? stop it!’ I shouted. 

‘* We'll stop it,” said Wallop, ‘‘when—” 

I did not wait to hear more, but rushed 
upon the speaker. 

The upshot might have been serious for 
me in my present weak condition, and being 
one inst two. But before my blow 
could returned Hawkesbury, who had 
so far been a silent witness to the scene, 
sprang from his place and plied me away. 
I struggled to get free, but he held me 
firm, as he said, 

a ‘Batchelor, don’t be foolish. Youtwo, 
be quiet, will you, or I must report you to 
my uncle. Fighting is not allowed in here.” 

“I didn’t want to fight,” said Wallop, 
putting up his hand to his smarting cheek, 
** but I'll have 7 out with him.” 

‘Young prig!”’ growled. Crow, ravagcly. 

“You hear what I say,” said Hawkes- 
bury. ‘‘I won't allow it to go any further. 
Here, Batchelor, go to your seat and don’t 
be absurd.” 

This tone of authority and this unasked- 
for interference irritated me as much as 


like to have your pre- 
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ever the language of my two adversaries 
had done. Hawkesbury was always getting 
the pull of me in ways like this. 

I retired sulkily to my seat, saying I 
would thrash any one who insulted Smith 
in my presence, at which the others 
sneered, 

“« All I can say is,” said Wallop, with his 
hand still up to his face, “if I don’t get 
that thirty shillings he owes me to-morrow 
T’'ll show him up in a way that will asto- 
nish him—that's all.” 

With which threat he took up his hat 
and wert out, leaving mein a very agitated 
and uncomfortable frame of mind, as the 
reader may guess. 

I would far sooner have been thrashed 
out and out by Wallop than be left thus 
under what Hawkesbury would certainly 
consider an obligation to him. 

“*T thought it best,” eaid he, in his in- 
sinuating way, ‘‘to interfere. You are 
really not well enough for that sort of 
thing, Batchelor.” 

“‘T wish you had let me alone,” E 
growled. 

‘*T was afraid yeu would be vexed with 
me,” said he, ‘' but I did it for the best.” 

During the rest of the day my mind was 
too uneasy to permit me to make much 
progress with my work, and I was glad 
when evening came and I could escape 
with my friend. 

“You look fagged,” said he, as I took 
his arm. 

“TI am rather,” said I, ‘and worried 
too, Jack.” 

«What about ? ”’ he asked. 

Then I told him all about my debts; and 
we spent the rest of the evening a sort of 
committee of ways and means, 

Taken separately my debts were none of 
them very large, but added all together 
their total was something appalling. Ten 
pounds would scarcely cover them, and 
that did not include what I owed the 
doctor. 

It was a serious business without doubt. 

Wallop’s threat to insist on immediate 
payment, or else ‘“‘ show me up” before 
the partners and my other creditors, may 
have been mere bounce; but it may equally 
well have been in earnest, in which case I 
was ruined. 

Jack’s one solicitude that evening was to 
keep me from fretting too much. But it is 
all very well to say ‘Don’t fret,” and 
another thing to remove the cause of fret- 
ting. And that we could neither of us do. 

ack had no money. What little he had 
saved he had spent on books or sent home 
to Mrs, Shield. As for Mr. Smith, senior, 
even if I had cared to ask him to help me, 
I knew he had barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. e idea of borrowing 
from Doubleday occurred to me, but Smith 
promptly discouragedit. Besides I hadonce 
asked him for a loan, and he had refused it 
on the ground he never lent money to 
anybody. 

“The only thing,” said Jack, “is to 
write home to your uncle.” 

I could scarcely help smiling at the idea. 
I knew my uncle better than Jack Smith 
did, and I might as well hope to get blood. 
out of a stone as expect him to pay for my 
extravagances in London. 

However, Jack was so sure it was the 
right and only thing to do that I finally 
consented to sit down and make a clean 
breast of it, which I did in the following 
note :— 


“Dear Uncle,—I am better now, and 
back at work. I am sorry to say, how- 
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ever, I am in a good deal of difficul 
about money. Before my illness I 
got into extravagant ways and run into 


Jack approved of this effusion as busi- ' 


nesslike and to the point. 


“You haven’t gone oyt of the way to| 
excuse yourself,” said . 
he, ‘‘and I dare sy ! 
it will go down all; 
the better for thet. 

If he doesn’t write 

and send up the 

money I shall be sur- 
prised.” | 
Poor Jack! A lot 
he knew about uncles 
of my sort ! | 
However, I felt | 
more comfortable to 


was Wallop, who greeted my approach 
with a surly grin. 

I felt sure at that moment he had meant 
what he threatened yesterday, aud my 
heart quailed within me at the prospect. 

“Well, young prig,” suid he, ‘I sup- 
pose you've brought my money ?”” 

“No,” said I; ‘I’m afraid 1 must ask 
you to wait a little longer. I hope you 
won't do anything for a day or two, at any 
rate. I will do my best to get it by then.” 

It was hateful to have to speak thus toa 
cad of Wallop’s sort, but it was my only 
chance of a reprieve. . 

He laughed in wy face, and evidently 
enjoyed my distress. 


Batchelor reading to Jack a Letter written to his Uncle, 


debt. I enclose a list of what I believe I 


owe at the present moment. You will see 
—not including the doctor's bill—it comes 
to £10 2s. 4d. The names marked with a 
star are clerks at the office ne have lent 
me money, I am sorry to say, for gamblin, 
and other purposes I don't know what 
to do about paying them back. I thought 
if you wouldn’t mind advancing the 
amount I could pay you back so much a 
week out of my salary. I hope and trust 
‘ou will help me in my difficulty. I need 
ly say I have seen the folly of my old 
ways, and am determined to live carefully 
and economically in future. Do please 
write by return and help me. 


“Your affect. nephew, 


“FRED BATCHELOR.” 


have written the letter, and if I could only 
have been sure Wallop’s threat was mere 
idle bluster I should have slept easily. 

As it was, I had had rather a stirrin 
day for my first one out, and at the end o 
it felt a good deal less game for work than 
at the beginning. Nothing could exceed 
Jack’s tenderness and anxiety to relieve me 
of as much worry as possible. When I 
was in bed he came and read aloud to me. 
It was pret he read—which he was work- 
ing at for his examination. And I remem- 
ber that evening lying half awake, half 
asleep, listening now to him, thinking now 
of my debts, mixing up Zneas with 
Wallop, and Mr. Shoddy with Laocoon, 
and poer old Priam with my uncle. 

The following morning I rose only half 


‘You sang a different tune yesterda; 
my boy, when you hit me. Do you n 
member? That wasn’t the payment 
wanted!” 

‘I’m sorry I lost my temper,” said I. 

“Well, I mean to show you I pay m 
debts more ; pancinally than you do,” sai 
he; and with that he gave me a cuff c 
my head which sent me reeling half acro: 
the office. 

I could not—I dare not—return it, an 
he knew it. 

“There,” said he, laughing brutally 
“now we're quits! As to that thirt 
shillings, I'll let you off, as it has bec 


paid me.” 
‘Paid you!” I exclaimed, in utter be 
wilderment. ‘ Who by?” 


refreshed, and made my way anxiously to 
the office. One of the first fellows I met: 


“* Hawkesbury!” 
(To be continwed.) 


———_— 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., R.N., 


Author of " Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” ‘ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 


CHAPTER X.—A PORTION OF STANLEY’S STORY TOLD BY HIMSELF—THE 


GTTct10! here is the doctor,” cried i 
Cooke, for that was the name of 

the wounded sailor that Stanley O’Grahame 
had volunteered to nurse. 
“Tlike that ‘ hullo,’ Mr. Cooke,” said the 
doctor, laughing ; ‘‘ it is a hearty one.” 

He placed his fingers on his patient’s 
wistlashe spoke. Then he touched his | 

the 


is 


a bit of a flush just there that 
like. Oh, I know how it is: 
lads have been spinning yarns | 


gid Cooke ; “‘ but we were going 


won’t,” replied the doctor. 
Never a yarn for a week to | 
“murse can read to you in- 


ey 


‘Very well,” said Cooke; ‘“‘you are 
head man here, doctor.” 

“Should think I was,” said the man of 
medicine. 

** And what a lot you’ve done for me.” 

“But what 6 constitution you have,” 
said his interrogator, modestly, 

“‘Well, then,” he continued, ‘‘ you are 
able to get up a little now, and sit by that 
open window and breathe the fresh air 
that blows over Bill’s box of mignonette. 
Bill, where are you?” 

‘* Here I am, sir,” said Bill, entering the 
little room. 

“ Look here, Bill, you’ll catch the down 
boat to morrow, and run right away to 
Rothesay, and take rooms close by the sea, 
and in a few days I'll start the whole 
three of you off down there. My patient 
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will get well in a fortnight there, and as I 
have business in the island twice a week 
| I can always pop in, don’t you see ?” 
| ‘You'll be obeyed, sir,” said Bill. 
| ‘The change will do myself good too. I 
| haven’t been picking so well of late.” 
| The surgeon looked at him from top to 
| toe, and vice versd, then nodded his head 
and laughed. 
| “Youre in a galloping consumption, 
Bill,” he said; ‘‘ consumption of victuals; 
galloping consumption, because I do 
believe you could eat a horse.” 
| His friends hardly knew honest Bill 
| next day,when he came into the back attic 
to say good-bye before starting for Rothe- 
say. A blue cloth coat and vest of white, 
any amount of shirt-front and gold-chain, 
aud along black hat on hishead. What 


with the hat and his height he had 
no room to stand in the little attic, 
so for his own comfort he had to 
assume the shape of a_ Belgian 
canary. 

A very happy little group were 
scated on the lawn of a pleasant cot- 
tage down in Rothesay, about a week 
after this, The lawn was gay with 
flowers, the birds made melody in 
every bush, and the sea rippled up to 
the very gate. There was honest 
Bill, the shore porter, who had just 
placed coffee on the table; and Stan- 
Ity, looking infinitely better now than 
when he landed at Greenock witl 
ninepence-halfpenny and a_three- 
penny-piece in his pocket; and there 
was the young surgeon, who had 
dropped in to see his patient; and 
the patient himself in a rocking- 
chair. His bronzed face was some- 
what paler than it had been some 
weeks ago, but with his rich brown 
beard, his finely-formed nose, and 
dark eyes, and his cap stuck care- 
lessly on the back of his head, 
he looked every inch a sailor, and 
a very handsome one too, 


“tran to the hatchway and opened it, and smoke came fouring forth.” 
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Stanley was talking. Not much of a 
story-teller was the lad, however. When 
he began first it looked as though he were 
talking to his boot. He had one leg over 
the other, and kept poking his boot with 
the point of his cane, as if he wanted to 
impress the story on its darkened uuder- 
standing. 

He speke of his arrival in America and 


reception by his uncle, and told his hearers | 
—or his boot—all about the fight witi the , 


Indians and the burning of the pretty little 
yacht. He was loud in his praises of 
Sanibo, and, of course, he did not forget to 


mention Ida, his child-nurse, and ull her | 
kindness. Then he came to the parting, | 


the going away from dear old Beaumout 
Park, where he had been so very, very 
happy. It was exactly at this point of bis 
story that Stanley ceased to appeal any 
more to his boot. He lifted his one knee 
off the other, and, bending forward, began 
to make circles and triangles with his cane 
on the gravel. He was silent for fully o 
minute, but nobody spoke. Only the 
doctor winked to Cooke, and Cooke winked 
o Bill, and Bill winked back to both of 
em. 


“« That was the worst of it,”’ said Stanley | 


at last, giving a vicious blow with his cane 


to an unoffending pebble. Then he started | 


up and took a few brisk strides down the 
path, and came back as suddenly as he had 
gone, and reseated himself. 

“Yes, that was the worst of it, and I 
have never forgotten it all these years, and 
what is more I never shall.” 

“But,” said Mr. Cooke, mildly, “ you 
haven’t told us yet which was the worst of 
it. 

“Oh! didn’t I though?” said Stanley, 
opening his cyes as if in wonder. “I 
mean, you know, having spoken so cruelly 
to poor Ida, and having to go away with- 
out saying good-bye. I expected to get 
back in a day or two, but never could and 
never have been. It is too late now, she is 
gone, and I’ll never, never see her again.” 

« I'm sure, though,” he went on, “ that 
uncle meant all for the best, but he never 
could have imagined I would have been 
treated as I have been. Nor could he have 
known the captain of the Trincomalee, in 
heart and soul, as to my sorrow I came to 
know him before I had sailed two days in 
his ship.” 

“He was a tartar, was he ?” put in Mr. 
Cooke. 

‘A tartar?” repeated Stanley, “ay, and 
a tyrant.” 

“I know his stamp and his style,” said 
Cooke; ‘‘there are many of them still in 
the merchant service, though, thank good- 
ness, not 80 many as there used to be. But 
no doubt you learned a good many of your 
ideas of sea life from books, ss most joys 
do, and come to think it is ali beauty, dash, 
romance, aud moonshine. Go on, I'm in- 
terrupting you.” 

_‘* Some of my ideas of sea life I certainly 
did learn from stories. My little sister 
Ailie and T used to get away up together 
into a tree, in our dear old forest, and there 
I used to read to her for hours, but the 
ship I crossed the Atlantic in first—oh ! she 
was a model sbip and had s model master. 
_ wish T had time to tell you all about 

er. 

_‘'I can guess, my dear boy; but con- 
tinue. Were you bound apprentice ?” 


‘Bound a slave, it seemed to me.* You 


* The author deems it only fair to himself to state 
pe the Goan ak Re a Re Ireatment on the 
incomalco is no of imagination, but bardl 
the trath.—@. 5 ee if 


see, Mr. Cooke, my uncle had an idea that ' 


the only way to make s man of a boy was 
to make him rough it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Cooke, “a 
gentleman of the real old schovl, I'll be 
bound, but gallant and true no doubt.” 

‘Ay, that he is,”’ said Stanley, bis eyes 
brimming with enthusiasm; ‘but he told 
Captain Allardyce to keep me up to the 
murk in duty, seamanship, and everything 
else.” 

Stanley paused for 8 moment, then re- 
sumed, smiling, 

“I can’t help laughing, now that this 
man’s cruelty is all past und gone, at his 
ideas of duty and seamansbip.” 

* I think { know,” said Mr. Cooke. 

** Ah! but tell us,” said the doctor. ‘I 
know nothing, you see, not being nauti- 
cal.” 

“Duty,” said Stanley, ‘‘in the opinion 
of Captain Allardyce, of the Trincomalec, 
consisted in the most abject obedience to 
his will and commands, whether connected 
with the regular ship work or not, at any 
hour of the day or night, whether your 
watch was below or on Geck. Seamanship, 
constant ‘cracking on’ as he called it, at 
all risk to rigging of craft or life of crew, 
«determination to look after No. 1—that 
was the gallant skipper himeelf—and a 
stern resulve to turn the fault of every 
little accident that happened on beard, 
upon those beneath him. But duty hke 
this would not have been so difficult to 
perform, to one like me, brought up as I 
have been in the wuods and wilds of the 
north, had it not beon for the fact that we 
were at all times when on deck subject to 
horrid language, threats, und kicks and 
blows from both mate and master; aud 
while below we were—” 

Stanley paused again, and-loeked at Mr. 
Cooke. 

“*Starved,” said tho latter. 

“I did not like to speak the word,” con- 
tinued Stanley, ‘‘ but really we were put 
on short commons, and very common were 
these commons too.” 

“But, pardon my interruption,” said the 
doctor; ‘*on what plea could you possibly 
have been subjocted to such treatment, and 
whoin do you include in the word ‘we’?” 

“ The captain never went far in search‘of 
@ plea,” replied Stauley. ‘+ Sometimes 
we wero accused of neglect of duty, or not. 
working quickly enough, or tumbling up on 
deck fast enough. At other times we were 
simply denied dinner because we ‘ looked 
cheeky’ and were ‘ growing too fast’ and 
wanted taking down a peg. By ‘we’ I 
don’t mean the crew and I. They were 
big and strong, and could take their own 
part; besides, they had on ugly way of 
going aft with their complaints, that both 
mate and master had some very good 
reasons for dreading. No, ‘ we’ were poor 
Watts and I. Friends in everything we 
were, friends in sorrow and in the few joys 
we had. One of these was to get tcegether 
in eur watch below and talk of home. 
Many are the hours’ sleep we had to want 
for so doing, but we didn’t mind that, be- 
cause he, like myself, had a mother and 
sister who loved him. And sadly they 
muust have missed him too, though I never 
heard anything about it. I know I missed 
him.” 

“But,” said the doctor, ‘was he lost, 
then ?” 

* Yes,” replied Stanley; ‘ fell from the 
yardarm into the sea while reefing top- 
sails one squally night near Cape Horn. 
I don’t wonder. The wind came ‘down in 
fierce blasts and struck you on the shoul- 


ders, as you leant over, with the force of a 
battering-ram ; then it was dark and bit- 
terly cold. 

“I was,” continued Stanley, “in that 
ship for nearly four years, during which 
time I seemed to have lived a lifetime and 
been almost everywhere. I grew a man, 
too—the man you now eo me.” 

The doctor smiled, and #0 did Cooke, 
and Bill Jaughed right out, which was very 
uumannerly of Bill. 

‘The mate, who remained in her all the 
fime, found out that I was baudy, and he 
rated me, gave me a kind of promotion, 
and used to make me kcep bis own watch 
for him in dirty weather, or whenever from 
other reasons he wanted to remain below 
Now, bad officers make bad crews. I’w 
learned that, young as you all think me 
and even on dark nights our look-out 
were improperly kept, and I’m not sur 
that the lights were always what the. 
should have been. But ono night ou 
vessel seemed ns safe as ever ship was. W 
were bound to Valparaiso with a mixe 
cargo, and if the wind held should hav 
hoped to reach that port in four or tiv 
days. It was in the quecr season whe 
storms and rqualls may be expected, br 
all day the tky had been quite overca: 
with big, dark, bunchy clouds, and no 
and then heavy showo1s, but nothing of 
sea on to spenk of, 80 you may be sure thi 
as soon as the sun got well down the: 
wasn’t too much light. There were flush: 
of lightning just now and then, but the 
did more barm than good. Perhaps th 
was the reason that took me furwaru wht 
I came up for the middle watch, for 
could not trust my men. If I'd been aft 
would have been better for the ship, a 
better for the mate avd muster. 

“It must Lave been considerably ps 
four bells, for 1 remember wondering w 
they had not been struck. The mau att 
wheel could eec the cabin clock, and it w 
his duty to call out the time. The m 
was gone, the helm lashed; but a stran 
smell of burning was coming up out of { 
captain’s cabin. I 1an to the hatchw 
aud opened it, and smoke came pouri 
up. But down in that cabin there v 
visible fire as well, and as it came licking 
and sought exit I could tell by the fur 
it was burning spirit. 

“A few seconds afterwards the bell 
the Trincomalee rang as it perhaps nc 
rang before, und certainly never + 
again. 

‘My first duty was to my captain n 
I had not forgotten the teachings of 
uncle at Beaumont Park.” 

“And did you save him?” cried 1] 
making his Lig fist full with a ring on 
table, for at this part of the story 
honest shore-porter's face was all exc 
ment. 

‘The men,” said Stanley, mode: 
“did work well, and at last we got 
out, and the mate too, but both dead. 

“Spirits must have been part of 
general cargo. We did all we coul 
first by laying-to to confine the fire tc 
after part of the vessel. But, inspite of 
it broke through the clored hatches ; 
all was over. Alaa! the despairing « 
with but few exceptions found their we 
the maddening liquor, and many of 1 
paid the penalty with their lives. * 
ensued a wild scramble for the boat, 
think I and a few others would have 
left to go down in the burning ship 
the rest had it all their own way. | 
did not, however, for while they we 
the very act of leaving the Trizacomale 
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discovered several strange bosts close be- 
deus. They were those of an outward- 
bound ship that, seeing the fire from afar, 
had borne down to our assistance. 
Bere rele 
urning o! ‘rincomalee my a) - 
teeship ended. Three months afterwards 
I found myself in Melbourne. Thence I 
siled to China, from China to Japan, Sin- 
gpore, Ceylon, Calcutta, Bombay, more 
than once to Bombay, and there I stayed 
foratime and passed for a mate. How very 
youd I was you may be sure when I found 
nyself second master of a handsome clipper 


barque leaving that beautiful roadstead, | 


with its forest of shipping, its romantic 
«ty, 8 Tippling sea around 
istant island of Elephanta like a land of 
scatman on our weather quarter, 

“do on, my dear boy,” cried the doctor, 
“you are getting quite poetic.” 


Stanley blushed, but added bravely, in | 


mite 
heart,’ 
Cooke 
tain, and the doctor. took to watching the 
uts rmning hither and thither on the 


of his hot face—‘ with hope in my 


mvrel, bat nobody moved s muscle, for all : 


new this was the critical point in Stanley’s 
soy. Bill remarked many a day after 
ths that he knew ‘‘ the lad was coming to 
saething.’? 

of the hope,” said Stanley, . of 
wing my own country again, my mother, 
ud dilie; and America also, and—and Ida. 
This was natural, you know, because— 
heause—oh, bother !|—because, don’t yu 
¥e I had left her in grief because the last 
wels had spoken to the child had been 
we of ingratitude. 

“I could have gone home years before, 
T cnld have me ago to my 
send bome, to Beaumont Park, but I had 
yomised myself I would not until I really 
td roughed it, and seen the world, and 
el could show Ida—well, I mean my 
ude—my mate’s certificate. And now we 
wre off, and with a favouring breeze too, 
tght away to the Cape, and thence to dear 
od England. During all the years I had 
ben voyaging I had had many letters, but 
{ more than two years before my uncle 
<d never mentioned Ida’s name, merely 
potting in large letters in the postscript the 
lors’ words, ‘ All’s well.’ 

to the Cape was a won- 
‘efal one, but I didn’t thiuk, for all that, 
® went quite fast enough. At last the 
hanie hills above Caputown hove in sight, 
xd at last I had landed and rushed away 
® the post-office, where letters 1 knew 
‘old be awaiting me. 

“Tl read you @ snatch of one. I have 
adere.” 

Senley put his hand into his bosom, and 
Rikd out an envelope, which might have 
‘ea an old pensioner’s certificate, 80 
hyed and worn was it. Then he read, 

“I dare say, my dear nephew, you will 
* have forgotten the little girl that 
ured you here when ill. Well, lad, we 
vil never see her again, nor my dear friend 
“stain Roga either. He took her to sea 
Tt him about two years ago, and the 
{ip must have foundered, for she has 
»vr more been heard of, and a good ship 
wae the Ivanhoe, though with many 
wefan, oo» 

Eat Stanley was able to read no farther, 
§&Ccoke, who had been watching Stanley’s 
‘her camestly while he read, now sprang 
\ "3 his chair, and leaning over tho table, 
"What!" he cried, excitedly, ‘ Captain 

“\—the Ivanhoe! Where have you 


us, the | 


glanced slily over at Bill, 


been, then, that you have not heard the 
news?” 

Stanley was now quite as much excited 
as Cooke. 

“« News,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ is there indeed 
tidings of her at last ?”” 

“Ah! yes, but sad tidings, boy; sit 
down; auswer me, where have you been?” 

Stanley spoke quickly now. ‘Ship- 
wrecked,” he said, ‘‘and after waiting for 
a ship six months at St, Helena, I worked 
my passage home in a small schooner, and 
arrived in Belfast penniless; thence to 
Rothesay, then to Greenock, where we met. 
Quick, tell me, what of the Ivanhoe?” 

“*T have recently arrived from Zanzibar,” 
replied Cooke, ‘‘and as soon as I’m well, 

i out again. About the last nows I 
he: before leaving that. port was of a 
ship of that name, and with that captain, 
having gone down in the Indian Ocean, 
and of one or two boats having at last 
reached the Somali coast, and having been 
set upon by the Indians and all their occn- 
pants brutally murdered.” 

Stanley hid his face in his hands. 

‘All! all? Oh! don’t say all!” he cried. 

‘« Alas! dear boy,” said Cuoke, kindly, 
“T kept back the worst part of tbe news. 
They were not all killed. Some few were 
taken away into the interior—to a slavery 
worse than death.” 

Stanley left his chair now and stood in 
front of Mr. Cooke. His face was very 
pale, but his voice was calm. 

‘* Cooke,” he said, ‘‘ you go out again to 
Africa in a few months?” 

“1 do.” 

‘* I shall go.” 

The two men simply grasped each other’s 
hands. 

(To be continued.) 


SPIRITUALISM AT HOME.* 


By Dr. Srravuixa. 


Qi rigitvatism does not in reality mean con- 
S juring ; of course you all know that. But 
the term has now come to be familiarly applied 
to a certain class of performances, without any 
pretence of supernatural aid or deceit, and aroso 
in this way. About twenty years ago several 
people — the celebrated Davenport brothers 
among them — appeared in this country and 
America, and gave entertainments at which they 
exhibited some very extraordinary and, at that 
time, novel effeets of a magical character, the 
leading features being their release from cords 
which had been bound, knotted, and sealed 
upon them by members of the audience, leaving 
the knots and seals unbroken ; causing inani- 
mate objects to fly about and muaical instru- 
ments to sound when it appeared impossible for 
any one to have touehed them ; and divining 
numbers and sentences which had been written 
down privately, unseen by them. 

These things they professed to do, not by 
their own skill and dexterity, but by the aid of 
spirits over whom they declared themselves to 
have control ; and the whole was accompanied 
with a lot of nonsense in the shape of luminous 
“‘manifestations” in the air when the gas was 
turned out (for darkness was indispensable), and 
‘‘spirit-writings ” on slates and sheets of cari- 
board—messages, supposed to come from the 
unseen world, scrawled in a shocking bad hand 
that any boy would be ashamed of! Neverthe- 
less, a great deal that was done was new and 
very clever, and had it only heen honestly ac- 
knowledyed to be the result of sleight-of-hund, 
the performers would certainly have earned and 
well deserved the reward of success, 

But though people go to see conjuring per- 
fectly prepared and willing to be deceived—if 
that can be called deception which is openly 


» See also ‘Ghosts at Molly Court,” Vol. u., page 
158. 


avowed to be misleading—they do not like to 
have their common sense insulted by irreverence, 
such as these spiritualists were guilty of in pre- 
tending to call up the dead ; and a strong feel- 
ing of indignation soon act iu against the impos. 
ture and all who practised it. 

Clever as the exhibitions were, too, one or 
two slips were made which were fatal to them, 
though it does not ruin a straightforward con- 
juror to have a trick accidentally discovered 
now and then. For instance, on one occasion, 
a dreadful fiery hand, pale and deathly though 
glowing with light, was seen sweeping through 
the air, high over head, rushing from end to 
end of the room with a swiftness that no being 
could have possessed unless provided with wings, 
and at times descending to givo somebody a 
cold, clammy touch on the check. One, bolder 
than the rest, had the courage to seize this band, 
and, in spite of all opposition, insisted on re- 
taining it until tho gas was turned up, when 
the spirit-hand was found to cousist of an old 
white kid glove, stuffed with damp tow and 
rubbed with phosphorus, suspended at the end 
of a cord, and waved overhead by means of a 
long fishing-rod, which folded up in short 
joints adapted for the ‘‘ medium’s" pocket ! 

Furthermore, professional conjarors were put 
on their mettle, and very quickly showed that 
they could do, not only the same things, but 
much moro wonderful ones of a similar character 
in the fall glare of the gaslight, without an 
aid frem spirits, The mysterious cabiuet, whic 
took such a prominent part in the Davenporta’ 
programme, was soon robbed of its mystery; 
and in 1865 Professor Pepper—whuse name you 
will remember in connection with ‘Pepper's 
Ghost” at the Polytechnic—invented and 
patented a piece of apparatus, such as the 
spiritualists had never dreamed of, called the 
“Cabinet of Proteus.” 

The “mediums” have long since retired into 
comparative obscurity, and now limit their 
manifestations to displays in private ; but they 
still have a number of followers who aro ready 
to believe that what occurs at these gathcrings 
is really the work of invisible spirits, because 
they do not see how elso it cau bo done. I 
heard a famous conjuror say the other day, at 
the close of his entertainment, “If 1 have been 
able to deceive and perplex you; if I, telling 
you beforehand that the effects 1 was about to- 
produce are the result of mero trickery and 
quickness of hand, challenging your detection 
in the fall light of the room, have succeeded in 
waking yon, watchfal and alert to find me out, 
imagine that black was white, and have con- 
vinced you that seeing is not always belicving, 
how much more might a skilful impostor 
mystify a lot of superstitious people, alread: 
frightened out of their wits by fear, in a dar! 
chamber with accomplices !”” 

When, therefore, we read now of a spiritualis- 
tic séanc: given in public, or of Messrs. Muske- 
lyne and Cooke’s spirit- manifestations, wo 
understand the term to have reference to feats 
of that description, which originated in the 
above manner; and in telling you how you 
shall exhibit a little ‘Spiritualism at Home” 
to your friends, you will now see that I do not 
intend that you should cven pretend to havo 
anything to do with supernatural causes, but 
only to perform some very astonishing tricks on 
the same principle as you have been taught to- 
make a halfpenny vanish and reappear. 

Modern effects of tls kind, as they are pre- 
sented on the stage, demand, a3 a rule, not only 
great “exterity and years of practice, but the use 
of elaborate and costly apparatus aud the help 
of skilled assistants. All sorts of ingenious 
mechanism, for which patents are often taken 
out—electricity, pneumutics, chemistry, optics, 
magnetism, and nearly every science and art— 
are pressed into the service, and the floor, the 
walls, the platform, and the ceiling may be 
riddled with wires and traps and springs for any- 
thing you know to the contrary ; or tho lady 
and gentleman—or even the little boy or girl— 
sitting beside you may be confederates. Now 
if you will carefully carry out the directions 
which I am about.to give you, you shall be able 
to do the following) things—founded on the 
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very essence of professed spiritualism—viz., the 
rope-tying, the ringing of bells and beating of 
tumbourines without visible agency, mysterious 
writing, and secret reading—in your own or 
anybody's room, in the pre-ence of any number 
of spectators, in the full light, without prepara- 
tion, without practice, without assistants or 
accomplices, without sleight- ef-hand, and with- 
‘out any ap) tus, except (for one trick) a very 
-simple article, which any boy can make for 
‘himself in a few minutes, 

Let me first describe the effect of the per- 
‘formance, without any explanation as to how it 
is done—that is to say, as it will appear to your 
audience. You give some one a piece of ordinary 
tape or ribbon, which they can examine as closel 
as they please. One end of this ribbon, which 
is about two feet and a half long, is now tied 
firmly around your wrist. Placing your hands 
‘behind your back, you then allow the other end 
to be fastened around the other wrist in like 
manner. Thus your hanidsare tied behind your 
back, each being secured separately to prevent 
the possibility of either slipping out, and the 
knots, or ends, are then sealed with sealing- 
wax and stamped with a erest or private mark 
for identification afterwards. Sitting on a chair 
at the farther end of the room, with your back 
turned to the company, you pass your arms over 
the back of the chair, so hut all may see the 
ribbon and seals ; and while in this position you 
invite @ spectator to step forward and tie his 
handkerchief around the cross-har of the back 
of the chair, including the ligature which joins 
your two wrists, knotting the handkerchief 
‘tightly and sealing it as well. 

So that you are now practically tied to the 
-chair, with your hands fastened together behind 
you. Two of your audience then hold up a table- 
-cioth or open newspaper in front of you as a 
temporary screen—of course giving their word 
net to look behind while so doing ; a few bars 
of mysterious music are played on the piano; 
in a minute, at a signal from you, the news- 
paper is snatched away, and you are seen sitting 
in precisely the same attitude and bound as 
before, but with your coat removed and lying 
across your knees! Knots and seals are all dis- 
covered on examination to be firm and intact, 
nor does the cross-bar or any other portion of 
ithe chair ‘‘ unship.” 

No assistant could have approached you with- 
~out being seen, and your coat can jeeed 
‘round to show that there is nothing peculiar in 
“its construction. You can, if you please, be 
‘screened once more for a minute and put it on 
again, and the second time you may found 
standing beside the chair, entirely free from it, 
yet having your hands secured as tightly as ever 
“behind your beck, and leaving the sealed and 
knotted handkerchief undisturbed around the 
-eross-bar. This, performed in a dark cabinet, 
was Ira Davenport's great feat. 

But you may elaborate this much further, and 
Just as easily give some “ manifestations” which 
are truly astounding. The principle which lies 
sat the bottom of it all is very little known, even 
among professional wizards, and not oue person 
‘in ten thousand would as much as suess at it, 
Your hands are tied and secured to the chair in 
the same manner as last described ; but now, in 
addition, you have your legs and ankles bound 
to the legs of the chair, and a rope or strap 
passed around your body. Perfect strangers 
may do all the tying, and everything is sealed. 

his time you fad better have a regular 
:screen—a sheet or tablecloth thrown acrogs a 
-clothes-horse makes the best possible—and let 
it be so arranged that, while hiding your body, 
it leaves your feet visible. They can therefore 
see for themselves that you never move from the 
chair for a single instant, even if it were possible 
todo so. Handkerchiefs around the ankles will 
be better seen than cords or ropes. The screen 
anust stand well out in the room, so that there 
may be no suspicion of a confederate ‘‘ lending 
you a hand” from any door. On a small table, 
concealed by the screen, but quite out of your 
reach even if your hands were free, are placed 
1 bell, a tambourine, an umbrella, and a slate 
leet of blank paper. 
» seconds after the clothes-horse has been 
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pulled in front of you—or rather behind you and 
in front of the audience, i bes are sitting with 
your back towards them—the bell is heard te 
ring violently, and the umbrella, open, rises 
above the screen, dancing up and down in time 
to the music of the piano, presently hitching 
itself on the top mil. Then your coat comes 
flying over, and the tambourine is thumped and 
rattled, the bell never ceasing to ring energetic- 
ally. Finally you give a shout, as agreed upon, 
the screen is quickly drawn aside, the bell and 
tambourine are seen to fall from somewhere— 
where, nobody can tell—and roll clashing and 
clattering over the floor before the eyes of all. 
The umbrella is open, your coat is off, the alate 
or paper is covered with writing. Yet not a 
single knot is untied nor a single seal broken ; 
you are in exactly the same position as at first, 
and none of the articles show any trace of wax 
or thrend. Bear in mind, too, that the spec- 
tators have had your feet, the legs of the chair, 
and those of the table, in full view the whole 
time, and will have seen that none of them 
moved in the slightest degree. 

The mysterious reading or calculation may 
le done in conjunction with this, or as a trick by 
itself. When you have the method which forms 
its foundation you can arrange its effect in a 
dozen different ways, according to your fancy. 
Perhaps the best and least complicated form is, 
before you are tied up, to pass round half a 
dozen slips of paper or cardboard, with a lead 
pencil, requesting each of the six people to 


whom they are distributed to write a number— 
any number they please—thereon in legible 
figures, secretly. The slips are collected in an 
envelope, fastened, and brought to you, and you 
entrust them to the ‘‘best arithmetician ” in‘ 
; the room, when the rest of the audience 
have decided who that Jucky individual may 
‘be, to be opened and added together, with- 
out declaring their total or mentioning a 
word about them, whilst you are behind 
the screen. Then the number discovered 
on the sheet of paper or slate will prove to be 
the exact amount, or the tambourine may fly. 
| over and fall before them with tho sum-total: 
1 mysteriously inscribed upon it—even before the 
‘arithmetician has added the numberg together. 
Or, as I say, this may constitute an cxperiment 
of itself, and the total may be found on a card, 
hitherto blank, or written inside the lining o: 
somebody’s hat, which is placed upon th 
owner's head and retained there before the slip: 
are even passed round. Or, before the total i 
| declared, it may be written down privately b: 
the one who has made the addition, the card 
burnt, and the ashes rubbed on the performer’ 
bare arm; when, in the midst of the bluis: 
smudge they produce, the amount will appea- 
in figures of inky blackness. 

So much for ‘‘ Spiritualism at Home,” a 
viewed from the “front.” Now come behin 
the scenes and learn the modus operandi, | 
will not involve a very lengthy description. * 

(To be continued.) 
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The Boy's Own WHorkshop. 
IL—SCREENS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By Frep MILier. 


T= first work we shall give our readers to 

exercise their skill and ingenuity upon is a 
folding screen, There are few articles of more 
utility and beauty in a room than a folding 
screen. If you have never noticed it you will be 
surprised how a screen seems to furnish a room. 


Lo 


Fig. | 


And when each leaf is filled with some of your 
own or your sister’s work it is indeed something 
to be proud of. 

The difficulties in making the framework (this 
being the part we now propose to dwell upon) 
are not many, and we hope that by followin; 
carefully our hints in the first paper, and attend- 
ing to the instructions we are about to give, 
they will be entirely smoothed away. 


The first. step is to get your wood. Good pine, ! see 
free from knots and thoroughly sound and dry, | 


is what is wanted. Recollest what we said . 
our last paper about getting wood and keepiz 
it by you so that you are sure it is seasoned. 
The framing should be 1} to 14 stuff, t! 
latter perhaps being preferable, so as to allow { 
planing. 1f you have a plank of this thickne 


Fig. 2. 


; you should plane it up before cutting it i; 
| widtbs, A plank runs about fourteen feet lo} 
and as our screen is only five feet high y 
might cat the plank in two so as to facilit 
your work. 
You will notice that the ends of a planic 
split somewhat, and this necessitates cutting 
a few inches. Therefore, don’t cut the ey 
length of your screen from your plank until , 
jow your wood is, x 
Haying planed uy) your wood on both si¢ 
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the next thing to do is to mark off your widths. 
With 1) staff two inches will be wide enough 
for the sides and top and crossbars, and about 
three inches for the bottom side. You had 
better allow an extra quarter of an inch on all 
these sizes to make up for the shooting and 
phning. In fact, in all work you do allow 
scertain percentage for the planing. 

When you have sawn your plank into the’ 
widths the mext thing is to ‘‘shoot” the 
ages We described this so fully in our first 
yper that we need not say anything further 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
a= 


‘yon the subject mow. You ought to have all 
rarwood for the framework, at least, planed up 
| Sdrady for being cut into the required lengths 
| tdore commencing the more difficult part of 
yar work, viz, putting your screen together. 
Itwould be as well, indeed, to get all the wood 
may for the entire screen, as you can then cut 
Pi far lengths and widths at one time. You 
m more likely to get each leaf the same size, 
Fic is, of course, an important point, by cut- 
teg your lengths and widths at the same 
‘tne than independent of each other. 

We will now presume that your wood is planed 
%, and that the edges are shot, and it is ‘read: 
fs being cat into lemgths, We have assum 
tom drawing (Fig. 5) that the screen is five 
ft high and two feet wide. This is a very 
caredent size, and for general purposes quite 
tdeaonugh, We should suggest three folds as 
i, number, but it might have four, or 


X 


"amore. If the sizes be kept to it will fol- 
ev. therefore, that you will require six lengths 
4 300d five feet long, six ctossbars two feet 
zz ont of the two-inch width, and three cross- 
{for the bottoms of the screen out of the three- 
‘xt width In cutting your wood be careful to 
‘rk ito! with the square so as to keep the 
Xs toe. 

|, Te next thing is to mortise and tenon (Figs. 
\43, and 4) your sides. We gave a few in- 
Svtieas about this in our last paper, and with 
Sad of the cuts and the further hints we now 
? hope to clear smay many difficulties 
at may beset the tyro. e chief point in 
“ming is accuracy, and this can only be 


Fig. 4. 
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achieved by care and due attention to the various | 
little details in the workmanship. | 

The gauge is now an indispensable article. , 
The mortise (Fig. 2) is three-eighths from either | 
side. Therefore, set your gauge so that it will ! 


| 


1 Ht t 
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Fig. 5. 


mark off three-eighths, and run it along both on 
the sides to be mortised and the crossbars to be 
tenoned (Figs. 3 and 4). Now alter your gauge 
to half an inch, this being the width from top, 
and mark sides and crossbars, then set it to mark 
the lower of mortise and tenon, then set it 
to two inches, the length of your tenon (Fig. 4). | 
It is as well to mark both sides of your wood 
with the gauge so that you'can start on both 
sides of your wood when chiselling out your 
mortise, and work to the centre. The same with 
the crossbars to be tenoned, mark both sides 
and both ends. If you have followed our in- 
structions about getting out all your wood at 
once you will, of course, mark off all your mor- 
tises and tenons at the same time, measuring 
carefully where the crossbar (A, Fig. 5) will come. 
The tenon on the crossbar might be the whole | 
width of the wood, viz., two inches ; and the 
bottom being three inches wide might have a 
two-inch tenon measured from the inside edge. 


flat part in the direction of the arrows, and hit 
it some smart blows with your mallet, carefully 
keeping your chisel perfectly upright. Now 
put your chisel a little farther along, hit it 
smartly, and you will find the wood can easily 
be removed. Turn it over on the other side and: 
pressed in the same way, and if your operations 

ave been conducted carefully you ought to meet 
exactly in the centre. 

In tenoning, the tongue (Fig. 4) only is left, 
the rest of the wood being sawn through with a 
fine saw. Here again you must be careful to 
follow the gange marks, and as the tongue ought 
to fit fairly tightly in the mortise you had better 
keep on the outside of your gauge marks. A 
tenon should fit a mortise closely, and yet should 
not require great force to drive it home, other- 
wise it is apt to split the sides of the wood. Fig. 
3 represents the end view of the tenon, the 
white part being the tongue, and the dark part 
wood cut away. It alse shows what is called 
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Fig. 6a. 


the rebate, the part enclosed in the dotted lines 


“being cut away as described farther on. 


The sides only of the tenon on crossbars would’ 
be cut away 80 a8 to leave the tongue the full 
width of the wood. As you cut your mortises 
and tenons you should drive them home gently 
to see if they fit, but if you gauge them accu- 
rately there ought to be very little altering 
todo. Rasping or glass-papering should be re- 
sorted to if the tongue is rather too big for the 
tenon, 

Now we come to the rebating of the inner 
edges in order to make it receive the panels or 
whatever is going in the screen. Fig. 6 is a 
section of one of the sides of the screen. The 
FS) cut to take the panel (4), fastened in by 
the bead (3), can either be cut away or the frame- 
work can be made square, and the piece marked’ 
2 can be fastened on independently of the trame- 
work (1). In fact, 2 and 3 would then become 
beads, only 2 would be fastened on at once, 
whereas 3 would not be beaded in until the work, 
whatever it may be, is ready for being put in 
the sercen. 

If you prefer cutting the rebate away you 
ought to have a cutting-gauge, and set it first 
at three-eighths of an inch to cut away the width 
of the rebate, and afterwards the depth of the 
rebate. In using the cutting-gauge you should 
see that it is fixed firmly the width required, 
and you should then run it along, exerting suffi- 
cient pressure to make it penetrate a little way, 
and so on until you have cut the depth of the 
knife in the gs If it is not quite deep 
enough, a little chiselling will soon detach the 
portion required to be cut away. Any rough- 
nesses can be smoothed away with the rebate 


Fig. 6 


1. Framework of Screen. 


2. —— part of Framework, 1 forming rebate or else a fixed bead. 


I « 


3 Bead 


be fastened on after panels are put in. 


It will be seen that the gauge can only mark the 
sides of the mortise where the crossbar comes, 
the top and bottom being marked with the 


are. 
“We will first of all deal with the mortise. The 
Dlack part in Fig. 2 represents the to be cut 
away. Take your half-inch mortising chisel, or 
ordinary chisel if you haven’t the former, and, 
holding the wood firmly on your bench on its 
edge, Hace your chisel at a or B (Fig. 2), the ! 


plane. If it is thought simpler to put beads 
Instead of cutting away the rebate, we should 
recommend this method. Our feeling in the 
matter is that our readers are more likely to 
succeed by making 2 (Fig. 6) a bead instead of 
cutting away the rebate. 

In making the beads you want some half- 
inch stuff nicely planed up and shot at the 
edge; then use your cuttin, gauge on both 
sides of the wood until you detac the bead. 
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Shoot tho side afresh, and so on, until suffi- | matter how carefully yn plane your wood, there 
-cient beads are made. You can round the | are sure to be ridges left where the plane passes 
corners by temporarily fixing the beads upon a | over, and these can only be eradicated with 
plank of wood and running the shooting-plane | glass-paper. Use the two finest papers on a equare 
two or three times along tho two edges, and then | block of cork, as suggested in our first article 
glass-paper them well. Whether you rebate your frames or fasten 
This reminds us that when your screen is put | beads on, you should do this before putting your 
together it will be necessary to glass-paper all | work together, as you can more easily fasten 
your work to take away the plane marks, for, no | your beads on before than after your work is 


' glued together. The beads, of course, must be 
mitred where they join, and of course you must 
be careful to make the beads fit closely together. 
Before mitreing your beads you must have your 

* framework quite ready for glueing, as any altera- 
tion in the framework will throw your beads out. 
The fixed beads (2, Fig. 6) may fastened on 
to the framework with fine brads, or, better 
still, bead-nails. 

(To be continued.) 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


ANOTHER HALEHURST REMINISCENCE. 


By Pau. Bake. 


‘ the top floor, on which No. 8 dormitory 
; also was. The door of his room was ut the 
| opposite end of the passage, just at the 
sings Burns, and the incident I am about | head of the staircase; the passage making 
to relate (an actuul event, by the way), isa|a sharp turn just beforo his room was 
good comment on the above lines. Dormi- | reached. As the inhabitants of No. 8 were 
tory No. 8 is again the scene; Briggs is; bemoaning their different fates, Briggs 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley,” 


again the hero, or ratber ringleader. 


The tyranny of Mr. Ferris was becoming : let’s pay old Ferris out to-night.” 


unbearable. That bo was a tyrant few 
boys in the form which he commanded had 


any doubt: was he not ‘down on a fellow ; in here and in No. 9, he can’t possibly | 
like a thousand bricks’’? as Wilson asked, | manage ta.tgckle the whole lot of us.” | 
on the fold” ?. 


“or like the Assyrian sheep 
as Briggs put it, with o 


jazy recollection 
of Byron's poem. 


insubordination ? 
were unanimous, long and excited were the 
discussions at night over the various harsh 


excrcises of discipline of which they had ' 
been the victims during the day, and deep | 


and increasing were the murmurs of in- 
tended vengeance. 

But vengeance on a master was not easy. 

‘The first attempt met with a signal failure. 
Mr. Ferris was fond of football and played 
it eagerly, though, to de him justice, with 
a nice regard for the comparative strength 
of the boys with whom he played. His 
path down the field was not shown by a 
wake of prostrate youngsters: if he had to 
turn a boy the wrong end up in order to 
get him out of the way, he did it as gontly 
as tho process permitted. 

The conspirators in No. 8, f-rgetful of 
his consideration in the field, resolved to 
attain their revenge by making a sudden 
attack on him as a body when next he 
started forarun. They determined to let 
all the rules of the game “slide” for once, 
to get him into a scrimmage and ‘sit on 
him,” figuratively and literally. This was 
the plan, and on the following Saturday 
they attempted to carry it out. However, 
the only result was to show that Mr. Ferris 
when at Oxford had trained his muscles as 
well as his mind, and that when he liked 
to put forth his strength it was not easy to 
siton him. * 

«I've a bump on my head so big that I 
don’t know which is my head and which is 
the bump,” remarked Briggs that evening, 
as he slowly undressed. ‘I only hope I 
made his elbow sore.” 

“My neck ’s cricked,” moaned Playfair, 
who had been compelled to join the attack. 
Scarcely a boy had escaped damage of some 
sort or other, and the worst ofit was that 
Mr. Ferris had sustained none; on tke con- 
trary, he had made a run bebind goal and 
the subsequent try was successful. 

It happened that the obnoxious master 
was one of the four who slept in the house. 
As the junior of the staff he had a room on 


1 


| 


Was -he not a reguiar |.we shauid get into a Sisyphean 
martinet, never known to let off a punish- | (The epithet was intended to convey | 
ment, never known to pass by a trifling , elegantly that the row would be a never- 
On these points the boys | ending one.) 


{hind the door, and drew a long breath to 


suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I say, you fellows, 


“How ?” was the natural rejoinder. 
“ Bolster him: there are fourteen of us 


“In the dark ?” asked Wilson. 
“*Of course ; we can’t chance being seen, 
ow.” | 


“This is how we must work 
it: when he’s safe in bed we must knock at ! 
his door; he’ll open it, and then we must 
all rush in and smash him with our} 
bolsters. Before any one can come up we | 
shall have time to get back safe into bed 
again.” 

It was a bold idea. but it commended 
itself to the boys. They were willing to 
risk something for the pleasure of revenge. 
Wilson proposed an amendment, however; 
namely, that they should make a gentle 
row outside his door instead of knocking, 
that directly he came ont some one con- 
cealed just round the corner should blow 
his candle out, and then if they werc: 
caught next morning they could only 
justly be accused of bolstering cach other, . 
as he would bo unsecn;: any blows he 
might get being of course accidental. 

However, they were too tired to carry 
out their plan that night, they resolved te | 
let it stand over till Monday, by which 
time they could arrange with No. 9 to as- 
sist. When Monday nigut came two boys 
were told off to keep watch in the passage | 
for the master’s coming, and precious cold | 
they found it, About half-past ten, how- 
ever, they stole back to No. 8 with the 
news that they had heard his footstep and 
seen the light of his candle, so that he 
must have gone to bed. 

The conspirators waited in silence for 
nearly half an hour, and then stole gently | 
out of their room. No. 9 was called and 
the inmates came out armed to the teeth 
with bolsters. They had nothing on but 
their nightshirts, as in case of retreat it 
would be neccssary to leap straight into 
bed. Their bare fect madé no noise as 
they crept along the long corridor trying | 
not to breathe and almost exploding in the | 
attempt. 

“T can't see anything,” whispered 
Briggs, who had peeped through, the key- 
hole. ‘ He’s in bed safe enough.” 

Wilson fixed himself in the corner be-, 


!put out the candle directly it appeared. 
| Everything was ready for the attack. 
Briggs gave a signal and two or three 
boys began scuffling and making wild shots 
at each other with their pillows. 
No result. This was mysterious, 
“‘Go_ it,” whispered Briggs; 
asleep, Isuppose.” 
They ‘‘ went it,” but still no result. 
“You'll have old Parker up from the 
next floor in a minute,” said Wilson. 
“Not a bit of it, he never goes to bed 
before half-past eleven. Knock at the 
door and see if that will fetch him.” 
Arash boy did so, but leapt back agair 
a8 a voice came out of the room, ‘* Who’ 
there ’”” 
Needless to say no one answered ; they 
all stood on the tiptoe of expectation 
waiting for the door to open, But i 


“he's 


| didn’t. 


‘ He’s lit his candle,” whispered Brigge 
excitedly, as he took another peep throug! 
the keyhole. ‘* Look out!” 

They heard Mr. Ferris walk towards th 
door, then there was the sound of a ke 


‘ being turned, and then silence. 


‘* He's unlocked the door, but he’s afrai 
to come out,” said Briggs, in a low voice 
‘‘Let’s open the door, hold our pillows i 


. front of our faces so that he won't recog 
i nise us, make for the candlo and smash i 
: and then pitch into him. Are you ready ? 


They were. Briggs turned the haud 
and pushed. The door was locked. 

“Who's there?” again demanded M 
Ferris. ‘I wish you'd go to bed ar 
lcave me in peace.” 


“(T'm off,” remarked Wilson. ‘I’ve he 


‘enough of this. You won’t get him out t 


night, and it’s as cold as ice.” 

“Come along, then,” assented Brigg 
leading the way disconsolatcly down t 
chilly corridor. The boys shouldcred the 
unused weapons and followed him. 
melancholy procession they would ha 
looked to any one who could have se 
them, but it was as dark as pitch. 

They reached the door of No. 8. ** Nx 
then, Briggs,” cried Wilson, impatient: 
‘hurry up; don’t keep us here.” 

“Hold on, don’t push,” returned Brigs 
“I can’t open the door.” 

‘Bosh! give it o push.” 

Briggs obeyed, but the door didn’t opi 
At this moment Stokes, of room No, 
came up. 

“Tsay, you fellows, we can’t get in 


our room.” 

“Nor can we,” said Wilson. ‘* What 
earth ’s up?” 

‘‘ We didn't leave a soul in either roor 
said Briggs, “so who could havelocke@ 
doors ?”” 


“Ave wo all here?” asked Wilson,’ ; 
brilliant thought struck kim. 
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“Yes,” murmured the chorus; but that 
was not sufficient. Briggs called all tho 
usmes, and each one had to auswer. No 
gue Was mnissin g. 

“This is getting serious,” remarked 
Briggs. “It’s awfully cold, and here we 
a, shut out by nobody knows who.” 

“Perhaps it’s a ghost,” suggested Play- 


hair. 

“Bother ghosts!’ retorted Wilson. 
“What are we to do? We can’t stay out 
bere all night.”” 

“It looks as if we shall have to,” said 
Biggs. ‘*The door is bolted on the inside 
ascertain as itcan be. Who on earth could 
lure shot the bolt if mo one is inside now?” 

This was an insoluble mystery. There 
vasno other door to the room, and no way 
of approaching the door but by the passage, 
vhich had been full of boys all the time. 

“Somebody must have crept in and 
bolted the door when we weren't looking,” 
sad Wilson. ‘ 

“Yes,” added Briggs ; ‘bolted it on the 
iuide and then let, himself out through the 
kyhole, I suppose.” 


“Can't we push back the bolt °”’ asked a | 


itrering youngster. ‘‘Who’s gota knife?” 

“That's a sensible question,” answered 
Win, “when not 2a fellow has his 
tuserson. Shouldn’t I like to get my 
ids in my-pockets again!” 

There was silence for a minute or two. 
Tey were at the end of: their resources. 
bey moment they became colder; in a 
&s minutes it would be unbearable. 

“Look here,” said Briggs, to whom 
sey one looked for a suggestion. ‘‘ There 
zetwo things we can do: creep downstairs 
ai make the fellows there let us share 
tir beds, or go and tell Ferris and take 
vist he likes to give us. We are safe to 
taught in any case, so I vote for telling 
Pris and having a decent night in our own 
wis.” 


| This seemed the more reasonable course, 
‘and it was adopted. Once more they crept 
'down the corridor, and once more they 
knocked at the door. 

‘* Who's there ?” came the reply. 

‘ Please, sir, it’s me—Briggs.”” 

““What do you want’ I wish you 
‘ wouldn’t disturb me like this.” | 
‘ Please, sir, I can’t get into No. 8." \ 
“Nonsense. I suppose some of the boys 
| have locked you out. Tell them they had: 
i better mind what they are doing.” 

“Please, sir, we're all locked out, and 
all No. 9 too.” 

‘Eh! what? all locked out ? 
that be?” 

Briggs tried to explain, but Mr. Ferris | 
was still incredulous. However, aftersome , 
amount of parley he opened his door and 
:eame ont. Wilson did not blow out his 
j candle, nor did a single boy elevate his 
bolster. 

“‘What’s the meaning of this?” asked 
Mr. Ferris. ‘‘ Why are you carrying your | 
bolsters about at this time of night ?” 

Explanation was not forthcoming. The 
boys meekly walked towards their rooms. 

“Now, what is all this nonsense about 
being locked out?” asked Mr. Ferris, 
sharply. < 


How can 


alla dream. The doors were bolted. Of 
that there could be no possible doubt. 


| Then who bolted them ? 


“I know,” piped Playfair. 
came down the lantern light.” 

“Bosh!” was Briggs’s expressive criti- 
cism. ‘* The lantern is the only opening 
into the roof that there is; besides, a 
fellow couldn't get up there unless he put 
a bed under, and he couldn’t get down 
again to push away the bed. I suppose.” 

No explanation was arrived at, and the 
| sleepy boys one after another dropped off. 
Briggs was the only one who kept awake, 
Suddenly he jumped out of bed and yan to 
the window. 

** Eureka!” he exclaimed; ‘the win- 
dow ’s unfastened. What a eet of idiots 
we are! -Wake up, you cheps; look 
here!” 

It was plain enough now. Outside the 
window was a parapet running the whole 
length of the roof, passing the windows of 
No. 9 and of Mr. Ferris’s bedroom. It 
would be easy enough to creep along it, 
enter the room, bolt the door, and return 
by the same way. The etateof the window 
fastenings left no doubt that that was the 
method adopted by Mr. Ferris. ; 

The boys further discovered next day 


“Some one 


‘«The doors are bolted inside, sir,” said 
Briggs; ‘‘ just see, sir.” ! 

He turned the handle and gave a push. | 
The door flew open, and he nearly fell into ' 
, theroom with the unexpected want of resist- | 
ance. No. 9 door opened in the same easy | 
way. Mystery on mystery! i 

“Now get into bed as quickly as you! 
can,” said the master, ‘‘ and don’t come to 
;me with any more stories about doors 
| bolted inside, with no one in the room. 
‘And mind that eyery boy remembers to} 
/ come to me after morning school.” 
He strode back to his room, leaving the 
; boys almost uncertain whether it were not | 


after morning school that by somo mys- 
terious means the object of their vengeance 
had become aware of their plans, and that 
Mr. Parker shared his room that evening, 
running along the parapet to unlock the 
doors whilst Mr. Ferris kept up the lengthy 
parley with Briggs. I am glad to be ablo 
to record in conclusion that Mr. Ferris did 
not play the tyrant on this occasion, but 
after some sensible remarks on the folly of 


| boys treating masters as foes, let them off 


without punishment; considering perhaps 
that what they had already gone through 
was sufficient, to make them remember 
their folly. 


MAZES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


pe the field to the .garden the tran- 
ation is hardly as aUsapt as from the 
ixhto the field. Who first used mazes 
erdening is not known ; perhaps it was 
: Bomans who, with their stiff hedges 
bi topiarian devices, were the true origi- 
Sun of what was afterwards known as the 
zh school. The practice, however, did 
'clecome general until after the Re- 
imution time, when the church mazes 
‘cined. Labyrintha in gardens and plea- 
ands then sprang up in all direc. 
"4 Italy, France, Germany, Holland, 
1 many mazes, and these afforded 
3 innocent amusement, for dances were 
tsnel especially for them, and music was 
‘ully adapted for those who threaded 
'taded the maze. In Elizabeth’s time 
*? made their appearance in English 
@xx Mazes there were at Greenwich, 
soothwark, at Paddington, at Tothill 
+s at Chiswick, at Wimbledon, all in 
‘si-inity of London, and many were 
‘ied at noblemen’s seats about the 
7auy. Even Trinity College, Oxford, 
'rnforamaze. The fashion flourished 
Ttime, as fashions do, and then gave 
sm to something else; and as these 
kien mazes require a good deal of look- 
afer, most of them fell into disrepais, 
River: cleared away much as the one 
ts Horticultural Gardens, planted by 


PART VIL 


order of the Prince Consort, has had to 
be cleared away in our own time. 

Of the South Kensington maze, de- 
signed, by the way, by Nesficld, we give a 
plan on this page. 

William 11. had a famous maze at Loo ; 
and in France Le Notre designed. one for 
Chantilly, for Choisy Je Roi, and for Ver- 
sailles, the plan of which is given on 
page 464, 

It is really a grove so designed that at 
every turn some fountain meets the eye. 
The subjects of these fountains are all 
taken from the fables of sop, and tho 
workmanship is remarkable. The animals 

+ are of brass, painted in their natural 
colours, and are quite lifclike in their 
design, while the effect of the splashing 
water on the glittering shades of the shells 
and rocks is attractive in the extreme. 
At the entrance are two brass statues, one 
of Zsop and one of Cupid, and in the 
mazo are thirty-nine fountains, each with 
a plate of brass containing u four-line 
verse by De Benserade telling the fable il- 
Justrated, and. pointing the moral. One 
of the fountains, fer instance, tells of the 
night owl and the birds who beat her and 
tormented her so much, on account of 
her ugly voice and feathers, that she 
never appeared after sunrise ; and the 
corner shows, usa. bermi-arch of grate- 
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work, with birds sitting about on branches, and | Trps and SHEFFIKLDER.—1. Augustine was the firat 


casting water on the poor owl standing below. 
Another fountain gives us the peacocks drown- 
ing the jay with showers of contempt ; and in 


this, as in all these cases, the greatest ingenuity 
is shown in making the group not only tell the 
story, but also do duty as effective fountain 


figures. 


Correspondence. 


MAKARURU.—1. Only an article on Ponies a8 yet. 

2. All retrievers, etc., are of spaniel descent. 3. The 

aw] must have its mizen-mast abaft the stern-post. 

i does not matter what shape the mizen is, It may 
be lug, lateen, leg-of-mutton, or anything. 


R. M. T.—A smooth holdin; te is made by 
‘mixing gradually in cold water to the consistency of 
cream a pound of corn-flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
finely-powdered alum. Get it quite amooth, and 
then boil it in an enamelled, or very clean, saucepan 
for four or five minutes, stirring it all the time. 


SoLpreR Lappre.—The Heavy Cavalry of the Line are 
the 4th Dragoon Guards and 5th mn Guards, 
and the Ist, or Royal Dragoons, and the 2nd Dra- 
goons or Scots Greys. For these regiments recruits 
must be between 6ft. Sin. and 5ft. 1lin. The Light 
Cavalry are the Hussar regiments only, and their 
the Garay from tt fin. i bft. an ae reat ot 

ie Cavalry, consisting of e rest of e 
Guards, the 6th, or Inniskilling Dragoons, Pall 
the Lancer regiments, are classed as “ medium,” and 
require recruits from 5ft. 7in. to Sft. 9in. The Artil- 
lery and Engineers and Infantry of the Line will 
take men as low as 6ft. 4in. Foot Guard recruits 
range from 5ft. 8in. 


M.C. $.—We never give the present value of old coins. 
It fs impossible to tell what price they may fetch 
in the auction-room, so much depending on the state 
of the weather and the whims and status of the 
bidders. At the sale of the Simpson collection at 
Broughty Ferry, a Bordeaux noble of the Black 
Prince fetched £16 16s.; a sovereign of Henry VI. 


£1111 thirty-shilling piece of James I. £12; a 
fitteen-shilling piece of James I. £89 10s.; a five- 
Pound piece of George Iv. £10. But the greatest 


Tarities were the Scottish coins, which included a 
crown of James V., £26; a twenty-shilling piece of 
Mary, £28 ; and a unicorn of James Iv., £10 10s. The 
three days’ sale realised nearly £1,600. 


L. 0. G.—An eft is a newt—an ewt, as it should he 
spelt, the n of the article having got shifted forwards 
3) the early printers when first setting up from the 
old uss. A nickname is a similar case, the word 
being properly an ekename. As instances of the 
opposite error, where the n has been shifted hack- 
wards, we have—an apron, an adder, an orange, etc., 
which really should be written—a napron, a nadder, 
& norange, etc. 


AN HARROVIAN.—The arms as we gave them are per- 
fectly correct, and are exactly the same as those you 
send. Better look at the plate again. Your two 
Years at school must have mn marvellously rois- 

ut if you have not yet discovered that the shape 
sour shield has nothing to do with its bearings. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. He received the mitre 
as Primate of England in 597, and he made Canter- 
bury his headquarters in 602, In the Roman and 
Romano-kritish times London was the metropolitan 
tec. There were then three archbishoprics—Lon- 
don, York, avd Caerleon; but the coming of the 
lish brought on the reversion to paganism, and 
inhabitants of the island had to be converted 
anew, See No, 175, 2 Unintelligible. There is no 
religion whose professors have to worship on only 
one day of the week. 


UNIox Jack and Others.—The dimensions of the Duke 
‘of Wellington are—length of gun-deck, 220ft. 6in. ; 


length of keel, 1soft.: breadth, Goft.; depth of hold, | 


2sft.; draught forward, 24ft.; draught aft, 2%ft. ; 
height from keel to taffrail, 65ft. Her burthen in 
tons is 3,759. She is pierced for 140 guns, but in the 
section fs shown as carrying 131. Her complement 
of seamen and marines at the time of the Crimean 
war was eleven hundred. 


DBATGHTSMAN.—If at draughts the men are so placed 
that the player whose turn it is to move finds all his 
men blocked, the game {s drawn. The case is the 
same as that of a stalemate at chess. 


ACAPEMICIAN.--The “he” in “ Macbeth,” act iff., 
scene 3, line 3, refers to Macbeth, who set the mur- 
derers to work. 


J. H. Siucock.—A paraffin lamp gives a better light 
for a magic-lantern than an oil one, but it need not 
be any larger. You would find a small sixpenny 
lamp answer every purpose. The pattern you send 
is unnecessarily cumbrous. Hang the reflector on 
the back of the lantern, and do not attach it to the 
lamp. 

One or A LIFEBOAT CREW.—1. Buy your rockets ready- 
made. Owing to the recent action of the authorities, 
‘the manufacture of fireworks and other explosives 
by private persons should be discou! dag much as 
possible. Rockets are frequently. sold without their 
sticks. For balancing them and fastening them to 
the sticks see No. 112. 2. There is no mystery about 
it. Stretch your arm ont straight and keep it as 
rigid as you can, Strike your biceps with the middle 
of the poker. If the muscle is hard enough the 
peker will be bent, if it is not—well, you will feel a 
certain amount of regret at the unsatisfactory close 
of the experiment. 


G. Werst.—Horehound, perhape—white horehound, 
Marrubium vulgare, "A well-known cottager’s remedy 
for a bad cold is to throw a good handful of it intoa 
pint of water, boil it gently until the liquor is re- 
duced to half a pint, and thea add a quarter of a 
pound of honey. 


PRINTER.— Almost any wood will do, but you must cut 
your letters so that the ink comes on the end of the 
grain. In fact, “the type must stand in the chase 
as the tree grew in the wood.” 


F. J. Morris.—But little importance can be attached 
to crests. Practically you can use any crest you 
like, provided always that you pay the tax. It is the 
arms which are distinctive. To-discover your proper 
arms you would have to compile a pedigree of consi- 
derable length, and find from seals, tombstoues, etc., 
those borne for two or three generations by your an- 
cestors. Such heraldic luxuries have long since lost 
their value, and are held in little more esteem than 
mere mon Owing to intermarriages and the 


viclasitudes of fortune there are few amongst even 
the most humble of us who could not make out a 
perfectly valid claim to a coat-of-arms with as mauy 
quarterings as that of a German grand-duchess. 


C. A. G, Boxwoop.—You will find how to make bird. 
Mme ia No. 189. . é 


E. A. PETERS.—What the writer meant by the phrase 
‘we have no means of knowing; but what the genc- 
rality of people would understand by St f thal any 

under sixteen years of e on the day of - 
tition would be eligible. esata 


A 8coTcH READER and E. C. R.—The maze in No, %4 
is a journey maze or wilderness, and has to be trace 
on the lines. The object is to travel to the centre 
and back again along the whole length of the path, 
as you will find explained in the succeeding les. 


C. DANBY.—The run is scored as a bye. 


AN ExcrTED YouTH.—In Nos. 9 and 10 are two articles 
on “ Paper Chases,” which will tell you all we have 
to say. No jal training is necessary. See our| 
articles. on Athletic Training generally in the second 
volume. 


PROTEUS.—Write to Heywood and Co., Manchester. 
Guide-books are published by John Murray, A. and 
C. Black, Stanford, and Ward and Lock. 


OPpTICAL.—You can get a zoetrope and pictures from 
almost any optician or high-class toy-saller. 


CRIcKET.—Nearly all the cricket annuals eoat a shillin; 
each, and are obtainable from any bookseller or frou, 
“The Cricket Press,” Paternoster Buildings. Among 
the best known are Lillywhite, Frowd, and (o.’s, pul, 
lished by that firm in Cockspur , Charing 
Cross ; James Lillywhite’s, pul him in Sey, 
mour Street, Euston Square; and Wisden and Co.'s: 

blished by them in Cranbourne Street, Leicestet 
uare, 


T. Y. and E. E. T.—Ivery pictures are painted in oils 


F. W, PrNsox.—1. The double-handed deaf-and-dum\ 
alphabet was in No. 61, The single-handed one it 
No. 73. 2 Lord Byron died at Missolonghi. 


JaMRS MAaTTHRWs.—‘“The Fortunes of Nigel” wa 
dramatised by the late Andrew Halliday, and, unde 
the title of “King o’ Scots,” was first produced a 


R. P. P.—The only description of snow-skates we at 
acquainted with is the following. ‘‘Each weigt 
4ib. It is made of deal, 6ft. 5jin. long, 5}in. in it 
greatest breadth, 1jin. in its maximum thicknes| 
und balances at the 3éth inch from the heel. 1) 
skate is flat from the heel to about 19im. from t! 
toe, and then is curved upwands to a height of 
from the ground. A flat groove jin. deep, and abo: 
jin. wide, extends from the heel to ‘aite . from tl 
toe along the middle of the sole. On [ts upper si 
the board is bevelled so as to leave only a 


the point of the toe, and the other Ijin. in diame} 
at 7}in. to Sin. from the keel.” 4 gi 


French-polishing. 


Tom Toppy.—In No. 167 you will find directions as 
| . 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


By R, M. Batnantyse, 
Author of “The Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles with the Sea,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

calla was not quite so ready to accept Flinders’s offer 

as that enthusiast had expected. The bully seemed to be 

in a strangely unusual mood, too—a mood which at first the 
Irishman thought favourable to his cause. 

“Sit down,” said Gashford, with less gruffness than usual, 


when his visitor entered his hut. ‘‘ What d’ye want wi’ me?” 


“The bully, taking up the bags of gold, threw them into a corner." 
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Flinders addressed himself at once to the 
sabject of his mission, and became quite 
eloquent as he touched on the grandeur of 
‘the sum offered, the liberality of the offerers, 
and the ease with which the whole thing 
might beaccomplished. A very faint smile 
rested on Gashford's face as he proceeded, 
but by no other sign did he betray his 
thoughts until his petitioner had concluded. 

“80, you want to buy him off?” said 
Gashford, the smile expanding to a broad 


in. 

“If yer honour had bin born a judge an’ 
sot on the bench since iver ye was a small 
spalpeen ye couldn't have hit it off more 
nately. That’s just what we want—to buy 
him off. It’s a purty little commercial 
transaction—a man’s life for five hundred 
pound ; an’, sure, it’s a good price to give 
too, consitherin’ how poor we all are, an’ 
what a dale o’ sweatin’ work we've got to 
do to git the goold.” 

“« But suppose I won't sell,” seid Gash- 
ford, ‘‘ what then ?” 

“« Paix, then, I’ll blow your brains ont,” 
thought the Irishman, his fingers tingling 
with a desire to grasp the loaded revolver 
that lay in his pocket, but he had the wis- 
dom to restrain himself and to say, ‘‘ Och! 
sor, sure ye’ll niver refuse such a nat’ral 

uest. An’ we don't ask ye to help us. 
Only to hand me the kay o’ the prison, 
remove the sintry, an’ then go quietly to 

er bed wid five hundred pound in goold 
the yer hid to drame on.” 

To add weight to his proposal he drew 
forth the bag of nuggets from one of his 
capacious coat pockets and held it up to 
view. 

“It’s not enough,” said Gashford, with 
2 stern gruffness of tone and look which 
sank the petitioner’s hopes below zero. 

**Ah! then, Muster Gashford,” said 
Flinders, with the deepest pathos, ‘it’s 
yer own mother would plade wid ye for the 
poor boy’s life, av she was here—think 0’ 

1. Sure he’s young and inexparienced, 
an’ it’s the first offince he’s iver com- 
mitted—” 

“No, not the first,” interrupted Gash- 


“The first as I knows on,” returned 
Flinders. 

“Tell me—does Westly know of this 

osal of yours?” 

““No, sor, he doesn’t.” 

“Ah! I thought not. “With his reli- 
gious notions it would be difficult for him 
to join in an attempt to bride me to stop 
the course of justice.” 

“Well, sor, youre not far wrong, for 
Muster Westly had bin havin’ a sort o’ 
tussle wid his conscience on that very pint. 
‘You must know, he had made up his mind 
to do this very thing an’ offer you all his 
savin’s—a thousand pound more or less— 
to indooce you to help to save his frind, 
but he found his goold had bin stolen, so, 
you see, sor, he couldn’t do it.” 

“« Did he tell you who stole his gold P” 

“No, sor, he didn’t—he said that some 
feller had took it—on loan, like, though I 
calls it staaling—but he didn’t say who.” 

“¢ And have you had no tussle with your 
conscience, Flinders, about this business ?”” 

The Irishman’s face wrinkled up into an 
expression of intense amusement at this 
question. 

“It’s jokin’ ye are, Muster Gashford. 
Sure now, me conscience—if I’ve got wan 
—doesn’t bother me oftin; an’ if it did, on 
this occasion, I'd send it to the right-about 
double quick, for it's not offerin’ ye five 
hundred pound I am to stop the coorse o’ 
justice, but to save ye from committin’ 


murther! Give Muster Brixton what 
punishment the coort likes—for staalin’— 
only don’t hang him. That’s all we ask.” 

“You'll have to pay more for it, then,” 
returned the bully. ‘‘ That’s not enough.” 

“Sure we haven't got a rap more to kape 
our pots bilin’, sor,” returned Flinders, in 
a tone of despair. ‘‘ Lastewise I can spake 
for myself, for I’m claned out—all but.” 

“How much does the ‘all but’ repre- 
sent?” 

“Well, sor, to tell you tho raal truth, it’s 
about tahwo hundred pound, more or lesa, 
and I brought it wid me,*for fear ye might 
want it, an’ I haven’t got a nugget more if 
it was to save me own life. It's the truth 
T’m tellin’ ye, sor.” ‘ 

There was a tone and look of such intense 
sincerity about the poor fellow as he slowly 
drew a second bag of gold from his pocket 
and placed it beside the first, that Gashford 
could not help being convinced. 


“‘Two hundred and five hundred,” he; 


said, meditatively. 


“That makes siven hundred, sor,” said ' 


Flinders, suggestively. 
The bully did notreply fora few seconds. 


Then, taking up the bags of gold, he threw | 


them.into a corner. Thereafter he drew a 


large key from his pocket and handed it to ‘ 


the Irishman, who grasped it cagerly. 

“* Go to the prison,” said Gashford, “tell 
the sentry you've come to relieve him, and 
send him to me. 
this business must be managed entirely by 
yourself, and see to it that the camp knows 
nothing about our little commercial trans- 
action, for, if it does, your own days will be 
numbered.” 

With vows of eternal secrecy, and invok- 
ing blessings of an elaborate nature on 
Gashford’s head, the Irishman hastened 
away, and went straight to the prison, 
which stood considerably apart from the 
huts and tents of the miners. 

““Who goes there?” challenged the 
sentry as he approached, for the night was 
very dark. 

“‘Mesilf, av coorse.’’ 

“« An’ who may that be, fer yer not the 
only Patlander in camp, more’s the pity ! ” 

“It’s Flinders I am. Sureany man wid 
helf an car might know that. I’ve come to 
relave ye.” 

“But you've got no riflo,” returned the 
man, with some hesitation. 

“<Aren’t revolvers as good as rifles, 
ay, an’ better at close quarters ? Shut up 
your tatie-trap, now, an’ bo off to Muster 
Gashford's hut, for he towld me to sind yon 
there widout delay.” 


This seemed to satisfy the man, who at } 


once went away, leaving Flinders on 
guard. 

Without a moment's loss of time Paddy 
made use of the key and entered the prison. 

‘Te it there ye are, avic?” ho said, in a 
hoarse whisper, as he advanced with caution 
and outstretched hands to prevent coming 
against obstructions. 

“Yes; who are you?” replied Tom 
Brixton, in a stern voice. 

‘““Whist, now, or ye'll git me into 
throuble. Surc, I’m yer sintry, no less, 
an’ yer chum Pat Flinders.” 

‘Indeed, Paddy! I’m surprised that 
they should select you to be my gaoler.” 

“Humph! well, they didn’t let me have 
the place for nothing—och! musha!” 

The last exclamations were caused by the 
poor man tumbling over a chair and hitting 
his head on a table. 

““Not hurt, I hope,” said Brixton, his 
spirit somewhat softened by the incident. 

“Not much—only a new bump—bit it’s 


Mind, now, the rest of 
| of it!” 


wan among many, 80 it don’t matter. Now, 
listen. Time is precious. I've come for to 
set you free—not exactly at this momint, 
howiver, for the boys o’ the camp haven't 
all gone to bed yet; but whin they’re quict 
I'll come again an’ help you to escape. 
I've ouly come now to let you know.” 

The Irishman then proceeded to give 
Tom Brixton a minute account of all that 
had been done in his behalf. He cvuld 
not see how the news affected him, the 
prison being as dark as Erebus, but great 
was his surprise and consternation when 
the condemned man said, ina calm but finn 
voice, ‘‘Thank you, Flinders, for your kind 
intentions, but I don’t mean to make a 
second attempt to escape.” 

“Ye don’t intind to escape!” exclaimed 
his friend, with a look of blavk amazement 
at the spot where the voice of the other 
came from. 

‘*No; I don’t deserve to live, Paddy, so 
I shall remain and be hanged.” 

“T'll be hanged if ye do,” said Paddy, 
with much decision. ‘*Come, now, don't 
be talkin’ nonsense. It’s jokin’ yc are, av 
coorse,”” 

“Tm very far from joking, my friend,” 
returned Tom, ina tone of deep despond- 
ency, ‘‘as you shall find when daylight 
returns. I am guilty—more guilty than 
you fancy—so I shall plead guilty, whether 
tried or not, and take the cousequences. 
Besides, life is not worth having. I’m tired 


*©Och! but we've bought you, an’ paid 
for you, an’ you’ve no manner o’ right 
to do what yo like wi’ yourself,” returned 
his exasperated chum. ‘‘ But it’s of no use 
talkin’ to ye. There's somethin’ wroxg 
wi’ your inside, no doubt. When I come 
back for ye at the right time you'll have 
thought better of it. Come, now, give us 
your hand.” 

‘I wish I could, Flinders, but the rascal 
that tied me has drawn the cord so tight 


| that I feel as if I had no hands at all.” 


“Tl soon putt that right. Where are 
ye? Ah, that’s it, now, kape stidy.”” 

Flinders severed the cord with his bowie 
knife, unwound it, and set his friend free. 

‘‘Now thin, remain where ye are till I 
come for ye; an’ if any wan should rap at 
the door an’ ax where’s the siutinel an’ the 
kay, just tell him ye don’t know, an’ don't 
care ; or, if ye prefer it, tell him to go an’ 
ax his grandmother.” 

With this parting piece of advice Flinders 
left the prisoner, locked tho door, put the 
key in his pocket, and went straight to 
Fred Westly, whom he found seated beside 
the fire with his face buried in his hands. 

“If Tom told you he wouldn’t attempt 
to escape,” said Westly, on hearing the 
details of all that his eccentric friend 
had done, ‘*you may be sure that he'll stick 
to it.” 

““D'ye raaly think so, Muster Fred?” 
said his companion, in deep anxiety. 

“Ido. Iknow Tom Brixton well, and 
when he is in this mood nothing will move 
him. But, come, I must go to tho prison 
and talk with bim.” 

Fred’s talk, however, was not more 
effective than that of his friend had been. 

“Well, Tom,” he said, as he and Flinders 
were about to quit the block-house, ‘we 
will return at the hour when the camp 
seems fairly settled to sleep, probably 
about midnight, and I hope you will then 
be ready to fly. Remember what. Flivdcrs 
says is so far true—your life has been 
bought and the price paid, whether you 
accept or refuse it, Think seriously of that 
before it be tao late.” 


Again the prison door closed, and Tom 
‘Brixton was left with this thought turning 
-constantly and persistently in his brain: 

‘Bought, and the price paid!” he re- 
peated tu himself, for the fiftieth time that 
night, a3 he sat in his dark prison. ‘Tis 
@ strange way to put it to a fellow, but 
that does not alter the cirenmstances. No; 
I won't be moved by mere sentiment. I'll 
try the Turk’s plan, and submit to fate. I 
fancy this is something of the state of mind 
that men get into when they commit 
suicide. And yet I don’t feel as if I would 
kill myself if I were free. Bah! what’s 
the use of speculating about it. Anyhow 
my doom is fixed, and poor Flinders with 
his friends will lose their money. My only 
regretis that that unmitigated villain Gash- 
ford will get it. It would not be a bad 
thing, now that my hands are free, to run 
a-muck amongst ’em. I feel strength 
enough in me to rid the camp of a lot of 
devils before I should be killed! But, after 
all, what good would that do me when I 
-couldn’t know it—couldn’t know it! Per- 
haps I could know it! No, no! Better to 
die quictly, without the stain of human 
blood on my soul—if I havea soul. Escape! 
Easy enough, maybe, to escape from Pine 
Tree Diggings ; but how escape from con- 
science ? how escape from facts ?—the girl 
I love holding me in contempt! my old 
friend and chum regarding mo with pity! 
character gone! a life of crime before me! 
and death, by rope or bullet or knife, sooner 
or later! Better far to die now and have 

“it over at once; prevent a deal of sin, too, 
as wellas misery. ‘ Bought, and the price 
paid!’ ’Tis a strange way to put it, and 
there is something like logic in the argu- 
meat of Paddy, that I’ve got no right to do 
what F like with myself! Perhaps a casuist 
would say it is my duty to escape. Perhaps 
it is!” 

Now, while Tom Brixton was revolving 
this knotty question in his mind, and Bully 
‘Gashford was revolving questions quite as 
knotty and much mere complex, and Fred 
Westly was discussing with Flinders the 
dest plan to be pursued in the event of 
‘Tom refusing to fly—there was a party of 
men assembled under the trees in a moun- 
tain gorge, not far distant, who were dis- 
cussing a‘plan of operations which, when 
carried out, bid fair to sweep away, arrest, 
end overturn other knotty questions and 
deep-laid plans altogether. 

It was the band of marauders who had 
smade the abortive attack on Bevan’s for- 
tress. 

When that attack was made, one of the 
redskins who guided the miners chanced 
to hear the war-whoop of a personal friend 
in the ranks of the attacking party. Being 
troubled with no sense of honour worth 
mentioning, this faithless guide deserted at 
once to the enemy, and not only explained 
all he knew about the thief that he had 
been tracking, but gave, in addition, such 
information about the weak points of Pine 
Tree Diggings that the leader of the band 
resolved to turn aside for a little from his 
immediate purposes and make a little hay 
while the sun shone in that direction. 

The band was a large one—a few on 
horseback, many on foot; some being 
Indians and half-castes, others disappoin: 
miners and desperadoes. A fierce villain 
among the latter was the leader of the 
band, which was held together merely by 
unity of purpose and interest in regard to 
robbery, and similarity of condition in re- 

ard to crime. 

“ Now, lads,” sail the leader, who was a 
tall, lanky, huge-boned, c2daverous fellow 
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with a heavy chin and a hawk-nose, named 
Stalker, ‘I'll teil’e what it is. Seems to 
me that most o’ the diggers at Pine ‘Tree 
Camp are a set of out-an’-out blackguards 
—like most diggers—cxcept this poor thief ' 
of a feller Brixton, so I vote for attackin’ 
the camp, carryin’ off all the gold we can 
lay hands on in the hurry-skurry, an’ sct 
this gentloman—this thief Brixton—free. 
He’s a bold chap, I’m told by the redskin, 
an’ will no doubt be glad to jine us. An’ 
wa want a few bold men.” 

* The reckless robber-chief looked round 
with a mingled expression of humour and 
contempt as he finished his speech, whereat 
some laughed and a few scowled. 

“‘But how shall we find Brixton?” 
asked a man named Goff, who appeared to 
be second in command. ‘I know the Pine 
Tree Camp, but I don’t know where’s the 
prison.” 

“No matter,” returned Stalker. ‘The | 
redskin helps us out o’ that difficulty. 
He tells mo the prison is a block-house, 
that was once used as a powder magazine, | 
and stands on a height a little apart from 
the camp. I'll go straight to it, set the | 
young chap free, let him jump up bebind ; 
me and ride off, while you and the rest of : 
the boys are makin’ the most of your time | 
among the nuggets. We shall all meet } 
again at the Red Man’s Teacup.” 

“‘And when shall we go to work, cap- 
tain?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Now. There’s no time like the present. 
Strike when the iron’s hot, you know, 
boys!” he added, looking round at the 
men by whom he was encircled. ‘ You | 
know what you've got to do. Advance 
together, like cats, till we’re within a yard 
or two of the camp—then a silent rush 
when you hear my signal, the owl’s hoot. 
No shouting, mind, till the first screech 
comes from the enemy; then, as conccal- 
ment will be useless, give tongue all of you 
till your throats split if you like, an’ pick 
up the gold. Now, don’t trouble your- 
selves much about fighting. Let the bags 
be the main look-out—of course you'll have 
to defend your own heads, though I don’t 
think there'll be much occasion for that— 
an’ you know if any of them are fools 
enough to fight for their gold you'll have to 
dispose of them somehow.” 

Having delivered this address with much 
energy, the Saptain of the band put himsclf 
at its head and ledthe way. 

While this thunder- 
cloud was drifting down 
on the camp, Fred Westly 
and Flinders were pre- 
paring for flight. They 
did not doubt that their 
friend would at the last 
be persuaded to escape, 
and had made up their 
minds to fly with him 
and share his fortunes. 

““We have nothing to 
gain, you eee, Paddy,” 
said Fred, ‘by remaining 
here, and, having parted 
with all our gold, have 
nothing to lose by going.” 

“‘Thrue for ye, sor, an’ 
nothin’ to carry except 
ourselves, worse luck!” 
said the Irishman, with a 
deep sigh. ‘‘ Howiver, we 
lave no dibts behind us, 
that’s wan comfort, so we 
may carry off our weapons 
an’ horses wid clear con- 
sciences. Are ye all ready 


now, sor?” 


; make off on 


‘« Almost ready,” replied Fred, thrusting 
a brace of revolvers into his belt and pick- 
ing up his rifle. ‘‘ Go for the horses, Pat, 
and wait at the stable for me. Our neigh- 
bours might hear the noise if you brought 
them round here.” 

Now, the stable referred to was the most 
outlying building of the camp in the direc- 
tion in which the marauders were ap- 


‘proaching. It was a small log hut of the 


rudest description perched on a little knoll 
which overlooked the camp, and from 
which Tom Brixton’s prison could be clearly 
seen, perched on a neighbouring knoll. 

Paddy Flinders ruminated on the dangers 
and perplexities that might be in store 
for him that night as he went swiftly 
and noiselessly up to the hut. To reaeh 
the door he had to pass round from the 
back to the front. As he did so he became 
aware of voices sounding softly close at 
hand. A large log lay on the ground. 
With speed worthy ef a redskin he sank 
down beside it. 

“This way, captain; I've bin here be- 


‘fore, an’ know that you can see the whole 


camp from it—if it wasn’t so confoundedly 
dark. There’s a log somewhere—ah, here 
it is; we'll be able to see better if we 
mount it.” 

“Twish we had more light,” growled the 
so-called captain; ‘‘it won't be easy to 
orseback in such—is this the 
log? Here, lend a hand.” 

As he spoke the robber-chief put one of 


; his heavy boots on the little finger of Pat 


Flinders's left hand, and well-nigh broke 
it in springing on to the log in question! 

A peculiarly Irish howl all but escaped 
from poor Flindcrs's lips. 

“‘T sec,” said Stalker, after a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘There’s enough of us to attack 
a camp twice the size. Now we must look 
sharp. I'll go round to the prison and set 
Brixton free. When that’s done, I'll hoot 
three timcs—so—only a good deal louder. 
Then you an’ the boys will rush in and— 
you know the rest. Come.” 

Descending from the log on the other 
side, the two desperadoes left the spot. Then 
Paddy rose and ran as if he had been racing, 
and as if the prize of the race were life! _ 

“Bad luck to you, ye murtherin’ thieves,” 
growled the Irishman, as he ran, ‘‘ but I'll 
stop yer game, me boys!” 

(To be continued.) 
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By THE Avtuon or ‘Tur Firra Form at St. Dostyic’s,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—HOW I BEGAN TO SEE DAYLIGHT THROUGH MY TROUBLES, 


Tv of my readers who have read their 
irgils will most likely remomber an 
Sheervation made by one of the gentlemen 
mine, meus Conspicuously in the story of 
‘e #ineid. He dreaded his hereditary 
vies. the Greeks, under any circum- 

: but he never dreaded them so 


; much as when they came and offered him | I had suspected him of being not quite 


presents! 


angel I once believed him. 


Later stil; 


This was pretty much my feeling when : had felt my suspicion grow to very dec’ 


I was told that my debt to Wallop had ' dislike. And now, at the morucnt wi 
been paid for me by Hawkesbury. , he made me his debtor for uurty shillin 


There had been a time in my life when I TI positively loath 


almost liked Hawkesbury, 


More recently . 


I couldn; 


him, 
-2288 his motive. 


» 


ry 


ertain it was not out of pure Jove for me 
ot pity for Wallop. Indeed, I was pretty 
certain there was far more mischief than 
good in the action. I would sooner have 
owed Wallop thirty pounds than Hawkes- 
tury thirty sbillings. He knew it, too, 
and for that very reason paid my debt to 
Wallop. 


“Whatever business of Hawkesbury's is | 


v:" Idemanded of Wallop as soon as I 
auld find words to express myself. 

; Goodness knows,”’ replied Wallop, with 
alauga. 

“But I won’t let him do it. I don't 
vant him to pay my debts. 
sive him the money back, Wallop.” 

Wallop grinned delightedly. 

“Oh, quite so. It's rather likcly when 
{ve been waiting for.my money the beat 


suttof a year I should decline to receive | 


i when I’ve got the chance! No, my boy, 

woo can settle with Hawkesbury now. 

You owe him the thirty bob, not me!” 
What was I todo? And the worst of it 


vas I had no way of retaliating. I de- | 


uanded an explanation of Hawkesbury as 
«xn as he appeared. 

“ Wallo 
thirty shillings I owed him?” said I. 


“Oh, he shouldn’t have told you,” said | 


Hawkesbury, with the meek air of a bene- 
vient man who doesn't like to hear his 
own good deeds talked about. 

“I wish you hadn't done it,” said I 

It was hateful to feel that I could nut 
knock him down instead of standing there 
tke a fool to be smiled at. 

“Ob, you mustn’t think of it,” said he, 
vtandly. ‘It was only because I heard 
him threaten to get you into trouble if you 
éin't pay him, and I should have been so 
eny if thet had happened.” 

pian you, I prefer to pay my own 
debts! 7 

He langied as if it was a joke. 

“Tm sure you do; but as I knew you 
eudn’t de it I thought it would be a 
tiet to you if I lid it for you.” 

Could be be in earnest? He talked as if 
loaght to be grateful to him instead of in 
angess Iwas. Certainly it was a queer 
fition to be in—-storming at a fellow who 
kus just saved you from debt, perhaps dis- 
Gwe, possibly ruin. 

_lculdn’t make out what to think of 
it : 

“Idare say you thought you were doing 
&a good turn,’’ I said as civilly as I could, 
“bat as it happens I wish you had let the 
tuing alone.” 

He sighed forgivingly and went to his 
‘ek, and I spent the rest of the morning 
um inward fume. 

The moment Jack and I got outside at 
‘oner-time I unburdened my woes to 
or 

He was in as great if not a greater com- 
tion than I was. 

What does he mean by it?” he ex- 
Gimed. ‘Fred, you must pay him back 
Xonee, whatever it costs you!” 

“All very well,” said I, “but you know 
Tye nothing.” 

‘Can't you pawn anything? can’t you 
job of some sort to do? anything to 
yy him off. I shall be miserable as long 
4you owe him a farthing!” 

H- spoke with a vehemence that quite 
*aished me. 

“You don’t mean to say you're going 
\-t yourself stop in his debt?” he ex- 
tsued, when I did not answer. 

“Not a second after I can get the 
Winey,” 


“When will you hear irom your uncle?” 


tells me you've paid him the | 
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“To-morrow morning if he writes by 
return. But I’ve no hopes from him.” 

“IT suppose it would not do to ask the 
partners’ said Jack. 

I was thunderstruck at the very idea. 
For Jack to entertain it for a moment only 
showed how desperately in earnest he was. 

We could get no light on the subject, 
and I had the pleasure of being remiuded 
by Hawkesbury's smile all day long that 
I was in his power, and saw no way out. 

That whole evening Jack and I sat and 
discussed the situation. We even rose early 


| to consult Mr, Smith the elder on his re- 
You must ; 


turn to thelodgings. He soon appreciated 
our difficulty; but he could suggest no 
relief, For he was as poor as either of us, 
and had as few friends. 

My uncle's letter did not come that day 
or ‘ue next. 

Meanwhile I knew no peace.. Hawkes- 
bury’s manner was more suave and con- 
descending than ever; and my only way 
of showing how I detested the position he 
had placed me in was by coldness and 
snubbing him on every possible occasion, 
all which he took in the most resigned and 
forgiving way. 

To the rest of my fellow-clerks during 
those two days I was the most cross- 
grained and obnoxiouscomradeconceivable. 
My only relief seemed to be in quarrelling 
with somebody, and as they all laid them- 
selves out to bai#and tease me one way or 
another J had a pretty lively time of it. 

My chief hope was (and Jack shared in 
it) that if my uncle had been determined 
not to help me at all be would probably 
have written by return. The delay might 
mean he was at least considering the 
matter. 

At last, on the third day of my waiting, 
the postman knocked at our door. With 
beating heart I rushed to receive the letter 
which I knew must be for me. 

It was, but it was not from my uncle, 
it wes from Hawkesbury. 


“My Dear Batchelor,” he wrote, ‘I am 
very sorry to see that I have given you 
offence by settling your debt witu Wallop. 
I really meant it for the best, because I 
knew you could not pay, and I was afraid 
if it came to my uncle's or Mc. Barnacle’s 
knowledge it might be awkward for you, 
for I happen to know my uncle feels very 
strongly about clerks getting into debt, 
especially through gambling. I’m afraid 
I can’t undo what hes been done, for 
Wallop will hardly give me back the 
money. So I write to tell you how sorry 
Iam, and to say I hope you will forgive 
me. Please do not trouble about the re- 
payment of theloan; you must take what- 
ever time suits you. I trust this little 
matter will not make us worse friends than 
before. ‘« Yours sincerely, 

“KE, HAWKESBURY. 


“P.8,—I write this as I shall be away 
from the office the next two days, while we 
are moving to our new house. When we 
are settled in I hope you will come and 
see us.” 


What, was I to think of it? For the Jast 
three days I had been losing no oppor- 
tunity to snub this fellow, and to demon- 
strate to him that, so far from feeling 
obliged to him, I disliked him all the more 
for what he had done. In return for which 
he now writes me this beautiful letter, 
breathing with forgiveness and con- 
siderateness, and absolutely apologising 
for having paid thirty shillings to save 
me from ruin: 


Either he must be a paragon of the first 
water or else— 

I gave it up, and handed the letter across 
to Jack Swith. 

He read it, with knit brows, from be- 
gioning t> end, and then a second time; 
after which he tossed it back to me and 
said, ‘‘ Well, what do you think of that?” 

“ What do you?” 

« Rot, every bit of it!” 

I expected he would say so. 

** But, Jack,” I began. 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Jack, 
‘* you’re going to let yourself be taken in 
by that stuff?” 

««But unless he means what he says, 
what possible motive can he have for 
writing a letter like that ?” 

Jack did not answer. We did not dis- 
cuss the matter further, but I went down 
to the office that morning with the letter 
in my pocket, heartily wishing I could 
make up my mind what to think of it all 
as easily as Jack Smith. 

One thing, at any rate, was a comfort— 
I should not see Hawkesbury for two 
days. 

But if I was to be spared the sight of 
one unwelcome person, I had in store for 
me another which I little expected. 

I was coming with Jack out of the office 
on the second evening afterwards, after a 
hard day’s work, wondering why my uncle 
did not write, and sighing inwardly at the 
prospect of seeing Hawkesbury back next 
day, when a stranger accosted me in the 
street. 

At least, Ithought him a stranger until, 
standing full in front of him, I saw his 
face and heard him speak. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Batchelor, sir! 
The governor's compliments, sir—Mr. 
Shoddy’s compliments—and he’ll be par- 
ticularly glad if you'll step round now, 
sir.” 

I owed Shoddy three pounds, and this 
summons fell on my ear like a knell. 

“Better go,” said Jack. 

How sick Jack must be of me, thought 
I, by this time. Ever since I had been 
back with him he had been for ever wor- 
ried either with my health or my debts or 
my office rows. I was half tempted to ask 
him not to come, but I could not bring 
myself to be sufficiently self-denying. 

‘* What does Mr. Shoddy want me for ?” 
I asked of the assistant as we walked 
along. 

“T believe, sir, between ourselves, it’s 
about your little account, sir. How do the 
clothes wear, sir? Nice stuff that tweed 
we made them of. Could do you a very 
nice suit of the same now, sir, dirt cheap. 
Two fifteen to you, and measure the coat. 
We should charge thfee guincas to any 
sone else.” 

It occurred to me to wonder why so great, 
exception sbould be made in my favour, 
especially as I had owed my present bill so 
long. ‘owever, we let the fellow rattle 
on at his shoppy talk, and soon arrived at 
Mr. Shoddy’s ready-made clothes establish- 
ment. 

I felt rather like a criminal being brought 
up before judge than a customer before 
the tailor of his patronage. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Batchelor,” said the 
tailor. ‘‘Take a seat, sir.” 

I did so, and Jack took another. 

A long pause ensued. 

‘You wished to see me,” observed I. 

“Well, yea, I do,” said the tailor. ‘The 
fact is, Mr. Batchelor, you aren’t treating 
me well. Those clothes were sold you for 


m9 


cash, sir—cash- down! 
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“Yes, I’m afraid I have been rather | 


slow in paying, Mr. Shoddy,” said I. 

“Quite so, sir! The question is, have 
you the amount with you now—threoe 
pounds plus six shillings for interest to 
date?” 

‘I certainly have not the money with 
me,” said I. 

‘Ah! Then yon are prepared to give 
me security, of course? Now what do you 
say to my drawing on Messrs. Merrett, 
Barnacle, and Co., at one month, for the 
emoune ? I should be satisfied with their 

I nearly jumped off my seat with horror. 

‘Merrett, Barnacle, and Co. pay my 
tailor’s bill! Oh, no! quite out of the 
question !” I exclaimed. 

‘* Ah, that's a pity! I should have liked 
their bill, and you could pay them by in- 
stalments.”” 

“I wouldn’t on any account have them 
spoken to on the subject,” said I. 

“Well, perhaps your friend here— ” 

“No,” said Jack; “I’ve no money at 
all.” 

“Your uncle possibly—” 

Tow had the man heard that I had an 

‘uncle’ He seemed to know all about me, 
and I began to get uncomfortable. 

“‘My uncle, 1 fear, would not advance 
the money. I have already asked him, and 
had no reply.” 

“‘This is rather awkward for you, sir,” 
said Mr. Shoddy, coolly. ‘I quite hoped 
youwonld have been prepared with a pro- 
posal. 

“T might be able to you a shillin 
a week," faltered. Rey, . 

Mr. Shoddy shrugged his shoulders. 
“Three pounds six is sixty-six shillings, 
interest six and six; seventy-two shillings 
and sixpence—scventy-two and a half 
weeks—one year and four and a half 
months to pay off. Thank you, sir; can't 
do it.” 

**T don’t know what to do if you won't 
accent that,” I faltered. 

“Three shillings a week, secured,” said 
the tailor, ‘‘ would meet the case, I think. 
What do you think ?” 

“TI could never keep it up, I fear,” said 
I; “but I’d try.” 

‘Thank you, sir. You draw your salary 
weekly, I believe ?” 

“© Yos,” I said. 

«Qh, then, if I just look in and see one 
of the principals and explain he’ll stop the 
three shillings a woek for me, which will 
save alltrouble. What time are they gene- 
rally at home ?” 

The cool resolve ot the man to make my 
employers a party to my debt positively 
terrified me. I begged him to give up the 
idea; promised wildiy to do all sorts of 
things to pay him, and entreated him to 
give me more time. 

He was politely inexorable. ‘‘ Pleased 
to obligo you, but, after a year, we inust 
look after our little accounts, mustn’t we ? 
Let’s see, to-morrow I’m engaged. I'll 
look in on Friday and settle it.” 

No argument or entreaty of mine could 
make him understand such a step would be 
Tuination to me. He was firmly convinced 
@ guarantee from the firm would be the 
best security for his money, and so simply 
disregarded all my protests and appeals, 
and gaily promised to see me again on 
Friday. 

What was Ito do? My only hope was 
in my unacle’s answer, and that, as the 
reader knows, was small enough. 

The following morning it arrived. It was 
brief, and to the poiat :— 


“Dear Nephew,—I hold that lads of 
your age cannot learn too soon that the 
people to pay debts are those who make 
them. I return your list, as it may be use- 
ful. “Yours, : 

“F. JAKEMAN.” 

It wasewhat I had expected. My last 
hope of a respite had now gone to the 
winds, 

We walked down disconsolately to the 
office. Hawkesbury was back in his place, 
smiling as usual. But the dread of 
Shoddy’s visit to-morrow drove away all 
thought for the presént of resentment 
against Hawkesbury. I was even con- 
strained to greet him civilly, and when he 
asked if I had received his letter, to say 
yes, I was much obliged. 

On leaving the office that evening the 
tailor’s assistant was hanging about out- 
side as before. I imagined he had some 
fresh message, and went up to him eagerly. 
“Well,” said I, ‘* what is it?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” said he. “I 
was just passing this way, and thought 
I'd sec how you were getting on. No 
orders, I suppose? None of your young 
gentlemen want anice cheap suit ? Pleased 
to make you a consideration for the intro- 
duction. If one or two of you joined 
together and took a piece, could do the lot 
very reasonably indced.”’ 

So, not only was I to be exposed before 
my employers to-morrow, but meanwhile 
my movements were being watched for 
fear I should run away, I suppose. 

‘* Jack,’’ said I, a3, we walked along, ‘I 
believe you are right after all.” 

“How?” said Jack. 

“The only thing to do is to tell the 
partners all about it, before Shoddy comes 
to-morrow !”” 

“* Well,” said Jack, ‘‘I don’t see it could 
be much worse than letting them hear all 
about it from him.” 

With which consoling but desperate 
resolution we proceeded. 

To beguile the time we went round by 
Stylo Street. 

A youth was standing having his boots 
blacked as we came up. We thought we 
recognised the figure— though till he 
turned round we could not recall his name. 
Then to our surprise we saw it was 
Flanagan. 

But such a swell as he was! He had 
alarmed me more than once by the 
grandeur of his attire when I had met him 
at the parties of the “usual lot.” I had 
seen him rarely since. As for Jack, the 
two had scarcely met since they left 
Stonebridge House. 

“Hullo, Batchelor,” he cried, as we ap- 
proached, ‘‘that you? I heard you’d been 
ill, and—why, Smith,” he broke out, 
«catching sight of my companion, ‘‘ how 
are you? Haven’t seen yon for ages! 
And the rum thing is I was speaking about 
you this very moment—wasn’t I, kid?” 

‘*Yaas,” said Billy, with a grin. 

“You know, Batchelor, you once intro- 
duced me to this young gentleman when 
we were rolling home one night after a 
spree—fearfully slow parties some of 
those !—and I’ve given him a job pretty 
often since—and he was just telling me 
about you. Lodging Drury Lane way I 
hear?” : 

“Yes,” said I. There was something 
so genuine in the tone-of my old school- 
fellow that I could forgive him all his 
grand clothes and extravagant ways. 

‘“T say, couldn’t you come slong to my 
rooms to-night? I’mall by myself. Jolly 
to talk over old days. Come on, Smith.” 


“Thanks,” ssid Smith, who, I could see, 
felt half shy of this old comrade, ‘ but I 
have to work for an exam., and it’s coming 
off now in @ week or two ?” 

‘‘Well, Batchelor, you come,” 
Flanagan. : 

L hesitated a moment and then consented. 
The fact was I suspected Flanagan might 
possibly get his clothes made at Shoddy’s. 
In which case, as to all Sppearane he 
must be a good customer, he might, I 
thought, use his influence with the tailor 
to prevent the threatened visit to-morrow. 

So 1 went with him, much to his satis- 
faction, and we had a pleasant evening to- 
gether. He confided to me his troubles. 
How he was getting tired of the ‘‘ usual 
lot,” and of London altogether, and wanted 
his father to let him bea farmer. How 
he was always getting into trouble up here 
in town, living by himself, with far more 
money than he wanted, and no one “to 
pull him up,” as he called it. How he 
often recalled Stonebridge House with all 
its hardships, and wished himself back 
there instead of in this unsatisfactory world. 
of London. 

“If I could only grind like Smith,” said 
he, ‘it wouldn’t be so bad; but what’s the 
use of my grinding? In fact, what’s the 
use of my being up here at all, when I 
only get into rows, and spend one half of 
my time going to the dogs and the other 
in pulling up?” 

“Well,” said I, ‘that’s better than me, 
who spent all my time in going to the 
dogs.” 

“Oh, but you had Smith to keep you 
steady,” said he. ‘You couldn’t go far 
wrong with him. I’ve got no one of that 
sort. I really wish my father would 
put me to farming. A fellow couldn’t go 
to the dogs, you know, all among the: 
cows, and pigs, and horses—that is,” added 
he, laughing, ‘‘net the sort of dogs I 
mean.” 

There wae o great desl in Flanagan’s 
troubles with which I could sympathise. 
He was a fellow with a good mature at 
bottom, but too easy-going to withstand 
all the temptations of London. 

In return for his confidence I told him: 
most of my troubles. Ho was greatly in- 
terested in the story, and especially re- 
proached himself with his share in aiding 
and abetting my past extravagances. 

When, however, I came to tell him of my 
financial troubles with Hawkesbury and 
Shoddy he brightened up suddenly. 

“Why, why ever didn’t you tell me of 
that before, Batchelor?” he exclaimed. 
‘And this beggar Shoddy’s going to show 
you up, is he? Ha, ha! we’l disappoint 
hits for once ina way. I know the cad of 
old.” 

‘*T was wondering if you knew him,’” 
said I, suddenly feeling my spirits light- 
ened, ‘“‘and would mind asking him not to. 
call up at the office.” : 

“Of course I will,” said Flanagan, 
jumping up and tsking his hat. ‘‘Come 
along, old man, he won't be shut up 
yet, I expect. If he is, we'll wake him 
up.” 

And off we went, my heart full of joy 
and thankfulness at this unexpected hope. 

Shoddy’s shop was still open, and its 
lord was at home. He greeted Flanagan 
obsequicusly as 8 good customer. 

‘Ah, Shoddy, how are yon? Just make 
out my friend’s bill here, will you—look 
sharp!” 

Shoddy, in as much anrprise as I was, 
promptly obeyed, adding the interest for 
the last year and the next. 


said. 
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“*Knock off that last six-and-six,”’ de- 
amanded my friend. 

“But that’s for—” 

**Knock it off, do you hear?’ shouted 
Flanagan, ‘‘ and reccipt it.” 

Fancy my astonishment! I had expected 
to see Shoddy persuaded to abandon his 
idea of calling at the office; but this was 
far more than I ever dreamt of. 

“Oh, Flanagan,” I began, 
really—” 

‘‘Shut up,” said Flanagan. ‘May as 
well owe it to me as Shoddy. There,” 
added he, putting down the money and 
giving me the reccipt, ‘‘and look here, Mr. 
S8hoddy, the next time you try your sharp 
practice on us I change my tailor.” 

*« And now,” said he, putting a note into 
my hand, “this will help to square accounts 
with Hawkesbury and some of the others, 
Mind you pay it back, do you hear?” Be- 
fore I .could even turn to speak to him he 
had bolted round the corner and vanished ! 

(To be continued.) 


“you 


SPIRITUALISM AT HOME. 
By Dr. Srrapuinc. 


PART IT. 


Me whole of tho coat-stripping, bell-ringing, 
tambouriue-beating, hmbrella-opening, and 
other manouvres executed under shelter of the 
sereen depend upon tife fact that it is actually 
possible to remove one hand from the tape or 
ribbon which is bound around the wrist and 
to replace it again without untying the knot! 
To understand this, just tie one end of a piece 
of cord around anything—say, the leg of a chair ; 
that will, no doubt, be firm and secure enongh. 
But now proceed to fasten the other end round 
the other leg, and you will perceive, on con- 
sidering the matter, that you have only one end 
to tie with, instead of two as before, The other 
end is fixed, and cannot be made use of, so that, 
tie as you will, you can only form a series of 
Joops—in nautical phrase, ‘half-hitches "— 
around one straight piece. What is the conse- 
quence? Why, that these loops, being nothing 
“more than so many rings strung on the line 
which comes from the other leg of the chair, 
can be slid backwards and forwards along it. 
When you have tied the second leg up tightly 
and neatly, and to all appearance as securely 
as the other, i have only to slip these rings, 
or knots, back towards the first leg to allow of 
the second being drawn out, and on replacing 
it again you slide them back against it as firm 
as ever, having untied nothing. 

This is precisely what you do with the last- 
tied wrist behind the screen, except that it is 
much more easily accomplished in this case than 
with the leg of o chair, because you can relax 
the long piece, and so give yourself more space 
by bringivg the bands a little nearer tc each 
other. It is difficult to comprehend this froma 
written description, and a diagram wonld be of 
little use to illustrate it, but you will see it 
reatlily on following out the successive steps 
just mentioned. 

Let us go through the trick for the sake of 
noting one or two little points which require 
some care. Tape is better than string or rope, 
and ribbon is best of all, because, from the silk 
in its composition, it is slippery, and will glide 
smoothly, without requiring to be tugyed, or 
danger of getting ‘‘jammed.” The first wrist 
is tied before you; the manner in which it is 
done does not concern you, though you could, 
if need be, ‘‘ capsize” an ordinary knot—reef or 
granny—and convert it into the same condition 
as that applied tothe second wrist. This, how- 
ever, will be quite unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
you had better observe the mode in which this 
first knot is tied, for this reason: it would be 
possible for some skilful person—a sailor, for in- 
stance—to put a “clove hitch,” or some other 
nautical complication, around the second wrist, 


which could not be manipulated in the way de- 
scribed. You are not likely to meet with any- 
body who will treat you so, and of course, in 
speaking of knots, one means the ordinary 
arrangements, such as nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of a thousand will tie. 

But if you should find somebody who is clever 
and ill-natured enongh to try to »afilé you, let 
him tie away to his heart’s content on the first 
wrist, then, ‘‘to show there is no deception or | 
confederacy,” move on to some one else for the | 
second. The best way is always to go to a lady ; ' 
probably she will only tie a simple bow at first, 
which you will pull open at once, making a 
great merit of scorning to take advantage of 
such a thing, and requesting, for your own 
satisfaction, to be secured in a manner which 
will leave no doubt in the minds of the audience, 
etc., ete. Tho second wrist is tied behind your 
back, and when both are thus encircled a straight 
piece, about one foot in length, will connect the 
two hands. 

But how abont the seals? You will perceive : 


thag the knots in both cases lie close against the 
flesh, and it is only possible to put on the merest 
dot of wax—and this on the loops themselves— | 
withont burning theskin. Thus they will carry | 
the seal unbroken with them as they slip back- ' 
wards and forwards. But since there is, even * 
so, a chance of your getting scorched, it is 
better in every way to request that an end of | 
about two inches long be left in each case—yon | 
can adjust it yourself with the first wrist, as a 
pattern for the second—explaining your reason, . 
and have this sealed down to the long piece 
which intervenes. Youn can have the eud of it | 
sewn as well if you like. The more you are 
apparently hampered by precautions and impos- ! 
sibilities the moro wonderful ani impressive the | 
feat becomes, and it must be evident to all that 
the knots cannot be untied when the ends are | 
made fast without breaking the seals. 

The handkerchief around the cross-bar of the | 
chair, like the ankle-fetters and ropes around | 
the body in the more elaborate version of the | 
trick, are merely for the sake of effect, and are 
of no consequence to you at all; but be sure to 
draw just as much attention to these as the 
other, and lay as great stress on their being 
sealed. 

NowI think you see how to proceed. Directly 
you are hidden by the newspaper catch hold 
of the knots last tied with the fingers of the 
opposite hand and slide them gently outwards 
from the wrist towards the seal. This will 
enlarge the loop by a good inch or an inch and 
a half—more than enovgh to enable you to 
withdraw the hand. The arms are now free 
from onc another, the ribbon with the enlarged 
loop at the end of it dangling from the first-tied 
wrist. This is pulled through the loop of the | 
handkerchief, the coat quickly removed, and | 
the whole process then simply reversed—the 
arms brought together behind the chair again, 
ribbon passed through loop of handkerchief, 
hand passed into the noore, and knots slipped 
back to the skin, tigbter than ever. Putting on 
the ceat is nranaged just in the same way. If 
you want to appear freed from the chair do not 
pass the ribbon within the handkerchief in re- 
placing your hand ; or you may produce a most 
puzzling result, if you like, by twisting it around 
the cross-bar instead, 

Do not be “ flnrried ” or over-cager. Remem- 
ber, if you took half an hour about it the per- 
formance would be just as mysterions and 
incapable of explanation. You may, hewever, 
apparently shorten the time employed in its 
execution by asking some young lady to oblige 
you with a little apprepriate mnusic as soon as tho 
screen is raised. ** Something very solemn and 
soothing—a little slower, if you please ; thank 
you, that will do nicely '—working away all the 
time. Now then, who’s got a watch? You 
have, sir? Has it a seconds-hand ? Now, kindly 
tell me when one minute has expired,” and so 
on, according to the amount of delay you require. 
Always take care that there is no light behind 
you or the screen will become transparent, and 
place your chair where you will not be reflected 
in any looking-glass, 

But the bell-ringing and tambourine-beating, 


combined with this, will absolutely astonish 
your friends, for this js what fills the public 
with greater wonder than anything elso, even 
when performed by professional conjurors amidst 
all the appliances of a regular stage. For this 
you will want some instrument which can lic 
folded up inside your waistcoat (not coat) ; it 
must therefore be not more than a foot lon; 
when not in use, but capablo of being expands 
to such a length as will enable you to reach the 
articles on the table with it while still aitting on 
your chair—the distance is not likely to be more 
than four feet at the outside. Indecd, it is not 
necessary to have it so much, for everybody will 
be able to see that you do not move from the 
chair. This may consist either of a sort of fish- 
ing-rod of four pieces, or a jointed rod made to 
fold up by hinges on the same principle as a 
pocket feot-rule, so that the joints bend in one 
direction but are stiff in the other. If either 
of these is used there must be acrook at the end 
to hook up the umbrella and tambourine, and 
the bell must have a loop of string attached to 
it, unless you choose to have a line running 
through an eye, as with a regular tishing-rod, 
and angle for the articles with a noose. ‘uch 
better, to my thinking, is that little bit of appa- 
ratus-——commonly sold with boxes of toy-soldiers 
—known as “‘lazy-tongs.” It is formed, as I 
dare say you know, by a number of X-shaped . 
slips of wood, joined together at the extremi- 
ties in a sort of lattice (KXXX).. The rivets 
are loosely fixed, so that by pressing the arms 
of the end X together the ‘whole shoots out to 
its full length, and, by separating them again, 
tho ‘tongs’ fold up. You will sec the same 
action exemplified in those ornamental lattice- 
fences which are made to surround flower-pots 
in a drawing-room. By means of this, the things 
on the table can not only be hooked, but pinched 
up if required, and can be rattled about there 
before they come near your hands. _If writing- 
paper is used instead of a slate, a pellet of bees- 
wax or a drawing-pin must bo fixed at the end 
of the tongs, 


(To be concluded.) 


—— oe 


THIS AND THAT. 
“ Look on this picture and on that.”—Hamlet. 


THIS, 
Onserve, I pray, yon spruce young lad, 
In well-cut ‘' Eton” garments clad ; 
His collar white as driven snow, 
His necktio formed in perfect bow, 
His waistcoat buttons all complete, 
Two gloves (and, strange to say, en suite) 
His head supports no common cap 
But high silk hat with shining nap ; 
Pinned safely on his left-hand breast 
A lily and carnation rest. 
And this is Smith when going down 
To see some fricnds who live in tewn. 


THAT. | 


Who can this be ?—I know his face, 

Though really it is hard to trace ' 

His features, for tho mud lies thick 

‘Wherever it has room to stick. 

His shoes are ‘‘stogged ” with sticky clay, 

The heel of one is torn away, 

His jersey sleeves hang down in strips, 

His breeches show some cruel rips, 

Whilst over all, including head, i 

A good half-inch of mud is spread.— 

I try his half-closed eye to catch ; 

"Tis Smith! Ah, yes !—a football match. 
Pavt Buake. 
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THE THAMES: FROM OXFORD TO ITS SOURCE. 


ome of 
you 
will, I 
hope, 
Temem- 
berthat | 
in 1881 | 
we, in 
fancy, ! 
travel- | 
led 
down 
the 
Thames | 
toge- 
ther 
from; 
Oxford | 
toRich- 
| . a mond. 
| Thope that not a few have made the journey in 
fet since then, and found that I did not exag- 
fente the beauties of our river or the pleasures 
tbe derived from boating on it. But now we 
to take a far different journey. irom Oxford 
¢ source—new ground (or water), I expect, 
nearly all of you, for not one boatman knows 
'Ersham or Lechlade for a thousand who are ' 

vi] zequainted with Medmenham or Marlow. 
| Letus suppose ourselves to be one of a small 

caty met on the lawn of a house at Streatham 
stevening in last July. We know all who are 
at: they are the crew of the Swan. There 
\s Figgis, the tall captain ; that small fellow 
vio is sitting just out of the captain's reach 
sol fipping cherry-stones at him is Budd, the 
imprssible ; Charlton and Martin are standing 
car, having just finished a match at tennis. 

“Now you fellows,” begins Budd, ‘it's time 
teaame to a decision of some sort. This is a 
rgilar meeting. I'll be in the chair, as I’m the 
‘aly one who has one. The question is, Where 
an we going to take the Swan this year? Is it 
«be up the torrid Niger, down the histozic 
‘ine, or once again on the never-sufficiently- 
wheexplored Father Thames?” H 

Tat was the question, but it was not easy to \ 
uswer, Some wanted to explore a fresh river, 
me to stick to the Thames. 

At last Charlton proposed a compromise. 
“Sappose we do the Thames to its source for 
ove!” he suggested. zi 

“No fan above Oxford, I’ve heard,” put in 
Martin; “open your locks yourself, and all that 
srt of thing.” 

“No towns, no boats, no nothing,” added 
Bald. 

“All the more fun,” said Figgis. ‘ Let’s do 
mthing that all the world doesn't do. I once 
tnt up to Eynsham, and it was very decent. 
labould rather like to see the end of the whole 
insiness,” 

“ Well, let’s go.” 

Ina few minutes it was settled, and the prac- 
“ul part of the arrangements began to be dis- 

asd. 


ig 


“First and foremost,” said Charlton, ‘how 
isnt provisions ?."” 

“Yes; never mind the boat, that’s a secondary 
tattr,” remarked Budd. 

“We must carry provisions to last us for 
renal days,” said Figgis ; ‘I believe there are 
vay few villages on the banks, Take lots of 
tnaed things ; we can lay ina store at Oxford.” 

“Aud the staff of life?” asked Martin. 

“Trust to fortune ; we are sure to find houses, 


By Pavu Biake, 
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and the people will surely spare a crust to wan- | 
dering, starving travellers!” \ 

“* About sleeping ?” 

“«T vote for camping in the boat,” said Budd. ; 
“Inns don’t seem to abound, and it would be 
jolly awkward to find ourselves without shelter 
after a hard day.” 

“We might camp when fine, and manage to | 
get a bed indoors when wet,” suggested Charl- 
ton, practically. 

The amendment was carricd. Duties were | 
assigned to each one as regards the provisioning, 
etc., of the Swan, and the crew separated to 
meet at Oxford on the following Monday at mid- 
day to commence their voyage. 


CHAPTER II. 


“HERE we are again !” was Buid’s grecting as 
the crew met at Salter’s, at Folly Bridge. 

The Swan lay ready in the water, resplendent | 
in a new coating of varnish. On the other hand, , 
they had determined to take old sculls, as they 
knew they should have some rough work. In 
addition to the usual complement of fittings, ' 
they had an extra long boathook and a very long 
and strong towing-rope. There was no knowing 
what they might encounter, and there would be 
no boathouse handy for repairs in case of 
damage. 

‘She rides very low,” remarked Martin as he 
put the last bag in. ‘‘These tinned things 
weigh a tremendous lot.” 

“Never mind, they will be lighter in a day 
or two, by the time we reach shallow water,” said 
Charlton 

‘‘Are you sure yon’ve forgotten nothing?” 
asked Figgis before stepping in; ‘‘we shan’t 
have many chances of replenishing our stock.” 

Everything was there, from the salt to the 
extra boathook. There was nothing to delay 


! them, so they pushed off and tlre voyage was ; Fi, 


fairly begun. 

Years ago Folly Bridge was surmounted by a 
tower known as Friar Bacon's Tower. Tradition 
said that if any one passed under it who was 
more learned than the friar, the tower would, 
fall on his head. This was the reason of the 
advice formerly given to the undergraduates not 


| to go too near the Friar's Tower. 


“Lucky for me,”’ remarked Budd, compla- 
cently, ‘‘that ’tisn’t standing now.” 


“Don't talk so much,” said the captain ; 
“wait till we're a little farther out.” 

Oxford, however, lasts some time: the new 
part of the city lies beyond Osney and extends 
in a scattered way up to Medley. Osney Lock 
is an ordinary one, and is practically in the 
city ; around it is generally gathered a large col- 
lection of barges. 

“*Why, there’s actually a lock-keeper!” ex- 
claimed Budd ; ‘‘we’re not outside civilisation 
yet.” 

“* Nor now,”’ added Charlton some time after 
as they ed the two railway stations. “This 
is scarcely the first time that a human footstep 
has trodden these parts.” 

Tumbling Bay was soon passed : they did not 
stop for a athe in the inviting waters. Just 
round Oxford there is a seemingly endless num- 
ber of streams, but there is no difficulty in find- 
ing which one to follow. Just by Tumbling Bay 
is the lock leading to the Oxford Canal. It 
is very plain sailing up to Medley Weir, from 
which a capital view of Oxford is obtained. 
Medley is known as the Richmond of Oxford. 
From Medley there is a fairly straight piece of 
water to the next lock, Godstow. 

On the right lies extended the lengthy Port 
Meadow, on which in winter there is glorious 
skating when Jack Frost is kind enough to be 
| severe.” The river invariably floods the meadow 
‘in the winter, sometimes rather too thoroughly, 
' as was the case last year. However, at present 
| the water was shallow enough; there was no 
fear of its overflowing its bayks jnst then, in 
fact a considerable mud-bank showed its exist- 
‘ ence pretty plainly. 

ee Don't keep in so near shore,” cried Figgis, 
| *or we shall get aground.” 

: The beat draws such a lot of water,” said 
| Martin, who was steering. 

“ Better have tea soon and lighten her,” sug- 
gested Budd. ‘‘If it’s going to be like this all 
; the way it will be easier work to get out and 
| walk.” 

“The stream is slow enough, fortunately,” said 


8. 

es, and wide enough,” added Martin. 

| The river, however, soon became deeper, but 

‘ again grew shallow about a quarter of a mile 

| below Godstow Lock. It is very advisable to 

\ fight shy of the ground in the voyage above 
Oxford—the geological formation changes from 
the London chy which forms the bed of most of 
the lower part of the river, and there is danger 
of finding your keel grinding a hard rock instead 
of soft mud or comparatively harmless gravel. 


(To be continucd.) 
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You say I'm looking ill, Jack, 
My check is wan and white ; 
Mine eyes are pale and lustreless, 
That erst were blue and bright ; 
You smile and think it nothing, Jack ; 
But, ah ! you little know 


How my sad heart is breaking ‘neath | 


Its crushing weight of woe. 


STANLEY 


CHAPTER X1.—BY THN CLYDE—THE SCENE CH. 


MS a time and oft in his future lifetime | 
iif did Stanley O’Grahame look back 
with pleasure to those few weeks spent | 
with Cooke and Bill in their cottage by the 
sea in that beautiful isle of the Clyde. It 
was in reality the last days of his boy- 
hood. Henceforward he was to be Stanley 
O'Grahame, the man. He was not sorry, 
as far as his apprenticeship and indenture 
weut, for the fate of the Trincomalee, al- 
though he sighed as he thought of the 
dreadful end of the captain and mate, and 
the burning of the brave old ship. But it 
had set him free. He was his own master, 
to go where he liked, to do as he liked. He 
was as good a sailor—ay, and he knew it 
too; pray why shouldn’t he?—as most 
young men of his age. Between you and 
me, reader, perhaps he was a better. He 
was not a mere swabber, nor was his know- 
ledge confined to the feet-and-finger work 
which goes by the name of reefing, splic- 
ing, and steering. H» had had a good 
education to begin with. He had not 
lwen all these years at sea with his eyes 
sbut, and, rough though his life had been, 
and even more than busy, he had found 
time fo study winds and currents and 
skic3, and make himself conversant with 
the navigation of a ship, and I verily be- 
lieve that if his modesty had allowed him 
he could have gone straight away from 
before the mast and taken his mate’s certi- 
fivate in Bombay, instead of spending some 
time in earnest study, as he had done. 

Yes, Stanley O'Grahame was a man—a 
very, very young one, it is true. He smiled 
a kind of apology to himself for his very 
youth as he stood by the Frith of Clyde 
the day after he told his story, to his com- 
panions, skipping stones across the water. 

«A man shouldn’t be doing this sort of 
thing,” he thought ; ‘* but it is good fun. 
Well, one other shy, and then I'm off to do 
a think, as poor old Ewen used to say.” 

A few minutes afterwards we find him 
seated all alone by the water-side on the. 
top of a brown weed-covered rock; and, 
mark this, his face is turned seawards, not 
up towards the Clyde. ll the blue frith 
is studded with sails. Boat and brig and 
barque and ship are there, with white sails 
glittering in the sunshine, and yonder is a | 
lordly three-decked steamer, making her ! 
way citywards, with the white churned | 
waters forming hor wake, and a long rope 
of grey emoke trailing behind ber. Beyond 
are hills, and, above all, the sky far bluer 
than the sea that reflects its radiance, and 


ilecked here and there with white feathery | that ever blew. 


clouds. 


But Stanley sees nothing of all 
this. 


His thoughts are not on the scenery 
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A TRAGEDY IN A NUTSHELL. 
By Ronpent Ricwanrpsox, B.A. 


You think that I'm in love, Jack: 
Alas! I would I were; 
I would I had a gentle wife 
To soothe this gnawing care. 
’Tis slowly killing me, I know, 
My health is giving way ; 
White hairs gleam through my glossy beard — 
I found one yesterday. 


O’GRAHAME: BOY 


Ty Gonpon Srab.es, M.D., RN. 


future. Not building castles in the air, 
mind you, but considering calmly what he 
had best do in order to raise his dear mother 
and sister, and, with them, himself, to the 
position from which the revolving wheel of 
fortune had cast them. He does not par- 
ticularly wish to see them rich, but he 
wants to see them comfortable and happy. 
Might he not succeed in making them so if 
he remained on shore? Perhaps; but 
shore life was far too tame for Stanley 
O’Grahame; besides, what right has a 
young sailor to live on shore’ But had 
he not prospects from his uncle? Yes, and 
he had also pride. If his uncle really did 
mean to do anything for him he should at 
all events first prove himself worthy of it. 
He will go to America before starting with 
Cooke, and tell his uncle what he has re- 
solved to do, and already in imagination he 
hears the old captain’s voice ringing in his 
ear as he presses his hand and says, ‘‘ You 
do right, lad; you do right. Go to sea 
again ; go and seek your fortune, and may 
God’s bleasing go with you.” 

Then his thoughts revert again to his 
mother and Ailie, how rejoiced they will 
be to see their sailor-boy ! 


“ How glad to meet, how wae to part, 
The day he gaes awa!” 


At this point he must jump off that brown | 


rock and take to skipping stones again. 


Oh, Stanley! I'm afraid you're only a boy H 


after all. 

But see, the last stone drops from his 
hand on the sand, and a change comes o’er 
the spirit of his dream and his face. 
thinking now of Ida. Willhe ever— But 
no ; she is dead. That is certain. Drowned! 
She sleeps in the calm depths of the Indian 
Ocean. Shelies where pearlsliedeep. He 
hopes and wishes she may be, for to think of 
Ida, his innocent little child-nurse—albeit, 
if alive, a child no longer—in the hands of 
savages! No, no—but he will learn her 
fate. Sooner or later he will find out where 
and how poor Ida died. He is a man now. 
He goes and sits on the rock again fora 
while. Hoe has not another thought of 
skipping stones, and by-and-by he gets 
down, and, turning his back to the sea, 
slowly retraces his steps to the invalid’s 


cottage. 


. . . * 


Neither officers nor crew of her Majesty's 
gallant cruiser Tonitru were in the habit 
of expressing any fears for the safety of 
their vessel, even on the stormiest night 
They knew what she was 


made of and what she could do, and really, ; 


making all allowance for a little pardon- 


Ho is | 


At night I for awhile forget 
My great heart-burning sorrow, 
But with renewed and crushing strength 
i It comes upon tke morrow. 
This is my heavy gricf, Jack, 
Nought can the blow avert— 
| T never find by any chance 
A button on my shirt ! 


AND MAN. 


—H.M.S. TONITRU IN A GALE OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA—PNROSPECTS OF A FIGHT. 


she was, if not quite all they thought her, 
at all events as strong and bonnie a craft 
as you could wish to sail in, and well dce- 
served the title of Cock of the ’Biquc. 
The word ’Bique, I may tell you, is a con- 
traction for Mozambique, so now you 
know where we are, or at least you can 
guess the coast on which the Tcnitru was 
wont to cruisc. She had been down south 
at ‘the Cape of Good Hope and had only 
i sailed three days before. She had beer 
; paying her respects to the flagship, the 
good old Princess Royal. She had entered 
Symon’s Bay about a fortnight before, 
with much flaunting of signal flags, and ¢ 
deal of firing of shotless guns, but shc 
came away from there quietly enough 
The band of the big ship had simply 

layed ‘‘ Good-bye, swectheart, good- 
bye” as she steamed past them, the officer: 
of the big chip had waved their caps, the 
men had cheered. One man with lung: 
more stentorian than his shipmates hac 
sung out, 

‘Hurrah! for the Cock o’ the ’Bique.”” 

Upon which a midshipmite, for you 
couldn’t call him a midshipman, perche¢ 
upon the topmost crosstrees of the brave 
\little Tonitru, had elevated his voice and 
i given vent to a shrill but defiant, 

“* Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

And for this liberty the commanding- 
officer had bellowed an order up to hir 
to 
| . ‘(Remain there until you're told to com 
1 down.” 

When the commander had gone or 
shore to ask for leave to sail, 

“You'll have dirty weather,” said thi 
admiral, 

‘* Ay, that is so,” was the reply. 

“And all in your teeth,” continued thi 
admiral. 

The commander only smiled. 

“Ah! I sce,” laughed hissenior. ‘* You 
don’t mind it. You're anxious to ge 
: another slap at those slavers. Very well 
I’m agreeable.” 

The admiral was right about the dirty 
weather. And this was a dirty night. A 
wild and dark and stormy night. I verily 
believe that had a landsman even been a: 
sea on this night he would have been—well 
not afraid, for landsmen do not know 
enough to be afraid, but he would hav 
i; been uneasy. And well he might. 

Let us in imagination, you and I, reader 
take a ramble round the ship, as th: 
: easiest way of realising in some measur: 
| what life is on board a fighting cruiser o1 
a night like this. 

Let us follow the doctor. 


He has to a 


syind him. He is reviewing his short | able pride on the part of the brave fellows | forward to attend to his duty; he has nc 


«ventful life, and laying plans for the 


who trod her decks, it must be confessed 


‘ assistant, for the Tonitru only mounts siz 
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guns, and carries but ninety men all told. 
But I assure you the doctor would never 
think of leaving the ward-room unlegs he 
were forced. 

We find him first in the steerage outside 
the ward-room. The former is simply—in 
this ship—an open space between decks, 
ing the enginc-room from the officers’ 
uess-room; on to it open the pantry and 
tsocabins, and in its deck is the screw- 
lutch, through which it would not be 
sgreeable to tumble. And here is the 
broad ladder that, standing athwart ships, 
lads to the deck above. 

The doctor stops a minute to converse 

with the engineer on duty. Itis positively 
tlessant to gaze down among the engine 
sur, the glitteriag steel and polished brass 
work, and the cheerful gleaming fires. 
“It's blowing a sneezer, isn’t tt?” says 
the engineer, wiping the perspiration from 
tis brow, as he gazes‘ upwards at the 
ixtor, who is holding on to the sides of 
the door. 

“Ishould think it is blowing a sneezer, 
you call it,” says the surgeon, ‘and, 
une luck, I have to face it. Why there 
int a passage right fore and aft between 
ixks in a ship of this size I can't tell. 
4ni why a marine should choose to fall 
*kona night like this, and send for me, 
8a puzzle, that is all, simply a puzzle. 
‘ue service is going to the bad.” 

“Doctor! doctor!" says the engincer, 
soking a grimy finger* up at him ; ‘don’t 


8 


Whst advice the engineer was about to 
ve the doctor may never be told, for just 
the saucy Tonitru ships a sea which 
s her decks, and takes the liberty of 
aring down the ladder. 

“Wet to the skin,” says the surgeon, 
nsking himself as a duck does when it 
wads the water and waggles its wings. 
“Now I'm off. I can’t be worse and I 
tan't be wetter.” 

“Good-bye,” says the other. ‘Don’t 
‘slong; I’ve got a couple of yams in here 
nating,” 

“Yams!” cried the doctor, his eyes 
cutkling, ‘* Well, I know we have butter 
sur mess, badly found and all as we are. 

off.” 


_ He buttons his coat up and makes for the 
Sie. The ladder seems to make for him 
uthe same time, and he finds himeelf 
fandering on top of it with a badly- 
twhed shin. No sooner on than he would 
tre been off again had he not caught the 
uy railing, then he seems to hang head 
4am for about five seconds, and as the 
‘sl rights he makes a step forward,: 
vaning to walk, but it is a run, or.rather 
‘moning scramble, and thus he gains the 
%p, and carefully withdraws the hatch, 
ui, watching his opportunity, steps care- 
tly over the board that has been shipped 


» keep out the seas, quickly recloses the: |. 


~wch, and stands for a moment undecided, 
jindeed, you can call it standing, for he 


Sdutching wildly at top of the companion. |: 


“d swaying sbout like a drunken man. 
Ks gasps for breath, and wonders which is 
it: lee side. He hardly knows at first, 
wind is so far aft. 

The sails which he can just dimly descry 
& bellowing full, emitting many a roar 
Simsny a thad as the wind threatens every 
tment to rend them into rattling ribbons. 
_ The doctor goes down to the lee side at 
*.much in the same graceful way that a 
who has never worn skates before 


“Losineer officers do not wear kid gloves on duty in 
2204 ship like the Cuck 0’ the ‘Bique. 


glides over a piece of ice, but he brings up 
by the shrouds with only a bruised shoul- 
der, and so far he is safe. This is the worst 
part of the journey. 

“Hush!” cries the seething, foaming 
waves close to his ear. So low down is the 
bulwark that, incautiously putting his arm 
over, with another little lurch his arm is 
buried in the water up to the elbow. 

“What a fool I was!” says the doctor 
to himself. 

“‘Hush! hush—sh—sh ! ” cries the boil- 
ing sea, as if it had some mighty secret on 
its mind, und was just going to tell it. 

“I believe,” continues the doctor, talk- 
ing aloud—why, his voice would not have 
been heard in the howling of that tempest 
had he roared—‘‘ I believe I should have 
been better on the weather side after all.” 

A sea cuts him in the neck, he waits for 
the second, then the third, then there is a 
lull, as he knew there would be. Then he 
makes the best of his way and scrambles 
forward till he reaches opposite the fore- 
hatch, then pauses to glance around him. 

Oh! but, Near reader mine, I should fail 
if I were to attempt to convey to your mind 
any notion of the dreary blackness of the 
night or the terrible hissing and howl- 
ing of the restless waves, mingled with the 
‘‘howthering” of the wind. There isn’t a 
star, the clouds seem close overbcad, the 
staysails arc in them, the masts rake them. 
The wet wind comes in gusts that make 
the surgeon gasp likea drowning man. He 
looks awfully across or on to the sea—a sea 
that is only indicated by the combing curl- 
ing waves that here and there glint white 
against the ever-shifting horizon. But he 
can imagine all that is not visible. imagine 
the pyramidal seas twisted with the wind, 
the terrible troughs between, and the 
dreary black depths that lie beneath the 
surface of the storm-tossed ocean. 

He shudders and is fain to cast his eyes 
forward to catch a glimmer of light from 
the fox’le. There is comfort in that, com- 
fort even in the yellow light of the dead- 
eyes that shimmer up through the slippery 

eck. 

The doctor reaches his journey’s end at 
last by rolling down the forehatch ladder 
allina heap. He isn’t put about a single 
bit. 

“This is precisely the way I expected to 
arrive,” he says, laughing, to the carpenter, 
who helps him to rise. Then the doctor 
goes to the sick man’s cot, and having 
done what he could for him, thinks he 
won't go aft again without visiting the 
engineer's berth. There isa song going on 
there, and he stands in the doorway bold- 
ing back the curtain and. smiling until it 
is finished. He. even joins in the chorus, 
and a rattling one it is, 


“Then, come along with me to Scotland, 
dene, - 
‘We never mair shall roam.” 


And s@ on ad libitum. 

“‘ Ho! ho!” says the doctor, when the 
song is ended, ‘‘and so you are here, 
Stanley O’Grahame. We thought you had 
fallen overboard, and I'd just come forward 
to visit the ship’s tailor to see about a bit 
of crape for our caps and sword-hilts, and 
your little mite of a townie MacDermott 
has been crying about you, or pretending 
to, for that is more his form. And I’ve 
had the boy Green searching the ship for 

ou.” 
y “Your loblolly? Ha! 
laughs the second engineer. 

‘Yes, Snade, my loblolly.” 


ha! ha!” 


“Well,” says Stanley, laughing, ‘we 
are just going to have another supg and 
then I’m with you.” 

“But I say, though,” adds the surgeon, 
“there are yams for supper.” 

“Yams! Yams!” 

Both Stanley and Snade spring to their 
feet. There was no more thought’ about 
the song. 

‘*Como along, both of you, you are 
tight welcome to our mess, Snade, so don’t 
hang fire.” 

Round the little ward-room table of the 
Tonitru, about an hour afterwards, a right 
merry crew of eight were gathered disouss— 
ing with many a friendly joke and laugh 
a meal of yams and melted butter. 

A yam isa kind of very large potato, 
and, my dear boy readers, if you havo 
never eaten roast yam and butter, I sin- 
cerely hope you may live till you do. 

Little MacDermott the midshipmite’s 
face was all a-pucker with fun and mis- 
chief. I’m sure he bad a deal more than 
his share, because he sat between the 
doctor and Stanley O’Grahame, and when- 
ever Stanley looked the other way he 
helped himself to a fork-load off his plate 
and winked to the doctor, and whenever 
the doctor happened to turn round to 
speak to any one, little mite Mac helped 
himeelf off the doctor's plate and winked. 
to Stanley. Then he would say, 

“I say, men, though, ain’t this yam 
scrumptious ? ”” 

It was no easy matter sitting at the 
table at all, I can tell you. These young 
officers had got themselves wedged in, in 
all sorts of intricate shapes; somo bad their 
knees against the table, one gentleman 
positively had a leg on it, but really it was 
not a night for them to stand on the order 
of their sitting. 

“Doctor,” said little Mac, ‘don’t you 
think I’m fading fast?” 

“T think the yam is,” replied the 
doctor. 

“But really now, dear doctor, don’t 
you think I’d be better of some fruit and 
rest—medical comforts, you know ?” 

“Oh! bother,” said the doctor. 
“Gentlemen,” he continued, standing up 
and swaying about as if he had been 
set on wires. ‘‘I have observed for some 
time that you all look somewhat pale, 
fading-away in fact. If I could get round 
the table, a thing which is quite impossible 
under the circumstances, 1 would feel all 
your pulses time about, and I’m sure I 
would find that they called aloud for 
medical comforts.” 

“Hurrah!” from Mac. 

“Mac,” said the surgeon, “if you’re not 
quiet I'l pull your ears. 

‘* Well, gentlemen, it happens that the 
fruit is positively spoiling, and there isn’t 
@ sick man in the ship except # marine, 
who is suffering from the effects of two 
days on shore, and whose leave I have 
stopped for two months. SoI will pre- 
scribe for you a bunch of bananas, some 
grapes, and o dish of mangocs. Steward, 
call the boy Green.” 

This boy Green, this loblolly boy of the 
doctor’s, was somewhat of a character in 
his way. I’m not going to describe him 
very miuutely at present. he will develop 
as the story goes on. When he appear 
in the doorway, touching his hat with 
a half-deferential bob of his head, 

‘* Sir to you,” said the boy Green. 

He was dressed ds a second-class boy; 
if the truth were told he was in some 
matters a very second-class boy: he was 
round-faced, squarely built—not lubberly, 
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mind. The boy Green was fairly well- 
built and as hard as a ring bolt, in fact 
looked as though he knew how to take 
good care of himself; he was smart and 
active—when he pleased. 

But his one crowning peculiarity was 
that when he looked at you he seemed to 
sneer. This got him into many a row. He 


was constantly getting smacked on the ear | 


by the cook and the steward, and used 
to retaliate with belaying-pins, broom- 
handles, or saucepan-lids. 

He was constantly being ordered to get 
his hair cut by the officers; not that he 
wanted it—it was so short through fre- 
quent spplicotions of the scissors as to re- 
semble a barber’s block. The hair-cutting 
was a punishment. 

Just a word or two about the boy Green. 
He was a London Yankee boy, having come 
to London from New York as a stowaway, 
thence found his way to a receiving-sbip, 
and afterwards to H.M.s. Tonitru, where 
he was 8} 
nity of loblolly boy because he wus no 
use on deck. But at the first muster-by- 
open-list, a ceremony of great pomp on 
board a man-of-war, where every one from 
the commander downwards must file past 
and answer to his name, the admiral 


dily elevated to the proud dig- | 


what or whom he was sneering at. 

“« Ain’t a-sneering at you, 1 guess,” said 
the boy. 

‘““What are this boy’s antecedents?” 
asked the commander of the paymaster. 

“Ha! ha!” sneered the boy Green. “IT 
| never had a father nor mother, let alone an 
auntie.” 

“«Quartermaster,” said the commander, 
“let that boy have his hair cut.” 

And from that day to this boy Green 
was continually having his hair cut. 

Now this boy appeared in the doorway, 
and obeying his master’s orders, retired 
again to fetch the fruit. 

“Is this all that is left of that splendid 
bunch of bananas?” asked the doctor, 
when he came back. 

“Guess,” said the boy, ‘the rats has 
been a-goin’ in for medical comforts; and 
why shouldn’t they ?”’ 
| ‘Silence, you young rascal!” 
surgeon. ‘Silence! I say. 
your hair cut.” 

The boy took off his hat and rubbed his 
block sympathisingly. Then he turned to 
go, but speedily turned round again. 

“ Which I were a-going to say summut,” 
| he said. 


roared the 
Go and get 


“Steward, call the boy Green.” 


stopped the boy Green, and asked hin | 


“‘Well, then, what is it? Here is a 
banana for you, but I hate a pilferer.” 

“So do I,” said the boy, peeling and 
swallowing that banana at two mouthfuls. 
Then he added, slowly, 

“Whicl: I guess 1 did hear the officer 
of the watch report to the captain ‘a light 
on the lee bow,’ and that it must be the 
slave dhow we let slip yesterday.” 

“‘Hurrah!” cried everybody round the 
table. 

“She means fighting,” 
master, ‘‘if she is put to.” 

‘That she will,” said another. 

“Oh, dear, dear! whatever would my 
mother say ?” cried little nite Mac, making 
pretence to ery. ‘Her darlingest boy 
too. Doctor, I’m going on the sick-list. 
Do put me on, there’s a dear old doc.” 

The boy Green was in his glory at even 
the remote prospect of a fight with a 
dhow, and found his way forward, as soon 
'as he had filled his pockets with cold 

potatoes and ham from the pantry, to tell 
| the cook that he felt sure a ball would 
smash his (the cook's) leg, and of the joy 
‘and pleasure he would feel in ‘‘helping” 
|the doctor to cut it off and dress the 
stump. 


said the second 


(To be continued.) 
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ACT 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 
A STORY 


By Lovts Rovssevet, 
Author of “ The Two Cabin-Doys,” ete. 


CHAITER XXVIII.—CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 


RRIVED at about a hundred yards from | the fruit-trees beyond could be seen above | 
the house, Ralph and Pierre hid | them. 
themselves in a small group of trees. Con-| The first examination rather disappointed 


“He strode up and down the room.” 


tealed amongst them they could carefully : our friends, who had expected to find the 
study the surroundings, and decide us to | house unenclosed, as is generally the case 
tom they were to ans the place. in this country. 

_The house was only separated from the} Anyhow, they could not dream of scaling | 
Her by the road on which it ‘looked. It | such igh walla in broad daylight. For the 
tinsiated of a ground floor, surmounted | enterprise would be difficult ; they would be 
y a storey capped by a inted slate roof. | seen as they got down into the garden, 
Behind was a small garden, with the wall! and they night be taken in a trap, with 
joining the sides of the house at a right! no possible means of escape. 

angle, and these sides were plain gables | There remained, then, no other way of 


OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON, 


abut attacking in front would be awkward: 
work. 

The two friends, before resorting to this, 
attempted to reconnoitre the enclosure on 
all its faces, and, stealthily quitting the 
little wood, they made for the end of the 
garden opposite the river. As they reached 
it they both uttered an exclamation of 


delight. The architect, wishing doubtless 
to give a view of the country, had not 
built a wall on this side, and had been 


content to enclose the garden with a hedge, 
which joined the two side walls. Nothing 
could be easier than to get through this, 
and in case of surprise it would afford a 
j line of retreat. 

Hidden behind the hedge, Ralph and 
Pierre could examine the garden and the 
house at their leisure. They remarked in 
the first place that the windows on the 
ground floor were closed, while those on 
the first floor had their shutters open. 

Where were the prisoners ? How many 
people were there in the house? These 
were serious questions, and it was impor- 
tant that they should be answered before 
they entered. 

While the two friends were communicat- 
ing their thoughts to each other, a slight 
sound was heard, and the door of the 
house towards the garden opened. A girl 
carrying a small basket appeared on the 
threshold, and descending the flight of 
steps quietly walked down the narrow path 
which divided the garden. 

‘My sister!”? murmured Pierre, in a 
| voice stifled with emotion. 
| ‘It is Eva!” said Ralph at the same 
imoment. ‘*Don’t move,” added he; 
' “hide yourself well, for if she sees us she 
| will be afraid, and make some noise which 
will reveal our presence to our enemies.” 

Silent, but feeling their hearts bounding 
within them, the young men crouched by. 
the hedge, while Eva continued to ad- 
vance. 

She was only a few steps from their 
hiding-place when she suddenly stooped, 
and began to collect the red fruits which 
garnished a bed of autumn strawberry- 
plants. ; 

While she was occupied in this charming 
task the two friends watched her tenderly, 
and by their gestures asked cach other if 
they had not better show themselves to 
her, or call to her. But they dared not. 
Who could tell what would be the effect 
such a surprise would produce on the deli- 
cate girl P 

At last the basket was full. The girl 
slowly rose, but instead of going back to 
the house she remained motionless and 
pensive; and soon her eyes, fixed on 
vacancy, were filled with tears, and then 
slowly the tears coursed down her face. 

>This timo it was almost more than Pierre 
could bear: he would have thrown himself 
on his sister’s neck had not Ralph held 
him back. 

And. uow a window on the first floor 
‘opened, and a’ voice was heard gently 


*ithout any opening. The garden walls! enterin i 
, ! ig the house than by the door which 
were of good height, aud only the tops of ' opened on to the rond ; butif that was kept | 


calling, ; 
‘-Eva, my child! the morning is chilly, 
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and the dew is on the ground. Do not! 
stop too long in the garden.” 

“Tam coming in, papa,’’ was the girl’s 
answer; and stealthily drying her tears, 
she ran with a light step towards the | 
house. 

‘* You saw who called her,” said Pierre. 
“It was my graudfather, David Michaux.” 

“T knew him,” said Ralph. ‘‘ We now | 
Imow what part of the house they occupy. 
‘They seem to be alone just now; weshould 
take advantage of it, without being less | 
prudent, though.” ‘ 

The two young men then carefully ' 


The young Frenchman opened the door, 


opened, and Pierre rushed in and threw 


and saw David seated in an armchair near | himself into the old man’s orms, saying, 


the window. Eva had diseppeared. 
Doubtless the old man expected some 
importunate guest, for as he heard Ralph’s 
footstep he did not even deign to turn his 
head. 
The young man advanced, and_ stood 
motionless and silent before him. David, 


angrily and with eyebrows knit; but per- 
ceiving in place of the man he hated, the 
open countenance of his young friend, 
profound surprise, genuine stupefaction, 


“Here I am, and thank Heaven yot 
need talk of death no more !” 

Eva sprang towards him, and covereé 
her brother with tears and kisses. 

After leaving his friends to give them. 
selves over for a few minutes to their en- 
dearments, Ralph, remembering how thé 


| restraining himeclf no longer, turned round | precious time was passing, ventured tc 


say, 

“*Pardon me, my friends, but we must 
make haste and get out of here without 
delay. Let us take advantage of the ab- 


climbed the hedge, not without leaving ; appeared on his face, and he could only | sence of your gaolers, and escape.” 


some scraps of their clothes on the thorns. | 
Once in the garden, they stole along be- | 
neath the trees which ornamented the foot | 
of the wall, and reached the house. The | 
door had been left wide open; Eva had | 
neglected to shut it behind her, | 


stammer, 

“‘What! is it you? You here? What 
have you come to do in this abominable 
prison ?” 

“To save you if possible,” replied Ralph, 
quietly. 


“The garden walls were of good height.” 


For a moment the two friends remained | 


motionless, and listening. All was silont | 


around them. On the floor above there 
was audible a confused murmuring ef 
voices, due no doubt to the conversation of 
the prisoners. 

Satiafied at what they saw and heard, 
they had entered and begun to ascend the 
staircase, when Ralph stopped. 

. , {¢1 will go up alone,” he said to Pierre. 
“Your relatives think you are dead, or at 
least far away from here in the English 
army. It is better that I prepare them to 
receive you.” 

“You are right,” said Pierre. And he 
stopped while Ralph lightly stepped up the 
stairs. 

When he reached the landing, the 
drummer found himself in front of two 
doors without knowing which to enter, 
until he heard on the left the voice of 
David Michaux, saying, 

“‘My poor Eva, you have been crying 
again this morning. It is useless for you 
to hide your tears from me; yourred eyes 
betray you, and I know, alas! you have 
too many reasons to be sorrowful.” 

“Oh! dear grandpa!” answered the girl, 
in a voice choked with sobs, ‘‘ forgive me! 
But I am afraid, dreadfully afraid, always 
afraid, of that horrible man who keeps us 
shut up here, and who will carry out his 
threat. Why don’t you run away?” 

“You know it is not possible to do so, 
Eva,” said the grandfather ; ‘‘ and besides, 
the scoundrel dare not.” 

At this moment Ralph knocked gently 
et the door, and immediately the old man’s 


voice roughly replied from the inside, 
** Come in.” 


But already, without waiting for a reply, 
the old man had risen and clasped him in 
his arms. 

‘*] donot know what brought you here,” 
said he at length, ‘but the sight of you 
rejoices my heart, for I love you as my 
own son.” i 

And turning towards the adjoining 
room, the door of which remained half 
open, 

“Eva,” cried he, ‘come here quickly ; 
here is our friend Ralph.” 

The girl ran-in, and blushingly shook 
hands. 

“‘But now,” continued the old man, 
“explain how you came here, und what 


you are going to do.” 
‘‘You will know immediately,” said 
Ralph. ‘But I must first give you some 


news which I am sure will cause you great 
happiness, ang which I must not delay to 
communicate. I learnt some time ago 
that your grandson Pierre is alive and well. 
He succeeded in leaving the English 
army—” 

“Pierre is alive!” exclaimed Eva. 
“Oh, thanks for that news! it will help 
me to bear up under all our misfortunes.” 

“He is living, and away from the 
clutches of the redeoats!” said the old 
man. ‘ But where ishe now? What is 
he doing? Speak, I pray you, for I think 
I can guess, and I am afraid the happiness 
I suspect will be too much for me.” 

“‘ Pierre is in the American militia,” an- 
swered Ralph. 

“But then he is perhaps before York- 
town,” replied David. ‘‘Qh! I must see 
him once before I dic.” 

At this moment the door suddenly 


| _ The words recalled them to the reality ot 
their situation. 

| Pierre then explained to his grandfather 

| how they had got into Yorktown, and how 

| they intended to regain the Franco-Ameri- 

can camp, 

“T have appointed to meet Ben,” sai: 
he, ‘‘ at four o’clock. He will wait for us. 
Make haste to get away, and this evening 
we shall all be safe from Arnold’s menaces.” 

“My dear child,” said David, ‘ what 
you propose is impossible. Better than 
| any man living I know the Great Swamp. 
I have crossed it in every way hundreds of 
times, and I will not expose Eva to such 
dangers while another hope of safety re- 
mains,” 

“But you know with what fate Arnold 
threatens you ?”’ said Pierre. 

“ T know, but I also know that while I 
remain in this house Arnold dare not touch 
me. If he makes a single movement to 
carry out his threat I will strangle him 
with this hand.” 

And as he spoke he stretched out his 
Jarge hand, hardened by its grip of the 
hatchet-haft, with its fingers knotted as 
the branches of the oak. 

“As for shooting us,” continued he, 
| ‘the scoundrel dere not do it; for Lord 
| Cornwallis is a gentleman and a brave 
man, and he would not tolerate such a 
crime. While if Arnold were 40 surprise 
us away from here he would kill us like 
dogs, and he would have a right to do so. 
Go, my boys, return to the French camp, 
and do your duty. When the town is 
taken, and that will not be long hence, I 
shall be glad to take vou again to my 
arms. I will wait for that moment with 
patience, and I will submit to my captivity 
without complaint, since God has given me 
back my scn.” 

Ralph and Pierre were unitingin their 
entreaties to persuade the old man to fol- 
low them, when a horse’s gallop was heard 
withont. 

David ran to the window looking on to 
the road, and exclaimed, ‘‘ It is Arnold! 
The joy of seeing you made me forget that 
the villain would be here this morning. In 
a minute he will behere. Thereis no time 
for you to fly. Go with Eva into the next 
room, and whatever happens do not show 
yourselves, or you will be lost.” 

The young men, without a moment’s 
thought, obeyed, and shut themselves in 
the room. 

They had scarcely disappeared when the 
door on to the staircase opencd, and Arnold 
entered. 

With a hasty gesture he threw his gold- 
laced hat on to tho table, and placing him- 
self before the impassiblo old man, said to 
him in a haughty tone, 

“‘Well, David, the moment has come. 
To-morrow, perhaps, by the mad infatua- 
tion of that imbecile Cornwallis, Yorktown 
will be lost, and I, more mad than he, shall 
be takenin the net which has been laid for 
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ne by that serpent Washington. Yes, 
iple fool that I am to have come and 
stupidly shut myself up in this fox-trap.” 

And as he spoke he strode up and down 
che room, flicking the furniture with the 
vhip he held in his hand. 

““But listen, David,” continued he; 
“you must find the means of getting me 
rut of here, or you will never go out of 
his house alive.” 

<* What can I do to save you?” replied 
he old man. ‘It is not my business. 
Zou yourself got into the hornets’ nest ; 
rou must get out of it as well as you can.” 

**Look here, David,” said Arnold, en- 
leavouring to give his harsh voice an in- 
inuating tone, “I'll never believe that you 
annot get out of hereif you like. No one 
snows the Great Swamp like you.” 

«<I have already told you why I do not 
are to cross the swamp,” said the old man. 

‘* Well! your daughter will remain here, 
nd after taking me to the other bank you ! 
re free to return to her and quietly wait 
or the end, for I alone know this heuse.” 

‘*Go,” said the old man, obstinately. 
‘I will wait here as quietly as you.” 

**Once more,” said Arnold, ‘‘I repeat that 
f you refuse, you sign your death warrant.” 

““Take care yourself,” answercd David, 
aising his voice, “that you go out of this 
iouse alive. I know you make your visits 
iere as mysterious as you can, and if you 
lisappear, no one will come to look for 
‘ou.’ 

Arnold grew pallid with anger. 

‘Ah! you threaten me,” hissed he. 
‘ Well, be it as you will.” 

And snatching a pistol from his belt, he 
vointed it at David; but as he pulled the 
rigger an invisible hand struck up his 
rin, and the bullet, turned from its course, 
‘assed into the ceiling. 

**Treason!”’ exclaimed Arnold, as ho 


i 
| 


saw appear before him Pierre, who coming ' 
out of the room had arrived in time to save 
his grandfather's life. : 

But already the traitor had jumped back | 
and put his hand on his sword, and then | 
he found himself clasped in the iron | 
embrace of the drummer. 

In the twinkling of an eye Ralph and | 


silk sash round his belt, they pivioned his | 
Hands as though he were a criminal. ~ 

For a few winutes the villain, crushed 
and confounded by the rapidity of the 
attack, remuined in gloomy silence. But 
soon all his energy returned to him, and in 
firm, ironical voice he said, 

‘* Really, gentlemen, I congratulate you. 
This is what we might call a well-planned 
ambuscade.” 

Then recognising Ralph, 

“But,” said he, ‘if I mistake not, we aro 
old acquaintances. It appears that the 
rope they used was of inferior quality.” 

‘‘Our provost,” answered the young 
Frenchman, ‘‘ will certainly find a better 
one for your use.” 

‘‘ Will you do me tho honour,” continued 
Arnold, ‘‘to tell me what you intend ! 
doing with me? I do not suppose, in ; 
spite of the high position you hold in the | 
American army, that you consider your- 
selves equal to forming the court-martial ; 
which is to sit upon one of his Britannic 
Majesty's brigadiers.”” 

““We have tbe right,” answered Ralph, 
“to kill you like a dog, and bury you 
under a tree in the garden, bet we are not 
assassins.” 

The wretched man became livid. 

“No,” added Pierre; ‘‘and we should 
be grieved to rob the gibbet of its due.” 

“Meanwhile,” continued Ralph, ‘ we 
are going to leave you here in charge of 
our friend David. He will take care that 


we ara able to hand you over to judg- 
ment.” 

Arnold was completely subdued. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, in a humble 
voice, ‘‘ I know I am very guilty, but you 
are young, and hate can hardly yet have 
hardened your hearts. I am rich, and I 
have about me a considerable sum of 


| Pierre had disarmed him, and untying the | money, which I will give you if you set mo 


free.” 

“ The money of Judas,” gaid Ralph, with 
sco. ‘Thanks. It would svil our 
hands.” 

In vain Arnold begged and prayed ; his 
captors were inexorable. After strapping 
him still closer, they took him down into 
one of the narrow cellars of the house. and, 
shutting him up therein, left him in charge 
of the old man. 

Then they went to Ammold’s horse, which 
remained fastened to the doorpost, and set 
him free, starting him off with several 
vigorous cuts from the whip. The animal 
at full gallop tookthe road to the Erglish 
cavalry barracks. 

In this way the day passed, and at 
length, after bidding good-bye to David 
and Eva, the young men retook the road 
0 where Ben Gilmour was waiting for 

em. 


(To be continucd.) 


The Boy's Own Workshop. 
I—SCREENS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. | 


) 


(Continued from page 462.) 
J © now come to that part of the work known 
/ as putting together, and here let me observe 


that the various sides and cross-pieces should 


have marks of identification, so that you get 
the tenon in its proper mortise. Cabinet-makers, 


| asa rule, when they temporarily put their work 


R 
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together, draw pencil marks across the various 
parts, so that in glueing they get the right 
pieces together. 

Have your glue very hot—boiling, in fact— 
and about the consistency of strong gum. It is 
as well also to warm the wood a little, for the ; 
sticking power of the glae is spoilt if it be 
allowed to congeal before the joins are driven 
home. As soon as you have glued a tenon, 
drive it in the mortise with the mallet. Fasten 
the crossbars A, B, 0 (Fig. 5) all into one side | 
before glacing the other ends preparatory to | 
putting the other side in-its place. Glue the | 
three tenons quickly, and then put the side on, | 
getting the mortises opposite their respective 
tenons, and then drive them home with the | 
mallet. Let the glue thoroughly harden, which 
will take forty-eight hours, and with a chisel 
take off any surplus glue that may have run 
over. Plane off any little unevennesscs, glass- 
paper all your woodwork, and the screen will be 
ready for hinging. 

Brass hinges can be‘obtained at any good 
ironmonger’s or furnitare-fitting shop. Four to 
every two sides will be enough, making eight in 


a three-leaf screen. Space them out evenly and | 


cut away the wood to receive them, as they 
must be sunk, and not project beyond the sur- 
face of the edge. Fix them close to the edge of 
the screen, so that when the leaves are closed the 
edge of the hinges are flush with the sides of the 
sereen. Fix them so that one leaf opens one 
way and the other one the opposite way. 

The small upper panels of the screen would look 
well fret-cut, and for this purpose we will give 
three designs suitable for being cut out with a 
fret-saw. The right and left-hand panels will 
be conventional representations of flying wild 
ducks, the centre panel being swallows. 

Those boys who can draw can easily enlarge 
the cuts to the proper size. An easy method to 
make a facsimile enlargement of a design is to 
mark over the drawing with squares—say, a 
quarter or half inch, according to the smallness 
of the design to be enlarged. Then on a blank 
sheet of paper mark corresponding squares, 
only larger, according to the scale required. 
Thus a design, to be reproduced twice its ori- 


ginal size, would require squares twice the size, | 


and soon. It is then comparatively easy to fill 
in each square with its corresponding portion. 
The panels should not be more than three- 
eighths of an inch thick, and must be got out of 
nice pine free from knots and quite dry. The 
black portions are of course the parts to be cut 
away. The designsor tracings should be pasted 
on the panels so as to guide the fret-saw. ‘Those 
of our readers who doubt their powers of fret- 
cutting or who do not possess the proper tools 
can substitute plain panels, which might be 
painted or otherwise decorated. But if you 
cannot manage the fret panels yourself, you may 
kuow a friend who is good at that kind of work, 
an 
supply the des 


m. 


on cen get him to ent them for you if you | - 


~ (To be contin 


ued.) 


Correspondence. 


CoLLECTOR.—We have given mistletoe bird-lime, and 
lingeed-nil bird-lime. See back. Holly bird-lime fs 
best made in June or July. Peel off the bark and 
boil it fer abont twelve hours, or until the barks 
separate. then place the green bark ina cellar or 
other cool spot, and let it lie for a fortnight, covered 
with a heap of docks or other green weeds ; pound it 
in a mortar till none of the bark is discernible and it 
has become a stiff paste, after which well wash in 
running water, and then put intu a pot to ferment 
for four or five days, skimming it from time to 
time until nothing more rises, To preserve it for 
use, place ina pipkin, and add equal to a third part 
of Clarified goose-grease or walnut-oil ; mix over a 
slow fire, then remove, and stir till cold. 


B. 8.—The melting point of the solder depends on the 
metal you have to work with. Soldered joints are 
strongest when a solder is used that will melt at a 
temperature a few degrees below the melting-point 
of the metal you join. 


‘Mries.— There are tnirty-one regiments of cavalry. 
Of these the 1st Life Guards, 2nd Life Guards, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 7th Dragoon Guards, the Royal 
Dragoons, the Scots Greys, Inniskilling Dragoons, 
and 16th Lancera—tweive regiments in all—wear 
scarlet aniforms ; and the other nineteen regiments, 
the Royal Horse Guards, 0th Dragoon Guards, and 
the Hussars and Lancers wear blue. 


JACK TAR.—We are much obliged to you. We do 
“take the correction in the right light.” It puts 
the matter so clearly that we “publish” it here- 
with. ‘(Inthe January I saw a song which greatly 
surprised me, as no such rubbish used to be pub- 
lished in the Bor's OWN when I took it some four 
years ago. On Page 205 the song says ‘Come uw 
with the bewsprit.”. Can you inform me how that ts 
done, as I have been ut sea for some time (:) and 
never saw it done or heard of such an idea as that 
the bowsprit which is a fixture could be come up at 
& moment notice especially to set sail on (!!) No 
such thing s mentioned in xny seamanship book('!!) 
Farther on the sung says ‘ Reef the rudder’ and ‘man 
the keel’(!) I am certain no man pirate or other- 
wise can reef a rudder (!!) as reefing is an operation 
confined to sails (!!') And it is equally foolish to 
talk of malin the keel (') a8 that is a vessel's bot- 
tom (! !)and under water (!! 9." There, now ! What 
curious results come from being “at sea”! in the 
intervals of your seamansbip studies you might find 
some valuable information in Shakespeare. Try 
Salueh ‘Adu about Nothing "—say towards the end 
of Act lv. 


WELL-WISHiFR.—Had you applied to Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. for the book you would have fuund 
that the advertisement was only a preliminary one, 
and that the story was not procurable until after it 
had run its course in the Bor’s OWN Paper. Like 
that of M. Verne's other works which we have been 
the frst to print in English—‘‘The Cryptogram,” 
the ‘Giant Raft,” etc.—the translation is ours, 
and not only is the volume not published, it is not 
finished printing when the last chapter is herein 
given to our 


HaRo.p Gopwix.—“' Self-Help,” by Dr. Smiles. is pub- 
lished by John Murray, Albemarle Street, aud you 
can get a copy for six shillings. ‘i 

Jumno No. 2—-When a son is specially asked by his 
mother to do sume small service, uo matter how 

long, he may delay, never attempt to do it for him 

unless you have previously asked and obtatned. per- 
mission. Neither the mother nor the son will th: 
you for your interference. 


| G. B. A.—If the lumps on the dog's neck seem to giv 


pain, foment them well with hot water three or fou 
times a day, and if the matter points, open xo 
squeeze out. We could not tell the cause unless w 
knew how you treat. the animal, but it is very likel 
you do not give a sufficiently mixed diet, nor change 
enough, 


Tousy.—You will hardly succeed in getting the in 
off, but much depends on what the ink is made «1 
Try diluted spirits of salt. When the bird mouits i 
will be all right. 


BANTAM Cock.—It looks as though your bird suffer 
from cramp. His bluod must be in a poor conditior 
Put a plece of rusty iron in the water he drinks, an 
feed more liberally, We dare wager he ts kept in 
damp place. Wiil poe kindly remember that whil 
ever willing and ready to give advice about ailin 
animals, we ought in all cases to be told the way tl 
animal is fed aud housed ? 


H. Kinxassury and GEM.--1. There are two gem alph: 
‘bets in common use-—one of transparent stones, tl 
other of opaque ones. the transparent stones are 
amethyst, beryl, chrysoberyl, diamond, emeral, 
fluorspar, garnet, hyacinth, idocrase, kyauite, lyo 
sapphire, milk-opal. natrolite, opal, p; , quart 
ruby, sapphire, topaz, uranite, Nesuvlanlte, wate 
sapphire, xauthdte, zircon, The opaque series ts 
agate, basalt, cachotong. diaspore, Egyptian pebt! 
fireblende, girasol, hellotrope, jasper, krokidolit 
lapis lazuli, malachite, nephrite, onyx, porphyr 
quartz-agate, rose-quartz, sardonyx, turquoise, ultr 
marine, verd-antique, wood opal, xylotile, zurlit 
Substitutes for many of these you cap easily fin 
2. The apostolic jewels are—Andrew, a sapphir 
Bartholomew, a red carnelian; James the Great, 
white chalcedony ; James the Less, a topaz: John, : 
emerald: Matthew, an amethyst; Matthias. a ch: 
solite; Peter, a Jasper Philip, a sardonyx ; Simeo 
a pink hyacinth; Thaddeus, a ch prase ; Thom: 
a ber)l—as emblematic respectively of faith, marty 
dom, purity delicacy, gentleness, sobriety, trut 
solidity, amiability, kindness, serenity, aud caution 
ness. 

Voxuptas.—1. If you have no private means you w 
de quite out of place. A subaltern officer cann 
live on his pay alone. 2 About the same as a B 
examination. For particulars apply to the Civil S 
vice Commissioners. 


Mac.—The first locomotive steam carriage was built 
Paris by Cugnot in 1763. Oliver Evans, the Ame 
can, invented one to run on common roads in 17 
William Symington, one of the inventors of 
steamboat, exhibited another design to the profens 
at Edinburgh in 1786. William Murdock ran a mix 
on the road at Redruth in the same year. Riclis 
Trevithick patented his road locomotive in I> 
George Stephenson, the father of the modern lu 
motive, was born in 1781, and died in 1848. 


P. H. B.—You are not eligible for the Royal Navy af 
thirteen years of see, and you would not have t 
ghost of a chance in any examination unless y 
learn to spell properly. Particulars of the mer hs 
servite you will get from the shipowner you are : 
prenticed to. 


ZEBED.—By the “sheet ropes of the gaff of a thr 

‘s spanker” we suppose you mean t 
“vangs.” ‘The “ topping lift” joins the ends of t 
gaff and the spanker-boom. 


Z. A. HANN.—1. See our articles on the Victoria Cr 
in Nos. 169 and 170 (the part containing them is th 
in which the coloured plate of the British Orders 
Knighthood appeared). 2. Goals count before trie 


ERNEST IN REAL EARNEST.—The Great Eastern is 
Milford Haven, as we have said several times. & 


is now to be hired, if you aro in want of a yacht, 


£5,000 per annum | 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


NE, 
Battles with the Sea,” ete. 


of his amazed comrade, seized him by both 
id exclaimed in a sharp hoarse voice, the import of which there 
no mistaking 


¢ yer tongue! The camp’ll be attacked in ten 
minutes! Be obadient, now, an’ er me.” 
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Flinders turned and ran out again, feling 
the path to Gashford’s hut with the spee 
of a hunted hare. Fred Weston followed. 
Bursting in upon the bully, who had not | 
yet retired to rest, the Irishman seized him 
by both arms and repeated his alarming | 
words, with this addition: ‘Sind some 
wan to rouse the camp—but silently! No| 
noise—or it’s all up wid us!” 

There was something in Paddy’s manner 
and look that commanded respect and con- | 
strained obedience—even in Gashford. 

“Bill,” he said, turning to a man who 
acted as his valet and cook, ‘‘ rouse the 
camp. Quietly—as you hear. Let no 
man act, however, till my voice is heard. 
You’ll know it when ye hear it!” 

“No mistake about that!” 
Bill, as he ran out on his errand. 

“ Now—foller!”’ cried Flinders, catching 
up a bit of rope with one hand and a billet 
of firewood with the other, as he dashed 
out of the hut and made straight for the 
prison, with Gashford and Westly close at 
his heels. 

Gashford meant to ask Flinders for an 
explanation as he ran, but the latter 
rendered this impossible by outrunnin, 
him. He reached the prison first and had 
already entered when the others came up 
and ran in. He shut the door and locked 
it on the inside. 

“Now, then, listen, all of ye,” he said, 
panting vehemently, ‘‘an’ take in what I 
say, for the time’s short. The camp’ll be 
aftacked in five minits—more or less. I 
chanced to overhear the blackguards. 
Their chief comes here to set Muster Brix- 
ton free. Then—och! here he comes! 
Do as I bid ye, ivery wan, an’ howld yer 
tongues.” 

Tne latter words were said energetically, 
but ia a low whisper, for footsteps were 
heard outside as if approaching: stealthily. 
Presently a rubbing sound was heard, as 
of a hand feeling forthe door. It touched 
the handle and then paused a moment, 
after which there came a soft tap. 

“T'll spake for ye,” whispered Flinders, 
in Brixton’s ear. 

Another pause and then another tap at 
the door. 

“‘ Arrah! who goes there?” cried Paddy, 
stretching himself, as if just awakened out 
of asound slumber and giving vent to a 
mighty yawn. 

“A friend,” answered the robber-chief | 
through the keyhole. 

“A frind!” echoed Pat. ‘Sure an’! 
that’s a big lie, if iver there was one. 
Aren’t ye goin’ to hang me i’ the 
mornin’? ” 

“‘No indeed, I ain’t one o’ this camp. 
But surely you can’t be the man—the— 
the thicf—named Brixton, for you’re an 
Irishman.” ; 

‘‘An’ why not?” demanded Flinders. 
“‘Sare the Brixtons are Irish to the back- 
bone—an’ thieves too—root an’ branch, 
from Adam an’ Eve downwards. But go 
away wid ye. I don’t belave that ye’re 
a frind. You've only just come to 
tormint me an’ spile my al 
before my funeral. Fie for shame. 
away an’ lave me in pace.” 

“You're wrong, Brixton; I’ve come to 
punish the blackguards that would bang | 
ae an’ set you free, as I’ll soon show you. 

the door strong ?” 

_..‘ Well, it’s not madc.o’ cast iron, but 
it’s pretty tough.” 

ie Stand clear, then, an’ I’ll burst it in 
wi’ my foot,” said Stalker. 

“‘Och! is it smashin’ yer bones you'll | 


muttered | 


ape the night | 
Go 


beafter! Howld fast. Are ye a big man?” 


*Yos, pretty big.” 

“That's a vod job, for a little un 
would only bust hisself agin it for no use. 
You'll have to go at it like a hoy-draulic 
ram.” 

“Never fear. There's not many doors 
in these diggin’s that can remain shut 
when I want ‘em open,” said the robber, 
as he retired a few paces to enable him to 
deliver his blow with greater momentum. 

“‘Howld on a minit, me frind,” said 
Paddy, who had quietly turned the key 
and laid hold of the handle; ‘let me git 
well out o’ the way, an’ give me warnin’ 
before you come.” 

“Allright. Now then, look out!” cried 
Stalker. 

Those inside heard the rapid little run 
that a man takes before launching himself 
violently against an object. Flinders flung 
the door wide open in the nick of time. 
The robber’s foot dashed into empty space, 
and the robber himself plunged headlong, 
with a tremendous crash, on -the floor. 


' At the same instant Flinders brought his 


billet of wood down with all his might on 
the spot where he guessed the man’s head 
to be. The blow was well aimed, and ren- 
dered the robber chief incapable of further 
action for the time being. 

“* Faix, ye'll not ‘hoot’ to yer frinds this 
night, anyhow,” said Flinders, as they 
dragged the fallen chief to the doorway, to 
make sure, by the faint light, that he was 
helpless. ‘‘ Now, thin,” continued Paddy, 
‘« we'll away an’ lead the boys to battle. 
You go an’ muster them, sor, an’ I’ll take 
ye to the inimy.” 

‘Have you seen their ambush, and how 
many there are?” asked Gashford. 

“ Niver a wan have I seen, an’ I’ve only 
a gineral notion o’ their whereabouts.” 

** How, then, can you lead us?” 

“Obey orders, an’ you'll see, sor. I’m 
in command to-night. If ye don’t choose 
to foller, ye’ll have to do the best ye can 
widout me.” 

“‘Lead on, then,” cried Gashford, half 
amused and half angered by the man’s 
behaviour. 

Flinders led the way straight to Gash- 
ford’s hut, where, as he anticipated, the 
man named Bill had silently collected 
most of the able-bodied men of the camp, 
all armed to the teeth. He at once desired 
Gashford to put them in fighting order 
and lead them. When they were ready he 
went off at a rapid pace towards the stable 
before mentioned. 

“They should be hereabouts, Muster 
Gashford,” he said, in a low voice, “‘ so git 
yer troops ready for actiou.” 

“What do ye mean?” growled Gash- 
ford. 

To this Flinders made no reply, but, 
turning to Westly and Brixtou, who stood 
close at his side, whispered them to meet 
him at the stable before the fight was quite 
over, He then put his hand to his mouth 
and uttered three hoots like an owl. 

“T believe you are huambugging us,” said 


' Gashford. 


“ Whist, sor—listen !"? 
The breaking of twigs was heard faintly 


; in the distance, and, a few moments later, 


the tramp apparently of a body of men. 
Presently dark forms were. dimly seen to 
be advancing. 

‘*Now’s your time, gineral. Give it ’em 
hot,” whispered Flinders, 

“Ready! Present! Fire!’ said Gash- 
ford, in a deep, solemn tone, which the 
profound silence rendered distinctly 
audible. 

The marauders halted, as if petrified. 


Next moment a sheet of flame burst from 
the ranks of the miners, and horrible yells 
rent the air, high above which, like the 
roar of a lion, rose Gashford’s voice in tho 
single word :— 

“Charge!” 

But the panic-stricken robbers did not 
await the onset. They turned and fid, 
hotly pursued by the men of Pine Tree 
Diggings. 

“That'll do!” cried Flinders to Brix. 
ton; ‘‘ they'll not need us avy more thi: 
night. Come wid me now.” 

Fred Westly, who had rushed to thi 
attack with the rest, soon pulled up. Ke. 
membering the appointment, he returne 
to the stable, where he found Tom gazing 
in silence at Flinders, who was busily «1. 
ployed saddling their three horses. ca 
once understood the situation. 

‘Of course you’ve made up your min 
to go, Tom *”” te said. 

*“N—no,” answered Tom. 
not.” 

“Faix, thin, you'll have to make it u 
ritty quick now, for whin the boys com 
ack the prisoners an’ wounded men'll b 

sure to tell that their chief came for th 
express purpose of rescuin’ that ‘ thie 
Brixton ’—an’ it’s hangin’ that'll be te 
good for you then. Roastin’ alive is mor 
likely. It’s my opinion that if they catc 
us just now, Muster Fred an’ I will swin 


“T hav 


for it too! Come, sor, git up.” 
Tom hesitated no longer. He vaulte 
into the saddle. His comrades als 


mounted, and in a few minutes more t! 
three were riding away from Pine Tre 
Diggings as fast as the nature of tt 
ground and the darkness of the hour wou! 
permit. 

It was not quite midnight when the 
left the place where they had toiled : 
long and bad met with so many disaster 
and the morning was not far advanced whe 
they reached the spring of the Red Man 
Teacup. As this was a natural and cor 
venient halting-place to parties leavir 
those diggings, they resolved to rest ar 
refresh themselves and their steeds for 
brief space, although they knew that t! 
robber-chicf had appointed that spot as 
rendezvous after the attack on the camp. 

“You eee, it’s not, likely they'll be he 
for an hour or two,” said Tom Brixton. 
he dismounted and hobbled his horse, ‘+f 
it will take some time to collect their sca 
tered forces, and they won't have their v 
leader to spur them on, as Paddy’s rap « 
the head will keep him quict till the in. 
of the camp find him.” 

“Troth, I'm not so sure o’ that, sc 
The rap was a stiff wan, no doubt, but m.. 
like that are not aisy to kill. Besidc 
won't the boys o’ the camp purshoo thes 
which’ll be spur enough, an’ if they fir, 
us here, it'll matter little whether we f: 
into the hands o’ diggers or robbers. 
ye’ll make haste av ye take my a 
vice.” S 

They made haste accordingly, and w.-. 
was it that they did so, for, little mie 
than an hour later, Stalker—his fz 
covered with blood and his head banda; 
—galloped up at the head of the mount 
men of his party. 

“We'll camp here for an hour or tw 
he said, sharp!y, leaping from his hor; 
which he procceded to unsaddle. ‘‘ Hl} 
somcbody’s bin here before us. Tha. 
fire ain’t cold yet. Well, it don’t matt. 
Get the grub ready, boys, an’ boil t 
kettle. My head is all but split. If ex 
I _ have the luck to come across that Iri 
blackguard Brixton 'll—” 
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He finished the’ sentence with s deep 
growl and a grind of his teeth. 

About daybreak tho marauders set out 
again, and it chanced that the direction 
they took was the same as that taken by 
Fred Westly and his comrades. These latter 
‘ad made up their miads to try their for- 
cune at a recently discovered goldfield, 
which was well reported of, though the 
yield had not been sufficient to cause a 
“rash” to the place. It was about three 
days’ journey on horseback from the Red 
Man's Teacup, and was named Simpson’s 
Gully, after the man who discovered it. 

The robbers’ route lay, as we have said, 
in the same direction, but only for part of 
the way, for Simpson’s Gully was not their 
ultimate destination. They happened to 
de better mounted than the fugitives, and 
travelled faster. Thus it came to pass that, 
on the second evening, they arrived some- 


what late at the camping-place where Fred’ 


and his friends were spending the night. 

These latter had encamped earlier that 
evening. Su was over, pipes were out, 
and they wero sound auleep when the 
robber band rode up. 

Flinders was first to observe their 
epproach. He awoke his comrades roughly. 

“*Och! the blackguards have got howld 
of us. 
aightin’. Howld yer tongues, now, an’ let 
me spake. Yer not half liars enough for 
the occasion, aither of ye.” 


when they were surrounded and ordered to 
rise and give an account of themselves. 

“‘ What right bave you to demand an 
account of us °”’ asked Tom Brixton, reck- 
lessty, in a supercilious tone that was meant 
to irritate. . 

“The right of might,” replied Stalker, 
stepping up to Tom, and. grasping him by 
the throat. 

Tom resisted, of course, bnt, being seized 
at the same moment by two men from 
behind, was rendered helpless. His com- 
tades were captured at the same moment, 
and the arms of all bound behind them. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the robber 
chief, ‘ perhaps you will answer with more 
civility.’ : 

“©You are wrong, for I won’t answer at 
all,?? said Tom Brixton, ‘‘ which I take to 
be dese civility.” 

“‘Neither will I,” said Fred, who had 
come to the conclusion that total silence 
would be the casiest way of getting over 


the difficulties that filled his mind in | possessed 


regard to deception. 

Patrick Flinders, however, had no such 
difficulties. To the amazement of his com- 
panions, he addressed a speech to Stalker 
in language so broken with stuttering and 
stammering that the marauders around 
could scarcely avoid laughing, though their 
chief seemed to be in no mood to tolerate 
mirth. Tom and Fred did not at first 
understand. though it soon dawned upon 
them that by this means he escaped bein; 
recognised by the man with whom he hi 
0 recently conversed through the keyhole 
of Tom Brixton’s prison door. 

‘+ S.s-s-sor,” said he, in a somewhat 
higher kcy than he was wont to speak. 
“ my c-c-comrades are c-c-cross-g-grained 
critters b-both of ’em, th-th-though they’re 
g-good enough in their way, for all that. 
A-a-ax me what ye w-w-want to know.” 

“Can’t you speak without so many 
k-k-kays an’ g-g-gees?”” demanded 
Stalker, impatiently. 

““N-n-no,s-sor, I c-can’t, an’ the m-more 
you t-try to make we the w-w-wus I 


S-gits.” 


Be aisy, Muster Brixton. No use; 
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“Well, then, come to the point, an’ 
don’t say more than’s needful.” 

““Y-y-yia, sor.” 

‘What's this man’s name?” asked the 
ehief, settling the bandages uneasily on his 
head with one hand, and pointing to 
Brixton with the other. 

‘‘M-Muster T-T-T-Tom, sor.” 

‘“‘That’s his Christian name, I suppose?” 

“*W-w-well, I’m not sure about his 
bein’ a, c-c-c-Christian.”” 

‘Do you spell it T-o-m or T-h-o-m ?” 

“‘Th-that depinds on t-t-taste, sor.” 

*‘Bah! you're a fool!” 

“‘Thank yer honour, and I’m also an 
I-I-Irish m-man, as sure me name’s 
Flinders.” 


“ There’s one of your countrymen named | 


Brixton,” said the chief, with a scowl, 
‘*who’s & scoundrel of the first water, and 
T have a crow to pluck with him some day 
when we meet. Meanwhile I feel half- 
disposed to give his countryman a sound 
thrashing as part payment of the debt in 
advance.” 

‘Ah! sure, sor, me counthryman ‘ll let 
ye off the dibt, no doubt, capting,” re- 
turned Flinders. 

‘Hallo! you seem to have found your 
tongue all of a sudden!” 

““F-faix, then, it’s b-bekaise of yer not 
houndin’ me on. 
hurried, ye s-see. B-besides, I was havin’ 


| me little j-j-joke, an’ I scarcely sp-splutter ' 
This compliment had barely been paid ' 


sn??? 


at all whin I'm j-j-jokin’. 

“Where did you come from ? ” demanded 
the chief, sharply. 

*‘ From P-Pine Tree D-Diggin’s.” 

“Oh, indeed. When did you leave the 
camp ?” 

“On M-Monday mornin’, sor.” 

“Then of course you don’t know any- 
thing about the fight that took place there 
on Monday night?” 

“*D—don’t I, sor?” 

‘Why don’t you answer whether you 
do or not?” said Stalker, beginning to 
lose temper. : 

‘‘Sh-shure yer towld me th-that I 
d-d-don’t know, an’ I’m too p-p-purlite to 
c-contradic’ yer honour.” 

“‘Bah! you're a fool.” 

“< Ye t-t-towld me that before, sor.” 


The robber chief took no notice of the i 


reply, but led his lieutenant aside and 
held a whispered conversation with him 
for a few minutes. 
Now, among other blessings, Flinders 
st a 
so that, 


the purport of the whispered conversation, 


he heard, somewhat indistinctly, the words | 


“Bevan” and “ Betty.” Coupling these 


words with the character of the men | 


around him, he jumped to a conclusion 
and decided on a course of action in one 
and the same instant. 

Presently Stalker returned, and, ad- 
dressing himself to Tom and Fred, suid, 

“Now, sirs—I know not your circum- 
stances nor your plans, but I'll take the 
liberty of letting you know pomething of 
mine. Men give me and my boys bad | 
names. We call ourselves Free-and-easy ' 
Boys. We work hard for ourliving. It is | 
our plan to goround the country collecting 
taxes—revenue—or whatever you choose 
to call it, and punishing those who object 
to pay. Now, we want a few stout fellows ! 
to replace the brave men who have fallen at | 
the post of duty. Will you join us?” 

“Certainly not,” said Fred, with de- 
cision. 

“©@Of course not,” said Tom, with con- 
tempt. 


I c-c-can’t stand bein’ | 


pair of remarkably acute ears, | 
although he could not make out 


‘Well, then, my fine fellows, you ma‘ 
follow your own inclinations, for there’s 
too many willing boys around to make us 
impress unwilling ones, but I shall take 
the liberty of relieving you of your posses- 
sions. J will tax you to the fuli amount.” 

He turned and gave orders in a low 
voice to those near him. Ina few minutes 
the horses, blankets, food, arms, etc., of 
the three friends were collected, and them. 
selves unbound. 

“Now,” said the robber chief, ‘I mean 
to spend the night here. You may bid 
us good night. The world lies before 
you—go!” . 

‘*B-b-but, sor,” said Flinders, with a 
perplexed and pitiful air. ‘ Yexiver axed 
me if I'd j-j-jine ye.” 

“Because I don’t want you,” said 
Stalker. 

“Ah! thin. it's little ye know th-the 
j-j-jewel yer th-throwin’ away.” 

“What can you do ?” askea the robber, 
while a slight smile played on his dis- 
figured face. 

‘* What c-can I not do,” ye should ax. 
‘« W-w-why I can c-c-c-cook, an’ -f-tight, 
an’ d-dance an’ t-t-tell stories an’ s-s-sing 
an’— 

“There, that'll do. I accept you,” ssid 
Stalker, turning away, while his. men 
burst into a laugh, and felt that Flinders 
would be a decided acquitition to the 


Ys 
‘eAre we to go without provisions or 
weapons?” asked Fred Westly, before 


: leaving. 
““You may have both,” answered 
Stalker, ‘by joiuing us. If you go your 


own way—you go as you are. Pleuse 
yourselves.” 

“You may almost as well kill us as turn: 
us adrift here in the wilderness without 
: food or the means of procuring it,” remon- 
strated Fred. ‘‘Is it not so, Tom?” 

Tom did not condescend to reply. He 
‘had evidently screwed bis spirit up—or 
‘ down—to the Turkish condition of apathy 
and contempt. 

“You're young, both of you, and 
strong,” answered the robber. ‘‘ The 
woods are full of game, berries, roots, and 
‘fish. If you know anything of woodcraft 
you can’t starve.” 

“ An’ s-s-sure Tomlin’s Diggin’s isn’t far 
—far off—straight f-f-fornint you,” suid 
j Flinders, going close up to his friends. and 
: whispering, ‘‘ Kape round by Bevan'sGully. 
You e—” 

‘‘Come, none of your whisperin’ to- 

gether!” shouted Stalker. ‘* You’re one of 
us now, Flinders, so say good-bye to your 
| old chums an’ fall to the rear.” 
“Yis, sor,” replied the bidable Flinders, 
! grasping each of his comrades by the hand 
‘and wringing it as he said, “G-g-good- 
| bye, f-f-foolish b-boys (Bevan’s Gully— 
sharp /), {-farewell f-for i-i-iver!” and, 
! covering his face with his bands, burst into 
‘ crocodile’s tears while he fell to the rear. 
' He separated two of his fingers, however, 
; in passing a group of his new comrades, 
in order to bestow on, them a wink which 
produced a burst of subdued laughter. 

Surprised, annoyed, and puzzled, Tom 
Brixton thrust both hands into his trou- 
ser pockets, turned round on his heel, and, 
without uttering a word, sauntered slowly 
away. 

Fred Westly, in a bewildered frame of 
mind, followed his example,.and the two 
friends were sovn lost to view—ewallowed 


| up, a8 it were, ty the Oregon wilderness. 


| 


(To be continued, 


A Holiday on the Thames—Views above Oxford. 
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THE THAMES: FROM OXFORD TO ITS SOURCE. 


| 
| 


ousrow is one of the historic sites of the Upper 
Thames. The ruins stand on the island formed | 
ty the branch of the river running through 
Wytham, and are worth a visit. It was here 
that the celebrated Fair Rosamund lived, and 


here that (according to tradition) she fell a 
Victim to the queen’s jealousy. 

King Henry 1. secms to have done his best 
to protect her from injury. He built her a house 
with a hundred and fifty doors, so curiously 
arranged that no one who was not in the secret | 
«ould enter. But by accident the clew of thread 
which guided the authorised visitor was dropped, 
and by its means Eleanor found the way to her 
tival’s bower. } 

Whether she poisoned her, or whether Rosa- 
rund lived to end her days in Godstow Nun- | 
ters, is uncertain. According to Stow, she was 
taried at Godstow, and these lines were en- | 
graved on her tomb :— 


“* Hic jacet in tuinba Rosa mundi, non Rosa- 
munda ! 
Non redolet, sed olet, qi redolere solet.” 


Not much remains of the nunnery, which is | 
not surprising in view of the fact that tho neigh- / 
baring seat of the Earl of Abingdon is said to 
te partly built from its stones. 

Godstow Lock stands in the cut, and, accord- 
ing to Taunt, there is no lock-kceper. The 
crew, however, found asman there who was fal- | 
filling the usual duties of a lock-keeper, and 
they felt aggrieved. 

* How long is this to go on?” asked Budd ; 
“we might as well be at Marlow, There’s very 
little of the country in its native savagery so 

“I don’t object to a lock-keeper in the wildest 
«f country,” said Figgis; “‘it’s a nuisance to, 
have to get out of your boat. However, you'll 
have plenty of that by-and-by.” 

“How much farther are we to go to-day?” 
asked Martin. 

“* About four miles ; we will take it easy the 
frst day. I think we had better have something 
‘9 eat soon, and do the rest at our leisure in the 
evening.” 

“Of course, there’s a good inn here,” re- 
marked Chariton, ‘* because we don’t want any- 
thing!" 

_ They found a very convenient spot on the 
nizat bank a quarter of a mile above the lock, 
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CHAPTER III. 
and there they had their first meal. The kettle 


was boiled by means of their spirit apparatus, 
which was now brought to a high state of perfec- 


; tion by means of a perforated iron cylinder 


which surrounded it and kept the flame from 
being blown about too much ; the macintoshes 
which covered the bow and stern luggage were 
spread on the ground ; Charlton laid the ‘‘table,” 
whilst Budd cut bread-and-butter, and Figgis 
took a tin of meat between his knees and 
struggled at it with the knife. (Libby, McNeill, 
and Libby’s corned beef is a good brand to eat 
cold, with Worcester sauce. Cut it thin with a 
sharp knife.) Budd finished his work first, and 
began singing @ song ‘‘to try and make the 
kettle join in the chorus,” he said. It soon did, 
and, with the sun still well up in the heavens, 
they had their first meal. 

“‘Now is there anything we want?” asked 
Figgis, when they had finished ; ‘‘ because if 
so, now is our chance, the Trout Inn being not 
far off.” 

“T'vo forgotten one 
gloomily. 

What is it?” 

“*T forgot to make my will before coming this 
adventurous voyage into an unknown country, 
where yon only meet a barge every five minutes, 
and don’t see more than forty people every 
quarter of a mile.’ 

“You had better make it now,” suggested 
Figgis. * 

“All right ! My will is that you fellows wash 
up whilst I look on. Figgis, you shall be sole 
executor.” 

But his will was not witnessed properly, and 
for want of this trifling legal formality he had 
to take his part in cleaning plates and cups. 

After a rest they again started, pulling steadily 
along to King’s Weir. The river was very 
“wriggly,” as Budd called it: it seemed to 
have been unable to make up its mind which 
way to go. 2 

“A regular weir at last!” exclaimed Charl- 
ton. ‘* Now then for adventures!” 

“Wait a bit,” said Figgis, ‘‘there will be 
lenty of weirs by-and-by. for us to smash the 
oat in. We'd better take the rollers here.” 

“Rollers!” exclaimed Budd ; ‘‘ why this is 
the very height of civilisation! Next time I 


thing,” said Budd, 


want pure, unalloyed country I shall pull from 
London Bridge to Westminster !” 

Rollers are, however, an immense convenience, 
especially at places like King's Weir, where the 
weir apparatus is not particularly easy to 
manage. Just after the barrier is there 
is a stream to the right which leads to the 
Oxford Canal, which runs parallel to the Thames 
from this point to Oxford. Large boats and 
launches find the canal the easier means of pro- 
gression. 

There is not much to remark in the way of 
scenery after Godstow is passed. C'assington 
Church spire can be seen on the right soon ; 
then after passing Hagley Pool there is a 
nearly straight course to Eynsham Weir, close 
upon which is Eynsham Bridge. This was the 
stopping-place for the night. The weather 
j looked rather threatening, so the crew resolved 
to spend the night at the village half a mile 
off and leave the Swan in the charge of the man 
at the bridge cottage. This resolution was 


speedily carried out, and sleep did not fail to 
visit their eyes at an early hour. 
(To be continued.) 
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MAZES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


PART 


W: give on page 486 an old friend which | 


can appropriately appear again in this 
connection. 


In Didymus Mountain’s ‘Gardner's Laby- 
rinth ” (a black letter of date 1577) there are 
designs of two mazes, and they are about the 
oldest plans in English that now exist. Here is 
the least complicated of the two. One of the’ 
most recent mazes planted in England is that at 
Mistley Place, near Manningtree, with regard to 
which the Rev. C. F. Norman writes to us: ‘I 
had the maze constructed here about twelve years 
ago. Mr. George Gyles, the well-known Jand- 
scape gardener (then superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Gaidens, South Kensington), 
designed it. Its structure consists of six con- 
centric circles, the outer one being thirty yards 


in diameter, It is made of beech, which has 


VIL. 


this advantage, that the old leaves keep on till 


the mewoones push\them off. It affords great 
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amusement at school treats, and on all other | witnessed its culmination on the cathedral floors, 
occasions when I may lend the grounds for a ; where it typified our lives and did duty for the 


public entertainment.” 


| journey to Palestine, and we leave it at the level 


And with this we will conclude our brief jot- | of the modern conundrum, ‘affording much 


tings of the history of the maze. 


We have seen ; amusement at school treats,” and we trust a 


its rise amongst the cliffs of Gortyna, we have | little to the readers of the Boy's Own Paren. 


MY 


By THE AUTHOR ©: 


CHAPTER XXX.—HOW I PAID OFF A SCORE, 


I stoop staring at the five-pound note 
which Flanagan had left in my hand 
in a state of utter bewilderment. 

My first impulse was to give chase tomy 
benefactor and compel him to take back 
the money. My second was to do nothing 
of the sort, but rejoice with thankful- 
ness over the help thus unexpectedly sent 


me. 

It was little enough I had done to de- 
cerve any one’s kindness, and it was only 
too reasonable to expect to have to get 
myself out of my own troubles. But here, 
like some good fairy, my old Irish school- 
fellow had stepped on to the scene, and 
scnt all those troubles to the right-about 
with a single turn of the hand. 

What rejoicings Jack and I had that 
night over my good fortune! What care- 
ful plans we made for a systematic repay- 
ment of the loan! and how jubilantly I 
looked forward to Landing Hawkesbury 
lick his thirty shillings in the morning ! 

since I had reccived that letter of his 


, wrath had somewhat abated towards | 


FRIEND SMITH. 


F “THE FirtH Form at St. Dominic's,” ETC. 


AND MADE A RATHER AWKWARD DISCOVERY. 


' him. Much as I disliked and suspected 
| him, still I could not feel quite certain that 
| he might not after all have meant well by 
| what he did, however blundering and ob- 
jectionable a way he had taken to show it. 
That, however, did not interfere with my 
satisfaction now at the prospect of being 
quits. 
It was a positive luxury as Jack and I | 
| entered the office next morning to be able 
| to mect his amiable, condescending smile 
in a straightforward way, and not by 
colouring up and looking confused and 
‘ chafing inwardly. 
I was anxious to get the ceremony over 
as soon as possible, and therefore walked 
| straight up to his desk, and, placing the 
, thirty shillings before him, said, in a voice , 
| which I did not trouble to conceal from 
the other clerks present, 

“That’s the thirty shillings you paid 
Wallop for me the other day, Hawkesbury. 
I’m much obliged for the loan ‘of it.” 

If some one had informed him he was to | 
start in five minutes for the North Pule he | 


could not have looked more amazed or 
taken aback. Nothing evidently had been 
farther from his thoughts than that I 
should be able to repay the loan, and to 
have it here returned into his hands before 
I had been his debtor a week fairly asto- 
nished him. 

His face darkened suddenly into an ex- 
pression very unusual with him, as he 
looked first at the money, then at me. 

However, I gave him no time to say 
anything, but hurried off to my desk, feel- 
ing—for thie first time since my return to 
Hawk Street-—that there was not a man at 
the office I dared not look in the face. 

As I expected, he sidled up to me at the 
first opportunity. 

“Batchelor,” said he, “you must really 
take the money back. Iamsure you must 
want it. I should be quite uncomfortable 
to feel I was depriving you of it.” 

And so saying, he actually laid the two 
coins down on my desk. 

“Thank you,” I began; ‘ but if—” 

‘Please don’t talk so loud,” said he: 
| «I would rather everybody didn’t hear.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ kindly take the money 
off my desk. It's yours.” 

‘But really, Batchelor, I don’t feel com- 
fortable—”’ 

“I do,” I interrupted. 

“TI am sure you're not in a position to 
afford it,” said he. ‘Excuse my asking, 
but—” 

‘TI suppose you'd like to know where I 
got it from,” said I, irritated at his per- 
sistency. ‘* You will be surprised to hear 
I didn't stcal it, and equally surprised ‘to 
hear I have no notion of gratifying your 
curiosity.”’ 

I was perfectly amazed at my own hardi- 
hood _in thus addressing the fellow. But 
now I had paid him I was afraid of him no 
more. He was too much put out to keep 
up his chronic smile as he said, 

“I hardly expected to be spoken to in 
this way by you, Batchelor, after all tbat. 
has happened. If you had been left to 
yourself I’m sure you would not have 
spoken so, but your friend Smith appears. 
to have a special spite against me.” 

I was tempted to retort, but did not, and 
he went back pensively to his desk, taking 
the money with him. 

The remainder of the five-pound note: 
served to discharge my debts to the Twins, 
and to Tucker, the pastrycook, and 
Weeden, the tobacconist. The two last I 
paid myself; the first I sent by Double- 
day, not wishing to encounter again the 
familiar herocs of the ‘‘ usual lot.” 

It was with a light heart and a sense of 
burden removed from my life that I re- 
turned that evening to the lodgings, 
whither Jack had preceded me. 

On my arrival I found him in a state of 
uneasiness. 

“Very queer,” said he, “Billy’s not 
turned up. He was to be here at seven 
and it’s now half-past; I never knew him 
late before.” 

“Very likely he's had some unexpected. 
customers to detain him,’’ I said. 

“Not likely. Billy wouldn’t be late for 

an appointment hereif the Prince of Wales 
himself came to get his boots blacked.” 
“*What can have become of him, then ?” 
I said. 
“T wish I knew, 
into trouble.” é 
We waited another half-heur and no 
Billy appeared. Smith looked more and 
mere ai ns. 


Tm afraid he's got 


“Tt 
Ino}; 


Inolk 


said he, “ wo'd better go and 
fof hin Fredy yh to you suy 2°? 
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“Ill come, certainly,” said I; * 
Shere do you expect tofind him?” bias 
fe i there is no sign of him in Style 
haactioe Gece Re Il be in the court where 
5 a lively recollection of my last 
Tete that aristocratic thoroughfare. 
ut d not wish to seem unwilling to 
mapPany Jack in his quest. Only I 
mther hoped we should find our man—or 
boy—in Style Street. 

But that we did not do. 
suwhich he was wont to establish his box 
was there, bare and unoccupied except for 
the scrawling letters and sums traced out 
with his finger-tip. High or low he was 

not to be found in Style Strect. 


We went on.in the growing dark to- | 


wards the court. 

“Do you know the house he lives at?” 

“Tm not sure,” said Jack. 

“Do you know what name to inquire 

for 2? 

“No, only Billy,” said Jack. 

“ Don’t you think,” said I, “it's rather 
ualikely we shall come across him in a 
crowded court like that, knowing neither 
the name nor the house where he ives?” 

“ Let us try, anyhow,” said Jack 

We went on and soon reached the well- 

known “slum.” I must confess honestly 
I would rather not have entered. Last 
time we had been there one of us had been 
struck by smallpox, and both had had to 
ran for our lives, and it seemed to me— 
perhaps my illness had made me a coward 
—that we were running an unnecessary 
risk now by plunging into it just becauee 
Billy Lapp2ned to be an hour late for an 
aprointmeut, 

However, Jack twas determined, and T 
was determined to stick by Jack. 

When we first entered, the court was as 
before, swarming with men and women and 
children, and in the crowd we passed some 
way unnoticed. 

Presently, however, Jack stopped and 
asked a woman, 

“Do you know in what house a little 
boy called Billy who blacks boots lives?” 

The woman, who was engaged in sewing 
a black steeve on to an old grey coat, 
looked up sharply, and demanded, 

“* What do you want to know for?” 

“I want to see him,” said Jack. 

“What do you want to see him for?” 

“He didn’t come to the ragged school 
to-night.” i 

The woman flared up. 

“We don’t want none of your ragged 
schools! You go and teach yourself man- 
ners—that’s what you'd better do, and 
don’t come nosing about here—as if we 
couldn’t get on without a parcel of snuffing 
young prigs like you to tell us what to do. 
That's what I think of you.” 

And the honest British matron tossed 
her head in a huff, and went on with her 
patchwork. 

“If everybody was as honest as you,” 
said Jack—where the sly dog learned the 
art of flattery I can’t imagine—‘‘ no one 
would interfere. But we are afraid Billy’s 
mother is not very good to him.” 

The woman looked up again as if not 
quite sure what to make of this speech. 
But Jack looked so much in earnest that 
she said, shortly, 

“You're about right there. I'ma poor 
woman, but I hope I know better than to 
make a beast of myself to my own childer.” 

Then she knew Billy, and could tell us 
where he lived after all. 

Jack began, almost confidentially, 

“Do you think—” 


The flagstone | 


away. 

About half way up the court, however, 

s further stoppage occurred. 
; .This was occasioned by the appearance 
_ of another stranger in the court besides 
, ourselves—a clergyman, who, with a small 
but offenceless crowd at his heels, was 
making 8 grand tour of the various houses 
and flats. 

He was a tall, kindly-looking man, with 
hair just turning white, who looked like a 
man who did not spare himself or live for 
himself, He had a pleasant word for 
everybody, however unpleasant and unpro- 
mising they might seem, and bore all the 
remarks and jests of unfricndly loafers 
with great good-humour and composure. 

The sight of him in the midst of our 
difficulties was most welcome. We quick- 
ened our steps to meet him. The knot of 
roughs who were following us looked on 
this as a rout, and set up a yell of defiance. 
Others, seeing us walking rapidly away, 
joined in the demonstration, and one or 
two, not content with following us with 
their voices, followed us with stones, 

Just as we came up to the clergyman a 
stone intended for one of us whizzed past my 
ear, and struck him on the cheek. Henorer 
moved a muscle, or even looked to see 
where it came from, but walked on to 
meet us. 

“Oh! sir,” said Jack, stepping forward, 
‘we're so glad to meet you. We're look- 


ing for a littie boy called Billy, who lives 
in this court, who generally comes to our 
ragged school, but wasn’t there this cven- 
ing. He’s a shoeblack. Do you know 
where he lives?” 

“TI wish I could tell you,” said the 
clergyman, “ but this is my first visit here. 
Where is your school?” 

‘Oh, it’s not properly a school, but 
Billy. and sometimes one or two others 
come to our lodgings, and learn to write 
and read. He has never missed before. 
That's what makes me fear something is 
wrong.” 

At that moment the object of our search 
stood before us, with his usual grin wider 
than ever. 

““What cheer, blokes?” was his greet- 
ing. ‘Oh, ’ere, governor, I reckon you're 
a-goin’ to turn me up ’cos I wasn’t af the 
racket school. But my old gal, she’s a- 
missin’. She’s always a-skylarkin’ some- 
wheres: she is, and I was a-lookin’ for 

er.” 

“Have you found her?” asked Jack, 
whose pleasure at finding his young 
protégé was unconcealed. 

“Found ’er! No; but I knows where 
she is.” 

“Where?” 

“In the station, for smashin’ winders. 
Ain’t she a wonner 2” 

“My poor boy!” said the clergyman, 
sympathisingly. 

“Ga on! I ain’t your boy. Don't 
know yer, I'm this ‘ere bloke’s chap, and 
I ain’t a-goin’ to be larned by no one 
else.” 

It was impossible to avoid smiling at 
this frank declaration, seriously as it was 
uttered. 


““When did your mother get into 
trouble?” asked Jack. 

“This very afternoon, bless er old ’art. 
She was on the fly all yesterday, a-goin’ 
on anyhow. So I comes round afore the 
racket school to see if she was a-coolin’ 
down, and, there! if she 'adn’t hooked it! 
I ’as a good look up and down the court, 
but she’d walked. So I cuts to the nighest 
station, and sees a pal o’ mine outside. 
‘It's all right,’ says he; ‘she’s in there,’ 
meaning the lock-up. ‘Wot was she up 
to?’ says I. ‘ Winders agin,’ hesays. So 
she’s all safe, she is.” 

“T tell you what it is, Billy,” said 
Smith, “I’m afraid you let her spend the 
money you get for blacking boots on 
drink. That’s what gets her into trouble.” 

‘That ain’t no concern of yourn,” said 
Billy. Then, suddenly correcting himself, 
he added, ‘‘ Leastways it ain’t no concern 
of these here two blokes. Mister, I say, 
governor, is it too late for to learn me to- 
night ?” 

“ Yes, it’s too late to-night; but we'll 
have the school to-morrow instead. Where 
will you live while your mother’s away?” 

“Oh, ain’t you funny!” said the boy, 
with a grin. ‘As if chap like me lived 
anywheres!”” 

“Well,” said Jack, taking my arm, and 
not desirous to prolong the discussion, 
“mind you turn up to-morrow, Billy.” 

“No fears,” cried Billy, with a grin, 
accompanying us for a step or two, walk- 
ing on his hands. 

“That's a most extraordinary lad,” said 
the clergyman. 

“There's a lot of good in him,” said 
Smith. 

“And you are doing your best to bring 
it out,” said the clergyman. 

‘Which way are you going?” said he, 
when presently with no further adventure 
we had got through the court. 

“‘To Drury Lane,” said I. 

‘‘Ah, down this street. That's my way 
too. Will you just come into my house 
and have a bit of supper ?”” 

Jack never liked accepting invitations, 
but there was something so friendly and 
simple-minded about this clergyman that 
it would almost have seemed rude to 
say no. 

‘This is quite a new part of the town to 
me,” said he, as we walked along. ‘“‘I 
suppose you know it well?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘ we lived close here for 
some months.” 

‘I wish you lived here still,” he said. 
“I want workers of your sort in my new 
parish.” 

He insisted on including me in his com- 
pliments, little knowing how little I de- 
served them. 

“My walk this evening,” said he, ‘is 
really the first serious voyage of discovery 
I have made in my parish, and the result 
is not very encouraging. It seems a very 
low neighbourhood, worse a good deal 
than I expected. However, there will be 
all the more to do.” 

There was something so modest and yet 
so resolute in the way he spoke that we 
both liked bim. 

His house, a dull-looking City rectory, 
was at the end of the street, and here we 
halted. 

“We're rather in a state of confusion 
here,” said he, as he rang the bell, ‘we 
only moved in this weck. So you must 
take us as you find us.” 

We entered and were ushered into a 
pleasant parlour, which appeared to be the 
only completely furnished room at present. 
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“Ts Mr. Edward at home?” asked our 
host of the servant. 

“Yes, sir, he’s upstairs.” 

«« Ask him tocome down,” said he, ‘‘ and 
bring in supper.” 

He explained to us that Edward was his 
son, whom he would like us to know. 

“I’m often sorry for him,” said the 
father; ‘he has no mother, and I am too} 
much occupied to be much with him. I 
wish he had some good friends in Lordon.” 

H+ emphasised the word good as much 


as to say that some of his son’s friends|to be a hypocrite an 


were not very desirable. 

The servant brought in sup, 
that Master 
presently. 

Meanwhile, our host chatted pleasantly, 
chiefly about his parish and his plans for | 
improving it. I could not help admiring 
him more and more as he went on. He! 
was not, to all appearance, a very clever | 
man, but there was an honest ring about 
all he said which made me feel that had I ; 
only known him in the months past I 
might have been spared many of my 
follies and troubles. ! 

At last there was a step in the hall out- 
side, and the door opened. What was our | 


, and said 
Edward would be down 


held in Edward, the good clergyman’s son 
—Hawkesbury ! 

Our consternation, however, hardly ex- 
ceeded his, on seeing who his father's 
visitors were. And as for the clergyman 
himeelf, the sight of our mutual astonish- 
ment fairly took him aback. 

It was half a minute at lIcast before any 
one could sufficiently recover his surprise 
to speak. During the interval my great 
fear was how Smith would act. I knew 
he detested Hawkesbury and believed him 
a deceiver, and I 
knew too that he was rarely able to contain 
himself when face to face with the fellow. 
How he would behave now, a guest in the 
father’s house, I could not imagine. Fool 
that I was! I was always doubting my 
friend! 

‘“Why, how is this,” said Mr. Hawkes- 
bury, ‘ you seem to know one another?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘ Hawkesbury here is at 
Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s with Smith 
and me.” 

‘How very curious,” said the clergyman; 
“‘and to be sure, I neither knew your 
names nor you mine. Well, as you all 
know one another, I needn’t introduce 

ou.” 


uimazement and consternation when we be- 


“Father,” said Hawkesbury, standing 


still at the door, ‘‘I want to speak to you 
#& moment, please.”” 

“Yes, presently; but come in now, 
“Edward, we are waiting to begin supper. 
Now, what an odd coincidence to come 
across you in this way.” 

‘I want to speak to you, father,” again 
said Hawkesbury. 

The futher looked vexed as he turned 
towards his son. 

Smith rose at the same moment and said, 
holding out his hand to Mr. Hawkesbury, 

“T think, if you will excuse us, we had 
better go, sir.” 

‘What, before supper! why, how is 
this?” 

“TI think your son would rather not 
have us here,” said Jack, solemnly. 

The father looked in amazement, first at 
us, then at bis son, whe once more asked to 
speak to his father. 

The good man, in evident bewilderment, 
begged us to excuse him for a moment. 
But Jack, taking my arm once more, said, 
before our host could leave the room, 

“Good night, sir. Thank you for your 
kindness.” 

And before I well knew where I was, we 
were standing out in the street. 


(To be continued.) 


Hawkesbury again! 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


CHAPTER XII.—SUNRISE ON THE SEA—A SAIL ON THE W! 


THER BOW—CLEARING FOR ACTION 


HE FIGHT. 


\ ‘ORNING broke, and clouds and sky and 

wind and sea all combined gave pro- | 
mise of finer weather, not to say a glorious 
day. Stanley O'Grahame had been up! 
betimes. His mind had become possessed 
of the idea, how formulated he could not 
tell, that, in some way or other, the sturdy 
two-masted dhow that they had lately 
given chase to, but lost with the fall of 
night, would have something to do with 
his future life, or, at all events, be in some 
way connected with his interests. For 
Stanley was imbued with a little of that 
strange superstition which is never wholly 
absent from the minds and characters of 
those whose ey lives have been spent 
among the wild mountain scenery of 
vomantic Scotland. And strange it is, but | 
<zue, that these presentiments are some- 


| events which they forebode. 


\ 


= “Nor did he stop until he had reached the main truck.” 


times—nay, often, followed by the very 
Stanley was 
up and treading the deck long before the 
sun appeared. The storm was over to all 
intents and purposes. The wind still blew | 
down in gusts, but there were long lulls be- | 
tween each blast that spoke volumes to 
the experienced sailor. The sea still fret- | 
ted and chafed and foamed, but the waves 
that had been hills high were now but 
houses high, and the good ship took on 
board no more water. 

Then up arose the sun, 
heralded by long strips of 
crimson clouds. 

“Up leapt the sun out of the sea.” Nay, 
reader, these are no words of mine. Ihave 
spent years cruising in tropical waters, and 
I never yct saw the sun leap all at once up 


its coming 


amber and 


out of the sea in the morning, nor sink as 
suddenly at setting time. Books and 
stories written by fresh-water sailors tell 
you there is no twilight in the tropics, that 
darkness follows sunset quick as a hand- 
clap. Believe them not; there always is a 
short twilight, both morning and evening. 

The sun rose, and the gold and crimson 
clouds changed into silver, and the clouds 
in the west that had been grey before 
turned scarlet and yellow. The horizon 
was a shifting one still, and every moment 
a wave secmed to wash the great red sun 
quite out of existence, but soon it defied 
them, and as it mounted higher it was al- 
most impossible to look along the path 
that his beams made 'twixt the Tonitru 
and the east, for the crimson glory 
dazzled the eyes and almost made the brain 
reel. The still breaking wave-tops were 
dyed in the light, and the rippled sides of 
each wave shone and glittered like ‘ coals 
of living fire.” 

Who could look on such a scene as this, 
after a night of storm and tempest, and 
not believe that the Supreme Being who 
tuled on high loved all things here below! 
From some such thoughts as these Stanley 
O’Grahame, standing by the main rigging, 
was roused by the cheerful voice of his 


captain. 
‘What! Mr. O’Grahame!” said the 
latter. ‘‘ Well, if I had been you I would 


have stuck to my bammock for hours yet.” 
“Good morning, sir,” replied Stanley, 
lifting his cap. ‘‘I don't usually get up 
so soon, but I was thinking about that 
light we saw last night.” 
“T know,” said Captain Orbistone ; 
‘and you are longing to stretch your legs, 


‘aren’t you? And have a good look round ? 


Oh, I know what you merchant sailors are. 
Well, well, away aloft you go. But if you 
do’ see anything, come quietly down and 
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tell me. I think that fellow of mine in 
the forctop isn’t quite awake yet.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Stanley, smiling. 

And away he went spinning spider-like 
up the rigging, for a wonderful fellow was 
Stanley considering bis great length. 

The storm of the previous night had come 
on quite suddenly about dusk, so there had 
been no time to strike royal masts. And 


now, not content with going into the high- | 
est top, Stanley, when ratlincs would take | 


him no farther, simply edged a leg and an 
arm round cérnerways, as it were, and next 
moment he was shinning up the bare pole, 
very much to Captain Orbistone’s amuse- 
ment, and the delight of the brave blue- 
jackets around the fox’le. Nor did he stop 
until he had reached the main truck. Then 
he had a good look round. 

He was down on deck aguin in less than 
five minutes. 

“An immensely large two-masted 
dhow,” he reported, ‘‘on our weather bow.” 

‘That is she,” said the captain. 

“ Foretop there! ” he roared. 

‘Ay, ay, sir!”? 

“See anything of a sail on the weather 
bow 2" 

A long pause. 

“There is no such thing. sir.” 

** Where are your eyes?” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Stanley, ‘‘ but 
they would need to be good ones. She 
must be a good three miles off, and even 
from my position I could only raise her 
rigging.” 

The captain said nothing more; he paced 
the deck rapidly once or twice, then sent 
Midshipmite MacDermott for the engineer 
and the first-lieutenant. 

Both officers appeared looking somewhat 
sleepy, with frock coats buttoned suspi- 
ciously near the neck. : 

“We can’t go a bit closer to the wind, 
you see,” Stanley heard the lieutenant say, 
after some minutes’ conversation carried 
on ina lower key. ‘She is to windward 
of us now, and if the breeze holds she'll 
keep there.” : 

“Well, bother it all!” said the captain, 
laughing, ‘ we'll get up steam.” 

‘“Ay, we can do that,” said the lieuten- 
ant, also laughing. 

It needed but small encouragement at 
any time to make young Pendragon laugh. 
With his round, beardless face, and his fair 
curly hair, he looked little more than a 
boy; and as, instead of the usual French 
peak to his cap, he had one of those—now 
nearly out of fashion—that lie close over 
the brow, the boyish appearance was still 
more pronounced. 

“We can get up steam, sir,” he said; 
“but we mustn't forget two things, sir.” 

‘What are they, Mr. Pendragon ? ” 

“The first is,” said Pen, as he was always 
called in the mess, ‘‘that she hasn’t seen 
us yet; those chaps don’t keep much of an 
outlook from their stump-heads.”” 

‘‘No,” gaid the captain. 
dress isn’t quite suitable for going aloft. 


* As well send an old woman aloft as an 


Arab. Well?” 

“Second is,’ continued the lieutenant, 
“that she can sail as quick as we can 
sterm—in this sea, anyhow.” 

The captain bit his lip with vexation. 

‘*You're right,” he said. ‘ That dhow 
isa bad one. She'll keep full if she sees 
us, and we know what dhows can do 
before the wind.” 


Fly,” said Pendragon, emphatically— | 


“fly, dance, dive, anything that ship can 
ao, and a deal more.” 


‘Keep her close-hauled, then, Mr. Pen- 


“The Arab! 


dragon, for a little bit, and clear away our 
old sixty-four; perhaps she'll want a taste 
of that to bring her to her senses.” 

| Perhaps,” replied Pendragon, ‘if we 
get near enough.” 

If the dhow had not seen them at the 
time this conversation took place, it was 
not long ere she did. She.then altered 
her course, keeping nearer. to the wind, 
and, somewhat to the surprise of the offi- 
cers of the Tonitru, began speedily to 
increase her distance from the cruiser. 

And so the morning sped away till six 
bells in the forenoon watch, then some- 
thing very fortunate for the Tonitru | 
occurred—the wind shifted round a point 
or two against the sun, and fell consider- 
ably in force. 

The captain of the Tonitru rubbed his 
hands, and walked more briskly than ever. 
Pen’s face was wreathed with smiles. Mid- 
shipmite Mac, his mother’s ‘“ darlingest 
boy,” went down below to write a letter | 
home, the clerk prepared to take shorthand | 
notes, the doctor went to the dispensary and | 
pulled out some ominous-looking bundles 
of tow and bandages, and a long flat 
mahogany box, not unlike a duelling-case. 
The dispensary opened on to the steerage, 
so the doctor put the tow and bandages at 
the corner of the counter; then he opened 
the case and had a look at some awfully 
sharp knives, which, with a smile of grim 
satisfaction, he placed ‘‘ handy,” with a 
bottle of wine and a bucket of water, where 
neither would tumble down with the ship's 
motion. Then he sent the steward for 
Snade, who was off duty, and told him 
that in the event of a fight he looked to 
him for some help. 

The boy Green was here, there, and 
everywhere, comforting the men by assur- 
ing them that he knew as much about 
amputating limbs as the surgeon, and that 
he would do af he could for them. 

Meanwhile steam had been got up, and 
the men were ordered dinner an hour 
sooner than usual ; and by-and-by, 

‘‘ Birr-rr-rr-rr” went the drum, and 
“*birr-rr-rr” a second time. 

The men did not wait for the third 
rattle; in two minutes, if not less, every 
man Jack fore and aft was at his post, and 
there was silence on the decks of the 
Tonitru. 

While the men stand to their guns await- 
ing orders, and all is expectancy and 
eagerness fcr the coming fray, let.me go 
back a short way in my story, and tell you 
how Stanley O’Grahame came to be on 
board this gallant cruiser, and in what , 
capacity he was serving. This I can do in 
a very few sentences. So pray read them. | 

Stanley, then, had quite fulfilled all his 
intentions with regard to his visits to his 
mother and sister, and across the Atlantic , 
to his uncle. I must leave you to imagine ! 
the kind of welcome he got from each. 

He worked his passage out to New | 
York accompanied by Cooke, whom he 
took along with him to Beaumont Park. 
He told his uncle whither he meant to go, i 
namely, to the shores of Africa, and Sambo 
received with joy the same intelligence and 
begged hard to be allowed to accompany 
the young master, as he called Stanley. 
In this matter Captain Mackinlay was 
obdurate. Perhaps he did not, even for 
Stanley’s sake, wish to part with so good 
and faithful a servant. But Sumbo’s last 
words to Stanley were these : 

“When you go, I get round de ole 
gemlam nicely, I do. You sec byme by. 

, I follow you plenty quick.” 


hame did not forget to visit his good 
cousin, and thence by merchant veseel as 
second mate, Cooke being first, straight to 
Zanzibar. 

Here be was permitted to leave hig 
vessel, Cooke, with whom Stanley O'’Gra- 
hame was exceedingly sorry to part, re- 
turning in her, his ship laden with sugar 
and apices. 

What to do in this strange wild city, 
Stanley for atime did not know. He was 
wandering aimlessly one day in the 
suburbs, when he found two officers having | 
an altercation with some half-dozen spear- | 
armed savages. Somali Indians they were, 
but as neither party could understand a 
word the others said, the matter was likely 
to end where it stood, unless indeed they 
came to blows, which they seemed very 
likely to. ? 

Stanley's knowledge of African dialects 
taught him by his dusky friend Sambo, 
stood him in good stead here. He begged 
respectfully to be allowed to act as inter- 
preter, and, his offices being accepted, he 


' did this so effectually that the dispute was 


specdily settled. 

One of these officers was Captain Orbis- 
tone of the Tonitru, the other his surgeon, 
and. the matter cnded thus: Stanley 
O’Grahame was appointed, much to his 
joy, interpreter to the cruiser on whose 
decks we now find him. If the truth be 
told, the captain thought he had made a 
very good bargain; he soon found out 
Stanley’s worth and the sterling stuff of 
which he was made, and, although only a 
supernumerary, Stanley was at his own 
request drilled in gunnery, and in all th. 
duties of a man-o’-war sailor officer, and. 
being a gentleman, was admitted an 
honorary member of the ward-room_mess. 

Just one word more. Stanley O'Gra- 
hame had no charge of a watch, of course, 
nor any charge of a boat, but he was told 
off to Midshipmite Mac’s, and he always 
went in this cheeky little mite’s boat, and 
he soon got to find out that he and not the 
mite was in reality in charge. Besides all 
this— But stay, the firimg has begun. 
Pendragon is stationed in the foretop to 
watch the result of each shot. 

The first fell far too short, nor did they 
ricochet along the water as they might 
have done, to the damage of the dhow's 
hull, had the sea been smoother. 

Up till now the man-o’-war had been 
gaining on the dhow, but that wily vessel 
changed her tactics, filled, and kept away, 
and though this manwuvre brought her 
for a time closer to the fire of the Tonitru’s 
great bow gun, she soon profited by her 
daring and got out of reachgntirely. 

Then the Tonitru ceased fring, and tho 
captain was fain to fall back upon the 
skill of the engineer. 

“‘T must get in within shooting distance - 
of that dhow,” he told that officer, whon:, 
he had sent for to the bridge. 

“T'll do all Ican, sir,” said the enginecr, 
‘short of endangering our lives by burst- 
ing the boilers.” 

“ That's a good fellow,” said the captain, 
“go and do it. No fear of the boilers.” 

Little Mite Mac was in the steerage us 
the engineer passed down. 

“TI say, you know,” said Mac, ‘‘we 


must Bet alongside that dhow somehow. 
I’m full of fight. I'd like to face any 
number. Now suppose you tie down 


ine ently valve and I come and sit on it ? 
The engineer pinched his ear for him and 
went on. Then the mite went away to 


| Back to Glasgow, where Stanley O’Gra- 


tantalise- the clerk. 


\ 


b Ivouldn’t be you for the world,” said 

@ mite, «© Fancy standing beside the 
apten all the time of a Seadly battle 
eee notes! How your hand must 
he eandhow your teeth must chatter all 

etme; and then there is no chance of 
runing down below, you know, and if you 
hsppen to—? 

Brrang ‘ 

“ Auother shot,” cried the mite, ‘‘they’re 
ait again. I’m off. But when t’other 
flow begins to tire then I’ll come below, 
and finish the letter to my own dear mum. 
Thatll be only dutiful, you know.” 

Brrang ! 

Stil another shot from the Tonitru’s 
bow gun. And now the doctor, who was 
standing on the companion ladder, heard a 
distant echo, as it, were. 

ape he thought; ‘we are firing 
shell.” 

The deck was not the doctor’s place, but 
he could not now resist the temptation to 
mun up. No, that echo was no far-off 
barsting shell, but the dhow had positively 
hove to, cleared for action, and commenced 
to return the fire of her Majesty's cruiser 
Tonitru t 

The captain seemed incapable for the 
xoment of believing his senses. He had 
tan up the rigging to make sure. The | 


mcn were dancing for joy, and when a ; the noise of the hand-spikes nothing was | our cutlasscs. 


round shot fell close to the ship, Pen, in the 
foretop stretched both his arms out towards ; 
it ia the way a Frenchman does when wel- 
coming a friend. 

A few minutes after this Captain Orbi- 
stone called his principal officers together 
on the quarterdeck, and in.a few bricf 
sentences explained to them his plan of 
attack. There was no word of defence. 
He knew his fellows, and before to-day he 
had heard their cultomses and pikes clat- 
tering in anger against swords, 

“We'll fight her,” he said, “in good 
old-fashioned style.” | 

‘© And glad of the chance,” said Pen, 
rabbing his hands in glee. © 

“* Well, then, Mr. Pendragon, there is no | 
time for talk. We'll go alongside. Pepper 
her rigging as much as you please while we 
are doing 80, but remember, not a shot in | 


berhull. Get grappling gear ready—kedge | 
anchors, soything.” 
I understand you, sir,” ‘said the lieu- ; 


tenant, pausing just 2 moment, “that we 
ar not to fire into her hull.” 

“You do, Mr. Pendragon,” was the 
reply. ‘I have good reasons for believing | 
that that is no common slave dhow. She! 
istoo far south for your northern Arab. She | 
:s well armed, and she bas white men— 
‘paniards probably—on board, Their in- 
tention, doubtless, is to slip off to Cuba, if 
they can.”” 

“They never will,” answered the lieu- 
‘nant. Then, in a voice of command, 

“Stand by port and starboard guns.” 

That dhow seemed to bear a charmed 
life for the next ten or fifteen minntes, 
iaring which time the cruiser was “going 
ir her,” as little Mac called it, at full 
seed. Not a shot save one struck her. 
That one tore through her bulwarks right 
-ft, and considering the confusion it created 
aust bave done deadly execution. The 
‘how fired so well that the Tonitru’s 
cing was damaged, and more than one 
n borne bleeding below. The former 
row began to divine the intention of the 
‘mis, for she ceased firing, and our fel- 
“avs on the Tonitru sould tee them busily 
-2ga ge reading slong the top of the 
eae those horrible neta, a kind of de-- 
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life of many a gallant man in these seas. 
But the Tonitru was prepared for every- ; 
thing. All hatches were battened down 
that could be conveniently closed. Our 
brave mien needed no back door for es- 
cape. They meant to win, or die at their 
posts. 

Idonotthink that even Captain Orbistone 
had ever seen so large a dhow, certainly 
not one so crowded with armed men. 
Mostly fierce-looking Arabs they were— 
tall, spare, wild fellows, stripped half- 
naked, their long dark hair knotted up| 
behind their heads, and brandishing spear . 
and sword and gun. 

There was on that dhow a fire burning 
amidships, and on it a cauldron of immense ; 
size. It was filled with boiling cocoa-nut \ 
oil, and it was intended to be used in re- 
pelling British boarders. 

But Pen had seen it and reported the 
matter to the captain, and for a minute or 
two way was stopped on the Tonitru. 

“Plant a shot there,” said the captain 
quietly to his best gunner, whom he had 
taken on the bridge to speak to. 

The man went away with a heart swelling 
with manly pride. ‘Heaven nerve my 
hand,” he said to himself. 

The gunner took aim, giving directions 
as he did so to the men with one arm. Bar 


heard, for no one moved on deck, so intense | 
was the excitement. Now the gunner is 
leaning forward lanyard in hand, 


j fired, but 


401 
“ There is silence deep as death, 

And the boldest holds his breath, 

For a time—” 

Crash! goesthe armstrong. In the very 
centre of that dhow’s deck lands the shot, 
and well it does its deadly work. The 
Arabs are hoist with their own petard. 
There is now no more chance of their de- 
luging our brave fellows with boiling oil. 

But sec, smoke and flame begin to rise 
from the dhow’s deck, while down on her. 
like bloodhound thirsting for his prey, 
rushes the Tonitru. 

There is no time to lose. There is fire 
on the dhow, and those armed Arabs seem 
somehow to be dancing among it, and 
the thought that that fire may extend 
below among the poor manacled slaves 
nerves every arm, steels every heart, on 
board the cruiser from the captain down- 
wards. 

She is alongside; she rasps, she bumps 
against the dhow; the dhow’s bulwarks 
crash and break with the violence of the 
collision, Everything is done quickly but 
quietly by our fellows. The ships are 
lashed together, spears are thrust through 
the network at our men, and shots are 

spear-heads are smashed, shots 
are  bartiod with terrible precision, and 
the network itself is hacked in pieces by 
Then there is a ringing 
British cheer, and, defying all opposition, in 
one moment more we are on board, 
(To be continued.) 
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Il—SCREENS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By Frep 


MILLER. 


(Continued from page 480.) 


ITH regard to the work to fill up the screen 
a few words may be desirable. Japanese 


W 


| gold paper, sold at many furniture shops, and at 


Lasenby, Liberty, and Uo.’s, Regent Street, makes 
very handsome screens. You will need stretchers 
made of about three-eighth stuff. These will 
not require mortising and tenoning, indeed the 


ZZ 
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Fig. 


wool would be too thin to admit of its being 
done. All you need do is to cut away half the 
thickness of the side and half the thickness of 
the crossbars and glue them together. If this 
be done accurately the joint so formed is strong 
and neat, and may be further strengthened by 
driving two or three nails and riveting them at 
the back ; or you might make panels to fit the 
frames of three-eighth stuff by glueing two or 
more pieces together, and when dry paste the 
paper on to them. 

The framework should fit nicely in the screen 
as shown at p, Fig, 5, two crossbars being ne- 
cessary. A section of the joint is shown at 


imee against boarders, that has cost us the 


Fig. 5a. Whatever be the material, whether | 


paper or fabric, care must be exercised in 
stretching it on the frames to avoid puckers, 

If a fabric be the material employed, have it 
cut so that it can be tacked on the edge and not on 
the flat part of the stretcher. Tack one side first, 
then the other side, and finally each end. The 
same can be done with the Japanese gold leather- 
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paper, which is sold twenty inches and three fect 
wide, and in pieces of twelve yards, price 15s. 
per piece of twelve yards the narrow width and 
358. the wider. Some shops will cut half a 
piece, but if two or three clubbed together it 
would perhaps be more to your advantage to buy 
the twelve yards, There are a variety of pat- 
terns, some of them cxvcllent in design, and all 
of them are handsome and exceedingly rich- 
looking. If ordinary paper be used, as in 
making a scrap screen, it will be necessary to 
stretch canvas over the frames first and paste the 
paper on this. We need hardly say that you 
must cover the stretchers ou both sides, thou: ': 
not necessarily with the.saiue material, 
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When your stretchers are covered back and 
‘front put them in the screen, fastening them in 
with the beads. It would perhaps be as well 
not to hinge your screen until your panels and 
stretchers are beaded in, as having each leaf 
:separate makes it less awkward to move about 


details are given in Fig. 8. The end spindles 
(2, Fig. &) must be rather larger than the rest, 
as they have to support the mail (3). The smaller 
spindles (1) must have dowels (4) top and bot- 
tom, and corresponding holes in ‘the top of 
screen and rail to receive them. 


working along the top of the rail, make corre. 
sponding marks on the side cf the screen. Con- 


tinue these marks under the side of the rail and 
the top of the screen, and these will give you the 
diameters of the holes ; divide the width of the 
rail and the top of the screen by running your 


‘on your bench, and will facilitate the tacking in | 
-of your beads. You can buy nails for beads, | 
They are fine straight nails not unlike miniature | 
French nails, and are made in brass and iron. | 
We have given in Fig. 7 a very nico finish to | 
a screcn in what is known as a “‘ peg-rail,” | 
consisting of a number of turned spindles fas- 
tened in to the top of the screen on one side, 
aud 8 narrow rail on the other. The full-size | 


The great thing to be observed is to get the 
holes in the rail exactly opposite the holes in the 
crossbar of the screen. To effect this fasten the 
larger spindles at cither end, and having got out 
the rail (3, Fig. 8), which should be the same 
width as the diameter of the smaller spindles, 
mortise it (4A) into the square block (5). Mark 
off where the spindles will be inserted in the 
rail along the front edge, and with your square 


Original Fret-work Designs for Paneis, 


gauge along and you will thus have the centre 
of the holes. 

These holes are best made with a ‘centre 
bit.” It consists of a wooden handle somewha 
like a half circle in shape, called a ‘‘ stock,” anc 
with a place to insert the ‘‘ bits,” as they an 
called. These bits can be had all sizes from tl 
finest gimlet to two-inch circles. We did no 
@ention it in our fitst article because the ex 
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ense is somewhat heavy, a stock costing about 
2s, and the bits about 6d. each. 


In cutting owt the wood for your spindles see 


Fig. 8. 


hat it is all from the seme thickness of stuff. 

You want about five-eighths for the smaller 

spindles and one inch for larger ones. Cut them 

into the proper lengths, and if you cannot get 
them tumed. by a friend or do them yourself, 
send them to a turner with a drawing of what 
you require. 
alvays effective and well worth the outlay. 

We shall reserve our remarks about staining, | 
vanishing, and polishing wood for a future 
atticle, as this is a subject better treated alone.» 

In conclusion let me impress upon my readers 

‘ht as the most sumptuous building is but an 

usregate of pieces, so a piece of cabinet-work, | 

however elaborate, is but the collection of a 

umber of units into one. Many readers may | 
| uy as they look at the cuts Sccompenyiy this | 
utile, “I am sure I shan’t be able to make 
| aything so elaborate as that,” forgetting that 
shen the complete work is resolved into its | 
everal parts it is surprising how simple the | 
thing becomes. 

We have endeavoured in this paper, and shall 
io in all our articles, to lead the reader on step | 
oy step, beginning with the simplest and work- 
| 2gon to the harder portions of the work. In 
‘be present case we first took the framework of 
«screen, then the mortising and tenoning, 
‘vn the beads, After that the stretchers and 
‘t-cut panels, finishing with the “ peg-rail.” 

One part of your work is but the prelude to 
nother part, and by doing each portion to the 
‘st of your ability you naturally fit yourself 
fe the more difficult branches of your work. 
l't be in too much of a hurry, and don’t 
‘np anything ; and we feel sure that by attend- 
isto the hints here laid down you cannot but 
h» being’ successful. 


———_o = | 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. | 


Turning is not expensive, and is | 


Fayette, should attack the nearest English 
posts on the York River, while the French, 
under the orders of Baron de Viomenil, 
should assault the great redoubt which 
covered the front of the town. A few 


carried, the English would have no other 


resource than the works of the place; in 
the contrary event, the besiegers would 
lose the principal object of their endea— 
vours, 


hours before Count Rochambeau had ascer- | 
tained that the breach made by the Pigeon 
Hill Battery was large enough, and in a fit 


{STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Lovis Rovsseret, 
Author of “ The Two Cabin Boys,” etc. 


HAPTER XXIX.—THE CAPTURE OF THE — | 
REDOUBT. | 
“MLE the events narrated in our last 
chapter were gelivering over their 
‘ble enemy to Pierre and Ralph, the 
vals of the Franeo-American army were 
aring to storm the outer line of the 
tttown defences. 
the council of war held on October 
1181, it was decided that the Americans, 
iit the command of the Marquis de la | 


state to be stormed that very evening: 

At the close of the council of war, while 
the Marquis de la Fayette was rejoining | 
his post in all haste, De Viomenil drew | 
up his dispositions for the coming attack. | 
He resolved to confide the operation to a 
picked detachment formed of four hundred 
grenadiers and light infantry, taken in 
equal numbers from the Royal Auvergne 
and the Deux Ponts, and commanded by | 
the Marquis Guillaume de Deux Ponts and 
Baron de l’Estrade. 

The two colonels were themselves 
charged with the selection of their coolest 
and most determined men, for it was 
obvious that on the success of this serious 
attempt depended in a great measure the 
result of the siege. If the redoubt were 


“Ralpbb Haudry beat the charge.” 


The men forming this forlorn hope were 
ordered to muster at nightfall in the ad- 
vanced trench to await the signal. 

The day had run its course, and the sun 
was already slowly sinking into the hori- 
zon, gilding the crests of the batteries with 
its rays. Baron de l’Estrade was passing 
through the camp to assure himself that 
the prepara tions had been completed as he 
had ordered. On his round he encountered 
La Ramée. 

‘‘At the usual hour you will beat the 
‘lights out,’” said he. ‘If nothing is 
changed the enemy will suspect nothing. 
You will accompany us with your best 
men; the drummers will be of use.” 

He was moving off, when he stopped. 
“Ah!” said he, ‘tI forgot to ask you to 
bring Corporal Haudry with you. The 
brave fellow would not like to be left 
behind.” 
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“Very good, colonel,” answered La j 


Ramée. 

However, this order, which he had been 
thinking of since the morning, made him 
uneasy, and while the colonel resumed his 
tour of inspection, La Ramée murmured, 
* That is about enough. The youngster 
has deceived me, for if the colonel really 
imew he was in Yorktown he would not 
have told me to bring him with me. This 
time I don’t know how he can escape the 
court-martial. To desert before the enemy 
and on the day of battle!” 

In fact the sun was now touching the 
horizon ; in a few minutes the twenty-four 
hours’ leave would expire, and Ralph had 
not returned. 

According to the instructions of the 
baron, La Ramée, full at heart, assembled 
the drummers to beat the retreat through 
the camp as he did every night; only this 
time, instead of regaining their tents as the 
enemy supposed, the men of the picked 
detachment would muster at the rallying- 
point. 

Drawn up in line, the drummers were 
waiting. La Remée, thoughtful and pre- 
oceupicd, delayed to give the fatal signal 
which would in one way be the dcath- 


warrant of his young friend. Then, heaving ' 


a profound sigh, he turned towards his men 
and brandished his cane. Immediately the 
roll resounded, but the good sergeant 
-almost fell backwards with astonishment. 
There, in the front 
rank, with his drum at 
his knee, hard at work 
with the sticks, stood 
Ralph, as calm and col- 
lected as if he had never 
left the colonel’s tent. 
The brave drum-major 
thought at first he was 
the sport of some illu- 
sion; but no, he who 
he thought was far away 
was there in front of him, 
cand taking his share of 
‘the “ran, plan, plan, 
plan,” of his comrades! 
When the ‘retreat ” 
had been sounded 
through the camp of 


s\ 


Ralph. 

“To take from the English that big black 
machine full of cannons that you see over 
there. But hush! enough said, we are in 
the trench, our friends are waiting.” 


In fact, the men had already mustered 
in the deep trench which formed the second 
parallel, at less than eight hundred yards 
; from the English redoubt. 

: _ Guillaume de Deux Ponts and the Baron 
de l’Estrade, aided by their officers— 
‘among whom were Captains Sireuil and 
| De Berthelot, and the staff officers Charles 
,de Lameth and Damas—were arrangin| 
their companies in the order of attack, an: 
' giving their final instructions. 
Count Rochambeau had just arrived in 
; the trench, having come to sce if all the 
| arrangements had been made. : 
; As he passed he said to the men, ‘My 
‘lads, if I have need of you to-night I hope 
, you have not forgotten that we have served 


- | together in your brave regiment of Au- 


vergne, to call it by the honourable title 
which it has borne since its formation.” 
Whereupon one of the sergeants stepped 


from the ranks and said to him, ‘‘ General. . 


we will all willingly die for you if you will 
| promise to allow our regiment definitely 


the Royal Auvergne, La Raméc dismissed | and officielly to bear the name of the Royal 
his men, except those who were to accom- | Auvergne, which has always been given 


pany him, and with whom in all haste he ; 
took his way to the trench. | 

“Rascal!” he said in a low voice to 
Ralph, who marched by his side, ‘‘ you can , 
boast that you frightened me.” 

“You thought I should not get back,” 
-answered the young man. ‘‘ And youhad 
good cause; was afraid so too. The 
teturn was not so easy as the going. It was 
broad daylight when we entered the Great 
‘Swamp on our way back, and the English | 
sentries caught sight of us and came in 
chase, and for a quarter of an hour we had 
to paddle abont in the mud, with the | 
bullets whistling past ourears. However, 
we arrived safe and sound on this side. 
But here we ran up against a piquet of 
Lauzun hussars attracted by the noise. 
The officer, a little suspicious, took us off 
to the provost, and without old Ben’s safe 
conduct we should have been detained till 
later. Once I wes free, I came off at a run, 
arrived here just as the night closed in, 
hurried on my uniform, and here I am.” 

‘All that is very well, but it might have 
had a bad ending,” answered La Ramée, 
sententiously. ‘‘ You must tell me your 
adventures to-morrow, if I am here to hear 


them, for I have an idea we shall have a : 


~vann night of it.” ; 


us, and of which we are all proud.” 
“© Well, my lads, I promise,” said 
Rochambean, ‘‘on condition that under 


‘Royal Auvergne’ on your colours we can) * 
y: gn. y 


put ‘ 14th October, 1781, capture of the 
Yorktown redoubt.’” 

It was now eleven o'clock. The night 
was pitch dark. Suddenly the battery on 
Pigeon Hill seemed to wake up, and six 
bombs, one after the other, sped from it. 
It was the signal of attack. 


Immediately the storming party emerged | 


from the trench. 
In front marched two sergeants of sap- 


“Where are we going, then?” asked | march forward and show the enemy how 


you can use the bayonet.” 

And so the little column silently ad- 
vanced, garefully smothering the noise of 
their footsteps, and checking the jingling 


! of their weapons and accoutrements. 


“The men had already mustered in the deep trench.” 


Thanks to the profuund darkness, the: 
reached the first entrenchments withou 
giving the enemy the alarm. But ther 
they found that the garrison of the redoub 
had during the evening carefully replace: 
the palisades which protected the edge o 
the glacis, which they thought had becr 
destroyed. 

* Without hesitation the sappers, hatche. 
in hand, vigorously attacked the stakes o 
the palisade. 

At the first sound, a sentry of the Hessia1 
regiment in the English service who hek 
the redoubt innocently shouted into th 
night ‘‘ Wer da:” 

No response was made by the sappers 
who redoubled their efforts, and the briv 
: German, convinced at last that he had t 
deal with an enemy, fired his musket. Im 
_, mediately the escarp 
ments of the redoulb 
were crowded with ce 
fenders, and a rain o 
bullets poured on t 
the French. fortunate: 
doing little danmuye 
Soon the palisade wa 
down for a sufficicn 
distance, and, advanc 
ing through the pas 
sage, the sappers thre 
their fascines, whic’ 
quickly filled the dite’ 
up to the level of th 
breach that the Frenc! 
artillery had for m:n: 
days been making i 
the curtain. 
| The solemn moment had arrived. Th 
' fosse was full. The sappers retired, an 


| pers, Foret and Le Comet, heading cight ' allowed the soldiers to see before them th 
| carpenters and a hundred men carrying road they were to go, and above them o: 
fascines, ladders, and axcs. The soldicrs , the parapet the German soldiers with thei 
of the Royal Auvergne, divided into two | muskets loaded and at the ready. — 

parties of grenadiers and light infantry, The Baron de l’Estrade drew his sword 


| followed, preceded by the Baron de | Immediately the drummers beat thecharg: 


VEstrade and Charles Lameth. Guillaume ' and every man rushed forwards, anxiou 
de Deux Ponts brought up the rear with | to be first to mount the slope. 

the men of his regiment and a few light; The enemy allowed the French to de 
infantry of the Bourbonnais and Ageunis. | scend the fosse, but when they bad reaches 


At the moment of leaving the trench the 
Baron de Viomenil, who had the command 
of the attack, had said to the men, ‘‘ Above 
all things, my lads, not a word, not a shot, 
till you are in the enemy’s entrenchments, 


and there, only when the drums beat; 


the shaking platform of fascines a terrihj 
volley roared down on them, but it did no 
stop the advance. 

Charles de Lameth was the victor i 
this race of herocs. Younger and mor 
active than the Baron de ]’Estrade, h 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 

A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 

By R. M. B. 

Author of “The Red Man's Reven, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

frzr walking through the woods a considerable distance in per- 

‘1 fect silence—for the suddenness of the disaster scemed to h 

bereft the two friends of speech —Tom Brixton turned abruptly and s 

_ “Well, Fred, we're in a nice fix now. What is to be our next move 
in this interesting little game ?” 

Fred Westly shook his head with an air of profound perplexity, but 

said nothing. 
“Tye a good mind,” continued Tom, “to return to Pine Tree Dig- 
gings, give myself up, and get hanged right off. It would be a good 


LANTYNE, 
“ Battles with the Sea,” ete. 


“We must Indeed part here.” 
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riddance to the world at larye and would 
relieve me of a vast deal of trouble.” 

“There is a touch of sclfishness in that 
speech, Tom—don’t you think?—for it 
would not relieve me of trouble; to say 
nothing of your poor mother!” 

“You're right, Fred. D’you know, it 
strikes me that I’m a far more selfish and 
despicable brute than I used to think my- 
self.” 

He looked at his companion with a sad 
sort of smile; nevertheless, there was a 
certain indefinable ring of sincerity in his 
tone, 

“Tom,” said the other, earnestly, ‘ will 
you wait for me here for a few minutes 
while I turn aside to pray ?” 

“Certainly, old boy,” answered Tom, 
seating himself on a mossy bank. ‘‘ You 
lmow I cannot join you.” 

“T know you can’t, Tom. It would be 
mockery to pray to One in whom you don’t 
believe; butas J believe in God, the Bible, 
and prayer, you'll excuse my detaining 
you, just for—” 

“Say no more, Fred. Go; I shall wait 
here for you.” 

A slight shiver ran through Brixton’s 
frame as he sat down, rested his elbows on 
his knees, and clasped his hands. 

‘*God help me!” he exclaimed, under a 
sudden impulse, ‘‘I’ve come down very 
low, God help me!” 

Fred soon returned. 

«You prayed for guidance, I suppose ?’’ 
said Tom, as his friend sat down beside him. 

“T did.” 

“Well, what is the result ?” 

“There is no result as yet—except, of 
course, the calmer state of my mind, now 
that I have committed our case into our 
Father’s hands.” 

*« Your Father’s, you mean.” 

“‘No, I mean our, for He is your father 
as well as mine, whether you admit it or 
not. Jesus has bought you and paid for 
you, Tom, with His own blood. You are 
not your own.” 

““Not my own? bought and paid for!” 
thought Brixton, recalling the scene in 
which words of somewhat similar import 
had been addressed to him. ‘‘ Bought and 

aid for—twice bought! Body and soul!” 
en, aloud, ‘‘ And what are you going to 
do now, Fred?” 

“Going to discuss the situation with 
you.” 

‘And after you have discussed it, and 
acted according to our united wisdom, you 
will say that you have been guided.” 

“Just so! That is exactly what I will 
say and believe, for ‘He is faithful who 
has promised.’ ” 

“And if you make mistakes and go 
wrong, you will still hold, I suppose, that 
you have been guided?” 

“Undoubtedly I will—not guided, in- 
deed, into the mistakes, but guided to 
what will be best in the long run, in spite 
of them.” 

“ But, Fred, how can you call guidance 
in the wrong direction right guidance ? ” 

“Why, Tom, can you not conceive of a 
man being guided wrongly as regards some 
particular end he has in view, and yet that 
same guidance being right, because leading 
him to something far bettcr which, perhaps, 
he has not in view ?” 

“So that,” said Tom, with a sceptical 
laugh, ‘“‘ whether you go right or go wrong, 

are sure to come right in the end!” 

“Just so! ‘All things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that leve God.’” 

“Does not that savour of Jesuitism, 
Fred, whioh teaches the detestable doctrine 


that you may do evil if good is to come 
of itr” 

‘*Not so, Tom ; because I did not under- 
stand you to use the word wrung in the 
sense of sinful, but in the sense of erro- 
neous—mistaken. If I goin a wrong road, 
knowing it to be wrong, I sin; but if I go 
in a wrong road mistaxenly, I still count 
on guidance, though not perhaps to the 
particular end at which I aimed—never- 
theless, guidance to a good end. Surely 
you will admit that no man is perfect ?” 

“‘ Admitted.” 

‘« Well, then, imperfection implies mis- 
taken views and ill-directed action, more 
or less, in every one, so that if we cannot 
claim to be guided by God except when 
free from error in thought and act, then 
there is no such thing as Divine guidance 
at all. Surely you don’t hold that!” 

“Some have held it.” 

“Yes; ‘the fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God ’—some have even gone 
the length of letting it out of the heart and 
past thelips. With such we cannot argue; 
their case admits only of pity and prayer.” 

“T agree with you there, Fred; but if 
your views are not Jesuitical, they seem 
to me to be strongly fatalistic. Commit 
one’s way to God, you say; then, shut one’s 
eyes, drive ahead anyhow, and—the end 
will be sure to be all right!” 

“No, I did not say that. With the 
exception of the first sentence, Tom, that 
is your way of stating the case, not God’s 
way. If you ask, in any given difficulty, 
‘What shall I do?’ His word replies, 
‘Commit thy way unto the Lord. Trust 
also in Him, and He will bring it to pass.’ 
If you ask, ‘How am I to know what is 
best?’ the Word again replies, ‘Hear, ye 
deaf; leok ye blind, that you may see.’ 
Surely that is the reverse of shutting the 
eyes, isn’t itP If you say, ‘How shall I 
act?’ the Word answers, ‘A good man 
will guide his affairs with discretion.’ 
That’s not driving ahead anyhow, is it?” 

‘You may be right,” returned Tom, “I 
hope you are. But, come, what does your 
wisdom suggest in the present difficulty ?” 

“The first thing that occurs to me,” re- 
plied the other, “is what Flinders said just 
before we were ordered off by the robbers. 
‘ Keep round by Bevan’s Gully,’ he said, in 
the midst of his serio-comic leave-taking ; 
and again he said, ‘ Bevan’s Gully—sharp!’ 
Of course Paddy, with his jokes and stam- 
mering, has been acting a part all through 
this business, and I am convinced that he 
has heard something about Bevan’s Gully ; 
perhaps an attack on Bevan himself, which 
made him wish to tell us to go there.” 

“Of course; how stupid of me not to 
see that before. Let’s go at once!” cried 
Tom, starting up in excitement. ‘ Un- 
doubtedly he meant that. He must have 
overheard the villains talk of going there, 
and we may not be in time to aid them 
unless we push on.” 

“ But in what direction does the gully 
lie?” asked Fred, with a puzzled look. 

Tom returned the look with one of per- 

lexity, for they were now a considerable 
Bistance both from Bevan’s Gully and Pine 
Tree Diggings, in the midst of an almost 
unknown wilderness. Erem the latter 
place either of the friends could have tra- 
velled to the former almost blindfold ; but, 
having by that time lost their exact bear- 
ings, they could only guess at the direc- 


tion, 


round and up at the eky for some time, 
‘considering the time we have been tra- 
velling, and the pcsition of the sun, that 


“T think,” said Fred, after looking 


the gully lies over yonder. Indeed, I feel 
almost sure it does.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, towards a ridge 
of rocky ground that cut across the western 
sky and hid much of the more distant 
landecape in that direction. 

‘Nonsense, man!” returned Tom, sharply, 
“*it lies in precisely the opposite direction. 
Our adventures have turned your brain, I 
think. Come, don’t let us lose time. Think 
of Betty; that poor girl may be kitled if 
there is another attack. She was slightly 
wounded last time. Come!” 

Fred looked quickly in his friend's face. 
It was deeply flushed, and his eyes sparkled 
with unwonted fire. 

“Poor fellow! his case is hopeless; 
she will never wed him,” thought Fred. 
but he only said, ‘I, too, would not 
waste time, but it scems to me we shall 
lose much if we go in that direction. 
The longer I study the nature of the 
ground, and calculate our rate of travel- 
ling since we left the diggings, the more 
am I convinced that our way lies west- 
ward.” 

“T feel as certain as you do,” replied 
Tom, with some asperity, for he began to 
chafe under the delay. ‘‘ But if you are 
determined to go that way you must go 
by yourself, old boy,-for I can’t afford to 
waste time on @ wrong road.” 

‘Nay, if you are so sure, I will give in 
and follow. Lead on,’”’ returned Tom’s 
accommodating friend, with a feeling of 
mingled surprise and chagrin. 

In less than an hour they reached a part 
of the rocky ridge before mentioned, from 
which they had a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. It was wilderness 
truly, but such a wilderness of treo and 
bush, river and lake, cascade and pcuol, 
flowering plant and festooned shrub, dense 
thicket and rolling prairie, backed here and 
there by cloud-cap hills, as seldom 
meets the eye or thrills the heart of travel- 
ler, except in alpine lands. Deep per- 
vading silence marked the hour, for the 
air wag perfectly still, and though the 
bear, the deer, the wolf, the fox, and 
@ multitude of wild creatures were re- 
velling there in the rich enjoyment of 
natural life, the vast region, as it were, 
absorbed and dissipated their voices almost 
as completely as their persons, so that it 
seemed but a grand untenanted solitude, 
just freshly laid out by the hand of the 
wonder-working Creator. Every sheet of 
water, from the pool to the lake, reflected 
an almost cloudless blue, excepting towards 
the west, where the sun, by that time be- 
ginning to descend, converted all into 
sheets of liquid gold. 

The two friends paused on the top of a 
knoll, more to recover breath than to gazo 
on the exquisite scene, for they both felt 
that they were ding on a mission that 
might involve life or death. Fred’s en- 
thusiastic admiration, however, would no 
doubt have found vent in fitting words if 
he had not at the moment recognised a 
familiar landmark. 

“*T knew it!” he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Look, 
Tom, that is Ranger’s Hill on the horizon 
away to the left. It is very faint from dis- 
tance, but I could not mistake its form.” 

«* Noneense, Fred! you never saw it from 
this point of view before, and hills change 
their shape amazingly from different points 
of view. Come along.” 

“No, I am too certain to dispute the 
matter any longer. If you will have it so 
we must indeed part here. But, oh! Tom, 


don’t be obstinate! Why, what has come 


over you, my dear fellow? Don’t you see—” 
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“T see that evening is drawing on, and 
that we shall be too late. Good-bye. One 
friendly helping hand will be better to her 
than none. I know I’m right.” 

Tom hurried away, and poor Fred, after 
caing in mingled surprise and grief at 
his comrade until he disappeared, turned 
with a heavy sigh and went off in the 
opposite direction. 

“Well,” he muttered to himself, as he 
sped along at a pace that might have made 
even a red man envious, “‘ we are both of 
usyoung and strong, so that we are well 
able to hold out for a considerable time on 
such light fare as the shrubs of the wilder- 
ueas produce, and when Tom discovers his 
nistake he’ll make good use of his long 
ivgs to overtake me. I cannot understan 
his infatuation. But, with God’s blessing, 
all shall yet be well.” 

Comforting himself with the last reflec- 
tion, and offering up a heartfelt prayer as 
he pressed on, Fred Westly was soon 
sparated from his friend by many a mile 
of wilderness, ; 

Meanwhile Tom Brixton traversed the 
land with strides not only of tremendous 
length, but unusual rapidity. His “‘in- 
fatuation ” was not without its appropriate 
cause. The physical exertions and _suffer- 
ings which the poor fellow had_undergone 
for so long a period, coupled with the 
grief, amounting almost to despair, which 
tormented his brain, had at last culminated 
in fever; and the flushed face and glitter- 
ing eyes, which his friend had set down to 
anxiety about Bevan’s pretty daughter, 
were, in reality, indications of the gather- 
ing fires within. So also was the ob- 
stinacy. For it must be admitted that the 
youth's natural disposition was tainted 
with that objectionable quality which, when 
fever, drink, or any other cause of madness 
owrates in any man, is apt to‘assert itself 
powerfully. 

At first he strode over the ground with 
tarific energy, thinking only of Betty and 
it father in imminent danger; pausingnow 
aid then abruptly to draw his hand across 
ai; brow and wonder if he was gettin 
war Bevan’s Gully. Then, as his min 
began to wander, he could not resist a 
tadeney to shout. 

“What a fool I am!” he muttered, after 
taving done this once or twice. ‘I sup- 
hse anxiety about that dear girl is almost 
driving me mad. But she can never— 
sever be mine. I’m athief! athief! Ha! 
ts-a-a-a!? ‘ 

The laugh that followed might have ap- 
alled even a red and painted warrior. tt 
dil terrify, almost into fits, all the tree 
and ground squirrels within a mile of him, 
“r these creatures went scurrying, off to 
holes and topmost boughs in wild con- 
‘sion when they heard it echoing through 
the woods, 

When this fit passed off Tom took to 
thinking again. He strode over hillock, 
‘vamp, and plain in silence, save when, at 
“ng intervals, he muttered the words, 
“Think, think, thinking. Always think- 
ig! Can’t stop think, thinking!” 

Innumerable wild fowl, and) many of 
te smaller animals of the woods, met him 
a his mad career, and fled from his path, 
tat one of these seemed at last inclined to 
-spute the path with him. 

Tt was a small brown bear, which crea- 
fre, although insignificant when compared 
mth the gigantic grizzly, is, nevertheless, 
‘r more than a match for the moat power- 
fl unarmed man that ever lived. This 
Tagged creature chanced to be rolling 
Sugpishly along as if enjoying an evening 


saunter at the time when Tom approached. 
The place was dotted with willow bushes, 
so that when the two met there was not 
more than a hundred yards between them. 
The bear saw the man instantly, and rese 
on its hind legs to do battle. At that 
moment Tom lifted his eyes. Throwing 
up his arms, he uttered a wild yell of sur- 
prise, which culminated in a fit of de- 
moniacal laughter. But there was no 
laughter apparent on poor Tom’s flushed 
and fierce visage, though it issued from 
his dry lips. Without an instant’s hosita- 
tion he rushed at the bear with clenched 
fists. The animal did not await the charge. 
Dropping humbly on its fore legs, it turned 
tail and fled at such a pace that it soon left 
its pursuer far behind ! 

Just as it disappeared over a distant 
ridge Tom came in sight of a small pond 
or lakelet covered with reeds, and swarm- 
ing with ducks and geese, besides a host of 
plover and other aquatic birds—most of 
them with outstretched necks, wondering 
no doubt what all the hubbub could be 
about. Tom incontinently bore down 
among these, and dashing in among them 
was soon up to his neck in water ! 

But after a few minutes deep silence 
ervaded the scene. The water began to 
eel chill. The wrotched man crept out, 

and, remembering his errand, resumed his 

rapid journey. Soon the fever burned 

again with intensified violence, and the 

power of connected thought began to 
lepart from its victim altogether. 

While in this condition Tom Brixton 
wandered aimlessly about, sometimes walk- 
ing smartly for a mile or so, at other times 
sauntering slowly, as if he had no particu- 
lar object: in view, and occasionally break- 
ing into a run at full speed, which usually 
ended. in his falling exhausted on the 

und. 

At last, as darkness began to overspread 
the land, he became so worn-out that he 
flung himself down under a tree, with a 
hazy impression on kis mind that it was 
time to encamp for the night. The fever 
was fierce and rapid in its action. First it 
bereft him of reason and then left him 

rostrate, without the power to move a 
imb except with the greatest difficulty. 

It was about the hour of noon when his 
reasoning powers returned, and, strange to 
say, the first conscious act of his mind was 
to recall the words “‘ twice bought,” showing 
that the thought had been powerfully im- 

essed on him before delirium set in. 
t+ he had said or done during his 
ravings he knew not, for memory was a 
blank, and no human friend had been there 
to behold or listen. At that time, how- 
ever, Tom did not think very deeply about 
these words, or, indeed, about anything 
else. His prostration was so great that he 
did not care at first to follow out any line 
of thought, or to move a limb. A sensa- 
tion of absolute rest and total indifference 
seemed to enchain all his faculties. He 
did not even know where he was, and did 
not care, but lay perfectly still, gazing up 
through the overhanging branches into the 
bright blue sky, sometimes dozing off into 
a sleep that almost resembled death, from 
which he awoke gently, to wonder, per- 
haps, in an idle way, what had come over 
him, and then ceasing to wonder before 
the thought had become well defined. _. 

The first thing that roused him from this 
condition was a passing thought of Betty 
Bevan. He experienced something like a 
slight shock, and the blood which had 
begun to stagnate received a new though 
feeble impulse at its fountain head, the 


rise, but could not, although he strove 
manfully. At last, however, he managed 
to raise himself on one elbow and looked 


round with dark and awfully large eyes, 
while he drew his left hand tremblingly 
across his pale brow. He observed the 
trembling fingers and gazed at them in- 
quiringly. 

‘© J—I must have been ill. So weak, too! 
Where am I? The forest—everywhere! 
What can it all mean? There was a—a 
thought—what could it—Ah ! Betty—dear 

irl—that was it. But what of her? 

anger—yes—in danger. Hah! now I 
have it!” 

There came a slight flush on his pale 
cheeks, and, struggling again with his 
weakness, he succeeded in getting on his 
feet, but staggered and fell with a@ crash 
that rendered him insensible for a time. 

On recovering, his mind was clearer and 
more capable of continuous thought; but 
this power only served to show him that 
he was lost, and that, even if he had known 
his way to Bevan’s Gully, his strength was 
utterly gone, so that he could not render 
any aid to the friends who so sorely stood 
in need of it. 

In the midst of these depressing thoughts 
an intense desire for food took possession 
of him, and he gazed around with a sort of 
wolfish glare, but there was no food within 
his reach—not even a wild berry. 

“‘T believe that I am dying,” he said at 
last, with deep solemnity. ‘‘God forgive 


me! Twice bought! Fred said that Jesus 
bought my soul before the miners bought 
my life.” 


For some time he lay motionless; then, 
rousing himself, again began to speak in 
low, disjointed sentences, among which 
were words of prayer. 

‘Tt is terrible to die here—alone!” he 
said, recovering from one of his silent fits. 
“Oh, that mother were here now! dear, 
dishonoured, but beloved mother! Would 


that I had a pen to scratch a few words 
before—stay, I have a pencil.” 
He searched his ets and found the 


desired implement, but he could not find 

per. The lining of his cap occurred to 
Ein ; it was soft and unfit for his purpose. 
Looking sadly round, he observed that the 
tree against which he leaned was a silver- 
stemmed birch, the inner bark of which, 
he knew, would serve his purpose. With 
great difficulty he tore off a small sheet of 
it and began to write, while a little smile 
of contentment played on his lips. 

From time to time weakness compelled 
him to pause, and more than once he fell 
asleep in the midst of his labour. Heavy 
labour it was, too, for the nerveless hands 
almost refused to form the irregular scrawl. 
Still he persevered—till evening. Then a 
burning thirst assailed him, and he looked 
eagerly round for water, but there was 
none in view. His eyes lighted up, how- 
ever, as he listened, for the soft tinkling of 
a tiny rill filled his ear. 

With a desperate effort he got upon 
his hands and knees and crept in the 
direction whence the sound came. He 
found the rill in a few moments, and, 
falling on his breast, drank with feel- 


ings of intense gratitude in his heart. 

When satisfied he rose to his knees again 

and tried to return to his tree, but even 

while making the effort he sank slowly on 

his breast, pillowed his head on the wet 

green moss, and fell into a profound 
lumber. 


(To be continued.) 
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DESIGNS FOR MAGIC-LANTERN SLIDES. 


Drawn by Ernest Griset. 
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TIL—STAINING, POLISHING, AND VARNISHING WOODWORK AND 


the 
work we 
have been 
engaged 
upon, whe- 
ther it be 
& screen, 
box, or 
other ar- 
ticle, is 
completed, 
it is 
Bary 


is, 


to 


finish it in ' 


some scrt 
of way, for 
it betokens 
little skill 
on the part. 


« orker to leave the bare wood just as the 


~< paper passed over it. 


Si . 
V.—Goop Dar! 
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By Frep MILLER. 


| Unless we polish or varnish the wood, espe- 
‘cially if the wood be deal, in the course of a 
: short time the dirt would rub into the grain, 
spoiling the effect of our labour, and discourag- 
‘ing future attempts of a more ambitious kind. 
| We shall therefore occupy our attention in this 
, Paper in devising the best methods of giving a 
| surface to our woodwork. 
| _ In the case of deal—and we presume most of 
; the readers of the Boy's Own Paper will use 
' this wood—it will add much to the effect of our 
‘ work if we stain it before polishing. Plain deal 
when polished has a rather sickly appearance, 
; and, of course, any bruises or marks in the wood 
are much more perceptible than if the wood were 
;stained and then polished. 

Perhaps a nice rich brown is the best colour 
we can use, and to this end vandyke brown 
ground in water (to be had at any good oilshop) 
will give us the desired result. rehase about 

\ sixpennyworth, as if not all used it will always 
,come in for future work, merely requiring @ 


(Conclusion. 
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little water to bring it back to the state it w 
when bought. Thin the vandyke brown wi 
water until it gives the required depth of colo 
on your wood, which you can easily tect | 
having a piece of deal to try the colour upon. 

Boiling water is better for thinning the va 
dyke brown, as if the stain be used warm it sin 
more readily into the grain. Use a soft pie 
of flannel to put the stain on with, and get 
well saturated with colour, so that you can ps 
it over a whole side of the article before any 
of itis dry. This will ensure the same depth 
colour all over the work, for if you stain o 
strip and let that dry, in staining the next pr 
tion you cannot avoid going over the part fil 
stained, and wherever you get a double thic 
ness of colour it is necessarily darker. 

It is.as well to go over the whole of the wo 


| with the flannel @ft-r you have stained it, as’ 


rubbing the flannel the way of the grain 
levels-the stain and brings out the figure in t 
wool. _ See;that)jyon-don't leave any interstic 


unstained, but take a small camel-hair brush 
and touch in any places that aro still white. 

Leave your work to dry thoroughly, which 
vill take about twenty-four hours. It will look 
then rather chalky, and not nearly as dark as 
when yoo put it on, but this will be all right 
when you polish it, as it is the polish that brings 
out the beauty of the wood. 

The next thing to do is to stop the suction of 
the wood by giving it a coat of hot size. This 
you can also get at an oilshop. It is known by 
the name of patent size, and is very inexpensive, 
two or three pennyworth being sufficient. If 
there be any left over and yon have no imme- 
diate use for it, throw it away, as it goes bad 
and smells very disagreeably. 

Borrow an old saucepan, and let the size melt 
slowly over a slow fire, for if you put the sauce- 
pan over a fierce fire before the size has melted | 
it burns and spoils. Use it with a soft brush, 
toiling hot, going over every of the wood 
stain Let this dry, and all that remains to 
be done is either to varnish or polish it. 

Varnishing is the easiest method of giving a 


surface to your work, and is perhaps more likely 
to be successfal than polishing, though the effect 
of the former is not as good as the latter. We will ; 
deal with varnishing first. Get some good hard ° 
drying varnish at an oil and colourman’s, but ' 
be sure that it is good, otherwise it will not dry . 
thoroughly. Oak varnish is very suitable for ! 
the purpose. It will cost about a shilling per 
tulf-pint. 


You want a nice soft brush to put it on with, 
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and you must get the varnish on evenly all over, 
being careful not to let it run down the sides of 
your work. Don’t get too much on your brush 
at once, neither too little, as you want to cover 
the surface thoroughly and cvenly. Keep your 
work when varnished out of the dust and. in as 
warm 2 room as possible, for if the wet varnish 
comes in contact with cold or damp it gets what 
is called a ‘‘ bloom,” or, in other words, a milky 
appearance, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1882 AND 1883. 


I.—THE AUSTRALIAN MATCHES ; OUT AND HOME. 


time has once more arrived for our annual 

cricket summary, and, like the famous Mr. 

Facingbothways, we have again to survey ‘‘sea- 
ons past and to come.” 

And first it would seem as though the 
cricket season were perpetual. January 2, 1882, | 
found Shaw’s team playing Australia at Mel- 
bourne ; Santas yz 1883, found the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh’s team playing almost the same side at 
the same place. Anxious as we are to keep 
within bounds, we can hardly pass over these 
extraneous matches; and before proceeding to 
the consideratiora of our own particular doings, 
we will in consequence devote a little of our 
space to our mneetings with the Australians 
abroad and at home. 

Alfred Shaw’s team, consisting of Barlow, 
Bates, Emmett, Lillywhite, Midwinter, Peate, 
Pilling, Scotton, Selby, Shrewsbury, and Ulyett, 
played their first match at Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber Ist, 1881, their last at Ballarat on March 
léth, 1882. During these six months they 
played thirty matchcs, Five were in America, 
and of these those against America and Phila- 
dephia were won, whilst the New York, Saint 
Louis, and San Francisco matches were drawn. 
Seven were in New Zealand ; of these those 

inst Auckland, Otago, Oimaru, Timaru, and 

aikato were won, while the Wellington and 
Canterbury matches were drawn. The remain- 
ing eighteen were in Australia, and of these one 
of the matches against Australia, one against 
Mardoch’s team, and the Cumberland match, 
were lost ; those against Maitland, Newcastle, 
Stanmore, Ballarat, and South Australia, and 
the other Australia and Murdoch’s team matches, 
were drawn ; while eight were won, the wins 
being two against Victuria and one each against 
New South Wales, Bathurst, Orange, Coota- 
mondra, Hawkesbury, and Dunolly. This is 
by no means a bad record, and the tour may be 
looked upon as in every way a success. Ulyett 
was top scorer with 1,424 runs, and an average 
of 33, and Peate best bowler with 1,382 overs at 
five runs per wicket. : 

But if the English did well in Australia, the 
Australians did “better in England. Shaw’s 
team played thirty matches—lost three, drew 
twelve, and won fifteen. Murdoch’s team played 
thirty-eight matches—lost four, drew eleven, 


and won twenty-three; but whereas Shaw’s 
battles were, with the exception of seven in- 
stances, waged against odds, Murdoch’s were 
all fought against elevens—some of them, how- 
ever, of little reputed strength, and admittedly 
of second-class rank, promoted te; first-class for 
the nonce in courtesy to our visitors. 

The first match of the Australians was the 
nine-wicket win against Oxford, begun on May 
15th, notable for Massie’s hard-hit 206. From 
Oxford they journeyed to Brighton, aud com- 
pletely snuffed out poor Sussex by an innings 
and 355 runs. Sussex got 95 and 193, Aus- 
tralia 643—the highest innings of the tour, and 
the highest innings in a first-class match in Eng- 
land, built up principally of Murdoch’s 286, 
which was the Fighest individual score of the 
Australian visit. The ‘way in which runs were 
knocked off in this match was quite exhilarating 
—49 were made in fifteen minutes, 200 were 
made in less than a couple of hours; Banner- 
man made eleven fours out of an innings of 60 
—in short, the South Saxons simply assisted at 
an entertainment. With the next contest the 
luck changed. Had the Orleans match been 
played out the Australians would assuredly 

ave lost. Fortunately for them, but two days 

could be spared for it. The club scored 271 ; 
Australia, frst innings, 75, second, 240. Mur- 
doch was not out, 107, the best innings he ever 
played ; McDonnell 28, made one sixer out of 
the ground. Bonnor scored 6 ; his life was short ; 
he had but one hit, and that was a terrific 
swipe clean over a house in the neighbour- 
hood ; with the next ball he tried to do like- 
wise—but, alas ! 

From Twickenham the Australians came to 
the Oval and beat Surrey by six wickets ; and 
then they went to Cambridge, where the: Uni- 
versity beat them by the same amount—their 
first defeat. In this match, for the first time, a 
hundred runs were scored against them without 
the loss of a wicket, It has been called the 
**Studds’ match,” from ‘the three who made 
such a bold front,” and the title is not inapt, 
J. E. K. claiming 6 and 66, G. B. 42 and 48, 
and C. T. 118 and not out 17. The Manchester 
match, which followed, resulted in Lancashire’s 
defeat by four wickets. The first Bradford 
match ended in a draw in the Yorkshiremen’s 


Rol 


favour, and then came the open draw in tLe 
match against Nottinghamshire, which was 
played amid the ill-fecling caused by the unfor- 
tunate dispute with the county secretary. At 
Derby the county suffered defeat by an innings 
and 109 runs. At Sheffield Yorkshire was beaten 
by six wickets. Then came the defeat of the 
Gentlemen of England by an innings and a run, 
followed by four wins against the United, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Middle. 
sex. The M. C. C. match drawn against them 
followed ; and then Yorkshire met them at 
Dewsbury and drew, and met them again at 
Bradford, and after a stubborn fight received 
defeat by 47 runs. At Middlesbrough for the 
filth time they met the Yorkshiremen, and 
conquered by seven wickets. Newcastle then 
entertained them, and succumbed ; and then 
Edinburgh received them, and, like the North- 
umbrians, the Scotch were mastered by more 
than an innings. The Liverpool Club escaped 
defeat by half a minute, three runs wanted to 
win, and—ding dong went the clock! Then 
came the Gloucestershire match, with the en- 
livening result of a defeat for the county by an 
innings and 159 runs. The Canterbury week fol- 
lowed, and Kent was beaten by seven wickets and 
then came the Oval match against the Players, 
where Australia scored her second defeat, that 
by an innings and 59 runs—England, 322 (Mau- 
rice Read 130); Australia, 150 and 138. Somes 
what shaken at this, they journeyed to Derby, 
where Mr. Thornton’s ‘‘ Kleven of England” 
drew favourably against them, and then came 
gouth to Portsmouth, where Cambridge Past and 
Present gave them their third defeat—Cam- 
bridge, 196 and 152; Australia, 141 and 187. 
An innings and 19 runs to the good settled 
Somersetshire, and then drawing disadvantage- 
ously the return with Glcucester, the Australians 
returned to London to beat England at the 
Oval—Australia, 63 and 122; England, 101 and 
77. The English wanted 85 runs to win when 
they commenced their second innings. 53 were 
got for four wickets—W. G. Graco 32—then 
Alfred Lyttleton put on 12, and then, when 
there were five wickets left to get eighteen runs, 
the wickets only got ten of them! As a School 
Eleven in their first match with the M. C. C., 
so did the famous five. Spofforth’s alarming 
delivery to the leg, which, if it does not take 
the wicket, is almost sure to take the batsman, 
proved too much for their equanimity. The 
ground became peculiar. A. G. Steel appeared 
and returned for nought ; Maurice Read jour- 
neyed to the wickets, fecbly wagged his bat, 
and strolled back for a similar amount. Barnes 
came forth and made a two, then Lucas per- 
suaded a ball into his wicket, and C. T. Studd 
took his place, and, as in the first innings, 
scored not, for Barnes from his glove turned the 
leather into Murdoch's hands, and Peate, who 
followed him, square-legged a couple and— 
collapsed. England did not advance, but Aus- 
tralia did. ‘‘Hooray for the Sydney Ceve!” 
yelled an enthusiast, who, from his confusing 
Spofforth with Port Jackson, would seem to have 
been weaker in his geography than his cricket. 
It was a memorable victory, and we feel no 
regret in chronicling it. . We really do not un- 
derstand how any sane person can always expect 
to win at a game whose combination of chance 
and skill is its greatest recommendation To 
take advantage of the chance the skill must be 
present ; it was so in this case, and the Aus- 
tralians won. Another England match was 
proposed, but ‘they refused to play again; what 
their opinion of their victory was can thus be 
guessed, 

From Kennington they went to Tunbridge 
Wells, drew against the United, and journeying 
to Nottingham, for the benefit of Oscroft, beat 
the shire by 184 runs, Then came the Scar- 
borough match, drawn against I Zingari ; then 
the Leeds match against Shaw's team, won by 
89 runs, and then their fourth and last defeat, 
quite a crusher, at Manchester—Australians, 
110 and 162; North of England, 245, and no 
wickets down for 30. A drawn match against 
Shaw’s Eleven followed at the Oval. Then the 
Scotch made a second attempt to lower their 
colours—result a regular/Pinkie: Australians, 
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155; Scotland, 32 and 100—seven duck’s 
eggs ! 
an ‘Eleven of England” then met them at 
Harrogate, and with their defeat by four 
wickets, on September 26th, the tour ended. It 
was successful in every respect, but rather toe 
Jong. Verdict: English ericket as flourishing 
as it ever was; Australian greatly improved, 
and Murdoch’s team, as anticipated in our last 
year’s article, ‘‘a little above ordinary county 
form ”. od, but not equal to Gloucestershire, 
Surrey, Kent, or Sussex, in their best days. 
Coming to individuals, Blackham is the best 
wicket-keeper now known. All are excellent 
fields. Murdoch and Massie are their best bats. 
Boyle is their best bowler ; Spofforth their most 
alarming one. Man for man, exclusive of the 
wicket-keeper, England has better men ; but, 
united, practising together, working together, 
they were the best eleven that ever visited our 
shores, and by far the best team of 1882. They 
ined a great success, and they deserved it. 
ut the English team in the Antipodes, under 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh. have met with even a greater 
measure of success, Only two matches have been 
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lost—one of them the first of the three arranged 
with Mr, Murdoch’s team. It was this match 
{concerning which the extraordinary telegraphic 
blunder was made, giving England the victory 
by nine wickets, the fact being that that was 
the measure of the English defeat. The first 
innings of the Australians on a dry wicket pro- 
| duced 291 runs. Sunday intervened, and on 
; New Year's Duy the match was resumed after a 
fall of rain, with the result that England scored 
but 177. Having to follow their innings, Mr. 
E. F. 8, Tylecote and Barlow began the new 
venture, but after they had made 11 time was 
called. On the Monday night there was more 
rain, and the Tuesday’s innings of the repre- 
j sentatives of the old country only realised 169, 
leaving the Australians 56 to get to secure the 
victory. This they did — with the loss of 
Mr. Massie’s wicket. Morley was too ill to play 
j in this match, and the want of his bowling was 
| severely felt. Mr. Leslie also was unwell, and 
had to have a substitute to field for him. On, 
| January 19 the second match began at BIcl- 
bourne, and this the Englishmen won by an 
innings and 27 runs. The score was—England, | 
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294; Australia, 114 and 153. Bates was the 

hero of the match ; he got 55 runs and took 

fourteen wickets! Mr. W. W. Read was top 
scorer with 75; Mr. Leslie made 54. Mr. 

Massie headed the Australian record with 43, Mr. 

Bonnor coming next with 34. ‘The conquering 

match was played at Sydney on January 20th, 

and again the Englishmen won, their first inn- 

ings yielding 247, their second 123 ; while the 
Australians’ first innings gave 218, their secend 
only 83, In this match Mr. Read and Mr. 

Tylecote each made 66. For his successful 
management Mr. Bligh deserves every congratu- 
lation. The history of the tour, however, but 
repeats the old story. When a picked Australian 
team visits this country to win a round of 
matches, it does what it is sent to do, and loses 
but a few of them ; whena picked English team 
visits Australia to win a round of matclis, it 
does what it is sent to do, and loses still less of” 
them. The result is the same in either case, 
the only difference being that the percentage of 
losses of the travelling English is less than that 
of the travelling Australians, 

(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER XIII.—8TORMING TIE POOP—VICTORY—THE ‘TWEEN DECKS OF A SLAVE DHOW—CAPTAIN MACDERMOTT OF THE SEYD PASHA.” 


hans fight raged most fiercely around, and 
on the poop of the fighting dhow. 
Thither the officers and probably the 
owners of the vessel had betaken them- 
selves. Terrible as it seems to the minds 
of those who think of it, they had hoisted 
two guns up to this place, and, loading 
them with shrapnel, had commenced firing 
indiscriminately on those below, regardless 
how many of their own poor fellows they 
slaughtered, so long as there fell by their 
side the men of the Tonitru. 

It was a dastardly deed, and one that 
well merited the punishment that followed. 

It hardly needed the word of command, 
the captain’s voice shouting high over the 
din of battle, 

“Storm the poop. Up, lads, up!” 

The poop was a very tall one, and the 
ladders leading thereto had been drawn 
up. 

Our brave fellows fought their way aft. 
Nothing could stop their wild rush. Pen- 
dragon was there at their head; he had 
outstripped even his commander in his 
eagerness to gain the poop. Stanley 
O’Grahame was there too; he used his cut- 
lass with both hands, as Higlanders in 
olden times used the claymore. He was as 
tall os the tallest Arab there, and, fine 
swerdsmen though they are, the encmy’s 
guards were borne down before the fury of 
his charge, their swords bent or broken as 
if they had been mere straws. 

Will it be believed that close by his side 
fought little Mite Mac, dirk in hand. I’m 
not sure that he did not stick very close 
indeed to his tall countryman’s side. He 
was hardly noticed in the fray, yct many 
a lunge he gave with that dirk of his 
nevertheless. Nor did his tongue cease to 
wag the while, and, being a shrill treble, it 
was pretty well heard. 

“Bravo, Stanley!” he would cry; or 
‘‘ Well done, old townie ;” or ‘I gave it to 

:t one.” 


Once indeed he was heard to quote the 
words of Scotland’s great wizard, Waltcr 
Scott, and to shout, 


“* Charge, Chester, charge, 
Ch, Stanley, on!” 


The lack of ladders seemcd little draw- 
back to our blue jackets. They scrambled 
up, they pitched each other up, defying 
Arab spears and swords, those in the rear 
doing terrible execution with tho deadly 
Colt revolver. 

Stanley’s long legs befriended him; he 
was up and had cleared aspace before even 
Pendragon. An Arab made a vicious 
lunge at him as he turned round to assist 
Mac up, for that midshipmite was posi- 
tively crying with vexation. A bullet 
from Captain Orbistone’s revolver foiled 
the Arab’s intention; he fell headlong 
from the poop. 

Then more quickly than I can describe it 
the battle came first to a climax, and then 
toa close. Every Arab on the poop that 
was not slain threw himself headlong into 
the sea and became food for the sharkse— 
those slimy monsters that never fail to sniff 
blood from afar, whether it be that of in- 
nocent seals in Greenland seas, or the blood 
that trickles through the scupper-holes of 
a battle-deck in more temperate climes. 

Every Arab preferred instant death to 
the dishonour of capture and a pirate’s 
doom at the yard-arm ; only some cowardly 
white men remained on board, and these 
were speedily disarmed and made 
prisoners. 

The fight began at twelve o'clock by the 
sun; by half-past twelve—that is, in one 
brief half hour—the carnage was finished, 
the battle lost and won. 

There was no cheering over the fallen 
foe. Many of our men were wounded, 


somo lay slain. Not all of the wounded, 
however, cared to succumb, but stood pale | 


and bleeding against bulwark or poop or 
mast, 

The Arab dead were laid reverently side 
by side and covered with their own blood- 
red flag; ours were carried on board and 
laid in state till near the eventide; then 
slowly and solemnly the captain himself 
read the service, and one by one they were 
committed to the deep. During prayers 
more than one brave fellow had occasion to | 
cross his eyes with the sleeve of his blue 
jacket, for messmates were lying there still 
and quiet who never more would speak or 
laugh again. 

‘Ah! Bill,” said one honest tar, and his. 
eyes did look red, ‘‘I can’t get over poor 
Fred’s death. He were such a happy-go- 
lucky larky chap, and there he lies—” 

He turned away quickly and said no 
more. 

Some great navy captain said that the 
most solemn moment to him was the short 
silence that precedes a sca fight, when 
every man is standing to his gun or in his 
quarters, when lips move in prayer that 
may never pray again, and thoughts are, 
mayhap, turned to the far-off home in 
England by men who may visit them never: 
never more. But, the heat and fury of the 
fight being over, the washing and cleansing 
of the decks and the ship’s stained sides, 
and the putting of everything as nearly 
shipshape as it was before, the attending 
to the wounds, often ghastly in the ex- 
treme, of the men who have fallen, and the 
impressive service over the dead—these are 
things which, if but once witnessed, are but 
little likely to be forgotten. 

From confessions made by those white 
men prisoners, it turned out that Captain 
Orbistone was right in his surmise about 
the dhow. She was no ordinary northern 
slaver. Nor was this her first cruise; for, 
slave-laden to the hatches, she had twice 
before run a living cargo from Zanzibar 
and Pemba to an out-of-the-way port on. 
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the eastern shore of Madagascar, where a 
large three-masted ship was ready to re- 
ceivethem. Not directly, however, mind 
you. No, that lordly ship had cleared 
from 8 respectable Amcrican port with all 
her papers signed and right; she was a 
legitimate trader. The cargoos of slaves 
run by this dhow had not as yet soiled her 
decks, not a slave iron would be found on 
her if searched, not an extra bag of rice; 
the slaves were housed on shore miles and 
miles from the place where this legitimate 
trader lay, and as soon as thero were 
enough of them got together to make the 
voyage pay, then she would up anchor, 
and, slipping round, ship them all in one 
night and set sail before sunrise. 

The fire that had commenced on board 
the dhow was speedily extinguished ; 
almost before the battle was over indeed 
our fellows were playing on it with the 
hose, the donkey engine having been rigged 
for the express purpose. 

Next the dhow’s hatches were thrown 
open as well as those of the Tonitru, and 
on the latter ship everything was got 
ready both on the upper deck and on the 
tween decks for the reception of a portion 
of the unhappy slaves the. were cramped 

“and crowded down in the hold of the 
dhow. 

Mercy on us! my mind sickens even now 
as1 think on the sight that presented it- 
self, on first entering the hold of that dis- 
mal dhow. Four hundred and thirty 
baman beings were there stowed, living, 
dead, and dying. Donot beafraid, reader, 
I will not attempt to describe in anything 
like detail the wretchedness and extreme 
misery of their situation. I could not if I 
tried. But when you crawled down the 
ladder first, fully a minute elapsed ere you 
could see abeut you, yet during that 
minute your ears were assailed with a 
chorus of low moaning, despairing moan- 
ing, as from human beings sick in spain 
and in grief. The sound, or some of the 
sounds, if set; to music would begin on one 
note, run quaiveringly up half a tone, then 
mournfully end on the commencing note, 
It pnt one im mind of passages in Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Well, but as soon as you began to see, 
and got your back to the light that 
streamed down the open hatch, you per- 
ceived a dense multitude of black bodies 
seated back towards you on the deck, their 
heads all thrown over their shoulders and 
gazing at you with eyes that rolled 
horribly white in the uncertain light. The 
expressions on some of the faces were 
those of terror and wonderment combined, 
or dull apathy in some, and hope apps- 
rently in others. There was a little lane 
along the centre railed off with strong 
bamboos, and walking along that lane, as 
goon as your eyes became used to the 

loom, you could not help secing that 
there were many slaves there whose 
sorrows had for ever ceased, and that the 
heads of the dead were pillowed on the 
bodies or the limbs of the living. 

Iam not writing for effect, else I would 
describe the appearance most of those 
creatures presented when taken or helped 
on deck. I could do so graphically be- 
cause I should do so truthfully, but I will 
not harrow the reader’s feelings. What has 
often hurt my own fcelings to notice when 
slaves werc being liberated from the hands 
of their captors, was the signs of receut 
blows and brutal treatment on the bodies 
of both sexes, the marks and weals that 
bamboo canes had left, swollen jaws and 
eyes and curly hair matted with blood. 


Yes, slavery as carried onsab rosa even while 
I pen these lines is a fearful thing. All 
honour to those nations, like the British and 
French, who de all they can to wipe so foul 
a blot from the history of the world. 

A large proportion of the slaves were 
transferred on board the Tonitru. The rest 
were left on the upper deck of the dhow 
until her hold was thoroughly cleaned, 
disinfected, and dried by the busy hands of 
our own Kroomen. 

These Kroomen are natives of Sierra 
Leone, sturdy, tall, black fellows, who take 
service in out-going coast-bouad man-of- 
war ships, and are left again at their own 
homes when the commission is over. They 
are brave, hardy, and intelligent, and 
make very good sailers. They must not 
be confounded, however, with the Lascars 
of our Indian ships. One good Krooman 
is worthy a dozen Lascars. I have small 
respect for these latter. They are called 
Lascars, but the same letters would bear 
transposing thus, Lascars—Rascals. 

Apropos of these Lascars I'll tell you a 
little anecdote. There is really not much 
in it, but it may serve in some measure to 
banish any feeling of depression my short 
description of the ’tween decks of that 
slaver may have induced. 

I was coming up the Red Sea one time 
in a P. and O. boat. I was an invalid 
passenger from the east coast of Africa, 
and I happened to be forward on deck 
when the second officer ordered the Lascars 
up for duty. With them came their own 
head man, or captain, a tall, moon-raking, 
raw-boned native of India’ To some 
angry remark of the English officer this 
Lascar captain replied with a blow of his 
fist. The Englishman, I should tell you, 
was short and stout—round faced at all 
events—more like a ploughboy than a 
sailor. 

On board a man-of-war that Lascar 
captain would have been shot or flogged, 
so you may judge of my surprise to seo the 
Britisher take off his jacket, pitch it over 
the capstan, and go for his man, like an 
animated steam-hammer. In less than five 
minutes he had given him a thrashing that 
the fellow doubtless remembers to this day. 
He ended by getting his head in chancery, 
then threw the fellow from him into the lee 
scuppers, after that, as Scott says in 
Roderick Dhu, 


“‘ Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all,” 


the Britisher resumed his jacket. 

Everything being made as comfortable 
as possible for the slaves on both vessels, 
and the white men slavers being put in 
irons, Captain Orbistone determined next 
morning to make the best of his way to 
Zanzibar, where the slaves would be 
liberated and their captors tried for their 
lives, the indictment being ‘‘ piracy on the 
high seas.” 

The dhow had been in tow all night, but 
now she was to have a prize crew put on 
board, and she would then sail as consort 
to the cruiser. 

Stanley O’Grahame had ‘hardly finished 
breakfast when the captain sent for him. 

Stanley’s cheeks tingled with delight as 
his commander complimented him on his 
conspicuous bravery in the fight with the 
slaver. He then informed him that he had 
not s competent officer to spare to take 
charge of their prize, that he would wil- 
lingly have appointed him, Stanley, to the 
duty, but that the service would not admit 
of his doing so, and therefore he had made 


up his mind to give Midshipman MacDer- 
mott thocommand,with Stanley O’Grahame 
as sailing master and factotum. 

“ Are you-agreeable to this ?”’ said Cap- 
tain Orbistone. 

Stanley assured him he was delighted. 

“There,” said the captain, laughing and 
shaking hands with him, “off you bundle, 
and get your things ready. I'll see that 
everything you require for the voyage is 
put on board, and you'll havo a first-rate 
prize crew. Only,” added Captain Orbi- 
stone, ‘‘ don’t, if possible, lose sight of us. 
But if you do, make the best of your way 
to Zanzibar; you know the way ?” 

“Very well, indeed,” said Stanley. 

‘‘Oh! by-the-by, though,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘should we happen to lose sight 
of each other you may as well call in at 
Johanna on your way up. I won’t pro- 
mise to wait for you there, but I'll leave a 
message with the consul. 80 good-bye. 
Bon voyage.” 

Midshipman Mac was summoned to the 
cabin next; and when he returned and re- 
entered the ward-room, it would have been 
difficult to say whether his face were more 
full of impudence or importance. He had 
his dirk by his side, his best white trousers 
on, and his very newest jacket. 

Pendragon looked at him as he stopped. 
for a moment in the doorway, and he could 
not help smiling. The doctor happened to 
come up behind him at the same time, and 
little Mac being in his way, he simply 
caught him by the ear and led him into 
the mess-room. 

“Let go!” cried Mac; ‘‘let go, you 
ridiculous old Sawbones! You've no idea 
whom you have got hold of.” 

“‘ Midshipmite Mac, I guess,” said the 
surgeon. A 

“Certainly not!” replied the mite, 
drawing himself up to his full height— 
about four foot nothing—and striking his 
hand against the hilt of his dirk. ‘ You 
are mistaken, Dr. Slops; you grievously 
err, Sir Surgeon.” 

“Come along, Mite,” said Pen, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and finish your foed. Here’s a red 
herring with a roe in it. We all know 
your weakness for a red herring with a roe 
in it.” 

“How dare you presume, sir!” said 
little Mae, with mock severity, ‘‘ to call me 
‘Mite’; and how dare you to talk to me 
about so sublunery a matter as a red her- 
ring? Bah!”—here the Mite waved his 
hand and turned his head away—‘‘a red 
herring with a roe in it! 

“Behold before you, gentlemen!” he 
continued, strutting up and down the 
ward-room on tiptoe—‘ behold before 
you Captain MacDermott, of the British 
dhow Seyd Pasha! And now I shall con- 
descend to be seated. Mr. Pendragon, I 
will unbend so far as to taste that—that 
herring with the roo init. Mr. O’Grahame, 
I will trouble you, sir, to hand your cap- 
tain another cup of coffee, as the exigencies 
of duty demanded my presence in our 


worthy commander's cabin ere I had quite 
finished my matutinal meal. And do not 


forget, sir, that you are to be om board 
the Seyd Pasha—my ship, sir—at seven 
bells on this same forenoon watch. Thank 
you, Mr. O’Grahame. I have no doubt 
you will obey your captain’s orders, and 
that we shall get on very well together. If 
we do, I may safely promise you that I 
shall not forget to report your good con- 
duct to the proper quarter.” 

“It's a good thing I’m not going in the 
Seyd Pasha with you, Captain Mite,” said 


the doctor, 
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‘* For what reason, sir?’ inquired Mac. 
" Don’t be afraid to speak, Dr. Jalap.” | 

“T'd jalap you!” said the doctor—“ and 
wallop you, too! I wouldn’t be two days 
in the Seyd Pasha before I tied my captain, | 


‘* Move on,” cried the doctor. | roomy, and well-lighted, and everywhere 

And away went the two of them, leaving | about them were curtains of crimson, = 
their messmates and even the steward to | nificent mirrors, and the glitter of g 
enjoy the haxury of a hearty laugh. and silver and glass. Along the deck were 

When the dhow was fairly cast of from | ranged low silken covered lounges, with 


head down, over a gun, and gave him a | the Tonitru and the great sails were hoisted | small tables, also very low, here and there. 
breaching.” | up into the wind, and the first watch set, | The centre of the room was empty, the 
“Below there!” sung out the navigating | then Stanley O’Grahame and his boy cap- | floor covered with a thick soft ca: } one 


sub-lieutenant, lifting the hatchway an | ler table 

at the farther end oe the room, completed 

the furniture. On this table were books in 

the Spanish language and a small guitar, 

and above it an ebony and gold cu Soaet 

with a front of glass, in which sparkled in 

| bottles of cut crystal the rich coloured 

sherbets which the wealthy Arabs use in- 
stead of wine. 

“Tt is indeed a splendid saloon,” said 
Stanley ; ‘and to think that those wretches 
lived in ease and luxury here within hearing 
almost of the groans and cries of their un- 
| happy victims in the terrible hold below.” 

But I don’t think that at that moment 
our boy captain was thinking about ‘‘ those 
wretches” or “their unhappy victims” 


looking down. ‘Are you ready, Stanley?” 

“Tm all ready,” said Stanley, pushing 
vack his chair. 

‘Then just get that young shaver under | 
way, will you? there's a good fellow.” 

“Here, you Mite!’’ cried the doctor ; 
‘come along smart O, and pack your | 
aps.” 

The doctor seized Mite and led him out 
xf the ward-room precisely as he had led | 
iim in—by the ear, Captain MacDermott, 
f the Seyd Pasha, however, stuck long 
mough in the doorway, although the 
loctor still held him by the ear, to say, 

‘‘ Gentlemen, the service is going to the | 
ad,” 


“Storm the poop. 


tain entered the saloon together, little Mac 
holding on to one of Stanley’s arms with 
both his, and almost dancing with delight. 

“You dear old Stanley,” he said. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it jolly to be roving the seas all by our- 
selves like this!” 

Poor little Mac! he had quite a boy’s 
love for his tall and clever countryman. 

«And I'm so glad, you know,” he went 
on, ‘‘that the captain didn’t send old 
Surgeon Slops. He is so rough, and 
punches one so, though he isn’t half a bad 
fellow either. But oh, Stanley! did you 
ever? Inever!” 

Captain Mite’s ejaculations of surprise 
and delight referred to the furnishing and 


fittings of the dhow’s saloon. It was large, | 


Up, lads, up!” 


or two rocking-chairs, and one 


either. He had helped himself to a 
large glass of sherbet, and thrown him- 
self back in a rocking-chair, in order 
the more thoroughly to enjoy it. 

“T say, Stanley,” said he, ‘don't 
drone and prese and preach there. This 
sherbet is dee-licious. Come and have 
some, and we won’t talk aboutanything 
or even think about anything but what 
is pleasant and nice. And I do hope, 
Stan, that to-morrow morning the old 
Tonitru won't be anywhere in sight. 
That will be jolly, won't it ?” 

Stanley laughed, and sat down. Per- 
hapsheenjoyed the novelty of the situa- 
tion every bit as much as the mite did, 
though he did not say so much about it. 
(To be continued.) 
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HERE are 


we going 
to-day, 
skipper?” 
inquired Budd, as 
they started next 


morning about half- 


post Pau : 
“Tadpole Bridge," was the reply. 
“How far is that?” asked Martin. 


THE THAMES: FROM OXFORD TO ITS SOURCE 


CHAPTER IV. 


“¢ About fifteen miles—an easy day’s work som good-humonred instructions as to his 
uties, 


again. Now for a bathe, and then breakfast.” 


Confluence of Thames and Coln, near Lechlade. 


These two pleasures over, they took the sculls 
and pulled through country of rather an un- 
interesting character until they reached Pink- 
hill Lock. Here they encountered some 
“character” of an interesting nature in the 
shape of the lock-keeper—evidently a new insti- 
tation since “Taunt” was written. The old 
man did not know the meaning of the Con- 
servancy screwed on the stern of the boat, 


and insisted on payment or knowing their 
The latter were given, together with | 


names. 


! 


| 


The river from Pinkhill to Skinner’s We'r is 
very winding—‘‘like an eel in convulsions,” 
according to Budd. That worthy sailor was 
pulling, and, finding the work hard, suggested 
they should try their new towing-rope. This 
was done. The path was a fairly good one, so 
Figais and Budd took the rope, whilst Charlton 
and Martin sat in the boat, one steering, the 
other ready with the boathook to shove off when 
necessary. 

Towing on the Upper Themes is not the 
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simple work it is lower down. Pollard willows 
are not infrequent along the path, and it is 
aggravating to have to pass the rope round 
these ; you lose way, time, and sometimes tem- 

er. Cuttings and ditches have sometimes to 

e jumped over. When this is the case, be 
sure to give yourself ylenty of rope before 
beginning to jump, or you will end your leapin 
the ditch. Then the very sudden curves of the 
river necessitate a great length of line, as the 
banks are sometimes marshy. Often the tower 
is pulling at right angles to the boat, which is 
very hard work. Still, it is advisable to tow 
sometimes ; it is a change, and is often the best 
mode of progression. Let your towmast be a 
high one. 

The path to Ridge’s Weir is fairly good. 
Farther on, as we shall have occasion to point 
out, the path can only be discerned by the 
mental cye. Up to Lechlade towing is fairly 
practicable, after that—. 

Skinner's Weir is a quaint, picturesque eld 
place. The old inn, kept by the Skinners for 
generations, had a certain sort of celebrity, but 
recently it has been pulled down. Stanton 
Harcourt is about a mile away; most easily 
reached by road from Bablock Hythe. It was 
the seat of the Harcourts, and is interesting 
from its associations with Pope, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and other celebrities. In one 
of the rooms of the old heuse Pope finished the 
fifth volume of his translation of Homer. The 
pane of glass on which this fact is noted is still 
preserved at Nunebam Courtney, the present 
seat of the Harcourts. 

At Bablock Hythe, where there is a ferry, the 
river becomes narrow. ‘There is an inn, the 
Chequers, where one bed is to be obtained. It 
was fortunate, then, the crew did not want to 
put up there. The water hereabouts is fairly 
deep, and progress was not difficult, though at 
one spot, where the river divides for a time and 
the remains of an old weir obstruct the towing, 
it was necessary for all to enter the boat. Then 
the path was all right up to Ridge’s Weir, below 
which they landed and Tad an early dinner. 

Let us take this opportunity of describing an 
Upper Thames weir, and how to get through it. 
It is an institution unknown below Oxford 
except in conjunction with a lock, but in the 
parts we are exploring a weir often exists by 
itself. It forms a breakwater right across the 
stream. There is a bridge running along the 
top, on which you take your stand; then one 
by one you must pull up the ‘ paddles ” which 
run between the ‘‘rymers.” These rymers are 
fixed at regular intervals in the “ sill,” which is 
under water ; they, too, must be removed. You 


Words by Pav. Biaxke. 
Allegretto, f2 


then find you have a clear space through which 
to pass your boat. ‘Two men should stay in the 
boat; one should take the towing-line and 
mount the bridge, pulling the boat gently to- 
wards him, those on board taking care to keep 
it off the sides. The stream runs swiftly 
through the opening, so sometimes considerable 
care is required. When the boat is half way 
through, the tow-rope is passed to the man on 
the bank, who pulls the head gently round, 
whilst those in the boat keep her clear. Do not 
ever attempt to pull the boat completely through 
from the bank or it is sure to stick agaMnst the 
side beams. 

With care and a little practice, there is no 
great difficulty in negotiating a weir, though 
sometimes the rymers give some trouble, the 
weight of the water keeping them tight in their 
places. Give them a push up stream before 
attempting to raise them. 

In coming down the work is easier, as the boat 
goes with instead of against the stream, but great 
care must bo taken to keep the boat clear. 
Another danger is that unless you bend low 
your head may strike the bridge, ‘which might 
damage the structure,” as Budd remarked. 

“Splendid rushes here,” observed Charlton, 
as they sat resting after dinner. 

“We shall have rather too much of them by- 
and-hy,” said Figgis. 

“Yes; boating is dangerous when the bul- 
rush is out,” remarked Budd, reviving the good 
old joke which has served generations of river- 
side folk. ‘* Now then, pipe all hands to attack 
the weir!” 

This obstacle was soon overcome, and a tow 
of a mile or so brought them to Newbridge, 
with its pointed arches and projecting but- 
treases. 

**T don’t see anything very new about this,” 
said Figgis. 

“*Probably not,” remarked Charlton ; ‘it’s 
abont six hundred years old—the oldest bridge 
on the river. It’s called Newbridge on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, I suppose.” 

“*Yes,” added Budd : ‘‘or else on the ste vos 
non vobis ; I don’t know what either means.” 

“At any rate, we must knock off towing,” 
said Figgis ; ‘‘so jump in. The stream is pretty 
strong through those narrow arches ; we shan’t 
have too much room. You must pull hard, 
Charlton.” 

The line was taken on board, together with 
Martin, who had been towing alone. Charlton 
was seated on the stroke thwart, and gave way 
lustily, whilst the captain steered carefully for 
the centre. 

“Put your back into it!” shouted Figgis. 


“THE DAY IS DONE.” 
Panrt-Sone ror A. T. T. B. 


Then, in a much londer tone, ‘‘ Back water 
Hold her up!” x 

It was too late! The towing-mast strack thi 
arch of the bridge and snapped off, in spite o 
Charlton’s backing water as hard as he could. 
They drifted to the bank to inspect damages. 

*“*Who on earth would have thought the} 
would build their stupid bridges so low #”’ a8kuc 
Martin. : 

‘It's evident this was the first they built,” 
said Budd. “‘ It’s an experimental one." 

“It isn’t quite such a bad job as I feared,’ 
said Figgis, who had been examining the fr« 
ture. ‘The split is pretty long; I think w: 
can splice it Who has any string?” 

There was not a piece in the boat, as they al 
confessed with shame. The best substitute wa 
a few yards of the towing-rope, which was partl: 
unravelled to give better hold” This little acci 
dent detained them some time, and they felt i 
was fortunate they had an easy day’s work. 

The next attempt to pass the bridge was suc 
cessful, but they found that the current of th 
River Windrush, which joins the Thames jus 
beyond Newbridge, necessitated a good pull t 
counteract it. They determined now to abau 
don towing fora time, as the bank was hizh an 
bushes frequent. The Windrush contains 
large amount of nitrous matter, to which th 
Witney blankets are supposed to owe their su 
rior quality. Budd proposed rowing up to W 
ney and getting a few, as they had determine 
to camp out that night, and evening breez 
were chilly. But no one knew how far awa 
the town was, or had even heard that the Wiuc 
rush existed until Taunt informed them. 

Duxford Farm, a Picturesqne spot, was th 
only noticeable feature in the landscape till the 
reached Tenfoot Bridge. From this to the 
resting-place for the night was only a mile au 
a half, which they did after tea, in the dusk | 
a summer evening, which made oven the rath 
ordinary fields look romantic. They had decid 
before starting never to pall after dark, as tl 
remains ef old weirs need caution and daylig! 
to pass with safety, so before the sun had fair 
sunk they had securely moored their boat ju 
below Tadpole Bridge, and, scorning the accor 
modation offered by the ‘ Trout,” arrang 
things snugly in their boat before going asho 
for an hour's ramble. Charlton stayed behir 
in charge, reading a pocket volume of Shake 
peare by the light of the lantern till the othe 
came back, Figgis with some botanical spe: 
mens, Budd carrying a fresh loaf—the tir 
they had purchased since starting. Before th 
turned in they sang a part-song appropriate 
the occasion. 


Music by H. A. J. CAMPBELL. 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 


qT capture of the great redoubt of 
Yorktown cost the French troops 
very dear. The storming party on this 
memorable night lost nearly half their 
muster. One hundred and eighty-six men 
had fallen beneath the bullets of the enemy, 
snd of this number fifty-two were killed— 
avery high proportion, which proved how 
long and desperate had been the struggle. 

The officers had exposed themselves gal- 
lantly, and the Royal Auvergne lost two 
of its best captains, Sireuil and De Berthe- 
lot. Amongst the wounded were the Mar- 
quis Guillaume de Deux Ponts and the 
intrepid Charles de Lameth, who happily 
retained his leg, notwithstanding its ter- 
rible injuries. As to the Baron de ]’Estrade, 
he escaped from this sanguinary struggle 
without a wound, although not safe and 
sound, for his fall into the fosse had left 
him covered with contusions. 

But none thought that they had paid too 
dearly for the result. This night of the 
14th of October was a terrible one for 
Cornwallis, for while the French carried 
the redoubt covering the front of York- 
town, the Americans under La Fayette, 
assisted by the Touraine regiment, drove 
the English from all their works on the 
north-west along the York River. Thero 
caly remained to the enemy the body of 
the place, and a few advanced works of 
trifling importance. If Clinton did not 
arrive shortly, Cornwallis would be reduced 
to the last extremity. 

Washington at once informed Congress 
of his double success, and told them of his 

aching triumph. He wrote in these 
words to the President of the Federal 
Assembly: ‘‘I have the pleasure to inform 
your Excellency that we have succeeded 
on both sides. Nothing could surpass the 
firmness and bravery of our troops; they 
advanced under the enemy’s fire without 
replying, and did their work with the 
bayonet alone.” 

The soldiers of the Royal Auvergne had 
faithfully kept their word. If they had 
not all died, they had—to quote the very 
words of the general-in-chief—charged 
like lions, and left on the ground a third of 
the numbers engaged ; and Count Rocham- 
beau, according to his promise, put in the 
order of the day for the morrow that the 
name of Royal Auvergne would for the 
future be officially conferred on the Gatinais 
regiment, subject to the approval of bis 
Majesty the King. This news gave the 
finishing touch to the delight of these gal- 
lant soldiers, and during the whole of that 
day, the 15th of October, the camp kept 
holiday. La Ramée and Ralph, sharing in 
every way in the satisfaction of their com- 
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rades, were above all things happy to find 
themselves unscathed afier the terrible ad- 
ventures of the two last nights. Seated in 
their tent, they fought the fight over again, 
sparing a few words of regret for those 
who had fallen. 

“‘T shall remember the passage of that 
terrible ditch for the rest of my life,” said 
Ralph. ‘‘Scarccly had the colonel given 
the signal than I did as the others did, and 
jumped away, beating the charge as well 
as I could. The fascines shook beneath us 
as we ran, and we had just reached the 
middle when a flash like lightning made 
me close my eyes, and shot along the ram- 
part in front of us. With a fearful roar we 
were covered with a hail of iron and fire. 
When I opened my eyes a moment after- 
wards the colonel was on shead scaling the 
breech. The men pressed on so that I was 
thrust a little behind, but when I reached 
the parapet I was astonished to find myself 
for an instant alone. The colonel had dis- 
appeared—” 

*‘T know,” interrupted La Ramée, ‘I 
just missed catching him on the top of my 

ead. I was coming on, shaking away on 
the fascines, pushed and bustled about, 
and helping myself along with the cane, 
and just going up the slope, when I saw 
two fellows coming down on me post-haste. 
Before I had time to get out of the way 
they sent me rolling with them on to the 
fascines. Providence threw me under- 
neath, and I had them both on my back. 
I began to move, and then I felt one of 
them get up and I recognised the voice of 
the colonel, who ssid to his companion, 
‘You clumsy idiot!’ But the idiot said 
nothing, and ashe did not move I got from 
under him, I was just going to speak to 
him, when what was my astonishment to 
find that it was lanky La Fortune stretched 
there dead, with a bullet-hole between his 
eyes!” 

“* Poor fellow!” said Ralph. ‘He was 
a bad man, though a daring soldier. But 
amongst all those who have gone thero is 
none I regret more than Captain Sireuil.” 

“Ah! yes,” said La Ramée, “and they 
will not replace him in the regiment for a 
long time. After Baron de ]’Estrade he was 
the officer we liked best, and the one who 
took most care for our well-being. It 
appears that when he was half dead he had 
himself held up that he might shout ‘ Vive 
le Roi!” 

“No,” interrupted Ralph, ‘‘it was 
: vive la France!’ that Captain Sireuil 
said.” 

“It is the same thing,” said the ser- 

ant. 


| to mo alone,” said the young men. 


“I do not think so,” replied the young 


man. ‘However good our king may be,. 
he is only a man ; and France, our mother, 
our country, ought to occupy the first place- 
in our hearts.” 

“I see what it is,” said La Ramée; 
‘‘you are becoming an American.” 

“‘ Amorican if you like,” answered Ralph, 
with a smile; ‘‘that does not hinder me- 
from faithfully serving France and the 
king.” 

““T don’t doubt that at all,” said tho 
sergeant; ‘but with all that, you have 
not told me what you were doing the other 
day in Yorktown.” 

“T have no secrets from you,” said the: 
drummer, ‘for I can rely on your discre- 
tion, and in this case, more than ever, I 
must ask you to be dumb about what I am 
going to tell you.” 

Ralph then gave his friend the account 
of the adventures which had distinguished 
his dangerous enterprise, from his crossing 
the Great Swamp until Arnold had fallen 
into the net which chance had spread for 


him. 

“Then Mr. Arnold remains in Grand- 
father David’s cellar?” said La Ramée, 
much astonished, as he heard the end of 
the narrative. 

‘Asguredly,” said Ralph; “and my 
friend the woodcutter is not the man to let 
him out without permission.” 

“But what are you going to do with 
him ?” asked the sergeant. 

“‘ That is a secret which does not belong” 

“The 
future will tell you the fdte we have in 
store for the triple traitor.” 

The two friends were still chatting, when 
an orderly came up to tell Corporal Haudry 
to go to the coloncl. The drumimer has- 
tened to obey the order. 

‘“*My dear lad,” said the Baron de 
l’Estrade as he saw him enter, ‘‘ by desire 
of Count Rochambeau I have just drawn 
up a list of the soldiers and officers of my 
regiment who have particularly distin- 
guished themselves in our attack on the 
great redoubt. I may tell you that you 
hold an honourable place on that list. I 
know what you did last night, with what 
courage and presence of mind you beat the 
charge on the parapet, while our men, for: 
a moment disconcerted by the murderous 
fire, wavered at the foot of the breach. I 
know also that it is not your fault that the 
greatly-regretted Captain Sireuil was not 
rescued in time. In every way I congratu- 
late you sincerely, and I am proud to have 
near me one who to so noble a courage 
adds a delicacy of feeling that I can appre- 
ciate. But you sce I am in a difficulty. 
Count Rochambeau asked me to state the. 
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eaees mse I wish to obtain for each of 
‘the oe I put in my report. What am I 
to ask for you?” 


birth, and he was Baron Haudry de la 
Charmoise.” Then Ralph, carried away 
by a confidential impulse, related to the 


“A fasa Uke lightaing made me close my eyes.” 


“Really I do not know, colonel,” mur- | 
mured Ralpb. 

“‘Your embarrassment is as great as 
mine, I see,” said Baron de 1’Estrade. 
««But the moment has come for you to 
‘speak to me with entire frankness. If you 
care really what you pretend to be, the laws 
of our army will condemn you to slowly 
pass through the non-commissioned grades, 
and perhaps, after long service, you ma; 
become sergeant-major; while, after all 
you have done at Newport and here, the 
favour of Count Rochambeau can at a 
single stroke abolish these various steps, if 
‘your education and your birth allow it. 
Now in the first place, I think I remember 
that you were educated at the royal abbey 
of Pontlevoy; in the second, your secret 
‘belongs to you, but I cannot see why you 
should persist in keeping it from a man 
who esteems and likes you as I do. You 
were humble and obscure, and it pleased 
you to conceal the name or the title that 
is yours; but now your duty is to assume 
it again, for you have given it new lustre.” 

«Then, sir, if you wish it, I will tell you 
the title I have concealed up to now, not 
through 8 feeling of false pride, but be- 
cause in my poverty I was afraid lest I 
should disgrace it in my difficult eircum- 
stances. My father was a gentleman by 


colonel all that our readers have been told 
in the early part of this history. 

“T from the first saw that you were not 
a simple rustic,” said the colonel, when he 
had finished. ‘Will you now allow me 
to use the secret you have just confided to 
me?” 

“You can act as you please, sir,” an- 
swered the young man. ‘ I know that the 
honour of my family is in good hands.” 

Night had come on during the interview, 
and an orderly now entered with a lighted 
torch, which he placed on the table. 

“ Well,” said the colonel, ‘‘ I must finish 
my report. While I am doing so, take a 

, and make & copy of those states which 
Pave been sent in to me by the captains.” 

Ralph, who frequently did secretarial 
work for the colonel, immediately began. 
At the end of an hour he bad finished his 
copies, and was taking leave of his chief, 
when the precipitate gallop of a horce was 
heard, and the rider stopped at the tent. 

A moment afterwards 
ambeau’s aide-de-camp, entered hurriedly, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘The Royal Auvergne is 
to get under arms immediately. Baron de 
T'Estrade, the English have retaken the 
great redoubt.” 

Ralph, at the colonel’s order, ran to 
wake the drummers, and in a second or 


e Damas, Roch- . 


—————————— 
two they were in their turn calling to th 
men. Soon, notwithstanding their fatigue 
the grenadiers and light infantry turna 
out, and departed at the double toward 
the town. ‘ 

The Agenais and Soissonnais battalion 
which had been left in charge of the re 
doubt had allowed themselves to be sur 
prised. 

Persuaded that the English were in suel 
consternation at their defeat that the 
would only think of capitulation, De Chas 
tellux, who was in command, had take 
hardly any precautions. He had jus 
posted a few sentinels, and the soldier 
were still asleep when the enemy broke int 
the redoubt. 
|, The Agenais and Soissonnais, however 
| fought determinedly, in spite of the syr 

prise of which they were the victims 

, Though at the first onset Captain de Beur 
guissont had fallen into the enemy's hands 
and seven of the guns of the battery open 
in the morning had been captu an 
spiked, the gallant soldiers still held hat 
the redoubt. 

The arrival of the Royal Auvergne com: 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs. Ih 
their turn the English and their Germar 
helpers had to give way, and for the secon¢ 
time, after a short but deadly encounter 
the redoubt was cleared by the French. 

“This time, my boys,” said the Baror 

de l'Estrade, *‘ we will look after it our: 
; selves.” 
‘‘So much the better,” whispered L: 
| Ramée in Ralph’s ear; ‘‘ but in that cast 
I don’t see when it will be our turn tc 
sleep.” 

“Do you not know the proverb,” saic 
the corporal, philosophically, ‘You shoul¢ 
never sleep after a victory’ ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIL— HOW I MADE A STILL MORE IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


FEW evenings after the awkward dis- | 
covery recorded in the last chapter | 

Mr. Hawkesbury himself called at our | 
lodgings. He looked troubled and con- | 
strained, but as kind as usual. | 

He came to tell us how sorry he was to | 
have been deprived of our company that | 
evening, and to offer a sort of apology for | 
his son’s conduct. 

“‘T fear from what he tells me that you | 
do not all get on very happily together at 
the office. I am so sorry, for I would have ! 
liked you all to be friends.” ; 

It was hardly possible to tell the father | 
tra.kly what we thought of his son, so I. 


replied, vaguely, ‘‘No, we don't get on 
very well, I’m sorry to say.” 

“The fact is,” eaid Jack, ‘‘ we never have 
been friends.” 

“He told me so, greatly to my sorrow.” 

‘I suppose he also told you why?” 
asked Jack, glancing sharply at the clergy- 
man. 

The latter looked disturbed and a trifle 
confused as he replied, ‘‘ Yes, he did tell 
me something which— ” 


“He told you I was @ convict’s son,” 


said Jack, quietly. : 
“‘ What !” exclaimed the cler; 


an, with 
an involuntary start—‘‘ what ! 


No, he 


‘ didn’t tell me that, my poor boy; he neve 
told me that!” 

“Tam,” quietly said Jack. 
| I was amazed at the composure wit] 
which he said it, and looked the visitor i 
rhe teceses he did so. . 

at face was full of pity and th’ 

Not a shade of horror roasea dana nd 
all he was Hawkesbury’s father, I like: 
him more than ever. 

‘‘Do you mind telling me what he dic 
say about me?” asked Jack, presently. 
| “We will not talk about that,” said th: 
clergyman. 


Jack looked disposed for a moment t 
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persevere in his demand, but the father’s 
troubled face disarmed him. F 

“Poor Edward has had great disadvan- 
tages,” he began, in a half-apologetic, 
hslf-melancholy way, “and I often fear I 
amto blame. I have thought too much of 
my work out of doors, and tao little of my 
daty tohim. I have not been to him all 
thst a father should be.” 

He said this more in the way of talking 
to himself than of addressing us. But I 
saw Jack colour up at the last reference, 
and hastened to change the subject. 

We felt quite sorry fur him when he rose 
to go. He evidently knew his son’s failings 
only too well, and with a father’s love tried 
tocover them. And I could see how in all 
he said he was almost pleading with us to 
befriend his boy. 

To me it was more than painful to hear 
him talk thus—to speak A me oat I was 
& paragon of virtue, and to apologise to 
we for the defects of his own son. Tt was 
more than I could endure; and when he 
started to go I asked if I might walk with 
him. 


He gladly assented, and then I poured 
into his ears the whole story of my follies 
and struggles and troubles in London. 

I shall never forget the kind way ia 
which he listened, and the still kinder way 
in which he talked when he had heard all. 

Iam not going to repeat that talk here ; 
the reader may guess for himself what 6 
simple Christian minister would have to 
say to one in my case, and how he would 
say it. He neither preached nor lectured, 
and he broke out into no supplications. 
Had he done so I should probably have 
been flurried and frightened away. But 
he talked to me as father to his son—or 
rather as a big brother tos young one— 
entering into all my troubles and difficul- 
ties, and even claiming a share in them 
himself. 

It was a long time since I had had such 
s talk with any one, and it did me good. 

An uneventful week or two followed. We 
occasionally saw Mr. Hawkesbury at our 
lodgings, for Smith could never bring him- 
self to the point of again visiting the rec- 
tory. Indeed, he was now so busily engaged 
in the evenings preparing for his coming 
examination that he had time for nothing, 
aad even the education of the lively Billy 
temporarily devolved on me. 

It was not till aftera regular battle royal 
that that young gentleman could be 

ht to submit to be ‘‘larned” by any 
one but his own special ‘ bloke,’”’ and even 
when he did yield under threats of actual 


expulsion from the school, he made such a | 


point of comparing everything I did and 
said with the far superior manner in which 
Smith did and said it, that for a time it 
was rather uphill work. At length, how- 
ever. he quieted down, and displayed no 
small aptitude for instruction, which was 
decidedly encouraging. 

At the office Hawkesbury, ever since the 
uncomfortable meeting at his father’s, had 
been very constrained in his manner .to 
Jack and me, attempting no longer to force 
his society on us, and, indeed, relapsing 
into an almost mysterious reserve, which 
surprised more of those who knew him than 
our two selves. 

As Doubleday said—who had never quite 
got over his sense of injury—‘‘ he had shut 
himself up with his petty cash, and left us 
to on the best we could without him.” 

mith and I would both, for his father’s 
sake, have liked if possible to befriend him 
oz do him a good turn. But he seemed 
studiously to avoid giving us the oppor- 


tunity, and was now as distant to us as we 
had once been to him. 

However, in other respects our life at 
Hawk Street proceeded pleasantly enough, 
not the least pleasant thing being a further 
rise in both our salaries, an event which 
enabled me to set aside so much more every 
week to repay Flanagan his generous loan, 
as well as to clear myself finally of debt. 

Things were going on thus smoothly 
with us, and it was beginning to seem as 
if the tide of life was set calm for both of 
us, when an event happened which once 
more suddenly stirred usto excitement and 
perturbation. 

It was a Sunday evening, the evening 

receding Jack’s examination. He had 
Boon working hard, too hard, night after 
ht for weeks past, and was now taking 
iteral day cf rest beforo his ordeal. We 
were in cur room with Mr. Smith the 
elder, who was a regular Sunday visitor. 
He had devoted whatever spare time he 
could give of late to Jack’s preparations, 
“coaching” him in Latin and Greek, and 
reading with him Ancient History. And 
now he was almost as excited and anxious 
about the result as either of us two. 

Indeed Jack himself took the whole 
matter so coolly that it seemed he must 
either have been perfectly confident of suc- 
cess, or perfectly indifferent to it, and this 
evening he was doing quite as much to 
keep up our spirits as we his. 

The examination, which was to last two 
days, was to begin at nine next morning, 
and Jack had received o gratifying per- 
mission from the partners to absent him- 
self for those two days accordingly. 

‘It will be a pretty hard grind while it 
lasts,” Jack said, ‘for the examination 
goes on eight hours each day.” 

*« When is the viv? voce portion ? ” asked 
Mr. Smith. 

“‘To-morrow. They begin with it, and 
I shall be glad when it is over. I don’t 
mind the writing nearly so much.” 

“Hadn't you better go to bed now,” 
suggested I, ‘and get a good night ?” 

“So I will,” said he, ‘‘ presently. ButI 
must first write to Mrs. Shield.” 

I happened to be looking towards Mr. 
Smith the elder as Jack said this. He gave 
a quick involun’ start, which, however, 
he instantly turned off into a fit of cough- 
ing as his eyes met mine. 

ir. Smith had had a racking cough ever 
since I had known him, but I don’t think 
Lever remembered his having a spasm of 
this kind before. 

“The fact is,” said Jack, whose back 
was turned, as he looked for some notepay 
on the shelf, ‘‘I ought to have written last 
week, but I was so busy. And if I put it 
off any longer they will both think some- 
thing is wrong.” 

I only heard what he said mechanically, 
for my eyes were fixed on Mr. Smith. 

His face had turned deadly white, and 
the old frightened look about his eyes came 
out now with startling intensity. He cer- 
tainly must be ill or in pain. 

‘“‘ Are you—” I began. 

But with a sudden effort he rose to his 
feet, and with a glance at Jack motioned 
to me to be silent, and leave the question 
unasked. 

“What?” said Jack, turning round 
to me. 

“Are you—going to write a lon 
letter?” I asked. e 4 

“T can’t say till I begin,” said Jack, 
laughing, and sitting down to write. 

“Tl say good night,” said Mr. Smith, 
in a hoarse but otherwise composed voice. 


nij 
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“Good night,” said Jack. ‘“I wish 
you'd get rid of your cold. All that night- 
work must be bad for you.” 

Mr. Smith shook hands with me in 
silence and quitted the room. I heard his. 
footsteps go strangely down the stairs, and. 
his door shut behind him in the room 
below. 

I didn’t feel comfortable. I was afraid 

he was ill—more ill than he wished either 
of us to suspect. It was the only way in 
which I could account for the spasm which 
preluded that last fit of coughing. 
. If it was so he would be naturally 
anxious to conceal the fact from Jack on 
the eve of his examination, and that would 
account for his abrupt interruption of my 
question. 

However, I had no examination to- 
morrow, and I was determined if possible 
to know the truth about our friend that 
very evening. 

I sat by while Jack wrote his letter, 
thinking it interminable, and wondering 
what he could have to say to fill two 
sheets. When it was done I insisted on 
taking it to the post. 

“ It’s after ten now,” said I, ‘‘and you 
really ought to be in bed.” 

“You're precious careful of me, old 
boy,” he said. ‘‘ However, you shall have 
your own way for once.” 

I saw him safe in bed before I started, 
and then hastened out. 

To post the letter was the work of a. 
minute or two, for there was a pillar-box 
a little way down the road. This done, I 
returned cagerly and with some trepida- 
tion to the lodgings and knocked at Mr.. 
Smith’s door. 

He made no answer, so I entered without 
leave. 

He was sitting on a chair beside the fire- 
less hearth with his head on his hands, 
either asleep or buried in thought. 

It was not till I touched him that he 
became aware of my presence, and then he 
did so with a start as if I had been a 
ghost. 

‘Ah, Batchelor,” said he, recovering 
himself and leaning back in his chair. 

“ Are you ill, Mr. Smith?” I asked. 

“No, my boy, no,” said he; ‘not ill.” 

“I thought you were—upstairs just 
now.” 

“Did you? Ah! you saw me jump; E 
had a twinge. But don’t let’s talk of that. 
Sit down and let’s talk of something else.” 

I sat down, very perplexed and uneasy, 
and more convinced than ever that Mr. 
Smith was not himself. 

“How do you think he'll get on in his 
examination ?” asked he, after a pause. 

“Jack? Oh, I have very little doubts 
about it,” said I. 

“*No more have I; he’s well and care- 
fully prepared.” 

‘“Thanks a great deal to you,” said I. 

“Well, I did get him on a little with the 
Greek, I believe,” said Mr. Smith. 

Another pause ensued, during which 
Mr. Smith sat looking hard into the empty 
grate. Then he asked, ‘‘ You have known. 
him a long time, Batchelor?” 

“‘ Yes; we were at school together.” 

“Do you know his parents at all?” 

“No,” I replied, feeling uncomfortable 
to be once more on this dangerous ground, 
although on my guard, and prepared to 
bite my tongue off rather than play my 
friend false again. 

Mr. Smith assumed as complete an air 
of unconcern as he could as he asked, ‘‘ It’s 
a strange question. but do you know any- 
thing about them ?” 
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I would have given 8 good deal to be out 
-of that room. There was something in 
Mr. Smith’s voice and manner and fright- 
encd eyes which made the question, coming 
from him, very different from the same in- 
quiry flippantly thrown out by one of my 
old comrades. And yet I would not—I 
could not—answer it. 

“T can’t say,” I replied, as shortly as 
ossible, and rising at the same time to 
leave the room. 

He prevented me by a quick gesture 


-which almost ordered me not to go, and I | 


‘resumed my seat. 

“You wonder why I ask the question,” 
said he, slowly. 

“I think,” said I, ‘it would be best to 
ask it of Jack himself.” 

Mr. Smith said nothing, but sat brooding 
silently for a minute. Then he said, in a 
tone which sounded as if he was asking the 
question ef himself rather than me, ‘‘ Who 
is the Mrs. Shield he writes to?” 

He spoke so queerly and looked so 
strangely that I half wondered whether he 
was not wandering in his mind. 

“* Please,” said I, ‘‘do not ask me these 
-questions. What is the matter with you, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

‘Matter, my boy!” said he, with a 
ditterlaugh; “it’s a big question you ask. 
But I'll tell you if you’ll listen.” 

I repented of having asked the question, 
he looked so haggard and excited. How- 
ever, there waa nothing for it but to sit 
still while he, pacing to and fro in the 
room, told me his story in his own way. 

“This is not thé first time you have he 
-curious about me, Batchelor. You nave 
suspected I was or had been something 
different from the poor literary hack you 
‘see me, and yeu have been right, my boy.” 

He stopped short in his walk as he said 
this, and his eyes flashed just as I had 
sometitnes seen Jack’s eyes flash in the old 

lays. 

‘‘ Sixteen—no, seventeen years ago I 
was the happiest man alive. I can see the 
little cottage where we lived, my wife and 
child and I, with its ivy-covered porch and 
tiny balcony, and the garden which she so 
prided in behind. It seemed as if nothing 
could come and disturb our little paradise. 
I was not rich, but I had all I wanted, and 
some to spare. I used to walk daily across 
the fields to—where the bank of which I 
‘was manager was situated, and they—she 
and the boy—came to meet me every even- 
ing on my return. I felt as if my life was 
set fair. I could picture no happiness 
greater than our quiet evenings, and no 
hope brighter than a future like the pte- 
sent. 

Here Mr. Smithapaused. This picture 
of s happy home he had drawn with a 
dreamy voice, as one would describe a 
fancy rather than a reality. After a pause 
he went on: 

“The thing I thought impossible 
happened mnadenly, (fcartully, while I was 
even hugging myself in my prosperity and 
happiness. She died. A Thek before she 

given me a sister for my boy. Our 
cup of joy seemed full to overflowing. The 
mother and child throve as well as any one 
could expect. She was to get up next day, 
and I was.to carry her down stairs, and bit 
for her a little amongst her flowers in the 
little drawing-room. I wished her good- 
bye gaily that morning as I went off to my 
work and bade her be ready for me when I 
teturned. 

“Ah! what a return that was! At mid- 
day s messenger rushed into the bank and 

led to me to come at once to my wifo. 


I flew to her on the wings of terror, and 
found her—dead !” 

Here the speaker paused again. His 
voice had trembled at the last word, but 
his face was almost fierce as he turned his 
eyes to me, 

_I said nothing, but my heart bled for 


him. 

| “The hope had gone from my life. I 
had no ballast, nothing to steady me in the 
tempest. My hope had been all in the 
present, and it perished with her. I cared 
for nothing, my little children were a 
misery to me, the old home was unendur- 
able. I got leave of absence from my 
employers and came up here—desperate. 
I dashed into every sort of dissipation and 
extravagance; I tried one excitement after 
another, if only I could drown every 
memory I had. I abandoned myself to so- 
called ‘friends’ of the worst sort, who 
degraded me to their own level, then for- 
sook me. Still I plunged deeper—I was 
mad. My one dread was to have a mo- 
ment to myself—a moment to think of my 
home, my children, my wife. How I 
lived through it all I cannot think—and I 
did not care, 

“At last a letter reached me from my 
employers, requiring my presence at busi- 
ness. My money h long gone, my 
creditors pressed me on every hand, my 
friends one and all mocked at my destitu- 
tion. I returned to —, hiding beforemy 
employers the traces of my madness, and 
letting them wonder how grief had 
changed me. My home I could not go 
near—the sight of it and of the children 
would have driven me utterly mad. I 
lived in the town. For a week or so I 
tried hard to keep up appearances—but 
the evil spirit was on me and I could not 
withstand him. I had not then learnt to 
look to a Greater for strength. I must fly 
once more from one misery to another ten- 
fold worse. : 

“But I had no money. My savings 
were exhausted. My was not due. 
I dared not beg it in advance. I was 
manager of the bank and had control over 
all that was in it. The devil within me 
tempted me and I yielded. I falsified the 
accounts, and tampered with the books of 
the bank. My very desperation made me 
ingenious, and it was not till I had been 
away a month, with my ill-gotten booty, 
that the frauds were discovered.” 

Again he stopped, and I waited with 
strangely perturbed feelings till he re- 
sum 


‘At first I tried to hide myself, and 
spent some weeks abroad. But though I 
escaped justice, my misery followed me. 
During those weeks I, who till then had 
been upright and honest. knew not a 
moment's peace. At night I never slept an 
hour together, by day I trembled at every 
face I met. The new torture was worse 
than the old, and at last in sheer despair I 
returned to London and courted detection. 
It seemed as if they would never find me. 
The lees I hid myself, the more secure I 
seemed. At last, however, they found me 
—it was a relief when they did. 

“«T acknowledged all, and was sentenced 
to penal servitude for fourteen years.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, springing from 
my seat. ‘You are—” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Smith, pointing up 
to the ceiling ; ‘‘ you'll wake him. Yes, I 
am, or I was, a convict. Listen to the 
little more I have to say.” 

I restrained myself with a mighty effort 
and resumed my seat. 

“I was transported, and for ten years 


lived the life of a convicted felon. It was 
a rough school, my boy, but in it I learned 
lessons an eternity of happiness might 
never have taught me. Christ is very 
pitiful. They brought me out of mad- 
ness into sense, and out of storm into 
calm. As I sat at night in my cell I could 
bear once more to think of the little ivy- 
covered cottage, of the green grave in the 
churchyard, and of the two helpless chil- 
dren who might still live to call me father. 
What had become of them? They were 
perhaps growing up into boyhood and 
girlhood, beginning to discover for them- 
selves the snares and sorrows of the world 
which had overcome me. Necd I tell you 
I prayed for those two night and day? 
A convict’s prayer it was—a forger’s 
prayer, a thief’s prayer; but a father’s 
prayer to a pitiful Father for his children. 
‘“ After ten years I received a ‘ticket- 
of-leave,’ and was free to return home. 
But I could not do it yet. I preferred to 
remain where I was, in Australia, till the 
full term of my disgrace was ended, and 
I was at liberty as a free and unfettered 
man to show my face once more in Eng- 
land. It is not a year since I returned. 
No one knew me. Even in —— my name 
had been forgotten. The ivy-covered cot- 
tage belongs to a stranger, and no one 
could tell me what had become of the 
forger’s children who once lived there. It 
was part of my punishment, and it may be 
my long waiting is not yet over.” 
ere once more he paused, looking hard 
at me with his frightened eyes. I was going 


to speak, but he stopped me. 

““No; let me ‘ini, I came here, sought 
work, and found it; and found more than 
work—I found your friend. When I first 
met him he was unhappy and friendless. 
You know why better thanI do. I watched 
him, and saw his gallant struggle against 
poverty and discouragement and perhaps 
unkindness. I found in him the first con- 
genial companion I had met since she died. 

shared his studies, and—and the rest you 
know. But now,” said he, as once more 
I was about to speak, “ you will wonder 
what all this has to do with the questions 
I asked you just now. You may guess or 
you may not; Idon’tknow. This is why. 
‘When she died, and I madly deserted all 
the scenes of my old happiness, my two 
orphan children were left in the charge of 
& nurse, @ young married woman » 
whose name was Shield. Now do you 
wonder at my question P” 


(To be continued.) 
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fAlay. 


How shall I sing thy charms, fair May ? 
Birds chant thy praise from every spray : 
But there, I fear me ’tis tov soon 

To praise the weather till 'tis June. 


Old England in Dan Chaucer's time 
Enjoyed, perchance, a different clime ; 
But now in May the east wind blows, 
And if it doesn’t rain it snows. 


Rash flowers put forth their buds, ’tis true; 
They wouldn’t if they only knew 

That in the night there'd come a frost, 
And all their labour would be lost. 


DOINGS FOR 


Pouttry RUN.—Continue to sit hens, for 
although the chickens hatched will hardly lay 
‘dll the incom: spring, they will come in handy for 
‘he market, or for the table at home, in the dearest 
teason, As to sprinkling or dipping’ the , this 
lepends upon the weather, and also on the place 
‘here the hen has been sct. If the nest be on the 
noist earth, or in a cool, somewhat damp cellar, nei- 
Aer will be required ; otherwise, and especially if the 
veather be dry and’ warm, sprinkle either the eggs 
‘vith a little warm water, or the nest around them, or 
ake the eggs one by one and dip them in water for a 
‘econd or two of the same temperature, or about the 
ame. Although summer has not come yet by weeks, 
#t is as wel to be thoroughly prepared for hot weather. 
dee well to the cleanliness of the run, theo, and invest 
4 a bottle of carbolic acid, or one of Jeyes’s Perfect 
furifer, and a pound or two of flowers-of-sulphur. 
Xeep the dust-bath clean, turn it frequently, and do 
tot be sparing with the sulphur, for vermin once bred 
re difficult to eradicate. Have the shelter-shed in 
‘ood order, and sec that the fowl-house is well venti- 
ated. In fine weather, if there be no destructive crea- 
ares about in the shape of cats, foxes, or rats, you 
aay leave the doors open all night. Feed chickens 
fell, and let them have plenty of exercise and liberty 
the grass run, but beware of too much wet. Green 
is now abundant enough; do not spare it, but do 
jot let it lie from day to day in the runs t. decay. 
‘ever be weary if you wish the fowls to pay, so make 
ip your mind now what young cockerels or pullets aro 
orth keeping, and fatten and sell the others. If you 
save birds that you intend for show be most careful of 
heir ph H Keep them healthy and clean, and feed 
vell but judiciously. Kill old fowls that are little 
rere eae Those of oor readers bi wish ren. now t0. 
oin for keeping a few fowls for ing pro! ly cou! 
ot do beta than invest in Minorcas or orns : 
oth are excellent layers, the former producing the 
ignest . Even in May the nights are sometimes 
ery cold, and the days wet and stormy; a wise 
reeder will study the weather, and so prevent illness 
ithe rum. Diarrhoa is common now among neglected 
owls, Give bone-dust, a little mixed with the food, 
‘hich may be boiled rice or barley, also a little cay- 
ane. Keep extra warm and dry, and do not let them 
ave too much green food. Chalk in powder, ten 
rains a day or more to each fowl, with a grain or two 
{ rhubarb, does good; it may be put up in a bolus 
‘th moistened arrowroot, and put over the throat. 
p very bad casos of this complaint chlorodyne may be 
(—three drops four times a day poured upon a 
le dry arrowroot, and made into a bolus with wine 
spi 


THE PIGRON Lort.—This is about the most interest- 
i season of the year in the Pigeonry, for young ones 
ow are sure to be appearing, aud the boy whe would 


The football ’s oiled and put away, 
And cricket once again holds sway ; 
But fielders catch their death of cold, 
The stinging ball eludes their hold. 


So Muy, in spite of poct’s praise, 

I will not chant your chilly days : 
Just wait till June and you shall hear 
How I can sing when summer's near. 


Paun Bragg. 


THE MONTH, 


—+— 


do well by his loft must have his wits sbout him, and 
neglect nothing that is necessary. He ought to know 
the time when the young are expected. Keep the loft 
everywhere clean, and ‘ey, and sweet, and attend well 
to the contents of the hoppers. For best kind of food, 
vide last months DoINGs, and see that the food you do 
buy is good ; cheap stuff hag seldom the proper sub- 
stance in it, and it may posllively breed di eo. Let 
the water be fresh, and fresh every day. Go quiet! 
about the work, and give no one the run of your loft 
except yourself. Mice are troublesome, and eat a vast 
deal more food than any one could give them credit for 
doing. The best remedy is to get acat and train her 
not to touch the pigeons. This is very easily done. 


THE AVIARY.—Canarics.—Keep your eyes well open 
this month, and watch, and be ready to give assistance 
if anything is going wrong. Your favourites will be 
very busy indeed. Be very kind to them, and feed 
well and nutritiously, although there is no occasion to 
overdo it. One of the test mistakes you can pos- 
stbly make is that of gi stale food, or, what we have 
known done, bad—or at all events aieDintons oes. 
Eggs are cheap now at home, and we have no n to 
resort to foreigners. Boil your egg hard, and grate it 
rather than bruise it, aud mix it with grated stale 
bread crumbs or biscuit. You may treat them to a bit 
of saffron-cake now, or a morsel of sugar and short- 
bread. Put also a little maw-seed with the canary, 
bat be sparing with bruised hemp. If the weather be 
fine let the window be open during the principal part 
of the day, but beware of draughts. We feel sure that 
the want of fresh air and sunshine in the breedin; 

room is one of the commonest causes of “sweating” in 
the canary. A little tincture of iron or a rusty nail 
will do good in the water, and a bath may be given 
daily ; and if the hen is sitting down too close over the 
young birds, little bits of atick should be arranged over 
| them, else she may kill them entirely, When youn; 
birds are not doing well ina nest, and took pale ane 
miserable, vermin may be the cause, and it be well 
to change the nest, making the new one warm before 
you put them in, and handling them very tenderly in- 
di and you may help the mother by giving them 
tiny bits of yolk of egg pocasionally, mixed Into n paste 
with ao little bun, and moisten Foreign Birde,.— 
Feed your aviary very well, and on nutritious diet, 
especially if you are lucky enough to have some of the 
inmates nesting. ‘The food will depend on the kind of 
birds you havo; these may be soft-billed or hard, and 
it iss good plan to have several food and seed tins; 
you will-soon discover which the birds like best. Do 
not neglect green food. K everything clean, and 
give gravel and clean water, the latter dally. Beware 
of cold, wet winds ; a piece of canvas may be nailed up 
to protect the birds from the prevailing breeze. Give 
Plenty of perches, and if you are ig of having a 


new aviary do not forget that plenty of 5; i 
desirable ce Poe See 


THe RABRITRY.—It is not yet too late to begin 
rabbit-keeping for the season it really is a very quiet, 
non-troublesome, and delightful fancy for boys! Do 
not let any one persuade you that rabbite “eat their 
own heads off” in a month or two. People who say 50 
do not know how to feed systematically, or they 
give too much, und allow things to be wasted, A good 
utch or two is cheap at auy price, and the same may 
be said about food utensils: a pretty little rack for 
hay, dishes that cannot be capsized, ete. Good bed- 
ding of ferns or straw should be kept in a dry place, 
and only a littlo given at a time. It i8 fatal policy 
putting the clean bedding over the damp and dirty ; 
asingle handful of dry straw placed upon a clean dry 
hutch floor is better than a wisp of soiled stuff. The 
weather will still be cold and damp; beware of 
draughts and leakuge. Mice do much harm, and they 
aro very active in May; they must be kept out somo- 
ow. 


THE KENNEL.- -It is just in the month of May that a 
boy really begins to flud out what a dear, delightful 
ion a dog ts. How he enters fi:to all his 
sports, and even suggests fon that his master never 
could have thought about! There is no better com- 
panion for a ramble than a dog. But teach him 
manners on the road or street. Do thia gently but 

ly. When he firat gocs beyond the gate he must 
and will cut a caper or two; but it is best, as soon as 
he has got over the first excitement, to curb him and 
make him follow at heel. Always feed him before you 
go out. Give a little boiled liver once or twice a week, 
and never forget good, well-mashed greens and kitchen 
scraps. Bed with hay, but do not let the dog jump 
into his kennel wet. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—A busy month this is to all 
who love the garden, for everything —weeds included— 
will be growing apave. Another sowing of peas rasy 
be made, and beans may also be sown. Vegetable 
marrows, tomatoes, capsicums, ete., should be sown in 
pans in heat ; when big enough pot off singly and rear 
In heat till the beginning of June, when plant out. 
French beaus may be put down now. If grown in 
rows let them have fully six feet between each Tow, 
but they look very pretty and ornanental grown over 
arches or even trellis-work, or in small gardons strings 
may be placed in any sunny part for them to climb up. 
They are very prolitic. Thin beds of onions, carrots 
parsnips, beet, etc. About nine inches is the usi 
space to leave between each plant, but parsnips 
require rather more. Muke small sowings of greens to 
plant out. Sow dandelion for salad, also endive. Keep 

lown weeds wherever seen, 


THE VLOWER GARDEN.—Keep the walks trim and 
neat, and borders entirely free from weeds: never let 
the ground get hard and uusightly ; a young weed is 
easily killed, even with the garden'rake; an old one 
needs the hoe. Break off suckers from roses as they 
grow. Remove spring flowers from borders as soon a8 
they have done blooming; place them ia a bed by 
themselves, but they must not be entirely neglected. 
Lift your crocuses new, and other bulbs, carefully — 
they may be deep—and put them also in beds to ripen. 
Towards the middle of the month it will be time to 
bed out, but do not be in too great ahnurry. Prepare 
the ground early in the month by digging and manur- 
ing it. Pretty though geraniums, calccolarias, etc., 
are, do not forget your annuals. Sow them thickly if 
you have none ready to plant out. It is easy to thin 
alterwards, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.— Your window boxes should 
now be looking lovely; you have lobelias, and zonal 
and ivy-leaved geraniums, and golden pyrethrum, an 
fuchsias, too, will soon begin to bloom. But before 

utting in summer flowers put away those that 
loomed in spring, so that bulbs may ripen, and other 
flowers grow to leaf. Sow aunuals in small, well. 
drained, and manured boxes, to plant out in’ the 
window-garden when big enough. Attend to window 
creepers, for no window-box is complete without 


‘ 
y 


Correspondence. 


M.—1. Dr. John Hill Burton wrote a well-known 
“History of Scotland,” as also did Fraser Tytler. 
You would find Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of a 
Grandfather ” very interesting reading. Dr. Robert- 
son wrote a Scottish history, and there are many 
others. We should think the time was marveliously 
misspent on your “ Genealogies of the Kings of Scot- 
land.” Such things are not history, they are the 
riest of its driest. and-most worthless bones. Far 
better go to the other extreme, and read-historical 
Tomances —you would not find them any more untrue. 
2 The Scilly Islands are one hund: and forty in 
Bumber. We have no space for their names. ere 
are no tin mines there now. They are famous for 
flowers and vegetables, 


N. D. P. G. C.—You cannot join any particular regi- 
ment. You join the Army Medical Department, and 
Must take your chance of the regiment or statton you 
are appointed to. 


Minsuremax.—All apprentices in any trade whateo- 
ever are ‘‘bound.” The articles are the “ bond.” 
The answer to your question is, consequently—every 


Musureman (another one).—You can get a model 
poche from Stevens, Model Dockyard, Aldgate, and 
many other places in London. It will sail and 
behave excellently, far better than any toy-shop 
boat, but it will have no chance in the yacht clubs. 
‘You must have your boat specially bullt from proper 
{Unes to win prizes, If this is what you want to do, 
‘apply to Mr. Hastings, South Street, Thurloe Square, 
or Mr. Rundle, 60, Larkhall Lane, Clapham. See 
back numbers, where, in answer to correspondents, 
we havo given many other addresses. With regard to 
build, see page 160 of this volume. 


Baticvus.—There is ‘‘ Education Recreation,” pub- 
lished in Paris by Hetzel and Co., which ts conducted 
on very much the same lines. ‘La Jeunesse” is 
another French boy's paper. 


PAUL ZWECKER. — All essays or poems sent in for 
competition must be in English. Foreign readers 
our relcome as competitors, bnt they must write in 


a Dtacriniay READER.—We have already said that 

pai ane nothing whatever, to do with the advertise- 

mn our wrapper. you want any information 
£0cerning them you must write to the advertisers. 


AX Arriicrep MorHi v 
B (ER. —We know of ne directory for 
Ganada -Your best plan would be to anply ‘at the 
Woataan, ten Offices in Vict. Street, 


BREAD.—1. Mix together in a b 
three pounds of flour, t f 
brown sugar, two ounces of 
and an ounce of ground allsp 
a pound of butter, and add it, with two 
pounds of treacle, to the mixture in the 
basin. Take the chill off half a pint of milk 
in which you have dissolved two tablespoon- 
fuls of carbonate of soda, whisk up half a 
dozen eggs, and then mix the milk, th 
and the contents of the basin into a smooth 
dough. Butter a tin, pour in the mixtur 
and bake it till it is done, which will be in 
an hour or two. 2 se of the Boy's 
OWN PAPER costs twp shillings, so that two 


shillings and ninepence for binding the 
volume complete was by no means exorbi 
tant. 

SHEMASOH, ETC.—1. Coming, sir, coming! 2 


is the best, but it must be pure. 
however, are not 
: men is put 
over it is pl a piece of 
wld at 80 much per ounce in 
little boxes—and over the thin glass is put 
a piece of paper, etc., with the middle cut 
out. The paper cap is gummed on to the 
slide, and makes all secure. Canada balsam 
is generally used 


gummed te 
in the centre, 


thin glass. 


V. MITCHELL.—1. Sir John Moore was buried at Co- | 


runna. His body was not removed. 2. In St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

G. FkATHERSTONR. — Dilute hydrochloric acid will 
remove rust, and vaseline will prevent rust forming. 


J. C. Git and ORE.—On the George I. shillings the 


“‘Georgius d. g. m. Bri. Fr. et Hib. rex f.d.” means, | 


George, by the grace of God King of 


Yy 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the ; 


Faith ;” and the “Bruns. et L. dux 8 R. I. A. TH. 
et EL.” on the obverse are the initials of “ Brunsvi- 
censis et Lunenbergensis Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii 
Archi Thesaurarius et Elector”: ‘Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenberg, and Arch Treasurer and Elec- 
tor of the Holy Roman Einpire.” The symbols on 
the coins, if any, indicate 

metal was derived. A plume stands for Wales; the 
Toses and plume are for the company that melted 
down the lead to get-the silver; 8.5.c. means the 
South Sea Company, which, contrary to general 
opinion, did a good deal of business ; ¢.C., or W.C.C., 
means Welsh Copper Company. Lita is what it says 
—Lima. Vico means Vigo, etc., etc., referring to the 
captures made during the war. 


G. H.—Give tick-beans, cheap rice, pear, and grains of 
Rr kinds. Do not confine your pigeons to corn 
lone. 
depends on what they pick up while flying about. 


MOoNERY.—Give ripe fruits and nuts of all kinds, and 
vegetables, with, if she will take it, gravy, and eggs. 
But we fear she will die. She is vei Ukely falling a 
victim to climate. Give cod-liver oi, and keep very 
warm and clean. Won't she drink sweetened milk? 


A RECENT RRADER.—The articles on ‘‘Snakes, and 
how to tame them,” were in Nos. 195 and 196. 


E. C. M.—The packet of plates for the year coats one 
shilling and eightpence. It includes the title-page 
and index. The cover for binding the volume costs 
two shillings. 


W. O. F.—To stain leather blue, boil elderberries, and 
soak the leather in them. Then boil the berries with 
alum-water, and again soak the leather in the liquid. 
To dye it green, boil sap-green in alum.-water, and 
soak it well. To dye it yellow, smear it over with 
aloes and linseed-oil. To dye it sky-blue, soak it in a 
warm solution of indigo, which been made by 
steeping the indigo in water for twelve hours and 
then boiling it. Or try the aniline dyes. 


MOoHICAN.—The order is ‘ Deerslay: thfinder,” 
“Last of the Mohicans,” “ Pioneer,” and “Prairie.” 


&. W. H. GoLDPISH.—Get five pieces of glass for the 
sides, ends, and bottom. Fix them roughly together 
80 that they will not shift; and then along each 
angle. inside and out, plaster a thick layer of half 
Roman, half Portland cement. Wait till the cement 
is thoroughly dry before you move the case. 


she source whence the ; 


You must count the cost yourself, It all | 


Paint the frame with gold size, Whe 
tacky,” which will be in a quarter) 
dab on it with a pad of wash-leath) 

When that is thorough 
‘0 over it with a coat of copal varnish. A bott 
\d paint would perhaps be easier for you to wot 


CICESTRIAN. 
that has 


some powdered brouze 
ary 


8. S. and SIMON.—We do not give prices. There a 
many specimens in ex! aulish coins pr 
vious to the th Gauls ar 
Britons were ch more civilised than is usual 
| thought and ti nt. Continental critics of Brith 
eustoms have always been rather behind the age 
even in the days of Julius Ciesar ! 


i. 
| 


Roman Conquest. I 
m 
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Calendar for fHay. 


Battle of Miami, 1812 
ne Cricket Club Meetin 
at Lord’s, Colts of the 3 


T May Day. 
Maryl 
TH Cricket 


orth v. Colts) 


ing of Seringapatam, 1799. 

Sports: Clapham Rovers, Horninglot 
aisley. Birmingham Dog Show, » Gant 
ace at Hendon. 


| & S Sunday after Ascension Day. 
7 M Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C, and G. v. Susse: 

| Royal Academy opens, 

| 8 T High tides expected. 

' 


| 9 W Wreck of H.'s. Slaney, 1970. 
10 TH Cricket at Lord's: M.C.C. and G. v. Middlese 
Colts; at Derby, Surrey v. Derbyshire. 
11 F Otley Dog and Poultry Show. 
'12 8 Athletic Sports: Staleybridge, Glasgow, Lincolt 
' National Fisheries Exhibition opens at Sout 
i Kensington. 
118 8 Whit Sunday. 
; M4 M Bank Holjday. Cricket: at Lord's, North 
South; at Nottingham, Surrey ots; & 
\ Brighton, Hants v. Sussex; at Leiceste: 
: M.C.C. and G. v. Leicestershire. Athlet! 
! Sports at Slough and Leighton Buzzar 
: Newark Agricultural Show. 
18 T Mansfield Athletic Sports. 
, 16 W Dudley Athletic Sports. Bideford Dog Shot 


ster Horse Show, ‘ 
at Leicester, Surrey v. Leicestershire 
t at Manchester, Derby vy. Lancashire ; at Cait 
i bridge, M.C.C. and G. v. University. 

; 18 F Alexandra Park Horse Show. . 
19 S Cricket : at Surbiton, M.C.C. and G, y. Sarbiton 
: at Hendon, M.C.C. and G. y. Mill Hill Schoo 
| Athletic Sports: Rock Ferry, Greenock, a1 
i Vale of Leven. Northern Bicycle Races 4 
Edinburgh. 


20 § Trinity Sunday. 

#1 M Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. v. Yorksbim 
at Derby, Surrey v. Derbyshire, Dublin Law: 
Tennis Tournament. 

22 T Great Paul reached London, 1882. , 
SW Loch Leven National Angling Clubs’ Compé 
itlon. 

24 TH Queen's Birthday. Cricket: at Lord's, M.C‘ 
and G. v. Kent; at Cambridge, The Universit, 
Y. Yorkshire ; at Kennington Ovel, Surrey ¥ 
Pampebire ; at Uxford, The University ¥ 


Manchi 


BR 


Athletic 5p 


Banks. 


argh, London At! 
Bridge, Glasgow 
Bicycle Races at Crystal Palace. 


8 First Sunday after Trinity. 


West Ken 


Alexandra. 


M Cricket: at Lord's, Middlesex y, GloucesteT 
shire ; at Clapton, M.C.C, and 6. y. Clapton 
Lawn'Tennis: Bath and LA.C. Bridgwate! 


Cattle Show. 
29 T Lawn Tennis Double Championship at, Orton, 


W Cricket: at Bedford, M.C.C. and 


chool. i 

81 TH Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. v. Derbyshire 
at the Oval, Surrey v. Gloucestershire: 
Oxford, The University v, Lan 


Cambridge, The University v. Gentlemen o 
Ganriage, vv. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. ae 


By R. M. Batiantysr, 
Author of “Tie Red Man's Revenge," “ Battles with the Sca," ete. 


CHAPTER IX, 


W: left Fred Westly hastening through the forest to aid 
his friends at Bevan’s Gully. 

At first, after parting from his comrade, he looked back often 
and anxiously, in the hope that Tom might find out his mis- 
take and return to him; but, as mile after mile was placed 
between them, he felt that this hope was vain, and tured all 
his energies of mind and body to the task that lay before him. 
This was to outwalk Stalker’s party of bandits and give timely 


wil Py I 


“They'll have some trouble to batter in the door wi’ that agin it.” 


_5i4 
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warning to the Bevans; for, although 
Flinders's hints had been vague enongh, he 
Teadily guessed that the threatened danger 
was the descent of the robbers on their 
littlc homestead, and it naturally occurred 
to his mind that this was probably the same 
party which had mado the previous attack, 
‘especially as he had observed several Indians 
<among them. 

Young, sanguine, strong, and active, 
Tred, to usc a not inapt phrase, devoured 
the ground with his legs! Sometimes he 

* ran, at other times he walked, but more 
frequently he went along at an easy trot, 
which, although it looked slower than 


‘quick walking, was in reality much faster, | 


besides being better suited to the rough 
ground he had to traverse. 

Night came at last, but night could not 
have arrested him if it had not been in- 
tensely dark. This, however, did not 


trouble him much, for he knew that the; 


same cause would arrest the progress of 
his foes, and, besides, the moon would rise 
in an hour. He therefore flung himself on 
the ground fora short rest, and fell asleep, 
while praying that God would not cule 
kim to sleep too long. 

His prayer was answered, for he awoke 
with a start an hour afterwards, just as the 
first pale light of the not quite risen moon 
began to tinge the clear sky’. 

Fred felt very hungry, and could not 
resist the tendency to meditate on beef- 
steaks and savoury cutlets for some time 
after resuming his journey; but, after 
warming to the work, and especially after 
taking a long refreshing draught at a 
spring that bubbled like silver in the moon- 
light, these longings passed away. Hour 
after hour sped by, and still the sturdy 
yon held on at the same steady pace, for 

¢ knew well that to push beyond his 
natural strength in prolonged exertion 
would only deduct from the end of his 
journey whatever he might gain at the 
commencement. 

Day broke at length. As it advanced 
the intense longing for food returned, and, 
to his great anxiety, it was accompanied by 
4s slight feeling of faintness. He therefore 
glanced about for wild fruits as he went 
along, without diverging from his course, 
and was fortunate to fall in with several 
bushes which afforded him a slight meal 
of berries. In the strength of these he 
ran on till noon, when the faint feeling 
returned, and be was fain to rest for a little 
beside a brawling brook. 

“ Oh! Father, help me!” he murmured, 
as he stooped to drink. Then, on rising, 
be continued to mutter to himself, 7 
only a tithe of my ordinary strength were 
left, or if I had one good meal and a short 
rest, I could be there in three hours; but—” 

Whatever Fred’s fears were, he did not 
express them. He arose and recommencéd 
his swinging trot with something like the 

rtinacity of a bloodhound on the scent. 

erhaps he was thioking of his previous 
conversation: with Tom Brixton about 
being guided by God in all circumstances, 
for the only remark that escaped him affer- 
wards was, ‘‘It is my duty to act, and 
leave results to Him.” 

Towards the afternoon of that day Paul 
Bevan was busy mending a small cart in 
front of his hut, when he. observed a man 
to stagger out of the wood as if he had 
been drunk, and approach the place where 
his plank-bridge usually spanned the 
brook. It was drawn back, however, at 
the time, and lay on the fortress side, for 
Paul had been rendered somewhat cauticus 
by the recent assault on his premises. 


“Hallo, Betty!” he cried. 

“Yes, father,” replied a sweet musical 
voice, the owner of which issued from the 
doorway with her pretty arms covered with 
flour and her face flushed from the exertion 
of making bread. 

“ Are the guns loaded, lass ?” 

“ Yes, father,” replied Betty, turning her 
eyes in the direction towards which Paul 
gazed. ‘‘ButIsec only one man,” she added. 

“ Ay, an’ a drunk mun too, who couldn’t 
make much of a fight if he wanted to. 
But, lass, the drunk man may have any 
number of men at his back, both drunk 
and sober, so it’s weli to be ready. Just 
fetch the revolvers an’ have ’em handy 
while I go down to meet him.” 

‘Father, it seems to meI should know 
that figure. Why, it’s—no, surely it cannot 
be young Mister Westly!” - 

“No doubt of it, girl. Your eyes are 
better than mine, but I see him clearer 
as he comes on. Young Westly—drunk— 
ha! ha!—as a hatter! I'lk go help him 
over.” 

Paul chuckled immensely—as sinners are 
wont to do when they catch those whom 
they are pleased to ‘* saints” tripping 
—but when he had pushed the plank over, 
and Fred, plunging across, fell at his feet 
in a state of insensibility, his mirth 
vanished and he stooped to examine him. 
His first act was to put his nose to the 
youth’s mouth and sniff. 

‘© No smell o’ drink there,” he muttered. 
Then he untied Fred’s neckcloth and 
loosened his belt. Then, as nothing re- 
sulted from these acts, he set himself to 
lift the fallen man in his arms. Being a 
sturdy fellow be succeeded, though with 
considerable difficulty, and staggered with 
his burden towards the hut, where he was 
met by his anxious daughter. 

““Why, lass, he’s no more drunk than 
‘he are!” cried Paul, as he laid Fred on 

is own bed. ‘‘ Fetch me the brandy-flask 
—no? Well, get him a cup o’ coffee, if ye 
prefer it.” 

“It will be better for him, father; 
besides, it is fortunately ready and hot.” 

While the active girl ran to the outer 
room or “hall” of the hut for the desired 
beverage, Paul slily forced a teaspoonful 
of diluted brandy into Fred’s mouth. It 
had, at all events, the effect of restoring 
him to censciousness, for he opened his 
eyes and glanced from side to side with a 
bewilde: air. Then he sat up snddenly, 
and said, 

“ Paul, the villains are on your track 
again. I’ve hastened ahéad to tell you. 
I'd have been heresooner—but—but I’m— 
starving.” 

“Eat, then—eat before you speak, Mr. 
Westly,” said Betty, placing food before 

im. 


‘But the matter is urgent ! ” eried Fred. 
: ‘Hold on, Mr. Fred,” said Paul; ‘did 
you an’ the enemy—whoever he may be, 
though I’ve 8 pretty fair guess—start to 
come here together?” 

“‘ Within the same hour, I should think.” 

‘‘An’ did you camp for the night P” 

“No. At least I rested but one hour.” 

“Then swallow some grub an’ make 
your mind easy. They won't be here for 
some hours yet, fer you've come on at a rate 
that no party of men could beat, I see that 
clear enough—unless they was mounted.” 

“But a few of the chief men were 
mounted, Paul.” 

‘Pooh! that’s nothing. Chief men 
won't come on without the or’nary men, 
It needs or’nary men, you know, to make 
chief ’uns. Ha! ha! Come, now, if you 


can’t hold your tongue, try to speak and 
eat at the same time.” 

Thus encouraged, Fred set to work on 
some bread and cheese and coffee with all 
the gusto of a starving man, and, at broken 
intervals, blurted out all he knew and 
thought about the movements of the 
robber band, as well as his own journey 
and his parting with Brixton. 

‘Tis a pity, an’ strange, too, that he 
was 80 obstinate,” observed Paul. 

“But he thought he was right,” eaid 
Betty ; and then she blushed with vexa- 
tion at having been led by impulse even to 
appear to justify her lover. But Paul took 
no notice. 

“It matters not,” said he, ‘‘for it hap- 
pens that you have found us almost on 
the wing, Westly. I knew full well that 
this fellow Buxley—” 

“They called him Stalker, if you mean 
the robber chief,” interrupted Fred. 

“Pooh! Did you ever hear of a robber 
chief without half a dozen aliases?” re- 
joined Paul. ‘‘This Buxley, havin’ found 
out my quarters, will never rest till he kills 
me; so as I’ve no fancy to leave my little 
Betty in an unprotected state yet awhile, 
we have packed up our goods and chattels 
—they ain’t much to speak of—and intend 
to leave the old place this very night. 
Your friend Stalker won’t attack till night 
—I know the coward well—but your news 
inclines me to set off a little sooner than I 
intended. So, what you have got to do is to 
lie down an’ rest while Betty and I get the 
horse an’ cart ready. We've got a spare 
horse, which you’re welcome to. We sent 
little Tolly Trevor off to Briant’s Gulch to 
buy a pony for my little lass. He should 
have bin back by this time if he succeeded 
in gettin’ it.” 

“But where do you mean to go to?” 
asked Fred. . 

‘To Simpson’s Gully.” 

“Why, that’s where Tom and I were 
tound for when we fell in with Stalker 
and his band! We shall probably meet 
Tom returning. But the road is horrible— 
indeed there is no road at all, and I don't 
think a cart could—” 

“Oh! I know that,” interrupted Paul, 
‘and have no intention of smashing 
my cart in the woods. We shall go roun 
by the plains, lad. It is somewhat longer, 
no doubt, but, once away, we shall be able 
to laugh at men on foot if they are s0 
foolish as to follow us. Come now, Betty, 
stir your stumps and finish your packing. 
I'll go get the—” : 

A peculiar yell rent the air outside at that 
moment, cutting short the sentence and 
almost _petrifying the s) er, who sprang 
up and began frantically to bar the door 
and windows of the but, at the same time 
growling, ‘‘They’ve come sooner than I 
Expected. Who'd have thought it! Bar 
the small window at the back, Betty, an’ 
then fetch all the weapons. I was so taken 
up wi’ you, Fred, that I forgot to heal 
back the plank; that’s how they've got 
over. Help wi’ this table—so—they'll 
have some trouble to batter in the do6r wi’ 
that agin it, an’ I’ve a flankin’ battery at 
the east corner to prevent them settin’ the 
place on fire.” 

While the man spoke he acted with vio- 
lent haste. Fred sprang up and assisted 
him, for the shock—coupled, no doubt, 
with the hot coffee and bread and cheese— 
had restored his energies, at least for the 
time, almost as effectually as if he had had 
@ rest. 

They were only just in time, for at that 
moments man ran with awild shout against 
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the door. Finding it fast, he kept thunder- 
ing against it with his heavy boots, and 
shouting Paul Bevan’s name in unusually 
tierce tones. 

‘* Are ye there?” he demanded at last, 
and stopped to listen. 

“Tf you'll make less noise mayhap ye’ll 
find out,” growled Paul. a 

“Och! Paul dear, open av ye love me,” 
entreated the visitor, in a voice there was 
no mistaking. 

‘*T do believe it’s my mate Flinders!” 
said Fred. 

Paul said nothing, but proved himself to 
be of the same opinion by hastily unbarring 
and opening the door, when in burst the 
irrepressible Flinders, wet from head to 
foot, splashed all over with mud and blood, 
and panting like a race-horse, 

“«* Is that—tay ye’ve got there—my dear?” 
he asked in gasps. 

“*No, it is coffee. 
some.” 

“*Thank’ee kindly—fill it up—my dear. 
Here's wishin’—ye all luck!” 

Paddy drained the cup to the dregs, 
wiped his mouth.on the cuff of his coat, and 
thus delivered himself: 

“* Now, don’t all spake at wance. Howld 
cyer tongues an’ listen. Av coorse, Muster 
Fred’s towld ye when an’ where an’ howI 
jined the blackguards. Ye'll be able now 
t» guess why I'didit. Soon after I jined 
?om I began to boast o’ my shootin’ ina 
way that would ha’ shocked me nat’ral 
modesty av I hadn't done it for a raisin 
o’ me own. Well, they boasted back, so 
I defied ’em to a trial, an’ soon showed’em 
what I could do. There wasn’t wan could 
come bear me wi’ the rifle. So they made 
me hunter-in-chief to the band then an’ 
there. 
in a good supply o’ game, Then, as my 
time was short, you see, I gave ’em the slip 
nixt day an’ comed on here, neck an’ crop, 
through fire an’ water, like a turkey- 
buzzard wi’ thecholera. An’ so here I am, 
an’ they'll soon find out I’ve given ’em 
the slip, an’ they’ll come after me, swearin’, 
perhaps; an’ if I was you, Paul Bevan, I 
wouldn’t stop to say how d’ye do to them.” 

**No more I will, Paddy+an’, by good 
luck, we're about ready to start, only I’ve 
got % fear for that’ poor boy Tolly. If he 
comes back arter we're gone an’ falls into 
theif hands! it'll be a bad look-eut for’ 
him.” 7 re 

““ No fear 0 Tolly,”’ said Flinders; ‘he’s 
a *cuté boy as can look after himself. By 
the:way, where’s Muster Tom ?” % 

The reason of Brixton’s absence was 
explained to him by Betty, who bustled 
ubout the house packing up the few things 
that could be carried away, while her father 
and Fred busied themselves with the cart 
-and horses outside. Meanwhile the Irish- 
man continued to refresh himself with the 
bread and cheese, 

“Ye see it’s o’ no manner o’ use me 
tryin’ to help ye, my dear,” he said, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ for I niver was much of a hand 
at packin’, my exparience up to this time 
havin’ run pretty much in the way o” havin’ 
little or nothin’ to pack. Moreover, I’m 
knocked up as well as hungry, an’ ye seem 
such a good hand that it would'te a pity’ 
to interfere wid ye. Is thete ariy chance 
o’ little Tolly turnin’ up wi’ 'the»pony 
before we start ?” 


Let me give you 


«« Every chance,” replied the girl, smil- - 


ing, in spite of herself, at the man’s free- 
and-easy manner rather than his words. 
‘* He ought to have been here by this time. 
We expect him every moment.” 

But these expectations weredisappointed, 


I _wint out at wance an’ brought | 


for, when they had packed the stout little 
| cart, harnessed and saddled the horses, 
and were quite ready to start, the boy had 
not appeared. 

“We dursn’t delay,” said Paul, with a 
look of inteuse annoyance, ‘an’ I can't 
| think of how we are to let him know which 
| way we've gone, for I didn’t think of tell- 
| ing him why we wanted another pony.” 

«He can read, father. We might leave 
a note for him on the table, aud if he 
arrives before the robbers that would guide 
him.” 

“True, Betty ; but if the robbers should 
arrive before him, that would also guide 
them.” . 
| “But we're so snre of his returning 
| almost immediately,” urged Betty. 

““Not so sure o’ that, lass. No, we 
| dursn’t risk it, an’ I can’t think of any- 
| thing else. Poor Tolly! he'll stand a bad 
| chance, for he’s sure to come gallopin’ up, 
| an’ singin’ at the top of his voice in his 
usual reckless way.” 

““Cudn’t we stick up a bit paper in 
| the way he’s bound to pass, wid a big 
wooden finger to point it out, and the 
word ‘ notice’ on it, writ big ?” 

“Oh! I know what Ill do,” cried 
Betty. ‘‘Tolly will be sure to search all 
over the place for us, and there’s one place, 
asort of half cave in the cliff, where he 
} and I used to read together. He'll be 
| quite certain to look there.” 

“Right, lass, an’ we may risk that, for 
the reptiles won’t think o’ sarchin’ the 
cliff. Go, Betty; write, ‘We're off to 
Simpson’s Gully, by the plains. Follow 
hard.’ That'll bring him on if they don’t 
catch him—poor Tolly!” 

In a few minutes the note was written 
and stuck on the wall of the cave referred 
! to; then the party set off at a brisk trot, 
Paul, Betty, and Flinders in the cart, while 
Fred rode what its owner styled the spare 
horse. « ¢ 

They had been gone about two hours, 
when Stalker, alias Buxley, and his men 
arrived in an unenviable state of rage, for 
they had discovered Flinders’s flight, had 


reached it to find the birds flown. 

This they knew ‘at once from the fact 
that the plank-bridge, + quadrupled in 
width to'let' the horse and caré pass, ‘had 
been left undrawn as if to give them ‘a 
‘mocking invitation to cross. Stalker at 
once accepted the invitation. ‘The astute 


‘pared for this event by the clever use of a 
‘saw just before leaving. When the robber- 
chief gained the middlé of the bridge it 


horrible rending of wood into the stream- 
let, whence he emerged like a half-drowned 
rat, amid the ill-suppressed laughter of his 
men. The damage he received was slight. 
It was only what Flinders would have 
| called a pleasant little way of showing at- 
tintion to his inimy before 
farewell. 

Of course every nook and corner of the 
stronghold was examined with the utmost 
care—also with considerable caution, for 
they knew not how many more traps and 
snares might have been laid for them. 


| 


whom they sought, and, what was worse 
in the estimation of some of the band, they 
found nothing worth carrying away. 
Only one thing did they discover that was 
serviceable, namely, a large cask of gun- 
powder in the underground magazine 
formerly mentioned. Bevan had thought 


guessed its object, and now, after hasten- | 
jing to Bevan’s Gully at top speed, had 


Bevan bad,’ however, anticipated and pre- |’ 


snapped in two and let him down with a |! 


idding him |' 


They did not,“ however, find those for |‘ 


| of blowing this up before leaving, for his ; 


cart was:already too full to take it in, but 
the hope that it might not be discovered, 
and that he might afterwards return to 
fetch it away, induced him to spare it. 

Of course all the flasks and horns of the 
band were replenished from this store, but 
there was still left a full third of the cask 
which they could not carry away. With 
this the leader determined to blow up the 
hut, for he had given up all idea of pursu- 
ing the fugitives, he and his men being too’ 
much exhausted for that. 

Accordingly the cask was placed in the 
middle of the hut and all the unportable 
remains of Paul Bevan’s furniture were 
piled above it. Then a slow match was 
niade by rubbing gunpowder on some long 
strips of calico. This was applied and 
lighted, and the robbers retired to a spot 
close to a spring about half a mile distant, 
where they could watch the result in safety 
while they cooked some food. 

But these miscreants were bad judges of 
slow matches! Their match turned out to 
be very slow. ‘So slow that they began to 
fear it had gone out—so slow that the day- 
light had time to disappear and the moon 
to commence her softly solemn journey 
across the dark sky—so slow that Stulker 
began seriously to think of sending a man 
back to stir up. the spark, though ke 
thought there might be difficulty in finding 
a-voluntéer for the dangerous job—so slow 
that a certain reckless ‘little boy came 
galloping towards the fortress on a tall 
horse with a led pony plunging by hia 
side—all before the spark of the match 
reached its destination and did its work. 

Then, at last, there came a flash that 
made the soft. moon look suddenly paler, 
and lighted up the world as if the sun had 
shot a ray right through it from the anti- 
podes, - This was followed by a crash and 
aroar that caused the solid globe itself to 
vibrate and sent Paul Bevan’s fortress into 
the sky-a mass of blackened ruins. One 
result was that a fiendish cheer arose from 
the robbers’ camp, filling the night air 
with discord. Another result was that 
the happy-go-lucky little boy and_ his 
horses came to an almost miraculous halt, 
and remained so for some time, gazing 
straight before them in a state of abject 
amazement! 


(To be continued.) 
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lassical Fun. 


“An Old Boy” 
% sends the following 
translations, as 
having currency in 
legends of Scotch 
schools :— 
Volacrique simil- 
lima somno, very 
like a bird in a 
dream. “Very like 
you in a dream,” 
was the master’s 
retort, emphasised 
by a sharp cut 
with the ‘ tawse.”” 
Cesar profiscicitur in Galliam summa dili- 
tid, Ceesar sets out for Gaul on the top of the 
Biligence 3 & joke current before railway times. 
Qui fit, Mzecenas, ut nemo, etc. 


The opening 


words of the Epistle of Horace were thus ren- | 


dered—Qui fit Mscenas, Who made Mzcenas ? 
ut, what ? nemo, nobody! showing that Topsy’s 
‘Spects I growed” was anticipated in the 
classics, 

A boy at the High School of Edinburgh, seeing 
that partiality was shown to a competitor who 
was a scion of nobility, thus rendered the motto 
of the school, ‘‘ Nisi Dominus frustra,”’ ‘‘ Unless 
you sre a lord, or a lord’s son, it’s no use com- 


ing. 

One of the best Irish renderings is that of the 
first line of the book of Virgil's Aneid, where 
neas is about to narrate his adventures : 

Conticuére omnes, intentique ora tenebant, 

They were all County Kerry men, and sat with 
their mouths wide open ! 


“Records of the University Boat- 
Race, 1829—1880.” 


Unper this title Mr. G. G. T. Treherne and 
Mr. J. H. D. Goldie have compiled, and Messrs. 
Bickers and Sons published, a little work to 
which boating men will turn with much inter- 
est. Two years ago there was a great festival of 
“Old Blues,” and we have in this volume an 
account of the banquet, with the shorthand 
writer's report of the speeches, a list of the oars- 
men and coxswains, some 484 in all, who have 
taken part in the contests, and a description of 
the races, The Achilles of this company may 
be found in Bishop Wordsworth, of St. An- 
drews, who rowed No. 4 in the Oxford boat of 
1829 at Henley, and was besides in the Oxford 
Eleven. The Ajax is certainly the Rev. J. J. 
Toogood, another member of the same crew, the 
heaviest man that ever rowed in a University 
race, having scaled 14st. 71b. It is satisfactory 
to learn that eight out of the eighteen heroes of 
1829 were alive in 1881. Boat-racing, indeed, 
cannot be said to be unfavourable to Rongevity, 
for we find that University oarsmen live some 
two or three years beyond their average “‘ expec- 
tation of life.” As to their after success in life, 
the record is not less satisfactory. The crews of 
1829 produced two bishops (Wordsworth and 
Selwyn), and two deans (Merivale and Free- 
mantle). As to academical honours, Oxford 
“blues” have taken about an average, Cam- 
bridge ‘‘blues” rather more. Cambridge, too, 
has the singular honour of having produced a 
rowing Prime Minister, M. Waddington. As 
to the race itself it is interesting to note the 
result of changes introduced in the construction 
of the boats. One race was rowed over the pre- 
sent course in the old-fashioned boats. ‘he 
time, allowing for a slight difference of distance, 
was 23min. 35sec. In 1846 outriggers were in- 
troduced, and the average time for the races 
that followed was 23min. 13sec. In 1857 keel- 
less boats and round-loomed oars were used, and 
we find the average reduced to 22min. 46sec. 


Finally, in 1878, came the introduction of slid- 
ing seats, bringing about 2 stil] further reduced 
average of 21min. 41sec. The slowest race on 
the record was in 1860, occupying 26min. 5sec. ; 
but then the tide had turned before the start. 
In fact, the conditions of the tide and wind vary 
so much over the Putney course that times do 
not go for much. 


oe 


REVISITING SCHOOL. 


Yes, everything is much the same, 
'Twas on this door I carved my name, 
‘Twill long outlast my span of life ; 
*Twas in that B I broke my knife. 


Is this the cricket-field ?—Ah, yes ; 
Its area seems somewhat less 

Than when I made my famous score 
Of ninety-eight, in ’54. 


The Chapel :—here’s the very pew 
Whose hard oak seat so well I knew; 
The choir sat near the pulpit stair, 
The Doctor's daughters over there, 


Ah, well! youth’s merry time is past, 

School days are pleasant whilst they last ; 

My place is taken by my son, 

Who thinks that school is ‘awful fun.” 
Pau. Bike. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HE University Boatrace of 1883—which, 
though it is by this time a matter of 
ancient history, claims its usual record here 
—will long be remembered as a race of sur- 
rises, 
In the first place it was rowed on a Thursday 
instead of on the traditional Saturday. Old 
Father Thames couldn’t be induced to alter his 


BOATRACE OF 1883. 
‘ way added to the comfort of those patient thot 


sands on the bank who usually look on Boa 
race day as a good deal more of a summ 
festivity than a winter one. 

But @ greater surprise than the day, tt 
hour, or the weather, was the result. At fin 
Oxford had been the popular favourites. Fot 
of their last year’s oars were in the boat, an 


arrangements even to suit the convenience of | more important still, they had got back Wes 


Mr. L. R. West, 


two University crews, and as it was a choice be- 
tween very early morning on Saturday and very 
late afternoon on Thi , the latter was de- 
cided on. 

Then, as if all this wasn’t sufficiently unusual, 
the race was rowed this year in a heavy fall of 
snow, which at certain parts of the course quite 
obscured the progress of the boats, and in no 


Oxford 


“ Stroke.” 


their stroke in 1881, at his old place. Mo 
than this, they seemed to settle down fair. 
early both in their respective positions and i 
their boat ; and their early practices were sati 
factory to their friends. o that up to the tin 
they appeared at Putney the Dark Blues seeme 
to be generally ‘‘fancied.” 

But then matters changed. Cambridge, aft 
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a dismal series of tribulations, began to take a 
turn for the better. Up till then everything 
had gone wrong. First they couldn’t pick upon 
their men. The same crew hardly rowed two | 
days running. Then, after this chopping and 
ed anging was finally got over, the elements con- 
spired against them, and once or twice practice 
was almost stopped on the Cam—by floods and 
gales. On one occasion the unfortunate crew 
was fairly swamped, having to swim ashore, | 
and but for Fairburn’s assistance the accident | 
might have ended tragically for the Light Bluc 
coxswain. 

At length, however, the crew got fairly set- 
tled down to work, and then arose a fresh | 
trouble. They couldn't make up their minds ' 
abouta ‘‘coach.” One after another was pressed , 
into the service, and for one week they rowed ' 
with no ‘‘mentor"” on the bank at all. Yet | 


even this difticulty was surmounted in time. | * 


But their bad luck dogged them still. This | 
time it was the buat. One was too small. They 
could hardly sit in it, or when they did it was | 


of secing the Light Blue flag first at the winning- 
post on the 15th of March. 
However, a good many still stuck by Oxford. 


They believed great things of West, the stroke, ; 


and of Lyon, the cox.; and predicted that for all 
their lighter weight, the Dark Blue crew was 
better together and livelier than their heavy 
opponents, and that when the critical moment 
came they would prove they were neither stale 
nor overweighted. 

And so it turned ont. 

‘The names and weights of the two crews are 
as follows. Those marked with an asterisk rowed 
in last year’s race :— 


OXFORD. 
st. 1b 

.G. 10 114 

. R. né 
12 0 

. EL, 12 6) 
5. D. H. Es 13 2} 
*6. A. R. Paterson, New Inn Hall 13 1 
7. G.Q! Roberts, Hertford... 1 1 
L. R. West, New Inn Hall (stroke) |: 11 0 
*E. H. Lyon, Hertford (couswain) :; 8 1 


stroke, Seeing this, one or two of the Oxford 
men missed their second stroke, concluding the 
start was a falso one; but Cambridge at that 
moment suddenly taking to the water, the Dark 
Blues picked up their next stroke, and at about 
the fourth stroke the two crews were nearly level, 
and the race had finally begun. 

Bat the mistake or accident, whichever it was, 
cost the Light Blues dear. 1t not only de- 
| moralised them and unsteadied their boat from 
| the very beginning, but it gave Oxford the very 
' advantage they wanted—the best of the start. 

Their motto from the first was, ‘‘It’s the 
pace that kills.” They might be the lighter 
crew, and even the weaker crew, but the 
seemed to know that they could stand hig’ 
‘pressure better than their opponents. And so 

Vest started away at forty-two strokes to the 

minute as against Cambridge's forty, the result 
; being that from the very first Oxford went 
ahead, and once there, stayed there. It speaks 
volumes for the Dark Blues that at this terrific 
pace they held together and pulled their boat 
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| ‘Map of the Course ~ 


steadily to the front; aud it is to the generalship 
of their stroke at this stage of the race that their 


| _ By the time the Boathouses were reached the 
| Oxford men, thanks to their continued high 
pressure, and thanks also to some bad steering 
| of the Cambridge coxswain, were more than half 
a length in front, and this lead was increased to 
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evidently unequal to the task of carrying — CAMBRIDGE. e 

steadily. They tried another. It was as muc! E = st. Ib 

too big as the Other was too small. They might ie, Gridley ee Hd e ree success is largely due. 
almost as well row the race ina barge. What 3. C. W. Moore, Christ's .. 1113 
ws to be done? All the while precious time P.W. Atkin, Jesus. wz 1 
ss being wasted and the form of the crew was . fe &, Gharaphlh, Thing Trinity 18 if 
pe fo be made. Sata 1d Lend pant een ae reiroairn 1. Tinie wan ke) it 

i an old racer at their service *. C, Meyrick, y stroke) 11 7 
Sg een fitted them “‘to aT.” +P. L. Hunt, Cavendish (coxswain) .. 8 1 


With this their evil fate for a Hime seetned 8 
bee: ; and no sooner were they finally 
reich ont icanched on the London waters than 
their ts began to brighten. It was dis- 
evered they were a powerful crew, and a heavy 
cew, and a well-balanced crew, and that they 

sored up to their weight. With all these ad- 

vantages, and a decidedly good swing, and com- 
yantively few of the faults which have charac- 
terised Cambridge crews for the last four years, | 
people began to veer round in their predictions. 

And when about a week before the race both 
aews rowed within about an hour of one an- 
cther over the entire course, with an equal tide 
and wind for each, and Corabridge accomplished 
the distance in ten seconds less than their rivals, ' 


West and Gridley rowed in the 1881 race. 

It was about twenty minutes to six before the 
start was made, probably the latest start on 
record for this race, being nearly half an hour 
later than that of 1870. Oxford won the toss, 
and naturally chose the Surrey side, which our 
readers will see by the map is the inside 
“berth” all round the horseshoe course. Mr, 
Searle, for the thirty-sixth time, officiated as 


starter, and during all those years he probably | 


never witnessed & more unsatisfactory start than 
this. 

At the word ‘*Go” the Oxford boat obeyed 
without a moment's hesitation ; but Cambridge, 
to the surprise of every one, and for reasons best 


nearly a length at the Bishop's Creck. 

Great was the disappointment of the Light 
; Blue partisans as they noticed that their heroes 
seemed to be unable to pull themselves properly 
together from the effects of their unlucky start, 
but, on the contrary, were being fairly ‘‘cut 
; down” and rowed away from before the race was 
; a quarter done. Still there was a hope left that 
their weight and physique would assert itself as 
: soon as their opponents settled down to an ordi- 
| Mary pace. 
But this hope proved to be vain ; for although 
: off Craven Cottage Oxford did for a moment or 
' two look a little like falling to pieces, the chance 
was lost by a second piece of bad steering by 
! Cambridge, which left their rivals as far ahead, 
: if not farther than ever. 


the bulk of the knowing ones were ‘‘cock sure”; known to themselves, hung fire and lost a} Ly the end of the first; mile the Dark Blue 
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Eeoat was rowing a Ene, steaiy stroke, and two 
clear kogths ahead. At this point the snow, 
swe Bich had been threatening all the afternoon, 
begun to fall in a blinding shower, and con- 
tinued during the remainder of the race, quite 
obscuring the view more than once from the 
‘banks, and from the steamers that followed. 
Under these cheerful influences the bouts made 
their way up Crab Tree Reach, Oxford still 
Forging ahead, and increasing the lead to three 
Rengths at Dorset Villa. Here as they turned 
Zn for Hammersmith the squall met them in 
x21 force; and for the first time in the race 
Cam bridge began to improve their position. In 
the teeth of the wind, and with all the disad- 
vantage of their rivals’ wash, they gained some 
feet. But it was a short-lived success, for the 
ark Blues picked themselves up almost imme- 
diately and shot Hammersmith Bridge three 
Jen gtbs in front, in just 8min. 19sec. from the 


start 


STANLEY 


The race was virtually over, though not half 
rowed.‘ For it was clear the Light Blues hadu’t 
got it in ‘them to reverse the positions, and 
could hope for very little more than keeping 
their conquerors in sight. Even this, in the 
snow, Was no easy task, and to most of those 
who watched the race from the steamers the 
incidents of the last half of the contest were de- 
cidedly obscure, 

Meyrick attempted a fresh spurt off the Lead 
Mills, but any little good it did was again sacri- 
ficed by the steering. Oxford meanwhile had 
settled down to a steady leisurely swing of 35 to 
the minute, which sufficed to keep their boat well 
ahead all the way to Barnes Bridge, which was 
reached in 17min. 28sec., four lengths ahead. 

Here Cambridge tried one final spurt, and is 
said to have drawn up a little. As to any one 
secing the race at this point, what with the 
snow and the darkness, that was almost im- 


amidst all the haze, and that was that Oxfor 
won easily by about four lengths in 2lmin 
18sec. from the time of starting, 

The Dark Blues rowed better in the race itsel 
than during any time of their practice, an 
West's performance both as stroke and genera 
was splendid. His rush at the start sceme: 
fairly to cow his opponents, and his knowled: 
of the men behind him enabled him to hok 
them together all along. In point of rowing 
both crews acquitted themselves more creditabiy 
than they did last year; although Caninid: 
did not row nearly so well as they had done «1 
various occasions during training. Their strol: 
now and then grew short and choppy. And i 
must be said they had very little to thank thei 
coxswain for in this race. 

This was the fortieth race rowed between th 
Light and Dark Blues, of which the latter hay 
now won 22 and the former 17—the race of 187, 


possible. One thing, however, was certain 
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CHAPTER XIv.. 


un _scemed red with anger ag it 
=x = Jared, for the last time before set- 
= across the grey-blue sea. It de- 
= =. <4 from behind a bank of leaden 
— 2 (<==, its lower limb being already washed 
SS xatly by the waves ere the up, 
>zm =™ <i. It was but a bar of ruddy light, | 
=, ‘ore, that shed that blood-red gleam 
ey xt the ocean, tipping the crests of 
ed 1. 1oOws from the west eastwards to the \ 
gat the bows of which hoth Stanley | 
—~ J Brame 2nd little Captain Mite were at : 
standing. Neither of them had 
+ their eyes on so fierce a light ' 
fter gazing sunwards for a short | 
e©y were fain to turn their backs and | 
waft 5 but, lo! yonder was the light | 
_ xeficcted from the little windows of | 
wR pOoP, as red as the glaro of a rail- 
<A arse signal at the darkest hour of 
Boe 5S Sind had t 
ee a th ‘orged round, so that 
aie; zattie She Was of it was dead against. 
aboy, 66 © was tacking, and far away 
> Foor let Te but stern on, her hull al- | 
nking behind the northern horizon, 


= si : 
A Rd Tonitru. Tho gea had a strangely 
se Stanley did not 


“a tled appcarance, 
es » Nor did he think that | 


+ be looks of it 
ioe sky either boded any good. 
= 


ys 
ee a 


.Gpe weather; 
ward, bows y 
jice & Bigantic 
yneffectually t, 


ere go; 
said Stanley. 

“* Shouldn’, 
dently very 
Stanl 


takin; Quic! 
nN to” lon 


ing to have a blow, I think,” 


t Wonder,” said the mite, cvi- 
Concerned about the matter. 
the deck for some time, 
'& strides, and pausing now 
an eye aloft or seawards, 
dy beginning to settle 

Y abo ves: 

Sut!” he cried at last. 

© pvcW was once again on the 
ip went for Mr. Miller. 
Was the sailmaker. Stanley 


"88 not only an old sailor, but a 


| very good one. If the whole truth must 
; be told, he had chosen him as one of the 
; crew of the prize dhow because he had 
| noted his good qualities when on board the 
Tonitru, and he knew, moreover, that, like 


per ; himself, he had been a merchant-service 


man. 

They took two or three turns up and 
down the deck together ere Stanley spoke 
aword. Then, 

“What do you think of the weather?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

‘If not impertinent, sir,” said the old 
sailmaker, changing his quid to his other 
cheek, ‘‘what do you think of it yourself ?” 

Stanley smiled. ‘I’ve been in these 
seas, before,” he replied, ‘‘ and, from signs 
that I can feel more thn I can express, I 
believe we are to have a bit of a blow, and 
we had better shorten sail.”’ fe 

‘ A bitof a blow, sir!” eaid the sailmaker. 
** Ay, that we be, sir, and take the word of 
old Dick Miller, that, beggin’ your pardon, 
sir, has sailed the seas before you was out 
o’ the cradle, it’s going to be an all-rounder 
too.” 

‘“You mean a tornado ?” 

“I never calls it that, sir, but that’s 
what I does mean. There ain’t a great 
many words begins with ‘tor,’ and they’re 
mostly # bad lot. but that ’un’s the worst, 
so I calls it an all-rounder.” 

“Look, Mr. Miller, look!” 

Stanley pointed eastwards. There was 
a bronzé moon glimmering over the water. 

‘We won’t have he long, sir,” said Miller, 
“‘and if I was you, young sir,—” 

e put special emphasis on the 
“young ”.— ‘ 

“Td ‘gct those sails down out o’ there 
afore the clonds settle down on us more’n 
a mile thick, and the wind begins to whistle 
through the riggin’.” 

‘‘But what can I substitute ? 
no other,” said Stanley. ‘‘ Mac,” he cried. | 
without waiting for an answer, ‘cali all 
hands. Look sharp.” 

This was the way Stanley spoke to his 
captain, and bis captain answered, 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” as if by instinct. 

“If ye rigs @ tablecloth,” said Miller, 
! quietly, you'll find you’ve too much afore 
morning. But down below I’ve found two ! 
bonnie wee bits of storm-sails. Ah! mind ! 
; you, sir, them demons o’ Arabs knowed 
; What they was about.” 


We have ; 


—THE TORNADO—THE CAPTAIN SENT TO BED TO BE OUT OF THB WAY—AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


Few more words were wasted in talking 

moon was mounting higher and highe1 
the light in the east had gained muster 
over that in the west, but a terrible ban. 
of dark clouds was slowly rising from th 
sea, while very high in the air tiny flcck 
of cloudlets seemed positively scuddin 
against the wind. 

The dhow seemed to resent interferenc 
a8 & young colt being put into fresh har 
ness does. She plunged, and kicked, an 
reared, and rolled, till at times Stanle 
thought the very sticks would come out 
her. But once rigged out in her new sai 
away she flew before the wind like a etartle 
| wild deer. Both Stanley and his littl 
| captain were thunderstruck, they neve 
could have believed that -so unshapely 
craft could speed along as this dhow w: 
now doing. 5 

She was heading south and by east. 

Going out of their course ? Yes, thi 
was not the way to Zanzibar, but if the 
were gaing out of their course they wer 
also, they hoped, going out ofthe cours 
of the coming tornado as well. There ws 
8 wise head on the top of those ol 
shoulders of Sailmaker MiNer. 

They determined to make the most ¢ 

the breeze while it lasted; by-and-by 
after an ominous calm, perhaps, it woul 
blow from every point of the compass. 
_ An hour or two afterwards it was dar 
indeed. There was a moon ‘somewher 
awdy behind the elouds, but the sky -ha 
‘allen on the sea,'so ‘to speak ;-there wa 
the gloom of night all around them, an 
the horizon close aboard on every side. 

“Thank God,” said Stanley, “I have yo 
here, Miller. 1’m'so glad I brought you: 

“Thank God, young sir, we bave sea 
room. I think it'll only be the tail-end 
this business we'll get after all.” 

No doubt you have read in books c 
those terrible storms called tornadoes, tha 


; Sweep across the Indian and China sea 


with such fearful violence. Some of ™; 
country readers may have seen in the fields 
or on the roads, minute whirlwindsthat rais 
the dust, and even catch the birds off th 
ground. These are in reality tornadoes o1 


; & small scale, and they are generated an 


guided by precisely the same law of storms 
It will be noticed that they have tw. 
motions, one on their own axis and th 


other a progressive one, in which the whol 


pemerees 1 


storm moves on bodily. A tornado may be 
hundreds of miles in extent; its forward 
motion is about forty-five miles an hour; 
the actual force of the circular wind from 
eighty to ninety miles an hour. If a tor- 
nado falls.upon a ship, so that the centre 
of the storm shall pass over her, she has 
bat a poor chance of survival, but sailors 
know in which way to steer in order to 
get away from this centre. 

The object of Stanley and Mr. Miller 
was now to get as far as possible from the 
presumable track of the coming tornado, 
but in this they were only partially suc- 
cessful, for the storm was preceded by all 
but a dead calm. Presently it came. 

No words of mine, no language of the 
best descriptive writer on the might or 
mystery of the ocean and the wonders of God 
seen in the great deep, could convey to your 
ninds anything like a complete picture of 
that fearful storm. But it passed at last, 
the Seyd Pasha was safe, and all hands on 
board, thanks to good seamanship and an 
all-seeing Providence, were alive and well. 

It must have been long past two bells in 
the middle watch when Stanley, after one 
glance around at that troubled wind-vexed 
ocean, on the breaking, boiling waters of 
which the round moon was now smiling 
peacefully down, found his way for the 
first time since sunset to the saloon. 

“We can leave the deck now,” he had said 
toMiller. ‘I feel a little tired, and I dare 
say 50 do you.” 

“That I be, sir,” was Miller's reply. 

The two of them were clad from shoul- 
ders to knees in yellow oilskins, with sea- 
boots beneath, and both wore sou'-westers 
merchant-sailor fashion. 

They entered the cabin, and a great lamp 
swung from the roof, and its beams fell full 
upon the wet face of our hero Stanley. I 
wish you had seen him then. The rude 
waman’s suit did not detract from his 
youthfal manly beauty, I can tell you. 
Escaping from underneath the sou’-wester 
the short brown curls clustered over his 
white brow. His well-ebiselled nose and 
ppper lip, the curve of which was barely 
hidden by the small dark moustache, his 
shapely chin and hardy cheeks, combined 
to form a picture that was very pleasing to 
look upon. The words of the old Jacobite 
tong might have arisen to your lips as you 
gazed on him, 


"*Sae noble a look, sac princely an air, “ 
See gallant and bold, sae young and sae fair.”” 


But having looked on that picture, your 
eyes would naturally have followed 
Stanley’s, and fallen on one of quite a 
different stamp—poor little Captain Mite 
lying on one of the couches on deck, 


“* Sleeping sound and fast.” 


Stanley smiled to himself as he thought 
of the last words he had spoken to this wee 
captain of his in the early part of the even- 
ing. They were these: 

“Look here, Mite, you're only in the 
way. Off with you to bed. If I find you 
haven’t turned in in ten minutes I'll pull 
your ears well for you. There now!” 

8o after this mutinous speech the captain 
had retired, said his prayers, had a drop of 
sherbet and a biscuit, and gone off quietly 
to bed. 

“Come in, Miller, and sit down and 
have something, old man. Yonder is a 
bottle; help yourself. There lies our bold 
captain fast asleep.” 

“ Poor little man!” said Miller, helping 


send a mite like he to sea! MHardly fit to 
be out o’ pinafores, is he?” 

The kind-hearted sailmaker patted his 
sleeping captain on the cheek as he spoke, 
and carefully covered up a leg that had 
strayed from beneath the sheets. 

Stanley laughed heartily. ‘‘It’s a good 
thing,” he said, ‘‘ that the captain doesn’t 
hear you. He’d pinafore you. Why, he 
was sixteen last birthday.” 

‘*Be he now ?”’ said the sailmoker, look- 
ing through his ‘ glass 0’ ship’s” at the 
light. ‘‘ Should have thought that lollipops 
would have been more in his way than 
navy biscuits and big guns, sir.” 

Long after Miller left the saloon Stanley 
sat in » rocking-chair by the little table. 
The coffee the steward had brought him 
had got cold and stood untasted. He was 
not sitting up to safeguard the vessel. The 
danger was past ; the dhow was once more 
on a pretty even keel, though the sea was 
still turbulent. No; he was deep in 
thought. Ho was reviewing the whole of 
his past life, and trying as well as he could 
to futhom the depths of a probable future. 
But something occurred on the pre- 
vious evening, to which his thoughts now 
reverted. It was something very strange 
indeed. Just before the storm camo on, as 
ke was seeing to the battening down of the 
hatches, the voice of some one singing had 
fallen on his ear. It was the voice of one 
of the slaves, too. The melody was a vei 
old and somewhat mournful one. The words 
were words that he had often heard sung 
by the negroes in their little hamlets on 
the estate of Beaumont Park : 


**We hunt no more, for the ‘possum and the 
coon, 
By the meadow, the sea, and the shore ; 
We dance no more by the glimmer of the 
moon, 
By the bench near the old cottage door. 
The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart 
With corrow where all was delight ; 
For the time has come when the darkies have 
to part, 
Then my old Kentucky home — Good 
night.” 


The storm had driven all recollection of 
this event out of Stanley’s head till now, 
but he resolved that as soon as daylight 
should come he would set himeelf to un- 
ravel the myatery. 

“For good or for ill,” he had said to 
himself, as he set foot on the dhow’s deck 
to take charge under his nominal captain, 
“* for weal or for woe, this vessel is to have 
something to do with the story of my life.” 

“For good or for evil, for weal or for 
woe,” he was repeating the words to him- 
self now. 

“‘For good—or—for ev—” His head 
drooped ou his breast, his eyes closed in 
sleep. Tired nature had asserted herself. 
Fotr bells struck—he still sleptas peacefully 
asa childin its mother’sarms. The motion 
of the dhow had become less irregular, it 
had resolved itself into the old swing and 
dip and roll. He was rocked in the cradle 
of the deep. 4 

Sailmaker Miller looked in once to make 


some report or axk some question, but stole | gaged 


away again on tiptoe. 

Five bells rang out, and soon after the 
saloon door was once more opened and the 
curtain pulled cautiously aside, and, hold- 
ing it back with his left hand, a tall, 
powerful, and nearly naked negro stood in 


the doorway, and glanced eagerly at 
sleeping Stanley’s face. 

ith his high cheek-bones, his glittering 
bloodshot eyes, and stealthy movements, 
as he dropped the curtain and advanecd 
into the middle of the room, he looked a 
very dreadful apparition indeed, all the 
more so in that his frame was somewhat 
emaciated by ill-treatment or disease, or 
more probably by both. 

He advanced cautiously to within a few 
feet of the still slumbering Stanley, then 
laid one hand lightly on his shoulder. 

The sleeper started to his feet, his right 
hand clutching a revolver that lay on the 
table, and the two stood confronting cach 
other. 

“Young Massa Stanley!” said the 
negro, joy and sorrow both blended in the 
tones of his voice. 

“Sambo!” gasped our hero, ‘Is it 
possible? Are you indeed Sambo?” 

‘Oh! Massa Stanley,” replied the 
negro. ‘I is indeed all dat am left ob dat 
poor wretch.” 

«« But howcameyou here?” cried Stanley. 
“ And in the guise of aslave! Speak, my 
poor friend, speak.” 

“Tt am a@ long story,” ‘said Sambo, 
“and I’se tired and kinder weak. I—I—” 

He would have fallen had not Stanley 
caught him and seated him in the rocking- 
chair, drawing another close beside it, and 
sitting down himself. 

“Drink this coffee, Sambo—and here, 
just a little to cat. Now, cheer up, and 
tell me all.” 

“« Cheer up, young sah ?” replied Sambo, 
putting down the cup and forcing a smile. 
‘Yes, I cheer up. It is ober now. I hsb 
found you. But dey use me so bery bad, 
ash. See.” 


He pointed to his poor ankles and wrist, 
that still bore the scars of the cruel slave 
irons. 

“* Dey hab almost make one baby of me, 
sah! I feel now I hab found you I want 
tocry. All de cruelty dey put on me not 
make me feel like dis before. Now you’se 
found, Massa Stanley, I’se all ober quite: 
‘sterical. I is, sah, for true.” 

There were tears in honest Sambo's cyes: 
as he spoke. 

“ See, sah!” he continued, producing a 
letter he had hidden in his cummerbund. 
‘* All de time dey keep me as onc slabe I 
stick to dis—ha! ha!” 

Stanley took the letter; it was from his 


uncle. 

In his broken but pathotic English 
Sambo then proceoded to relate all his ad- 
ventures since Stanley had left Beaumont 
Park. He had no sooner gone, it seemed, 
than Sambo, in his own way, began to im- 
portune his master, Captain Mackinlay, for 
leave to follow Stanley to Zanzibar. The 
old captain was kind-hearted and soft, and 
soon gave in; and shortly after this an 
opportunity offered in the shape of a ship 
sailing from Baltimore for the Antarctic 
oil fisheries. She was to call first at the 
‘Cape, and for this part of her voyage 
Sambo, at his master’s recommendation, 
was engaged as cook. But Cape Town is 
along way from Zauzibar, and for a time 
this faithful negro could find no chance ef 
securing a passage to that strange city. 
Opportunity offered at last. He was en- 
as seaman on board the very dhow 
they were then in, and set sail presumedly 
for Zanzibar. But alas! he soon found 
that Zanzibar was about the Jast place in 
the thoughts of the captain and owners of 
the S-yd Pasha. They gave that city a 
very wide berth indeed, and finally cast 
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auchor about a mile south of the bar of 
Lamoo, on or very near the line. 
party of these honest Arab traders landed 
in the mangrove forest. They took Sambo 
with them, and, much to his horror and 
diegust, after two days and two nights 
marching inland, they came tv a barra- 
eoon or slave encampment, presided over 
by some rascally Portuguese, and the jour- 
ney was, after a few hours’ rest, recom- 
menced backwards through the woods to 
the shore. 

Sambo determined to watch a chance 


and ron away. He would, he thought, ! 

march directly south along the coast until ; 

opposite Zanzibar, and take his chance of . 
a) 


taining a passage thereto. The town, 
he was well aware, lay on an island. 

The opportunity he looked for came that 
very night, and while the Arabs slept he 
stole away from the camp and was soon 
hidden in the darkness of the forest. But 
at daybreak he was missed, and_ those 
Dloodhounds of Arabs were speedily on 
his track, and strong and lithe in limb 
though Sambo was, he was 
overtaken ere night fell and 
brought back. He was now 
most cruelly treated. Servant 
nor sailor he was to be no 
more, but a slave; his clothes 
were torn off his back, he was 
tied to a tree and beaten with 
bamboo canes till he fainted 
for loss of blood; then his 
wrists were ironed and he had 
to fall in with the captured 
gang, and so he once more 


“The sleeper started to 


Here a | 


, Stepped on board the dhow that he had 
left as a free man. 

Sambo did little more than mention the 
| cruel treatment he and the other slaves 
| received in the hold of the slave dhow, the 
| scanty supply of water, the handfuls of 
; half-boiled rice doled out to them day by 
; day, their sufferings through sickness 
brought on for want of fresh air and clean- 
liness. 

“Den,” continued Sambo, ‘‘ byme-by 
we hear big guns fire on deck, and de 
drefful noise of de battle, and plenty much 
smoke and fire fly down de hatch, den I 
tink it am all ober. But oh! joy ob joys, 
sah! I hear my young massa’s voice shout 
higher dan all de din ob de awful fight ; 
and I’se so happy after dat, I feel I must 
ery like one leetle chile.” 

Sambo paused for a moment, then his 
face became lighted up as it were with a 
broad smile, as he continued, 

“Oh! young Massa Stanley, I’se ro 
occasion to grumble now; I’se reason to 
i bress de Lord for all His goodness. Sup- 


pose He not wake me slave, den p’r'aps I 
not meet you. It seem all so dark at first, 
no hope, no nuffin. Den you come in dat 
fighting ship, and I’se free. But suppose 
you no hab come, den I a slabé for two 
t'ree, p’r’aps plenty long year. I not see 
you, and t time poor Missie Ida and 
Captain Ross dey pine and die away in de 
*terior ob Africa. Oh! sah, eah!” 

‘‘Ida? Captain Ross?” exclaimed Stan- 
ley, kneeling on the deck beside his old 
friend, and clutching him by the arm. 
“Speak, Sambo, speak quickly, I tell 
you.” = 

‘« Ess, young massa, ess, I speak plenty 
I hab heard where Ida—where 
poor Ida—” 

“Yes, yes, go on Sambo; go on, good 
Sambo.” 

“Ida is—” The poor fellow pressed a | 
hand to his brow; he only muttered the 
words, ‘‘ Dark—dark.” 

His head fell and arms dropped, and he 
lapsed into insensibility. 

(To be cont-nued.) 
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THE THAMES: FROM OXFORD TO ITS SOURCE. 


. / ADPOLE 
Bripeg, if not decidedly pretty in the early 
morning light, is at least- useful. The road 
uss it joins Bampton and Farringdon, both 
abut two miles away, and both provided with 
sations from which it is possible to return to 
town if necessary. 

There is fine bathing at the remains of the old 
reir close by : so good a dive is not often to be 
“mined, and the crew took advantage of it. 
They pulled up to the next weir to breakfast, 
pehing the Swan amongst the beds of rushes 
which invest the side streams and give the place 
isname (Rashy Weir). 

Iwas a most charming spot: the old lock 
hose is most prettily situated, there is no lack 
oftrees, and (better still, as Budd said) there are 
ine beds of watercress, which forms an excellent 
allition to bread-and-butter. Fresh bread and 
{rsh watercress, what more could man want ? 

The stream divides at Radcot, three miles far- 
the up. The stream on the right hand shouki be 
ed, leading up to the Swan Inn. The 
tridge is celebrated as the scene of several 


By Pavt BiakeE, 


Author of “A Week on the Thanics,” ete. 
CHAPTER V. 


mains of old weirs, past Eaton Hastings till 
Hart's Weir is reached, the approach to which is 
half covered with rushes. Kemscott, a village 
on the right, has a church of some architectural 
interest. 

Buscot Lock is the next stopping-place—the 


enough. The bank too is awkward. The tows 
| ing-path changes sides at Radcot. 

Near Buscot Lock is a factory, and the lock 
was built by the owner. This may account for 
the incident that took place here. 

Figgis (at upper gatcs).—I say, you fellows 


First Mill on the Thames. 


only lock at which the crew did not find a man. 
However, the winch was lying close at hand, and 
by this time they felt equal to overcoming any 
difficulties in the way of natural barriers or arti- 
cial ones either. 

Those who tow must be careful at Hart’s Weir. 


| The fall is the highest met with ; the stream is 


First Lock on the Tham 


‘ettles, including one in the Civil War. ‘Then 
Snight on again the river runs, past more re- 


consequently strong and will test the strength 
of your line: it is best to double it if long 


| don’t these gates leak. 

| Budd.—Hurry up or the place will be fall 
| again. You stick in the hoat, you two ; Figgis 
and I can start this little trifle, I fancy. 

Figgis (after several struggles).—I don't know 
| what's up with this wretched gate : I can’t move 
it. 

Budd.—Let me help. 
gets black in the face.) 

Charlton (from boat). Come, yeu two, are 
you going to keep up here all day ? 

Budd (still. pushing).—Bother “the—(pug)— 
thing—(puff)—it—sticks like—(puj’)—death to 
a deceased African. Oh, let the thing have its way 
and stop in its place till the next earthquake!” 

It needed three of them to move the beam. 
Martin promised to write to the builder if he 
could find out his name and address, 

“Don’t excite yourselves too much,” said 
| Figgis soon after, ‘‘we are not far from St. 
John’s Bridge.” 

“What of it?" asked Charlton. 
| “Only that it is the last lock on the river.” 
“ That's right,” said Budd, ‘‘then to-morrow 
| We may hope to enjoy at last the pleasures of 
want of civilisation, to stem the unconfined 
torrent, and—” 


(Fearful struggles ; he 
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“1 suppose we put up at Lechlade?” in- 
terrupted Martin. 

“Yes: only half a mile beyond St. John’s 
Bridge. 

Budd subsided into his seat disgusted. 

Lechlale church spire is a prominent object 
fer some iniles before the town is reached. For 
Lechlade is a town, the first since Oxford ; navi- 
gation ceases jnst beyond; itis the Ultima Thule 
of the hardy bargeman, Here the crew resolved 
to spend the night and lay in their final stock 
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By Tue Avuruor oF “Tue Firra Form at St. Dominic's,” 


of stores, for several things were running low, 
espevially jam and sugar. 


The Swan was put up at the wharf on tho 


right just beyond the bridge ; there aro coal 
stores there. 7 
where the boat could lie in safety, secure in the 


A man was found who told them 


sible event of the arrival of an unwicldy 
rge. After this they put themselves into the 


hands of Mrs. Humphries, of the New Inn, and 
have not yet regretted doing so. 
(To be continued.) 


SMITE. 


ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—HOW I CAME TO HAVE SEVERAL IMPORTANT CARES UPON ME, 


SCARCELY knew whether I was awake or 
dreaming as Mr. Smith closed his 
strange story with the inquiry, 

“Now do you wonder at my ques- 
tions?” 

Little had I thought when that evening 
I knocked at his door and entered, that 
before I left the room I should have found 
Jack’s father. 

It was some time before I could talk 
coherently or rationally. I was so ex- 
cited, eo wild at the discovery. My im- 
pulse was to rush to Jack at once and tell 

im what I bad found, to ran for Mr. 
Hawkesbury, to telegraph to Mrs. Shield 
—to do something. 

“Don't be foolish,” said he, who was 
now as composed as he had Jately been 
wild and excited. ‘‘We may be wrong 
aftor all.” 

“But there can be no doubt,” I said. 
“This Mrs. Shield is his old nurse and his 
sister’s—he has told me so himself—who 
took care of them when their father—went 
away.” 

Mr. Smith sighed. 

“Surely,” I cried, ‘‘ you will come and 
tell Jack all about it?” 

“Not yet,” said he, quietly. ‘I have 
waited all these years; I can wait two 
days more—till his examinations are over 
ane then you must do it for me, my 

joy.” 


It was late before I left him and went | 


up to my bed in Jack’s room. 

There he lay sound asleep, with palc, 
untroubled face, dreaming perhaps of 
his examination to-morrow, but little 
dreaming of what was in store when that 
‘was over. 

It was little enough I could sleep during 
the night. As I lay and tossed and 
thought over the events of the evening, I 
did not know whether to be happy or 
afraid. Supposing Jack should refuse to 
own his father. 


Suppose when he heard | 


that story of sin and shame he should turn 
and repudiate the father who had so cruelly 
wronged him and his sister ! 

What a story it was! And yet asI went 


| over its details and pictured to myself the 


tragedy of that ruined life, I trembled to 
think how nearly o similar story might 
have been mine had I not been mercifully 
arrested in time. 

Who was I, to think ill of him? He 
had been driven to his ruin by a shock 
which had nearly robbed him of reason. I 
had fallen through sheer vanity and folly, 
and who was to say I might not have 


to save me, no fricnd to recall me, by God’s 
mercy, to myself > 2 

‘I_ was thankful when I heard Jack stir 
and had an excuse for getting up. 

“Hullo!” eaid he, as I did so; ‘you 
were a jolly long time posting that letter 
last night, or elso I must have gone to 
sleep pretty quickly.” 

‘*T just looked in to talk to Mr. Smith,” 
I eaid, ‘‘on my way bark.” 

“Ah, do you know. I think he’s work- 
ing too hard. He didn't look well last 
night.” 

“He seemed a little out of sorts,” I said, 
‘but I’m nfraid that’s nothing very um- 
usual. Well, old boy, how do you feel in 
prospect of your exam. ?” 

‘Oh, all right,” said Jack, complacently. 
“I suppose I ought to fcel in mortal 
terror and nervousness and despondency. 
I believe that’s what’s expected of a 
fellow before an exam. If so I'm un- 
orthodox. Perhaps it’s a sign I shall be 
plucked.” 

‘I'm not afraid of tbat,” said I. 

“Well, I have a notion I may pull 
through.” 

“If you pass,” said I, struck with a 
thought that had not before occurred to 
me, “shall you go to college, Juck ?” 

He laughed at the question. 


| college. 


| @ lark with me,’ says I. 
fallen as low as he, had there been no hand : 


i 


“T should have to come out first of all,’ 
said he, ‘‘to get what would keep me a 
And even go, I’m not cut out fo: 
that sort of life.” 

“If you mean living by your brains, : 
say you are.” 

‘OF course you say so. You're alway 
stuffing me up. But, apart from that, yor 
know there are other reasons why I shouk 
not be likely to get on well at a uni 
versity.” 

I knew what his meaning was only to 
well. 

*< But what rubbish we are talking,” sai: 
he. ‘* We've made up our minds I'm goin, 
to come out first, when it’s more likely a: 
I shall do will be to scrape through with 
pass, and net take honours at all.” 

At this point Mr. Smith looked in t 
wish Jack joy before he started, an 
greatly to my relicf Billy entered at th 
same time. 

The latter visitor was quite unexpected 

“Well, Billy, what’s up ?”’ I inquired. 

“Ga on! As if you didn’t know,” rc 
plied the grinning youth. 

“I don’t know.” 

“What,” said Billy, jerking his hea 
towards Jack, ‘‘ain’t he goin’ to ’is ’san 
then?” 

“Yes, he’s going to his examination th 
morning.” 

36 ‘And T are a-goin’ to give him a prop: 
shino afore he goes,” replied the boy, a 
most fiercely. 

‘Of course you are, Billy,” said Jacl 
“I believe I should come to grief alt 
gether if I went without having my bco 
polished.” 

“In corse you would,” said the d 
lighted Billy, commencing operations fort] 
with. 

“I say, governor,” said he, locking 1 
half way through his task, ‘I give tl 
animal a topper last night.” 

“© What animal ?” inquired Jack. 

“That there Orksbury, soI did. Hi 
and ’is pal comes along and twigs me : 
sottin’ on my box. ‘That's the ki 
Mashing,’ says ’Orkebury. Mashing | 
up to me, and suys he, ‘ Would you like 
shillin’, my boy?’ sayshe. ‘ You're ‘avi 
‘No, I ain’t,’ sa 
e, ’oldin’ it out. ‘What do yer want 
says I. ‘You know Smith?’ says ‘Ork 
bury. ‘That ain’t no concarn of youn 
saysI. ‘You ain’t got ne concarn wi 
my governor,’ says I. ‘Oh, then y: 
don’t want the shillin’?’ sayshe, ‘No. 
don’t,’ cays I, secin’ they was up to gam: 
‘What do you mean by it ’’ says Mashiv 
a-pullin’ my car. (Bless you, ’e doi 
know the way to pull a cove’s ear; my ¢ 
gal can do it proper.) ‘No one is goi 
to do anything to Smith,’ says ’e. ‘1 
only want you to give him this,’ says } 
pullin’ out a bit of paper. ‘Don’t give 
‘im,’ says Orksbury ; ‘he’s a young thie 
says ’e, ‘and ’e’ll only spoil it all.” *Iw 
so,’ says I, ‘and I'll spoil.you too,’ says 
aimin’ a brush st bis ’ed. They gives } 
@ wipin’ for it, but there, they can’t’: 
do it. And they eays if I waut my sbill 
I can go and get it from that cantin’ « 
of a thief—meanin’ you, governor—wt 
kep’ me. Bless you, they did jaw, th 
two, but I give that ’Orksbury a topp 
which I owed ’im one afore.” 

This spirited address on the part of « 
young friend I need bardly say interes! 
us all deeply. We all resented the outre 
which had been offered to him, and t 
mired tbe spirit with which he had st 
to his colours during the interview. 

This little episode served to smooth ' 
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way for Mr. Smith’s interview with Jack. 
It gave him time to compose himself and 
get over the emotion which the first sight 
of his lost son since last night’s discovery 
neturally roused. 

When he did speak it was steadily and 
cheerily as ever. 

“Just popped up,” he said, ‘‘to wish 
you success, my boy. Keep your head 
during the vivd voce, and remember that 
mle cbout the second aorist.” 

“All serene,” said Jack, laughing. ‘‘T 
ny, Mr. Smith,” added he, “if I don’t 
pass I shall feel myself the most ungrate- 
fal brute out.”’ 

“So you will be,” replied Mr. Smith, 
nodding pleasantly as he left the room. 

T wondered at his nerve, and admired 
the self-control which could thus enable 
him to talk and even jest at such a time. 

Thad time to walk round with Jack to 
the place of examination before business, 
sod give him my final benediction at the 
door. 

Then I hurried off to Hawk Street. 

It was a long, dull day there without 
him. Hawk Street had long since ceased 
tobe exciting. The fellows I liked—and 
they were very few—did not obtrude their 
affections on me during business hours, 
and the fellows I disliked had given 
up the pastime of baiting me as a bad job. 
Thad my own department of work to 
attend to, and very little communication 
with any one else in the doing of it, except 
with Doubleday, who, as the reader knows, 
amally favoured me when anything spe- 
cally uninviting wanted doing. 

Of Hawkesbury I now saw and heard 
less than any one. He had been promoted 
toa little glazed-in box of his own, where 
in stately solitude he managed the petty 
ash, kept the correspondence, and gene- 
nally worked as hard as one who is a cut 
above a clerk and a cut below a partner is 
expected to do. 

On the day in question I was strongly 
tempted to break in upon his solitude and 
anand an Despianssion of bis conduct to 

ly on the preceding evening. But a 
noment's reflection convinced me of the 
folly of such a course. It was not likely, 
it 1 got any answer at all, I should get 
asstisfactory one, while to reopen commu- 
ueations at all after what had 
uight he unwise and mischievous. For 


ever since Hawkesbury and I had ceased | 


tobeon talking terms at the office I had 
ben more comfortable there and involved 
in fewer troubles than ever before. 

we let well alone. eee 

Duritig the day an im telegram 
amived at the office, which kept the Care 
uers closeted together in the inner room 
foran hour, in earnest conference, at the 
ca of which time Hawkesbury was sent 


for. 

Donbleday, who had seen the telegram, 
told me it was to say that a vessel reported 
lost had turned up, with a cargo which 
¥asnow double the value in the market 
itwould have been hed she arrived when 
‘tpected. Howover, there were points 
connected with the insurance and other 
natters which would require the presence 
of one of the firm at Liverpool, and this 
was evidently the object of the present 
nfabulation, 2 ‘ 

“A year ago,” said Doubleday, ‘they 
Would have cent me. But now the darling 
‘omes in for ell the trips.” 

th proved to bo the case now. 
Hawkesbury emerged from the inner room 
With an important face and told the junior 
tlk (Ina longer held that distinguished 


ost) to fetch a hansom immediately. 
Doubleday nudged me. . 

“If it was you or me, I fancy we'd 
fetch our own hansome, eh! Never mind, 
we've neither of us got uncles.” 

“Haven't we?” said I, laughing. ‘I 
have.” 

“« Ah—so have I, for the matter of that. 
Three—all as poor as church mice too. I 
mean we've not got uncles in the firm. 
But, what puzzles me is, what is to become 
of the petty cash? I suppose I’m to be 
favoured with that job during his lord- 
ship’s absence. I shall certainly cover the 

book with crape.” 

“« Batchelor,” called Hawkesbury at that 
moment, just putting his head out of the 
door of his box, ‘‘will you step here, 
please?” 

Doubleday nudged me again, harder 
than ever. : 

“T say,” said he, with glee, “you're to 
be sent too to carry his bag—see if you 
aren't.” 

However, Doubleday was wrong for 
once. The honour he prophesied was not 
reserved forme. But another was, almost 
as surprising. 

“Batchelor,” said Hawkesbury, almost 
in his old wheedling tone, ‘I shall be 
away for three or four days. I'll get you 
to keep the petty-cash accounts till I re- 
turn. I won't leave the regular book out, 
as I have not time to balance it. You can 

' enter anything on a separate paper, which 
I will copy in when I return. Thero is £3 
in the cash-box now. You had better 
keep it locked up in your desk.” 

I could not, help being surprised that he 
should fix on me of all persons to under- 
take this responsibility for him during bis 
absence. It seemed so much more nata- 
rally to devolve on its former guardian 
that I could not help asking, 

“Don’t you think Doubleday had 
better—” 

‘I profer you should do it, please,” 
said Hawkesbury, decisively, bustling off 
to'another desk at the same moment and 
so cutting short further parley. 

So I had nothing for it but to take up 
the cash-box, and, after making sure it 
contained exactly the £3 he had mentioned, 
transfer it to my own desk. 

When I told Doubleday that afternoon 
| what had happened he waxed very face- 
tious on the head of it. He was un- 
doubdtedly a little hurt that I should be 
selected for the charge instead of him. 
But we were too good friends to misunder- 
stand one another in the matter. 7 

“T expeet he’s left it with you because 
you're a young hand and he thinks you're 
sure to make a mess of it. ‘That would just 
suit him.” 

“T'll do my best to deprive him of the 
luxury of putting me right,” said I. 

“If you do get up a tree,” said Double- 
day, “I’m your man. But I hope you 
won't, for I don’t want to have anything to 
do with it.” 

After all it was not such very alarming 
work. A few people dropped in during 
the day and paid small amounts in cash, 
which I received, and carefully entered on 
my sheet. And a few demands came from 
various quarters for small disbursements in 
the way of postage stamps, telegrams, cab 
fares, and the like, all which I also care- 
fully entered on the ether side of my 
account, 

Before I left in the evening I balanced 
the two sides, and found the cash in my 
box tallying exactly with the amount that 
appeared on my shect. WhereatI rejoiced 


exceedingly, and, locking up my desk, 
thought the keeping of the petty cash was 
tidiculously simple work. 

That evening when I reached the lodg- 
ings I found Jack had arrived before me. 
I was eager to hear of his success or 
otherwise at the examination, and he was 
prepared to gratify my curiosity. 

e had got on well, he thought. The 
vivd-voce portion, which he had dreaded 
most, had been easy, or, at any rate, the 
questions which fell to him had been such 
as he could readily answer. As for the 
written part, all he could say was that he 
had replied to all the questions, and he 
believed correctly, although time prevented 
him from doing one or two as full justice 
as they deserved. In fact, after talking it. 
over, we both came to the conclusion that 
the day’s effort had been a success, and if 
to-morrow turned out as well all doubt as 
to the result might be dispensed with. 

Then I told him of my adventures, 
which did not scem altogether to overjoy 
him. 

“I don’t know why it is,” said he, ‘ but- 
Hawkesbury is a fellow I mistrust.” 

“But,” said I, ‘I don’t sce what there 
can possibly be to suspect in his handing” 
over this simple account to me to keep.” 

‘* All I can say is,” said he, ‘‘I wish he 
hadn’t done it. Why didn't he hand it 
over to Doubleday ?” 

“I wondered at that,” said I, ‘but. 
there’s no love lost between those two. 
Doubleday says he thinks he did it be- 
cause I am a bit of a fool, and he wants 
the pleasure of seeing me in a mess over: 
the uccount.” 

Jack laughed. 

‘* Doubleday is always flattering some- 
body,” said he. ‘‘ Never mind; it may be: 
only fancy on my part after all.” 

Jack wanted to get to his books that 
evening, but I dissuaded him. 

“It can do no good,” said I, “and it may 
just muddle you for to-morrow. Take an 
easy evening now, and go to bed eaily. 
You'll be all the fresher for it to-morrow.” 

So, instead of study, we fell to talking, 
and somehow got on to the subject of the 
home at Packworth. 

“* By the way, Fred,” said Jack, ‘‘I got 
a letter from you the other day.” 

“From me?” I cried; ‘I haven't writ- 
ten to you for months.” 

“It was from you, though, but it had 
been a good time on the road, for it was 
written from Stonebridge House just after 
I had left.” . 

“What! the letter you never. called for 
at the post-office ?”” : 

“ The letter you addressed to I. instead 
of J.,my boy. But I’m glad to have it 
now. It is most interesting.” 

‘*But however did you come by it?” I 
asked. Gi 

“Tf you will stop ranaway horses when 
your danfie.ore full you must expeot to lose. 
things. is letter was picked up by Mrs. 
Shield after that little adventure, and only 
came to light out of the lining of her bag 
last week. She remembered seeing it lying- 
on the road, she says, and picking it up, 
along with Mary’s shawl and handkerchief, 
which had also fallen. But she was too- 
flurried to think anything of it, and until 
it mysteriously turned up the other day 
she had forgotten its existence. So there’s 
a romantic story belonging to your let- 
ter.” 

I could not be satisfied till the interest- 
ing document was produced and conned 
over. We laughed a good deal in the 
reading, over the reminiscences it brought 
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‘up, and the change which had come over | talk of that. What do you say to turning | ever there was a clear case of purloinins 


Doth our lives since then. 

“Mrs, Shield says Mary insisted it be- 

longed to her, and that she had no right to | 
it to me,” said Jack, laughing. 
«* What do you think of that?” 

“‘It’s very kind of her,” said I, “to 
think anything about it. Isay, Jack,” I 
added, blushing a little, ‘‘ got that photo 
about you?” 

Jack handed out his treasure, and we 
fell to talking a good deal about the origi- 
nal of the picture, which interested me 
quite as much as it did Jack. 

“Do you know, Fred,” said he, presently, | 
«*she doesn’t know anything about—about | 
father? She believes she is an orphan, and | 
that I am the only relation she has.” H 

“‘T’m sure,” said I, “ it’s far better so.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, sadly. ‘ At present | 
it is. But some day she ought to know.” | 

‘Why ?” said I. ‘ 

“If he ever—but we're not going to ! 


| the while, and presently, when his back | 
| was turned, it lay in my 


in? That's half-past ten striking by the 
church.” 

8o ended the first day of suspense. 

I regret to say that my last uct that day 
was one of purloining! 

During our talk about Mary I had held | 
the Photograph in my hand, looking at it 
occasionally, and occasionally laying it , 
down on my knee. When Jack rose and | 
proposed turning in for the night he 
gathered together the other papers he had 
taken from his pocket and replaced them. | 
But strangely enough he forgot to Yook for 
the photograph, or else supposed it was 
with the other papers. 

It wasn’t, for it lay under my hand all 


pocket. | 
Later on, when the lights were out and 
all was quiet, it lay under my pillow for: 


greater security ! 
No wonder the reader is shocked! If 


this was. I know it, dear reader. I knew 
it at the time, and yet I did it. 

For I had a motive, which perhaps thi 
reader can guess. 

The picture which had lain first unde 
my hand, then in my pocket, then unde: 
my pillow, experienced yet another chang: 
of situation that night. 

Just as the first streak of dawn strugglec 
through the window I heard a door close 
and a footstep in the room below. Mr 
Smith had come home. 

Lightly and silently I crept from my 
bed, and with my treasure in my Lanc 


| sped down the stairs and slipped into hii 


room. 
And for an hour after that, the pictur: 
lay in a hand which had never touched ii 
before, and the bright laughing eye 
looked up and met the tearful eyes of ¢ 
father ! 
(To be continucd.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY: 


A STORY OF THE DAYS ‘OF WASHINGTON, 


By Louis RoussE.er, 
Author of “ The Tico Cabin-Loys,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE SURRENDER OF YORKTOWN. 
‘ 


failure of the desperate attempt of 
the English to retake the redoubt 
showed Cornwallis how powerless he was. 
Henceforth he felt himself lost. Clinton 
had abandoned him, and there only re- 
mained for him to capitulate, or to entomb 
himself beneath the ruins of the citadel 
confided to his charge. 

But heroic resolutions were repugnant 
to the noble lord’s placidity. To prolong 
the resistance seemed to him a waste of 
precious blood. He resolved, therefore, 
while there was yet time, to treat with the 


enemy. 


“The English marched past with drums beating. 


On the morning of the 17th of October 
he called together his officers, and said to 
them, 

“Gentlemen, in spite cf all our efforts, 
through the inconceivable abandonment of 

‘3 by Sir Henry Clinton, we are reduced 
‘he last extremity. It is now evident 


that in this place, without serious defences, 
we shall not be able to hold out for long 
against the powerful army which encircles 
us. The moment has come for us to ask of 
our foe a capitulation, which our long ro- 
sistance will render honourable. However, 
before taking so grave a resolution, I have 
called you here to ask your advice. Let 
each of you speak in his turn.” 

“My lord,” said General O’Hara, who 
commanded the garrison of Yorktown, 
“our situation can be summed ‘up in these 
words—our arsenal and magazines are 
empty, our hospitals are full. If we can 
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reckon on the devotion of our English and 
Scotch troops, we cannot do so on that of 
the German mercenaries, who are com- 
pletely demoralised since the last engage- 
ment, and would not stand a regular 


left bank of York River,” said Colonée 
Tarleton, commanding the advanced post: 
at Gloucester, ‘I might try and cut ¢ 
passage through with my cavalry, bu! 
even if we succeeded, I don’t think i 
would mend our general situation. Ar 
honourable capitulation, which the enemy 
could hardly fail to give us, seems to m: 
the only porsible solution.” 

“TI am of the same opinion as my co! 
leagues,” said Rear-Admiral Symonds 
“My ships are blockaded in the river, anc 
since the loss of the Charon I cannot fore 
the Comte de Grasse’s line.” 

“How is it that General Arnold is not 
here ?” asked Cornwallis at this moment. 
“I should very much like to have heard 
what he had to say on the subject.” 

“My lord,” said Tarleton, ‘‘ he has not 
been seen in the camp for the last three 
days. In the afternoon of the 14th hi: 
horse came into barracks without his rider. 
We concluded that General Arnold had 
fallen into an ambuscade—” 

“Or rather,” added Cornwallis, sarcas- 
tically, ‘‘ that he had gone as he cam. 
Having embraced our es 
cause when it seemed 
triumphant, he deserted 
when fortune ceased to * ” 
smile on it. That is 
what you might expect. 
A renegade, gentlemen, 
is of no good to any = 
party.” i 

None of those present 
said a word in defence of . 


the absent general. yay 
“Well, sirs,” added ‘ J ° 
Cornwallis, ‘‘we will 


send and ask General 
Washington what are his 
conditions.” 


assault. I vote for capitulation.” 
“Our position is hardly better on the 


It was noon when the English envey 
appeared at the American headquarters. 
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“You come in time,” said Washington, 
and he led him to the door of his tent, 
whence he could see the trenches full of 
soldiers. ‘You see,” he added, ‘‘our 
colamns preparing for the assault. In a 
few hours Yorktown would have been in 
oor power.” 

“Believe me, sir,” said the Englishman, 
boldly, “‘ you would not find it so easy as 
you think. If the walls of Yorktown are 
weak, there are soldiers’ strong hearts be- 
hind them, which your men would have 
some difficulty in conquering.” 

“And what does Lord Cornwallis ask?” 
aid Washington. 

“He is ready to consider what proposi- 
tions yon can make for an honourable 
cspitulation.”” 

“Tt is well, sir,’ said the American 
seeralissimo. ‘‘ I will nominate delegates 
to discuss my conditions with Lord Corn- 
vilis; but if the preliminaries are not 
wnduded in twenty-four hours, I will 
commence firing, and storm the town.” 

That very day the Vicomte de Noailles 
ud M. de Grouchain, representing one the 
amy and the other the navy of the French, 
and Colonel Laurens of the American 
ulitis, put themselves in communication 
vith the English delegates to agree on the 
details of the surrender. 

Lord Cornwallis demanded the honours 
of war, that is to say, the right of the garri- 
sn to march out of Yorktown with drums 
beating and colours flying. Washington 
vould have acceded to this demand, but 
la Fayette insisted that the English army 
tould submit to the treatment previously 
inflicted on the American garrison of 
Charleston, who were forbidden to fly their 
colours, 

The vanquished were obliged to accept 
tis humiliation, and the preliminaries 
taving been concluded, the capitulation 
wassigned at noon on the 19th of October, 
ty Lord Cornwallis and Admiral Symonds 
the one part, and George Washington, 
jaambean, and the Comte de Grasse on 
tte other. 


An hour afterwards a Franco-American 
detachment occupied the fortifications of 
Yorktown and the advanced posts at 
Gloucester. 

When this operation was accomplished, 
the Anglo-German garrison marched out of 
the town. 

The French and American regiments 
were drawn up in battle order on each side 
of the ramparts ; the English marched past 
with drums beating and their guns at the 
shoulder, but the colours were in their 
cases. They went to deposit their arms at 
the feet of General Lincoln, who had been 
defeated at Charleston. 

Lord Cornwallis, wish- 
ing to hide his mortifica- 
tion, had given up his 
place to general O'Hara. 
Quitting the head of his 
troops, he rode up 


at once divined his in- 
tention, and hastened to 
say to him, 

“It is not for me to 
receive your sword, sir; 
Tam here as second under 
General Washington, and 


he will give you his! 
| churches to thank Him who had given the: 
| victory to their noblest of causes. 


orders.” a 

O’Hara, turning towards Washington, 
held out his sword; but the general 
stopped him with a kindly , Saying, 

‘* Never from such a good hand.” 

And thus was accomplished this memor- 
able surrender, which gave to the Ameri- 
cans, besides an important position, the 
entire English army of Virginia, consisting 
of more than 7,000 men and 22 flags, 275 
guns, 457 horses, and 40 vessels. 

The same day Washington wrote to the 
President of Congress this letter, marked 
with so noble a sentiment of modesty :— 

“T have the honour to inform Congress 
that the surrender of the English army 
under Lord Cornwallis has been happily 
effected. The inextinguishable lour 
which each officer and soldier of the allied 


to! 
Count Rochambesu, who | 


| armies has shown throughout, is the prin- 


cipal cause of this event taking place at a 
much earlier date than my confidence led 
me tohope. The especial spirit of emula- 
tion which has animated the army since 
the commencement of operations, has given 
me the liveliest satisfaction, and yields 
the happiest auguries of success.” 

Colonel Tilghman, who was chosen to 
carry this despatch, arrived at Philadelphia 
in the middle of the night. Traversing” 
the sleeping town at a hand gallop, he 
reached the abode of the President, and as 
there was some delay in opening the door, 
he struck the panels again and again with 
his fist, and shouted, 

“Wake up! Cornwallis is taken!” 

The door was soon opened to the unex- 
pected messenger; but a watchman, at-- 
tracted by the noise, had heard the words: 
of Colonel Tilghman, and he went on his 
round announcing with all the strength of 
his lungs the good news to the citizens, 
joining it to his usual cry, 

* One o’clock—and Cornwallis is taken!” 

At the magic words the windows opened, 
the town was soon wide awake, the streets 
were filled with an enthusiastic crowd, and’ 
while the bells pealed and the cannons. 
roared, the pious townsfolk rushed into the 


(To be continued.) 


THE 


HEREWITH we give the averages of the 
Australian team :— 


«| Times 
not out. 


CRICKET SEASONS OF 1882 AND 


Il 


FIRST-CLASS MATCHES. 


England’s reserve. 
2 


WL Mardoch 
Plorn 4... 
LH Massie 
AC Bannerman 
b J. Bonnor 
Pitter 
§ McDonnell 
}. MC, Blackham 


let us compare them with those of the En- 
tisbmen whom they beat at the Oval. In the 
\utrlia v. England match McDonnell and 
Pilmer formed the reserve men, and for pur- 
2se8 of comparison let us include amongst the 


1883. 


| home team Lord Harris and Bates, who were ‘only genuine first-class matches are included 


while in the Australian tour there were at least 
ten engagements with avowedly second-class 


t Times teams. . 
B ins. | RUDS.| ot out,| AEF Nor does the bowling support the assumption 
m of the English inferiority. The Australian 
of ue . ber : bowlers at the Oval match were Boyle, Spofforth, 
25 | 707 3 |323 | and Garrett, the English, Barlow, Peate, and 
53 | 1883} 4 |28:11 ' Ulyett. Compare their return for the season : 
2B 739 2 21 wh ee phage 
oo ane a ph Buns. | Wekts. | Aver. 
4g | 108s} 8 | 278 
37 | 975; 0 |26138 1082 | 44 | 1196 
MiRead |! 44 | 919! 3 | 9247 2282 | 188 | 12°24 
4; H, Lyttetion 18 | a05| 1 ate ABO. ¢( 2.228. \ (918795 
Bates. » | 201 ior 
E. Peate 45 | 4 6° | 1037 sres | 400 | 18-208 
522 | 12,386, 49 | 26-88 
Wh ee ae ‘ Runs. | Wekts.| Aver. 
© Australians thus played in 629 innings ; > aR 
for 10,406 runs ; the Englishmen played in 107 % b.dation. ‘ee ee ete 
innings less and scored 1,980 runs more! The| G. Ulyett 962 61 15°47 
general average of the Australians is 18, that of | 
' the Englishmen 26! And in the English record M410p | 808, [1290 
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The Australians thus took 95 more wickets at 
acost of 1,313 more runs, and notwithstanding 
Ulyett having to be included with his compara- 
tively high average owing to his bowling in the 
match, the general resalt is to the advantage of 
the old country. Take away Ulyett, whove 
bowling is not his strong point, and substitute 
for him one of our better known bowlers, and 
that advantage will appear decisive, Iu batting 
and in bowling, then, England more than held 
her own in 1882. 

Mr. C. T. Studd was best batsman of the 
year, and amongst the better-known players | 
cwhose average is over 30 we have Lord Harris, 
A. P. Lucas, Newham, Newton, A. J. Webbe, 
and C, Wilson. The disappearance of Mr. A. N. 
Hornby and Dr. W. G. Grace from the first 
flight is sufficiently accounted for by illness, 
though the failure of the latter to make a three- 
figure innings in a first-clac: match is one of the | 
principal curiosities of the year. The most pro- 
mising batsman of 1882 was Maurice Read, 
whose 130 against the Australians will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The best bowler of the year was Peate, Mr. C. 
T. Studd coming next in number of wickets ; | 
Morley, Crossland, Barlow, and Nash, and | 
many others, having, however, better averages. 

Coming to the great matches, the Players beat ! 
the Gentlemen at the Oval, and the Gentlemen | 
beat the players at Lord’s, thanks principally to | 
the two centuries compiled by sfessrs. Lucas | 
and C. T. Studd. This is the fourth occasion on } 
which two scores over a hundred have been 
made in the premier match. 

Since its begianing thirty-one such scores 
have been made on the three grouads, Lord's, 
the Oval, and Prince’s, and of these Dr. W. G. 
Grace claims eleven, Hayward, Carpenter, and 
A. N. Hornby two each, and Beazley, Daft, G. 
F. Grace, T. Hearne, A. Lubbock, A. P. Lucas, 
W. B. Money, A. W. Ridloy, Saunders, H. H. 
Stephenson, C. T. Studd, Ulyett, I. D. Walker, 
and W. Ward one a-piece. Beazley's 113 being | 
obtained sixty-two years ago! Over Thirty v. 
Under Thirty was won by the youngsters, 
Ulyett’s 138 for the one being more than 
equalled by Bates’s 144 for the other. The 
match is memorable for the putting on of 121 
runs for the last wicket, by Bates and Peate, and 
as being the last of the series—at least the 
fixture has dropped out of the programine for 
1883 to be replaced probably by North v, South. | 
There is to be a North and South match at the 
Oval this year on the longest day for the benefit | 
of Pooley, who, during his eighteen years wicket- | 
keeping for his county, has dismissed over five 
hundred of her opponents. Another benefit 
match will also woke place, that at Derby on 
August 13, “ Lancashire aud Yorkshire v. Eng- 
land,” for Mycroft. 

The M.C.C, played 123 matches, winning 47 
-and losing 23... Their most extraordinary match 
was that against Leicester, when the partnership 
of Barnes and Midwinter produced 454 rans. 
When in 1869 Messrs. W. G. Grace and B. B. 
Cooper put on 285 for the first wicket for Gentle- 
men of the South against the Players, it was 
thought that such a feat would never be 
equalled. 

Next year, however, at Beeston, in South 
against Cientlemen of the North, Messrs. I. D. 
Walker and GU, F. Graco scored 288 while to- 
gether, and for twelve years this remained un- 
beaten. For 288 we must now substitute 454 
—gained in five and a half hours. The 564 
scored in the innings is the highest ionings 
gained by a side on Lord’s ground, and Barnes's 
266 is the second highest individual score, the 
highest being Mr. Ward’s 278 obtained in 1820, 
The most popular match of the year was as 
usual, Oxford v. Cambridge, which resulted as 
was expected in tho victory of the light blues, 
and Cambridge now has 24 wins to 22 of Oxford. 

The county cricket supremacy of 1882 rested 
between Notts and Lancashire, Notts playing 
12 matéhes, winning eight and losing one, Lan- 

cashire playing 16, winning 12 and also losing 
one. Qf the Lancashire 16, however, twoof the 
matches wore.against Derbyshire, 2 connty that 
Jost five out of six of its engagements, and two 
inst Somersetshire, which lost four out of 


five, neither of which teams played or would 
have had any chance against Notts, so that the 


greater number of wins is no test of merit, the | 


important point being that Lancashire beat 
every county except Notts, and Notts beat 
every county including Lancashire. Barnes 
takes the premier place for his county with an 
average of 32, Mr. Wright coming next with 31, 
and Shrewsbury following with 27. In bowling 
Shaw did the lion’s share, and he und Morley 
as usual divide the honours. In Lancashire 
Barlow has the headship with 30, Mr. Taylor 
coming next with 29, Mr. Hornby standing at 
25, Mr. Royle at 23, and Robinson and Mr. 


Steel at 22. In bowling Nash and Barlow have } 


nine runs per wicket, Crossland ten. Crossland’s 
achievements at the Oval in bowling five Surre 
wickets for ono run is worthy of note, thoug! 
the disturbance to which it gave rise is regret- 
able. By the new regulation of the M.C.C. 
which now comes into force, regarding tho 
choice of umpires—two names having to be sent 
in by each county at the commencement of the 
season, and the club selecting the umpires for 
each county match on the principle that neither 
of them shall belong to the counties competing 
—we shall perhaps hear less about the partiality 
of umpires and their indifference to the substi- 
tution of throwing for bowling. 

In 1383 Lancashire will not play Cambridge, 
two matches with the sister university having 
been arranged instead. Their Middlesex matches 
have also been abandoned. In 1882 Middlesex 
played 11 matches, winning five and losing five, 
the losses being the Surrey, Notts, and York- 
shire meetings, and those against Lancashire for 
which two against Kent are this ycar substituted. 
Kent won only two matches out of nine, and 
these principally through the batting of Lord 
Harris, who in the Susscx match scored 176, 
the highest figure but one during the season in 
county cricket. Gloncestcrshire did worse than 
they had ever done, winning but three times— 
against Surrey, Yorkshire, and Somerset. For 
the first time Dr. W. G. Grace failed to score 
for them a three-figure innings, though Dr. E. 
M. Grace scored twice over the hundred, and 
Midwinter signalised his last.season in the old 
country by one century for his county besides 


the two for the M.C.C. Surrey won four matches | 


out of 14; this year they have enlarged their 
programme, and will mect Derbyshire, Hamp- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Leicestershire, which 
has now, thanks principally to Parnham, been 
admitted within themysticcircle, Hampshire out 
of four matches won two; Yorkshire, which in 
1882 held third place, lost but three out of 16; 
while Sussex won but three ont of 12. 

Of individual scores the highest was W. L. 
Murdoch’s 286 against Sussex, the next Shrews- 
bury's 207 against Surrey, the next H. H. 


' Massie’s 206 against Oxford University. In th 
list of hundreds we have C, T. Studd four time 
with 118 and 114 against Australia, 126 ngain: 
the Gentlemen, and 100 against the Players 
Barnes three times with 130 against Surrey, 11 
against Lancashire, and 107 against Middlesca 
Of those who appear twice we have Dr. E. M 
Grace with 122 against Lancashire and 10 
against Somerset, Robinson with 102 agains 
Kent and 101 against Middlesex, Lord Harri 
with 176 against Sussex and 101 against Middk 
sex, A. N. Hornby with 121 against Cam 
| bridge and 131 against Middlesex, A. P. Luca 
with 145 against Cambridge and 107 against th 
Players, and Midwinter with 137 against Derby 
shire and 107 against Somerset. Among th 
scorers of single centuries we have Bates, W. H 
Fowler, Rev. J. Greenfield, Gunn, F. E. Lacey 
W. Newham, W. W. Read, and many othe 
well-known players, 

In the big innings of the year in cricket ¢ 
all classes we have an enormous increase in th 
centuries. Notwithstanding the wet, 1882 wa 
® great run-getting year, and will be long re 
membered. The highest individual score wa 
that of Captain Spens at Portsmouth, 386 
Mr. A. H. Trevor also scored over 300 runs in 
match at Rickling Green, to which we will r- 
turn presently, and Mr. F. M. Lucas played 
302 innings for Horsham. Two more score 
over 100 are credited to Mr. Trevor, and tw: 
more to Mr. F. M. Lucas. Mr. H. G.,F. For 
had a 295 innings and a 137 innings, an 
amongst the other scorers of over two hundre 
runs we have Mr. W. W. Read with 263, 117 
and 101, Mr. G. F. W. Cole with 259, Teste 
with 255, Crossland with 237, Mr. W. P. War 
, with 233, Mr. P. E. Tuckwell with 231, Mr 
C. Wilson with .218, Mr. T. Pearce with 215 
and Messrs, W. L. Hitchcock and R. Moncreitf 
with 212 each. Mr. W. N. Roe, of 415 fame 
claims no less than seven centurics in 1882, a 
does also Mr. F, W. Rhodes in some militar 
matches in Ireland. Mr. T. C. O'Brien, of Ken 
sington Park, has half a dozen centuries to hi 
credit ; Dr. W. G. Grace has five, as also ha 
Mr. C. T. Studd and Messrs. E. J. Diver au 
F. W. Kingston. Of those with four centurie 
we have Barnes with 266 against Leicestershire 
130, 119, and 107; Mr. G. F. Vernon with 25 
against Rickling Green, 116, 114, and 108; Mr 
H. W. Renny-Tailyour—as a matter of course- 
| with 240 against St. Lawrence, and 175, 13¢ 
‘and 126; Dr. E. M. Grace with 168, 12: 
} 121, and 108; Mr. Bettesworth with 160, 15/ 
13], and 103; Mr. C. Marriott with 147, 13¢ 
120, and 113 ; and Midwinter with 187 agains 
Leicestershire, 137 against Derbyshire, 12 
against Bristol Medicals, and 107 again: 
Somersetshire. 


(To be continvest.) 
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III.—STAINING, POLISHING, AND VARNISHING WOODWORK 
. AND FLOORS. : g 
By Frep Mitt. ; 

(Continued from page 501.) : # é “a 


HE next method we shall give is known as 
wax-polishing, and gives very little trouble 
if ordinary care be taken. We may as well dwell 
for a short space on polishing floors as well as 
woodwork, a plan so much in vogue now instead of 
carrying the carpet to the skirting. The method 
of staining is just the same for floors as we have 
just described. See that the boards are tho- 
roughly well scrubbed, so as to get them as 
white as possible before applying the stain. 
Then size them when dry, and finish with wax 
polish, 

Buy some ordinary yellow bceswnx at-an oil- 
shop, the quantity depending upon the amount 
of wood to polish.’ It is about one shilling per 
half-pound, and a half-pouad would want about 


aquart of tarpentine if for polishing floors, 4 
: if for Woodwork. Put the wax intoa vessel wi 
' the turpentine, and stand it near the fire us 
_ the whole of the wax is dissolved. Be car 
‘ not to let the turpentine catch alight, and ti 
| will not happen unless a light: be held near J 
| as the turpentine can be made almost to by 
; Without any: mishap. . 4 
: Let the wax and turpentine cool, and it wi 
then somewhat resemble butter... Apply it.) 
the wood with flannel, rubbing it very thorough 
into the grain of the wood. . Then with anctly 
‘ piece of clean flannel again rub it thorough§ 
.and even with a third piece, using. plenty. 
whatis known as elbow-grease, until agood pol 
is obtained. The whole secret of success itn wy 
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qolishing is the rubbing you give the wood after 
tle polish is applied. ~All old-fashioned people 
produced that wonderful polish you see on old 
wble-tops in this way, though, of course, it 
vasa matter of years to get a surface like a 
det of glass. 

The advantage of wax-polishing on floors 
ort yarnish is that you can always renew the 
vat if the surface gets worn away, but with 
vwnish the feet are sure to mark it, and it 
won looks shabby, and yet it is impossible to 
ave it revarnished every year or two. If the 
‘ors are oceasionally rubbed with a very little 
a the wax and turpentine they always look 
vil, and, in fact, improve with time, the 
arface getting better the oftener it is done. 

The last method we shall touch upon is 
Truch polishing, and is much more difficult 
accomplish, and perhaps not worth any one’s 
ile to attempt. Still, for the sake of the 
sious we will Just give the method, heaving it 
vour readers’ discretion whether or not they 


tempt its. 

' You°can ase ‘French polish at many oil 
‘lcolour shops, and a little methylated spirit 
tai linseed oil is all you require. 

The polish is applied by means of rubbers 
mele of fine, soft cotton-rag, with a small wad 
deotton-wool.. Put the wool into a piece of 
zg, and put the polish on to it by putting the 
bber over the mouth of the bottle and shaking 
it down a few times so that the wool gets satu- 
nied. Then cover the rubber with ‘another 
pee of rag, upon which you just touch your 
tager two or three times with the oil, which you | 
have ina saucer. Pass the rubber up and down 
te wood gently, renewing the polish from time 
iotime, always removing the outside rag before 
spplying the polish, and then covering it up 
amin as before with the rag, upon which you 
‘ouh your finger with the oil as before. 

The reason for using oil is that the polish is 
vay quick drying, and. the oil enables the rub- 
‘er to be moved up and down the wood without 
steking to the polish already on. The polish, 
'y the continual passing over of the rubber, 
cilleets on the wood gradually until there is’ a 
sed surface. It is as well to start the polish- 
liga few days before it is intended to finish it, 
ad after going over the whole of the wood a few 
limes put it aside for some days to allow the first 
cat to sink in. 

When enough polish ison the wood, which 
yu can tell by the surface of the work looking 
smooth and by the feel of the rubber as it passes 
ort the wood, the oil which has collected on 
th surface (and, of course, prevents the polish 
‘ering the gloss it will ultimately have) must 
‘eretioved, the most difficult part of the work. 
With another rubber made in the same way, 
vith cotton-wool and rag, put a little methy- 
hted spirit instead of polish, and on the eutside 
hg just a touch or two of oil, passing over the 
lsh very lightly. 

The reason you use oil with the spirit-rubber 
Sthat if the spirit be allowed to remain for an 
stant on the polish it brings it off, and all 
yor labour is thrown away. This is the diffi- 


Pelee take off the oil by means of the spirit- 
Ps et, and yet not to take off any of the polish. 


Aer going over the surface a few times like 
4is you will notice the oil gradually disappear, 
1 the last few rubs must be with spirit only. 

You want two or three thicknesses of rag now 
vz the mbber after putting on the spirit, so 
‘that you can pass over the surface of the polish 
without much of the spirit coming from the 
nbter. If this be done dexterously all the oil 
vil have been removed, and a beautiful polish 
vil be the result. It might be as well for those 
wo attempt French polishing to try on a plain 
bse of wood first. 

Fiat exyerimentum in corpore vili, and so get 
ya'hand in before commencing the polishing 
of the work. 

_keep your rubbers when not in use in an air- 
Ught tin, to keep them soft. 

Stephens’s wood-stains, so much advertised, 


™ very good, and might be used instead of |, 


Tandyke brown. 
ln polishing turnings it is better done on the 


Lthe if possible, but it can be done by rubbing 


them carefully. Perhaps it is safer to varnish | 


them, except a lathe be handy, as unless great 
care be taken to get the polish into every little 
crevice the turning will look unfinished. 

We have omitted to say in treating of staining 
wood that a black stain can be bought at some 
shops where they sell varnish and polish, which 
is used for ebonising pine and mahogany. Itis 
a thin liquid, of rather pungent odour, and can 
be put on with a soft brush and afterwards 
polished thinly—i.e., the rubber is passed over 
the wood less frequently than when you want a 
bright polish. You finish off with spirit in the 
same way. Black furniture and woodwork is 
more frequently dead polished (as it is known in 
the trade), i.c., the surface of the wood is only 
rubbed with the polish a sufficient number of 
times to get a smooth surface withont a bright 
polish ; and as this is easier and takes much less 
time to do it, is perhaps more to be commended 
to our readers’ attention than bright polishing. 

We may conclude by saying that: polishing is 
simply a knack acquired by praetor, and can 
be done by any one who will take a little trouble 
about the matter. Very often wood, especially 
turning and small work, is first varnished and 
then finished up with a few rubs of polish to 
give a better surface than can be obtained with 
varnish. You proceed just as in the case of 
polishing, though of course you do not go over 
the work as many times with the polish-rabber. 


Correspondence. 


THE DYING GLADIATOR.—You will find the question of 
“thumbs up” or “ thumbs down” for death at gla- 
diatorial shows discussed in No. 166. 


HAXOLD THE SAX0! 
formed the frontispiece to our first volume. 
have a capital plate of Moths in preparation. 


L. H. AncuEr.—1. Write to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Cannon Row, Westminster, and get- the 
latest particulars, 2. Answered. 3. In No. 90 you 
will find the first chapter of “ The Adventures of a 
Boston Boy amongst Savages.” 


HS. CurLanD.—Write direct to the College. In all 
‘cases it is better to apply to the body by whom the 
examinations are held. You thus get the latest ar 
fullest information, That given in books of refcr- 
enee is generally out of date. 


A. M. M.—Stand the bottle (uncorked) on the hob with 
about hatf an inch of water in it, or put it in a-hot 
oven; the bottom will crack off round the water- 
level. 


'TALBoT and Others.—Bennett's Battery, or the tin-can 
cell, consists of a tin can in which has been placed a 
jorous cell. The cell is packed with a quantity’ of 
| ‘on borings, the liquid used is a solution of hydro- 
oxide of potassium, The zinc is placed in the cell, 
and the connection is made between it and the can. 
The cost is merely nominal, the tin can, iron horings, 
and zine being almost valucless, and the caustic soda 
costing about a penny a pound, 


We 


A plate of Eritish Butterflies 


| 


McMANUs.—Wheat is not a British plant; its intro- 
duction into this island is comparatively recent, 
The ore of such plants as are in the British flora 
rarely fail in this country, the reason being that from 
time immemorial they have been subjected to the 
vicissitudes of the climate, and those not suited to 
the conditions have died out. Were farmers to grow 
only our British cereals, and improve them, we 
should have fewer bad harvests. je same remark 

apniles still more forcibly to Ireland. The potato is 

simply an exotic; it hes not had time to lhecome 
acclimatised, and its failure, instead of being re- 
markable, is only what a botanist would expect. It 
is idle to suppose that because a man plants a thing 
the whole course of nature is to be changed to make 
it grow and flourish for ever. Acclimatisation is an 
excellent practice, but the things acclimatised 
should be treated as luxuries, and not as necessities. 


W. J: G.—1. Thanks. See below, in answers to TALBOT 
and CRANK. 2. The Great Western express, however, 
stops at Swindon, and the Midland at Bedford. 


AvIs,—Never let a birdcage hang in a room where the 
gas is alight, unless it is exceptionally well-venti- 
lated ; the air near the ceiling is always the most 
impure at night. Set the cage on the ground, and 
you will find the bird's health improve. after the 
gas has been alight some time put your own head 
near the ceiling, and see how you would like to sleep 
in such an atmosphere. 


CORNET.— Previous to the abolition of purchase in the 
army an ensicn’s commission was worth £450, a 
lieutenant’s £700, a captain's £1,800, a major’s £3,200, 
and a lieutenant-colonel's £1,500, These were the 
“regulation prices,” subject in all cases to fancy in- 
creases depending on the “crackness” of the regi- 
ment and the circumstances of the retirement. 


CRANK.—The railway speeds, as given by different 
- authorities, vary very much, and the variation is due 
to the time, actual or calculated, allowed for stop- 
pages. ‘According to “The Engineer.” fastest 
train in the world is the “ Flying Dutchman,” which 
runs to Swindon at 53} miles per hoor, The Great 
Northern expresses from London to Edinburgh ave- 
Tage 441 miles per hour, The North-Western ex- 
presses from London to Edinburgh average 40°1 
miles—the same as the Midland. ie Bee's express 
from King's Cross averages 45°4 miles per hour ; from 
St. Pancras 43°5 miles. Some of the Great Northern 
expresses from London to York average 48 miles per 
hour, and a few run from King’s Cross to Peter- 
borough, and to or from Grantham, at 51 miles per 
hour. In the United States the quickest run is be- 
tween Philadelphia and New Jersey City, when the 
speed averages 474 miles per hour. By purchasing 
an A BC Railway Guide and the Companies’ Time- 
tables, zo. can at any time work out the speeds for 
yourself. They differ from month to month. 


B, PLANE.—The best glue-brush is made out of a com- 
mon rattan cane, Cut away the hard outside for 
about an inch and a half off the end, and dip the 
end so prepared in boiling water. Then lay it on a 
Bice of wood and beat it with a hammer until the 

bre is well separated. 


J. OTway.—The best way of mounting the “ High- 
landers,” and other pictures presented to our readers 
—and, indeed, all kinds of chromo-lithographs —is to 
have a plaiv frame made about a quarter of an inch 
larger than the picture, and on it to stretch and nail 
down a piece of wet calico. Wait till the calico is 
dry—when you will find it quite tight—and then 
damp it again, and on it lay the picture, which you 
have previously evenly covered on the back with 
good thin smooth paste. Press down the picture 
with.a soft rag to exclude air bubbles. Never mind 
the wrinkles that come over it; they will all dis- 
appear and tighten out as the moisture evaporates. 


B. G. C.—In water-colour painting on terra-cotta the 
part intended to be painted is generally given a coat 
of Chinese white, and this when dry is painted up 
with the tints required for the subject. Chinese 
white is also used when the painting is in oil. 


Tuns.—You could get a corrugated iron shed fer your 
tricycle from any wholesale zinc warchouse, such as 
Braby’s. The cost would be from three ‘to four 
pounds. 


B. 0. K.—The voice of the singing birds depends not 
on a larynx placed as in man, but on a different organ, 
known as the syrinx, lower down in the air-tube, 
just where it divides into two for the two lungs. 


PRIAM—There was an edition of Charles Dickens in 
penny numbers. ‘The- publishers were Messrs, Chap- 
man and Hall, Limited. Apply to them for parti- 
culars. i aR, : 

G. E. DUFFIELD.—An advertisement in the “Exchange 
‘and Mart” would probably get you the old cricket 
annuals, The photograph of the Australian team in 
1878 is in Lillywhite, Frowde, and Co.'s Annual for 
that year. 

Caspar and EMIGRANT.—Our recommendation would 
assuredly be misunderstood, ahd “we would not 
even if we could.” We do not think a youth of 
eighteen would do well “ on his own hook” to start + 

ith. Those men get on best who have started with 
nothing, have worked hard and. thoroughly, and 
been ‘through the mill.”. Your best coursé would 
be to get employment on some farm for two or three 
years, and “keep your cyes open.” Then you should 
send for-your money, and with much cadtion invest 
—a little of it: Not a few of the fortunes made in 
the colonies are made easily—out of the capital of 
the ingenuous newcomers |. 


Vixrno,,-Indeed | What a misnomer! You have not 
a particle of our sympathy. You a viking, a de- 
scendant of the old sea kings, yet coolly averring 
that you ‘intend emigrating tu the States because 


the sea voyage is so much shorter than that to Aus- | 


tralia!” “An Englishman afraid of the sea! The 
expense argument we can understand, but—oh ! you 
degenerate descendant of the men who gloried in 
riding out a North Sea gale in a boat the size of a 
fly-barge ! 


Sir WILFRID oF IVANHOF.+-1. Cromwell, Lleol hn 
and Wellington were our greatest generals. 2. Sir 
Walter Scott did not pay the debt, 3. There are 
many “better books in existence” than Ivanhoe— 
one at least you might have known of. 4. There is 
no such book. 5. The tournament you speak of was 
not of the ordinary sort. It particularly says so in 
the narrative. 6. Ivanhoe is an imaginary person- 
age. His sayings and doings are also imaginary, So 
are your “facts.” You will know better when you 
get older, 


CABINET-MAKER and ToopLEs.—You would probably 
do well in Sydney or Melbourne. To talk of going to 
“ Australia” israther vague. Consider for a moment 
that into that vast continent you could pack the 
British isles—England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
and the islands all complete—no less than five-and- 
twenty times, and you will see that emigrating to 
Australia is hardly to be spoken of in the same way 
as if you were shifting from one English. county to 


another, and that the prospects of employment are | 


probably very different in different districts, 


CoNSTRUCTIVE ENGINKER.—There are evening classes 
after the hour you state at the Birkbeck Institution, 
Southampton ‘Buildings, Chancery Lane. Apply 
eat for information. You will have to be appren- 
ticed, 


R, BaRFoot.—For American newspapers your best | 


plan would be to order them through Messrs. Samp- 
son Low and Co,, or Messrs, Tribner and Co. ‘These 


firms would also supply you with technical journals. \ 


C. Ocock.—' The Giant 


gram.” ‘The Cryptogram” began 
in No, 142—the first number of 
Vol. Iv. 


MAsor.—The Medal Ribbons of the 
Britieh Army were given on our 
coloured plate published with the August Part of 
1ss1. 


T. S.—Apply to the Secretary, Science and Art Depai 
ment, South Kensington, for the ‘ Science Direc- 
tory,” and enclose sevenpence in stamps. 


MiLEs.—The British Army in 1882 consisted of 7. 
men. The Regular Forces numbered 186,426, with 
2,850 officers on half and retired pay; the Army 
Reserve amounted to 35,600; the Militia to 143,277 
the Yeomanry to 14,458; the Volunteers to 246,362 
and the Indian Army to 126,088. See next answer. 
For the other statistics as to national debts, taxa- 
tion, ete., your best course would be to get the 
shilliog ‘ Financial Reform Almanack,” published by 
Messrs. Longman. 


W. H. R.—Allansford, Hanover {s now quite distinct 
from England. The right to its crown descending 
only in the male line, the connection with this 
country ceased with the accession of our present 
sovereign, Hanover now belongs to Prussia, the 
kingdom having been annexed. 
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ANTONIO. —The skull and crossbones are the emblems 
of death, Hence the ‘death or glory” of the Black 
Brunswicker, and our own 17th Lancers, 


BLUE PETER.—There are about six hundred vessels of 
all sorts in the British Navy. The number in com- 
mission varies. You can see a list in almost every 
weekly newspaper. ‘The total strength of the fleet 
in 1882 was $1,318, there being 40,140 tars, 4,000 
coastguardsmen, 990 men in the Indian troopships, 
12,400 marines, 20,908 in the naval reserve, and 2,910 
officers on half or retired pay. For the army see 
answer to MILES. The army in 1882 cost £17,409,584, 

the navy £10,756,453. 


F. H. B.—The “ Fourth Estate” is another name for 
the Press, and the term is of very modern origin. 
The ‘Three Estates of the Realm” are the Lords, 
the Clergy, and the Commons—not the Sovereign, 
the Lords, and the Commons, as inaccurately stated 
in a good many books. Most of the assemblies of 
the middle ages took the form of an assembly of 
estates, and these estates were generally three in 
number, such as ours is, The first of thése estates, 
however, was an order of nobles, which the peerage, 
strictly speaking, is not. Children of peers in this 
country, like the children of the sovereign, have no 


special political privileges, and are simple com- 
moners in the eyes of the law. 


| ..W. Baker.—“ Model Steam Engines” began in 
No. 136. 


Raft” was in two 
parts, The first part 
was ‘entitled “The 
Giant Raft,” the se. 
cond “The Crypto- 


ARITHMETIC.—The num- 
ber of changes of which 
any given number of 
things are: capable is 
found as follows. _Sup- 
ins ou have six bells, 

hey ring 720 
changes all together, for 

1x2x3x4x5x6 = 720; 

with four bells you get 

only 24 changes; for 1x2 
x8x4=24. 


4 
N. G—The arrange- 
ments have been altered 
since then. ‘The Lord: 
of. the Admiralty no 
nominate . one-fifth of 
the engineer students 
for the Marlborough on 
passing a test examina. 
tion. These boys ar 
the sons of officers i 
the Navy, Army, or 
Royal Marines, | whe 
have distinguished 
themselves or been 
killed in action. In 
stead of the three an| 
nual payments of £25 
the contributions now 
amount to £100. You 
best plan would be t 
apply for the circular. 


D. M. JAcons.—Many 0} 
our subscribers do no’ 

f bind, and would pro 
bably object to. paying 
 =sspecially for what they 
do ‘not want. You sf 


always obtain the index direct from our pub 
Mehing office. All the indexes are still or 
sale. 


Fre AND WarTER.—For bombarding Algiers Lord xy 
mouth obtained a perpetual pension of £2,000 .a year 
and that amount is still being regularly paid to hi 
descendant, 


JumBo.—Your best plan would be to get a good ma} 
of the road, and study it before you start. Twenty 
miles a day is easy waiking for a boy of sixteen, if of 
good ordinary health and strength, 


JACK THE GIANT-KILLER.—1. Shellac is a resin whicl] 
exudes from a tropical fig-tree. A small insect o 
the cochineal tribe punctures the bark; and>the 1s] 
flows out and covers it. The small branches covere: 
with the lac and insects are cut off, and are knowl 
as “sti " The “stick-lac” is reduced ra 


and the “‘seed-lac” when melted form 
or shellac, which, when mixed’ wit 
sandarach. and Venice turpentine, gives you “‘lac| 

2, Asurgeon in the Navy receives £209 17s. Gd 
num during the first four years of his service 
Hie then gets an additional £36 10s. per year.  Afte’ 
eight years’ service he gets another annual £36 10s. 


+r 


To Chess Correspondents. 


H. L. Warrk.—Your question was answered in Vol. rv. 
page 412. The K must not remain in check from 4 
pinned piece. 


R. G. (Manchester.)—No. 70 cannot be solved by 1, \ 
ag. 


T. C. J. (Hammersmith.)—In No. 69 the K would escap: 
at e5 after 1, M h7. 


J. D,—You will find all about the six letters from K t: 
P in Meyer's “ Guide to Chess,” published by Grifit! 
aud Farran. O stands for Overleaper. The ok 
notation would not be suitable for an internationa 
system. 


G, Eva.—You must not perform the EM move wher 
the K is in check, You may move the P eithe 
straight or sideways, and promote it. The rules o 
chess are given in Meyer's Chess Alphabet. 


Hoppy.—The rule on Draughts, mentioned on page 335 
is not general; but when the man becomes a king 
then the move is completed. 


SOLUTIONS. 
(Continued from page 335.) 
Problem No. 70, page 265.—1, M e6, 0 e6: (or Q’ 


2,Ma5,O—. 3, Nt.—(Q)0 d3. 2, N d7,0 f4: . 3,4 
git. 

Problem No. 71, page 271.—1, N c8, P ds :(or Q, R, 8) 
2, O cbt.—(Q) K di 


2.2, N b7p-—(R) Pes or Lfé. 3, ¢ 
d f6}.—(S) Lds. 2, L f3f. 


Problem No. 72.—1, 0 h6, K cf. 2,097, K dS : (o 
Q). 3, N b3t.—(Q) K bd or ds. 3, O dé or 


Problem No. 73.—1, Pc4,K a5. 2,005, K b4. Ss, 


c3t, Kr» 4, P bat. 


No, 227.—Vol. 


TWICE BOUGHT. 
ATALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIEL 
By R. M. Batt 
Author of “The Red Man's Re 
with the Sea,” etc. 
CHATPER X. 


a long Tolly Trevor remained in a 
state of horrified surprise no one can 
tell, for he was incapable of observation at 
the time, besides being alone. On retur 
ig to consciousness he found himself gal- 
loping towards the exploded fortres 

full speed, and did not draw rein till he 
‘pproached the bank of the rivulet. Re- 
‘Neching that a thoroughbred hunter could 
not clear the stream, even in daylight, he 
ned to pull up, but his horse It 

Tun away with him. 

_ Although constitutionally brave, the boy 
‘et an unpleasant sensation of some sort 
‘she contemplated the inevitable crash 
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“The Indians Mfted the white man up, and)thus (they. stalked ‘away \with him.” 
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that awaited him; for, even if the horse 
should perceive his folly and try to stop 
on reaching the bank, the tremendous 
pace attained would render the attempt 
futile. 

“Stop! won’t you? Wo-o-o!” cried 
Tolly, straining at the reins till the veins 
of his neck and forehead scemed about to 
burst. 

But the horse would neither “stop” nor 
“‘wo-o-o!”? It was otherwise, however, 
with the pony. That amiable creature had 

wen trained well, and had learned obedi- 
ence. Blessed quality! Would that the 
human race—especially its juvenile section 
—understood better the value of that in- 
estimable virtue! The pony began to pull 
back at the sound of “wo!” It’s portion 
in childhood had probably been woe when 
it refused to recognise the order. The 
result was that poor Tolly’s right arm, over 
which was thrown the pony’s rein, had to 
bear the strain of conflicting opinions. 

A bright idea struck his mind at this 
moment. Bright ideas always do strike 
the mind of genius at critical moments ! 
He grasped both the reins of his steed 
im his right hand, and took a sudden 
tarn of them round his wrist. Then he 
tarned about—not an instant too soon— 
looked the pony straight in the face, and 
said “WO!” in a voice of command that 
was irresistible. The pony stopped at 
onee, stuck out its fore legs, and was abso- 
lately dragged a short way over tho 
ground. The strain on Tolly’s arm was 
avwfnl, but the arm was a stout one, though 
surall. It stood the strain, and the obsti- 
nate runaway was arrested on the brink of 
destruction with an almost broken jaw. 

The boy slipped to the ground and has- 
tily fastened the steeds toa tree. Even in 
that hour of supreme anxiety he could not 
help felicitating himself on the successful 
sppioation of pony docility to horsey self- 
wv 


But these and all other feelings of humour 
snd satisfaction were speedily put to flight 
when, after crossing the remains of the 
pak bridge with some difficulty, he stood 

lore the hideous wreck of his friend's 
lste home, where he had spent eo many 
glad hours listening to marvellous adven- 
tares from Paul Bevan, or learning how to 
read and cypher, as well as drinking in 
wisdom generally, from the Rose of 
Oregon. 

It was an awful collapse. A yawning 
gulf had been driven into the earth, and 
the hut—originally a solid structure— 
having been hurled bodily skyward, shat- 
tered to atoms, and inextricably mixed in 
its parts, had come down again into the 
gulf as into a ready-made grave. 

It would be vain to search for any sort 
of letter, sign, or communication from his 
friends among the débris. Tolly felt that 
at once, yet he could not leave without a 
search. After one deep and prolonged 
sigh he threw off his lethargy, and began 
a elose inspection of the surroundings. 

“You see,” he muttered to himself, as 
he moved quickly yet stealthily about, 
‘*they'd never have gone off without leavin’ 
some scrap of information for me, to tell 
ime which way they’d gone, even though 
they'd gone off in aiightnin’ hurry. But 
p’raps they didn’t. The reptiles may have 
comed on ’em unawares, an’ left ’em no 
time to do anything. Of couree they can’t 
have killed em. Nobody ever could catch 


Paul Bevan aslecp—no, not the charpest | 


redskin in the land. That’s quite out o” 
* mestion.” 
ugh out of the question, however, 


the bare thought of such a catastrophe 
caused little Trevor’s under-lip to tremble, 
a mist to obscure his vision, and a some- 
thing-or-other to fill his throat, which he 
had to swallow with a gulp. Morcover, 
he went back to the ruined hut and began 
to pull about the wreck with a fluttering 
heart, lest he should come on some evi- 
dence that his friesds hed been murdered. 
Then he went to the highest part of the 
rock to rest a little, and consider what had 
best be done next. 

While seated there, gazing on the scene 
of silent desolation, whicn the palo moon- 
light rendered more ghastly, the poor boy’s 
spirit failed him for a little. e buried 
his face in his hands and burst into tears. 

Soon this weakness, as he deemed it, 
passed away. He dried his eyes, roughly, 
and rose to resume his search, and it is 
more than probable that he would ere long 
have bethought him of the cave where 
Betty had left her note, if his attention 
had not been suddenly arrested by o faint 
glimmer of ruddy light in a distant part of 
the forest. The robbers were stirring up 
their fire, and sending a tell-tale glow into 
the sky. 

“Q-ho!” exclaimed Tolly Trevor. 

He said nothing more, but there was a 
depth of meaning in the tone and look 
accompanying that ‘‘O-ho! ” which baffles 
description. 

Tightening his belt, he at once glided 
down the slope, flitted across the rivulet, 
skimmed over the 0] space, and melted 
into the forest after the most approved 
method of Red Indian tactics. 

The expedition from which he had just 
returned having been peaceful, little Tre- 
vor carried no warlike weapons—for the 
long bowie-knife at his side, and the little 
hatchet stuck in his girdle, were, so to 
speak, merely domestic implements, with- 
out which he never moved abroad. But as 
war was not his object, the want of rifle 
and revolver mattered little. He soon 
reached the neighbourhood of the robbers’ 
fire, and, when close enough to render ex- 
treme caution necessary, threw himself 
flat on the ground and advanced @ lu 
“ snake-in-the- s.”? 

Presently he came within earshot, and 
listened attentively, though without much 
interest, to a deal of boastful small talk 
with which the marauders beguiled the 
time while thcy fumigated their mouths 
and noses preparatory to turning in for the 
night. 

at last the name of Paul Bevan smote 
his ear, causing it, metaphorically, to go on 
full cock. 

“Tm sartin sure,” said ene of the 
speakers, ‘‘that the old screw has gone 
night away to Simpson’s Gully.” 

“Tf I thought that I’d follow him up, 
and make a dash at the Gully itsclf,” said 


fire to rekindle his pipe. 

“Tf you did you’d get wopped,” re- 
marked Goff, with a touch of sarcasm, for 
the lieutenant of the band was not so 
respectful to his commander as a well- 
disciplined man should be. 

“What makes you think so? ” demanded 
the chief. 

“The fact that the diggers are a sight 
too many for us,” returned Goff. ‘‘ Why, 
we'd tind ’em three to one, if not four.” 

“Well, that, coupled with the uncer- 
| tainty‘of his having gone to Simpson’s | 
Gully, decides me,” said the chief, ‘‘ to 
make tracks down south, to the big woods 
on the slopes of the Sawback Hills. There | 
are plenty of parties travelling there- 


Stalker, plucking a burning stick from the | 


| swiftly away. 


abouts with lots of gold, boys, and diffi- 
culties enough in the way of hunting us 
out o’ the stronghold. I'll leave you there 
tor @ short time and make a private excur- 
sion to Simpson’s Gully, to sce if my enemy 
an’ the beautiful Betty are there.” 

“¢ An’ get yourself shot or stuck for your 
pains,” said Goff. ‘* Do you suppose that 
such a hulking, long-legged fellow as you 
are can creep into @ camp like un or’nary 
wan without drawin’ attention?” 

“« Perhaps not,” returned Stalker ; ‘‘ but 
are there not such things as disguises? 
Have you not seen me with my shootin’— 
coat and botanical box an’ blue spectacles, 
an’ my naturally sandy hair—”’ 

“No, no, captain!” cried Goff, with a 
laugh, ‘‘not sandy; say yellow, or 
golden.” 

** Well, golden, then, if you will. You’ve 
seen it dyed black, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! I’veseen you in these hum- 
blin’ circumstances before now,” returned. 
the lieutenant, ‘‘and I must say your own 
mother wouldn’t know you. But what’s 
the use o’ runnin’ the risk, captain?” 

‘* Because I owe Bevan a grudge!” said 
the chief, sternly, ‘(and mean to be re- 
venged on him. Besides, I want the sweet 
Betty for a wife, and intend to have her, 
whether she will or no. She'll make @ 
capital bandit’s wife—after a little while, 
when she gets used to the life. So now 
you know some of my plans, and you shall 
see whether the hulking botanist won’t 
carry all before him.” 

“‘O-ho!” muttered the snake-in-the- 
grass, very softly ; and there was something 
so Compound and significant in the tone of 
that second ‘‘O-ho!” soft though it was, 
that it not only baffles description, but— 
really, you know, it would be an insult to 
your understanding, good reader, to say 
more in the way of explanation. There 
was also a heaving of the snake’s shoulders, 
which, although unaccompanied by sound, 
was eminently suggestive. 

Feeling that he had by that time heard 
quite enough, Tolly Trevor effcctced a mas- 
terly retreat, and returned to the place 
where he had left the horses. On the way 
ne recalled with satisfaction the tact that 
Paul Bevan had once pointed ont to him 
the exact direction of Simpson’s Gully at 
a time when he meant to send him on an 
errand thither. ‘‘ You’ve on’y to go over 
there, lad,” Paul had suid, pointing to- 
wards the forest in rear of his hut, “and 
hold on for two days straight as the crow 
flics till you come to it. You can’t well 
iiss it.” 

Tolly knew that there was also an easier 
though longer route by the plains, but as 
he was not sure of it he made up his mind 
to take to the forest. 

The boy was sufficiently trained in wood- 
! craft to feel pretty confident of finding his 
way, for he knew the north side of some 
trees by their bark, and could find out the 
north star when the sky was clear, besides 
possessing a sort of natural aptitude for 
holding on in astraight line. He mounted 
the obstinate horse, therefore, took the 
rein of the obedient pony on his fight arm, 
and, casting a last look of profound regret 
on Bevan’s desolated homestead, rode 
So cager was he that he 
took no thought for the morrow. He knew 
that the wallet slung at his saddle-bow 


‘ contained a small supply of food—as much, 


probably, as would last three days with 
care, That was enough to render Tolly 
Trevor the most independent ond careless 
youth in Oregon. 

While these events were occurring in the 
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neighbourhood of Bevan’s Gully, three 
Red men, in all the glory of vermilion, 
charcoal, and feathers, went stalking 
turough the forest in the vicinity of the 
spot where poor Tom Brixton had laid him 
down to die. These children of the wilder- 
ness stalked in single-file—from habit, we 
presume, for there was ample space for 
them to have walked abreast if so inclined. 
They seemed to -be unsociable beings, for 
they also stalked in solemn silence. 

Suddenly the first savage came to an 
zbropt pause, and said, ‘‘Ho!” the 
seond savage said ‘* Hee!” and the third 
sid “ Hi!’”? After which, for full a minute, 
they stared at the ground in silent wonder 
ard said nothing. They had seen a foot- 
int! It did not by any means resemble 
that deep, well-developed, and very soli- 
sary footprint at which Robinson Crusoe is 
sont to stare im nursery picture-books. 
No; it was a print which was totally in- 
wsible to ordinary eyes, and revealed itself 
v» these children of the woods in the form 
ofa turned leaf and a cracked twig. Such 
ait was, it revealed a track which the 
thre children followed up until they 
fod Tom Brixton—or his body—lying 
cathe ground near to the little spring. 

Again these children said ‘‘Ho!” ‘‘ He!” 
ad “Hi!” respectively, in varying tones 
sxording to their varied characters. Then 
they commenced a jabber, which we are 
quite unable to translate, and turned Tom 
cveron his back. The motion awoke him, 
fthe sat up and stared. Even that effort 
proved too much for him in his weak state, 
ior he fell back and fainted. 

The Indians proved to bo men of 
Nomptitude. They lifted the white man 
up; one got Tom’s shoulders on his back, 
ssother put his legs over his shoulders, 
tad thus they stalked away with him. 
When the first child of the wood grew 
tired the unburdened one stepped in to his 
tlief; when the second child grew tired 
the first one went to his aid; when all the 
cildren grew tired they laid their burden 
m the ground and sat down beside it. 
Tans, by easy stages, was Tom Brixton 
waveyed away from the spot where he had 
sven himself up as hopelessly lost. 

Now, it could not have been more than 
‘xhours after Tom had thus been borne 
sway that poor Tolly Trevor came upon 
the same scene. We say “ poor ” advisedly, 
fir he had not only suffered the loss of 
auch fragmentary clothing in his passage 
through that tangled wood, but also most 
ofthe food with which he had started, and 
4 good deal of skin from his shins, elbows, 
inuckles, and knees, as well as the greater 
iart of his patience. Truly, he was in a 
Kable plight, for the forest had turned 
‘at to be almost impassable for horses, and 
iahis journey he not only fallen oft and 
‘22n swept out of the saddle by overhang- 
~§ branches frequently, but had to swim 
‘amps, cross torrents, climb precipices, 
:ad had stuck in quagmires innumerable. 

4s for the horses—their previous owner 
«nld not have recognised them. It is 
‘ue they were what is styled “all there,” 
bat there was an inexpressible droop of 
‘tir heads and tails, a weary languor in 
‘eit eyes, and an abject waggle about their 
trees which told of hope deferred and 
Sprit utterly gone. The pony was the 
ceter of the two. Its sprightly glance of 
| smisbility had chauged into a gaze of 
homble resignation, whereas the aspect of 
tae obstinate horse was one of impotent 
nature, It would have bitten, perhaps, 
4 ttrength had permitted, but as to its 
mnning away—ha ! 


Well, Tolly Travers approached — it 
could hardly be said he rode up to—the 
spring before mentioned, where he passed 
the footprints in stupid blindness. 

He dismounted, however, to drink and 
rest awhile, 

“Come on—you brute!” he cried, 
almost savagely, dragging the horse to the 
water. 

The creature lowered its head and gazed 
as though to say, ‘‘ What liquid is that ?” 

As the pony, however, at once took 
a long and hearty draught, it also conde- 
scended to drink, while Tolly followed 
suit. Afterwards he left the animals to 
graze, and sat down uader a neighbouring 
tree to rest and swallow his last morsel of 
food. 

It was sad to see the way in which the 
poor boy carefully shook out and gathered 
up the few crambs in his wallet, so that 
not one of them should be lost; and how 
slowly he ate them, as if to prolong the 
sensation of being gratified! During the 
two days which he had spent in the forest 
his face had grown perceptibly thinner, 
and his strength had certainly diminished. 
Even the reckless look of defiant joviality, 
which was one of the boy’s chief character- 
istias, had given place to a restless anxiety 
that prevented his seeing humour in any- 
thing, and induced a feeling of impatience 
when a joke chanced irresistibly to bubble 
up in his mind. He was once again re- 
duced almost to the weeping point, but 
his sensations were somewhat different, 
for, when he had stood gazing at the wreck 
of Bevan’s home, the nether lip had 
trembled because of the sorrows of friends, 
whereas now he was sorrowing because of 
an exhausted nature, a weakened heart, 
and a sinking spirit. But the spirit had 
not yet utterly given way! 

“Come!” he cried, starting up. ‘‘ This 
won’t do, Tolly. Be aman! Why, only 
think—you’ve got over two days and two 
nights. That was the time allowed you 
by Paul, so your journey ’s all but over— 
must be. Ofcourse those brutes—forgive 
me, pony, that brute, I mean—has made 
me go much slower than if I had come on 
my own legs, but, notwithstanding, it 
cannot be—hallo! what's that ?” 

The exclamation had reference tos small 
dark object which lay a few yards from 
the spot on which he sat. He ran and | 
picked it up. It was Tom Brixton’s cap | 
—with his nsme rudely written on the 
lining. Beside it lay a piece of bark on 
which was pencil-writing. 

With eager, anxious haste the boy began 
to peruse it, but he was unaccustomed to 
read handwriting, and when poor Tom 
had pencilled the lines his hand was weak 
and his brain confused, so that the charac- 
ters were doubly difficult to decipher. 
After much and prolonged efforts the boy 
made out the beginning. It ran thus: 
“This is probably the last letter that I, 
Tom Brixton, shall ever write. (I put} 
down my name now, in case I never finish 
it.) Oh! dearest mother—” 

Emotion had no doubt rendered the 
hand less steady at this point, for here the 
words were quite illegible—at least to little 
Trevor—who finally gave up the attempt 
in despair. The effect of this discovery, 
however, was to send the young blood 
coursing wildly through the veins, so that 
@ great measure of strength returned, as if 
by magic. 

His first care was naturally to look for 
traces of the lost man, and he set about 
this with a dull fear at his heart, lest 


at any moment he should come upon the 


dead body of his friend. Ina few minutes 
he discovered the track made by the In- 
dians, which led him to the spot near to 
the spring where Tom had fallen. To his 
now fully-awakened senses Trevor easily 
read the story, as far as signs could tell it. 
Brixton had been all but starved to 
death. He had lain down under a tree to 
die—the very tree under which he himself 
had so recently given way to despair. 
While lying there he — Brixton — had 
scrawled his last words on the bit of birch- 
bark. Then he had tried to reach the 
spring, but had fainted either before reach- 
ing it or after leaving. This he knew, 
because the merk of Tom’s coat, part of 
his waist-belt, and the handle of his bowie- 
knife, were all impressed on the softish 
ound with sufficient distinctness to be 
liscerned bya sharp eye. The moccasined 
footprints told of Indians having found 
Brixton—still alive, for they would not have 
taken the trouble to carry him off if he had 
been dead. The various sizes of the moc- 
casined feet told that the party of Indians 
numbered three; and the trail of the Red 
men, with its occasional halting-places, 
pointed out clearly the direction in which 
they had gone. Happily this was also 
tho direction in which little Trevor was 


ng. 

OF course the boy did not read this off 
as readily as we have written it all down. 
It cost him upwards of an hour’s patient 
research, but when at last he did arrive at 
the result of his studies he wasted no time 
in idle speculation. His first duty was to 
reach Simpson's Gully, discover his friend 
Paul Bevan, and deliver to him the piece 
of, birch-bark he had found, and the infor- 
mation he had gleaned. 

By the time Tolly had como to this con- 
clusion his horse and pony had obtained 
both rest and nourishment enough tc 
enable them to raise their drooping heads 
and tails an inch or two, so that, when the 
boy mounted the former with eome of his 
old dash and energy, it shook its head, 
gave a short snort, and went off at a fair 
trot. 

Fortunately the ground improved just 
beyond this point, opening out into park- 
like scenery, which, in another mile or two, 
ran into level prairie land. This Trevor 
Imew from description was close to the 
mountain range in which lay the gully he 
was in quest of. The hope which had 
begun to rise increased, and communicating 
itself, probably by sympathetic electricity, 
to the horse, produced a shuffling gallop, 
which ere long brought them to a elump 
of wood. On rounding this they came in 
sight of the longed-for hills. 

Before nightfall Simpson’s Gully was 
reached, and little Trevor was directed to 
the tent of Paul Bevan, who had arrived 
there only the day before. 

“It’s a strange story, lad,” said Paul, 
after the boy had run rapidly over the 
chief points of the news he bad to give, 
to which Betty, Fred, and Flinders sat 
listening with eager interest. 

“We must be off to search for bim 
without delay,” said Fred Westly, rising. 

‘It’s right ye are, sor,” cried Flinders, 
springing up. ‘‘Off to-night, an’ not a 
moment to lose.” 

“We'll talk it over first, boys,” said 
Paul. ‘Come with me. I've a friend ‘in 
the camp as’ll help us.” 

“ Did you not bring the piece of bark ?” 
asked Betty of the boy, as the men went 
out. 

“Oh! I forgot. Of course I did,” cried 
Trevor, drawing it from his breast-pockct . 
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“The truth is I’m so knocked up that I 
scarce know what I'm about.” 

“Lie down here on this deer-skin, poor 
boy, and rest while I read it.” 


Tolly Trevor flung himself on the rude | began to spell out the words and t~ 
but welcome couch, and almost instantly | to make sense of Tom Brixton’s las: 


| fell asleep, while Betty Bevan, spreading 
the piece of birch-bark on her knee, 


epistle. 
(To be continted.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


N the 20th of October Washington made 
his entry into Yorktown. The unfor- 


tunate town had suffered heavily from the ' 


rain of bombs and red-hot shot which for 
a month had overwhelmed it from the bat- 
teries of the allied army. The houses, half 
gutted, consisted for the most part of bare 
walls blackened by the flames, but from 
the midst of their ruins the patriotic in- 
habitants saluted the liberator of their 
country with enthusiastic hurrahs. 
The American general fixed his head- 
uarters in the apartments at the Town 
Bal formerly occupied by Lord Corn- 
wallis. Immediately on his arrival he 
called together his officers to arrange with 
them the disposal of the prisoners, who 
had to be quartered in the different towns 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Notwithstanding the annihilation of the 
army of Lord Cornwallis, no one knew 


what would be the subsequent attitude of | 


England. Wishing for peace, Washington 


| the Antilles. 


XXXII.—TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS WORKS. 


“JT do not think,” said Washington, 
“that the enemy will trouble us for the 
future. It would be difficult to get Clinton 
out of his entrenchments, and we can 
hardly expect to see him leave New York. 
The place is strong, and can be continually 
revictualled, particularly if the Comte de 
Grasse is obliged to go off to the help of 
Our work will be confined 
to harassing the enemy, to show him that 
we are not asleep. ‘he final victory de- 
pends on the efforts which our French and 
Spanish allies can make through diplomatic 
channels for the recognition of our inde- 
pendence. I reckon a good deal for that 
on Benjamin Franklin, the representative 


sides, King George ought now to see that 
the English domination is for ever at an 
end in America.” 

| The generals present approved the 
opinion which had just been expressed by 
Washington. In the eyes of all, the capi- 


** Washington made his entry Into Yorktown.” 


prepared to continue the war. It was 
necessary, then, to decide on the plan of 
future operations. 

Baron de ]'Estrade was on his way to 
the council of war, when he saw Ralph 
coming up to him at a run. 

“Colonel,” said the young man, ‘“ may 
I ask to leave the town for an hour or two, 
and take La Ramée with me?” 

“Why all this haste. my young friend 2” 


said the colonel, good-humouredly. ‘‘ What | 


new exploit are you after?” 

““No exploit, colonel,” said Ralph, smil- 
ing i ‘‘but I want to obtain news of my 
old friend David Michaux.” 


“‘T thought,” answered Baron de 1'Es- : 
trade, ‘that you had got him out of. 


prison when you made your mad rush 
through the enemy’s lines.” 

“Not quite, sir; but still I think he is 
in safety.” 

“Well, go, but do not be long atsent, 
for I may want you during the day.” 

“I shall be back in an hour,” said 
Ralph, and he went off at the double. 

Baron de l’Estrade, when he reached the 
council, found the generals occupied in 

cussing the plan of the future cam- 


the 


‘tulation of Yorktown would remain the 
| principal work of the campaign; and if 
; the war continued, it would rather be a 
contest of ambassadors, each striving to 
end the situation in a way most advan- 
tageous to his country. 

The conversation was in 
a lieutenant entered and sai 

“Our soldiers have just arrested a man 
whom they have recognised as an old 
officer in the American militia who de- 
i serted during the campaign. The provost 
; before whom he was taken would like to 
know what is to be done with him.” 


progress when 


exclaimed Washington, with indignation. 
‘Let him be shot immediately. No pity 
, for those who betray their country’s cause.” 

The lieutenant was retiring to transmit 
the order to the provost, when the Ameri- 
can general called him back with— 

“« Bring the man here.” 

A few minutes afterwards the door of 
the room opened and gave admittance to 
the culprit. 

Great was the astonishment of those pre- 
, sent when they saw that the prisoner was 

no other than Benedict ‘Arnold, 
| Sergeant La Ramée and Ralph held him 


of Congress at the Court of France. Be- ; 


** An officer of our militia a deserter!” | 


tightly by his arms, whilst David Michau- 
and his son unceremoniously pushed hi 
in from behind. . 

Pale, or rather livid, trembling wit! 
rage, the scoundrel resisted as much as hi 
' could, and made desperate efforts to escayx 
from the grasp of his gaolers. 

Scarcely bed he caught sight of Wash. 
ington than he spoke to him. 

sey. appeal to you, sir, agai the dis 

ful treatment inflic by your sol. 
iers on a brigadier-general of his Britanni 
Majesty.” 

The American generalissimo contem 
plated with ill-dissimulated scorn th: 
| traitor, as he stood there raging with fury 
; The bystanders, petrified by the unex 

pected apparition, remained mute. 

| _ Loose the man,” said Washington t 
: those who were holding Arnold; and the: 
‘he added, in a pitiless voice, to the pri 
soner, 

“I do not know what new impostur 
you dare to add to your crimes, but I cau 
not believe that the King of England ha 
confided so honourable a post to such 
man as you.” 

“I hold my commission from Kin 
George himself,” said Arnold, haughtily. 

“T ignore it,” said Washington. ‘1 
has certainly been notified to me—m 
| tbat does not matter in the least. Tr 
; last time I saw you, Mr. Benedict Arnol 
you had the honour of being a general i 
the army of the United Colonies « 
America, and I myself bad entrusted yo 
with the important mission of takin 
charge of West Point, the only arsenal i 
the Republic. That day you did not hes 
| tate to offer me a hand which I believed 1 
| be loyal, and you sat at my side at tatl 
! when by a treason than which history h: 
| no viler nor more cowardly, you had con 
from promising to deliver to theenemy you 
charge, and the person of your chief ar 
benefactor. A providential accident di 
stroyed your abominable conspiracy, but ¢ 
| you think that in escaping likea thief fro 
your house you had cheated our justice 
The court-martial composed of your o/ 
comrades eentenced you to be degrade 
from your rank, and to suffer the infamoi 
death of a traitor. Already your accon 
plice, Major André, has undergone tl 
penalty. By what right, sir, do you hoy 
to escape from your just punishment ? Ca 
you offer us any new argument in you 
defence ?” 

“<I ropeat, sir,” said Arnold, with le: 
assurance, ‘‘ that I am a brigadier-gener: 
in the British army.” 

“And I repeat,” replied Washington 
‘that it is not our business to verify th: 
assertion. King George cannot look upc 
you as an American officer; besides, I d 
not ask you to account for what you hav 
done since you were in his service. ‘Th 
court-martial condemned you to be hange 
like a traitor to your country and a felor 
and, in virtue of the powers which I hol 
from the Congress of the United Colonie 
lorder that the sentence be immediate] 
carried out. Soldiers, take away the mat 
and hand bim over, to the provost.” 

And Ralph ‘and-his companions seize 
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hold of the scoundrel, who struggled with 
the fury of despair. 

“What you are doing to-day,” shouted 
heto Washington, ‘is a cowardly and de- 
testable assassination.” 

“Well, I take the responsibility of it,” 
sid the generalissimo quietly, ‘‘and I 
sccept in advance the verdict of history 
rgarding us. Go, sir, and may God grant 
that in your last hour you may expiate 
your crimes ! ”” 

Tn spite of his resistanee, they were 
carrying off the condemned man, when the 
door of the room again opened, and the 
English Colonel Tarleton entered. He 
quickly stepped up to Washington, and, 
sluting him respectfully, said, 

“Lord Cornwallis has this moment been 
informed of the arrest by your men of 
Brigadier-General Benedict Arnold, and 
he has ordered me to remind your Excel- 
leney of your promise that no harm would 
ie done to any of the Americans who had 
embraced our cause.” 

“In making that promise,” answered 
Washington, ‘I meant that I would re- 
spect the life and property of the loyalists. 
Ido not see how ex-General Arnold can in 
suy way come under the convention. 
Amold is a deserter and nothing else, and 
Idaim the right of inflicting on him any 
punishment that he deserves.” 

“However,” replied Tarleton, “I would 
rmark to your Excellency that there is no 
nention of any exception in Article 10 of 
the capitulation, which was drawo up 
specially to meet this question.” 

“Bring me the text of the capitulation,” 
sid Washington. 

While an- aide-de-camp went in search 
af the document, the spectators remained 
slent and motionless, awaiting the end of 
this dramatic incident. 

Amold, perceiving a hope of safety, had 
drawn himself up and cast round him that 
haughty look which no shame could 
subdue, 

The aide-de-camp returned, bringing 
with him the authentic copy of the capitu- 
lation, « 

“Read us Article 10,” said Washington. 

“ARTICLE 10.—The natives or inhabi- 
tants of all parts of this country at present 
in Yorktown or Gloucester will not be 
Punished for having joined the English 
army—" 

“What did I tell you, sir?” said Tarle- 
ton, triumphantly. 

“Wait for the end, pray,” said the 
American general. 

. The Franco-American delegates,” con- 
tinued the aide-de-camp, ‘have struck 
sat this clause, and replaced it by these 
vords: ‘ We cannot consent to this article; 
‘tis entirely a civil matter.’ ” 

“Is that all, this time ?” asked Wash- 
ington, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the aide-de-camp. 
Fete overwhelmed, now bowed his 
head 

Tarleton, however, 
“urage, replied, 

F pi would observe to your Excellency 

‘at in the interview which followed the 
*suature of the capitulation, you promised 
Pied your clemency towards such of your 
“eters as fell into your hands. In 
oe his liberty to General Arnold, your 

Xcellency will, I know, be conferring a 
svat favour on Lord Cornwallis, and re- 
cave his warmest thanks.” 

shington knit his brows, and seemed 
le esitate in coming to a decision, At 
vsth he turned towards Arnold, and said, 
In remembrance of the services you 


without losing 


formerly rendered to our beloved country, 
and recalling the affection which I once 
had for you, I had hoped that you would 
proudly accept the just verdict of your 
brothers in arms, and that, like André, 
you would make us forget that he who had 
been called the hero of Behmus had strayed 
away to become a traitor. Your punish- 
ment, nobly accepted, would have con- 


Overwhelmed with such shame, Arnold 
remained gloomy and motionless; but 
suddenly he drew himself up, and casting 
a single look of hate around him, he glided 
from the room like a criminal escaping 
from his dungeon. 

This unexpected conclusion surprised the 
spectators, but with Ralph the surprise 
was almost stupefaction. And so his 


| 


**La Ramee and Ralph held him tightly by the arms.” 


doned your fault. I see that I thought too 
highly of you. Go, sir; I give you your 
liberty. May the contempt of a whole 
nation be the only punishment for your 
cowardly treason.” 

And addressing Tarleton, he added, 

“*T give you back this man on condition 
that this very hour you send him on board 
the Bonetta, and take him to England. 
But if ever he sets foot again on American 
soil, even if he is one of King George’s 
field-marshals, I will treat him as a com- 
mon felon.” 

“Tt shall be done as you order, sir,” 
said Tarleton, who saluted the generals 
and left the room. 


efforts had been useless; the traitor had 
escaped! What to such a scoundrel was 
the humiliation he had just received ? 
Shaking off his shame, he would soon lift 
up his head, ready, no doubt, for new 
crimes. 

In his disappointment Ralph forgot the 
motive which had brought him into the 
room where all the chiefs of the army were 
assembled, and he stood there, lost in the 
bitterest reflections. e 

La Ramée recalled him to the reality of 
his position by saying in his ear, 

““Well, youngster, what would | you 
have? The game’s over. Come on.’ 

However, Count Rochambesu had 
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noticed the two drummers, and as they' proud. And I have joined with your 
retired he said to Buron de 1’Estrade, | gallant colonel in asking a reward for your 


inting to Ralph, \ 
Ts not that the boy you were talking | 
about?” ~ | 
“Yes,” said the colonel. | 
And as Ralph passcd tho door of the | 
room, Rochambeau called out to him, i 
“ Don’t go yet, my lad. Iam glad you; 
are here, for I was going to send for you.” | 
Ralph paused, and Rochambeau stepped | 
up to him, and taking his hand, led him to | 
Washington. \ 
“Here, sir,” said he to the general-in- 
chief, ‘‘is the young soldier whose noble 
conduct I had just been reporting to 
ou.” | 
y Then, addressing himsclf to Ralph, | 
Washington said in a friendly voice, \ 
“Iam happy, sir, that the occasion is 
thus offered me to congratulate you on | 
your generous devotion. I know all that | 
you have suffered for us, and with what 
abnegation you sacrificed your life for our 
cause. In spite of your youth and the 
humble position you occupy, you have 
under many conditions shown a courage | 
and presence of mind of which tho most | 
experienced officers in our army might be | 


brilliant and loyal services.” 

“The kind words you havo said,” 
humbly answered Ralph, ‘are for me, 
general, @ recompense greater than my 
fecble efforts have ever merited.” 

‘** You will allow me to be the best judge 
of that,” said Rochambeau. 

And again taking our drummer's hand, 
he added in a serious tone, addressing the 
officers who surrounded him, 

“*On the report which has been made to 


‘us by the Baron de l’Estrade, commanding 


the Royal Auvergne regiment, aud in 
virtue of the powers conferred on us by his 
Majesty the King of France, I announce 
to you, gentlemen, that it has pleased us 
to confer on Ralph Haudry, Baron de la 
Charmoise, here present, the rank of ensign 
in the regiment of Royal Auvergne.” 

A murmur of approbation and pleased 
surprise greeted the marshal’s words. 

Ralph, with emotion, could only stammer 
out, 

“Believe me, count, that I will try to 
requite by zeal and devotion the signal 
favour which I owe to your kindness.” 

The officers advanced to congratulate 


him, but De l’Estrade opened bis aris, 
and the lad threw himself into them 
scarcely able to restrain the tears which 
welled up into his eyes. 

“Baron de la Charmoise,” said Rocham- 
beau a moment or two afterwards, ‘my 
paymaster will furnish you to-day with 
the sum necessary for your new equip- 
ment.” 

The well-known sensibility of the old 
drum-major could not resist the affecting 
impression of this scene. However, the 
good La Ramée, intimidated by the pre- 
sence of the generale, gallantly kept back 
the two tears which danced on his quiver- 
ing eyelids,-end had it not been for the 
feverish trembling of the points of his long 
moustaches, one would have thought that 
he remained indifferent to the triumph of 
his young friend. % 

But when Ralph, having saluted the 
generals, had quitted the room, La Ramée, 
who followed him, threw himself on his 
neck, and let fall a torrent of tears. 

‘““Ah! Monsieur le Baron! Ah! my 
little Ralph!” said he, ‘you may have 
found out that I am an old brute, but this 
is the happiest day of my life!” 


(To be concluded.) 


MY 


FRIEND SMITH. 


By rue Avtnor oF.“ Tue Firra Fons ar St. Domrxic’s,” Etc., ETC. 


CHAITER XXXIII.—HOW SEVERAL VISITORS CALLED AT OUR LODGINGS, 


Bee arrived punctually as we were | 


dressing next morning in great good- , 
humour. \ 
“* What cheer, covies?”’ cricd he before ' 
he was well in the room. “She's come | 
back!” 

“‘Who—your mother ?” said Jack. 

“*Yaas,” said Billy; ‘‘ worn’t she jolly | 
neither! She give me a wipin’ last night | 
same as I never got.” | 

And when we came to'look at our queer ' 
visitor he bore about his face and person | 
undoubted marks of the truth of this story. ; 

«‘ What a shame it is!’ I said to Jack. | 
“Can’t anything be dono to stop it? He'll | 
be murdered right out one day.” 

“Tain’t no concern of yourn!” said | 
Billy. ‘‘ But I say, governor,” added ho, 
turning to Jack, ‘‘she are a rum ’un, she, 
are! She was a-sayin’ you was makin’ a 
idle young dorg of me, she says, and she'll ; 
wait upon you, she says, and know thei 
reason why, she says. And she says if she 
ketches me messin’ about any more with 
my AB C, she says she'll knock the ’ed off | 
me. But don’t you mind ’er, she’s on’y a- 
jawing!” 

Jack looked a good deal troubled. He 
had taken upon himself the welfare of this : 
happy family in tbe court, and it seemed ° 
likely to cost him many an uneasy moment. 
Only a short time before he had told me he 
had called with Mr. Hawkesbury and seen 
Billy’s mother, just after her release from 
prison, and tried to plead with her on 
Billy’s behalf, but, he said, you might as 
well talk to a griffin. 

Billy appeared to be oppressed with no 
cares on the subject. ‘‘It’s that thero 
ponpy bang,” said he, ‘as she’s got her 

up agin. I told her as I was a-shovin’ 
my coppers in there, and she says she'll 
shove you in, governor, she says. She did ; 
cwear at you, governor! It’s a game to 
her.” 


“When you learn better, Billy,” said 
Jack, quite sternly, ‘‘ you won’t talk like 
that of your mother.” 

Billy’s face overclouded suddenly. He 
looked first at me, then at Jack, and finally 
at the boot in his hand, which he fell-to 
polishing till it dazzled. But Jack’s tone 
and look had effectually damped his spirits, 
and when he spoke again it was with o 
half whine. 

“TI are a larning better, governor, do 
you hear? I knows my letters. You ask 
this ’ere bloke,” pointing to me with his 
brush. ‘And them figgers, too. I writ 
’em all up on my slate, didn’t 1? You tell 
the governor if I didn’t!” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘ you did.” 

“There Youare ! Do you hear, governor ? 
I’m larnin’ better. I writ all them there 
figgers, I did; and I can say my d-o-g, 
dorg, proper, can’t I, pal f And I’ve shove 
my coppers in the bang, and I am larnin’.” 

“T know you are,” said Jack, kindly. 
‘* Come, it’s time I got on my boots. Are 
they done?” 

Billy in the delight of his heart took one 
more furious turn at the boots. He 
breathed hard upon them till he was 
nearly black in the face, and polished them 
till it was a wonder any leather at all was 
left. And to complete all, he polished up 
the tags of the laces with the sleeve of his 
own coat, and then deposited the boots 
with an air of utmost pride and jubilation. 

“IT shall be done the examination to- 
day,” said Jack, as the boy started to go; 
es ri come down and see you in the even- 
ing. : 

Billy’s face was nearly as bright as the 
boots he had polished as he grinned his 
acknowledgments and went on his way re- 
joicing. 

Mr. Smith did not put in an appearance 
before it was time for Jack to start. He 
had told me he would not. 


of betraying his secret prematurely, anc 
deemed it wisest to stay away. And I wa: 
just as glad he did so, for it was all I could 
do not to show by my manner that some- 
thing of serious moment was in the wind. 

However, by an erfort, I tried to appeai 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

‘By the way, Jack,” said I, as we walke¢ 
down to the examination hall, ‘‘ you're ¢ 
nice fellow to take care of a photograph 
Do you know you left this at wy mercy al 
night ?” 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I thought 1] 
put it back in my pocket with the otha 
papers. What a go if I'd lost it!” 

‘‘What a go if I'd kept it!” said I 
“The next time I will.” 

‘‘To prevent which,” said Jack, ‘‘ take 
your lest look, for you shall never see i: 
again! Good-bye, old man. It will be 
all over when I see you next.” 

** All over!”? mused I, as I walked bacl 
to the office. “It will be only beginning.’ 

I never made a more rash promise in al 
my life than when I undertook to Mr. Smitt 
to break the news of his discovery to Jack 

It had appeared so simple at the time, bu 
when the moment came the task seemed tc 
be one bristling with difficulties on every 
hand. All that day the sense of the comin: 
ordeal haunted me, and even the custod: 
of the petty cash could not wholly diver 
my mind. 

I was therefore quite relieved that even- 
ing, on returning to the lodgings, to hea 
as I ascended the stairs voices speaking ir 
our room, and to find that Jack had : 
visitor. I should, at least, get some tim: 
to recover the wits which the near approac! 
of my ordeal had scattered. 

Fora moment I wondered whether Jack’ 
visitor could be Mr. Smith himself. It wa 
&@ man’s voice, and unless it were Mr. Smit) 


| or Mr. Hawkesbury, I was at @ loss ti 
He was afraid | guess who it could be. 
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_ lomy astonishment I found, on enter- 
ing theroom, that the visitor was no other 
ny uncle ! 

Whatever had brought him here ? 

Jack looked as if his téte-d-téte had not 
been a very cheerfal cone, for he jumped 
wat my arrival with evident joy, and 
«ted, ‘Oh, here you are at last! “Here's 
youruncle, Fred, come to see you. He was 
afraid he would have to go before you 
got back.” 

This, at least, was a comfort. 
was not going to stay all night. | 
Iwent up in the most dutiful manner to 

ny relative, and hoped he was well. 

“Yes,” he replied, in his usual frigid 
way. ‘* You seem surprised to see me. 

Bat as I had business in town I found 
out this place, and came to look you up.” 

“It was very kind of you,”’ said I. 

“You shouldo’t say that when you don’t 
mean it,” said my uncle. ‘And as Lam: 
going in a few minutes you need not look 
so alarmed.” 

“I hope you will have a cup of tea 
before you go,” said I, hoping to change 


My uncle 


the subject. 

“No, thank you. 
asked me that already. 
your debts, Fred ?” 

**Oh,” said I, ‘ they are all paid by this ' 
time. An old schoolfellow advanced me 
the money, kindly, and I havo all but re- 
paid him out of my weekly allowance.” 

*‘Humph!” said my uncle. - ‘That 
scrape will be a lesson to you, I hope. 
Boys who make fools of themselves lke 
that must suffer the consequences.” 

“I had been very foolish I know,” i 
replied, humbly. 

‘But Fred’s as steady as a judge now,” 
said Jack, interposing for my relief. 

<* It’s nearly time ho was,” replied my 
uncle, “unless he has made up his mind 
to ruin himself. He’s given up all his 
wild friends, I hope?” 

** Ob yes, every one,” said I; ‘‘ haven't 
I, Jack?” 

“‘Yes, he’s nothing to do with them 
now,” said Jack. 

‘« And he spends his evenings in some- 
thing better than drinking and gambling 
and that sort of thing?” 

This was pleasant forme. As the ques- 
tion appeared to be addressed to Jack, I 
allowed him to answer it for me. 

‘© Well,” said my uncle, after a few more 
sinilar inquiries had been satisfactorily 
auswered, ‘‘I hope what you tell me is 
true. It may scem as if I did not care 
much what became of you, Fred. And as 
long as you went on in the way you did, 
no more I did. You had chosen your 
friends, and you might get on the best you 
wuld with them. But now, if you have 
done what you say you have and given 
them up—” 

At thst moment there was a sudden 
tumult on the stairs outside, which made 
us all start. It was a sound of scuffing 
and laughter and shouting, in the midst of 
which my uncle’s voice was drowned. 
Whoever tho visitors were, they appeared 
not to be quite cure of their quarters, for 
they were trying every door they came to 
on their way up. At longth they came 
nearer, and a voice, the tones of which 
were only too familiar, shouted, 

“Come on, you fellows. We'll smoke 
him out. Batchelor ahoy there? Wonder 
if he Lives on the roof.” 

It was Whipcord’s voice, whom I had 
not seen sinve my accident, and who now 


Your friend here | 
Now, what about | 


had fixed on this evening of all others to 
come with his friends and pay me a visit ! 


mustn't comein! Let’s barricade the door, 
anything to keep them out.” 

Jack, who looked fully as alarmed as I 
did, was quite ready to agrec, but my 
uncle, who had hitherto been an astounded 
witness of the interruption, interfered, and 
said, 

‘“No—they shall come in. These are 
some of your reformed friends, I suppose, 
Mr. Fred. Id like to see them. Let 
them come in.” 

“‘Oh no, uncle,” I cried, in agitation, 
“they mustn’t come in, indeed they 
mustn’t, they are—” 

As I spoke the shouting outside increased 
twofold, and at the same moment the door 
was flung open, and Whipcord, Crow, the 
Field-Marshal, the Twins, Daly, and 
Masham, burst into the room! 

Is it any wonder if, as I looked first at 
them, then at my uncle, a feeling of utter 
despair took possession of me ? 

They were all, evidently, in a highly 
festive state of mind and ready for any 
diversion. 

‘Here he is,” cried Whipcord, who ap- 
peared to be leader of the party. ‘‘ Here 
you are, Batch, my boy—we got your 
address at the police-station and came to 
look you up, and—oh my eye, what 6 
glorious old codger !” 

This last note of admiration was directed 
to my uncle, who sat sternly back in his 
chair, gazing at the intruders with mingled 
wrath and astonishment. 

“T say, introduce us, Batch,” said the 
Field-Marshal, ‘‘and to the other aristo- 
crat too, will you ?” 

“Why, that’s Bull’s-eye,” cried Crow. 
‘You know, Twins, tho fellow I told you 
about who's—” 

“Oh, that’s the Botany Bay hero, is it!” 
cried Masham. ‘I must shake hands 
with him. One doesn’t often get the 
chance of saying how d’ye do to a real 
gacl-bird everyday. How are you, Tread- 
mill?” 


Jack, whose face was very pale, and, 


whose eyes flashed fiercely, remaine 
motionless, and with an evident effort, as 
Masham held out his hand. 

“ What—thinks we aren’t good enough 
for him, does he?” said Masham. 

“*So used to the handcuffs,” said Abel, 
“‘doesn’t know how to use his hands, 
that’s it.” > 

“But we don’t know yot who this old 
weathercock is,” cried Whipcord, turning 
again to my uncle, ‘‘ What do they call 
you at home, old Stick-in-the-mud?” and 
he nudged him in the ribs by way of 
emphasis, 

It was time I interposed. Hitherto, in 
sheer helplessness, I had stood by and 
watched ,the invasion with silent despair. 
Now, however, that my uncle seemed to 
be in danger of rough handling, something 
must be done. 

‘If you fellows have any pretence to be 
called gentlemen,” I shouted, in tones 
choked with mingled shame and anger, 
“you will leave Jack’s room and mine.” 

“ Jack’s! who's Jack? Is the old pawn- 
broker called Jack, then? Oh I say, you 
fellows,” cried Whipcord, dropping on a 
chair, and nearly choking himself with a 
fit of laughter. ‘‘Oh you fellows, I’ve 
got it at last. I’ve got it. ‘Jack!’ I 
know who it is.” 

‘Who is it?” cried the others. 

“Why, can’t you guess?” yelled Whip- 
cord, 

“No! Who?” 

“Jack Ketch!” 


This new idea was taken up with the 
utmost rapture, and my uncle was forth- 
with dubbed with his fresh title. 


“Three cheers for Uncle Ketch, you 
fellows!” shouted Whipcord. 

The cheers were given with great hub- 
bub. Ther my uncle was called upon for 
& speech, and, as he declined, a proposal 
was made to compel him. 

Up to this time protest, as well as re- 
sistance, had seemed worse than useless. 
Jack and I were only two against seven, 
and our visitors were hardly in a condition 
to give us fair play, even if we did come 
to blows. But our wrath had been gradu- 
ally approaching boiling-point, and now 
the time seemed to have come to brave all 
consequences and assert ourselves. 

Whipcord and Masham had each seized 
one of my uncle’s arms with a view to carry 
out their threat, when by a mutual im- 
pulse Jack and I assumed the defensive 
and rushed into the fray. Both our ad- 
versaries were, of course, utterly unpre- 
pared for such a demonstration, and in 
consequence, and before they could either 
of them take in the state of affairs, they 
were sprawling at full length on the floor. 
The whole action was so rapidly executed 
that it was not for a moment or two that 
the rest of the party took in the fact that 
the affair was something more than a joke. 
When, however, they did so, a general 
engagement ensued, in which Jack and I, 
even with the unlooked-for and gallant aid 
of my uncle, could do very little against 
superior numbers. 

hat the upshot might have been— 
whether we should have been eventually 
ejected from our own lodgings, or whether 
the invaders would presently have wearied 
of their sport and made off of their own 
accord—I cannot say, but just as things 
were locking at their worst for us an oppor- 
tune diversion occurred which turned the 
tide of battle. 

This was none other than the simul- 
taneous arrival of Billy and Flana; 
The latter, I recollected, had promised tc 
look in during the evening to see how Jack 
had fared at the examination. 

In the general confusion the new-comers 
entered the room almost unnoticed. The 
unexpected scene which met their eyes 
in our usually quiet quarters naturally 
alarmed them, and it was a second or more 
before, in the midst of all the riot, they 
could make out what was the matter. 

Billy was the first to recover himeelf. 
The sight of Jack Smith being attacked by 
Masham was quite enough for him, and, 
with a cry of, ‘ Do you hear, you let him 
be!” he sprang upon his patron's assailant 
like a young tiger. 

Poor, gallant Billy! Masham, taken 
aback to find himself thus attacked by a 
small boy who seemed to come from no- 
where, recoiled for an instant before his 
vigorous onslaught. But it was only for 
an instant. Stepping back, and leaving 
the others to engage Jack and me, he 
seized the boy by the arm, and, dealing 
him a blow on the side of tho head, flung 
him savagely to the floor, adding a brutal 
kick as he lay there, stunned and senseless, 
at his feet. 

The sight of this outrage was all that 
was wanted to rouse us to one desperate 
effort to rid ourselves of our cowardly in- 
vaders. Jack closed in an instant with 
Masbam, and by sheer force carried him to 
the door and_ literally flung him from the 
room. The others, one by one, followed. 
Some, half ashamed at the whole proceed- 
ing, slunk-away of their own accord; the 
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others, secing themselves worsted, lost 
spirit, and made but a slight resistance to 
our united assault, now reinforced by 
Flanagan. 

The last to leave was Whipcord, who en- 
deavoured to carry the thing off with his 
usual swagger to the last. *‘ Well, ta, ta, 
Batch,” he said; ‘‘ we just looked in to 
see how you were, that’s all. Thanks for 
the jolly evening. By-bye, old Jack Ketch, 
and—” 

And here in consequence of a sudden 
forward movement from Flanagan, he 
hurriedly withdrew, and left us for the first 
time that evening with leisure to look 
about us. 

It was no time, however, for asking 
questions or giving explanations. An ex- 
clamation from Jack turned all attention 
to Billy, who lay still unconscious and as 
white as a sheet where he had fallen. Jack 
gently raised him and lay him on the bed. 
“‘Open the window, somebody !’’ said he. 

The air seemed to revive the boy some- 
what, for he opened his eyes and looked 
vacantly round. But a fit of sickness fol- 
lowed this partial recovery, and again he 
swooned. 

Jack’s face was nearly as pale as the 
boy’s as he looked up and said, ‘‘ Fetch a 
doctor! Quick!” 

Flanagan darted off almost before the 
eords were out of his lips. 

There was nothing for us who were left 
behind to do but to watch with painful 
anxiety the poor little sufferer, who lay 
mostly unconscious, and still at intervals 
violently sick. 

Masham’s ruffianly blow and kick had 
evidently done far more damage than he 
or any one supposed. As we waited in 
silence for the doctor to come our alarm 
increased, and it even seemed doubtful 
whether, as we stood there, we were not 
destined to see a terrible end to that even- 
ing’s proceedings. 

“Has the boy a father or a mother ?” 
whispered my uncle to me. 

Jack, who sat with the sufferer’s head on 
his arm, heard the question, and said hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ Yes. You must fetch his mother, 
Fred!” 

There was such a tone of alarm in his 
voice that had Billy’s mother been a wild 
beast I could hardly have disobeyed. 

I darted off on my unenviable quest, 
meeting the doctor on the stairs. I knew 
the house in the court by this time, and 
was myself well known to its inmates. 

The woman was not at home; she had 
not been home since the morning, and no 
one knew where she was. I left a message 
apprising her of what had happened, aud 
talling her to come at once to the lodgings. 
Then, with much foreboding, I hastened 
back to Drury Lane. 

The evening had been a strangely dif- 
ferent one from what I had expected. I 
was to have broken the news to Jack of 
his father’s iseover Fi instead of which, 
here was I rushing frantically about try- 
ing to find an unbappy woman and sum- 
mon her to what, for all I knew, might be 
the death-bed of her son! 

I found when I returned that Billy had 
somewhat revived. He was lying back, 
very white still, and apparently uncon- 
scious, but they told me the doctor had 
given some hope of his recovery, and that 
the fits of sickness had stopped and left 
him stronger. 

My uncle, whose concern for the poor 
boy was scarcely less than ours, had re- 
lieved Jack at the patient’s bedside. Jack, 
who, now that the imminent anxiety was 
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over, had given way to a natural reaction, 
was, I could see, in a terrible state of 
misery and rage. 
“Tf he dies,” 
«py 
What he meant to say I do not know. 
He stopped short and flung himself in the 
empty seat by the window, trembling all 
over. 
he was of the poor boy. 
“What about his mother?” he said 
presently, turning to me. 
“T couldn’t find her, or hear of her any- 
wanes, Isaid. ‘‘ButI left a message for 
er.” 
Just then my uncle beckoned with his 
hand. 
Billy had opened his eyes, and was look- 
ing about him. He done 60 once or 


muttered he to me, 


I had never known before how fond : 


twice before, but always in a vacant, stupid 
sort of way. Now, to our intense joy, 
there was a glimmer of something like the 
old life in his pale face, especially when, 
catching sight of Jack, who sprang to his 
side in a moment, his features broke into a 
faint smile. 

My uncle came quietly to me across the, 
room. y 

“Tl go now,” said he—more kindly 
than I had ever heard him speak. ‘‘ I shall 
stay in town to-night, and will look in in 
the morning; ” and so saying he went. 

Mr. Smith and I accompanied him to 
the door. As we were returning up the 
stairs some one called after us. turned, 
and saw that the new-comer was Billy’s 
mother. 

(To be continued.) 


TELA ATI \ 
THE THAMES: FROM OXFORD TO ITS SOURCE. 


By Pav. Brake, 
Author of “A Week on the Thames,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Source of the Thames. 


A. 


HA! Lechlade is the sleepiest old town I've 


‘ ever seen,” was Charlton’s comment as they 


took a hasty run through the place before em- 
barking next morning. The object of the 
exploration was provisions, of which they needed 
a fresh supply. Possibly Lechlade wakes up 
later on in the day, but at 8.30 the inhabitants 
seemed still half asleep, not even the rather rare 
sight of a ‘‘crew” rousing them to anything 
approaching interest. 

There is no doubt now that the stone-country 


: has fairly begun. All the houses, bridges, mills, 


etc., are built of it, and look curiously grey 
after the brown, yellow, and red of the towns 


, lower down. 


It must not be supposed that the crew of the 
Swan had almost forgotten their ancient custom 
of glee-singing; the banks often re-eehoed 
(poetically speaking) to the bass of Figgis or 
the alto of Budd. Here is one of the part- 
songs from their extensive répertoire—a protest 
against-a habit very common on the water : 


SUNSHINE. 


A River-Sone 


For Four Mats Voices. ‘“/\ 7 
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Less than a mile from Lechlade stands the 
Round House, as the lock-house is called which 
guards the entrance to the Severn and ‘Thames 
Canal, The River Colne chooses the same spot 
to effect a junction with the Thames, so that 


there are three streams mecting. The tower- | 


like erection has a novel appearance to strangers, 
and, backed by tall poplars, las a striking 
effect. 

The river now turns sharply to the left under 
the towpath bridge, and the navigable part is 
over, at least as re; barges and large boats. 
Soon after a turn to the right brings the stream 
and canal nearly parallel. At Inglesham there 
are the remains of an old weir, long the highest 
on the river; but there are now no more locks 
or weirs to be passed, though the ruins of the 
latter are pretty numerous, The stream hy this 
time has narrowed to about forty feet, and often 
becomes very shallow. Passing the church of 


‘ing at last. 


j stretch under manifold 


Inglesham—which has a curious bell-tower, 
and an ancient piece of carving of the Virgin 
and Child in the wall—the river runs uninter- 
ruptedly on, past the junction of the Colne, past 
the remains of another weir, till we reach Han- 
nington Bridge. 

They had been towing a gond part of the last 

ifficulties, but the 
approach, of the bridge obliged them to stop. 

“‘ We shall smash the mast again here if we 
don't take it out,” said Figgis ; ‘‘ this bridge is 
lower than ever.” 

“(We only have eleven miles to do to-day,” 
remarked Martin ; ‘‘let us lie up for an hour ; 
this last three miles has rather taken it out of 
me.” 

“T feel as limp as an cel,” said Budd. ‘‘ We 
have had the uodiseovered-country sort of feel- 
I didn’t know boating on the 
Thames could be so exciting.” 


| There was plenty of cause for these remarks, 
i for nothing could be more different from the 
steady swing of the sculls on Henley Reach than 
the mode of progression which has to be adopta. 
; above Lechlade. Speaking in the rough, it is 
advisable to tow most of the way, or at least to 
| have a tower on the bank. 

The word bank is scarcely accurate, for an 
expanse of mud and rushes hardly merits that 
title. You must always keep rudder.lines, sculls, 
| boat-hook, and tow-lino within instant reach, 
| and cultivate the skilful touch of the compositor 
i in passing from one to the other as occasion de- 
mands, 

Now and then there is a clear stretch of water 
which can be rowed or towed over without dith- 
culty, but just as you are congratuicting your. 
self on it there suddenly appears a bed of hugy 
rushes, six feet high, stretching right across th: 
iriver. There is no back way round, so selecting 
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too, are useful, as their broad tops do not sink 
so deep in the mud. Push against the roots of 
the rushes, or the rushes themselves, and be 
careful that tho blade doesn’t slip and send you 
toppling into the water. 

judd generally straddled the bow with his 
shoes and stockings oll, and catching hold of the 
most distant rushes he could reach, pulled them 
towards hffn, A yard and ahalf a minute is not 
bad racing time under such circumstances, You 
emerge: suddenly into a swiftly-flowing and 
terribly weedy stream that swings your boat 
completely round, unless you are quick enough 
to seize the sculls and pull hard. Then the 
towing-line is again thrown to the man on the 
bank, who all this time has been cooling his 
heels and shouting derisive remarks, and the 
crew settle down for a few minutes’ rest. 

Vain hope! in twenty yards there is a bend 
of the river so sharp that the tower is actually 
pulling the boat backwards. Shouts bring him 
toa not unwilling stop, and some one has to take 
the sculls again and pull round the corner with 
the assistance of a man punting with the long 
boat-hook, for the rudder is no good, there is not 
enough way on for it to take much effect. Every 
few hundred yards the towing fails owing to trees, 
or bushes, or more rushes, or something or other ; 
then the line has to be wound up (an awful nui- 
sance), and the tower taken on boa |, unless he 
prefers to find a cross-country route to where 
there is the semblance of a pat in. This is 
what boating on the very Upper Thames is like, 

. and I hope you will enjoy it. 

Ham Weir, just below Bennington Bridge, is 
a picturesque spot, and a capital place to have 
dinner. Kempsford is a village a mile and a 

_ half farther on ; the square tower of the church 
is conspicuous for some time. It was built b: 

‘ Henry, Duke of Lancaster, in the fourteenth 
century ; a piece of wall and a window are the 
only remaining portions of His mansion. 

“*T suppose it’s tho same sort of thing all the 


way up now,” remarked Martin, as they left 
Kempsford behind them. 

“Yes, the varnish will have all departed from 
the poor old Swan by the time we reach Crick- 
lade,” said Figgis, ruefully; ‘‘ this smashing 
through rush beds and dragging through shal- 
lows doesn’t improve a boat much.” 

‘Never mind, captain, only six miles more,” 


| said Budd ; ‘‘on you go.” 


They went on, the river becoming narrower 
and shallower as they progressed. Even below 
Kempsford it can be crossed at low water on the 
stepping-stones laid on the sill of the old weir ; 
so it is plain that the end of the journey must 
be near. Castle Eaton Bridge was next passed 
after a long struggle with some cantankerous 
rush-beds, with weeds intermingled. The vil- 
lage contains some curious antiquarian remains, 
but the crew were too anxious to end their day’s 
work to stop to examine them. Before arriving 
at Eisey the crew stopped for tea, for hey: were 
only two miles from Cricklade now, and they 
felt safe oven if they had to carry their boat 
*Sisey Brid good fishing-place, but of 

isey Bridge is a ishing-place, but of a 
very tecond-rato character as Fegerds boating. 
It is a healthy iocality for rashes—in fact, from 


here to Cricklade the boat was fixed as often as 
floating. Then came the old pet bridge, 
banks, then 


prety situated between woode 
se Cottage, and then Cricklade. 

“Well!” exclaimed Figgis, as they landed at 
Rose Cottage, ‘‘that’s over at last. I never did 
such a piece of river in my life.” 

es t a pace we went, too!” said Budd— 
*¢a mile an hour at least. I should like to put 
the winning eight at Henley on that stretch 
with the tallest rushes.” 

“«But this isn’t the actual source,” said 
Martin ; ‘‘ where is it ?”” 

** About ten miles away,’’ was the captain’s 
reply, ‘‘ but we shall have to walk it ; we can’t 

‘6 the boat unless we carry her.” 

*You don’t mean to start to-night ?” asked 
Charlton. 

“Not quite. I feel like a good night’s rest, 
though we have done only eleven miles to- 

* 


day.’ * * . 

tt is possible for small boats to be pushed and 
dragged on till Water Hay Bridge, some miles 
above Cricklade ; but those who have any re- 
gard for their craft will not attempt it. The 


' simplest way of reaching Thames Head itself is 


—— — 
Thames Head and Hoar Stone. 


to walk to Purton and take tho train to Tetbury’ 
Road or Kemble Junction, but probably those- 
who read this will prefer to walk. 

The head-spring is situated in Shrewsbury 
Meadow, which is overlooked by the castle. 
There, close to the canal embankment, rises the 
celebrated river. It is rather a disappointment 
to find that in summer-time the head-spring is 
dry, the water being absorbed by the pumping- 
machihe of the canal. This pumping-station, 
with its great beam engine, is a prominent and 
not very welcome feature of the landaca, The 
bed of the river can be seen, and that is all ; it 
is fed by four or five clearly-marked springs ; 
the surrounding ground is spongy with the 
rising water. The rapidity with which the 
stream gains volume is astonishing. At Ewen, 
a mile and a half away, it is a good-sized and 
very clear brook; and at Somerford, another 
mile or sb on, it turns its first mill, and a very 
charming mill it is, In winter the flow of 
water is so great that the canal pump ceases 
work, the head of the river is a running marsh, 
and the road bridge is too narrew to carry away 
the water. 

The crew had now fulfilled their object—they 
had traced the river to its source. They each 
drank a few drops of water from the highest 
running spring, and then turned towards Crick- 
lade, where their boat lay. The voyage had 
been a pleasant one enough. though so different 
from their previous experiences ; and there was 
not one dissentient voice when Budd stated as 
his opinion that ‘‘ the Thames was good all the 
way through from one end to the other.” * 

Appendcd is a table of distances :— 


From Oxford Bridge to— Miles. 
Osney Lock . 3 
Godaton Lock » 1 
E ham Bridge .. - 
Skinner's Welr |... Of 
Bablock Hythe Ferry .. 11 
New Bridge “ .- 
Tenfoot Bridge 2 
Tadpole Bridge 2 
Radcot Bridge 26 
Buscot Lock . 30 
Techlade Bridge .. o =82 
Hannington Bridg 36: 
Kempsford.. —.. 37. 
Cricklade .. 4 


* On page 780 of Vol. 111. will be found details of the- 
mode of camping adopted by the crew of the Swan. 
In the same volume the series of papers eutitled ‘A 
Week on the Thames” gives various information 
regarding provisioning, ctc. 


STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


By Gonpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XV.—LIFE IN THE DHOW—CAPTURE OF A SLAVER—DOY GREEN MAKES HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 
“fac, Mac! Mite, I say!” cried Stan- | He was therefore on his feet in a mo- 


ley. ‘‘ Wake, man! wake, and help | ment. 


me!” 

Young ss our midshipmite was, he had 
been at sea long cnough to acquire the 
habit of waking easily when spoken to. 


“Stanley!” he exclaimed. 


you there?” 
“It is Sambo,” said Stanley, ‘about 


Stanley, what ts the matter? Who have | poor fellow is! How he 


whom I have so often spoken to you. 
| Quick! he has fainted! Help me tolower 


‘“Why, | him gently on deck. So—how light the 


must have sui- 


fered!” ‘ 
They laid-him on the carpet, his head on 
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-a level with his body ; they rubbed his chest 
-with spirits, and chafed his poor thin black 
hands. Had he been a brother they could 
not have been more kind or thoughtful. 
When at length he began to show signs of 
re-coming life, and muttered some inco- 
herent words, Mite was dispatched by 
Stanley for the steward, and a bed was 
made up for Sambo in a corner of the 
saloon. Hot water was placed at his fect, 
and he was soon fast asleep. And thus he 
remained till far into the forenoon watch. 
“T say, Stan, old man,” cried Mite, 
“don’t walk so terribly fast, and don’t 
take such awful strides! Just think of 
the difference between the length of my 
legs and the longitude of yours!” 
Bianley laughed and slackened his 
e 


“I’m keeping pace with my thoughts, I 
suppose,” he said. ‘‘ But only think, you 
silly little Mite—” 

“Captain McDermott, if you please,” 
interrupted Mite. 

“Well, Captain McDermott,” continued 
Stanley, raising his hat with mock cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ just think, a letter from uncle, and 
probably news, when Sambo wakes, of 
dear Ida and her father! Isn’t it glorious 
and funny, eh, Mite?” 

As he spoke the last words, with a rad 
want of respect for his captain’s dignity, 
he dug his thumb into that officer's ribs. 

“What ts the service coming to?” said 
his captain, pompously. ‘‘Sir,” he con- 
tinued, ‘I’ve half a mind to order you 
down below under arrest. Your want of 
‘discipline distresses me in the extreme. 
Your conduct before the eyes of the crew, 
too, is highly mutinous and insubordinate.” 

But Stanley now had his captain by one 
ear. He led him thus, much to the amuse- 
ment of the bluejacketa, to the door of the 
saloon and pointed to the couch where 
Mite had slept. 

“Captain McDermott,” said Stanley, 
“Dye half 8 mind, sir, to order you back 
to bed again. Have a care, sir, lest I do 
so!” 

“Mr. O'Grahame,” said Mite, about five 
minutes after this—and as he spoke he 
flourished a long battered telescope in 
most impressive manner—‘‘ Mr. O’Gra- 
hame, it is my desire, as captain of this 
ship, to muster by open list. Let all hands 
lay aft, and summon the slaves on deck.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” said Stanley, touchin, 
his hat. ‘Shall I act as clerk as well, 
sir?” 

“Most assuredly, sir,” replied Mite, 
seating himself three steps up the ladder 
that led to the poop. 

So Stanley O’Grahame got a chair and 
the log-book, and as his name was called 
each man marched past his boy-captain, 
called out his rating, and lifted his hat as 
he did so. The last to march past and call 
out his name and rating was ‘‘ boy Green, 
sir, surgeon’s assistant.” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Stanley. 
is this? Your name is not here.” 

“No, ’tain’t likely,” sneered boy Green, 
“ seein’ as ’ow I took French leave of the 
old Tonitru! My name ain’t there ; but,” 
te added, emphatically, ‘‘ I guess the man’s 

ere.”? 

“You young rascal!’’ began Captain 
Mito. young 8! P' 

“Who are you a bullyin’ of ?” said boy 
Green. ‘You ain’t no bigger than I be, 
come! See, sir.” he continued, addressing 
Stanley, as if Mite was quite beneath his 
notice, ‘‘ you wants to know vy I stowed 
away. I’se tired makin’ poultices, that’s 
vy. Besides, sir, you must have a surgeon 


“How 
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o’ some kind on board this old sea boot, 
and a loblolly’s better nor nothink, 
sure-ly !”” 

“Silence, sir!” roared Stanley. ‘‘ Go 
down below, sir, and have your hair cut.” 

With one contemptuous glance at his 
captain boy Green retired. 

The poor slaves when brought up seemed 
to think their last hour had come, but 
Stanley spoke kindly to them in the Seedie 
lapguage and reassured them. 

There was one lanky youth among them 
whose light-brown skin and more regular 
features bespoke him a Somali Indian. He 
was simply dressed in a cotton kilt, or 
cummerbund, and his hair was an enormous 
all-round pile, as big as an ordinary 
church-hassock. While Stanley was look- 
ing at the lad, ‘‘He! he!” sneered a voice 
behind him. ‘‘Some more o’ us vants their 
hair cut, I guess!” 

It was that boy Green again. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the act- 
ing boatswain, coming up and touching 
his hat to Stanley, ‘‘there is—” 

“‘8top |” cried Captain Mite, ‘‘ you must 
make your report to me”’—as he spoke he 
tapped his breast with the butt-end of that 
old telescope of his—‘‘to me, sir! The 
captain of a ship is not to be practically 
ignored as he sits on the steps of his own 

op.” A 

“I beg you pardon then, sir,” said the 
boatswain, trying to suppress a smile, 
‘but there’s a three-masted ship just hove 
in sight.” 

‘Where away?” asked Stanley. 

“On the star! d quarter, sir,” replied 
the man. 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Mite, forgetting all 
his dignity in a moment, and pitching his 
teleseope into the lee scuppers. ‘‘ Hurrah! 
here’s for off!” 


He was up the main rigging, hand over | 


hand, ere Stanley had time to think or 
breathe. 

“Follow your leader!” cried Mite, 
laughing. ‘‘ Come on, daddy-longiegs!” 

“What a merry little captain we has 
got, sir!” said the boatswain. 

““We have indeed!” said daddy-long- 
legs, smiling, as he went off to follow his 
leader. 

He took his glass with him, though, and 
after he had had along look at the stranger 
he handed the glass to Mite. 

“Now then, Mite,” eaid Stanley, ‘can 
you be serious for five minutes ?” 

“You dear old stoopid! of course T 
can.” 
“Well, then, Jook here. Listen. This 
is the situation. The Tonitru is either in 
Davy Jones’s locker or she has weathered 
the tornado and is holding on her course 
to Zanzibar. We've been blown nearly two 
hundred miles out of our course, and we 


are also out of the course of all ordinary | 


traders, and in my opinion yonder ship is 
the Madagascar slaver having a look round 
for the dhow.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Mite again, “that 
would be jolly!” 

“Hush!” said Stanley, ‘don’t be so 
ready with your ‘hurrahs!’ If that is the 
slaver I think we should try to capture her 
—or at least overhanl and search her.” 

“T'll fight her!” said Captain Mite, 
boldly. 

“Tush!” cried Stanley, impatiently. 
‘A lot of fighting you'd do, Mite! Can 
you swim ?"” 

‘*A little,” replied Mite. 

‘To be sure you can!” said Stanley; 
‘(I never knew a Scotch boy that couldn’t. 
Well, Mite, if you don’t keep quite serious 


I'll fling you out of the top; then when 
you're hauled on board again I’ll pack you 
off to bed till your clothes are dry. That’s 
how I'll serve you, Captain McDermott! 
Now, Mite, you are in charge of this ship 
—after a fashion, you know.” 

“Thank you,” said the captain of th: 
Seyd Pasha. 

‘« And whatever happens you are chiefly 
responsible. And I’m second in charge, 
nominally, but really your master, don't 
you see? Well, Mite, we'll put it in 
another way. You're head of the ship, and 
I’m neck, and it’s the neck that moves the 
head. Well now, if that be really the big 
slaver, and if we capture her, what a 
glorious thing that would be for you, 
Mite! You would be sure of your promo- 
tion, and I would be none the worse!” 

“Capital!” cried Mite. ‘‘I ece what 
you're driving at, Stanley, old man. Well, 
I—Mite McDermott, as you call me, cap- 
tain of the Seyd Pasha—give you liberty 
to do what you like with that ship for the 
common weal. There now!” 

“That's right, Mite, my boy! Now gc 
down and change your dress, we mustn't 
have uniform showing on deck; and just 
tell the fellows, will you, to rig out as like 
Arabs as possible? And hoist the Arat 
flag, Mite.” 

“Give me the keys of your sea-chest,” 
said Mite. 

“There you are. What are you u 

‘You'll see by-and-by!” cri 
sliding down a stay. 

Mite had now found occupation con- 
genial to his taste. He went to his own 
chest first, and it was not long ere he 
rigged himself out as a full-blown Arab, 
turban and all, for he had a dreas which he 
was wont to wear while doing charade: 
on board the Tonitru. He next opened 
Stanley’s chest, sending the steward mean- 
while for the boatswain and Mr. Miller. 
Between the three of them, with the hely 
of Stanley’s shirts and night-dresses an¢ 
pieces of cotton cloth of various colours tc 
represent turbans, and a free use of burnec 
cork, in less than twenty minutes ever) 
man-Jack was changed so that his ow: 
: mother wouldn’t have known him. Mit 
even rigged out Sambo, who was now 
awake, in Stanley’s evening dress-suit, anc 
gave him a white beard and moustache 
and made him take his seat in the rocking: 
chair with a book in his hand. 

All this time Stanley remained in thi 
top, his spy-glacs fixed on the strang: 
ship. The dhow had been kept away, an 
was fast bearing down on her. Very mucl 
surprised he was, though, when he cam 
‘ below at last to find the ship apparent; 
in possession of a of cut-throat 
looking Arabs. He laughed heartily, an 
entered the saloon. Here another surprié 
awaited him, for seated in the easies 
| chair, book in hand, was, to all appearance 
an aged missionary. 

“Pon my word!” cried Stanley, “ 
never would have known you, Sambo 
Now sit down, old man; I’m burning t: 
| hear what you began to tell me last nigh 
when you fainted, poor fellow. I’ve jus 
five minutes to epare, Sambo.” 

““T’se better now,” said Sambo. ‘‘ Yc! 
have eeen all de niggers—all de slaves 01 
board ?” 

“Yes,”” 

‘* And you have seen one Bushman boy 
yeller skin, plenty much hair all ober bin 
j head ?” 

“Yes, Sambo; I took particular notic 
| of the lad.” 
‘“‘He was chain to me,” 


to?” 
Mite, 
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Sambo, ‘all dis cruel vo 

all yyage. I speak 
ae him in de Somali tongue, and he 
iy Gaicke, quick, Sambo! that Somali boy 
her father—is it not so, Sambo ?” 

“Ess, sah ; ess, young masas. He know. 
He come from far, far inland, from de 
lnd ob de lakes, de land ob de maging tor- | 
rot, and mountains higher dan de clouds 
obde sky, sah. He come from dere, and 
he have tell me dat in an island, in de 
middle of a great lake, a beautiful white 
queen is residi 
8he is young and lubly, and dere is also 
one gemlum—white man, who make medi- 
cine—and de chiefs come plenty often to 
seedem both. Dat, young massa, is poor 
Ida and her pa. Dey are slaves, all same, 
and boy say she often, often weep.” 

‘« Dear, honest Sambo,” sai 
taking his hand, ‘‘ you have indeed raised 
hope in my heart; but from all I have 
heard, and also from what Cook has told 
me, Z have good reason to believe that 
there may be many white people slaves to 
the tribes that live in the far interior of 
that dark continent, Africa. How can we 
tell that this white quecn, as the Somali 
boy ealls her, is indeed Ida ?” 

Sambo rose and went quickly to the bed 
in the corner that he had recently left, and 
veturmed immediately, holding something 
in his band. ‘She give dis ting to de 
Somali boy when he start on his long 
jourmey wid ivory to de city ob Lamoo. 
See, sah, see!” 

Stanley seized it eagerly. It was a small 
tablet of ivory, not bigger than a florin, 
and roughly carved, o: scratched, on its 
one smooth side were the words, ‘‘Ida 

> 


Delighted beyond measure, Stanley sent 
at once for the Somali boy and questioned 
lim in his own language. He found out 
from him far more than even Sambo had, 
Ida and her father were indeed in slavery, 
and Ted more whites er the same 
bondage, and in a far worse plight, for in 
whatever way they had vhanaged it, both 


of the whereabouts of poor Ida and | 


ing, sah; he hab seen her. | 


Stanley, | 


' Captain Ross and his daughter seemed to 
: have gained some ascendency over the 
iwild tribes among which they dwelt. | 
| Prisoners they were; slaves only in name. ! 

“*Sambo,” said Stanley, after he had 
finished questioning the lad, ‘I want you | 
: to be my servant here, in the saloon, all 
: the voyage.” 

‘Ess, young massa; ess, ess, sah.” 

‘Well, you'll take off these garments ; 
I'll give you a suit that will better become 
you, and I'll find one for—what is the boy's 
name?” 

““Mbooma!” 

“Oh!” said Stanley, ‘we'll call him 
i Brown for short. I'll find a suit from 

Captain McDermott’s chest for Brown, as 
he has made so free with my outfit. You'll 

‘make him tidy, Sambo, I know, and cut 
| his hair. Boy Green was right.” 
“The ship has hove-to, sir,” said the 
: boatswain, entering the saloon, ‘and is 
: making signals.” 


“Well, follow her example,” answered 
Stanley. 

He paused but for a moment to pick up 
the Arab signal-book, then hurried. up to 
the poop. 

Mite was there, and several of the quasi- 
Arab crew. 

‘That's right, Mite,” said Stanley. 
“Now that they see your Arabs up here 
they won’t smell a rat. Send Mr. Miller 
here. Mr. Miller, I want your assistance ; 
we haven’t many hands, and we may have 
to fight. See every gun loaded quietly 
and ready to run out, and have cutlasses, 
pikes, and revolvers all handy.” 

“* Ay, ay, sit!” 

“Why, look, Mite, what her signal 
says: ‘Heave-to, I'll send a boat on 
board.’” 

**Couldn’t be better!" cried Mite, ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘ Sheis playing into our hands!” 

A boat was now lowered from the tall- 
sparred ship, though at least five hundred. 


“Eoy Green was by no means shy when anything good to eat was 


placed before’ him,” 
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-yards away, for Stanley did nct care to 
get any nearer just then. There was o 
good time coming. 

All the men in. the boat that was pow 
rapidly approaching seemed to be Euro- 
peans, and, as far as could be judged by 
looks, they were a mixture of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and half-castes. The officer 
in the stern-sheets was armed to the teeth, 
and the oarsmen wore daggers and pistols. 

«Pass the word quietly,” said Stanley to 
Mite, ‘‘to disarm the officer as soon as he 
‘steps on deck, and then seize the boat.” 

These orders were obeyed to the letter, 
and hardly had the look of surprise vanished 
from the face of the slaver-officer as he 
stepped on deck before he was a prisoner 
end minus sword and pistols. 

Almost at the same moment our fellows, 
six of them, threw themselves into the 
boat, There was a short scuffle, then all 
‘was over—no, not quite, for the crew of 
the boat had to be taken on board. 

“There beant no use talking to ’em,” 
seid the boatswain, handing down a piece 
of hard rope. ‘‘Try ’em with this ’ere. 
‘That’s the style! Give it to ’em proper!” 

Our fellows did give it to thvm proper. 
This was a truly English way of explain- 
ing matters that these piratical scoundrels 
did not quite like, but there is no mistake 
about one thing—they understood it tho- 
roughly. 

Whack, whack, whack! Oh! didn’t they 
just scream! They came floundering in 
over the dhow’s bulwarks like a flock of 
geese, and dropped on the deck all of a 
heap, shouting, ‘‘ Asesinato! misericordia! 
misericordia!”” amid shouts of hearty 
Saxon laughter. 

The boy Green was dancing for joy, and 
‘Mite was in his glory; even Stanley could 
not refrain from smiling to see the gri- 
macing those foreigners made.as they 
tubbed their smarting thighs. And Sambo 
must needs address the biggest of the lot 
as follows: ‘‘ How you like fum-fum wid 
de rope-end, eh? You big white chap am 
de slave now. Dis chile am free. Eh? 
Yah! yah!” 

Stanley now. hastily read a letter. that 
had been taken from the officer in charge.of 
the boat, then laughingly handed it to Mite. 

“It’s Greek to me, Stan,” said Mite. 
<< What do all these hens’-toes mean ? ” 

“Oh! I forgot,” replied Stanley. ‘ This 
is a letter to the commander of this dhow 
ordering him to disembark his slaves as 
soon as possible at the old place, and then 
to proceed north again for the last cargo. 
This is quite enough to condemn her. We 
will now capture her, or burn and sink her 
if need be.” : 

“‘ Hullo, Mr. Miller!” he shouted: ‘look, 
the ship has filled her fore yard! Rum out 
that little Dahlgren and send a shot through 
her rigging to show she is wanted. Down 
with the Arab flag, Mite! Haul up our 
own bit of bunting!” 

Our men gave one ringing cheer as the 
bonnie white ensign floated out in the 
breeze, and crack ! went the Dahlgren gun. 
But the shot tore over the ship without 
doing aught of damage. 

And now the chase began. 

“Go on firing, Mr. Miller!” cried 
Stanley. ‘Do your best to cripple her, 

but don’t fire at the hull, we want no 
bloodshed, Bo’swain, get up the slave- 
irons, we'll give those chaps a taste of their 
own trade. What a providential thing the 
finding of that letter was, Mite; mind you 
take care of it.” 

Receiving no answer, Stanley looked be- 
find him, Mite had gone. 


The fact is that a few minutes before 
this Captain Mite noticed, very much to 
his astonishment, a lanky yellow youth 
standing beside Sambo in the saloon door- 
way, dressed out in one of his best suits of 
mufti—a recent importation from England 
—and had hurried below with the laudable 
intention of punching his head. 

But when Sambo—the new steward, as 
he styled himself—explained matters, he 
passed on into the saloon, laughing. He 
threw the letter he had ‘received froin 
Stanley down on the table, helped himself 
to a drop of sherbet, which he rather liked, 
and went out again. 

Two hours afterwards the mainmast of 
the big ship was shot away, and she 
lowered the crimson-and-orange flag of 
Spain that she had been flying at her peak. 
‘Then there was bustle and stir on board 
that dhow. Mite was ordered to proceed 
with an armed boat to complete the cap- 
ture of the three-master. Stanley did not 
tell him, however, to load the boat up with 
slave-irons. This was an idea of his own. 
Mite believed in making sure. He even 
found time to run up to where Stanley 
was standing on the highest of the 
poop and beg him to keep the ship covered 
with the guns for fear the hauling down 
of the flag might only be a ruse. 

“These beggars are up to all kinds of 
tricks, you know, Stanley,” said Mite. 

“Look here, Mite!” cried Stanley, im- 
patiently, ‘if you’re not out of here in 
two seconds I’ll go myself!” 

Then off went Mite, and in less than 
ten minutes the British flag floated over 
the Spaniard’s decks. But when Stanley 
went on board her, very much surprised 
he was indeed to find every one of her 
crew, from the captain downwards, in 
slave-irons. 

Meanwhile somebody was making hay 
while the sun shone. It was the boy 
Green. ‘‘There’s nobody s-looking,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘so I'll go and have a 
buster in the cabin. ’Tain’t every day I 
gets sich a chance. Guess I’ll do it proper 
when I’se about it!” 

He went whistling away aft.as he spoke. 
He picked up a belaying-pin and sent it 
skipping along the deck. It struck poor 
Sambo on the shins and doubled him up. 
Boy Green doubled up too—with laughing. 
Thon. he seized the Somali boy and whirled 
him round and round as if he had been a 
teetotum. 

*«Got ’em all on, then,” he said, ‘eh ? 
‘Air fashionable crop and all! My heye! 
you does look a guy!” 

A winute afterwards he was seated in 
the cabin, with cold fowl, ham, and sweet 
potatoes before him, and bananas and 
grapes and pineapples and nuts. 

Boy Green was by no means shy, espe- 
cially when anything d to eat was 
placed before him, and the zeal with which 
he applied himself to the demolition of 
that cold fowl] was worthy of a nobler cause. 
All the while he kept talking to himself as 
if there had been two of him. ‘‘ Help 
yourself to another slice, Mr. Green.” 
“Thank you, I think I will.” “A tiny 
bit more fowl, Mr. Green?” ‘‘ Well, since 
you're so pressing.” ‘‘ Another glass of 
sherbct, Mr. Green; one glass won't hurt 
you?” ‘Thanks; I ‘don’t think three 
would.” 

When boy Green had stuffed as much 
inside as he could hold, he commenced 
stuffing outside. ‘‘I hate waste,” he said, 
cramming the remains of the fowl into his 
bosom, with the last pineapple and all the 
bananas, the ham-bone, and a few pota- 


toes. ‘And there is them nuts and 
raisins,” he continued. ‘It's a shame to 
leave ’em. Here goes!” 

He picked up a letter from the table, 
made a grocer's bag out of it, and emptied 
the plate therein. Then he finished the 
last drop of sherbet, and ‘‘I feels like x 
giant refreshed |” said the boy Green, and 
off he went, whistling as before. 

(To be continued.) 
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TYPICAL BRITISH MOTHS. 
(See Coloured Plate.) 


yed Hawk Moth (Smerinthus ocellatus). 

t's Head Hawk Moth (Acherontia atropes). 
rrow-bordered Bee Hawk Moth (Macregivssa 
bombyliformis). 

.—Thrift Clearwing (Scsta philanthiformis). 
jornet Clearwing (Sesia bembeciformis). 

‘ood Leopard Moth (Zeuzera ssculi). 

x spotted Burnet (2 zana filipendule), 

imsou-speckled (Delspela pulchella).} 

Scarlet Tiger (Callimerpha dominula). 

ser (Chetonia caja). 

entish Glory (Endromis versicolor). 

peror Moth (Saturnia carpini). 

ark-bordered Benuty (Epione vespertaria). 


ange Underwing (Brephos parthenias), 
ed Cidecwing (Cato nupta). 


'-—Micro-lepidoptera, 


SOME TYPICAL BRITISH MOTHS 
By TuEovore Woop. 


Ir the Coloured Plate which accompanics tiv 

Monthly Part ate represented a namber o 
British moths, which have been selected a 
affording types of the families to which the: 
belong. 

The subject of ‘‘Setting ” and ‘‘ Preserving 
moths has already been fully treated in th 
Bor’s Own Paver by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

At Fig. 1 we have the Eyed Hawk Mot’ 
(Smerinthus ocellatus), which is probably fami 
Jiar to thcse of our readers who are forming co. 
lections of lepidoptera, although it is not « 
abundant an insect as its relatives the Pople 
and Lime Hawks (S. populi and S. tilior 
Nevertheless, it is common enough, and is t 
be met with in almost any locality where willo: 
er apple trees abound. 

The beat way to find the perfect insect is { 
search the stems of the trees upon which tl 
caterpillar feeds just before dusk on a war: 
evening in May or the beginning of June, {: 
about that.time the imago escapes from tt 
pupal shell, and crawls up the trunk in order i 
dry its wings. After dark it is sometimes 
be seen sitting upon tho ‘‘uprights” of the gra 
lamps, and is generally so absorbed in conten 
Plating the flame that it may be boxed witlior 

ifficulty. 

As a rule, however, hawk-moths which hha: 
inhabited ‘a pill-box, however large, for ar 
space of time, are apt to make themselves iz 
rather disreputable objects in their frant 
efforts to escape. So we should recommend o: 
readers to procure the Jarve or pupe whenev 
they can do so, in order to breed the perfect i 
sects in good condition when the time com 
round for them to make their appearance. 

At Fig. 2 is represented the well-know 
Death’s Head (Acherontia atropos), with t 
curious patch of yellow hairs upon the thor: 
which has earned for the insect its popular tit} 
This is a decidedly Jocal insect, being geversi} 
found_in neighbourhoods where the potato 
| largely grown,,that plant generally furnisli iy 
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the food of the larvae. Sometimes, however, 
death's-head caterpillars may be found feeding 
yen Jessamine, snowberry, or the tea-plant, 
aid even the spindle and the privet are men- 
toned as occasional food-plants. 

Unfortunately for the entomologist, the larva 
the death’s-head is a most difficult creature to 
mar, generally either dying before it reaches the 
pifect state, or else appearing as a ‘‘ cripple,” 


sith its wings creased and stunted in such a | 


sinner as to render it useless for tha collection. 
It is worth while to make the attempt, how- 
eer, for even if unsuccessfal in rearing it, the 
cllector will have a good opportunity for notic- 
ivy the curious sound produced by the creature 
vten distarbed or annoyed, 

The perfect insect is also noted for its power 


o! utteriag a shrill squeak, something like that | 


éamouse, which is thought to be produced by 


tiefriction of the palpi, or ‘‘ feelers,” with the | 


yotescis, Owing to the possession of this 
aries property the death’s-head is looked upon 
Fh great awe by the uneducated classes, who 
saider it as a being possessed of supernatural 


overs, and therefore to be destroyed whenever | 


nyone can be found of sufficient boldness to 
xtthe sentence into execution. 

In the South of Europe the death’s-head is 
ud to be an accomplished robber of the bee- 


auls, creeping into the hives, and sucking the | 


wcey from the cells by means of the short, 
tat proboscis, the aggrieved bees meanwhile, 
ome unexplained reason, allowing the 
wiler to eat his fill, although they could easily 
tng him to death. 

When preserved for the cabinet this insect is 
ther apt to ‘‘go greasy,” and should therefore 
2 carefully stuffed before it is placed on the 
eting- board. 

The Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk (Jfacroglossa 
oabyliformis), which is shown at Fig, 3, is not 
‘ommon insect, but is to bo taken, according 
» Dr. Knaggs, in the month of May, while 
wvering over the flowers of the bugle and the 
xzel robin in the bright sunshine. The Broad- 

ied Bee Hawk (Mf. fuciformis) is to be 
ibn in the same way, chiefly in the South of 
‘and; while AL bombyliformis is generally 
aod in the northern counties, 

Until very lately these bee-hawks were 
kaght to connect the sphinges with the 
aavings, which were placed next upon the 
s.and which are represented in our Plate by 
we Thrift Clearwing (Sesia philanthiformis) at 
& 4, and the Hornet Clearwing (S. bembect- 
vas) at Fig. 5. But now naturalists are 
‘caning to tell us that the clearwings are 
‘ute out of place in-their present position, and 
at they onght in reality to be situated among 
* micro-lepidoptera, to which they truly be- 
. Whether this be the case or not we must, 
2€ sake of convenience, treat them as form- 
“the next family to that of the sphinges. 
lie first of the two species depicted in the 
‘xe, namely, the Thrift Clearwing, has only 
~anoticed as a British insect in the course of 
» last few years, and is found chiefly at Tor- 
‘yand in the Isle of Man. It should be 

tel for among the clusters of the food-plant, 

lly in those which have a dried and 
od appearance. For as the larva feeds 
the stems of the plant, it is sure to 
it them to shrivel and fade, and thus give a 
<0 its whereabouts. 

Tie Hornet Clearwing (S. bembcciformis) is a 
‘commoner species, and would probably be 
‘a mach more frequently even than it is but 
*s resemblance to the insect after which it is 
al. Even when at rest it is not very easy 
~ognise it as a moth, and when upon the 
‘ax there are few indeed who would not take 
“one of the stinging hymeuoptera. 
larva, which feeds within the twign of 
er, tarms to a pupa in May, the perfect 
ppearing towards the end of the {ollow- 
= month, 

“tt we have, at Fig. 6, the Wood Leopard 
‘t (Zeuxera a@sculi), which is also a wood- 
insect in its early stages, the caterpillar 
upon the solid wood of elm and various 
tes, Yet it seems to do no particular 
xe, and Mr, Newman tells us that he has 


even noticed that those trees which had been 
attacked by the insect bore more abundantly 
than others which were untouched. 

The chrysalis is furnished with a curious con- 
trivance for moving along the burrow made by 
it when a caterpillar. The edges of each seg- 
ment are furnished with a series of tiny hooks, 
so that by alternately lengthening and contract- 
ing the body the creature can wriggle along 
with considerable speed. This curious property 
is generally made use of just before the perfect 
insect is about to emerge, when the pupa makes 
its way to the mouth of the burrow in order 
that the imago may veach the air with as little 
trouble as possible. ‘The empty pupa-cases may 
often be found projecting from the tunnels, just 
as they were left when the perfect insect made 
its exit. 

This is a common insect, and may be found 
resting upon tree-trunks in the early morning, 
or upon gas-lamps at night, those taken in the 
latter manner being generally males. 

At Fig. 7 we have one of the handsomest of 
the day-flying moths, namely, the Six-spotted 
Burnet (Zygana filipendula), which is common 
in most parts of the country. It is very abun- 
dant in a certain tield near Darenth Wood, and 
the effect produced by the sight of hundreds of 
these insects flitting past one in the sunshine, 
or resting upon the flowers, is something to 
be remembered. 

Wherever the moth is to be seen the curious 
shuttle-shaped cocoons are also to be found, fas- 
tened firmly to the grass-stems in the’ neigh- 
bonrhood. If possible, a number of these should 
be collected, as the insect is rather prone to 
vary, specimens being sometimes taken in which 
the crimson colour of the spots and the hinder 

ings is replaced by a rich orange. 

The Crimson-speckled (Deiopeia yulchella), 
shown at Fig. 8, is unfortunately as rare as it is 
beautiful, and until 1871, indeed, was repre- 
sented, we believe, only in the famous collection 
of Mr. Doubleday, and in that of the British 
Museum. In the autumn of that year, how- 
ever, several specimens were taken, and since 
then scarcely a season has ed without the 
capture of one or more examples being recorded. 
Still, however, it is @ very scarce species, and 
the collector who meets with it will be forturtate 
indeed. It is a day-flyer, and should be looked 
for in stubble-fields. 

An almost equally beautiful insect is the 
Scarlet Tiger (Callimorpha dominula), which, 
unlike the preceding, is by no means uncommon. 
It is rather local, however, but is generally to 
be found wherever the hound’s-tongue occurs, 
that plant being the food of the larva. In cap- 
tivity, however, the insect may be reared upon 
nettle. 

At Fig. 10 we have, perhaps, the best-known 
of all our British moths, namely, the Tiger 
(Chelonia caja), the caterpillar of which, under 
the title of ‘‘ woolly bear,” is familiar to almost 
every dweller in the country. In some seasons 
almost every patch of the dumb-nettle will have 
four or five larve feeding upon it, their large 
hairy bodies rendering them very conspicuous 
objects. 

‘Notwithstanding the extreme abundance of 
the insect, it is well worth while to breed a 


quantity of these caterpillars, for a number of | 


varieties are almost sure to be found among the 
perfect insects when they make their appear- 
ance. Sometimes the moth is almost wholly 
black ; in other cases the cream-colour of the 
markings upon the fore wings largely predomi- 
nates, scarcely a trace of brown being visible ; 
while the hind wings, perhaps, may be almost 
entirely destitute of spots. And, moreover, ex- 
cept by breeding, it is not very easy to obtain 
perfect specimens, almost every example taken 
at large being more or less damaged. 

With these larvee, as with all others of a hairy 
nature, care must be taken that the food is quite 
dry before being placed in the brecding-cage. 
If this precaution be not taken, a kind of fungus 
generally attacks the caterpillar, after which, 
in the words of Dr. Knaggs, ‘‘it is all up with 


| them.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1882 
AND 1883. 


nn 


r the following table we have taken twenty 

of the leading schools in the cricket world 
and compared their first elevens one with 
another, showing the number of matches played, 
the number of wins and losses, the total runs 
obtained during the season in those matches, and 
the general average of the members of each team. 
This tabular form, which we believe is here for 
the first time adopted, has many advantages, and 
by it, had the school matches been played solely 
with schools, it would have been possible to get 
at the relative strengths, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this was not the case, as during 1882 a 
great increaze took place on the number of 
engagements with travelling teams. In some 
ways this is not a good feature of modern school 
cricket, for, though one or two such matches are 
desirable as bringing the eleven into contact 
with players of reputation, the bulk of the work 
done by boy teams should be between school 
and school, and in the summary of results inter- 
school matches should be worked out separately 
and treated as the only test of merit. 


Matches. 3 

5 

glial. 4 

Ri gilala 

ele /8| & 
‘Ardingley .. | 12 | 9 2 | 3110 
Charterhouse .. 15 4 10 1920 
Cheltenham 12 6 4 2005 
Clifton .. 9 2 4 1770 
Durham... 1 7 3 952 
Eton . iL 1 5 2082 
Fettes .. 13 5 5 1501 
Halileybury 8 3. 3 1639 
Harrow . 9 3 3 1648. 
Loretto . 16 7 6 1964 
Malvern 4 3 8 2248 
Marlborough 8 4 8 1262 
Repton .. pos 4 7 1818 
Rossall . | 16 5 7 1990 
Rugby | ‘jo | 1 6 | 17 
Shrewsbury 10 2 5 850 
Uppingham 7 3 2 1460 
Welli or 13 4 4 1136 
Wincheates’ “| 20 | 8 | 2 | fos 

Vinchest 
y _—___—___|—_|__— 

228 | 83 89 | 33489 


Among the twenty schools hero given 223 
matches were played, realising 33,439 runs to 
the school teams, or an average of, say, 150 runs 
per match. In these matches 220 players were 
engaged, and their general average was 14 runs 
per innings each. Of these 223 matches, 83 
were won, 89 lost, and 51 drawn. The first in 
alphabetical order—and, as it happens, in point 
of success—was Ardingley, whose record has of 
late years been trnly sensational. Of their 12 
matches-9 were won, and their only draw was 
that against the M.C.C. and Ground—only pre- 
vented by time from being a victory. The 
individual averages are quite curiosities. Bettes- 
worth, on 12 innings, had an average of 93 ; 
Braun,.on 14 innings, one of 54; Newham, on 
13 innings, one of 46. And the bowling record 
ran 46 wickets for 7 runs apiece, 41 wickets for 
9 runs, etc.—most satisfac! petformances 
even against mediocre players, which the .Ard- 
ingley antagonists would seem not to be. 

Charterhouse lost all the school matches, and 
had a very unsatisfactory season. Cheltenham 
beat Clifton, principally through Page’s bowl- 
ing—whose season average, by the way, comes 
out at 79 wickets for 8 runs. Clifton easily beat 
Sherborne, Mapleton claiming 137 out of 290. 
Eton won only one match—that against tho 
Free Foresters. Fettes won the Blairlodge, 
Craigmount, and Glenalmond matches. Hailey- 
bury lost the Wellington match by a wicket. 
Harrow won but three matches ; that against 
Eton ended in a draw, and on July 13th the 
rival blues are again to make an effort to get 
ahead of the 25 tieat which they stand. Loretto 
beat Rossall, and drew against Fettes. Malvern 
lost the Repton match by 77 runs. Marl- 


| borough won both the. Rugby and Cheltenhau: 


544 
matches.. Repton drew the Uppingham .match 
nd won that against Malvern. Kossall beat 
Shrewsbury by over a hundred runs, and lost 
zainst Loretto by over a hundred and seventy. 
Rugby. won, only one match—that against Uni- 


versity College, Oxford. Shre 
eounty by 13 runs, but lost th 
with Rossall. 
but drew the Repton engagement. Wellington 
wor both the Charterhouse and’ Haileybury 
matches. Westminster triumphed over Chart 


annual match 


+ 207 runs—thanks principally to Hig- 

ried out his bat for 171. Winchester 

beat-Eton by an innings and 20 runs, Fuller’s 
46 being top score for the winners. Nicholls’s 
bowling proved too much for the Etonians ; he 


bowled 11 wickets and caught 2 off his own 
bowling and 3 off Swayne’s, and thus assisted 
the downfall of 16 out of 20, a very fair per- 
centage. 
Of the matches played by the schools against 
the M.C.C. teams, the Bradfield one is notice- 


able for the smallness of the score, the college 
only compiling 25 and 3 Lancing distin- 
guished itself by an innings of only 46, and 13 
of those were extras. Eastbourne amassed 74, 
and for. 9 wickets the M.C.C. got 500! Dul- 
wich, Repton, and Bedford were overmatched, 
but Brighton and Tonbridge drew very favour- 
ably against their powerful opponents. Eton 
received a severe defeat, but both Harrow and 
Winchester drew to the disadvantage of the 
club. The drawn match against Felsted was 
remarkable for the batting of Stevens, who 
scored 103 out of 145, that against Epsom for 
the batting of Black and A. H. Grace, the latter 
of whom carried out his bat in both innings. 
The highest school innings of the year was 
Westminster's 306 against Charterhouse: the 
lowest, among the great schools, Rossall’s 11 
against Loretto. In this match Rossall had 
eleven ducks’-eggs on the score-sheet ! . Failing 
to score, however, is no test of fitness ; even 
the renowned Australians made over a hundred 
eggs amongst them during their tour, Boyle 
and Spofforth scoring 13 each, and even Mur- 
doch being chargeable with &. a 
Judged by the averages—excepting the Ard- 
ingley phenomena already mentioned—Higgins, 
of Westminster, was ‘best batsman, with 48, 
Hawkins, of Wellington, and Key, of Clifton, 
coming next with 42. The first of the 30’s 
is Cobb, of Winchester, with 38; of the 20's, 
we have Hugessen, of Eton, and Ruggles-Brise, 
of Winchester, each with 28; Greenway,’ of 
Cheltenham, and Turner, of Uppingham, with 
27; Brutton, of Durham, with.26 ; Pemberton, 
of Eton, with 25; Brain, of Clifton, with 24; 
and Bailey, of Haileybury, Blair, of Loretto, 
and Orford, of Uppingham, with 22. Brutton; 
of Durham, has a bowling average .of 4 
wicket ; Nicholls, of Winchester, and Page, of 
Cheltenham, of 8; Berry, Blair, and Latham, 
of Loretto, of 7, 8, and 9; and Turner, of 
Uppingham, of 9—all seven as good school 
bowlers as could be wished. - woe 
There were hardly so many scores over a hun- 
dred in school matches as there were in 1881, 
and more than a fair proportion of these were 
gained by masters playing in school clevens—a 
practice which has doubtless good: reasons for 
its existence, but which at.the same time is 
rather prejudicial to the comparative value of 
the team’s statistics. Surely in all cases where 
the score is not gained by a pupil of the school 
some distinguishing mark should be placed 
against it. Jn‘these days masters are not all 
reverends, but’ nearly all schoolboys—at least, 
in school matches—are esquires !_ The best form 
is, of course, for the names to have neither prefix 
nor affix, but then the confusion is worse con- 
founded, and the question of ‘‘ boy’s score or 
man’s score ” has to be answered from the inner 
consciousness of the uninitiated reader. It is 
hardly fair, say, for ‘‘J. Watsaname” to 
in the century list for 280 for ‘“ Mantelpiece 
College v. Whippersnapper School,” and be 
mistaken by ninety-nine lads out of a hundred 
for a schoolboy like themselves, when the said 
Watsaname was a bright particular star in 
‘Varsity team a dozen years ago. 
(To be continued.) 


Uppingham beat the M.C.C., ° 
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LATIN VERSE.—You play “Go-bang” very much the 
same as you do “ Noughts and Crosses,” agreeing be- 
forehand as to how many counters you have to get in 
a row. The number usually selected is five. You 
can start anywhere on the board, and put down your 
counters alternately with your opponent, 


SELF HELP.—A letter addressed to the ‘“ Registrar, 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, 3, w.,” will 
procure you the information you want. 


really means the “ Western Land.” Erin is a cor- 
ruption of Eri-innis, the ‘‘ west island.” Erin, lerne, 
Ternia, Ouernia, and Juverna, are all the same word 
differently spelt. 


E. A. PHELPS. —The rallway code is— 


. For “caution,” green ; 
For ‘‘ danger,” red ; 
For ‘‘right” show white, 
And go ahead. 


A. P1pER.—It is necessary to slacken only the first vio- 
lin string if the instrument is frequently used. If 
the violin is put by for a time the second string will 
occasionally break, owing to changes of temperature. 


DoNALD McBarn.—Epiphapy is ‘‘the time of appear- 
ance” (epi-phaino), referring to the visit of the Wise 
Men. Septuagesima, etc., refer to the number of 
days before Easter. 


C. Y.—The Model Ship was presented with the part for 
September last year. 


RALPH.--Civil Service Examination Papers can be ob- 

“ tained direct from the Queen’s Printers, or through 
any publisher. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has a 
‘book of them. You will-find them in the annual 
report. : 

HUNTER and TRAPPER SETH. — “Wild Adventures 
Round the Pole” began in No. 142, - 


QUININE.—Apply to the Director, Army Medical De- 
: partment, 8.W. You must have passed the ordinary 
ospital course. ‘ 

E. G. BAYFoRD.—The ‘Field Naturalist’s Handbook” 
is published by Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

_ You might as well try to square the circle. You are 
simply wasting your time; the statement is a well- 
known fact, and its truth has been recognised for 
ages. ff oe 

F. G. B.—We are indeed glad to hear that you have 

_ “succeeded in making a very fair and d-toned 
violin” from our articles, as we must confess that it 
is by no means an easy thing todo. Violin-making 
requires much patience and ingenuity. 


Lacopvus Scoricus.—Write to the librarian of the Ad- 
vocates’ Library. Apply for admission, and: state 
what: you want to study. -See all the books on the 

- subject, and choose the one that will suit you the 
best, and get it through your bookseller. There are 
well-known books on British Birds by Morris, Bree, 
Harting, Wharton, Montagy, Yerrell, etc., etc. 
You would find a it deal of information in the 

- “ Proceedings” of the Zoological Society. 


| SinBap.—1. The place in a yacht's mast at which the 


crosstrees cross, and to which the shrouds run, is 
called the ‘“‘heunds.” 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, etc. Don't 
know. We are not good’ at conundrums. Please 
don’t write any more. You are too liberal with the 
ink. Cuneiform is plainness itself compared to your 
“hurrid scwawl.” 


F.M.—Yes. You can take any of our pictures and 
use them for shadow shows, 


j 
i 


1 
1 


OIL PAINTER.—1, Asphalt varnish is the best for stop- 

ping out magic-lantern alides. You had better bay 
it. It is made by bviling coal-tar till it hardens 
quickly in thin layers, and then adding lumps of 
asphalt. 2. Cut your mounts on glass. 


H. BARTON.—We never heard of the book. Ward and 
Lock’s ‘‘ Every Man his own Mechanic” costs seven 
shillings and sixpence, and can be got through any 
beaks ni Hels very unlikely that there would be 

wo books wi! e same title, particulari 
that title is a long one, = seals 


PRIMROSE.—The stick is the mahl-stick or rest-stick! 
See any catalogue issued by an artist's colourman 
Your card was addressed simply “ Editor of Bor’ 
OWN PAPER ;” it came to hand all right, but shoul 
you write again it would be Letter for the conve 
nience of the postal authorities, if you cannot fin 
room for the name of the street, to at least pu 
“London” in the address. Even ‘ England” woul 

ve the postmsster some inkling of the intend 
estination of your letter. 


INTENDING MEDICAL P: 
the College of Phy: 
a doctor by courtesy, 
title. 


D. U.—Prout’s elastic glue is a well-known pre] 
‘tion for fixing bicycle tyres, but perhaps Loudon" 
“ gutta percha cement" is now more fasbionabk 
You can get eitherat any bicycle shop or indiarubbe 
warehouse. The secret in using them successfully! 
to make the felloe of the wheel hot, and spread th 
melted cement very eval. The slower the cemen 
cools the longer it will last. The price is from 
penny to sixpence per stick. 

W. P. B—The badgis of the Highland Clans wet 
given in No. 180. The MacGregors were outlawed { 
1603, and reinstated in 1661. ‘they were out both { 
the Fifteen and Forty-five. 

MUSICUS.--We should be glad to hear from any of ot 
readers who have successfully removed ink rail 


— A licentiate o 
8 of Edinburgh or London t 
He has no legal right to th 


from pianoforte keys, as we know of no really sati 
factory. method of duing 0. 


Towa and Others.—1. Make the cardhoard model of th 
engine the size we gave. If you succeed, take th 
measurements from your own model, and you ca 
make a larger or smaller one of any aize you lik 

. 2. Fretwork tools can now be obtained from at 
respectable ironmonger. You will find full parti 
lars as to pattern-bouks, ete., in back numbers. 
No. 140, ete. 


ANx10Us ENQUIRER.—With the present volume 
have given a coloured plate with each Monthly Paj 
except two, these having two plates—one coloure| 
and one black-and-white. | 


JumBo.—Admiral of the Fleet, admiral, vice-admira 
rear-admiral, captain, commander, lisutenant, mi 
shipman. - : 


J. W. Hott.—A ‘Student's Guide to the Bar,” sold t 
all the law booksellers, will give you full particular 
We do not give details, as changes.are constant) 
being made, and information on such matters gain¢ 
from back numbers would mislead our readers. 


SHINER.—We do not know, but the latest thing 
French polishes is—mix one part of paraffin wax wi 
five parts of paraffin oil, coat the wood with it, leat 

- it alone for twenty-four hours, and then rub it ¢ 
briskly with a piece of flannel. ae 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—Stay on land. If you go tos 
in search of “liberty” you will be woefully di 
appointed. 

A GALLANT BANDSMAY.~Leave your cornet alon 
There is a vast difference between ‘‘silvering” 

- thing and “‘quicksilvering” it. 


SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1883. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


TWICE BOUGHT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


W's considerable difficulty Betty 

Bevan succeeded in deciphering the 
tremulous scrawl which Tom Brixton had 
written on the piece of birch-bark. It ran 
somewhat as follows :— 

“This is probably the last letter that I, 
Tom Brixton, shall ever write, (I put down 
my name here in case I should not finish 
it.) Oh, dearest mother! what would I 
not now give to unsay all the hard things 
I have ever said to you, and to undo all 
the evil Ihave done. But this cannot be. 


“The pony went heels over head upon the plain, and its rider shot into the aif.” 


o 


46 


‘Twice bought!’ It is strange how these 
words run in my mind. I was condemned 
to death at the gold-fields—my comrades 
bought me off. Fred—dear Fred—who 
has been true and faithful to the last, re- 
minded me that I had previously been 
bought with the blood of Jesus—that I 
have been twice bought / I think he put 
it in this way to fix my obstinate spirit on 
the idea, and he has succeeded. The 
thought has been burned in upsn my soul 
as with fire. I am very, very weak—dying, 
I fear, in the forest, and alone! .. . How 
my mind seems to wander! I have slept 
since writing the last sentence, and dreamed 
of food! . Curious mixing of ideas! I also 
dreamed of Betty Bevan. Ah, sweet girl! 
if this ever meets your eye, believe that I 
loved you sincerely. It is well that I should 
die, perhaps, for I have been a thief, and 
would not ask your hand now even if I 
might. I would not sully it with a touch 
of mine, and I could not expect you to 
believe in me after I tell you that I not 
only robbed Gashford, but also Fred—my 
chum Fred—and gambled it all away, and 
drank away my reason almost at the same 
time. . . . Ihave slept again, and dreamed 
of water this time—bright, pure, crystal 
water—s arkling and gushing in the sun- 
shine. Oh God! how I despised it once, 
and how I long for it now! I am too 
weak and wandering, mother, to think 
about religion now. But why should I? 
Your teaching has not been altogether 
thrown away; it comes back like a great 
flood while I lie here dreaming and trying 
to write. The thoughts are confused, but 
the sense comes home. All is easily summed 
up in the words you once taught me, ‘I am 
@ poor sinner, and nothing at all, but 
Jesus Christ is all in all.’ Not sure that I 

uote rightly. No matter, the sense is 

ere also. And yet it seems—it is—such 
@ mean thing to sin away one’s life and 
ask for pardon only at the end—the very 
end! But the thief on the cross did it; 
why not I? Sleep—is it sleep? may it not 
be slowly-approahing death P—hag over- 
powered me again. I have been attempting 
to read this. I seem to have mixed things 
somehow. It is sadly confused—or my 
mind is. A burning thirst consumes 
me—and—TI think I hear water running ! 
I will—” : 

Here the letter ended, abruptly. 

“No doubt,” murmured Betty, as she 
let the piece of bark fall on the table and 
clasped her hands over her eyes, ‘‘ he rose 
and tried to reach the water, Praise God 
that there is hope!” , 

She sat for a few seconds in profound 
silence, which was broken by Paul and his 
friends re-entering the tent. 

“It’s all arranged, Betty,” he said, 
taking down an ald rifle which hung 
above the door; ‘‘old Larkins has agreed 
to look arter’ my ‘claim and take care of 
you, lass, while -we’re away.” : 

“T shall need no one to take care of-me.” 

“Ah! so you think, for you’re as brave 
as youre good; but—I think otherwise. 
So he'll look arter you.” 

“Indeed he won’t, father!” returned 
Betty, smiling, ‘‘ because I intend that you 
shall look after me.” 

“Impossible, girl! I'm going to sarch 
for Tom Brixton, you see, along .with 
Mister Fred an’ Flinders, so I can’t stop 
here with you.” 

“But I am going too, father!” 

«Bat—but we can’t wait for you, my 
good girl,” returned Paul, with a per- 
plexed look; ‘‘ we're all ready to start, an’ 
there ain’t a hoss for you exce»t the poor 
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critters that Tolly Trevor brought wi’ him, 
an’, you know, they need rest very badly.” 

“Well, well, go off, father; I won't 
delay you,” said Betty; ‘‘and don’t dis- 
turb Tolly, let him sleep, he needs it, poor 
I will take care ef him and his 


That Tolly required rest was very ob- 
vious, for he lay sprawling on the deer- 
skin couch just as he had flung himself 
down, buried in the profoundest sleep he 
had perhaps ever experienced since his 
career in the wilderness began. 

After the men had gone off, Betty Bovan 
—who was by that time better known 
among the young diggers whose souls were 
poetical as the Rose of Oregon, and among 
the matter-of-fact ones as the Beautiful 
Nugget—conducted herself in a manner 
that would have increased the admiration 
of her admirers, if they had seen her, and 
awakened their curiosity also. First of 
all she went out to the half-ruined log-hut 
that served her father for a stable, and 
watered, fed, and rubbed down the horse 
and pony which Tolly had brought, in a 
manner that would have done credit toa 
regular groom. Then, returning to the 
tent, she arranged and packed a couple of 
saddle-bags with certain articles of cloth- 


ing, as well as biscuits, dried meat, and. 


other provisions. Next she cleaned and 
prt in order a couple of revolvers, a bowie 
ife, and o small hatchet; and ultimately, 
having made sundry other mysterious pre- 
parations, she lifted the curtain which 
ivided the tent into two parts, and entered 
her own private apartment. There, after 
reading her nightly portion of God’s Word 
and committing herself, and those who 
were out searching in the wilderness for the 
lost man, to His care, she lay down with 
her clothes on and almost instantly fell 
into a slumber as profound as that which 
had already overwhelmed Tolly. As. for 
that exhausted little fellow, he did not 
move during the whole night, save once, 
when an adventureus insect of the earwi; 
type walked across his ruddy cheek bad 
upper lip and looked up his nose. Thero 
are sensitive portions of the human frame 
which may not be touched with impunity. 
The sleeper sneezed, blew the earwig out 
of existence, rolled over on his back, flung 
his arms wide open, and, with his mouth 
in the same condition, spent the remainder 
of the night in motionless repose. 

The sun was well up next morning, and 
the miners of Simpson’s Gully-were all 
busy, up to their knees in mud and gold, 
when Betty Bevan awoke, sprang up, ran 
into the outer apartment of her tent, and 
gazed admiringly at Tolly’s face. A band 
of audacious and enrly flies wore tickling 


| it and: causing the features to twitch, but 


they could not waken the sleeper. Betty 
gazed only for a moment with an amused 
expression, and then shook the boy some- 
what vigorously. 

“Come, Tolly, rise!” 

“Oh! d-on’-t b-borrer.” 

“But I must bother. Wake up, I say. 
Fire!” 

At the last word the boy sat up and 
gazed idiotically. 

“Hallo! Betty—my dear Nugget—is 
that you? Why, where am I?” 

“‘ Your body is here,” said Betty, laugh- 
ing. ‘When your mind comes to the 
same place I’ll talk to you.” 

“I'm all here now, Betty; so go ahead,” 
said the boy, with a hearty yawn as he 
arose and stretched himself. ‘‘Oh! I re- 
member now all about it. Where is your 
father P” 


‘I will tell you presently, but first let | 
me know what you mean by calling me 
Nugget.” 

«Why, don’t you know? It’s the name 
the men give you everywhere—one of the 
names at least—the Beautiful Nugget.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Nogeet, with 
a laugh and blush ; ‘‘ very impudent of the 
men; and, pray, if this is one of the names, 
what may the others be?” 

“ There’s only one other that I know of— 
the Rose of Oregon. But come, it’s not 
fair of you to screw my secrets out o’ me 
when I’m only half awake; and you 
haven’t yet told me where Paul Bevan is.” 

“‘T'll tell you that when I seo you busy 
with this pork pie,” returned the Rose. 
“TI made it myself, so you ought to find it 
good. Be quick, for 1 have work for you 
to do, and there is no time to lose. Conteut 
yourself with a cold breakfast for once.” 

‘‘ Humpbh ! as if I hddn’t contented my- 
self with cold breakfasts hundreds of 
times. Well, it is a good pie, Now— 
about Paul?” 

“He has gone away with Mr. Westly 
and Flinders to search for Mr. Brixton.” 

“‘What! without me?” exclaimed Tolly, 
overturning his chair as he started up aud 
pushed his plate from him. 

“Yes, without you, Tolly; I advised him 
not to awake you.” 

“It’s tho unkindest thing you’ve ever 
done to me,” returned the boy, scarcely 
able to restrain his tears at the disappoint- 
ment. ‘How can they know where to 
search for him without me to guide them ? 
Why didn’t you let them waken me?” 

“You forget, Tully, that my father 
knows every inch of these woods and 
plains for at least fifty miles round the 
old house they have blown up; and, as to 
waking you, it would have heen next to 
impossible to have done so, you were so 
tired, and you would have been quite 
unable to keep your eyes open. Besicdes, 
I had a little plan of my own which I 
want you to help me to carry out. Go ou 
with your breakfast and I'll explain.” 

The boy sat down to his meal again 
without speaking, but with a look of much 
curiosity on his expressive face. 

“You know, without my telling you,” 
continued Betty, ‘that I, like my father, 
have a considerable knowledge of this part 
of the country, and of the ways of Indians 
and miners, and, from what you have told 
me, coupled with what father has said, I 
think it Yixely that the Indians have carried 

oor T—Mr. Brixton I mean—through the 
Tone Gap rather than by the plains—” 

“So I would have said, had they con- 
sulted me,” interrupted the boy, with an 
offended air. " 

‘Well, but,” continued Betty, ‘‘ they 
would neither have consulted you nor me, 
for father has a very decided will, you 
know, and a belief in his own judgment— 
which is quite right, of course, only I can- 
not help differing from him on this occa- 
sion—” 

“No more can I,” growled Tolly, dab- 
bing his fork into the pie at a tempting 
piece of pork. 

“80, you see, I’m going to take the big 
horse you brought here and ride round by 
the Long Gap to sec if I’m right, and I 
want you to go with me on the pony and 
take care of me.” 

Tolly Trevor felt his heart swell with 
gratification at the idea of his being the 
chosen protector of the Rose of Oregon— 
the Beautiful Nugget; selected by herself, 
too. Nevertheless his good sense partially 
subdued his vanity on the point. 


“Bat I say,” he remarked, looking up 
with a half-serious expression, ‘‘d'you 
think that you and I are a sufficient party 
to make a good fight if we are attacked by 
Redskins? You know, your father will 
hold me responsible for carrying you off 
into the midst of danger in this fashion.” 

“T don’t mean to fight at all,” returned 
Betty, with a pleasant laugh, ‘and I will 
free you from all responsibility ; so, have 
done, now, and come hlong.” j 

“It’s so good,” eaid Tolly, looking as 
though he were loth to quit the pork pie, 
“but, come, I’m your man. Only, don’t 
you think it would be as well to get up a 
good fighting party among the young 
miners to go with us? They'd only be too 
‘happy to take service under the Beautiful 
Nugget, you know.” : 

“Tolly,” exclaimed the Nugget, with 
more than her wonted firmness, ‘if you 
are to take service under me you must learn 
to obey without question. Now, go and 
saddle the horses. The big one for me, the 
pony for yourself. Put the saddle-bags 
on the horse, and be quick.” 

There was a tone and manner about the 
usually quiet and gentle girl which sur- 
prised and quite overawed little Trevor, so 
that he was reduced at once to an obedient 
and willing slave. Indeed he was rather 
glad than otherwige that Betty had de- 
clined to listen to his suggestion about the 
army of young diggers—which an honest 
doubt as to his own capacity to fight and 
conquer all who might chance to come in 
his way had induced him to make—while he 
was by no means unwilling to undertake, 
single-handéd, any duties his fair conductor 
should require of him. 

In a few minutes, therefore, the steeds 
-were brought round to the door of the 
tent, where Betty already stood cquipped 
for the journey. ; 

Our fair readers will not, we trust, be 
prejudiced against the Rose of Oregon 
when we inform them that she had 
adopted man’s attitude in riding. Her 
costume was arranged very much after the 
pattern of the Indian women's dress— 
namely, a close-fitting body, a short wool- 
len skirt Tonehing & little below the knees, 
and blue cloth leggings in continuation. 
‘These latter were cegantly wrought with 
coloured silk thread, and the pair of moc- 
asins which covered her small feet were 
simifarly dynamented. A little ‘cloth cap, 
in shape teadibling that of ‘a cavalry 


foraging cap, but without ornaments, | 


graced her head, from beneath which her 
wavy hair tumbled in luxuriant curls on 
her shoulders, and, as Tolly' was wont: to 
remark, looktd, after itself anyhow. -Such 
a costume was ‘ell adapted to the mascu- 
line position on hotseback, as well as to 
the conditions of a land'in which no roads, 
but much undérwood, existed. 

‘Beyan’s tent having“beén pitched nedr 
the outskirts of Simpson’s Camp, the 
maiden and her gallant protector had no 
difficulty in quitting it unobserved. Riding 
slowly at first, to avoid attracting attention 
aswell as to pick their steps more easily 
over the somewhat rugged ground near 
the camp, they soon reached the edge of 
an extensive plain, at the extremity of 
which a thin purple line indicated a range 
of: hills. Here Tolly Trevor, unable to 
restrain his joy at the prospect of adven- 
ture before him, uttered a war-whoop, 
brought his switch down smartly on the 

ony’s flank, and shot away over the plain 
like a wild creature. 

The air was bracing, the prospect was 
fair, the sunshine was bright. No wonder 
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that the obedient pony, forgetting for the 
moment the fatigues of the past, and 
strong in the enjoyment of the previous 
night’s rest and supper, went over the 
ground at a pace that harmonised with its 
young rider's excitement ; and no wonder 
that the obstinate horse was inclined to 
emulate the pony, and stretched its long 
legs into a wild gallop, encouraged thereto 
by Tegel, on its beck: oe 
e gallop was ere long pressed to racing 
speed, and there is no cay when the 
young pair would have pulled up had they 
not met with a sudden check by the pony 
putting his foot into a badger-hole. The 
result was frightfal to witness, though 
trifling in result. The pony went heels 
over head upon the plain like a rolling 
wheel, and its rider shot into the air like a 
stone from a catapult. Describing a mag- 
nificent curve, and coming down head 
foremost, Tolly would then and there have 
ended his career if he had not fortunately 
dro: into a thick bush, which broke his 
fall instead of his neck, and saved him. 
Indeed, excepting several ugly scratches, 
he was none the worse for the misad- 
venture. 
Poor horrified Betty attempted to pull 


up, but the obstinate horse had got the bit | 


in his teeth and declined, so that when 
Tolly had scrambled out of the bush she 


was barely visible in the far distance, | 


heading towards the blue hills. 

“Hallo!” was her protector’s anxious 
remark as he gazed at the flying fair one. 
Then, without another word, he leaped on 
the pony and went after her at full speed, 
quite regardless of recent experience. 

The blue hills had become green hills, 
and the Long Gap was almost reached, be- 
fore the obstinate horse suffered itsclf to 
be reined in—probably because it was get- 
ting tired. Soon afterwards the pony 
came panting up. 

“You're not hurt, I hope ?”’ said Betty, 
anxiously, as Tolly came alongside. 

“Oh no, All right,” replied the boy; 
“but, I say, what a run you have given 
me! Why didn’t you wait for me?” 

‘* Ask that of the horse, Tolly.” 

“What! Did he bolt with you?” 

“Traly he did. I never before rode such 
a stubborn brute. My efforts to check it 
were useless, a3 it had the bit in its teeth, 
and I did my best, for I was terribly 


how you escap 
a flight.” 

“<Tt was the bush saved me, Betty. But, 
I say, we seem to be nearing a wildish sort 
of place.” 

“Yes; this is the Long Gap,” returned 
the girl, flinging back her curls and look- 
ing round. ‘It cuts right through the 
range here, and becomes much wilder and 
more difficult to traverse on horseback 
farther on.” 

“‘ And what d’ye mean to do, Betty?” in- 
quired the boy as they rode at a foot pace 
towards the opening, which seemed like 
dark portal to the hills. ‘Suppose you 
discover that the Redskins have carried 
Tom Brixton off in this direction, what 
then? You and I won't be able to rescue 
him, you know.” 

“True, Tolly. If I find that they have 
taken him this way I will ride straight to 


father’s encampment—he told me before ; 


starting where he intends to sleep to-night, 
so I shall easily find .him—tell him what 
we have discovered, abd lead him back 
here.” ; 

“‘And suppose you -don’t find that the 
Redskins have come this way,” rejoined 


Tolly, after a doubtful shake of his head, 
‘*what then?” 

““Why, then I shall return to our tent 
and leave father and Mr. Westly tq hunt 
them down.” 

*‘And suppose,” continued Tolly—but 
Tolly never finished the supposition, for at 
that moment two painted Indians sprang 
from the bushes on either side of the 
narrow track, and, almost before the riders 
could realise what had happened, the boy 
found himself on his back with a savage 
hand at his thro.t, and the girl found her- 
self on the ground with the hand of 2 
grinning savage on her shoulder. 

Tolly Trevor struggled manfully, but, 
alas! also boyishly, for though his spirit 
was strong his bodily strength was small 
—at least, as compared with that of the 
savage who held him. Yes, Tolly struggled 
like a hero. He beheld the Rose of Oregon 
taken captive, and his blood boiled! He 
bit, he kicked, he scratched, and he hissed 
with indignation—but it would not do. 

“‘Oh, if you’d only let me up and givo 
me one chance! ” he gasped. 

But the Red man did not consent— 
indeed, he did not understand. Neverthe- 
less, it was obvious that the savage was 
not vindictive, for although Tolly’s teeth 
and fists and toes and nails had wrought 
him some damage, he neither stabbed nor 
scalped the boy. He only choked him into 
a state of semi-unconsciousness, and then, 
turning him on his faco, tied his hands 
behind his back with a deerskin thong. 

Meanwhile the other savage busied him- 
self in examining the saddle-bags of the 
obstinate horse. He did not uppear to 
think it worth while to tie the hands of 
Betty! During the short scuffle between 
his comrade and the boy he had held her 
fast, because she manifested an intention 
to run to the rescue. When that was ended 
he relieved her of the weapons she carried 
and let her go, satisfied, no doubt, that if 
she attempted to run away he could easily 
overtake her, and if she were to attempt 
anything else he could restrain her. 

When, however, Betty saw that Tolly’s 
antagonist meant no harm, she wisely at- 
tempted nothing, but sat down on a fallen 
tree to await the issue. 

The sovages did not keep her long in 
suspense. Tolly’s foe, having bound him, 


i | lifted bim on the back of the pony, and 
anxious about you, and cannot imagine ; 
a broken neck after such | 


then, taking the bridle, quietly led it away. 
At the same time the other savage assisted 
Betty to remount the horse, and, grasping 
the bridle of that obstinate creature, fol- 
lowed his comrade. The whole thing was 
so sudden, so violent, and the result so 
decisive, that the boy looked back at Betty 
and burst into a half-hysterical fit of 
laughter, but the girl did not respond. 

«It’s a serious business, Tolly!” she 
said. 
“So it is, Betty,” he replied. 

Then, pursing his little mouth, and 
gathering his eycbrows into a frown, he 


a ve himself up to meditation, while the 
e P 


dians conducted them into the dark re- 
cesses of the Long Gap. 


(To be contiaued.) 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


CHAPTER XVI.—TRIED FOR PIRACY—DEATH SENTENCE—BOY GREEN AGAIN. 
ig one of the most beautiful of the many ' row to two of our chief heroes—a Spanish | Comoro group of islands, and the residence 


bays that indent the eastern shores of man-o’-war. | of a British consul, speedily and in safety. 
Africa south of the line, and about two But why is she here? and why does the| “Hallo!” Stanley hay cried, as he 
weeks after the events narrated in the pre- | crimson-and-orange flag now float lazily , spied the great black frigate, ‘‘ nobody on 
ceding chapter, three vessels lay at anchor. | over the tall-masted slaver? This is a/ the outlook? What have we here?” 
One we know well, it is the high-pooped question that is soon replied to. In the ‘CA Spaniard, sir, sure enough,” was 
war-dhow Seyd Pasha, not long since a | heat and bustle of action but little look- | Mr. Miller's reply. 
prize to her Majesty’s ship Tonitru, and | out was kept on board the Seyd Pasha,| ‘So it is,” replied Stanley, ‘but our 


still borne on the log of that saucy cruiser and it was not until all was over, and the two nations are friendly, and Spain is under 
under the heading, ‘‘Seyd Pasha, five wreck of the fallen mast cut away, the | treaty to put slavery down as well as we 
guns, piratical slave-dhow, Midshipman dead —of whom there were several—placed | are."’ 

McDermott commander, prize crew, Stan- reverently side by side to await burial, and “She won’t take our prizes away, will 
ley O'Grahame interpreter and second , the injuries of the wounded attended to, | she?” said Mite. 


officer in charge.” | that a large steamer was noticed not two“ That she can’t,” was the reply, ‘not 
The other we also know. Two tall miles distant, and rapidly nearing them. from under tbat flag.” 

masts still pierce the blue of the summer | Stanley had been walking up and down ‘Flags don’t go for much at sea,” said 

sky; the other is gone, and only an un- | the quarter-deck in company with Captain | Mr. Miller, smiling. ‘‘ You see, sir, any 

sightly ragged stump remains. Mite and Mr. Miller. They were con- | ship may hoist any bit o’ bunting she 


The third vessel we have never seen sidering how best they could divide the | pleases, just to suit her own conwenience 
before. She has but newly come on our | crew between the dhow and the new prize | as it were.” 
stage. Alas! ‘she came but to bring sor-|in order to reach Johanna, one of the | ‘True, true,” replied Stanley ; ‘‘ but we 

* Bi have good proof that this is a slaver.” 

‘‘ Not on board her, though, sir. I’ve just 
been all round her decks, above and below, 
and ne’er a bit o’ me can find a westige o’ 
slave about her. She has more bags o’ 
rice than she needs, and conwenience for 
distilling more water than ten times her 
crew could drink; but them proofs ain't 
proofs, sir—leastways they won’t condemn 
sir, unless there’s something else.” 

“An! but that we have,” said Stanley; 
“the letter, Mite, the letter ?”” 

Mite had turned ghastly pale; he stag- 


Zi 
“ “You stand arraigned before us on one of the gravest charges’ that can be brought.” 
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gered and had to clutch at the bulwarks to 
save himself from falling. 

“Speak, Mite; speak quick. You have 
it; you have the letter ’ 

“Call away the dingy, Stan,” replied 
Mite. “I believe it is in the dhow’s 
saloon.” 

Both the dhow and the America, the 
tame the large slaver went by, were still 
hove-to. 

Mite was back again in less than ten 
minutes, 

“Oh! Stanley, it’s lost, the letter is lost,” 
was all he could say. 

“Lost! Then Heaven help us,” cried 
Stanley ; ‘‘ we are lost too.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” said Miller. 

“But I do say it, and I feel it. Though 
L have not been long on this coast, Mr. 
Miller, I have studied all the ins and outs 
of this accursed slave-trade, and you know 
as well as I do that neither Spaniards nor 


Portuguese ever went heart and soul into 
its suppression.” 
“T knows it, sir, I knows it; I’ve been 


over ten years in African waters, and the 
truth has been forced upon me like. The 
Portuguese, you see, sir, make a power o’ 
money out o’ gold-dust and slaves, and 
they don’t like trade interfered with by 
interloping Britishers, as they calls us. 
They—” 

“Yes, yes, my good Mr. Miller, we 
kmow all about it; say no more. The 
question is, what now is best to be done P 

id I not know we are in the right, I 
would look upon this half-wrecked ship as 
a testimony of our treachery and cruelty, 
the villains we hold in irons as ill-treated 
traders, ourselves as pirates, and yonder 
grim stains om the deck and bulwarks as 
the blood of murdered men.” 

“They are Lowering a boat, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Stanley. ‘Miller, you 
must act as interpreter.” 

In the midst of his sorrow and annoyance 
Stanley could not help admiring the work- 
man-like way the boat was handled. She 
was broader in the beam and lower as to 
gunwales, but otherwise she might have 
teen taken for a British man-o’-war's 
whaler, 

Th two minutes more the lieutenant in 
command stood on the quarter-deck, bow- 
ing low with head uncovered to Stanley 
O'Grahame. 

Stanley introduced him to Mite, Captain 
MeDermott, of the prize dhow Seyd 
Pasha, 

The lieutenant drew himself up, and 
ifr one haughty glance at poor Mite, 
who never looked to less advantage, he 
uldressed a few words in Spanish to Mr. 
Miller. 

“T's just as I thought it would be,” 
ssid that worthy sailor to Stanley. ‘ This 
Wasp-waisted son of a sea-cook, with 
cocked hat and swabs, wants to know why 
the ¢aptain and crew of a British prize 
should be wearing the dress of piratical 
Arabs,” _ 

Stanley bit his lip with vexation. 
Everything seemed to be working against 
him 


He was about to explain when the 
Spaniard raised bis hand. 

“Not to me, sir,” he said. ‘ You will 
pardon me, Iam sure. I have but to do 
uy duty. You are our prisoners, and 
must accompany me on board the Don 
Carlos’? 

This being interpreted to Stanley, he 
turned to Mite. 

“Don’t you fret and worry, Mite,” he 
wid, “and remember that this officer is 


but doing his duty. It is only the fortune 
of wets It'll all come right enough in the 
end.” 

Then he turned to the lieutenant. 

‘We are ready,” he said, bowing. 

Let us now betake ourselves on board 
the Don Carlos, lying at anchor out in the 
bay there on this lovely summer's morning. 
Here is a half-caste Kaffir in a log canoe, 
with outriggers as large as ordinary sheep 
hurdles. The little boat does not capsize 
if you sit straight, with head erect, and 
nose in a line with the keel, and have your 
hair parted in the centre. The savage 
creeps on board after he has floated the 
wonderful boat; he has no clothing save a 
filthy rag around his loins, but he manages 
the paddle well. 

How calm and bright and blue the sea 
is! The beach isa broad belt of snowy 
sand on which the waves are breaking in a 
kind of dreamy monotone, as if the sea 
were singing the land to sleep, and all 
asleep in the sunshine it seems to be, for 


other than that of breaking waves there is | 


not a sound to be heard; there is silence 
on the woods, silence on the hills, the 
smoke is curling upwards from the village 
that goes straggling up the glen, but no 
other sign of life is visible; and yonder on 
the picturesque fort, from the embrasures of 
which guns look menacingly seaward, one 
white-coated sentinel alone can be scen. 
But see, a sheet of flame appears for a 
moment on the frigate’s quarter, and the 
sharp roar of a gun falls on the ear and 
goes echoing and re-echoing all along the 
shore, and the white smoke rolls slowly to 
leeward. 

What means it? Only this, the court is 
assembled in that ship-of-war’s saloon to 
try two men on a charge of piracy on the 
high seas. ‘ a 

ery imposing the officers’ that crow 

acoanil the table look in their uniforms of 
white and blue and gold. The captain of 
the ship is president, a red-faced, white- 
moustached, but not unkindly-looking 
gentleman. At his right sits the com- 
mandant of the fort, and near him the 
Portuguese consul, while officers, both 
naval and military, make up the number 
to twelve. 

The prisoners -are brought in—Stanley 
calm and bold, for he is confident he will 
receive a fair and impartial trial, and poor 
little Mite, very pale, but taking the cue 
from Stanley and trying hard to look just 
as bold and calm as he. 

Mr. Miller is there, also a prisoner, but 
at liberty to interpret every word that is 
spoken. 

After a few words of explanation to the 
officers of the court, 

‘‘ Prisoners,” said the president, ‘‘ you 
stand arraigned before us on one of the 
gravest charges that can be brought against 
mortal men—namely, that of murder and 

iracy on the high scas. You have even 
en taken red-handed in these acts, and 
as commander of a ship sent out ex- 
pressly by my Government to suppress and 
punish such as you, your shrift would have 
been a short one, your trial a mere matter 
of form, had you ‘not, to shield yourselves 
from you doom, hoisted the flag of a nation 
with which we are at peace. You are 
Englishmen both, therefore it may be sup- 
posed have a perfect right to attempt to 
shelter yourselves under England's flag; 
but I have yet to learn that officers of a 
British man-of-war, as you call yourselves, 
ever opeved fire on an unarmed and legiti- 
mate trader. Your having hoisted that 
flag therefore but adds to the heinousness 


of your crime, if guilty you be, and will 
not defer retribution a single day if the 
charges are proved. Myself and my 
colleagues are willing to bend polite cars 
to any remarks you make in justification 
of your conduct, or any explanation you 
can give of the fact that both yourselves 
and crew were and are dressed in a garb, 
which in all my time at sea I never have 
seen man-of-war’s men of your nation 
adopt.” 

A murmur and laugh of derision went 
round the table as the president eat down, 
and looks that boded no good were directed 
towards the prisoners. 

In clear ringing tcnes Stanley told his 
story—the story of the capture of the slave 
dhow by the Tonitru, his being sent in 
charge with Mite as his captain, their 
meeting the slave-ship, their dressing up 
as Arabs to make sure of the prize, of the 
arrival of the boat from the America, and 
the delivery of the letter, etc.; in fact 
he told them all that the reader already 
knows. 

He was listened to most patiently, and 
at the conclusion of his speech, which he 
delivered with all the earnestness and 
eloquence of a man who knows he is ver- 
bally fighting for dear lifo, au officer arose, 
and bowing with a pleasant smile to the 
prisoners, 

“Tam here,” he said, ‘as your special 


pleader. Your defence is good, and well 
worthy of the great nation to which you 
belong. That letter will save our case. 


You doubtless can produce it ?”” 

As soon as Miller had made this speech 
plain to Stanley, 

“Alas!” he replied, ‘‘ during the excite- 
ment and bustle of the action that letter 
has been mislaid.” 

His pleader’s face fell. 

“This is indeed sad,” he said; ‘“ but 
the uniform of your men, and of the young 
officer beside you, where is.thut ?” 

“Oh! these,” cried Stanley, brightening 
up, ‘tcan be easily got. They are on 
board the dhow.” 

‘Tt is false,” said another Spaniard. 
“Tt is false, sir. I myself had command 
of the party who searched the dhow, and 
who struck the irons from my captured 
countrymen, and nothing in the shape of 
uniform was found in the dhow—nothing 
British save the flag we hauled from the 

ak.” 

“« The scoundrels ! ” said Miller, “‘ they’ve 
been and gone and shied all our togs to 
the sharks. That chap that’s just fivished 
yarning has done it. He with the black- 
ing-brush moustache and the mouldy 
chops. I say, Mr. O'Grahame, wouldn't 
I give ten years o’ my life just to have five 
minutes of that swab, five minutes all to 
ourselves, fair wind and no favour. Oh!” 

Then Mr. Miller seemed to lose control 
of himself; he threw himself into an 
attitude of a truly British character, but by 
no means complimentary to the august 
assembly he stood in front of. He drew 
himself back most artistically, his guarde 
well up, then he landed one with his left 
straight from the shoulder at an imaginary 
opponent. 

‘ Ah!” roared the president, stretching 
out his arm towards Miller, and with a 
face almost purple with rage, ‘“‘Que— 
Que—Que significa eso?” 

“Yo no se, sefior,”’ said the lieutenant. 

‘‘Yo pido pardon e usted, sefior,” said 
Mr. Miller, humbly. ‘‘ I was but pointing 
out to my friends the manner in which 
some of the slaves of the Seyd Pasha must 
have pitched our uniform oyerboard. Nore 
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of your brave and honourable countrymen 
would have thought of so dishonourable 
an action.” 

Tho prisoner's solicitor once more ad- 
dressed them. He seemed to wash his hands 
with invisible soap, and there was a cloud 
or his brow, although a sadly sinister smile 
on his by no means beautiful countenance. 
Roth Stanley and Mitc knew the meaning 
of this even before Mr. Miller translated 
hisJanguage. ‘‘He threw up thecase. He 
was sorry, but he could do no more; the 
ladder that ought to have led _to success 
was kicked from under them. It only re- 
mained for him to wash his bands of the 
business and throw up the sponge. Ina 
speech that he had made in thcir behalf, 
so he said, before they were summoned to 
this tribunal, he had fought his ground 
inch by inch (palmo a pe!mo), but in vain. 
He must now advise them to submit to 
whatever was before them (lu jar la cabeza).”” 

Bajar la cabeza! (Bow the head!) Whata 
sad significance rested in those words, 
Bajar la cabeza! Criminals on some parts 
of the dark continent stand erect for execu- 
tion, by the sea beach or on the lovely 


river's bank, but they bow the head to the | 


aword’s blow. 

The court retired for half an hour, one 
of the longest, saddest half-hours ever 
voung Stanley had spent. But hark! 
They come at last. Our heroes could hear 
them laughing and joking long before they 
reached the door of the saloon. If the 
truth must be told, they had spent the 
time discussing a light luncheon of fruit 
and wine and coffee. They had never 
even mentioned the names of the accused, 
tiN they had finished their repast, and 
then the president had merely said, shortly, 

‘I suppose, sefiors, we are all agreed ?” 

“CANL” 

“And the sentence on these two young 
men?” 

** Muerte ” (Death). 

They were very grave w..cn reseated 
around the table, and every eye in the 
300m was turned towards the president. He 
stood there silently for a moment or two 
leaning forward with both hands on the 
table. His task was not a pleasant one, 
and he seemed deeply commiserating the 
position of the prisoners in front of him, 
that the words he was about to speak 
would consign to so early a grave. ‘ho 
knows what thoughts might not have been 

assing through his mind during those few 
brief moments that he spoke not! He 
perhaps had sons of hisown. He might— 
But hush ! his voice now breaks the solemn 
stillaers. 

‘* Prisoners,” he begins, ‘“‘ you have been 
tricd and convicted—” 

‘Hold on, old stick-in-the-mud,” cried 
: voice from under the table, ‘there is 
somebody else got summat to say as well 
as you, I guess.” . 

Out popped the boy Green, to the 
astonishinent of everybody present. 

‘Quien esta ahi,” cried the president. 
* Quien esta ese muchacho? Que, que—” 


**Que, que,” sneered the boy Grecn, ‘as | 


many k's as you please, but listen you'll 
have to. Ive been afore bigger beaks 
than you, and a— 

“Away with him,” cried the presi- 
dent. 

“‘T’ve been lyin’ in there all the time,” 
continued boy Green, ‘‘ and my conscience 
has been a-tumbling over on me. Hands 
off, I say! Hands off! I’s not a-goin’ 
to stand by and sec them young officers 
snurdered. Let go, will you. Not if I 

help it, Let go, I say. Take that, 


then. There’s one for your nob, and 
t’other for your shins.” 

Poor boy Green! I greatly fear his 
strange intrusion did not mend matters, 
good though his intentions undoubtedly 
were. Kicking and hitting and sprawling, 
he was borne off, and thrust below in 
irons. 

. 


While lying in their cell at night, with 
hands and feet in chains, worn out in body 
and mind, and just sinking ivto an uneasy 
dreamful slumber, from which the mono- 
tonous sound of the sentry’s footsteps was 
not entirely banished, a voice raised in 
song suddenly fell on the ears of Stanley 
and Mite, and made them start and listen. 

It was Sambo’s, most unmistakably : 


«© Weep no more, dear massa, 
Oh! weep no more to-day, 
We will sing one song for de ole Kentucky 
home, 
For de ole Kentucky home, far away.” 


Then there were heard the tread of 
hurrying feet and the sound of blows, and 
thereafter all was silent as before. 

Two hours might have passed —the sentry 
had been relieved, so it must have been 
well on in the middle watch, when a splash 
was heard in the water alongside, suc- 
ceeded almost immediately by the sharp 
ring of a rifle, and a wild shout of, 

““Escapado! Ha escapado !” 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS 
WASHINGTON. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—A LAST WORD, 


H hae Americans did well, in celebrating 
the centenary of their emancipation, 
to date the era of their independence from 
the 19th of October, 1781, the day of the 
capitulation of Yorktown. In fact, from 
that moment England began to treat with 
the rebellious colonies; and if she did not 
definitely recognise their independence 
until the 25th of November, 1783, the war 
had virtually finished long months before. 

France had accomplished her work, and 
snatched the youthful Amcrican Hercules 
from the claws of the British lion, as repre- 
sented on the allegorical medal which was 
struck by Congress. 


OF 


mained at Williamsburg for a year in in- 
action, which appeared very long and very 
painful to the brave soldiers, and more 
especially to a certain young ensign of 
the Royal Auvergne. He had nothing to 
keep him in America. His friend David 


to the forests of the Delaware. Arnold, 
in the Bonetta, had reached England. 

Ralph longed to get back to France, 
; where he hoped that the events which 
| agitated Europe would afford him an 
opportunity of adding to the honour of 
his name. 

“I have kept the promise I made to my 

or mother on her death-bed,” thought 

e, ‘if the future will allow me to crown 
my work.” 

At length, on the 1st of July, 1782, the 
French army left Virginia and marched 
slowly northwards, through Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. On the 24th 
of December the Royal Auvergne em- 
barked at Boston, and as the ship left the 
port the crowd on the quays saluted the 


The army of Count Rochambeau re- ; 


Michaux had left Yorktown and returned ; 


French soldiers with, ‘‘ Vive la France! 
Vive la liberté!” 

Leaning against the nettings, Ralph 
listened to these acclamations and pen- 
sively gazed at the shore of America, 
where be had been the spectator of such. 
mighty deeds. Gradually the coast re- 
ceded, disappeared, and then the ship 
doubled Cape Cod, and, bowing before the 
freshening breeze, made all sail for France. 


4, In our next number a new serial school story of 
great and vivid interest, by Paul Blake, entitled, “The 
Two Chums,” will be commenced. Readers should 
‘make this widely known among their friends. 


Qndoor Amusements. 


THE LUDION. 


Ey Dr. Scorrern. 


pom .8 a toy more patronised by Frencly 
juveniles, girls as well as boys, than by 
English ones, though I have seen it here. The 
English name for this toy I do not know, but in 
France it is called the ‘‘ Ludion.” Being easily 
made, and instructive when made, you shall 
have a picture of the ludion and instructions for 
making. 

Provide yourself with a toilet water-decanter 
and take care that it has a good wide mouth, 
the wider in fact the better. Next purchase one 
of those toy porcelain figures which girls some- 
times dress up as miniature dolls, and see that 
the decanter’s mouth is big enough to admit the 
figure passing readily through ; finally, select a 
walnut, also not too big for edsy entrance into 
the bottle, and now you may set about making 
your ludion. 

First split the walnut into halves with a knife, 
taking care you do not impart ragged edges to 
the two sides of the shell, then ecoop out the 
nut and eat it, and having done so cement the 
two half-shells together—sealing-wax will do, 
but shellac is better, and marine glue (a com- 
pound of shellac with indiarubber) is best of all. 
Marine glue can be purchased at Fenn’s, the- 
tool-maker, Newgate Strect, and it is to be used 
exactly like sealing-wax, not dissolved in water 
like ordinary glue. When the two sides of your 
walnut have cooled and set you must bore a hole 
about tho diameter of a pigeon’s quill at one 
end. 

All this being done, pass a loop of fine wire 
lengthwise over the walnut-shell, taking care 
that the hole you have bored shall face down- 
wards. From the loop you see that a straight 
length of wire passes downwards and is then 
attached to the head of the little figure. The 
easiest way to effect this attachment is by Fass 
ing a small loop of the wire round the little 
man’s neck. 

The smaller the wire is you use, by so much 
the more invisible will it be, and therefore the 
prettier. Ifyou can get hold of a wire-covered 
fiddle or guitar string, aud from it strip away a. 
suitable length of wire, nothing can be better. 
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From the neck-loop a straight length of the 
same wire descends, as you see represented in 
the picture, and ends by attachment to what our 
artist has depicted as a leaden bullet, but a 
weight of any other shape would have done as 
well, and I should advise you to use a piece of 
sheet-lead as affording easier means of attach- 
ment than does a bullet. 


Ihave said nothing yet about one little mat- 
ter you will have to see to—namely, some means 
of steadying and preventing from slipping the 
Jonp which passes round the shell lengthwise. 
This may be effected by sealing-wax, shellac, or 
marine glue ; still, perhaps better by passing a 
wire loop transversely round tho walnut-shell, 
thus covering the wire .of the first loop and 
obliging it to lie tight to tho shell without 
shifting. 

You had best now get a good large pail of 
water and regulate the weight of your little man 
and his belongings. The success of the manufac- 
ture altogether depends upon the care and accu- 
ney with which this is done. Immerse the 
whole apparatus and see what happens. If it 
sink to the bottom of the pail your Icaden weight 
is too heavy, and you must cut away a portion— 
not too much, however, as that would destroy 
the balance you want to arrive at, and which 
is necessary to success. No rule other than 
what is called ‘‘ rule of thumb ” can be sct down 
foryonr guidance ; but care, thonght, and atten- 
tien being given, you are sure to succeed at 


When the proper weight has been attained, 
take your little man and his belongings out of 
the pail, and lower all in the water-bottle about 
two-thirds‘full of water, in which henceforth he 
isto dwell and perform his little gambols. 
Whether he can do so or not you will soon be in 
a Reattion to see. Take a piece of thin sheet 
inliarubber and tie it over the decanter's 
mouth, like a drumhead. If, on pressing the 
drmhead with a finger, your little man de- 
sends, bobbing up again when you remove the 
presare, by this sign you shall know that the 
toy is complete. If otherwise, then it is proved 
that your weight is not heavy enough, 80 out 
your little man must come for emendation. 


Now, how are you going to correct his 
‘lalance? -The most obvious way of doing so 
would be to attach a little more weight. That 
device would look ugly, however,.and ugliness 
isto be avoided ina toy, Do you not see that 


putting a little water into the nutshell through 
the hole would effect the purpose? But how to 
get the water in is the problem; you cannot 
pour water in from a jug, or even a lipped glass. 
It might be done by using a syringe, But a far 
prettier, and at the same time more instructive 
device, is the one I will now show you. If you 
are an attentive young fellow, taking note of 
whatever has been once told you, the little in- 
strument will come finished from your hands in 
ten minutes after your first setting about making 
it. If you are an inattentive fellow I do not 
care about having anything to do with you. 
The little instrument about to be described 
must be made by a blowpipe operation. Some 
timo ago (see Vol. 11., page 701, etc.) I gave 
fall instructions in these pages for blowpipe 
glass-blowing. If you remember those instruc- 
tions, well and good ; if not, turn back to your 
second volume and master them. This done, 
you will seo how to make a glass tool of this 
shape, and ubout this size : 


pal) 


Over the mouth of it you are to stretch and 
lap with a piece of waxed string a thin film of 
sheet indiarubber. You want to get some 
liquid, water in our present case, into this appa- 
ratus. .Well, dip the fine-drawn hollow spill 
into a vessel containing water, press the india- 
rubber drumhead with .finger-tip, and air 
bubbles will come out. Remove the pressure, 
and water flows in. Removing now the im- 
mersed spill, water to any graduated amount 
ean be injected into the walnut by pressure on 
the dramhead—and, what is more, taken out 
again if necessary: 

All this could be done by a syringe, but not 
so neatly or conveniently. — By-the-bye, writing 
of fluid delivery and removal by a squirt reminds 
me of a curious place in Berlin—it is a sort of 
hunger-driven refuge for the lowest of the low. 
A fellow enters this curious establishment and 
pays a small coin on delivery to him of a por- 
tion of mysterious soup. No credit is given in 
this establishment, and effectual means are taken 
to prevent gulping down the soup, leaving the 
proprietor to whistle for the coin. Mark the 
Ingenuity. If the soup were delivered over in 
a basin this might well happen, but the soup is 
not dispensed in this fashion. All along the 
apartment extends a stone table, with excava- 
tions resembling little pig-troughs. To ono of 
theso an attendant, when summoned, comes, 
bearing with him o large squirt charged with 
the portion of soup. This he squirts out into 
the miniature pig-trough, and if the expected 
coin be not dropped on the nail, back goes the 
soup-charge into the squirt again, and away 
goes applicant with hungry stomach. 

Knowing well that the Boy's Own Editor 
expects that every statement appearing in his 
paper shall bo true, except what is professedly 

ction, let me state my authority for this. With 
my own eyes I have not seen the place, but the 


= particulars were told me by Sergennt-Major 


ichtner, 2nd Company 5th Silesian Jagers, 
December, 1870, at Ville d’Avray, outside Paris, 
during the siege. Ie assured me he had scen 
the curious place, but I still, thinking he 
might be joking, appealed to some of the 
superior officers, who confirmed the sergeant- 
major’s account, 

You will not fail to perceive that the little 
instrument just described is more convenient 
than any syringe would be, and also more deli- 
cate. ‘ou will also not fail, I hope, to perceive 
that the theory and action of the instrument 
are in all respects identical with the theory 
and action of the ludion itself. You may also 
come to the conclusion—which would be cor- 
rect—that, by exercising the necessary amount 
of care in adjustment, it would be quite possible 
to dispense with the leaden-weight attachment 
to your little man altogether. This is some- 
times done, and when done the toy is all the 
prettier. 


Of course, no long explanations are needed 
to explain the mode of action of the toy. Pres- 
sure on the drumhead transfers itself to the air 
volume inside the bottle, the compressed air in 
its turn presses upon the water. Now water, 
unlike air, is inelastic—it cannot be made to 
occupy smaller space by any force you couid 
apply ; so up goes a portion of water temporarily 
into the wal nutshell, only to come out again 
on removal of the pressure. 


—o- = 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1882 
AND 1883, 


IV.—ODDS AND ENDS. 


Mone the the clubs we have I Zingari witn 
ten ‘wins out of twenty-five matches, 
and the Orleans with fifteen wins out of eighteen 
matches. The Orleans season was remarkable for 
the extraordinary scoring at Rickling Green on 
August 4th end 5th, when the total, 920, gave us 
the longest innings on record. Rickling Green 
made 94, and thon went into the field, where 
they remained for nine hours and three-quarters, 
while C. I. Thornton made 15, G. F. Vernon 
| 959, A. H. Trevor 338, P. J. de Parravicini 58, 
D. G. Spiro 50, Hon. E. W. H. Ward 17, F. 
Sandeman 2, B. Posno 0, Clarke 24, W. San- 
derson 23, and J. C. Partridge carried out his 
bat for 90. Beyond the vastness of the score 
there was nothing peculiar in the match. The 
bowling averages have a comical look, the 
best performer being Mr. Judd, with one wicket 
for 67 runs. The first wicket fell for 20, the 
second for 625, the third for 645, the fourth for 
727, the fifth for 771, the sixth for 775, the 
seventh for 779, the eighth for 779, and_ the 
ninth for 827. The partnership of Messrs. Ver- 
non and Trevor (603) was thus more productive 
than that of Barnes and Midwinter in the 
Leicestershire match, but of course is not to be 
compared with it in point of merit. 

Esher won ten matches out of twenty-three, 
Kensington Park fourteen out of twenty-six, the 
Liverpool Club eighteen out of forty, among their 
eighteen draws being that remarkably close shave 
of a loss against the Australians. The Richmond 
Club won thirty-three matches out of forty-two, 
the Crystal Palace twenty-five out of thirty- 
nine. Tho Uppingham Rovers continued their 
career of victory—they have not lost a match 
since 1879. The Incogniti lost eight matches 
out of forty-four, But there is little interest in 
continuing this catalogue. 

Amongst the ‘‘curiosities” we have the 
Rossall eleven getting the whole score for their 
side in eight hits, and Priory Park making all 
their runs against Downside off one nian’s bat. 
There was an extraordinary victory in a house 
match at Repton. One side went in and the 
two first batsmen scored 102 and 101 respectively, 
and as time was running on, and there seemed 
no chance of getting them out, it was decided 
to give the other side a turn. This was done, 
and the whole eleven retired for 8; they fol- 
lowed their innings, and again only scored 8 ; 
so that the first side won by twenty wickets and 
287 runs! Barlow, in the Lancashire v. Notts 
match, carried his bat through the innings for 
only. five runs; Mr. Hornby carried his bat 
throngh for M.C.C. v. Cambridge University 
for 121, The highest score in the bat-carrying 
department is, however, Dr. W. G. Grace's 177 
for Thornbury v. Chepstow. 

There was, of course, a great number of lop- 
sided scores—innings of less than 50 as against 
opponents’ innings of over 100—duo in a great 
measure, in first-class matches, to the change- 
able weather. The new rule, that ‘‘ The captain 
of the in side is at liberty to have the wicket 
rolled for ten minutes before the commencement 
of play on the second and third days of a match," 
will, however, make matters a little more even, 
and in 1883 we shall hear less about that ‘‘de- 
terioration of the pitch” which during the lasi 
few years has afforded such a soothing excuse 
for unexpected defeat. 
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YACHT AND CANOE BUILDING. 


By C. SransFEeLD-HIcks. 


MASTING, SPARRING, AND SAILS. 


best form of sail will befor a boat, a lug or 
detest and for a canoe, a simple standing lug, 
thus: 


our Editor may be able to find space for some 
further special instructions as to building row- 
ing boats and canoes, particularly as to the 
preex the contents of my papers which ap- | method of making an easily constructed adapta- 

peared under the above heading in the last | tion of the Canadian birch-bark canoe now so 
volume of the Boy's Own Paper, you will have | fashionable. But you may have preferred to 
arrived at a fair conception of tbe principles | build a sailing boat, and if so, you must under- 
that govern the designing and construction of | stand and appreciate some of the principles of 
yachts and boats ; and being therefore in a posi- | masting, sparring, and sail-making, to enable 
tion te work with sufficient knowledge of the | you to get good results from your craft. How- 
subject to enable you to appreciate those points | ever well the hull of a sailing boat may be 
which are desirable, and to avoid those which are 


formed, she cannot be a success unless the same 
calculated to produce bad resulta, we may pre- | attention is given to the sail-plan, coupled with 
sume you have been successful in turning out a 


an intelligent appreciation of the principles in- 
craft that will come up to your expectations, 


volved. 
If you have built a rowing buat it will simply | Should your boat be one intended for rowing, 
be necessary to advise you to be careful and see and you merely wish to have a sail to avail your- 
she is strongly built and properly fastened be- , self of when the wind is fair, it is not of so much 
fore trusting yourself in her any great distance consequence as to the sort of sail you use. This 
from land, os it has happened that such amateur | applies equally to a canoe of the same description. 


attempts sometimes preve dangerous to their For such a boat you must study convenience in 


© Sling. 
Fig. 1 is a simple standing lug, so called be: 


A Tack. B Halyards. 


cause it is not shifted on each tack as ar 
ordinary lug has to be. In the ordinary lug th: 
luff runs in the direction of the dotted line, an¢ 
the tack is made fast forward of the mast to the 
windward side of the boat. In the standing lug 
the tack comes short at the mast at a. Thi 
luff of the sail is cut very short and the head 
given agood deal of peak, which make the leack 
very much longer than the luff. The head o; 
the sail is bent toa small yard, and the halyard: 
which lead through a sheave in the mast are 
seized to the yard so as to set the sail fairly. 11 
is necessary to get the yard slung jugt in the 
right place or the sail will not set. You will 
have to shift the seizing along the yard unti! 
you get it fairly slung—about one-fourth from 
forward will generally sling the yard properly. 
This sai] is most suitable for any ordinary 
canoe ; for racing canoes different and large: 
sails are used. 

2 isa lateen sail, 


Fig. This is a very handy 
sail for rowing boats, particularly wit 


a fal 
wind, as the sail being on a boom swings acrose 
the boat and sends her along very steadily. In 


a squall, however, it is more dangerous than the 
lug, as it has a boom, and letting go the sheet 


vners if not first thoroughly tested. Later on | stowing the mast and sail away, and perhaps the | may not spill the wind out of the sail, which it 
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vill certainly do where no boom is used. The 
sail is laced to a yard at Aa and there is a boom 
at BB. The halyards are bent in the same 
manner as the lug. 


4s to making the sail, the first thing is the 
pao. You must measure what sized spars are 
easily stowed away, and haying determined this, 
mark off on a piece of paper the length of the 
aast, say on a scale of one inch to the foot; you 
aust also draw a sheer plan of your boat and 
pat the mast in the position you intend it to be. 
When sailing is not desired (by sailing I mean 
beating against the wind in contradistinction to 
merely putting up a sail to run before the wind 
oron a reach), it is best to have the sail as small 
as possible, as it is more easily stowed, and, what 
is of the greatest importance, far safer, if your 
teat is not constracted or ballasted for lange 
sails, by the use of which in such boats most of 
the deplorable accidents you hear of occur. 

Pat your mast as far forward as you can, a8 
the boat runs better and steadier so, and you 
have more room aft to sit comfortably. You 
must next mark off the length you intend the 
foot of the sail to be; now mark off the luff and 
then the head of the sail, with the peak (i.¢., 
angle from luff to leach) you intend giving it. 
Then mark the leach. 

You can now see how the sail looks on your 
plan and alter it if required. When completed 
toyour satisfaction, you have only to multiply 
your measurements by twelve to get the size in 
feet your sail is to be. 

The best thing for a small sail is twilled cotton 
sheeting, as it is cheap, and you can get it broad 
enough to make a small sail without much if 
any joining. You will have to get stronger stuff 
for larger sails ; light duck is the best. The 
breadths must be cut out, commencing with the 
after of the sail, which had better be in one 

and each piece must overlap so as to 
allow it to be firmly sewn together. For large 
uils two rows of stitching are required side by 
side to each seam. You must have reef-points 
in the sail if it is a large one—either a narrow 
‘and of the same material as the sail or little 
tate of canvas must be sewn each side where the 
ref-points come, and a small hole made in the 
wile of the tab through the sail properly sewn 
rand, and the cord for the reef-point cut lon, 
enough for each side, and then throu, 
the hole so as to allow an equal length each side 
othe sail, and sewn firmly to the sail where it 
pisxs through the hole. ‘The sail must also be 
‘turned in and sewn at the head and foot. When 
inished it must be roped. A thin piece of 
rope or cord, according to the size of the sail, is 
taken, long enough when shrunk with wetting 
to go round the sail, allowing for cringles at 
ch corner and for the reef, thus : 


_ 


The roping is only continued as far as B on 
the foot of the sail, and the rope is tapered off 


there to nothing, the foot of the sail being | 


simply turned in and sewn. At each corner of the 


sail a triangular piece had best be put in on each 
side and firmly sewn ; small pieces will do at the 
head, but at the tack, and especially the clew, 
where the sheet is made fast, the pieces must be 
large and strong. Along the head of the sail 
small holes must be made and sewn about six 
or nine inches apart, to lace the head of the sail 
to the yard. _ 

Ina small sail this may be saved by lacing 
with a twine-needle under the roping of the 
head. The roping must have the small brass 
cringles put at the proper places and the ro} 
seized at the nip to secure them ; the ends of the 
rope are then whipped and the roping placed 
round the sail ‘and neatly sewn to it over and 
over with tarred sail twine. 

The yard of a lug is fitted thus— 


AA 
———————— 
with two little stoppers at AA (which must be 
the thickest part of the yard to take the strain), 
to keep the sling in its place. The sling is merely 
a email grommet spliced and reeved so : 


—ts 


It is then pulled taut and is ready for the halyard 
to be made fast with ahitch, In a small sail you 


may make the halyard itself fast to the yard. 
A traveller made of galvanised iron is general 
used to slide up and down the mast, to whic 
traveller the halyards are made fast ; the sling 
onthe yard is hooked on to the traveller, which 
has a small hook for the purpose. The mast 
must be long enough to allow of sufficient drift 
(i.e., length of halyard) to the yard from the 
sheeve to set the sail properly. 

The sheeve is put into a hole cut in-the mast- 
head to receive it about four inches from the 
end of the mast, and a small hole is bored in 
the mast to push the pin of the sheeve through, 
on which the sheeve works, thus: 


You had best fit a small iron or wooden cleat, 
thus, | 


on the mast, to belay the halyard to, and havo a 
small eye-bolt to Insh the taok to, or pass a 
| grommit round the mast for that p In 
this way—all the fittings of the sail being secure 
| to the mast, above the thwart—you can if neces- 
| sary at once lift out the mast, sail and all, 
| which is often very desirable—for instance, 
; when shooting a low bridge. The sheet you 
| should never muke fast, but hold it in your 
| hand, ready to let go in case of a ‘squall. 

| For boats simply intended for sailing there 
| are of course many rigs suitable to different 
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kinds of hulls. One of the simplest for 2 small 
sailing boat is the spritsail, thus : 


A Foresail. 8 Mainsail. 


The sprit is a light spar made long enough to 
set the eail properly ; the ends are tapered down 
suddenly, thus : 


One end is put into the peak cringle of the sail, 
and the other into a snotter on the mast, which 
is merely a grommit passed round the mast in 
the same way that the sling was passed round 
the yard of the lug. The grommit must be 
of such dimensions that when passed round the 
mast, and the bight pulled through, there is only 
enough room in the bight to slip in the end of 
the sprit ; thus the strain on the bight jams the 
hitch and keeps it from slipping. hould, how- 
ever, the grommet be too large, you haye only 
to seize one end of the bight, leaving enough 
room for the end of the sprit to fit in. Fou have 


only to take out the sprit and slip the grommit 
up or down the mast to get it in the exact posi- 
tion requisite for setting the sail. 

When yon reef the sail the snotter must be 
lowered down as far as the depth of the reef 
taken, The luff of the spritsail must have 
small holes, as in the head of o lugsail, for 
lacing to the mast. 

A mizen is very useful as a steering sail, and 
also a very nice little sail in an ordinary rowing 


Doat, when rowing with a strong wind a little | 


on the bow, when it can be set close-hauled, 
and keeps the boat from falling off as the wind 
presses against her bow. In carrying a mizen, 
if you use a tiller the mizen-mast must be 


stepped a little on one side, and the tiller made | 


of iron, with a curve in it to allow it to ke put 


over. The mizen-mast must be stepped as near ; 


the stern as possible, as the farther forward it is 
the greater the curve needed in tho tiller. A 
lateen with boom makes an excellent mizen for 
a rowing boat. 

As for ropes, you will find manilla about the 
best to use ; the best is cheapest in the end. 

You may fit your mast with a small track— 
—i.e., a round piece of wood with a square hole 
cut in the middle to fit the top of the mast, 
which is squared to receive the truck. At one 
side of the truck is fitted a small brass sheeve to 
take the signal halyard, to which you can bend 
your burgee. 

You should be now able to rig any small boat. 
As to the Higging of schooners, cutters, and 
yawls, why, I don’t suppose you have built one 


yet, except a model one. Perhaps some other 
time we may huve a paper on such matters. 


c Mizen orJigger. 8 Sprit. 


Now for those of my readers who have devoted 
‘ their attention to model yachts. I here givo 
| dimensions of spars and sails suitable and used 
at present by 9 very successful three-foot racing 
model, of al pel the same Porrer as the lines 
given in my first paper on Designing (Vol. 1v., 

e 677). You Baty see there pi three suits of 
snils—one for fine weather, one for strong 
breezes, and one for half a gale of wind. 


No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
Suit. Suit. (Storm Suit). 
Mainsail luff 32 inches 2% inches 21 inches 

Re head 188, 4416, 14 ,, 

” foot 32 ,, 32, 2» 

” leach 45 ,, 0 Be, 
Topsail loft 82 ,, 20, 7, 
Jib-headed leach 21 ,, Ms py eee 

ss fot 2 ,, 1; WwW; 
Yoresail luff 36 ,, 3B, 30 

» leach 29 ,, 27 ,, 24 

z fot 09), 19; Is) 
Jib loft 45 a2, 3%, 

” leach St ,, 380), 2 
ei foot 20 ,, 17 sy 13 4, 


The tack of the jib-headed topeail comes be- 
low the jaws of the gaff thus (A B), 


and therefore the foot of the topsail is longer 
‘ than the head of the mainsail, though it comes 

out no farther on the gaff—in fact, it ought not 

to come out quite as far ; and it also should be 
| cut slightly lifting, as at a, leaving a little space 
| between the clew of the topsail and the gaff end. 
‘In cutting the sails put the selvidge of the 
i calico for the leach, and sew strong tape down 
| the luff of the jib and foresails, The tape is not 


so needful for the mainsuil, but is indispensabie 
for the others, as the whole strain on them 
comes on theloff. The luff of all the sails must 
be roached slightly, thus, 


5 eae 


‘Mainsail, 


as at AA, as the strain on the sail soon puils i! 
straight, and the foot cut with a sole falliss 
below the boom, as at BB. This applies to all 
the sails. The corners must be strengthen-i 
with extra pieces sewn in, and the tack at ¢ 
should be rounded off—not as shown above. 

The mast, bowsprit, and boom should be, for 
a three-foot model, about five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, tapered towards the end very 
slightly from about the middle. The gaff may b: 
three-eighths of an inch at jaws to a quarter a 
an inch ut the gaff end. The boom must ta 
fitted with a piece of copper wire bent round th: 
mast, and with ends riveted or otherwise secured 
to the boom, thus: 


The jaws of the gaff can be fitted the same war, 
only in two pieces, not joining in a ring round 
the mast. 

The dimensions here given for the sails of 3 
model balance exactly on the boat to which 
they belong ; they may, however, require som? 
alteration on a different style of hull, althongt: 
of the same size. For instance, if your bot 
draws little water aft or much water forwari. 
you may find the mainsail too much for her, an: 
must either reduce it or add to the size of ycar 
headsails, the former preferably, otherwise she 
will heave into the wiod. On the other hand, 
if she has a great rake aft and a deep heel, drav- 
ing a lot of water, or her forefoot is much ct 
away, leaving little or no gripe forward, you wi! 
have to pursue an opposite course, lessening the 
headsails or increasing the mainsail if she vill 
bear it, or she will run off the wind. The prin- 
ciples which dictate the proper course to be per- 
sued under ony circumstances to insure gettin; 
the best results from your boat have bee 
already explained in previous articles, (Se 
‘* Hints on Practical Model Yacht Sailing.” 

On the Round Pond at Kensington, and som: 
other waters, they use for racing models a sa! 
that has not been given above, t.c., a spinnaker. 
This sail is always part of the outtit of a lars: 
racing yacht, but on models it is troublesome to 
work. It is only used right before the wind, o 
ona broad ratch. There are two kinds—a lws- 
sprit spinnaker, and a spinnaker proper. The 
sail is a large triangular ong like a very larg 
foresail, reaching from the masthead to the etd 
of the bowsprit, and filling up all the space of 
the jib and foresail, which of course are stowed 
away when it is set. It is a fine sail for pulling 
about along off the wind, but it is of no use for 
beating to windward, in which case the ordinary 
jib and foresail must be set. 

This is the bowsprit spinnaker ; the other is 
the same shape, but is set on a boom which ins 
real cutter is just long enough to clear the fore- 
stay, and is secured to the mast like a boom 


with a gooseneck. When the sail is set, the 
spinnaker-boom extends eut on one side of the 
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oat, being kep 
ke a mainsail, 
own near the water to prevent it rising. The 
iainboom is on the other side, with the sheet 
ased well off; should, however, the mainsail 


ybe, it will smother the spinnaker and render 


ficult work, and we,have chosen as our illus- 
ration this week a desk, Ist, because it is an 
lvance upon the subject of our last naper, and, 
ad, because few articles of woodwork are more 
scful than a good substantial writing-desk ; 
ich a one as shall be capable of standing the 
‘ear and tear it is sure to bo subjected to at our 
ands, and also of holding our writing and 
xercise paper, envelopes, diary (if wo keep one), 
nd other articles of stationery. 

let me ask iny readers not to be dismayed at 
he idea of making a desk. A good many simple 
hings look quite awful in drawings, and this is 
articularly the case with working drawings for 
abinet work. The most intricate piece of work 
» simply (as a philosopher might say) an aggre- 
‘ate of small pieces, Bamuel ohnson said that 
g sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
ittleness by dispersion.” So with a desk or 
ther article, it is simple enough if we dissect 
he work and get a clear idea of the leading 
ines or principal structural divisions. When- 
ver you commence a new work, do not cut up a 
ingle piece of wood until you have mapped 
ut, in your mind’s eye, or better still on paper, 
he chief divisions of the article-to be made, and 
or this reason all details and inside fittings 
hould be forgotten until the shell, as it were, 
s ready to receive the internal arrangements. 
n the hu nan figure the flesh, muscles, nerves, 
‘te., clothe the skeleton of bone; let ua carry 
out this principle in our own work. 
We will begin with a description of the cuts. 
iz. 1 shows tho elevation or front view of the 
, 5 being the slope (seen better in Fig. 2), 
L1 the ends of the two sides, 2 the bottom 
ipon which all the uprights are fastened, and 
hich is consequently the foundation of the 
vhole structure, 7 the front of the drawer, and 
{ the front side (4 and 7 forminz together the 
whole of the front), upon which the sloping top 
s fastened. : : 


the trouble of setting it, I do not much care to | 


use it; the bowsprit-spinnaker may, however, be 
used where a large sheet of water enables a long 
run to be made before hauling in sheets for the 
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IvV.—HOW TO MAKE A DESK. 
WITH WORKING DRAWINGS. 


By Frep MItuzr. 


pens are at once handy. 


585 


t in its place by a proper sheet | it of no use. This would not be allowed to; beat back, when of course it must be shipped 
and also a “‘preventer stay” | happen in a large yacht. For this reason, and ! for the working jib and foresail. 


Full directions for masting and making sails 
for model poctts appeared in the former articlo 
under the heading of ‘‘ Hints on Practical Model 


: Yacht Sailing.” 


A’ we progress in our skill as amateur cabinet- | be made to fit in at the uppor part, so that when j This inner bottom should be strengthened by 
makers, we can attempt more intricate and | writing the ink and 


having a strip of wood glued across it the reverse 


This tray (D)should be madeof quarter-inch stuff, | way of the grain and fastened to the front (4) and 


Fig 3. 


and four small Pieces of wood placed at the 
angles made by the ends (3 and 11) with the two 
sides (1 1), at the depth of the tray, will prevent 
it from sinking too far down the space (12). We 
have indicated o drawer instead of mercly 
having one general receptacle beneath the slope, 
but if this should be thought too difficult to ac- 
complish by the more timid of our readers, 
simply make the front in one piece and leave out 


Fig. |. 


Fig. 2 is the desk seen from end and in section 
—tc., with end side made transparent, so that the 
internai structure can be better understood ; 2 
is the bottom, 3 the back, 4 and 7 the front, 5 
the slope, 6 the flat top which is hinged to the 
back, 3(sce Fig. 3); llis a kind of inner back 
mortised into the two sides and fastened to the 
bottom with ecrews. The slope (5) is hinged on 
to this, and indeed this inner sidc is of the 
utmost use in strengthening the whole structure. 
When the top (6) is raised it will disclose the 
pace (12) formed by the end (3) and the inner 
division (11), This will do to keep rulers, pens, 
ink, etc., in, and an inner tray (D, Fig. 8) should 


the drawer and the inner bottom (8). The drawer 
would add much to the apy ce of the desk, 
and as it will bring into p! ey your neatness of 
workmanship and give you a little more practice 
in dovetailing, we should strongly advise our 
readers to try and make it. The chief thing 
to keep before you is to got your work true, 
to keep your drawer square so that it will 
run in and out easily between the sides and 
“leave no yawning gaps between.” If you have 
a drawer you must have the inner bottom (8), 
which can be made out of half-inch stuff and 
should be kept in its place with strips of wood 
in the shape of a triangle, glued to the sides. 


partition (11). This will keep the bottom from. 
warping or getting out of the flat. If the drawer, 
after it has been made a few weeks, should fit 
a little tight, glass-paper rubbed along the sides 
will soon ease it, though in the majority of 
cases, unless the wood be thoroughly seasoned, 
it will shrink and get if anything too loose, 

Fig. (3)shows the top (6) and theslope(6) raised 
up, and also the position of the hinges and 
locks. The hinges must be sunk into the wood 
(see Fig. 7), for if they projected the lid would 
not fit down tightly. An ordinary cupboard 
lock will do for securing the top (6) into the side 
(11) and the drawer (7) into the front (4), but yu 
must get a desk lock for the slope (5). It will be 
as well to have brass plates screwed on 11 and 4, 
80 that the bolts of locks shoot into the plates 
instead of plain wood. If this be not done tho 
wood wears away in time, making unsightly 
holes, and the locks will cease to act, there being 
nothing for the bolts to shoot into. The locks 
and hinges can be purchased at any good iron- 
monger’s, and should be made of brass (iron 
ones being clumsy) ; they are not very expensive. 
Mortises must be cut in top (6) and side of drawer 
(7), the thickness of the lock, measuring from the 
inside, as of course you do not want the locks to 
be ‘seen from the outsido of the desk. In 
making the keyholes, first make a hole with the 
gimlet exactly where the hole in the key should 
fit on to the pin in the lock, and then carefully, 
with your finest chisel, make the space for the 
shank of the key. Be careful to get your locks 
in the centre and your keyholes not too large. 
We have gone into these details before commenc- 
ing the desk itself in order to avoid referring a 
second time to-thein, though of course our 
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readers will not think of beginning their work 
by putting on a hinge or lock ; these matters 
coming last, after the desk is put together. 

Now to begin the making of the desk. The 
first thing to Be done, after our readers have read. 
through this article, and have got a tolerably 
clear idea of what is before them, is to get out 
the two sides (11). Inch stuff should be used 
for all the four sides, bottom, top, and slope, 
‘strength and solidity being most necessary in 
such an article as a desk. Figs. 1,2, and 3 were 
drawn to two-inch scale, making the length and 
width two and a half feet, but our readers can 
make their desk any size they choose. Be care- 
ful in cutting off the angle to accommodate the 
slope to get both ends alike, in fact exactness is 
the test of good woodwork. See that both sides 
are exact and the bottom at right angles to the 
ends. Next get out your back and the front 
piece (4), or if you do away with the drawer the 
whole of the front must be got out in one 
piece. 

The next thing to be done is to fasten the 
sides and ends tegether, and this should be 
done by dovetailing, as being neater and 
stronger than mitreing or screwing. . Now many 
readers will doubtless look aghast at the idea of 
dovetailing, but we can assure them that dove- 
tailing merely requires a little care and accuracy 
to accomplish. Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are full-size 
drawings of the dovetails of the drawer, and the 
same might apply to the sides of the desk. 
Take Fig. 5 for example. A will represent the 
sides (11, Fig. 1), and should be cut the depth of 
the thickness of the front and end—viz., one 
inch. Accuracy being the order of the day, use 
your gauge (if you have one) and mark off one 
inch down the ends of the sides (a A), as shown 
by the dotted line(p), cut away the spaces () with 
your chisel and fine saw, then mark off corre- 
sponding spaces on the ends (8) and cut away the 
parts remaining (c) the depth of the thickness of 
the sides, and if this be done accurately the two 
should fit together, and when glued will form a 
joint that ought never to break with fair usage. 

t will be noticed that the dovetail does not 
show on the front side, there being a space 
left. This is done to give a better finish to your 
work, and is very little more trouble to accom- 
plish than if the dovetail were cut right 
through. 

Fig. 4 shows the joint when put together, 1 
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Fig. 4 


being the side and 4 the front. Do not begin | 
glueing until all your dovetails are made and 
you have tested whether they fit together. 

The sides (1 1) should be grooved to take-the 
inner back (11). The ‘ooving should be done 
before the four sides of the desk are put together, 
as the partition (11) can be glued and slid into its 
place when the four sides are put together. It 
should be noted that if the drawer be made the 
arses in front marked 4 (Figs. 1 and 2) will not 
allow as many dovetails as given in Figs. 4 and 
5, We may as well explain that Figs. 4, 5, 
and 6 show the dovetails of drawer, and were 


drawn full size. In Fig. 6 you have a view of 


the end and side of drawer, H representing the 
end dovetailed into the sides (p), F the block of 
wood glued to sides (p) and grooved to allow the 


E 
Fig. 5. 


bottom of drawer (G) to slide home. Weshou'd 
recommend our readers to take out a drawer 
from some table or other article of furniture, as 
it will help them to understand the directions 
just given. 


Fig. 6. 


When the four sides of the desk are put toge- 
ther, get out the bottom (2), which should just pro- 
ject beyond the space covered by the four sides, 
and should afterwards have the corners rounded, 
The bottom might be grooved to take the sides 
so that they are sunk say a quarter of an inch into 
the bottom of the desk ; but if this be not done, 
simply screw the bottom on to the sides, noting 
that the sides lie flatly on the bottom, leaving 
no interstices. 

Next fix the partition (11) by glueing and 
screwing through the bottom. If the drawer is 
made, fix in the inner bottom (8), get out your 
sloping top (5), allowing this to project over the 
sides and front, with the corners rounded as in 


| bottom, this applying also to the flat top (6). 


There will bea small space (£ Fig. 3) between 
the partition (11) and the sides which will require 
filling out, as it is hardly worth while making 
the partition (11) in the form of a T. 

Put on your hinges, screwing those for the lid 
on to 11, and those to 6 on to the back (3), and 


after having fixed your locks and made the little | 


tray (p, Fig. 8) your desk is complete, and 
should bea monument to your skill in wood- 
work, 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THE AuTnor oF “Tue Firtn Form 4) 
| Sr. Dominic's,” Ere. 


| CHAPTER XXXIV.—HOW I GOT RID OF TH 
PETTY CASH, AND OF MR, SMITH’S SECKET. 


ILLY’S mother was, for the first time i 

my experience, sober. I stayed behin 

for her on the stairs, while Mr. Smith r 

| tired to his own room, saying he woul 
come up and see us all in the morning. 

wished he would have stayed and cour 

tenanced me in my interview with the u 

happy woman. 

“What's all this, mister?” she suid, ; 
she came up. 

Once, possibly, Billy's mother migl 
have been a handsome and even attracti’ 
woman, but drink had defaced whatev 
beauty she once had, and had degradi 
her terribly, as it always does, both in bo 
and mind. 

“Billy has been badly hurt,” I sai 
“and we thought you ought to come.” 

“*Who hurt him?” she demanded, 

There was no sympathy or even conce 
in her tone. She spoke like a person 
whom all the world is an enemy, in leag 
to do her wrong. 

“There was a struggle,” I said. “ 
man was hitting Mr. Smith—” 

“Mr, Smith!” she exclaimed, fiercel: 
“«who’s he—who’s Mr. Smith ?” 

““Why, my friend who sometimes g¢ 
to see you in the court.” 

“Oh!” said she, with a contemptua 
laugh, ‘‘ that fool!” 

“Some one was striking him, and Bi 
pit himself between them and was bac 

urt.”” 

** Well, what’s come to him ? Is he dee 
or what?’ demanded the woman. 

“No, he’s not, mercifully,” said 
‘He's getting better, we hope.” 

‘And you mean to say,” said the wom: 
with her wrath rising, ‘‘ you've got tt 
child among you, and you’re not conte 
with robbing him and keeping him aw 
from me, but here you’ve half murder 
him into the bargain, you— Where is | 
mister ? I’ll take him back along with 
I’ve had enough of this tomfoolery, I t 
you.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ it would kill b 
to move him! You mustn’t think of it 

“Get out of the way!” she exclainy 
fiercely, trying to push past me. ‘I'll ta 
him out of this. I'll teach you all wh 
child the boy is! Get out of my wa 


Let me go to him.” 
I had no right 


What could I do? 
keep a mother from a son; and yet, wi 
she to carry out her threat, no one cot 
say what the result to the boy mig 
not be. 

In my dilemma I thought of Mr. Smi 
and conducted my intractable visitor to | 
room, in the hopes that he might be al 
to dissuade ‘her from carrying out | 
| threat. 

But nothing he could do or say cor 
bring her to reason. She appeared to 
persuaded in her own mind that the wh 
affair was a conspiracy to do her so 
wrong, and that being so, entreati 
threats, and even bribes would not } 
her off her idea of taking Billy away w 
her. 

“Come now,” said she, “ after this 
effectual parley had gone on for some tit 
“T’m not going to be made a fool of 
you two.avy more. Where's Billy ? wh 
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you hiding him? It’s no use you 

sing to impose on me with your gam- 

von!” 

“He's upstairs,” said I, feeling that 

rther resistance was worse than useless. 

Til run up and tell Jack you're coming. 

illy may be asleep.” 

Bat the woman caught me roughly by 

warm. ‘No, no!” said she, ‘I don’t 

atnone of your schemes and plots; I 

u go up withoat your help, mister.” 

So saying, she broke away from us and 

eat up the stairs. 

“Don’t follow her,” said Mr. Smith; 

the fewer up there the better. Jack will 
” 


So we spent an anxious half-hour, lis- 
ing to the voices and sound of feet 
cove, and wondering how the interview 
as going on. Evidently it began with 
isltercation, and once Billy’s sbrill treble 
ined in in a way which sounded very 
wilisr. Eventually the angry tones of ; 
«woman ceased, and presently she re- 
imed to us, quiet in her manner, though 
il hunted-looking and mistrustful. 

To our relief, she was alone. 

“Tm coming for him in the morning,” 
we said as she us. 

We could never make out how Jack had 
tbdued her and put her off. When we 
shed him he said simply he begged her to 
nitalittle, at any rate, till the boy was 
etter, and had then promised to bring him 
nme himself. 

That night I shared Mr. Smith’s room— 
rnther I occupied it during his absence, 
tariog Jack and Billy in possession up- 
tus. 


My reflections during the night were not 
weasant. 


Hithad not been for my folly, my sin, 
utimes past, the calamity of this evening 
mild never have happened. These 
friends” of former days were not to be 
taken off as easily as they had been picked 
and meanwhile it was not I who was 
ude to suffer, but Jack and Billy, who 
ud never been guilty of my follies and 
ts And, more than this, I felt the bur- 
im of Mr. Smith’s secret still hanging 
anlieved on my mind. And how was 
oget rid of it and tell Jack all while this 
anety about Billy lasted ? 

the early morning Mr. Smith re- 
aed, and I confided to him all my 
table. He was very sympathetic, and 
ged with me that the present was hardly 
ketime to tell Jack his secret. And yet 
twas plain to see he was in terrible sus- 
mas till it should be all over. 

We did not. sleep much that night, and 
«the morning hastened to the room above. 
tour relief we found Billy much better. 
& was even grinning as usual as we 
‘tered, and greeted us both in very like 
wold familiar way. 

“What cheer!’? said he, feebly but 
aenly. “I are got a dose off that there 
Wishing! He do give yer toppers !” 

“Come, hush, Billy!” said Jack, plea- 
mily, “didn’t I tell you not to talk?” 

"Yaas,” said the boy, relapsing abruptly 
ato silence, 

His mother, as we rather anticipated, did 
‘putin an appearance. My uncle did, 

after ascertaining that all was going 
& well, went off, leaving, greatly to my 
“tunishment and not a little to my gratifi- 
pate sovereign in my hand as he said 

“d-bye, B 

There was something kindly about my 


Uk, after all ! 
Smith in charge, Jack and 


ering Mr. 
vet down to the office that morning | 


with lighter hearts than we had expected 
to have. 

Crow was waiting for us outside the 
office, with an anxious face. 

“T say,” said he, as we came up, and 


not heeding Jack’s wrathful looks, ‘‘ is it 
true what I hear, that that boy was killed 
last night ?” 


“© Who told you so”? demanded Jack. 

“T heard it from Daly. And Masham 
has bolted. Is it true, then?” 

“No,” said Jack, ‘‘and no thanks to 
you it isn’t, you coward!” 


Crow had evidently been too much 
frightened by the news he had heard to | 
resent this hard name. He answered, | 
meekl; I 


‘> 
“‘T’m glad it’s not true. I’m ashamed 
of that affair last night, and there’s no 
harm in telling you so.” 

This was a good deal to come from a 
fellow like Crow. We did not reply, but 
entered the office. 

There, for a few hours at least, hard 
work drove away all other cares. At 
dinner-time Jack rushed home, and 
brought back a further good report of the 
patient, whom the doctor had seen, and 
pronounced to be making satisfactory pro- 


88, 
ar for me, I stayed in at the office and } 
made up for the lost time of the evening ' 
before. Part of my work was a grand 
balancing up of the petty casb, which, as 
Hawkesbury was due back next morning, I , 
would then have to be prepared to hand : 
over. It was no small satisfaction to find 
that my accounts were right to a penny, 
and to know that in the fair copy of those | 
accounts which I drew up, no ingenuity or | 
patience would be able to discover an | 
error. Indeed, I was so particular, that | 
having made a minute blot in my first fair | 
copy, I went to the trouble of writing out | 
another, absolutely faultless, preserving i 
the other in my desk as an occasional feast | 
to my own eyes in my self-satisfied mo- | 
ments. 

That evening I was strongly tempted to | 
unburden my secret to Jack as we walked 
home. But I could not bring myself up to 
the point. At least, I could not do so till 
we got to the door of our lodgings, and 
then it was too late, for Jack had rushed 
to Billy’s bedside, and it was hopeless to 

et him to think of anything else. So I) 
Bod to wait on, and once more to endure 
the sight of Mr. Smith’s anxious, fright- | 
ened face. 

The following morning brought a letter ' 
from my uncle, addressed, not to me, but to 
Jack Smith. It contained a five-pound 
note, which he said might be useful when 
Billy’s doctor’s bill had to be paid, and 
anything that was over might go to buy 
the boy a suit of clothes! My uncle was 
certainly coming out in a new light! It 
was like him writing to Jack instead of me, 
and I thought nothing of that. But for 
him to send a five-pound note for the 
benefit of a little stranger was certainly a 
novelty, which surprised as much as it en- 
couraged me about my relative. The 
money, as it happened, was very oppor- 
tune, for neither of us was very flush of 
cash at the time. : 

Billy, who was now steadily recovering 
from the shock of his blow, pleaded very 
hard to be allowed to get up, and only 
vanes express command could keep him in 


‘Ga on, governor,” said he, ‘‘let’s get 
up. I ain’t a-getting no coppers for that 
there penny bang, no more I ain’t; and I 
ain’t a-larnin’ nothink, and she” (we knew 


, mise! 


only too well whom he meant) ‘may be 
up to all manner of larks and me not know 
nothink about it.” 

“You shall get up soon, when you're: 
better,” was Jack’s reply. 

“T are better, governor.” 

‘Yes, but you won't be unless you lie 
still for a day or two more, and do what 
you're told,” said Jack, firing. fs 

Whereat the boy subsided. 

Hawkesbury turned up at his place at 
the office in a benevolent frame of mind, 
and received over my petty cash and the 
beautiful copy of accounts which accom- 
panied it with the utmost condescension. 

He was extremely obliged to me, he said, 
for taking charge of the accounts during 
his absence, and had no doubt he would 


| find everything correct when he went 


through the figures. He hoped it had not 
given me much extra work, and that dur- 
ing his absence I had been in the enjoy- 
ment of good health and spirits. 

All which “gush” I accepted with due 
gratitude, wondering inwardly whether he 
had been actually made a partner since I 
lust saw him—he was so very gracious. 

“By the way,” said I, when the cere- 
mony was at an end, and feeling a little 

ievously inclined, as well as being 
anxious to vent my feelings on the point— 
‘“by the way, your particular friend 
Masham came to our lodging the other 
evening.” 

‘Ah, did he?” said Hawkesbury, 
blandly; ‘I’m glad he called. He wanted 
to see you again. He took rather a fancy 


| to you that day, yon know.” 


“Did he?” said I. ‘I think he was 
rather sorry he called, though.” 

“Why 2” 

“Why, because Smith gave him the 
thrashing he deserved, and the thrashing 
he’s not likely to forget in a hurry 
either!” 

‘‘T don’t understand,” said Hawkesbury. 
“What has Smith to do with my friend 
Masham ?” 

*« Just what he has to do with any other 
blackguard,” retorted I, warming up, and 


; prepared to let the fellow have a piece of 


my mind. 

‘‘ Batchelor, you are forgetting yourself, 
I think,” said Hawkesbury. ‘‘I hope 
what you are saying is not true?” 

“If you mean about Masham being a 
blackguard,” said I, ‘it’s as true as that 
he is your friend.” 

“T really don’t know what all this. 
means,” said Hawkesbury, haughtily. ‘I 
must ask Masham himself.” 

“‘T'm afraid you won’t find him,” I said. 
“He nearly murdered the boy who was 
with us at the time. And as the report 
went out that the child was actually dead, 
he is prudently kecping out of the way for 
the present. I’m sure he will be—” 

«« Excuse me, Batchelor,” said Hawkes- 
bury, interrupting. ‘I really haven’t 
time to talk now. Kindly get on with 
your work and I will do the same.” 

I may not have derived much good by 
this edifying conversation, but I had at 
least the satisfaction of feeling that 
Hawkesbury now knew what I thought of 
his friend. 

Jack said that evening he thought it was 
a pity I had said as much asI bad, and 
further reflection made me think the same. 
However, it couldn’t be helped now, and 
anything that made clear the estimation in. 
which I held Masham was on the whole 
no bad thing. 

That evening when we got back we 
found Mr. Smith at home. He hadcome, . 
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he said, to insist on taking Jack’s place 


with Billy for the night. Jack protested 
in vain that he felt quite fresh, that he 
-was not in the least sleepy, and so on. Mr. 
Swith was inexorable for once, so we had 
finally to retire together to the room down- 
stairs, and leave him in possession. 

As we said good night he gave me,a 
look which I well understood. ba 

“It’s awful nonsense,” said Jack, 
“‘making out I want sleep. Why, I’ve 
slept most of every night I’ve been up 
there. I’m sure more than he has.” 

“He thinks a good deal about you, 
Jack, I fancy,” said I, anxious to steer the 
talk round in the required direction. Jack 
nodded and went and opened the window. 

“It's awfully close to-night,” said be. 

We stood leaning out of the window 
for some minutes watching the few passen- 
gers in the street below and saying nothing. 
What Jack was thinking about I could not 
tell. What was passing through my mind 
I knew well enough. 

‘‘How do you think he seems?” asked 
I, after a long pause. 

7 Who, Billy? He’s getting on wonder- 
fully.” 

“I didn’t mean Billy,” said IL “TI 
meant Mr. Smith.” 

“Oh, you ought to know better than I 
do. I really have hardly seen him the last, 
few days. I’ve not heard him cough so 
much, though.” 

“*He's not been himself at all the last 
few days,” I said. 

‘“©No wonder,” said Jack. ‘That 
night's work was enough to upset any- 
body.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mean in that way,” I said, 
feeling hopeless as to ever getting out my 
secret. ‘‘Though I am sure he was very 
much concerned about Billy. But he 
seems to have other things on his mind 
too.” 

‘‘Has he? He works too hard, that’s 
what it is; aud not content with that,” 
added he, ‘‘he insists on sitting up all 
night with Billy.” 

There was another 


pause. I was no 


nearer than before, and for any hint I had 

given Juck of what was coming, he knew 

as nine of it as he did of the North 
‘le. 


I must be more explicit or I should 
never get out with it. 

** Do you know, Jack,” said I, presently, 
‘the’s been telling me a good deal of his 
history lately ?” 

“Oh,” said Jack, ‘* you two have got to 
be quite chummy. By the way, we ought 
to hear the result of the exam. on Tuesday, 
certainly.” 

“It is very strange and sad,” said I, 
thinking more of what was in-:my mind 
than of what he was saying. 

“What do you mean? Thcy oughtn’t 
to take more than a week surely to go 


through the papers.” 
a i, I wasn’t talking about that,” I 
said. ‘I was thinking of Mr. Smith’s 


story.” 

“Why, what’s up with you, Fred? 
You've gone daft about Mr. Smith, surely. 
What’s strange and sad?” 

“The story of his life, Jack. “He was 
once—” x 

“Stop,” said Jack. ‘I dare say it’s 
all you say, Fred, but I’d rather you didn’t 
tell it me.” 

‘“Why not ?” T said. 

“(He told it to you, but not to me. If 
he wants me to know it, he will tell me 
himeelf.” 

I could not but feel the rebuke. Had I 
but been as careful of another secret, half 
my troubles would never have come upon 


me. 
“You are quite right, Jack,” I said. 
“I know by this time that I should have 


no business to tell other people’s secrets. 
But, as it happens, Mr. Smith is anxious 
for me to tell you his story; and that is 
the reason, I believe, why he has insisted on 
leaving us together to-night.” 

T had launched my ship now! 

Jack looked at me in s puzzled way. 

** Wants you to tell me his story?” he 
repeated. 

“Yes.” 

“Why P” 

“He has a reason. I think you had 
better hear it, Jack.” 

Jack was no fool. He had wits enough 
to tell him by this time that in all this 
mysterious blundering. talk of mine there 
was after all something more serious than 
commonplace tittle-tattle. My face and 


tone must have proved it, if nothing «ls 
did. 

He remained leaning out of the window 
by my side as I told him that story in words 
as near those of Mr. Smith himself a; i 
could recall. 

He interrupted me by no starts or >x- 
clamations, but remained silent, with his 
head on his hands, till the very end. 

Indeed he was so still afterit was all told 
that for a moment I felt uneasy lest ho 
was taken ill. 

But presently he looked up, with his 
face very pale, and said, 

‘*T can scarcely believe it, Fred.” 

There was nothing in his tone or look: to 
say whether the disclosure came to hin: as 
good news or bad. I longed to know, but 

dare not ask. A long silence followed. 
He sat down on a chair with his tace 
turned from me. I felt that to say another 
word would be a rude disturbance. 

After a while he rose and said, ina 
voice very low and trembling, 

“T'll go upstairs, Fred.” 

“No,” said I, taking his arm and gently 
leading him back to his chair. ‘‘ I'll go 
up,, old boy, and look after Billy to- 
- might.”” 

He did not resist, and I hastened up. 

Mr. Smith met me at the door with 
anxious face. 

“Well?” he inquired, in 2 voice which 
trembled as much as Jack’s had done. 

“He knows all,” I said. 

“Yes ?' and—” : 

« And he is downstairs, expecting you,” 
I said. 

With a sigh, very like a sob, Mr. Smith 
left me and went down the stairs. All 
that long night, as I sat beside Billy and 
watched his fitful sleep, I could hear the 
sound of voices in the room below. 

What they said to one another I never 
knew, and never inquired. 

But next’ morning, when Jack came and 
summoned me to breakfast, his happy face 
and Mr. Smith’s quiet amile answered far 
more eloquently than words every ques- 
tion I could possibly have asked about 
that strange and meeting bet ween 1 
lost father ‘and a lost son. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME TYPICAL BRITISH MOTHS. 


A’ Fig. 11 
in the 
| plate we have 
y the Kentish 
Glory (Endro- 
mis versicolor), 
by no means 
a2 common in- 
sect, and one 
which is ac- 
counted a prize 
whenever taken. 
If a female be met 


rith, however, the 

males can generally be cap- 

tured in quantities by means of 
*sembling” with her, her 
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charms ‘seldom failing to attract rival suitors 
from all quarters. ’ 

The moth appears upon the wing in April, 
and flies in the hot sunshine of the morning and 
early afternoon. 

The Emperor Moth (Saturnia carpini), re- 
presented at Fig. 12, is a far commoner insect, 
and one to be found upon almost every heath, 
the larva feeding indifferently upon heather, 
bramble, and blackthorn. During the winter 
the curious egg-shaped cocoon, open at one end, 
may be found spun up amongst the twigs of the 
food-plant. 

This is another of the insects to be attracted 
by ‘‘sembling,” the exhibition of a newly-bred 
female upon a warm April day being almost 
sure to lure plenty of males to destruction. 

At Fig. 13 we have one of the Geometra, 


namely, the Dark-bordered Beauty (Epione ves- 
pertaria). Thisis a very local insect, occurring 
chiefly in Yorkshiro‘and Hampshire, and never 
seeming to be abundant even in the mx:t 
favoured localities. In the female insect the 
dark border to the wings is not nearly so pro- 
nounced. A very similar but much commoner 
species, the Bordered Beauty (Z. apiciaria), is 
frequently to bo met with in July and August. 
and inay be distinguished from its rarer relative 
by the fact that the purple border comes to 4 
sharp point at tho apex of the fore-wings. 

The Speckled Yellow (Venilia maculatr 
Fig. 14, is one of our commonest geometers i 
the early part of summer, and can be knocked 
out of almost every bush by the application ef 
the beating-stick. A sharp look-out should te 
kept forthe very rare variety in which the spots 


we altogether absent, with the exception of 
‘our small patches of brown upon the costal 
nargin of the fore-wings. ‘ 

Next we have, at Fig. 15, the delicate Small 
Emerald (Jodis vernaria), whose colour is unfor- 
mnately as fleeting as it is pretty. For, like all 
:reen motha, it is sure to fado if exposed to the 
ight, and in the course of two or three weeks 
aardly a trace of the natural tint will be visible. 

This insect occurs in many of our English 
ounties, and should be looked for wherever the 
‘lematis grows. 

At Fig. 16 we have one of the fen-haunting 
zeometers, namely, the Golden-bordered Purple 
Hyria auroraria), which is to be taken flying 
n the sunshine during the month of July. 
Fig. 17 is a much more familiar species, the 
ae too well-known Magpie or Currant Moth 
af our gardens (dbraxae grossulariata). 

This insect is in some seasons a perfect plague. 
‘well remember collecting one day along the 
‘oad leading from Greenhithe railway-station 
© Darenth Wood, and meeting with scarcely 
inything but this tiresome insect, which flew by 
lozens out of every bush. Several nice varie- 
ies occurred, amongst them one or two “‘ lop- 
‘ided” specimens, 80 to speak, the right-hand 
vings bearing different markings from those 
ipon the left. In almost any large collection 
nay be seen a long series of this insect, varying 
rom nearly pure white to almost entirely black. 

In gardens the caterpillar is terribly destruc- 
ive, feeding upon the Jeaves of the goosoberry 
ind blaek-carrant bushes. And as, unfor- 
nately, it seems to be protected by some 
lavour distasteful to toads and insectivorous 
dirds, it is not kept down by its natural foes in 
she same way as are other insects. : 

At Fig. 18 is shown an insect which has been 
well described by an entomological writer as 
“talmost withouta rival for purity and exquisite 
lelicacy of design.” It is not at all on un- 
*ommon species, and may be beaten from bushes 
n woods, or found resting upon the tree-tranks, 
shroughout the month of June. 

At Figs. 19 and 20 we have types of the 
amily of Cusyitates, the former of these repre- 
enting the Alder Kitten (Dicranura bicuspis), 
nd the latter the Puss Moth (D. vinula). The 
irst-named is a very scarce species, so much so 
hat the Rev. Joseph Greene, a very well-known 
igure in the entomological world, states that 
though he has examined numbers of alder- 
tees, he has never found the living pupa, and 
aas only met with ten or twelve of the empty 
socoons of the insect. In spite of its rarity, 
lowever, it seems to be widely distributed, 
raving occurred from Sussex in the south to 
“Uancashire in the north. It should be looked 
‘or upon trunks of alder in the month of May. 

Its relative, the Puss Moth, is far more 
sbundant, its larve, with their curious forked 
ails, being procurable from almost every wil- 
ow or poplar tree in most parts of the country. 
t is a curious fact that, when kept in confine- 
nent, these Jarve are very apt to gnaw away 
he horns which adorn the tails of their com- 
ades in misfortune—not apparently owing to 
sant of proper food, but merely under the im- 
vression that they form a-particular dainty. 

The cocoons of the Puss Moth are generally te 
ve found spun up, in the crevices of the bark, 
sbout three or four feet from the ground. They 
te by no means on to discover, however, as 
heir surface so exactly pesembles the surround- 
ng bark that an experienced eye is necessary 
o detect them. 

The noctwe are represented in our plate by 
several species, first of which, at Fig. 21, is the 
yretty Peach-blossom (Thyatira batis), with its 
ive petal-like marks upon each of the upper 
sings. This is one of the capricicns insects 
which will swarm in one locality and neglect 
inother, apparently equally favourable, only a 
nile or so distant. I know of one small wood 
where I could take fifty or sixty specimens on 
iny suitable evening when the insect is on the 
wing; but, on the other hand, I have also 
treacled elsewhere for two or three seasons 
together and never met with a single example. 

On treacle the Peach-blossom is a very wary 
insect, and is much given to flying off as soon 


is one of the 


| particle of down. 
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as the rays of the lantern fall uponit. The pill- 
box must, therefore, be held in readiness to 
snap up the moth at once, before it has time to 
take the alarm. The moth appears in May and 


22 we have a very familiar insect, the 
rge Yellow Underwing (Tryphana pronuba), 
which at times is a perfect pest to the collector, 
assembling at his “treacles” in dozens, and 
knocking off other moths in its anxiety to secure 
the best place. Gardeners, too, complain of it 
bitterly, saying that the larva is sometimes very 
destructive to the roots of turnips and lettuces. 

The perfect insect appears to have a wonder- 
ful fancy for strawberry beds, and is sure to be 
turned out in uumbers by any one passing 
among the plants ; it is on the wing from June 
until September. 

The Pine Beauty (Trachea piniperda), shown 
, is, as its uame implies, a feeder upon 
the pine, and is therefore only found where that 
is abundant. It yenerally makes its ap- 
pearance towards the end of March, and may 
either be found sitting upon the pine-tranks by 
day or feasting upon the catkins of the sallow 
after dark. 1n the former situation it is a most 
difficult insect to detect, the markings of the 
wings exactly harmonising with the hues of the 
pine-bark, and concealing it in the most effectual 
manner. 

The Marvel-du-Jour (A griopis aprilina), shown 
at Fig, 24, is to be commonly taken in the 
month of October by treacling; a few weeks 
earlier the pupa may be procured by digging at 
the roots of oa! According to Mr. Greene this 

asiest of pups: to find. 

The beautiful Yellow Underwing (Anarta 
myrtilli), which we find at is one of the 
few day-flying noctue, and is generally common 
where heather is abundant during the month of 
June. It is not a very easy insect to capture, 
as it flies rapidly and takes als 
that quiet movements arid a ¢ 
are required when pursuing it. 
and excitable when in the net, too, 
immediately boxed will ruin itself 
for the cabinet. 

The Orange Underwing (Brephos parthenias), 
depicted at Fig. 26, is likewise a day-flying 
insect, but appears much earlier in the year, 
generally showing up before the middle of 
March. It is strongly attracted by the catkins 
of the sallow, round which it is to be captured 
while flying in the sunshine, often being found 
in company with its relative, the Light Orange 
Underwing (B. notha). Both are widely dis- 
tributed. 

The last of the noctue in our plate is the 
handsome Red Underwi Yatocala nupta), 
which is represented at 7. ‘This is a com- 
mon insect, but is rather local, being almost 
entirely confined to the southern and south- 
eastern counties of England. 

Arather ludicrous reminiscence is vonnected 
with this insect. I at one time employed a 
railway signalman to capture for me all the 
moths which were attracted by the light in 
his box when he was on night duty, leaving a 
supply of pill-boxes with him, and calling every 
evening or two to fetch away the results of his 
labours, sometimes well worth having. One 


harp stroke 
It is very noisy 
nd if not 
specimen 


.evening I looked in as usual, and found him in 


a state of high glee. 

‘*Gotsomething you'll like to-n 
said, with an air of pride. 

“Olhv}: what js that?" I.remarked. 

“Bald ’un, sir.” 

“A what?” I repeated, somewhat dubiously. 

“ Bald ’un, sir, Ain’t got a’air on ‘is ’ead, 
sir. 

So saying, he proudly brought forth a battered 
Red Underwing, from the thorax of which his 
too zealous finger and thumb had removed every 
Of course the specimen was 
worthless, biit I nevertheless thanked him cor- 
dially and took my departure, releasing the 
dilapidated prisoner as soon as I was fairly out 
of sight. 

The remaining figutes of the coloured plate 
are those of various micro-lepidoptera, most of 
which are commonly to be met with by the few 
collectors who study that group. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A GARDEN MAZE. 

Mr. H, J. FULLIAMES writ Your articles in tho 
Boy's OWN Paver on * Mazes’ made me sit down and 
devise one, which I intend to build in my own garden, 
Having succeeded, to my fancy, in designing one which 
is sufliciently intricate without requiring a very enor- 
mous length of hedging, I thought I would like to send 
it to you for insertion if you think it likely to interes 
your readers, and beg therefore to enclose the same fc 
your approval, The reason why I fancy this design 


would interest your readers is that the clue to the maza 
can be given in one word—‘ Forward {’ The only way 
to get to the centre is never to deviate from the path 
once entered on as long as there is a possibility of go- 
ing any farther ina straight line. If any of the by- 
turnings are taken it is not poasible to gét to the 
centre,” 


AFTER MEDIZVAL FOOTBALL, 
B. F. H. writes : 


“The thing of ‘Leather, heavy, round, 
Wherein the wind is prisoner bound,’ 


answers to our Eng! football, as well as to the 
Italian ‘Giuoco del Calcio,’ or game of the kick, on 
which some verses were written long ago by Chiabre 

“It is natural that Italians should trace their g 
back to the Harpastum, or ball stuffed with flock, 
which the old Latins used to ‘k or catch ; but our 
boys only learnt from the Boy’s OWN PAPER, No. 213, 
that the Derby football record is said to go back as 
far as the year 217, when the Britons defeated the 
Romans, and established annual games. Without 
going quite so far back, there is record of a rare game 
played at Florence in the year 1688, which may have 
some possible interest, now that the game of football 
has dropped out of use in Italy. 

“The occasion of the game was the marriage feast of 
their Serenities Ferdinand, Prince of Tuscany, and 
Violante Beatrice, of Bavaria. Lads and lasses might 
look on at the sport; but only princes, nobles, and 
honourable gentlemen were eligible for’ entrance as 
players, who also must be more than eighteen years 
old, und not more than forty-five. To play football 
was esteemed a knightly service. 

“The pomp and circumstance of this affair were too 
great for the players to take a turn at leapfrog, us our 
boys do until ready to begin, ‘There had been other 
games in the Piazza di Santa Croce in Florence in 1638. 
At first there was a bull-fight,,and when that was over 
the Piazza was swept and cleaned, then came the turn 
of football, which lasted nearlytwo hours. Drums and 
Tuscan trumpets sounded gaily, inviting gentlemen to 
enter the lists and show off before the forty thousand 
spectators. 

“The Hames and colours of the fifty-four players are 
recorded. Two strong teams of twenty-seven in red 
opposed themselves to twenty-seven in yellow, each 
side having its ensign to carry the colours, The front 
line consisted of fifteen ordinary gentlemen players - 
well forward ; next behind them followed a line of five 
of the smartest ranners—the red and yellow Nimbletoes 
would be found there ; the third line was also of five, 
but these were the most stalwart men of weight ; Inst 
of all stood the two crack players of each side, forming 
the fourth line, and makiug up the twenty-seven, 

“ Unfortunately there are scarcely any details of the 
| play; all that the old book tells us is that the yellows 
won the first goal, but at last the reds left off the 
winners, and at every fresh start a salvo of artillery 
vas fire 

The [ 
has now taken the pls 
our football is at this s 
nobler national crieket. 


alian national game of Pallone, or great b: sa 
né 
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Correspondence. 


Youna PiGgoN FANcIER.—Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
publish a book called the ‘Practical Pigeon-Keeper,” 
8s. 6d.; and Mr. Upcott Gill, we believe, publishes 
another at the same price. Address is 170, Strand, 
London, 


RETRIEVER.—Retrievers often smell strong even when 
the skin is all right, but we advise you to wash the 
dog well about twice a week on fine days, using car- 
bolic soap. You feed all right, but you ought to give 
green vegetables well-boiled, and well-mashed, twice 
or thrice a week. Give also a very comfortable dry 
bed at night. 


W. R. C. Boory.—1. Stretch the skins well, hairy side 
downwards, on a board, and tack them thereon ; then 
thoroughly clean and scrape them, and next rub 
well with mixture of salt and alum, moistened 
with water. Lay this on pretty thick, and let the 
skins dry. This will preserve them, but only plenty 
of rubbing, with the addition of a little oil, will 
soften them. 2. Leaf tin. 


X. Y. Z—1. Almost immediately, if not sooner. 
2 Very likely, but hardly this year; we have so 
much un hand. 3. Yes, it will help, at all events, 
Water is hardly necessary, but can do no harin. 


WILLIAM INGLEBY —1. Read reply to IMMOVABLE, and 
read also our articles on Rabbits. We do not see 
much wrong with your general management, though 
the hutches are not arranged very scientifically. But 
do you give exercise? do you keep them dry? have 
they plenty of light? All these questions require 
careful thought. 2. Yes; the retriever, if old, can- 
not easily be broken out of his pranks, but try. Do 
not give him many bones, and when he has one do 
not annoy him. How would you like to be teased 
when taking your meals? Keep a whip, and take It 
with you when you go out; bnt from your account 
of the animal we do not think be will stand much 
chastisement without showing his ivories, if not 
fleshing them. Retriever dogs are often queer in 
temper. 


W. J. R. Dorson.—Whitewash the inside of your cot, 
mixing size with it, so that it shall not come off. We 
do not advise you to go in for Homers at Hornsey. 
It is rather an expensive fancy. Still, read the 
articles iu our first volume on the subject. 


W. G. HAwKtns (Limerick).—1. We are glad our paper 
pleases so well in Ireland, and thank you for your 
good wishes. You must give your young rabbits 
plenty of exercise in the dry and in the sunshine after 
they are weaned, but do not forget that about the 
eighth week they pass through « moult, and should 
be taken extra care of then. 2. You must just use 
your own judgment, only change the food frequently. 
Give the oate and grains morving and night, with 
now and then a mash at night, aud the green food 
(given dry) and roots at midday. 3. The best bed- 
ding is oaten straw, next best dried brechansor shav- 
ings. 4. You must separate the bucks from the does 
when they are three months old. 


J. B, STONR.—Morrels, Murrals, or ‘Sine Men's Morris, 
is one of our old English games, and is found in all 
the antiquarian bovks of sports and pastimes. 


W. BROWNING.—The Royal Exchange was burnt down 
on January 10th, 1838. The new building was opened 
by her present Majesty on October 2th, 1844. 


zeTa.—Yes. “The Boy Captein” appeared in the 
secon! volume of the Boy's OWN PapRr, It was 
translated by the late lamented W. H. G. Kingston. 


A READER and L. P.—The article on ‘‘ How to make a 
Perpetual Calendar” was in No. 157. Many of our 
readers have written informing ns of their h»ving 
successfully followed our instructions. You will, of 
course, not find it true for dates previous to the 
alteration of the calendar, 


wo 


C. JACKSON.—1. Shorthand was known to the Romons. 
2. No. Nothing is ever ‘‘entirely invented.” One 
invention, consciously or unconsciously, is developed 
from another, hence you can never tell who is the 
‘earliest inventor.” 3, All the back numbers are in 
print ; but, with the exception of those for the last 
wwe volumes, you can only obtain them in the Part 

form. 


M. M. 
ters, 


The Old Testament has 39 books, 929 chap- 
. 23,214 verses, 592,439 words, and 2,723,800 letters 
The New Testament has 27 books, 260 chapters, 7.9: 
verses, 181,263 words, and 838,380 letters. The com- 
plete Bible has, therefore, 66 books, 1,189 chapters, 
31,173 verses, 778,692 words, and 3,567,180 letters. 
There are thus more people in London than there 
are letters in the Bible. 


W. R. Y.—The battle of Towton, fought in 1461 be. 
tween the rival Roses, was that in which most Eng- 
Hshmen fell, Neither before nor since has there 
been such slaughter of our countrymen. 


IMMOVABLE.—1. Give your rats seeds, and rice, and 
grain, bread-and-milk sop, green food, apples, and 
table scrape, crusts of dry hread,etc. Do not give 
them much slop, but let them have water, and occa- 
sionally milk. ‘They are very cleanly, and ought to 
be kept dry and sweet, 2. Food for rabbits: oats, 
bran pollard, grain of any kind, hay, clover, garden 
roots of all sorts, and green food given dry. "Change 
the food frequently. Give enough, but not to waste. 


M. L. H.—We are glad that, from reading our papers, 
you are able to decipher ordinary cryptographs. The 
one you send presents no great difficulty. The key- 
note lies, we believe, in the letters with figures after 
each sentence. We cannot spare the time, however, 
to do it for you. 


Sik GARNET.—An error. The 8th Foot should be the 
80th Foot. 


ORXITHOLOGIST.—Canaries, linnets, chaffinches, bull- 
finches, goldfinches, Java sparrows, spice-binis, 
zebras, love-birds, etc. Sceds: canary, rape, millet, 
and a little hemp ; green fuud and German paste. 


A. BALLAN.—We had a pet chameleon in Africa once: 
he dined on insects, and sometimes he did not dine 
for a week ona stretch. He had the gout, perhaps 
He lived in a coffee-pot, and the cockroaches and he 
did not seem to pull well together. Give your pet 
sunshine, anyhow, and the means of retirement. 
You ask, “ What should I lay it on?” If your cha 
meleon is so limp that he will lie wherever you la) 
him, you will not have him long. Describe ‘it, and 
we can give you more information. There are, we 
think, about ten different kinds. 


J. N. 8. (Edenbridge.)—-We hope we have correctls 
deciphered your signature. Two of your birds’ ezys 
Nos. 4 and 9, reached us in so broken a condition a: 
to be past identification. The others are as fullows 
1 and 8, water wagtail ; 2, greenfinch, pale variety 
5, willow wren ; 6, redstart ; 7, cole tit: 8, greate: 
whitethroat ; 10, great tit; 11, garden warbler 
12, sedge warbler; this last rather more speckle 
than usual. You can procure. birds’ eggs at most o 
the natural history dealers in London, but we shoul 
recommend you to look for them for yourself. 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pau. BLAKE, 
Author of ‘The New Boy,” “ Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 
CHAPTER I.—AN UNLUCKY SHOT. 


, old man, of course I’m sorry Uncle Robert i: 

going to India, but as he 7s going, why I’m no} 
sorry that I’m to have a day’s holiday to see him off 
It won’t be bad fun, if Aunt Carry doesn’t turn on the 
waterworks too copiously.” 

“It was jolly kind of your people to ask me to come 
with you, but the Doctor won’t hear of it. Never 
mind, come along, and let’s have some long shots by 
the ten-acre Md 


“‘The two chums took to thelr heels.” 
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“Yes, all right. I want to pull off the 
shying the cricket-ball next sports. 
ninety yards last year, but nearly shied my 
arm with the ball it’s been loose in the 
socket ever since.” 

Whilst the boys are assiduously trying to 
hit the barn chimney on the edge of the 
field, we will introduce them to our readers, 
as they are to be the herocs of the coming 
story, or at all events the chief personages, 
for there was not very much that was 


heroic about them—there seldom is about ! 


the modern schoolboy—and Grant and 
Field were as yet nothing more than ave- 
rage lads. Field was nearly seventeen, 
and tall for his age; his father was a 
doctor in a county town. Grant, his com- 
panion, was sixteen, lithe and wiry rather 
than strong, but active as a cat. The two 
lads had taken a fancy to each other 
directly they had met, and had long ago 
become firm friends ; they worked together, 
played together, and in former days got 
into mischief together and were caned to- 
gether. These, then, are the two chums a 
portion of whoso history will be unfolded 
in the following pages. 

“ Anybody live in that cottage?” asked 


Field, as he sent a stone as near it as he. 


could, ten yards short. 

*‘Old Wilkins, the gardener, I think; 
hope he isn’t taking his walks abroad, or 
he may get a pebble on his pate that will 
mar his usefulness.” 

“There isn’t anything else to shy at, and 
‘we can’t go anywhere near the windows 
from here, so there’s no danger. But, I 
say, my arm fecls as if I’d had the rack. I 
think I shall knock off.” 

‘All right. I'll have one more shot; 
get me a smooth round one this time; I'll 
see if I can’t start that old chimney-pot. 
Now, you watch.” 

Grant took careful aim, a couple of steps 
run, and then sent the stone flying. It 
went several yards nearer than any pre- 
vious one, but not quite straight, and an 
ominous crash of glass showed that the 
pebble must have broken something. 

ithout waiting to hear whether Wilkins 
had anything to say on the subject, the 
two chums took to their heels and ran back 
towards the schoolhouse. 

“Tm jolly glad nobody saw us,” said 
Grant, as be pulled up breathlessly just in- 
aide the cricket-field; ‘I’ve been gottin, 
into hot water so often lately that I shoul 
have something unusually warm if this was 
known.” 

‘Twas quite on accident,” remarked 
Field; ‘‘who was to know there was 
any glass about? He ought to put up 
notices if he wants to keep things safe; we 
can't be expected to carry about a plan of 
his grounds, showing where the cucumber- 
frames are placed. But I’m jolly glad, 
also, that- nobody saw us; I’ve been catch- 
ing it rather hot lately too; the Doctor is 
tremendously down on a monitor who gets 
into mischief.” $ 

Unfortunately the boys calculated too 
soon on the fact that they had been un- 
observed. There was a spectator of their 
accident whom, though only a boy like 
themselves, they would have willingly 
changed for a master. This was Mcssiter, 
a tall, dark-eyed lad, who would have been 
handsome if his meeting eycbrows and 
heavy black hair curling over his forehead 
had not given him a forbidding look, which 
his frequent frowns increased. He was 
the rival of the two friends in many ways, 
both in school and out, and had often tried 
to sow discord between them, as it would 
have been easier to rise superior to either 


I did | 


if the other had not always been ready to 
help and encourage his friend. He was 
at present rather unpopular in the school 
on account of the belief that he had re- 
poms an irregularity to the Doctor which 

ad got the school into trouble; but as he 
constantly denied having donc so, and 
there was no w-y of proving it, he Adee 
gradually regaining the ularity whic! 
he wished for and fed Tisked. But he had 
not risked it for nothing, for there was no 
doubt that by the Doctor and assistant 
masters he was greatly liked. 

This then was the boy who had seen the 
accident. He watched the retreat and saw 
Wilkins rush out of his cottage and shake 
his fist at the rapidly vanishing boys. “I 
don’t think I’ll report this time,” thought 
Measiter, ‘something better may come of 
it. Ivrather fancy this little affair will 
give me the opening i want.” 

He strolled round by the village and 
: met Grant on his way to the station. The 
latter had not returned to the school, so 
every one thought that he had set off an 
hour or so before he really had. 

‘‘ Hullo, Grant, where are you off?” 

“I’m going to see an uncle off to India; 
shall be back to-morrow evening.” 

“ Lucky fellow, wish I were going with 

ou.” 
a I’m jolly glad you aren’t,” said Grant 
‘to himself, as he walked on; ‘‘ wish I 
hadn’t met him; he’s the only fellow who’s 
' seen me.” 

“Won't be back till to-morrow evening,” 
muttered Messiter to himself. ‘A lot 
| may happen before then.” 


CHAPTER II.—WATBURY FREE GRAMMAB 
SCHOOL, 


Tr the worthy alderman James Gilpin, of 
pious memory, could revisit the scene of his 
former labours he would be not a little as- 
tonished. 

In the year 1558 he returned to his 
native village of Watbury, after having 
accumulated a considerable amount of 
wealth by trading in hides in London 
town, and being struck with the ignorance 
shown by the inhabitants, and being de- 
sirous of transmitting the remembrance of 
| his virtues to posterity, he conveyed by 
| indenture of the 15th January, 1559, a por- 
tion of land to the mayor and burgesses for 
| the education of the children of the parish 
in the classic tongues. 

This land had a house on it which was 
to be used for the school; the revenues 
from the adjoining meadow amounted to 
£14 per annum, aa ample sum to secure 
the services of ‘‘an honest and learned 
schole master;” the recorder, swordbearer, 
and sergeants-at-mace of the neighbouring 
county town were constituted trustees 
under a covenant which enjoined them to 
make an annual inspection fo see that the 
mayor and burgesses did their duty; 
various rules and statutes were drawn u; 
to regulate the manner of teaching an 
the customs to be kept; and thus the Free 
Grammar School of Watbury had its 
origin. 

As years went by other worthy burgesses 
contributed to its funds: one gave £100 for 
the maintenance of an usher, another 
founded scholarships at Cambridge, until 
about a hundred years after James Gilpin 
died the school was in a most flourishing 
condition, But gradually changes came: 
the land increased in value to such an ex- 
tent that the head master made a fortune 
in a few years, the recorder and sword- 
bearer neglected their duties entirely, the 


village children no longer went to the 
school, for they were neglected by the 
masters, who now took in pupils for whom 
they charged heavily, until at last, about 
1840, a commission was appointed by 
Parliament to inquire into the charity, 
with the result that such changes were 
made that its original founder would not 
have recognised his own institution. 

A separate school was built for the 
village, the premises of the grammar 
school were largely increased, more 
masters appointed, the fees fixed, a new 
curriculum settled, and in short it was 
made one of those semi-public, semi- 
private schools, of which so many speci- 
mens exist in England. At the time of 
our story there were a hundred und fifty- 
eight boys boarding in the house, kept in 
order and taught by a staff of ten masters, 
at the head of whom was the learned Dr. 
Pocock. 

The grammar school was not, however, 

like a modern school: it had a history. 
There was a coat-of-arms carved over the 
principal doorway, the chapel contained 
the tomb of the founder, the original deeds 
were preserved amongst the archives of 
the school. A few of the ancient customs 
and privileges were still retained: there 
was a whole holiday kept on the anniver- 
sary of foundation day; there was o 
special service in the school chapel on that 
of the founder’s decease. The boys sfill 
enjoyed the privilege of choosing their 
“‘dux;” that is, one from amongst them- 
selves who enjoyed special advantages and 
had special duties, corresponding in a 
general way to those of head monitor. 
. To be dux was a great honour and much 
sought after: however, of the post and 
the competition for it more will be said 
farther on. At present one of the sixth 
held that coveted position, for which both 
Field and Grant intended to compete. 
Neither had, however, mentioned his in- 
tention to the ether. Both were equally 
ignorant of the fact that Messiter too had 
his eye on the post. 

The latter was far too crafty to let his 
intention be known; he was one of that 
class (fortunately a very small one) who 
love devious ways for their own sake, for- 
getting that wiles and subtlety have ever 
been favourite weapons of the Evil One. 

On the evening of Grant’s temporary 
departure the boys were all assembled in 
the big dining-hall preparing for next day. 
The custom was for every one to remain 
for an hour after prayers, then the juniors 
retired to bed, whilst the sixth and upper 
fifth forms, who alone had separate rooms, 
were allowed to sit up and study for 
another hour. ‘Field had forgotten all 
about the incident of the afternoon, but 
not so Messiter. The latter was sitting 
next to a sharp-looking little chap named 
Gale, whom he helped in his lessons, ex- 
acting in return various services of the 
nature of fagging, although they weren't 
called by that name. 

“I say, little ’un,” whispered Messiter, 
{* were you mixed up in that row about 
Wilkins’s fowls last week ?”” 

“Wasn't I?” exclaimed Gale. ‘‘ Stimp- 
son and I were in the thick of it, and be 
got caned.” 

“* Was the Doctor very wild ?”’ 

“Yes, he said he would let any fellow 
have it hot who damaged anything cf 
Wilkins’s, and told the old chap to be sure 
and report direct to him if any mure 
damage was done.” 

‘All right, shut up now, old Barnacles 
has got his spectacles turned this way.” 
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Field was ignorant of this little affair of 
vthe previous week, so he was as surprised 
-as most of the boys to see the Doctor enter 
‘the room and demand that the boy who 
‘broke the glass of a cucumber-frame in 
Wilkins’s garden that afternoon should 
-stand out. 

There was a dead silence, and Ficld felt 
very uncomfortable. He had half a mind 
to stand out himself, although he did not 
break the glass. What could hedo? He 
was the only one who knew who did it, 
and he could not betray his chum. He 
was in a dilemma. 

The Doctor looked very displeased ; he 
had the whole school before him with the 
single exception of Grant, and as he had 
seen him go away early in the afternoon, 

“he never thought that the single absent 
“boy was the culprit. The silence con- 
tinued. 

“It isa matter of certainty,” said Dr. 
Pocock, ‘‘that the boy who threw the 
:stone belongs to the school. Am I to 
understand that ho refuses to act as every 
honourable boy would?” Still no 
answer. 

‘*T am both ashamed and grieved,” con- 
tinued the Doctor; ‘‘I could scarcely 
have imagined that any boy was capable 
-of involving the whole school in punish- 
ment to screen himself. There will be no 
half-holiday to-morrow.” 

The silence was maintained till he had 
stalked from the hall, and then a babel of 
sounds arose, for the time had come for 
putting away books. The only two who 

id not take part in the angry comments 
of the boys on the affair were Field and 
Messiter, for both knew who the guilty 
one was and both concealed his name, 
though from differont motives: Field be- 
-cause he would not tell of, his chum, 
Messiter because he saw how his know- 
ledge might be useful to him so long as he 
“kept it secret. 

‘« Brutal shame it is,” cried Caterham, a 
big sixth-form fellow; ‘‘it’s one of those 
wretched little youngsters who’d sooner 
see the whole school lose-s half-holiday 
than let their skin be touched.” 

“(If we could only find out who it is,” 
said Drake, a tall, seedy-looking ‘‘ sporting” 
man, ‘‘we'd break:every bone in his body. 
I should enjoy a good kick at him.” 

‘* Because the rest of the fellows would 
help you,” put in Stimpson, a little chap 
who had suffered from Drake's tyranny ; 
‘* you’d take care how you kicked him if 
he’d a chance to kick you back.” 

Drake caught hold of the cheeky 
youngster and twisted his arm, which 
Stimpson revenged by a sudden blow in 
the wind, racing “away like mad to his 
room before Drake could catch him again. 

Dr. Pocock was kind though severe, and 
by no means wished to deprive the school 
of a holiday. He sent for Bannister, the 

-dux, and asked him in private if he 
thought that it was generally known who 
‘was the culprit. 

“«T don’t ask his name; what I want to 
find out is whether a clique of boys are 
willing to make the whole school suffer to 
screen one of themselves. It really is the 
height of selfishness when you look at it 
~quietly, and I would not give a straw for 
the idea of honour which does not contain 
the element.of sacrifice. When o boy re- 
<eives a punishment to screen another I 
can understand, and to a certain extent 
approve his conduct; when he involves 
others in punishment besides himeelf to save 
his own skin it is time to drop idle talk 
about schoolboy honour,” 


Bannister listened in silence, but was 
unable to relieve the Doctor’s mind. 

‘‘Tell all the monitors from me,” said 
the Doctor, as he dismissed him, *‘ that I 
shall trust to them to do their utmost to 
create a feeling in the school against the 
idea that any boy or set of boys has a 
right to involve the whole school in 
punishment. It is monstrous.” 

Bannister went away to communicate 
with his colleagues. One of the monitors 
was Field. 


CHAPTER III.—A TEMPTATION. 


WueEn next day at half-past two o’clock 
the big bell rang out for afternoon school, 
@ more disgusted set of boys could not 
have been found than those which poured 
in from the fields to take their places. To 
have to work on such a glorious afternoon 
was too bad; the sneak who would not 
confess, old Wilkins, and the Doctor were 
all included in one sweeping condemna- 
tion. 

‘* Wish to goodness I were Grant,” said 
little Stimpson to Field, ‘‘ he’s safe out of 
this.” 

Field did not consider his friend so 
lucky as the boys imagined; he saw the 
dilemma in which he would be when he 
returned. But he could do nothing. Field 
wished that old Wilkins and his precious 
cucumber-frames were at the bottom of 
the sea. - 

Slowly the interminable afternoon rolled 
along; everybody was in the worst of 
humours; the Doctor seemed to be in a 
specially severe mood, and satirised the 
mistakes of the form which he was exain- 
ining in his most caustic style. 

“‘Thank you, Michelmore,” he remarked, 
as that unfortunate youth finished his 
translation of an ode of Horace—‘‘ thank 
you, you have thrown quite a new light on 
that passage; yours is a most original 
conception of the author's meaning; you 
have shown that you are not to be bound 
by the details of grammar, but that your 
mind can soar above the trammels which 
bind the ordinary intellect. Still, that you 
may have some idea of the errors of those 
who differ from you in the rendering of 
the ode, suppose you write it out in 
English and Latin ten times after school.” 

Michelmore sat down with a sensation 
of relief as the Doctor finished, and felt he 
would sooner have twice as much to do 
after school if he could be: spared being 
made the laughing-stock of the form. 

After tea there was an hour and a half 
of liberty before preparatien bell. Field 
did not care to join in any game, he felt 
half guilty about that wretched cucumber- 
frame, and wanted to see Grant before he 
could fcel comfortable again. So he waited 
indoors and read a book. After a time it 
struck him that some of the fellows would 
be sure to see Grant coming in and would 
tell him about losing the half-holiday, and 
it would be better that he should learn it 
from his chum, the only fellow who knew 
who was the guilty one. So he took his 
hat and went out. But he was too late. 

Messiter had found out by what train 
Grant was to return and went to the 
station to meet him. Grant did not look 
very pleased as he saw him on the platform, 
and was considerably surprised when Mes- 
siter said, ‘“I want to speak to you a 
minute.” 

“« What's up ?” 

“Somebody has broken one of Wilkins’s 
cucumber-frames, and the Doctor asked all 
the school who had done it. No one con- 


fessed, so we all lost our half-holiday this 
afternoon.” 

Grant started, but recovered himself. 
“‘What made you come down to tell me 
this?” 

“Only to do you a good turn. I knew 
who broke the glass, I was by the hedge 
yesterday when you and Field were shying. 
Some of the fellows, and you amongst them, 
believe I reported Michelmore last month 
about those fowls, so I want you to see 
that sneaking isn’t in my line, for if I had 
said I knew who broke the glass the fellows 
would only have cheered me, because every 
fellow knows that if you had been there 
you would have stood out at once.” 

“Of course I should, you oughtn’t to 
have held your tongue; I shall go straight 
to the Doctor and tell him now.” 

“I shouldn’t if I were you. It’s all 
over now, the fellows will forget all about 
it in a week, and if the Doctor found out 
that Field was with you: he would be 
awfully angry at his not confessing, and 
so will the fellows be. No one suspects 
you, because they all think you were gone 
before it was done; Ficld and I are the 
only ones who know who did it. Field 
won’t tell, of course, and I shall keep the 
secret.” 

“But we might get another half-holiday 
in place of this afternoon’s.” 

“Not a bit of it, much better let the 
whole thing drop. Here comes Field, you 
won’t do anything ?” 

“Perhaps I’d better not.” 

“Of course not; it’d‘all over now, and 
you would only get yourself into an awful 
row; I think you're very lucky to get off 
so clear.” 

Messiter turned off down a passage be- 
fore Ficld saw him; Grant walked on and 
met his chum, who at once told him the 
whole story over again. 

‘“What are you going to do?” asked 
Field. 

“I don’t think I shall do anything ; no 
one knows anything about it, and I should 
get into an awful row. Besides, I want 
to be dux next election, and it would spoil 
my chance if this came out, so I think wé@ 
will keep it quiet.” 

Field was disappointed. He had always 
held his chum to be the soul of honour, and 
felt sorry that he had not at once decided 
to tell the Doctor. He did not know that 
Messiter had been playing the part of the 
tempter with success before his own arrival. 
There was another thing that annoyed him. 
He himself intended putting up for dux 
next half, and was sorry to find that his 
chum was likely to be his rival instead of 
his backer. 

“Well, of course you will do as you 
like,” he said, as they entered tha gates. 
‘It’s amost unlucky business. It’s fortu- 
nate nobody knows about it except mo. I 
ought to report it, for the Doctor has told 
us to, but I didn’t undertake that kind of 
thing when I was made monitor; anyhow, 
I couldn’t report you.” 

Grant did not answer, it was no good 
telling his chum that Messiter knew. The 
bell rang and the school entered the 
dining-hall, Grant having to listen to con- 

atulations on the fact that he was away 
a Oring the afternoon’s imprisonment of 
which he knew himself to be the cause. 
He felt a sneak for the first time in his life. 

“ Ah!” said Messiter to himself, ‘‘you’va 
made ao false move, Grant, my boy!” 

(To be continued.) 
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WITH DESIGN 


NE of the mest useful articles that can en- 

gage the attention of our amateur cabinet- 

makers is the manufacture of a set of hanging- 
shelves to hold books and other objects. 

There are many ways of making them, the 
simplest being three or four boards about a foot 
wide and three feet long fastened together with 
thick blind-cord passing through holes in the 
four corners of each shelf, and kept the re- 
quired distance apart from each other by 
knots. 

This is a very rough and rudimentary affair, 
and quite beneath the attention of our readers, 
who ought to aim at something more substantial 
than this very girlish arrangement. Our illus- 
tration (Fig. 1) shows a really strong, simple, 
and useful article of furniture, which any of our 
readers can-make, and with the explanatory 
hints we shall now give ought not to present 
any insurmountable difficulties. Fig. 1 shows a 
general view of the bookshelves as seen from 
the front ; 2 gives one of the ends; 3 a section 
of the end and shelves. Our illustration was 
drawn to one and a half-inch scale, giving the 
following measurements : width 3ft., depth 1ft., 
extreme height from top of cornice to 
bottom of nob at ends 3ft. 2in. The space be- 
tween each shelf must be made to fit the books 
it has to carry, but the upper division should be 
the widest, each subsequent one narrowing 
gradually to the bottom. 

First get out your sides (FF) from one and a- 

uarter-inch-stuff. Sce that they are both exactly 
the same size and are square. The shaping of 
the bottom should now be done, for if you leave 
this utitil your work is put together you will 
have more trouble in doing it. Stark the circle 
with compasses, cut it out with a ‘keyhole saw,” 
and plane it with a ‘‘ spoke-shave.” Now get out 
your top (A) one inch shorter than the extreme 
width of your shelves, to allow for the ‘‘ blind ” 
lovetailing, as you do not want the ends of the 
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AND CORNER 


Fig. 1. 

dovetails to show at the sides. As we have 
spoken of this before, our readers 
will know what we mean, 

The top had better be dove- 
tailed on to the sides to give it 
increased strength. Next the bot- 
tom (D), one and a half shorter 
than extreme width—i.c., half 
shorter than the top. This will 
allew of the bottom being let 
inte thesidesa quarter of aninch. 
Both these and the shelves (B c) 
can be got out of one-inch stuff. 
The bottom, in addition to being 
let into the sides, must be glued, 
. and might be strengthened by 
the addition of wooden blocks 
glued into the angle, as shown 
at 0, 

Mark on the inner sides of the 
ends pencil lines showing where 
the shelves B and c ure placed, 
and having got out the supports 
(3), screw them on to the sides 
with inch-and-half screws. Be 
careful to get these supports 
straight and the same distance 
from the top in both ends, or your 
shelves will not set square. 

You can now put your carcass 
together by glueing the dovetails 
and bottom, and fitting on your 
ends, leaving them to dry for 
twenty-four hours. Do not glue 
your blocks under bottom (p), as 
geen at 0, until your carcass is 
dry. The next thing is to buy 
aome good bold builders’ mould- 
ing about two inches wide and 
with the upper members projecting one and a 
half or two inches. ° 

Recollect in cutting your moulding to allow 


Fig. 3. 


CUPBOARD. 


for the mitres, consequently if your moulding 
projects two inches you must cut it three feet 
four. The ends of the moulding at sides must 
be cut off square, as they will come against the 
wall, You can either fit a back on to the 
shelves or do without one, allowing the wall te 
form the back. If you prefer putting a back, 
it need not be moro than three-eighth stuff, 
and to make a nice job of it you ought to sink 
it into the ends and make the top (A, bottom (D), 
and shelves (B and c), three-eighths less than the 
full width, to allow for the thickness of back. 
{The back should be bradded on, the grain of 
the wood running from right to left, and cut the 
stuff so that the joins come at back of shelves. 

Allow the bottom of cornice to project over 
the sides and top, and you can fasten it in its 
place with blocks screwed on to the top and into 
the cornice from the back. The shaped piece (H) 
can be got out and glued on to the bottom and 
strengthened at back with blocks. Have somo 
| nobs turned, and let these into the places as 
shown in the illustration. 

A nice finish can be given by purchasing some 
stamped leather edging made expressly for book- 
shelves and fastening it on with brass nails. If 
i require a curtain to hang in front of the 

racket, you must buy a narrow brass rod and 
fasten it underneath cornice with the ends sold 
with the rod. Put rings on to the top of your 
curtain so that you can easily ran it on one side 
when you want to get at books. If you havea 
curtain you will not require leather edging. 
There is no reason why you should not make 
your bracket with more shelves than we have 

indicated in our illustration. 
polish it, and 


Stain it black or brown and 
yout work is finished. You can hang it on the 
wall by screwing brass plates on to the back so 
that they project to allow of it being nailed on 
to the wall ; two on either side will be enough. 

(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY OGRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N.y 


Author of “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “ The Cruise of the 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN THE DUNGEON—SAMBO TO THE FORE—THAT UBIQUITOUS 


“ Qrantey! Stan!” 

)) “Yes, Mite, yes.” 

“Oh! dear Stan, I am so glad to hear 
your voice again. I’ve had such a strange 
happy dream, and then to waken here in 
this dungeon, all in the dark! It is too, 
too terrible. And I felt around for you, 
Stan, and when my hand didn’t touch you 
Ithought they had taken you away and— 
killed you, Stan.” 

“You are nervous, Mite; but I do not 
wonder.” 

“Itis being in the dark, Stanley; but 
don’t fear for me, I’ll keep up my heart 
like a man when it comes to the—end, 


fort and partly underground, its walls 
were the bare stones, furniture it had none 
of any kind, its very floor was a portion 
of the sea-beach, and they sat or lay or 
walked on sand and shingle. There was 
but small room for walking, and had there 
been ever so much the chains that bound 
their legs, and those cruel manacles, would 
have precluded the possibility of taking 
exercise. So close to the sea were they, 
that they could hear the waves breaking 
| on the shore, and had there been a sudden 
| high tide the waters might have rushed in 
and drowned them in their cell. 


Stan.” His voice shook as he spoke. 
“Creep closer this way, Mite. 
make a pillow of my knee. 


“Oh! Stan, brother Stan, do not talk 
ina kind voice to me, or else I'll break 
down, P—” 

Poor young Mite! he did break down, 
and, with his head pillowed on Stanley’s 
ee as if Kis very heart would 


“Tt does seem so very cowardly of me 


tocry, being a Scotchman too; but they | 


won't see my tears, Stan—no, they won't 
ee them.” 

An hour later it was day, but the bright 
sunshine that streamed through the tall 
arrow opening in the wall of their dun- 
Eeeenent neither hope nor joy to the 

of the prisoners. The place in 


which they were confined was beneath the ' 


“When 


Now | 
That’s right. | 
Ithink it will soon be day, little brother.” | 


Mite still retained his position by Stan- 


Snowbird,” ete. 
BOY GREEN NOT FAR BEHIND, 


ley’s knee, but he was looking up into his 
face. 

“You feel better now, don’t you, 
Mite?” 

“‘Much, now that I can see you. Do 
my eyes look swollen? That padre will be 
here beforé long, and I would not like that 
even he should think I was afraid.” 

“The padre,” replied Stanley, ‘is a 
kindly-hearted old man, and a servant of 
God, Mite, although his religion does 
differ in some respects from ours.” 

There was a long silence now, both were 
thinking and praying. The gecko lizards 


glided stealthily over the rough walls, in- 


daylight came at last there was no land in sight.” 
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tent on their prey: the tap-tapping one 
made when ‘hammering 8 captured moth 
to death was distinctly audible. A great 
round-eyed bird, with wings and body of 
blue and -crimson, alighted for a moment 
on the window-ledge, and gazed inquiringly 
at the prisoners, then took to flight again 
with a frightened cry. 

How sweet. to Stanley seemed the morn- 
ing sunshine! What a glorious thing free- 
dom would be he thought. Freedom and 
sunshine, in which even a bird could revel, 
but which were denied to him and his 
companion. 

Death hath its terrors even to the aged; 
but to die so young, and to die innocent— 
to meet a felon’s doom, to fill a felon’s 

ave—the thought of it is too awful to 

well upon. 

“Stan,” said Mite at last. 

“Yes, Mite.” 

** Do you think it will be to-day?” 

“Dear Mite,” replied Stanley, ‘‘I can- 
not even gvess. You see the padre knows 
nothing, cr he will tell us nothing.” 

“Oh! Stan, I do not fear death now, 
at least not an ordinary death. Not if 
they shoot us, Stan; but I have read of the 
terrible garotte, and how they place you 
in a chair and—” 

“Oh! Mite, Mite, poor boy, do be calm. 
My heart bleeds for you. I seem to have 
lived a long long time in the world, but 
you are so young. And yet you know it 
will soon be allover. It was so kind of 
the padre yesterday to bring us paper and 
pens and let us write to—to those we will 
never never see again. But listen.” 

A key was inserted in the lock, and two 
men armed to the tecth brought in their 
meagre breakfast of boiled rice and water, 
and placed it beside them. 

By-and-by the padre came in, a white- 
haired, kindly-faced old priest. 

He sat down by the prisoners and took 
Mite’s hand in his. He talked to them 
long and earnestly in their own_lan- 
guage, not of things earthly, but of things 
beyond the veil. There was something in 
this priest's manner to-day more impressive 
even than usual. Stanley noticed this, but 
he kept his thoughts to himself. But ere 
long Mite noticed it too, and, more im- 
pare far than his companion in sorrow, 

e clutched the priest’s thin white hand, 
and it. would have melted a heart of stone 
to have seen how eagerly he gazed up into 
his face as he piteously exclaimed, 

‘Oh! father, is it to be to-day ?” 

‘‘Alas! my son,” said the padre, 
solemnly, ‘‘it is to be to-day.” 

And the old man bowed his head and 
wept. pe ee : 

‘he last morning had come, then; the 
execution was fixed for the afternoon. 
And yet how slowly the forenoon seemed 
to wear away. 

It must have been past two o’clock— 
they could tell that from the shadow of 
the strong iron bar that gaarded the win- 
dow of their cell—when music fell upon 
their ears—the music of a brass band; a 
slow, solemn march was being played; it 
increased in tone, seeming to come nearer 
and nearer, and finally died away in the 
distance. Mite crept closer to Stanley’s 
side; they both knew what it meant, but 
neither spoke. 

A few minutes afterwards the dungeon 
- door was thrown open. 

Always before this, whenever the guard 
or any one came to visit the prisoners in 
their cell, the door was opened. cautiously 
and only sufficiently wide to admit the 
visitor with difficulty. But now it -was 


dashed open wide against the wall. There 
was a terrible significance in even this. 

The passage beyond, usually as dark as 
night itsclf, was now lighted up by the 
glimmer of lamps, revealing armed men in 
white uniforms. There were quick, short 
orders being given, and the rattle of 
swords and musketry. I think poor Mite 
would have fainted at this moment had 
not the aged padre pressed close to his side. 
Once out of the fort, although the bright 
sunshine dazzled him for a moment, the 
fresh breeze revived him, and he was able 
to march by Stanley’s side as steadily as 
he did. Only he clutched his brother's 
hand—to do even this wasa comfort to the 
boy. 

Xo need for either to speak. No necd 
for them to breathe the word farewell. 
They were together now hand in hand, and 
so they felt they would be—till the end. 

° - ° * 


‘We must leave this sad scene now for a 
short time, and fall back in our narrative 
to the morning after the trial, and very 
early on that morning, to the time when 
Stanley and Mite heard the plash in the 
water alongside, followed by the rifles’ ring 
and the wild shout on board of, 

‘‘ Escapado—ha escapado!”” 

Sambo, for it was no other, had acted 
his part well. He had seen the “young 
massa” and Mite taken to the cells after 
the trial, and well he knew what the sen- 
tence had been. From that very moment 
he determined to escape, and to endeavour 
to do all in his power to effect their rescue. 
The song he had raised in the stillness of 
night was part of his plan. The writer of 
these lines knows from experience, that 
Spaniards are not slow to draw and use 
the cutlass against unarmed men. Sambo 
knew so too. He had not reckoned with- 
out his host either. That was a cruel 
blow the sentry aimed at his unprotected 
head. What matter though he killed him, 
so reasoned the marine, he was only a 
nigger, and a pirate to boot! But Sambo 
held his hands up, and the blow fell crash- 
ing between them, severing the manacles; 
then Sambo fell backwards with a groan, 
and laughing to himself the sentry resumed 
his watch. Sambo laughed to himself 
also. In ten minutes more both his hands 
and feet were free, then he glided snake- 
like to the foot of the ladder, taking advan- 
tage of every shadow. His friend the 
sentry, who had so kindly attempted to 
split his skull, stood right at the foot of 
the ladder, gazing up towards the sky. 
Sambo was not revengeful, but this fellow 
weg in his way, so he dealt him a blow 
with his clenched fist that felled him to 
the deck. 

Although splendid swordsmen as a rule, 
Spaniards do not excel with the rifle, and 
though the night was clear and starry 
Sambo was perfectly safe. The shore was 
not very far off, and he soon reached it, 
and was well hidden in the bush before the 
boat was lowered to give him chase. 

Once fairly in the woods, Sambo sat down 
to think. His young massa must be saved 
at all risks. But how? Nothing could 
be done in the village where were 
against him. Ha! he had it. Happ: 
thought! To go straight away noth 
through the woods until opposite the 
Comoro Islands; here, at Johanna, some 
British ship was sure to be, perhaps the 
Tonitru herself. To make up his mind 
was with Sambo to act. There was not a 
moment to lose. Perhaps at daylight the 
woods would be scoured to find him. He 
started to his feet, took off his cummer- 


bund and wrung the water from it, and re- 
placed it round his loins, then with just 
one quick glance starwards, with just one 
prayer on his lips to thre Great Father, who 
is no respecter of persons, and can show 
mercy to the black man as well as the 
white, he started off and away through the 
forest with almost the flectness of-a hunted 
deer, and before morning broke, and the 
great sun rose red over the purple sea, he 
stood on a distant hill-top, from which, to 
his joy, he could sec tbe tips of the far-off 
mountains of those romantic islands in 
which his present hopes were centred. 
Sambo’s breakfast consisted of a root that 
he dug from the ground and a draught of 
cocoa-nut milk. He rested for an hour, 
for well he knew he must conserve all his. 
strength for dear young massa’s sake. 
Then he resumed his journey. He had a 
broad river to swim. The water was 
brackish, for it was at no great distance 
from the sea-bar; and here were monster 
sharks in dozens—he could sec their fins. 
over the water and hear them plash and 
gambol, for—woe is me !—even sharks play 
at times, and they never seem more in- 
clined to do so that when there is a chance 
of a feed on human flesh. Sambo feared 
them not—he was black,* they would not 
touch him. He avoided the mangrove 
swamps; he had an idea that crocodiles 
were not so fastidious in their tastes as 
sharks, so he kept to the woods and the 
open. In two days’ time Sambo had reached 
a part of the coast almost opposite the’ 
Isle of Johanna. But how to get there, 
that was the puzzle. He walked onwards. 
by the sea-beach, but coming presently to 
another mangrove forest, he madea detour 
and finally found himself at the top of a 
creek. It was almost entirely surrounded 
by forest, so he kept well away from the 
water’s edge and concealed himself in the 
banana groves. By-and-by he heard 
voices, and then there passed bis hiding- 
place a procession that he knew only too 
well the meaning of—Arab-driven slaves 
fastened by the necks by chains and bam- 
boo collars, male and female, young and 
middle-aged. Newly come from the in- 
terior, evidently, for their feet and legs. 
were cut and torn, and their sad dejected: 
faces told 2 tale of woe which Sambo could' 
read at_a single glance. How he longed 
to set them free, to spring at the throats. 
of those brutal Arabs, strangle them where 
they stood, and cast their bodies into the: 
creeks to feed the sharks! 

He dared not move. Nor did he move: 
all that day; but when the kindly stars 
shone out again he crept from his place of 
concealment and made his way cautiously 
along the creek. It was not simply one- 
long arm of the sea, this creek, but rather 
a series of branching gulfs, and some were- 
almost hidden by the trees that grew by 
the banks, so narrow were they. In one of 
these Sambo noticed lights, and soon per- 
ceived that he was close alongside a small 
rakish-looking brig that had her topmasts 
struck—the better to effect her conc 
ment. There was a boat floating aster. - 
her, attached by a painter. © 

Now, in what followed I do not mean: 
for 2 moment to defend Sambo’s morality. 
I only describe what actually occurred, and 
the reader is quite at liberty to condemn 
the poor faithful fellow if he chooses. 

Sambo then lowered himself gently into- 


cap, and come hack sound in wind and limb, and 


smiling, 
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the water, then he got on board the boat. 
“Fust-rate !”” he said to himself, ‘ nuffin’ 
could be nicer nor dis is ; oars and sails and 
mast and all complete. Yes, I borrow dis 
boat fora little time. Must have somfin’ 
to eat, though.” 

So saying, Master Sambo went ashore 
again, and presently came back laden with 
adozen green cocoanuts and an immense 
bunch of bananas. ‘These he carefully 
placed in the boat; then, cutting the painter 
with a knife that he found in the boat, he 
seized the overhanging branches one by 
one, and so quietly glided away seawards. 
There was a slight breeze of wind, and as 
soon as he was fairly clear of the trees he 
stepped his little mast, shipped his rudder, 
and hoisted the sail. 

Now Sambo was a good sailor—this the 
reader already knows; but to attempt to 
cross from the mainland to the distant 
islands of Comoro in an open boat, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
was a task at which even the boldest 
mariner that ever sailed the sea might be 
pardoned for hanging fire. But Sambo 
never dreamed of anything else save suc- 
cess; and so, when far away from land, he 
even prayed that the breeze might increase, 
and he damped his sail with water from the 
sea that it might drawthe better. Although 
from the hill-top on the mainland he had 
been able to raise the far-off island moun- 
tains, here at sea they were not visible ; 
there was therefore nothing to guide him 
save the sun by day and the stars that 
shone at night. But land came in sight at 
last, though farther to the north than he 
had expected ; he had not counted on the 
currents. Yet, nothing daunted, he altered 
his course somewhat, and made use of 
the oars as well. Had he been content 
with his sail misfortune might not have 
befallen him. It was easy enough to pull 
an oar at one side and take charge of the 
tiller with his naked foot, but seated thus 
he could not easily look ahead of him, and 
so did not perceive until too late the 
approach of one of those white squalls that 
are the terror of seamen in the Indian 
Ocean. The sail flapped listlessly for a 
moment, then, before he had time to take 
it in, the squall was on him in all its force, 
the canvas was rent in ribbons and the boat 
capsized. 

For two whole hours, until the storm 
passed away and sky and sea were once 
more serene, Sambo clung to the keel of 
his boat. Then, after great exertions and 
many failures, he managed to right her 
again, and, clambering on board, he suc- 
ceeded in bailing her out. But, alas! his 
oars were gone, as well as the mast and 
sail, and even the cocoanuts and bananas, 
on which his very life depended, had been 
washed away. 

He was helpless now, and hopeless. All 
day and all next night he drifted about he 
knew not whither; but when daylight 
came at last there was no land in sight 
anywhere, only water—only the quiet blue 
heaving bosom of the at ocean. He 
never thought of food, but the thirst was 
terrible toendure. His mouth was parched, 
his lips and tongue swollen, his eyes seemed 
balls of fire, and at length he sank down 
exhausted in the bottom of the boat, and 
darkness seemed to overwhelm him. Was 
it the darkness of death? No, for he 

gan to dream; he was back again at 
the old plantation, his ‘young massa” 
vas with him ; they had been out in the 
forest all day shooting, and, tired and 

Somewhat weary, they must bend down 
ver a clear purling brooklet and drink. 


How cool, how refreshing was that 
draught ! 

“T hope you feel better now,” said his 
“‘young massa.” 

Sambo opened his eyes. It was not 
Stanley that had been talking to him, then. 
No; a kind-hearted British sailor was 
bending over him, and he was lying on 
the white deck of an English man-of- 
war. 

‘*Drink a little more,” said the sailor. 

Sambo did so, and sat up, looking wildly 
and amazedly around him. 

The sailor replied to Sambo’s look by 
telling him they had found him in his boat 
only an hour since—that he was now on 
board the Tonitru, bound for Zanzibar. 

‘* Zanzibar!” cried Sambo, springing to 
his feet. Weak though he was, his strength 
for the moment returned. ‘‘ Zanzibar! 
No, no, not dere, sah, not dere!” 

Then, talking so quickly as to be hardly 
intelligible, he told the officers, who had 
now gathered round him, everything that 
had occurred since the dhow and the 
Tonitru had parted company. 

Stanley and Mite in danger of death! 
And such a death! 

The officer of the watch did not stop to 
hear the conclusion of Sambo’s tale. 

He hurried to the bridge. ‘Ready 
about!” he cried. ‘Stand by tacks and 
sheets !”” 

Then the order was given to get up 
steam with all speed. 

Within the next few hours Sambo was 
made to repeat his tale a dozen times over 
at least, both in the captain’s cabin and in 
every mess on board. For the time being 
he was the hero of the Tonitru. 

The end of all this was that next after- 
noon, at the very moment when Stanley 
and Mite were marching, hand-in-hand, to 
a doom that it seemed no power on earth 
could intervene to avert, the saucy old 
Tonitru steamed round the point and com- 
menced firing the usual salute to the Por- 
tuguese flag. 

boat was lowered with all haste, and 
the captain himself set out for the shore, 
even before the guns had well commenced 
firing. But would this hinder the execu- 
tion ? Not for a moment ! 

From the poop, in the position the 
Tonitru now occupied, the Spanish firing 
party were distinctly visible, and it was 
evident from their movements they had 
just got the order to load. 

Pen was now in charge. He hurriedly 
beckoned the gunner, and pointed shore- 
wards to the soldiers. 3 

“There!” he cried ; ‘ 
were quick in your life. 
there. Quick and steady.” 

The gunner required no second bidding. 
The firing party on shore had just received 
orders to present. “Their pieces were level- 
led, when ‘‘ hursh ! ” came that shell. Was 
it an earthquake, or had the world sud- 
denly come to an end? The dreadful 
missile burst with a roar louder than a 
thunderclap, right in front of them, and 
buried itself partially in the d, where 
it made a hole that would have held a house, 
while the stones and débris it threw up 
literally buried the soldiers alive. 

No one was killed, many were hurt, and 
before the commotion ceased the captain of 
the Tonitru was on the ground. Even he 
was astonished at the turn matters had 
taken—astonished, but certainly not sorry, 
albcit he afterwards confessed—confiden- 
tially to his officers—that he had never 
before seen a foreign flag saluted in such a 
slapdash fashion. 


nick, if ever you 
‘hrow a shell in 


But look, some one else suddenly appears 
on the scene. It is that ubiquitous boy 
Green, and he now stands in front of his 
captain. A pitiable appearance he pre- 
sents, for he has just escaped from the 
prison in which he had been confined, his 
clothes torn, his hair disordered, and 
wrists and ankles bleeding. 

“‘Guess I’m in time,” he sneered, “to 
turn ths tables on that there old beak.” 

This was the way he alluded to the cap- 
tain of the Don Carlos. 

‘*Here’s the letter, sir. I took it. I 
rolled some nuts and things in it, and it’s 
been s-tumbling over upon my conscience 
ever since, sir. 

“They put mein gaol. But it ain’t a 
furrin pact as’ll hold boy Green, I guess, 
when he’s innocent. There’s the letter, sir, 
and I hopes, sir, as how you'll ’ang the lot 
on ’em, ’specially the old beak.” 

After this strange address the boy Green 
rushed off to get rid of his extra steam 
by dancing round the rescued Stanley and 

ite. 


(To be continued.) 
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HEN I was small and very young, 
The name of ‘‘ Doctor” nade me thrill ; 
"Twas linked with, ‘‘ Let me see vour topgue; 
H’m ! furry ! he must take a pill!” 


T came to boarding-school last term, 
The Doctor here’s another sort ; 

His brow is high, his lips are firm, 
And very dignified his port. 


He’s learnéd, as I well believe, 
For if 1 make a slight mistake 
He's sure my error to perceive, 
Though he may seem but half awake, 


He sits there in his sombre gown, 
His tasselled cap and silken hood, 

And if we err in verb or noun 
Imperative becomes his mood. 


I faced him once at his command, 

Too soun he made me turn my back ; 
He took advantage of it, and 

I very soon received my “ whack.” 


It struck me it was very mean 
To hit a boy so small as I ; 

I did not wish to make a scene, 
But I began to howl and cry. 


T lost my temper, and informed 
The ** Doctor” that he wonldn’t dare 
To hit a man his size. He stormed, 
And thrashed me sound]y then aud thero. 


He had the best of it, of course ; 

At least he thinks he hadjthe best ; 
But, oh ! he'll suffer keen remorse 

Whew conscience wakens in his breast ! 


Come, June ! and with thy beauty fill the earth. 


Long have we waited for thy clear blue sky; 
‘Though May is sweet she lacks thy constancy, 


And chilly winds oft break the glad world’s 
mirth. 


Of lovely flowers and buds there is no dearth ; 
Far overhead the swift winged swallows fly, 
And watching earth's fair beanty wonder why 
They stayed so long in lands of lesser worth, 
Lightly the lark mounts up to greet-the day, 
Forgetful of the winter's bitter cold ; 
At eve the nightingale's melodious lay 
Charms all the world to slumber as of old. 
Ah, sweetest month, would thou couldst 
with us stay ; 
Too soon the tale of thy glad days is told. 
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N°’ the Indians into whose hands the 
Rose of Oregon and our little hero 
had fallen happened to be part of the tribe 
to which the three who had discovered 
fom Brixton belonged, and although his 
friends little knew it, Tom himself was not 
nore than a mile or so distant from them 
at thetime, having been carried in the same 
direction, towards the main camp or head- 
quarters of the tribe in the Sawback Hills. 

They had not met on the journey, 
because the two bands of the tribe were 
acting independently of each other. 

We will leave them at this point, and 
ask the reader to return to another part of 
the plain over which Tolly and Betty had 
galloped so furious; 


It is a small hollow, at the bottom of 
which a piece of marshy ground has en- 
the growth of a few willows. 
evan had selected it as a suitable 
g-ground for the night, and while 
Flinders busied himself with the 


Paal 


Pally 


“The horseman had come 


kettle and frying-pan, he and Fred Westly 
Went among the bushes to procure fire- 


Fred soon returned with small twigs 
phonttllicient to kindle the fire; his companion 


TWICE BOUGHT. 


CHAPTER XII. 
went on farther in search of larger boughs 


ma 
ile Fred was busily engaged on hands 
and knees, blowing the fire into a flame, 
a shi “hallo!” from his companion 
caused him to look up. 

«« What is it?” he asked. 

“Goliath of Gath—or his brother!” 
eaid Paddy, pointing to a little eminence 
behind which the sun had but recently set. 

The horseman, who had come to a halt 
on the eminence and was quietly regarding 
them, did indeed look as if he might have 
claimed kinship with the giant of the 
Philistines, for, Be ant us steed lok 
stu, lous. No doubt the peculiarity o: 
ther { position, with the bright sky Z a 
glowing background, had something to do 
with the gigantic appearance of horse and 
man, for, as they slowly descended the 
slope towards the fire, both of them assumed 
a more natural size. 

The rider was a strange-looking as well 


to a halt on the eminence.” 


as large man, for he wore a loose shooting- 
| coat, a tall. wideawake with a broad brim, 
blue spectacles with side-pieces to them, 
land a pair of trousers which appeared to 
have been made for a smaller man, as, 


besides being too tight, they were much 
too short. er his shoulder was slung a 
green tin botanical box. He carried no 
visible weapons save a small hatchet and a 
bowie-knife, though his capacious pockets 
might easily have concealed half a dozen 
revolvers. . 

“Good night, me frunds,” said the 
stranger, in. broken English, as he sp- 
proached. 

“The same to yersilf, sor,” returned 
Flinders. 

Any one who had been closely watching 
the countenance of the stranger might 
have observed a sudden gleam of surprise 
on it when the Irishman spoke, but it 
passed instantly, and was replaced by a 
pleasant air of good fellowship as he dis- 
mounted and led his horse nearer the fire. 

“Good night, and welcome to our camp. 
You are a foreigner, I perceive,” said Fred 
ests § in French, but the stranger shook 

ead. 
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“T not un’erstan’. 
“Ah! a German, probably,” returned 
Fred, trying him with the language of the 


Fatherland; but again the stranger shook | 


his head. 

“You mus’ spok Eenglish. I is a 
Swedish man; knows noting but a Iecetil 
Eenglish.” : 

“I'm sorry that I cannot speak Swedish,” 
replied Fred, in English; ‘so we must 
converse in my native tongue. You are 
welcome to share our camp. Have you 
travelled far?” 

Fred cast a keen glance of suspicion at 
the stranger as he spoke, and, in spite of 
himself, there was a decided diminution in 
the heartiness of his tones, “ut the stranger 
did not appear to observe either the change 
of tone or the glance, for he replied, with 
increased urbanity and openness of man- 
ner, ‘‘ Yis; I has roden far—very far—an’ 
moche wants meat an’ sleep.” 

As he spoke Paul Bevan came staggering 
into camp under a heavy load of wood, and 
again it may be said that a close observer 
might have noticed on the stranger’s face 
a gleam of surprise much more intense than 
the previous one when he saw Paul Bevan. 
But the gleam had utterly vanished when 
that worthy, having thrown down his load, 
looked up and bade him good evening. 

The urbanity of manner and blandness 
of expression increased as he returned the 
salutation. 

“ Tanks, t’anks. I vill go for hubble— 
vat you call—hobble me horse,” he said, 
taking the animal’s bridle and leading it a 
short distance from the fire. 

“I don’t like the look of him,” whis- 
pered Fred to Paul when he was out of 
earshot. 

“Sure, an’ I howld the same opinion,” 
said Flinders. 

“Pooh! Never judge men by their 
looks,” returned Bevan—‘ specially in the 
diggins. They’re all blackguards or fools, 
more or less. This one seems to be one o’ 
the fools. I’ve secd sitch critters before. 
They keep fillin’ their little boxes wi’ grass 
an’ stuff, an’ never makes any use of it that 
I could see. But every man to his taste. 
T’ll be bound he’s a good enough feller 
when ye come to know him an’ git over 
yer contempt for his idle ways. Very likely 

@ draws, too—an’ plays the flute ; most o’ 
these furriners do. Come now, Flinders, 
look alive wi’ the grub.” 

When the stranger returned to the fire 
he spread his huge hands over it and 
rabbed them with apparent satisfaction. 

‘Fat a goot t’ing is supper!” he re- 
marked, with a bertignant look all round; 
“‘the very smell of him be deliciowse!” - 

‘An’ no mistake!” added Flinders. 
“Sure, the half o’ the good o’ victuals 
would be Jost av they had no smell.” 

““Where have you come from, stranger?” 
asked Bevan, as they were about to begin 
supper. 

“«From de Sawbuk Hills,’’ answered the 
botanist, filling his mouth with an enor- 
mous mass of dried meat. 

“Ay, indeed! That’s just where we are 
goin’ to,” returned Bevan. ~ 

“‘An’ vere may you be come from?” 
asked the stranger. 

“From Simpson’s Gully,” said Fred. 

‘‘Ha! how cooriouse! Dat be joost vere 
I be go to.” 

The conversation flagged a little at this 
point as they warmed to the work of feed- 
ing; but after a little it was resumed, and 
then their visitor gradually ingratiated 
himself with his new friends to such an 

ut that the suspicions of Fred and 


Flinders were somewhat though not alto- 
gether allayed. At last they became suffi- 
ciently confidential to inform the stranger 
of their object in going to the Sawback 
Hills. 

“Ha! vat is dat you say ?” he exclaimed, 
with well-feigned surprise; ‘‘ von yoong 
man carried avay by Ridskins. I saw’d 
dem! Did pass dem not longe ago. T’ree 
mans carry von man. I tink hun a sick 
comrade, but now I reklect hims face vas 
vhitish.” 

“Could ye guide us to the place where 
ye met them ?” nsked Bevan, quickly. 

The botanist did not reply at once, but 
seemed to consider. 

“Vell, I has not moche time to spare; 
but, come, I has pity for you, an’ don’t 
mind if I goes out of de vay to help you. 
I vill go back to de Sawbuk Hills-so far as 
need be.” 

“‘Thank’ce kindly,” returned Bevan, 
who possessed a grateful spirit; “Tl 
think better of yer grass-gatherin’ after 
this, though it does puzzle me awful to 
make out what's the use ye put it to. If 
you kep’ tame rabbits, now, 1 could under- 
stand it, but to carry it about in a green 
box an’ go squeezin’ it between the leaves 
0’ books, as I’ve seed some of ee do, seems 
to me the most outrageous— ” 

‘Ha, ha!” interrupted the botanist, 
with a loud laugh; ‘‘you is not the first 
what t’ink hims nonsense. But you mus’ 
know dere be moche sense in it”—(he 
looked very grave and wise here)—‘ very 
moche. First, ve finds him ; den ve squeczes 
an’ dries him; den ve sticks him in von 
book, an’ names him; den ve talks about 
him; oh! dere is moche use in him, very 
moche!” 

“Well, but arter you’ve found, an’ 
squeezed, an’ dried, an’ stuck, an’ named, 
an’ talked about him,” repeated Paul, 
with a slight look of contempt, ‘‘ what the 
better are ye for it all?” 

““Vy, ve is moche de better,” returned 
the botanist, ‘‘ for den ve tries to find out 
all about him. Ve magnifies him, an’ 
writes vat ve zee about him, an’ compares 
him vid oders of de same family, an’ boils, 
an’ stews, an’ fries, an’ melts, an’ dissolves, 
an’ mixes him, till ve gits someting out 
of him.” 

‘It's little I'd expect to git out of him 
after tratin’ him so badly,” remarked 
Flinders, whose hunger was gradually 
giving way before the influence of venison 
steaks. 

. “True, me frund,” returned the strangor, 
‘it is ver’ lectil ve gits; but den dat leetil 
is ver’ -goot—valooable you calls it.” - 

‘“‘Humph!” ejaculated Bevan, with an 
air that betokened doubt. Flinders and 
Fred said nothing, but the latter felt more 
than ever inclined to believe that their 
| guest was a deceiver, and resolved to watch 
‘him narrowly. On his part, the stranger 
seemed to perceive that Fred 5 ted 
him, but he was not rendered less hearty 
| or frce-and-easy on that account. 

In the course of conversation Paul 
chanced to refer to Betty. 

“‘Ah! me frund,” said the stranger, 
“has you brought you’s vife to dis vile 


contry ?” 
‘“No, I haven’t,” replied Paul, bluntly. 
“Oh, pardon. I did t’ink you spoke of 


on 


Bettie ; an’ surely dat is vooman’s name 
“Ay, but Betty’s my darter, not my 
wife,” returned Paul, who resented this 
inquisition with regard to his private 
affairs. 
“Is yon not ’fraid,” said the botanist, 
quietly helping himself to a marrowbone, 


“to leave you's darter at Simpson’s 
Gully?” 

“Who told you I left her there?” 
asked Bevan, with increasing aspcrity. 

“Oh! I only t'ink so, as you’s come 
from dere.” 

‘+ An’ why should I be afraid?” 

“Because, me frund, de contry be full 
ob scoundrils.” 

«« Yes, an’ you are one of the biggest of 
them,” thought Fred Westly, bet he kept 
his thoughts to himself, while Paul mut- 
tered something about being well protected 
and having no occasion to be afraid. 

Perceiving the subject to be distasteful, 
the stranger quickly changed it, and, soon 
afterwards, each man, rolling himself in his 
blanket, went to sleep—or appeared to do 
so. In regard to Paddy Flinders, at least, 
there could be no doubt; for the trombone- 
tones of his nose were eloquent. Paul, 
too, lay on his back with eyes tight shut. 
and mouth wide open, while the regular 
heaving of his broad chest told that his 
slumbers were deep. But more than once 
Fred Westly raised bis head gently and 
looked suspiciously round. At last, in his 
case also, tired nature asserted herself, and 
his deep regular breathing proved that the 
“sweet restorer”? was at work, though an 
occasional movement showed that his sleep- 
was not so profound as that of his com— 
rades. 

The big botanist remained perfectly 
motionless from the time he lay down, as 
if the sleep of infancy had passed with hin: 
into the period of manhood. It was not 
till the fire had died completely down, and 
the moon had set, leaving only the stars 
to make darkness visible, that he moved. 
He did so, not as a sleeper awaking, but 
with the slow stealthy action of one who 
is already wide awake and has a purpose 
in view. 

Gradually his huge shoulders rose till he: 
rested on his left elbow. 

A sense of danger, which had never left 
him even while he slept, aroused Fred, 
but he did not lose his self-possession. 
He carefully watched, from the other side 
of the extinct fire, the motions of the 
stranger and lay perfectly still—only 
tightening his grasp on the knife-handle 
that he had been instinctively holding 
when he dropped asleep. 

The night was too dark for Fred to dis— 
tinguish the features of the stranger. He 
could only perceive the outline of his black 
figure, and that for some time he rested 
on his elbow without moving, as if he 
were contemplating the stars. Despite his. 
efforts to Keep awake, Fred felt that. 
drowsiness was again slowly but surely 
overcoming him. Maintaining the struggle, 
however, he kept his dreamy eyes riveted 
on their gucst until he seemed to swell into. 
super-gigantic proportions. . 

Presently Fred was again thoroughly: 
aroused by observing that the right arm.- 
of the man moved slowly upwards and 
something like a knife appeared in the - 
hand; he even fancied he saw it gleam, 
though there was not light enough to- 
render that possible. 

Feeling restrained, as if under the- 
horrible influence of nightmare, Fred lay 
there spell-bound and quite unable to. 
move, until he perceived the stranger's 
form bend over in the direction of Paul 
Bevan, who lay on the other side of © 

um. 

Then, indeed, Fred’s powers returned. 
Shouting “Look out, Paul!” he sprang 
up, drew his bowie-knife, and lea: over - 
the, blackened (logs;-but, to his surprise - 
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to Bevan and said in a low voice, glancing 
at the botanist, who was in advance, 
“T am convinced, Paul, that he is a 


stdconfusion, found that the stranger lay | 
extended on. the ground as if sound asleep. 
eroued himself, however, and sat up, 
as did the others, on hearing Fred's! scoundrel.” 
shout. . “That may beso, Mr. Fred, but what 
“Fat is wrong, yoong man?” he in-! then?” 
quired, with a look of sleepy surprise. | «Why, then I conclude that he is de- 
“Ye may well ax that, sor,” said Flin- | ceiving us for some purpose of his own.” 
ders, staggering to: his feet and seizing i “Nonsense,” replied Bevan, who was 
his axe, which always lay handy at his side. | apt to express himself bluntly, ‘what 
Paul had glanced round sharply, like a | purpose can he serve in decciving strangers 
man inured to danger, but, seeing nothing | like us? Wecarry no gold-dust, and have 
to alarm him, had remained in a sitting | nothing worth robbing us of, even if he 
position. | were foolenough to think of attemptin’ such 
“Why, Westly, you've been dreaming,” | a thing. Then, he can scarcely be deceivin’ 
he said, with a broad grin. ; us in sayin’ that ke met threo Redskins 
“So I must have been,” returned the carryin’ off a white man—an’ what good 
youth, looking very much ashamed, “but : could it do him if he is? Besides, he is 
you’ve no notion what a horrible dream I ' goin’ out of his way to sarve us.” 
had. It seemed so real, too, thatI could! ‘It is impossible for me to answer your 
not help jumping up and shouting. Par- : questions, Paul, but I understand enough 
don me, comrades, and, as bad boys say | of both French and German to know that 
when caught in mischief, ‘I won't do it! his broken English is a mere sham—a 
in!?” ‘mixture, and a bad one too, of what a 
“Ve pardon you, by all mcans,” said; German or a Frenchman might use—so, 
the botanist, stretching himself and yawn- | it’s not likely to be the sort of bad English 
ing, ‘‘and ve do so vid de more pleasure ! that a Swede would speak. Moreover, I 
for you has rouse us in time for start on! have caught him once or twice usin 
de joorney.”” | English words correctly at one time an 
“* You're about right. It’s time we was! wrongly at another. No, you may depend 
off,” said Paul, rising slowly to his feet ' on it that, whatever his object may be, he 


and looking round the horizon and up at: 
the sky, while he proceeded to fill a be-: 
loved little black pipe, which invariably i 
seushinied his preliminary little break- : 
fast. | 

Pat Flinders busied himself in blowing ; 
up the embers of the fire. 

A slight and rapidly eaten meal sufficed ; 
to prepare these hardy backwoodsmen for H 
their journey, and, long before daybrea 
illumined the plains, they were far on thei! 
way towards the Sawback mountain 


range. | 
Daring the journey of two days which ; 


this trip involved the botanist seemed to 
change his character to some extent. He: 
became silent—almost morose; did not 
encourage the various efforts made by his 
companions to draw him into conversation, 
and freqnently rode alone in advance of 
the party, or, occasionally, fell behind : 
them. j 

The day after the stranger had joined ! 
them, as they. were trotting slowly over 
the plains that Jay between the Rangers 
Hill and the Sawbacks, Fred rode close up 


! 
1 
Hl 


is deceiving us.” 
“Tt’s mesilf as agrees wid ye, sor,” 
said Flinders, who had been listening 
attentively to the conversation. ‘ The 
man’s no more a Swede than an Irishman, 
but what can we do wid oursilvesP True 
or false, he’s ladin’ us in the diriction we 
want to go, an’ it would do no good to say 
to him, ‘ Ye spalpeen, yer decavin’ of us,’ for 
e’d only laugh an’ say he wasn’t; or may 
e he’d cut up rough an’ lave us—but, 
after all, it might be the best way to push 
him up to that.” 
“T think not,” said Bevan. 


*© Doesn’t 


: English law say that a man should be held 


innocent till he’s proved guilty ?” 

** It’s little I know or care about English 
law,” answered Flinders, ‘‘ but I’m sure 
enough that Irish law howlds a bad man 
to be guilty till he’s proved innocent—at 
laste av it doesn’t it should.” 

‘You'd better g° an’ pump him a bit, 
Mr. Fred,” said Bevan ; ‘‘ we’re close up 
to the Sawback range; another hour an’ 
we'll be among the mountains."’ 

They were turning round the spur of a 


little hillock as he spoke. Before Fred 
could reply a small deer sprang from its- 
lair, cast on the intruders one startled 
gaze, and then bounded gracefully into the 
bush, too late, however, to escape from 
Bevan’s deadly rifle. It had barely gone- 
ten yards when 8 shi crack was heard ; 
the animal sprang high into the air and 
fell dead upon the ground. 

“‘Bad luek to ye, Bevan!” exclaimed 
Flinders, who had also taken aim at it, but 
not with sufficient speed, ‘isn’t that always 
the way ye do ?—plucks the baste out o’ 
me very hand. Sure I had mesights lined 
on it as straight as could be; wan second 
| more an’ I’d have sent a bullet right into. 
| its brain, when crack! ye go before me. 
, Och ! it’s onkind, to say the laste of it. 
| Why cudn’t ye gi’ me a chance?” 

! “Tm sorry, Flinders, but I couldn't well 
| help it. The critter rose right in front 0” 
me.’ 

“Vat a goot shote you is!” exclaimed 

, the botanist, riding back to them and sur- 
| Veying the prostrate deer through his blue 
; Spectacles. 
“Ay, and it is a lucky shot too,” said 
| Fred, ‘‘for our provisions are running: 
jlow. But perchance we shan’t want much 
;more food before reaching the Indian 
camp. You said, I think, that you have a. 
good guess where the camp lics, Mister— 
what shall we call you?” , 

‘Call me vat you please,” returned the 
| stranger, with a peculiar smile; ‘‘I is not 
| partickler. Some of me frunds calls me 
i Mr. Botaniste.” 
| “Well, Mr. Botanist, the camp cannot 
| be far off now, an’ i+ seems to me that we 
should have overtaken men travelling on 
foot by this time.” 

“Ve vill surely come on de tracks dis. 
naight or de-morrow,” replied the botanist, 
riding forward, after Bevan had secured 
| the carcass of the deer to his saddlebow, 
!** bot ve must have patience, yoong blood 
be alvays too hote. All in goot time.” 

With this reply Fred was fain to content 
' himself, for no amount of pressure availed 
| to draw anything more satisfactory out of 
their strange guide. 

Before sunset they had penetrated some. 
distance into the Sawback range, and then 
proceeded to make their encampment for 
| the night under the spreading branches of 
a lordly pine. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


from the majority owing to their mon- 
strous size, eccentric shape, and mysterious | 
properties. In the accompanying illustrations 
some of the rarities of the botanical kingdom 
are grouped. 

In Sumatra have been found the largest 
flowers as yet discovered. On one species of the 
trees in that island grows parasitically a large 
earbuncle-like bud, which expands into a flower 
measuring from three to six feet across. 
cup will hold twelve pints of fluid, and its 
weight is fourteen pounds. This flower was dis- 
covered by Sir Thomas Raffles and Dr. Arnold, 
and hence its name, ‘‘ Rafflesia Arnoldi.” Its 
exceptional size, and curious scent, which re- 
eémbles that of tainted beef, would make it an 


¥ Yotany, certain trees and plants stand out 


and measnres about the same across. Its appear- 
ance is nd, but the smell, like that of the 
former flower, is offensive, an odour being 
emitted from the cone like decaying fish. 
Within the cone are the seeds of the plant, 
growing out of the stem. When the flower dies 


into the air. Increasin, 
| does so, it grows to the height of eight feet. On 


" i the top are clusters of seeds, some four hundred ; 
ts | 


in number. Each seed is as large as a date, 
and of a bright holly-berry red. 

Another large flower is the well-known Vic- 
toria Regia, one of the grandest and most 
beautiful of aquatic plants. It was discovered 
by Sir Robert H. Schomburgh in 1837, in a 
river at Berbice, South America. The leaves 


extraordinary and unpleasant button-hole. 

In Western Sumatra grows a still larger flower, 
Amorphallus Titanum. This plant has two 
stages of existence—firet asa flower, nextas atree. 
The flower grows to about three feet in height, 


of the specimen here met with measured from 
; five to six feet in diameter, the flower fifteen 
| inches across. This plant is an annual, and 
| disappears below water during our winter. 

We now come to a series of plants that seem 


~~ 


it falls away, and then the stem shoots rapidly | 
in circumference as it | 


! destined by Providence to keep down the mul- 
titudes of flies that swarm in the tropics. The 
Pitcher-plant and the Side-saddle are the most- 
noticeable. They both contain in their flowers. 
a self-distilled fluid, which attracts numerous 
insects, who, allured by the moisture, fall in 
and are drowned. A beautiful variety of the 
side-saddle, called by the florist. Sarracciwa 
Drummondi, flowers in our winter, and forms. 
a handsome decoration for the conservatory. 
The pitchers, or leaves, attain a length from 
one and a half to two feet, the upper portion 
and the lid being beautifully marked with 
creamy white, bright green, and crimson in 
varying proportions. ° 

Venus's Fly-trap (Dionea muscipwla) catches. 
insects in another way. As soon as a fly has 
alighted within the two fleshy lobes armed with 
spines they close together, killing the creatures 
within, and then open for a fresh victim. The 
| Carrion Flower is also useful in diminishing the 
number of insect plagues; This curious flower 


“CARRION FLOWERS, 


Some Wonders of the Vegetable World,—See page 571. 
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isa native of South Africa. It gives out an 
olour that resembles decaying animal matter, 
and beguiles female fties to lay their eggs upon 
it The larva when hatched find out their 
mamma's mistake to their cost, and perish in 
large numbers. 

The Lattice-leaf Plant (sq called from its re- 
semblance to lattice blinds) is a native of Mada- 
gascar. It is one of the most extraordinary 
pints ig existence, because the leaves have the 
ribs and veinings only, and appear but as the 
skeletons. The tissue usually found in the 
interstices is quite absent. It is an aquatic 
plant, and looks exceedingly delicate and grace- 
fal as it floats on the surface of the water. 

The Sensitive Plant (Afimosa pudica) possesses 
the curious property of shrinking, and the 
leaves fold up at the slightest touch. Even 
the breath strongly directed on to it has the 
same effect. At night the leaflets close together, 
a3 also do the partial leaves, and the common 
foctstalk bends towards the chief stem, and they 
soremain until the dawn recalls them all to their 
former position. fect 

Of the curiosities of the vegetable world the 
Cactus tribe are amongst the most striking. We 
give two sketches illustrating the wide diver- 
gence of various varieties. he first called by 
the Spanish Visnaga (a toothpick), the spines, 


which are arranged in clusters on the ribs of 
the plant, being utilised for that purpose. 
They are also used as pins to fasten the poncho, 
or cloak. The other specimen is one of many 
that grows to a considerable height—sometimes 
reaching to twenty feet and upwards, 

Of the Fungus tribe we illustrate one variety, 
the ‘‘puff-ball.” It throws out its seed in a 
fine powder, and this the wind carries and dis- 
tributes for miles, impregnating the earth with 
myriads of similar fungi. Of large trees, one 
of the most useful is the Bamboo. It grows 
in the East Indies, China, Japan, and other 
warm climates. Some species grow with great 
rapidity ; ten feet in a fortnight fies been noticed 
to be regehed by one plant. Some bamboos 
reach the height of ono hundred feet; old 
stalks grow to five and six inches in diameter, 
and are used for water-pipes, bottles, circular 
boxes, poles for scaffolding and building pur- 

, walking-sticks, and musical instruments. 

‘he wood is split and woven into cloth for sails, 
mats, and cordage, and the pith produces bread, 
starch, and pay The bamboo is thus almost 
invaluable to the natives of the tropics. 

The Bottle-tree is a native of Australia; it 
has the curious peculiarity of the trunk swelling 
from a short distance from the ground until it 
| assumes a globular shape. 


The Dragon’s Blood is considered to be one of 
the longest-lived of trees; it isa native of the: 
island of Teneriffe. The finest specimen known 
is the giant tree of .Oratava, and is said to have 
been seen in the year 1400, when it was as large 
as itis now. This tree is named from its pro- 
duct—the astringent resin known as dragon’: 
blood, a substance formerly used in medicine,, 
but now chiefly known as a red varnish. 

The East Indies are remarkable for strange 
growths in trees; we could fill pages with ex- 
traordinary varieties. The Banyan-tree throws. 
out branches which, descending in line to the 
ground, take root, and in turn become auxiliary 
stems. Thus, in course of time, one tree will cover 
an enormous space. A specimen, growing on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, although it has suffered) 
badly from floods, which have washed large por- 
tions away, still measures two thousand feet in 
circumference. It has three hundred and twenty 
main trunks, while the smaller stems exceed 
three theusand in number. It is reputed on 
good authority to have on one occasion sheltered 
seven thousand persons. A young specimen 
can be seen growing in the palm-house at the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, from the specimens, 
drawings, and models collected in the different 
buildings of which we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain the majority of our sketches, 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HOW JACK AND I TALKED LOUDER THAN WE NEED HAVF, DOXE. 


wour a week after the experiences nar- 
tated in the last chapter my friend Smith 
and I went down one morning early to 
Hawk ‘Street. 

We usually took a short walk on our 
way when we happened to be early, and 
I don’t exactly know why we did not do 
tothis time. But certain it is that instead 
of reaching the office at half-past nine, we 
found ourselves there a few minutes before 
nine. 


The housek ‘was sweeping the stairs 
and shaking the mats on the pavement 
as we arrived. 

She naturally looked surprised to see 


us, and. said she had the office yet to 
wresp out, and we had better take a 
Walk, 


But, being lazily disposed, we declined 

the invitation, and determined to brave the 
dust and go up. 
_ The office was certainly not very tempt- 
ing for work. The windows were wide 
open, and the din of omnibuses and other 
traffic from the street below was almost 
deafening. Stools and chairs were stacked 
together in the middle of the floor, and 
the waste paper of. yesterday littered the 
whole place. Even our own desks were 
thick with dust. ) 

Under these depressing circumstances we 
were forced to admit that possibly the 
housekee was right, and t we had 

@ walk. 


“Tt’s a nuisance,” said I, ‘‘ for I had to 
Keere one or two things unfinished yester- 

lay.” ; 

‘T’ve a good mind to try,” said Jack. 
“Unless I can catch up my work I shall 
have to stay late to-night, and I don’t 
want todo that, as father is going to try.to 
get away early.” 

Se we dusted our desks as best we 
could, shut the windows to keep out the 
noise, recovered our stools from the assort- 
ment in the middle, and prepared to make 
the best of it. 

“Do you know, Jack,” said I, as I was 

tting out m rs, ‘it is so queer to 
Bear you talkin vot Mr, Smith as father ? 
I can hardly realise it yet.” 

**No more can I, often,” said Jack, 
‘attest I'm getting more used to the 
idea.” 

‘‘When are you going to take him to 
Packworth ? ” I asked. 

“I’m not quite sure. He thinks he can 
get a week at the end of this month, and 
I shall try to get the partners to let me 
take my holiday at the same time.” 

“*T hope you'll be able to manage it.” 

“Bo do I. Poor father is in very low 
spirits at the prospect of meeting Mary, I 
think. You know we shall have to tell 


her every hin i 

“Wil you? Is it. necessary P”” 

“Oh, yes. At least father says it is. If 
she were to hear of his story from any 
other source he says he would never dare 
see her again. It will be far better to tell 
her. But I wish it. was over.” 

“80 do I,” I said. ‘Poor Mary!” 

I had got quite into the way of talking 
of her to Jack by her Christian name as if 
she was my sister as well as his. 

‘*I suppose,”’ said I, ‘‘ she will still live 
with Mrs. Shield at Packworth ?” 

‘Oh, yes, for the present. There’s no 
place to bring her to in London till we get 
a little better off.” 

‘* Thope that won’t be very long,” said I. 

“I’m afraid father’s situation on the 
staff of the ‘ Banner’ is not a very—” 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, suddenly. 

‘We had remained, so far, in undisturbed 


posseasion of the office, and there was no 
chance of any new-comer entering with- 
out our knowing. But while Jack .was 
speaking I thought I heard a sound, not on 
the stairs outside, but in the partners’ room, 
which opened out of the counting-house. 

Suppose one of the partners had been 
taete all the while, and heard all we had 
said! 

Jack stopped dead in his talk, and looked 
inquiringly at me. 

“I thought I heard a noise in there,” 
said I, pointing to the door. 

“What?” said Jack, with a gasp. The 
same thought was evidently crossing his 
mind which had crossed mine. 

“Tt can’t be eitzer of the partners,” 
whispered he, ‘‘ at this hour.” 

«We'd better seo,” said I; “it may be 
a thief.” 

We went quietly to the door. All was 
silent as we listened ; and yet I felt I could 
not have been mistaken about the noise. 
The door was closed to, but not fastened. 
Jack opened it softly. 

There, sitting at the partners’ table, with 
his head on his hands, apparently absorbed 
in-work, and unconscious of everything 
else, sat—Hawkesbury ! 

A spectre could not have startled and 
horrified us more! 

At first he did not seem to be aware of 
our presence, and it was not till Jack ad- 
vanced a step, and involuntarily exclaimed 
‘‘Hawkesbury!”’ that he looked up in a 
flurried way. 

“Why, Smith!” he exclaimed, ‘and 
Batchelor! What a start you gave me. 
What are you doing here at this hour, and 
in this room ?” q 

‘“« We’ve been here a quarter of an hour,” 
said Jack, solemnly. 

‘Have you? How quiet you've been!" 

This, at any rate, was a relief. He could 
hardly have heard our conversation. 

‘*But what are you doing in here?” he 
added, in an important voice. ‘‘ You must 
know this room is private, and not for the 
clerks.” 

“« We heard a noise,” said I, ‘and. did 
not know who was here,” 
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Hawkesbury smiled incredulously. 

“All ITcan say is,” said he, ‘‘I hope 
cyou are not in the habit of coming in 
here when you are by yourselves in the 
‘office. But kindly leave me now—I am 
busy.” 

He had a lot of papers spread out on the 
table before him, which he was gathering 
together in his hand while he spoke. 
“Whether they were accounts, or letters, or | 
what, we could not tell; but as there was | 
nothing more to be said we withdrew to 
the counting-house. He followed us out 
in about five minutes, carrying the papers 
to his desk. Then, informing the house- 
keeper in an audible voica that he would 
just go and get breakfast, he left us to 
ourselves. 

“What a mercy,” said I, ‘he doesn’t | 
-seem to have heard what we were talking 
about.” 

Jack smiled bitterly. 

“Unless I’m mistaken, he’s heard every 
-word!” 

“Surely, Jack,” I exclaimed, stunned by 
-the very idea, ‘‘ you don’t mean that ?” 

“Tm sure of it.” 

Our feelings during the remainder of 
‘that day may be more easily imagined 
than expressed. If there was one person 
in the world more than another we would 
have wished not to hear what had been 
-said it was Hawkesbury. Thanks to my 
folly and meanness, he had known far too 
much as it was, before, and trouble had | 
‘fallen on Jack in consequence. Now, if 
.Jack’s surmise was true, to what use might 
he not put the knowledge just obtained ? 

No one quite understood Hawkesbury. 
But I knew enough of him to seo that | 
jealousy of my friend Smith mixed up with | 
all the motives for his conduct at Hawk 
Street. His tone of superiority, his 
favouring one clerk above another, his 
sefforts to assert his influence over me, had 
all been part of a purpose to triumph over 
Jack Smith. ‘And yet, in spite of it all, 
Jack had held on his way and silently 
thwarted his enemy at all points, rising 
meanwhile daily in favour and confidence 
with his employers, and even with some of 
‘his formerly hostile fellow-clerks. 

But now, with this new secret in his 
hands, Hawkesbury once more had my 
‘friend in his power, and how he would use 
‘it there was no knowing. 

All that day he was particularly bland 
sand condescending in his manner to me, 
and particularly pompous and exacting in 
chis manner to Jack, and this, more than 
anything else, convinced me the latter was 
‘right in his suspicion. 

Our discussion as we walked home that 
night was dismal enough. The brighter 
prospects which had seemed to dawn on 
-Jack and his, father appeared somehow 
suddenly clouded, and a sense of trouble 
hung over both our minds. 

“One thing is certain,” said Jack, “I 
anust tell the partners everything now.” 

“Perhaps you are right—if there is any 
chance of his telling them. But he could 
‘surely hardly act so shamefully.” 

‘It may be too late, even now,” said 
‘Jack. ‘You know, when I was taken on 
at Hawk Street, and they asked me about 
my father, I said simply he was abroad. 
Tve thought since it was hardly straight- 
forward, and yet it didn’t seem necessary 
to tell them all about it.” 

“Certainly not. Why should your pros- 
pects be ruined because your father—” 

‘Because my father,” said Jack, taking 
‘me up quietly, ‘‘ had lost his? That's 


“what I thought. But perhaps they will 


think differently. 
them.” 

“Tf you do,” said I, ‘‘and they take it 
kindly, as I expect they will, I don’t see 
what more harm he can do you.” 

“Unless,” said Jack, ‘‘ he thinks it his 
duty to tell the proprietors of the 
‘Banner.’’’ 

‘*What possible good could that do him?” 
T asked. ‘‘ Why he might as well think it 
his duty to tell Mary.” 

Jack said nothing, and we walked on, 
very uneasy and depressed. 

When we arrived at our lodgings we 
found Billy, whose recovery was now 
almost complete, sitting up in the bed 
with a jubilant face. 

‘You're adone it, governor,” cried he, 
as we entered. ‘‘ You are a-done it.” 

** Done what ?” said Jack. 

“Why, that there sam.” 

‘What about it 2” we cried, eagerly. 

“‘Oh, that there flashy bloke, Flanikin, 


At any rate, I will tell 


| he comes up, and says ’c, ‘Jack Smith in?’ 


says he—meanin’ you, governor. ‘ Ain’t 


; no concern of yourn,’ says I—not ’olding 


with them animals as comes to see yer. 
‘ Yes it is,’ says ’e, a blowin’ with the run 
he’d ’ad. ‘Tell him the moment he comes 
in that he’s fust in the sam,’ says he.” 

‘* Hurrah!” I cried, forgetting every- 
thing in this good news. ‘‘ Old man, how 
splendid!” 

Jack too for a moment relaxcd his grave 
face as he answered my greeting. 

“T can hardly believe it,” said he. 

“Oh, there ain’t no error, so I tells you,” 
cried Billy; ‘‘ the cove ’ad been up to the 
shop, he says, and copied it down. He 
was nigh off ’is ’ead, was that there Flani- 


kin, and he’s a-comin’ in to sce you ’imsclf, ; 


he says, afore eight o'clock.” 

Aud before cight Flanagan turned up 
and confirmed the glorious news with a 
printed list, in which sure enough 
 Basita * stood out distinctly in the first 

ace. 

E “You know, I thought it might be 
another Smith,” said Flanagan, laughing, 
“there are one or two of the same name in 
the world, I know. But there’s not 
another in the list, so it’s all right. I say, 


wouldn’t old Henniker be proud of you | 


now, my boy—ch, Fred? She'd let you 
sneeze without pulling you up for it, I do 
believe.” 4 

A letter by the evening post to Jack 
brought the official confirmation of the 
news from the examiners, and jannounced 
further that the distinction carried with it 
a scholarship worth £50 a year for three 
years, 

In the midst of our jubilation Mr. 
Smith came in, and that evening, but for 
the morning's cloud which still hung over 
6, our happiness would have been com- 
plete. 

The next day Jack took an early oppor- 
tunity of seeking an interview with the 
partners, and making a clean breast to 
them of his birth and position. He gave 
me an account of the interview afterwards, 
and said that while Mr. Merrett, as usual, 
took everything kindly and even sympa- 
thetically, Mr. Barnacle was disposed to 
regard Jack’s representation of himself on 
first coming to the office as not candid, and 
so blameworthy. However, they both 
agreed that he had done the proper thing 
in speaking out now, and willingly agreed 
to let him take his holiday at the time 
proposed, so as to accompany his father to 
Packworth. 

So a great weight was taken off our 
minds, and the consciousness that now no- 


thing remained concealed from our en 
ployera enabled us to bear Hawkesbury 
lofty manner with comparative indifferenc: 

I even yet had my doubts whether h 
could really have overheard our talk th: 
morning. Nothing certainly that he sui 
or did gave colour to the suspicion ; onl 
his almost deferential manner to me, au 
his almost scornful manner to Jack, seeme 
to hint that it might be so. 

Jack’s opinion, however, on the poi 
was unshaken. 

; An uneventful fortnight passed. Bill 
j was up again and back at his work 2 
| usual, except that he was strictly forbid 
' den to walk about on his hands any more- 
‘a terrible hardship for the lad. 
| The first half-year’s cheque of Jack’ 
; scholarship had come, aud had bee: 
proudly deposited in the bank as a nuclen 
' of a fund in which father, son, and daugh 
' ter were some day to participate. 
; And now the long-looked-for time ha 
' arrived when Jack and his father were t- 
| pay their promised visit to Packworth. _ 
‘had seen them both half rejoicing in, hal 
| dreading the prospect; and now that 
‘saw them actually ‘start, I scarcely knev 
' whether most to pity or envy them. 
{ It was a lonely evening for mc, th 
evening after I had seen them off. They 
: had promised to write and tell me how 
| they fared; but meanwhile I felt very 
desolate. Even Billy’s company failec 
altogether to raise my spirits. 

However, aos it happened, that youtk 
had some news to give me which at any 
rate tended to divert my mind for a time 
from my bereaved condition. 

“T seen that Mashing agin,” he said, 
abruptly. 

“Did you? Where?” 

‘Down Trade Street. I were on a pal’s 
beat there, for a change, and he comes und 
wants his boots blacked. I knows the 
animal, but he don’t twig me, bein’ off my 
beat. I would a-liked to give the beauty 
a topper, so I would; but, bless you, 
where’s the use!” 

“So you blacked his boots for him ?” 

“T did so. An’’e got a pal along of him, 
;and they was a-jawin’ about a parson’s 
son as owed Mashing fifteen pound, and 
saying as they'd crack him up if he didn't 
pay up. And then they was a-jawin’ about 
the sbine up here that night, and the pal 
was @ chaftin’ Mashing cos of the wipin’ 
my bloke give ’im, and Mashing he says 
he reckons he’s quits with the prig—mean- 
ing the governor—by this time, he says. 
| And t’other one says ‘’Ow?’ And Mash- 
ing says as the governor’s a conwex son, 
and he knows who Mr. Conwex is, he says, 
and he are writ a letter to Miss Conwex, 
he says, down in the country, that’ ll open 
| er goggle eyes, he says. But, there! go- 
vernor, that ain’t no concern of yourn or 
mine.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, starting from my 
seat, ‘‘ he’s written to Mary, the brute!” 

“Dunno so much about your Mary, but 
that's what he says,” replied Billy, com- 
posedly. 

““When—when did he write—eh?” I 


cried. 

“Ow do I know?” retorted Billy, who 
evidently misunderstood and failed to 
appreciate my agitated manner. ‘I aren't 
arsked ’im. Arst im yourself if you want 
to know.” : 

And he drew himself up in evident 
dudgeon. 

I didn’t know what to do. It was n0 
time to denounce or lament. The thought 
of the poor innocent girl receiving such ® 
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| 
i}tter as Masham would be likely to write 
| was too much toendure. If only I could 


*Tain’t no concern of 
yourn,” said the offended hero. 
“But, Billy,” said I, “it’s most impor - 


tat. Do you know that what Masham . 


be done will make your Mr. Smith miser- 
able the 

Billy started at this. 

“If 'd a known that I'd a wrang his 
leg off,” said he. : 

“But when was it? This morning?” 

“No, last night.” 

last night! Then the letter would 
slready have reached Packworth, and long 
tefore Jack and his father arrived the 
‘eppinoss of her life would have’ been 


It seemed no use attempting anything. 
Idetermined, however, to send a tclegram 
tomeet Jack on his arrival, so as to warn 
him in case the letter should still be unde- 
livered. I worded it carefully for fear it 
night be opened before Jack arrived. 

“Hawkesbury did hear our talk. He 
told Masham, who has written a letter to 
some one we both care for.’ 

This I flattered myself was sufficiently 
unintelligible to any one but Jack. 

Ispent the rest of the evening in fight- 
ing sgainst the tumult of my own feelings. 
My impulse had been to rush at once to 
Hawkesbury and charge him with his 
infamy. But what good would that do? 
And who was J, to prefer such a charge 
against another ? My next was to find out 
Masham, and take some desperate revenge 
him, But, after all, my only authority 
was Billy’s report of a conversation over- 
heard by him; and, though it might be 
alltrue, I had no right, I felt, without fur- 
BE Proof, even if then, to do anything to 


On the whole, I came to the conclusion 
Thad better go to bed, which I did. But 
vhether I slept or not the reader may 


(To be continued.) 


HORACE FOR BOYS. 
Boor III., Carmen 13, O Fons Bandusie. 


ALM bathing 
place ! in whose 
pellucid waves 

happy youths 
their heat. 
flushed bodies 
lave: 

To-day to thee 
the Lower 
Fourth present 

A kid—Jones 
Junior— 
who in vain 
will vent 

Loud cries for 
mercy ; over 
head = and. 
ears 

Will he be soused in spite of prayers and tears. 

‘Thou givest welcome coolness to the lad 

Who necks thy breast in days when dogs go 

mad ; 

When tired of racing 'twixt the tripod stumps 

The erstwhile cricketer within thee jumps. 

By me thy name immortal shall be made 

Whilst thus I sing the cool and pleasant 

shade 

‘Of that old oak which overhangs thy deeps, 

Whence boys bold-hearted take stupendous 


leapa, 


DOINGS FOR THE 
MONTH, 


—s 


Ren. 
breedin| 
purpose, 


POULTRY 


at poultry exhi 
ces, or fowls fo 
ta The first of these is 
and away the most 
Now in this month 
bition chickens wi 
promise, or they will have 
degenerated into mere 

that is, birds that 
cient in some 
of the breed they repre: 
it would be foily 
tempt to exhibit 
breed from them. 
will breed into your stock as weil 
as good for generations. und 
one will find it difficult to 
eradicate a bad strain, or let us call it a bad stai 
Kill wasters, therefore, after fattening them for t 
pot. or market, At the same time separate your gov 
pullets and cockerels that are old enough, placing 
them in runs by themselves. When one has fairly 
started keeping poultry, although he may have begun 
with only a small fowl-house and fowl run, he will tind 
it necessary to put little additions to it now and then. 
And this will pay if not done extravagantly. Go 
steadily on; creep before you walk; lay aside a little 
fund for improvements, but the money in this fund 
should have been made from the profits of the poultry 
run. Do not set more hens now to get show birds, but 
for market use you may. ‘The summer is with us, and 
the weather getting warm at last. We have had a 
cold, dreary spring, yet some of us have hurried on the 
hatching, aad weakly Virds are the consequence. See 
well to those pullets, then, that you expect to lay ina 
few months, Feed well, but let the exercise they get 
be in proportion. Do not let any bird in the run, 
young or old, lack for every comfort. See after the 
feeding yourself, and notice lest the big should bully 
the little. Have your dust-bath in good working order. 
You happy boys that live away out in the country, near 
pine woods or peat mosses, do not forget what we said. 
about the benefits of peat as a dust-bath, with or with- 
out a handful of sulphur. Give the fowls clean water 
every muruing, and stand it out of the sun. Contine 
those that are clucking against your wish, in a dark 
place, or give them n change of run. Look well after 
young chicks on the grass run; let them have sun by all 
means, but also shelter from tvo much heat. Put new 
gravel, old lime, broken shells, etc., in the run, and 
plenty of green food, if the fowls have not the means 
of getting it for themselves, Futten cockerels at three 
or four months. 


the properties 


that 


nt, 


them 
Bad points 


THE PIGRON LorT.—In last sentence we mentioned 
the word “apple-crust,” in this we go deeper, and say 
“‘apple-pie.” What has apple-pie to do with the 
pizeon loft, you may ask, unless one wants to make a 

ad pun? ‘A deal, we answer; for it is just the word 
to express the order and condition in which your loft 
should be in this month of Junc—apple-pie order. As 
we have not had many queries about pigeons lately, wd 
are happy in believing that, thanks to the hints we are 
from time to time throwing out, our boys’ pigeon lofts 
are going on swimmingly. Well, summer—glorious 
summer !—has come; in winter we had frost, and cold, 
and wet to contend against. Remember that damp 
and heat combined are just as fatal to the pigeons, 
and breed as many disorders as frost itself. ‘* How 
often,” agked a boy of us the other day, “should I feed 
my pigeons?” The answer of course was, “ Keep the 
hoppers well supplicd with food.” Food: barley, 
wheat, tick beans, etc. (vide DuinGs for April.) Just a 
word parenthetically. Boys keep on asking the Editor 
tho same questions time after time. Now, it is an ex- 
cellent plan to note down useful information about the 
food and feeding of any animal one keeps, and to be 
constantly adding to it hints of value. There is no 
royal road to learning, but if any road could be called 
royal, it is the methodical one. Try it. The weather 
may be hot this month, so do not neglect to have a 
good fountain fn your loft—one the birds can neither 
spill nor make filthy. Have also a flat bath, but we 
have seen mischief come from water spilled about the 
place, and mess of various kinds fermenting in it. 
‘This proves that we should keep the loft both dry und 


clean, Do not forget 
gravel, either, nor that 
mixture of old lime and. 
salt yelept the salt-cat. 
If your pigeons are per- 
mitted to fly every day 
out about they” wiil 
hardly need green food, 
otherwise put a turf or 
two in their places, aud 
frequently renew it. 
THE AVIARY.—Cana- 
ries, — Read carefully 
over the Doinas for last 
month, and continue to 
act upon them. Do not 
let your aviary or cages 
want for anything. It 
is a very excellent plan 
that of attending to the 
wants of your pets 
own breakfast. You can sit 
with an 


before having your 
down then and eat 
us hope, a th 
well and happy that v 


there is much to be t 
thin 


Some nests of your young canaries 
o eat seed. Do not wean them all at 
ally. You will have flight cages for 
Let them be kept constantly clean 
sath should now be quite an institution. 
1 to have a small bath cage ; this keeps 
Feed well, look after vermin, See hens 
do not sweat their young. Hang camphor in linen 
r corners, or invest 1m one or two of those pretty 
little camphor boxes chemists sell. They are quite 
ornamental, and only cost a penny. Forcign Birds.— 
We ght now to have soft westerly or south-westerly 


d plar 


the other ¢ 


winds, and therefore our foreign birds will be as happy 
as the day is lon All you have todo to make them 
so is to feed on the food they like best, keep clean 

the floor of the aviary with 


and dry, and well be 
good sea-sand and grayel. Some may be breeding. To 
give directions for their convenience in this respect 
would be impossible without knowing the kinds you 
go in for, Anyhow, the biggera foreign aviary is the 
etter, and the more quiet, out-of-the-way corners the 
better, for in them they take to building. If any of 
yours, from unusual fussiness of demeanour, hopping 
about with odd straws or feathers, seem to have un in- 
clination this way, supply them ‘with material—hay, 
wool, or hair. They may or may not use it. If any 
bird seems to be ailing put it iu a cage by itself, and 
take it in to a warm corner ina room. Heat alone has 
a wonderful effect in curing the ailments of tropical 
or sub-tropical birds. 

THe Rapsitry.—Any boy who has once taken to 
keeping rabbits is not likely to give it up in a hurry. 
Well, although winter is still far ahead, even in June 
| you ought to begin to lay in a store of good bedding. 
It is easy to pull withered grass, etc., about the hedge- 
row sides. Ouly you must have a clean, dry place to 
keep it in, and put this in your note-book ; hay that is 
kept indoors is better to be turned and well shaken 
once amonth, This prevents it from turning mouldy 
and propagating the seedsof disease. Let your bunnies 
now have & gaod grass run, and all the outdoor exer- 
cise and sunshine they can get, but beware of filth and 
damp. Feed very regularly, but give no damp green 
food. Those rabbits that you mean for the table should 
be extra well fed for a fortnight before killed, and given 
suing sweet herbs, parsley, celery, etc., to flavour tho 

lesh, 

THE KENNEL.—It you have puppies, be careful 
against letting them get wet, but they should be con- 
stantly running about and have big bones as play- 
things. Give a spoonful or two of bone-dust with 
every meal ; it helps to strengthen them, and prevents 
rickets. Ifyou have a favourite dog that lives in a 
kennel out of doors, see he docs not suffer too much 
from the sun’s rays. Let him have plenty of clean 
water and a bath daily. 

TiHk KITCHEN GARDEN.— Continue the war on weeds, 
If your neighbours’ seeds do not float over the fence 
there is really no excuse for having a crop of your own, 
Begin now to plant out cabbages, kail, aud winter or 
autumn greens generally, not forgetting Bruesels 
sprouts aud that delicions vegetable, sprouting brocoll. 
Give good soil and a liberal allowance uf manure. 

ake another sowing of peas early in the month, earth 
up potatves, cut grass, and water abundantly after 
sundown or early im the morning. Grow watercress 
in flower-pots, placing the pots in a trough of water 
three inches deep. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.--Bedding out will now be 
finishcd, and the beds a mass of beauty. Keep borders 
and walks clean and tidy, free from weeds and free 
from leaves. Look well to rose-trees; the aphis and 
grub will be busy. Mulch round the roots with dang 
to assist the strength of the blooms. Look to creepers, 
gume kinds want constant attention if a pretty cifect is 
advsideratum. Plant out annuals still wherever you 
want a good show of bloom, Plant them pretty thick, 
and let the soil under them be good aud well manured 
with old mature dung. 

THE WINDOW GAKDEN.—This is the month to enjoy 
the window garden. Your boxes will be all planted 
and gay, and your creepers at the sides running rapidly 
up the network, or wire, or strings, and the whole effect 
should be charining, but remember a hanging basket 
adds much to the general effect, In the early pait of 
this mouth Tropwolum canariensis might still bo 
planted. Study window-gardeuing wherever you see 
a window-box or window-tlower. We conclude this 
month’s DoINGs with a bit of guod advice. It is this. 
By all means save money to buy a toul-box:; it is our 
opinion that without a tool-box, a note-book, and a 
| good pencil, a boy is simply a small nobody. 


Correspondence. 


Jack (Penzance).—1. If you wish to preserve butter- 
flies so as to show the under side, you had better use 
a flat instead of a rounded board, and proceed in the 
ordinary way. Or you may set them upon a simple 
sheet of cork, dispensing with the groove for the 
reception of the body. 2 Sixpenny setting-hoards 
vary from half an inch to one inch in width; 


shilling boards are two and a half inches wide. 3. At 
the earliest possible time. 4. The flowers of the 
Hemp Agrimony are lilac in colour. 5. Depends 


upon the net. I¢ the ring is made of metal, twelve 
inches will be sufficient diameter ; cane and umbrella 
nets from fifteen inches to eighteen inches. 


A PATTERN-MAKER'S APPRENTICE.—1. The beetle of 
which you send a drawing is a female of the Great 
Water Beetle (Dyticus marginalis), common in al- 
most every pond. Feed it upon water insects, scraps 
of raw meat, etc. The jar you mention is quite large 
enough. 2 There are many localities near London 
suitable tor beetle-collectii Have you tried Wim- 
bledon, West Wickham, Shirley, or Epping? 


AN INQUISITIVE READER (Calcutta).—1. Carbolic acid 


is very useful as a preservative against mites, etc. 
Dip some pieces of cotton wool in the melted acid, 
and pin them {in the corners of your boxes ; renew 
every two or three months. No way has as yet been 
discovered for preserving the colours of dragon-flies. 
For 2 and 3 refer to back numbers. 


‘Wacnonoan.—1. We can hardly tell you. Stag-beetles 
abound in some places, and are exceedingly scarce in 
others. You caunot obtain the grubs without dam- 
aging the trees in which they are feeding, and would 
certainly be unable to breed them if you were to 
make the attempt. 2. Try for yourself. You must 
change the water every now and then, and keep the 
larviv constantly supplied with food. 

Cc. H. B.—In the “Boy's Own Museum” articles in 
Vol. m1. we have given full directions as to bird. 
stuffing, and we cannot repeat. 


J. J.—In “ Fishing Tackle, and how to make it,” in 
Vol. mL, you will find full particulars. 


Caristiz and GLovRR.—The constituents of the stones | 


are minerals. The pebbles are rounded by attrition 
in running water, and are flint nodules removed 
from the chalk cliffs, Other pebbles—and stones, 
pularly speaking—are fragments of rock rounded 
y almilar causes. So far from the stones growing, 
they get smaller as they sre jually smoothened 
and worn away. The rocks of which they are made 
were built up beneath the sea, and hence the rocks— 
though not the stones—may, in a figurative sense, be 
said to grow before they rise froin the waters, 


s of furnitur 


ONE OF OURS. 
given in the 
and Sons, Great Queen Street, publish a cata: 

logue of cabinet designs. 


en 


8. H. WELLs and HaLo.—1. 
. The Royal F e 

he sam 

offences 


us, except in the case of 
the Prince and Prin- 

Beyond this 
prince as- 


by the sons 
» that of lord by the younger sons of some 

In the eyes of the law they 
; and hence, when they reach 
» House of 
ne Way as any other commoners, and 
for the fiiture 


Lords in the 
by the titles then given them are 
known. There is only one prince in England—the 
Prince of Wales. The other Princes, before their 
elevation to the House of Lords, are, if of full age, 
eligible for the House of Commons! The Prince of 
Wales is a peer by birth—he is born Duke of Corn- 
wall. A few days after his birth he is created Prince 
of Wales. His Royal Highness Albert iward was 
born on November 9th, 1541, but he w not created 
Prince of Wales until December 4th following. 
the statute as to treason, 25 Edw. LI 

W. Krnnock.—We knew the 
we were not aware that bicyc 
the poor and football that of the rich. 


on of our reade 


volume—long after you say you began to take in the 
Boy's Own PaPER—and at present we can do no 
more. Toone boy who can ride a bicycle there are 
at least a dozen who can and do play football, but 
even if it were not so each sport and pastime must. 
have its place. With regard to canoe-building, we 
are again unable to agree with you. A canoe costs 
no more than a decent bicycle; boys can and do 
make canves—they cannot make bicycles; all they 
can do is to buy the different parts ready finished 
and screw them together. The tinished materials of 
a bicycle cost more than those of a canoe, as also do 
the raw materials. In short, we think your letter a 
very foolish one from beginning to end, and only | 
notice it to give you a chance of your seeing the | 
absurdity of your silly selfishness. “You will tind it | 
safer through life never to despise your fellows’ 

amusements—nor their abilities. 


BOORKERPER.—1. See No. 159 fur books on book-keep- 


ing. 2. 8 is an easy language to learn if you 
Know Latin. No pronunciation can be learnt from 
8. 
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Calendar for Sune. 


1 F Yachting: Junior Thames and Royal Thames 
Matches. 

2 8 Cricket: at Bexley, M.C.C. snd G. v, Bexley; at 
Crystal Palace, M.C.C. and G. v. Crystal 
Palace. Athletic Sports: Civil Service, and 
Heart of Midlothian. Kilmarnock Bicycle 
Races. England and Ireland Lacrosse Match. 
Yachting: Royal Alfred, Corinthian, and New 
Thames Matches. Canveingat Teddington. | 


8 Second Sunday after Trinity. 

M Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. Notts; at 
Manchester, Lancashire v. Ken! tt Oxford. 
Gentlemen of England v. The University; at 
Southampton, Sussex v. Hants. Cheltenham 
Lawn Tennis Tournament. 


6 T High tides expected. 

6W icket: at Mitcham, M.C.C. and G. v. Mit- 
cham. Rowing: Cambridge May Term Races. | 
King’s College Athletic Sports. 

7 TH Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C, and G. v. Norfolk; 
at Dewsbury, Yorkshire v. Kent; at Notting- 
ham, Lancashire v. Nott at Kennington 
Oval, Surrey v. Middlesex. University Col- 
lege School Athletic Spurts. London Sailing 
Club Match. 


3 
4 


Wo gave ten | 
consecutive articles on bicycling in our second | 


8 F City of London School Athletic Sports, 


t: at Carshalton, M.C.C. and G@. v. Cu 
shalton Park; at Eastbourne, M.C.C. and ¢ 
v. Easthourue. linburgh Amateur, Can 
bridge University d Pickwick Club Bicyel, 
Races. St. Paul's School, Southport, and 4) 
Academical Athletic Sports. Kingston B 
gatta 


10 
ll 


8 Third Sunday after Trinity. 
M Cricket: at Lord’s, 3.C.C. and G. v. Lane 
shire; at Sheffield, Yorkshire vy. Sussex; 1 
Twickenham, Orleans Qub y. Cambridge Us 
at Arding’ M.C.C, and G. v, Th 
Iucrosse: Canada ¥. The Unite 
Tourny 
arts. 
M.C.C, and G. y. The Co 
tortford, 
at Ipsw 


Bishop's 
shop's Stortford ; 
orfolk. | 
y Cricket: at Felsted, M.C.C, and G. y, TH 
1; at Eastbourne, M.C.C. and G, ¥. Th 
Oxford University Bicyele Race 
Hospital Athletic Sports. Bi 
ke nd Colchester Agricultural Shows. 
14 Tu Cricket : at Lord’s, Middlesex y. Yorkshire 
Manchester, L hire v. Oxford University 
at Brighton, M.C.C. and @. ¥, Phe College 
at The Oval, Surrey v. Cambridge Universit 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Athletic: Sport 
Corinthisn Club Yacht slatob. Decesbon 
Hound’Show. 7 + es 
15 F Float-fishing begins. Cricket: at Hurstpie 
point, M.C.C, and G. v. The College. Nor 
Yacht Clu Match: 9° 7° | 
16 8 Cricket: at Dulwich, M.C.C. and G. v. The Co, 
lege; at Oatlands Park, M.C.C. andG. v. Oat 
lands Purk ; at Tonbridge, M.C.C. and G. 
The School. Scottish Bicycle Meeting. Lo 
don Bicycle Races at Crystal Palace. Athlet: 
Sports: Victoria, Notts, Beckenham, Reading 
aud Ayr; Northern Counties Championshi: 
at Middlésborough. Lawn Tennis Champio: 
ships at Prince's. Canoeing at Teddington. 


17 8 Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

18 M Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. Cambridg: 
University ; at Brighton, Kent v. Sussex; 4 
Kensington Park, SCC.C. and G. v. Kenslog 
ton Park; at Twickenham, Urieans ‘Club v 
Oxford University, Royal London Yacht Clul 
Match. 

19 T Clifton Lawn Tennis Tournament. 
Agricultural Show. 

20 W Cricket: at Elstree, M.C.C. and @ v. The School 
Royal Thames Yacht Club Match. 

21 TH Cricket: at Lo! M.C.C, and G. v. Oxforc 
University; at The Oval, North v. Sout! 
(Pooley’s. Benefit). Cinque Ports Regatta 

Longest day (sun from 3.44 a.m. to 8.18 p.m.) 

22 F Cricket: at Hichmond, M.C.C, and G, v. Rich 


mopd * 

23 S$ Cricket: at Horley#M.C.C. and G. v. Horley; a' 
Willesden, M.C.C. and G. v. Law. Scottist 
Athletic Charoplonshine: London Athletic 
and Huddersfield Sports. Manchester Lawr 
Tennis: Tournament. Teddington Canoe Re 
gatta. 


24 8 Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

25 M Cricket: at Lord's, Oxford v. Cambridge; al 
Derby, Derbyshire v. Lancashire ; at Sheffield, 
Yorkshire v. Notts. 

26 T Limerick Agricultural, and Boston Horse, Dog. 
aud Poultry Shows. 

27 W Barnstaple, Doncaster, Edinburgh, and Glou. 
cester Agricultural, Dog, and Poultry Shows 

23 Tu Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.U. and G. v. Leicester. 
shire ; at The Oval, Gentlemen v. Players ; ut 
Southampton, Surrey v. Hants; at Marlbo- 
rough, B.C.C. and G. v. Wiltshire. United 
Hospitals Athletic Sports. 

29 F Cricket: Eton v. Winchester. Leamington 
Archery Meeti Erith Yacht Club Match. 

30 S Cricket: at Godalming, M.@.C. and G. v. Char. 

terhouse. Athletic Championships at Lillie 

Bridge; Lyonsdown Sports. Edinburgh Uni- 

versity and Brixton Kamblers’ Bicycle Races. 

Yachting: Royal Mersey, Corinthian, and 

Nore Matches. x 


Worceste! 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE TWO CHUMS: 
y ? A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL STORY. 
‘ By Paut Brake. 
\* Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” etc. 
I CHAPTER IV.—OLD FLINT. 
- ned every week there was seen crawling up to the 
_thool gates an old man with a hand-cart filled with 
cakes. The boys had almost full liberty to visit 


the village’ when they pleased, but many patronised the 
! old sailor because he saved them the trouble of making a 


“Who's done that?” 
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journey to the shops, and because he gene- 
rally indulged in the pleasure of spianing 
a yarn during his visit—a pleasure cqually 
to himself and his hearers. 

Accordiug to his own account there had 
not been anaval engagement fought during 
the last forty years in which he had not 
borne a conspicuous part, and it was one of 
his favourite legends that when the British 
fleet were in the Baltic he had been the 
actual originator of the plan by which 
Cronstadt was reduced. 

«But, young gemmen,” he would say, 
“*we common sailors don’t get no credit 
for what we docs; it’s the officera who 
manage to catch all that before it can get 
through to us. The captain, he says-to me, 
‘Flint,’ says he, ‘you oughter be an ad- 
miral, and you should if I’d any influence ; 
bot it’s no use my saying anytbing, all the 
officers in the fleet would be jealous of you, 
and ’twould be uncomfortable for you.’ So 
I stayed in my place as a foremast hand, 
young gemmen, and it’s dry work talk- 
lug.” 


Which of course meant he wanted some | 


money for # drink, and he generally had 
some coppers given him. These he 
promptly pocketed, but refreshed himself 
from an innocent-looking ginger -beer 
bottle instead of wasting his present in 
purchasing anything. 

But Mr. Flint was not quite what he 
appeared. That he had been a sailor, and 
was now 2a fruit-seller, was true enough, 
but he concealed from the public generally 
that he had been dismissed the navy for 
drunkenness and theft, and that his prin- 
cipal occupations at present were very 
different from that of dispensing ‘‘ truck” 
to impecunious schoolboys. 

His real connection with the school was 
concealed from the majority. A small 
minority of the boys were, as is generally 
the case, of the class known as sporting. 
To these Flint was known in a different 
character. Messiter, Drake, and Gale, to 
mention the ones with whom we have most 
to do, were all hand-and-glove with the 
old reprobate. Messiter paid him so much 
a week to keep for him a terricr called 
Snap, which was supposed to be nothing 
short of a miracle in the way of rat-killing. 
Drake employed him to bring up all sorts 
of forbidden articles to the school to save 
himself the risk of being seen buying them. 
Underneath the tarpaulin which lay on the 
barrow was generally concealed some for- 
bidden luxury which the old man had 
smuggled in, and for which he did not for- 
get to charge a heavy price. 

The boys had bought their fruit and 
other delicacies, and had retired to devour 
them; the three sporting characters alone 
remained round the old sailor’s barrow. 

‘‘How’s Snap getting on?” asked Mes- 
siter. ‘I shall be down to have a look at 
him to-morrow.” 

“He's looking beautiful, Mr. Messiter ! 
The worst on him is, one can’t get enough 
rats to satisfy him. He eats an awful lot, 
too; you wouldn't believe what that little 
animal will put away.” 

“He must eat a good lot if he eats all you 
charge for,” replied Messiter, who was 
examining Flint’s account for Snap’s keep. 

“He does, Mr. Messiter. You know I 
wouldn’t charge you for an atom more than 
he costs me.” 

“Where's your profit, then?” usked 
Messiter. 

Flint saw that he was caught, but 
wriggled his way out. ‘ Well, sir, [ was 
hoping that some day you would let me 

» one of her pups, and I shall be quite 


satisfied with that. You know, gemmen, 
old Flint isn’t the man to be greedy when 
he has to do with gemmen.” 

‘All right, old man,” said Messiter. 
«But look here, I want you to lend me 
half-a-sov. till next week. What's your 
charge ?” 

“‘T don’t know whether I've got it about 
me,” replied the old sailor; ‘‘ but I'll see.” 
He turned out his pockets and made up the 
suin at last. ‘I don’t know how I shall 
get on without it for a week, Mr. Messiter, 
but anything to oblige you. Weill say 
you'll give me back half-a-guinea next 
week ?”” 

“Allright! I shall have some money 
from home before that.” 

“T should like an I O U,” said Flint, 
“just to remember by, I’ve got such a bad 
head for figures.” 

Messiter gave him an I O U, and then 
the boys strolled away, whilst Flint placed 
the paper in a pocket-book containing 
many similar documents, in addition to 4 
considerable sum in gold and silver. This 
part of his profession was, in fact, the 
most lucrative of any; he was money- 
lender to all boys who were in. pecuniary 
difficulties, and was tender-hearted enough 
to accommodate the necessitous youngster 
with a temporary loan at from five to ten 
per cent. per weck. As he alwaye bound 
the borrower to secrecy on the ground 
that he would not be allowed to come to 
the school if it were discovered that he 
ever did little kindnesses of this nature, it 
was never known to what extent his busi- 
ness had spread. Each boy thought that 
he was almost the only borrower, and 
would have been astounded to learn that 
some time or other during the year more 
than half the boys had been assisted by 
the old sailor. But such was the fact. 

“Tsay, Grant,” said Messiter, the morn- 
ing after his return, “I hear that the 
Doctor is going to make the school pay for 
the damage to old Wilkins’s glass the other 
day, and it seems that a plant with a name 
as long as your arm came to grief too.” 

“That wouldn’t be fair,” said Grant. 
“‘T’ve missed the row I should have got 
into, but I don’t mean that the school 
shall pay for the damage I’ve done. I 
must pay old Wilkins myself.” 

“ How are you going to do it?” 

“‘T don’t know. Better send it in stamps 
by post.” 

“°Twould seem odd if you were to buy 
ten shillings’ worth of stamps. But I tell 
you what I'll do, if you like: I’ll ask two or 
three fellows to buy a few shillings’ worth 
for me, and then hand them over to you.” 

“Thanks, very much. But if it’s ten 
shillings I don’t see how I'm to do it, I’ve 
only three left.” 

“T’'ll lend you ten, if you like. It ought 
to be sent at once.” 

“T shall be awfully glad if you will. 
T'll let you have it back at the end of the 
week.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry about returning it. 
T’ll see about the stamps, and you'd better 
write, in a feigned hand, that the enclosed 
are for the broken glass.” 

“Very well, I will. That was a most 
unlucky shot, wasn’t it ?” 

‘Yes, it was,” replied Messiter, as he 
walked away—‘‘the unluckiest you ever 
made in your life,” he added, to himself. 


CHAPTER V.—A BATHE IN THE RIVER, 


Litrtz Stimpson and Gale, the protéyé 
of Messiter, had had a row. Gale had 
confined himself to calling his enemy 


names, and threatening him with the ven- 
geance of his protector; but the fear of « 
future punishment did not prevent Stimp- 
son from taking immediate steps to punish 
Gale’s cheek. (When two lgpys are abour 
the same size the one who can lick the 
other is always talking of his victim’s 
cheek.) A rongh-and-ready fight ensued, 
in which Gale had distinctly the worst of 
it, but that did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his threats of reprisals. 

a right, you little sweep,” said 
Stimpson, giving him a parting kick; ‘tell 
Messiter if you hike, but if you do I'll skin 
you alive next time.” 

“You're a beast,” blubbered Gale, ‘‘and 
I will tell Messiter, and then you look 
out.” 

“Vl look out, don’t you fear. 
would, would you?” 

Gale had shied a stone, which Stimpson 
narrowly escaped; he started to run after 
him, but his enemy had too good a start. 
So, to refresh himself, he walked down to 
the bathing- place to have a swim. 

‘Hullo, Stimpson!” said Field, who 
was undressing, ‘‘ you're bleeding over the 
eye—been fighting?” 

‘No, not fighting; but that little beg- 
gar Gale was cheeky, so I had to lick 
him.” 

The big boy and the youngster were 
soon in the water, swimming towards » 
point about fifty yards off. Meanwhile 
Gale had followed Stimpson to this spot, 
guessing that he was going to bathe, and 
intending to seize the opportunity for 
revenge. Watching him enter the water, 
he crept up to his clothes, and rapidly tied 
the sleeves of his sbirt into hard knots, and 
threw his boots into the water. But un- 
fortunately in his hurry he caught hold of 
Field’s shirt instead of Stimpson’s, al- 
though it was the boots of the latter that 
were sent into the river. Without waiting 
to see the result of his mischief, he de- 
camped. 

The weather was not very warm, so both 
boys were hurrying to get on their things. 
Field inserted his head into his shirt, but 
there seemed to be a hitch somewhere. 

“Give this thing a pull down for me, 
young ’un,” he said. 

“You won’t get that on in a hurry,” 
remarked Stimpson. ‘‘Somebody’s tied 
the sleeves up.” . 

‘Who's done that?” exclaimed Field; 
“no one but us has been here. I don’t 
know any fellow who owes me a grudge.” 

“If it had been my shirt I should have 
vowed Gale had had a hand in it,” said 
Stimpson; ‘‘ but my shirt’s all right, so it 
can’t be— Hullo! where are my boots?” 

They had disappeared. 

“That’s Gale,” said Stimpson, in a con- 
vinced tone. ‘‘I’ll pay him out.” 

‘‘We're having a gay time,” remarked 
Field, as he struggled with the close knuts. 
“I’m catching my death of cold.” 

“T feel as if I’d change my shirt for a 
pair of boots, my feet are getting frozen. 
What's that down there in the water?” 

‘A pair of boots; you’d better dive in 
and get them.” 

“Tt will be a sweet job wearing them 
when I do get them,” replied Stimpson, 
taking off his shirt and trousers once more. 
“Tl take it out of that Gale, though; I'll 
kick him till I’ve dried the leather.” 

After two or three trials, each of which 
increased his anger, he managed to fish up 
his boots, and finally to struggle into them. 
By this time they were both of them tho- 
roughly chilled, so they raced home to 
recover their circulation. 


Ah! you 
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Stimpson at once commenced his search 
for his enemy, finally finding him in a 
comer of the field. But Gale did not stop 
to hear what complaint was going to be 
made; he bolted off as hard as he could for 
the schoolroom, and put himself under the 
protection of his ally, Messiter. 

Stimpson hesitated when he saw his 
victim entrenched, and turned to bolt him- 
self when Messiter told him that if he 
didn't make himself scarce he would regret 
it Shaking a futile fist against Gale, and 
throwing out s vague but no less awful 
threat as to what he would do to him when 
circumstances were more favourable, 
Stimpson turned tail and ran to the door. 
Bat as he opened it he saw to his delight 
that Field was just entering, so he came 
back again in the wake of his friend. 

“Ah, there you are!” exclaimed the 
bigger boy, as he caught sight of Gale 
hiding behind Messiter. ‘I'll teach you 
to tie up my shirt in a knot.” 

“Please, Field, I didn’t mean to. I 
thought it was Stimpson’s.”” 

“I know you did, you little beggar,” 
ssid the now courageous Stimpson, “and 
he make you repent it the rest of your 
life.” 

Field walked up to Gale and eaught hold 
ofhim. The latter nade no resistance, but 
owered down behind Messiter, and im- 
plored him to protect him. 

“What do you want to bully a little chap 
like that for ? ’? asked Messtter. 

“I don’t want to bully him,” replied 
Fidd; ‘and if I did it’s no business of 
yours,” 

“I don’t see what it is but bullying,” 
rtorted Messiter; ‘‘he says twas a mis- 
tae, he meant to pay out Stimpson for 
theking him ; you’d better leave the two 
Joungsters to settle it between them.” 

“That’s all very fine,” cried Stimpson, 
“when a minute ago you wouldn’t let me 
get near him.’” 

By this time Field had given his victim 
the box on the ear which Le considered he 
deserved, and the youngster had de- 
«amped, 

“That’s just like you high and mighty 
swells,” remarked Messiter, as he settled 
himself down to read again, “‘ you always 
uske no end of a row if any other fellow 
fives a little un a tap, but you're ready 
enough with your fists yourselves.” 

Field felt strongly tempted to make an 

angry reply, but that would have probably 
bronght matters to e crisis, whieh would 
tere bein a more serious thing than the 
‘easion deserved. It wouldn’t have 
sounded well for it to be said that Field 
and Messiter had had a quarre! hecause 
Field was bullying Gale and Messiter 
Sopped him. So he restrained himself 
sod walked away. 
Grant was in close confabulation with 
his evil genius that evening on the question 
f the feigned letter which was to enclose 
the stamps to old Wilkins. Field did not 
‘ite to see his chum so thick with a fellow 
vhom he thoroughly disliked, and took 
the opportunity which the departure of 
the amall boys afforded to hint to him that 
he seemed to have struck np a sudden 
fnendehip with the last fellow he should 
have suspected him of choosing. 

“I don’t see why you object to him so 
strongly,” said Grant ; ‘‘ he’e a very good- 
tatared chap, and always ready to do you 
good turn.’? 

“You've discovered his good qualities 
‘ner than I have. When I see him get- 
vog thick with a fellow I always suspect 
‘hat he’s got some plan in his head for 


making his friend do something for bim 
that he’s afraid to do himself. "Twas he 
put Michelmore up to that business with 
Wilkins’s fowls. Michelmore told me so 
himself yesterday.” 

‘*Michelmore ’s an ass. But look here, 
old man, don’t let us quarrel about it; look 
at it in the proper light. You know that 
one of the good points of this place is that 
we haven’t any cliques—we’re not split up 
into little sets who won’t have anything tu 
do with each other. Now, I can’t help 
thinking that this half there’s been a ten- 
dency that way, and we've unintentionally 
helped it; you andI and some other fellows 
have fought shy of Messiter, and Drake, 
and that lot. That would be very bad for 
the school if it came to a head, wouldn’t 
it? Well, now, the truth is that Messiter 
has been doing me a good turn about some- 


thing, and I think it would be only the 
proper thing for me to show that I don’t 
mean to set myself upin opposition to him, 
and be the head of a clique. I don’t want 
to be thick with him, of course, but there’s 
a medium between that and the state of 
armed neutrality into which we've been 
drifting lately.” 

“He'll never be a friend of mine,” said 
Field. 

“Nor of mine; but that’s no reason he 
should be an cnemy.” 

“‘It strikes me he will be one or the 
other.” 

“In that case a friend is better than an 
enemy.” 

‘Td sooner have him for an enemy than 
a friend,” returned Field, and so the con- 
versation ended. 

(Fo bo continued.) 


SS 


UP WITH THE LARK. 
LISTEN to me, ono and all, a tale I have to | He had a funny little nose, the tip just slightly 


tell ; 
A story with » moral, which perhaps is just as 
well ; 
‘Tis all about a little boy whese Christiau name 
was John, 
Whilst Briggs—(but space is limited, I must be 
getting on). 


This Johnny, then, when eight years old, was 
sent to boarding-school ; 


Boys are not sent so early from their mothers as ‘ 


arule; F ‘ 
But still the cruel fact remains that Jack was 
sent at eight 
To cram with classic learning his at present 
vacant pate, 


: 


curled, 

His mother thought his little mouth the prettiest 
in the world ; 

I could write for half a page about the wonders 
of his face, 

But I must make faster progress, for 1’m using 
up my space. 


Hullo! why what a nuisance! there’s no room 
for any more ; 

T'd have packed my tule up tighter if 1’d thought 
of it before ; 

Well! never mind! you'vo lost the tale, the 
moral ’s here instead— 

Don't put off thinking you'll yet up until you're 
out of bed! 


S09 


THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 
OR, RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES. 


“Op, up, let us a voyage take! 
Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find us a vessel, tight and snug, 
Bonnd for the northern seas ; ” 


and away berond the Arctic Circle to see what 
progress has been made during the last few years 


iL 


towards the winning of tho secrets of the realms 
of ice! 

Since the ill-fated Sir John Franklin sailed 
from England on tho 23rd of May, 1845, in 
search of the long-sought-for north-west passage, 
not one but seven north-west passages have 
been fonnd. The first by the west of Banks 
Island to Melville Sound, the second through 
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Princess Royal Strait to Melville Sound, the 
third down McClintock Channel, the fourth 
down Peei Sound and Franklin Strait along the 
west of King William Island, the fifth along 
the cast of King William Island, the sixth down 
Prince Regent Inlet and through Bellot Strait, 
and the seventh through Fury and Hecla and 
Bellot Straits. And the investigations which 


as token of having been the first to double it. 


“* Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a night ; 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O king, 
With red and lurid light.” 


Mounts Erebus and Terror. 


led to the discovery of these channels have given | 
us other and more tangible results. 

The whole coast of Arctic Ameriea has, thanks 
to Dr. John Rae, been delineated ; the remark- 
able archipelago to the north has been explored ;” 
the shores of the Palwocrystic Sea, along Banks 
and Prince Patrick Islands, GrinneH Land, and 
North Greenland have been traced ; the greater 
part of the east coast of Greenland has been 
mapped ; Weyprecht and Payer have given us 
Franz Josef Land, and Nordenskiold has 


from the North Sea to the Pacific by that north- 
east , the search for which in the 
aye of Elizabeth. 

n the present map of the polar regions what 
a history of adventure is recorded! Taking the 


seventieth Hel of north latitude, let us trace 
it round the globe and note a few of the ad- 
vanced posts within its circle. 

Along the nferidian of Greenwich away to the 
Pole, and beyond, so far as is known at present, 
we have an iflandless ocean. us make our 
way from the point where that meridian crosses 
the seventieth towards the east. 

At 80° 48’ on the tenth meridian we strike 
Phipps’s farthest, when in command of the Race- 
horse and Carcass expedition in 1773. The latter 
was the ship in which Nelson served, and 23 
midshipman of which he shot the bear, as shorn 
in the picture at Greenwich Hospital—‘‘ be- 
cause,” as the anecdote runs, ‘‘he wished to 
take the skin home to his father.” Working 
our way still to the east, we come upon Spitz- 

mn, round which, in his brig the Jan Mayen, 
Carlsen the Swede was the first to sail in 1863. 

At the twentieth meridian, in latitude 82° 45’, 
we strike Parry's farthest, reached by him on 
the 28rd of July, 1827, on that famous journey 
from the Hecla over the hummock-ridged pack, 
whose loose, rotten pieces slowly drifted to the 
south as the boats over the ice and threugh the 
water made their way to the north. 

Passing the North Oape, beyend which in 
890, 

‘* Othere the old sea-captain 
Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the lover of truth, 
roucht » snow-white walrus tooth,” 


Still circling round, we reach Kara Strait, 
through which first went Stephen Burrough, 
afterwards chief pilot of England, in the Ser- 
chethrift, the ‘‘little pinnace ” at the sailing of 


South of the strait we have Vaigat Island, 
separated from the mainland b; e channe} 
named after good Captain Pet, who found it in 
1580, when serving the Muscovy Company, in 
the forty-tonner George, with a crew of nine 
men and a boy. Pet had for his companion 
Frobisher’s old mate, Charles Jackman, in the 
Ayde, a twenty-ton ship. The ice was ‘‘ so tall 
that they could not see over it from their tops,” 
the weather wes very unfavourable, and finally 
ina 


‘orth of the Kara Strait we have Nova Zem- 
bla, the attempted circumnavigation of which 
was the cause of the first true Polar voyage on 
wecord—the Dutch expedition under Barentz. 

North of it, cut by the sixtieth meridian, we 
have Franz Josef Land, the sccne of the exploits 
of the Austro-Hungarian expedition in 1872-74, 
the first trace of which we meet with on the 
eightieth parallel, where, on the 20th of May, 
1874, the Tegetthof, with her flags all nailed to 
the masts, was abandoned, and the crew began 
that gallant boat journey to the south, a journey 
rendered all the more dangerous and lengthy by 
the southerly winds driving to the north the ice 
pack on which they were travelling. 

Within the eighty line we get Wilczek Land, 
Zichy Land, and Crown Prince Rudolf Land ; 
and at Cape Fligely, in latitude 82° 5’, we get 
Payer’s furthest when, in command of the 
Tegetthof sledges, in April, 1874, he saw, in 
82° 20’, the cape named after Sherard Osborn, 
and in 83° the somewhat doubtul Cape Vienna, 
the headland of the doubtful Petermann Land. 

With the seventicth meridian we cross Ice 
Haven, in Nova Zembla, where Barentz wintered 
in 1596 ; and passing the hundredth we reach, 
in latitude 77° 34’, the North-east Cape—Asia's 
northernmost point—doubled by Chelynskin im 
1742, and now called by his name. 

With 140° we cross the New Siberia Islands, 
discovered by Liakhov in his reindeer journey 
in 1776, the home of the mighty mammoths, 
whose bones and tusks are scattered in profusion 
among its cliffs, and from whose ravines in one 
year alone as much a3 twenty thousand pounds 


Rudder-post of H.M.8. Terror crushed by the Ice. 


which from Gravesend in 1556 the venerable 
Sebastian Cabot ‘entered into the dance him- 
self . . . and afterwards gently commended 
them to the governance of Almighty God.” 


of fossil ivory have been ohtained. Northof Liak- 
hov’s Islands, in latitude 76° 38’, we get Anjou's 
farthest in 1821; and eastward, and near the 
mouth of. the Kolyma, we get Wrangell’s far- 
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thest in his nine-hundred-mile journey in 1822. 
Eastward still we go, and pass Long's farthest 
in 1867, and then crossing Long’s Straits with 
180°, we reach Kellett Land, sighted by H.M.S. 
Herald in 1849. 

Onward now into west longitude with 170° 
wecross Rehring's Straits, on an island in which 
—since named after him—their discoverer was 


wrecked and died under the sand-hill in 1741 ; | 


and then we reach Cape North, or Point Barrow, 
where Moore and Maguire wintered in H.M.S. 
Plover in 1848. 

With 120° we cross Banks Island, explored 
bySir Robert McClure in the Investigator, who, 
on the 31st July, 1855, was awarded by the 
House of Commons the sum due to him as the 
then first-known discoverer of the north-west 
pessge. Cut off by the strait named after him 

m Banks Island we have Prince Patrick’s 
Island, in the gravel-beds of which Lieutenant 
Mecham found fossil spruce-trees four feet in 
circumference, with their bark perfectly pre- 


Passing round Cape McClintock, we get 
to Melville Island, and north of it Hamilton 
Island, and still farther north Markham Island, 
lost in the Polar Sea. Crossing Wellington 
Channel, 
Richards, and down which to the Atlantic at 
the rate of some twelve miles a day the American 


expedition drifted in 1851, we reach North} 


Devon, Baffin’s, North Lincoln, and then Elles 
mere Land, and then up Smith Sound, and well 
within the eighty line we pass the tracks of 
Kane and Hayes and Hall, and reach the 
ations of the great English Alert and Discovery 
— under Nares and Stephenson in 

In longitude 85° 3’, latitude 82° 16’, we have 
Aldrich’s farthest in the Challenger sledge ; in 
longitude 70° 10’, latitude 83° 7’, we have Cape 
(Columbia, on the shore of the Palxocrystic Sea, 
the most northerly land yet known ; in latitude 
83° 20' 26", nearly four hundred miles from the 
Pole, we have Markham and Parr’s farthest on 
1th May, 1876, the most northerly point 
reached by man that history knows of ; and in 


Sir John 


“ The white North has 


explored by Franklin and Osborn and | 


same expedition, 


i 
| 
| 
| = 
| The Erebus and Terror stopped by 


Thus far at present for the north ; and now, 
having completed the cirele, let us journey to 
|the other pole. What a difference there is 
between the Arctic and Antarctic areas ! 

The Arctic seas teem with animal 
bear, the wolf, the reindeer, the fox, and the 
musk ox are scattered over the frozen surfa. 

of the land. The air is peopled with innumer- 


Franklin. 


thy bones; and thou, 


Heroic sailor soul, 


Art passing on thine 


happier voyage now 


Toward no earthly pole.” 


eastern sledge party from the Discovery, in the 


ife ; the | 


able birds, and the mosses, lichens, scurvy 
grass, sorrel, and shrubs are found beyond the 
Arctic Circle. In the Antarctic the trees end at 


the fifty-sixth parallel ; all vegetation ceases soon 
after; there are no quadrapeds, and though 


the ice barrier of the Antarctic Sea. 


birds there aretin thousands, they are all of 
‘different species from those of the north. At 
both poles, however, the geological evidence is 
the same; at both a tropical or sub-tropical 
flora and fauna formerly abounded. We have 
| coal in Kerguelen ; and in Victoria Land, beneath 
a thickness of basalt, there have been found 
fossil trees more than a yard in circumference. 

Taking the seventieth circle reund the South 
Pole, we meet with traces of man in only two 
places. In longitude 20° £. we get Bellingham’s 
farthest in 1820, and between 160° and 170° we, 
* have the great discoveries ef Sir James C. Ross, 
with Franklin’s future ships, the Erebus and 
Terror, in 1842, in the last expedition to the 
Antarctic. 

Nine winters and sixteen navigable seasons 
did Sir James Ross pass in Polar waters ; he 
was the greatest and most fortunate of our 
Arctic navigators. In 1831 he reached the 
northern magnetic pole, in 1842 he found the 
southern magnetic pole. His southern expedi- 
tion was one of extraordinary perils and won- 
derful escapes, and the cool courage, perse- 
verance, and ability of officers and men have 
never been surpassed in any voyage of explora- 
tion. The scientific information that was 
amassed regarding currents, temperature, tides, 
and atmospheric pressure, and the collections— 
botanical, zoological, and geological—were the 
most valuable of any that we have had from 
such expeditions. 

In one month he made one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times. Amid the regions 
of perpetual ice he found the long range of high 
ground, with ice cliffs 150 feet high, which he 
named Victoria Land; and, in 78° 11’ the 
Parry Mountains, the great volcano Mount 
Erebus towering over twelve thousand feet above 
the sea, and its silent companion, Mount error, 
raising its rounded summit for eleven thousand 
feet by its side. Since his expedition nothing 
has been done, South of 78° 11’ there are 
millions of square miles of which nothing 1s 
known, and, beyond the flag planted by the * 
Englishman, there, as in the north, 


““ No foot e’er trod the icy cloak, 
No human voice the stillness broke, 
Nor woke with langhter loud and rude 
The snowy solitude !” 
(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 
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Author of ‘ Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “The Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—PKEPARATIONS FOR THE MARCH INTO THE INTERIOR—BIVOUAC IN ZANZIBAR WOODS, 


T was just two years and a day after the 
i events recorded in last chapter, aud 
the Tonitru lay at anchor in the roadstead 
off Zanzibar. There were many more ships 
besides her lying there on that bright, still, 
lovely afternoon. The Sultan’s flagship, 
an immense old tub of a concern, that a 
single shot from a British gunboat would 
suffice to sink, and several other craft be- 
longing to that potentate, a graceful, airy- 
looking French frigate, a sugar-ship or 
two, the Seychelles mail boat, and a whole 
fleet of dhows of all descriptions and every 


size. 

The day had been a hot one, but the sun 
was now declining in the west, and a gentle 
breeze had set in landwards, enough to 
cool the heated air and raise a ripple on 
the water; and standing on the Tonitru’s 
deck one could hear the waves breaking 
musically on the sandy beach that formed 
the city’s foreshore. There was not o 
cloud in all the blue sky; the long line of 
flat-roofed, imposing-looking buildings 
stood out sharp and clear against it, thoir 
whiteness relieved by here a waving flag, 
and there a clump of feathery palm-trees. 
By-and-by those flags would be furled, for 
the sun would set; then, though not a 
sound came from seawards, the city itself 
would awake from its siesta—awake to the 
beating of tum-tums, the sound of wild 
music, and strange wild revelry, the shriek 
of Arab sentinels, and later on in the night, 
pethape, to cries that it has often made my 

lood curdle to listen to, but which neither 
I nor any one else could ever explain. 

But here we are on board the Tonitru, 
and here is Mite walking the quarter-deck 
with the doctor and Pendragon. Not 
much difference is there in Mite since we 
last met him—a little ruddier and a trifle 
rounder, but not an inch bigger, he is still 
the Tonitru’s midshipmite, although he has 
been ex) 
of full-blown sub-lieuteuant for the last 
six months. 

There is no difforence in the doctor and 
no difference in Pen either; and here comes 
boy Green—well, I think he has grown 
fully an inch, but he certainly has not out- 
grown his independence nor his impudence 
either. But he has come to be a sort of a 
favourite on board; the surgeon forgives 
+ him now when he burns the poultices, 
smashes the bottles, or puts sugar instead 
of salt in the patients’ beef-tea. He does 
not get quite so many rope’s-endings, and 
he does not have his hair cut more than 
once a week, perhaps. But this is what 
the boy Green said to the doctor one 
day. 

-“Humph!” he grinned, ‘‘I guess you 
may all be proud o’ me and thankful to me 
too; if I’adn’t found that letter it ain’t 
likely you ,could ’ave condemned that 
Spanish slave-ship ; there was nothin’ else 
agin her as I knows on, and Mr. O’Gra- 
hame and the little officer might ’ave got 
hong arter all—humph!” 

«You abandoned little rascal,” the doc- 
tor had replied, ‘‘ you forget that you stole 
that letter in the first place!” 

“Stole!” eried that irrepressible boy— 


ting to be promoted to the rank j 


“what do you mean by ‘stoie’? I only 
took the letter to put them ’ere nuts and 
things in. Where else was I going to put 
‘em, eh? Iax ye that. No London beak 
would conwict upon such evidence. No, 
sirree.”’ 

Now, there is one thing you would have 
noticed had you been on board the Tonitru 
that afternoon—namely, that there was 
something unusual up. You would have 
guessed that much from the more than 
usually animated manner Mite talked and 


walked. Besides, Mite was in mufti. He! 


carried a double-barrel central-fire gun 
over his shoulder, and there was a mys- 
terious-looking bag slung across his chest ; 
even his coat had ‘‘a knowing look about 
it,” as an American would say, and his 
nether garments were of the cut and 
fashion adopted by bicyclists. 

“The whaler is all ready, sir,” said the 
coxswain, coming up and touching his hat 
to Mite. 

“Thank you,” was the reply, when just 
at that moment Stanley himsei: came aft 
and joined the group. How handsome he 
looked! He has filled out since we last 
saw him; he is more hardy in appearance, 
and his skin is tanned to a healthy red. 
He is inches bigger than even Pen, and 
Mite has to look a long way up to his big 
brother Stan, as he calls him. 

“You're all ready, I see, Mite,” he says, 
quietly. 

«« Been up here for hours,” says Mite. 

“Good-bye,” cry the doctor and Pen, 
leaning over the bulwarks after their two 
friends are seated in the boat. 

““Good-bye. Take care of yourself, 
Stan, and mind the mosquitos don’t devour 
poor little Mite.” 

Ten minutes after Stanley and his friend 
Mite stood alone on the beach, and the 
boat was pulling back towards the sbip. 
They were alone to all intents and purposes, 
for no white man was near them, only a 
group of warm-looking, not overdressed 
negro boys soliciting pice. 

“*Yonder is the Glasgow ship,” said 
Stanley, pointing to a smart-looking craft 
that lay in the bay, ‘‘ but I see no signs of 
any stir on board, so very likely Cooke and 
the others have landed and gone on be- 
fore.” 

‘* All the better,” said Mite. ‘‘ We can 
talk to our two selves. »Come on. Isn’t it 
glorious to be free of the service for a time, 
brother Stan ?” 

“‘ Well,” replied Stanley, ‘‘ I don’t know. 
Life on board ship is, I must confess, a 


little irksome, but you and I have had it | 


pretty much our own way, haven’t we?” 

“That we have, Stan, and I think it so 
good of Captain Orbistone to give me six 
months’ leave.” 

“You have the doctor to thank for, part 
of that good luck, Mite.” 

“Yes,” said Mite, “(he did a deal, I 
lmow. Dear old Sawbones! I’m sure he'll 
miss me.” 

** T should think he would,” said Stanley, 
laughing. ‘‘ He'll miss the horrid row you 
always made. He’ll have a little peace in 
his life now, poor fellow. Hullo! here we 


‘are at old Portuguese Joe’s. Good atter- 
\ noon, Joe. Seen anything of our friends?” 

‘‘They come here, sir, one long time 
ago,” replied the tall, dark keeper of s 
semi-civilised eating-house, with a friendly 
;nod. ‘They have coffee, wait more'n an 
hour, then they go on to de bush. They 
say you know de road, and dat you sure to 
‘ follow.” 
“That we will, Joe,” said Stanley, “as 
; 800n as we have tasted a.cup of your e1- 

cellent coffee. There is nobouly in the wide 
world can make it half so well, Joe.” 

Joe smiled, showing a set of teeth of 
‘ plehester whiteness. Then he hurried 
| away, but, returnin; resentiy, he placed 
j before them tiny Tape of *viack Arab 
coffee, the very aroma of which was mot 
fray t and refreshing. 

aving done justice to this delicate 

repast, the two friends hurried on again. 

Ont and away along the strange narrow 
| windowless streets, and by many a wind- 
jing short cut known only to those who 
have resided for many a month in this 
; strange city, till they found themselves in 
+ anavenue of shops. Not such shopsas you 
are likely to find anywhere out of Zanzibar, 
although some in the old part of Bombay 
jare not unlike them. These emporiums 
have neither window nor door. The fact 
is, each shop is a shed. It is all one big 
. Window, or all one big doorway, as you 
‘like to call it, for there is nothing 
in front, and on the floor squats the 
Hindoo, Parsee, Arab, or Banian mer- 
chant, quietly smoking his hubble-bubble. 
There is nothing’ very inviting in thes 
stalls to a European eye, unless, indeed. 
; you are on the hunt for curiosities, nor is 
‘there anything very edible, with the e- 
ception of the fruit. That, however, would 
i make your mouth water whether you wert 
‘hungry or not. The long street was %& 
crowded as a Welsh fair, so that Stanley 
; and Mite could with difficulty push thar 
i way through. And what a motley throng 
it was! Natives from every land of the 
East seemed to be here. The blacks dresed 


only in the cummerbund, and probably s 
little skull-cap of straw; the Hindoos 


robes of white and gilded turbans; the 
Parsees in more respectable black, with 
head-dresses bearing a wonderful resen- 
blance to the top of a tin whistle; stately 
Arab soldiers, with handsome bold faces. 
and hair trailing in ringlets adown ther 
backs, with cloaks of camels’-bair depend- 
ing beneath their knees, and spear and 
sword and pistols, with jewels apparently 
stuck in every place where there was the 
slightest chance of their stopping. 

Onwards past the fish market, where the 
odours did not entice them to linger, pet 
the market devoted to beef for meat-eating 
Englishmen and other Europeans. Thert 
the bluebottle flies seemed to have it vert 
much their own way, and our heroes wer 
fain to hurry past the place for mor 
reasons than one. 

In one short half-hour after this they 
were alone with nature, alone in the besa 
tiful woods. How different was every: 
! thing» here fromy the scenes they had just 
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through in the city, where man in 
is~ savagery held sway. Everything 
around them looked as pure and fresh and 
lovely as if it had but newly left the hands 
of the at Maker. Rain had recently 
fallen to bless and fertilise the ground; the 
tall cocos- 3 that held their feathery 
heads far, far aloft, asif scorning the earth 
from which they sprang, glittered green in 
the evening sunlight. Mango-trees, bigger 
and wider than the mightiest chestnuts of 
our own parks, drooped their branches 
fruit-laden towards the ground ; and here 
was the bread-fruit tree, the orange, the 
citron, and the fragrant lime-trees covered 
with fruit, and trees begemmed with 
flowers, and everywhere the air was per- 
fumed with the sweet breath of the orange- 
blossom. 

Soon the sun would set. Already the 
splendidly plumaged birds were seeking 
with peevish cries the shelter of the loftiest 
branches, so our heroes stopped not to 
admire, but hurried onwards through the 
woods. The path was a small one and 
very winding, and were they to miss it but 
once it would be difficult if not impossible 
to find it again. 

‘““We cannot be far off now,” said 
Stanley, at last. 

**No, I don’t think we are,’ Mite re- 
plied ; ‘‘ suppose I fire my piece, then we 
can shout, you know.” 

‘All right, Mite, fire away. I know 
you are anxious to hear the sound of that 
new gun of yours. Stop—what are you 
going to do?” : 

“‘T was going to hit that bird, Stan.” 

“‘Oh! Mite, it would be cowardly.” 

Mite said no more, but fired both barrels 
in the air. 

Then they shouted and listened. And 
presently they were answered, for borne 
along on the faint evening breeze came a 
long, shrill, and quavering yell. 

‘That's the Arab,” said Stanley. ‘No 
British lungs could emit a shriek like 
that.” 

They left the path now, and made 
straight in the direction from which the 
sound had come, sometimes stopping for a 
moment to halloo, then going on again as 
soon as they were answered. In about ten 
minutes more they were in the company of 
their friends, who had come out to meet 
them. 

Then ensued such a shaking of hands as 

surely never was witnessed before in such 
a place. 
But ‘‘Stanley!” was the cry. Stanley 
was the attraction. Mite afterwards told 
his friend that he had positively felt no- 
where in particular just then, so he was 
content to stand aside. He leant upon his 
gun and waited. 

But he was not forgotten long. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said Stanley, “let me in- 
troduce you to my friend, brother, country- 
mau, Midshipman MacDermott, of her 
Majesty’s cruiser Tonitru, usually called 
Mite for short. Mite, step forward here. 
Mite, behold my cousin, Tom Reynolds, a’ 
the way fra Glaiska, my good friend Eng- 
glish Bill, another importation from the 
city of merchant princes, and Cooke, whom 
you've seen before.” 

Then there was more handshaking, and 
a good deal of laughing, and together they 
all started off again through the woods. 
They had not gone far, however, when they 
came to a wide clearing, in the centre of 
which stood two tents, a big and a small, 
and not far off several others still smaller. 

A tall, handsomely- dressed Arab, armed 
to the teeth, and glittering with gold and 


jewellery, stepped forward, and pressing 
oth palms to his brow, bowed gracefully 
before Stanley and Mite. 

They returned the salute. 

“Dinner is all ready,” said Soolieman, 
for that was this Arab warrior’s nume— 
‘all ready, sabib.” 

“Then, my good Soolieman,” said Stan- 
ley, ‘‘lead the way, for the plain truth is 
T’m go hungry I think I could eat a horse.” 

“Well,” said Mite, ‘(I myself could 
manage a good-sized Shetland pony.” 

“Well one,” cried Tom Reynolds— 
“well done, Mr. M‘Dermott! Ye’re just 
as clever as my cousin Starley, if no’ a deal 
cleverer.” 

Mite stopped skort. 

‘Look here,” said Mite. 

‘“‘Everybody 1s looking there,” said 
Stanley. ‘‘ What have you got to say that 
you stop the procession, and cverybody 
dying of hunger ?” 

‘Your cousin called me ‘Mr. MacDer- 
mott,’ ” said Mite, pretending to be dread~ 
fully serious; ‘now I’m not going to 
stand it, Stan. What I say is this—wo 
ought to begin as we mean to go on. I 
may as well be ‘Mite’ at once; it'll come 
to it, you know.” 

“That's right,” said Big Bill—‘* that’s 
fair and manly. We're all in one boat.” 

‘Well, then,” Stanley said, ‘‘let every- 
body call out his own name. I’m Stan.” 

“Bil.” 

“Tom.” 

Ale” 

“* Mite.” 

“Sool.” 

“ Sambo.” 

“ Brown.” 

‘*Ha! hal” langhed Sambo. ‘I is do 
only chile amorg you dat has two syllabubs 
to his name. Yah! yah!” 

The boy Brown—the Somali Indian or 
Bosjesman whom we first met on_board 
the slave dhow Seyd Pasha—was dressed 
in white from top to toe; on his feet he 
wore sandals, and round his brow a turban. 
This was to distinguish him in ‘some degree 
from the other so-called ‘‘ boys” of this 
memorable expedition, for Brown was, in- 
deed, an important factor. He was to 
guide them far inland to the country 
where poor Ida and her father were kept 
prisoners. : 

Once inside the tent, both Stanley and 
Mite opened their eyes in wonder and de- 
light, for neither of them could have 
believed that it was ible to arrange 
such a feast in the wilderness. 

The tent was conveniently large, but had 
it been twice the size the lamps that de- 
pended from the top would have furnished 
ample light. It was lined all round with 
crimson silk. The floor was spread with a 
carpet; in the centre rose a table about 
fifteen inches high, and sround it cushions 
were placed as seats. The cloth was white 
as the driven snow; glasses and silver 
sparkled thereon like jewels rich and rare; 
in the centre rose an épergne filled with 
the most lovely flowers that eye ever 
dwelt on, and ferns that seem to have been 
culled in elfin-land, so graceful and beau- 
tifal were they. 

Sool stood for a moment with a pleased 
smile on his face, evidently enjoying the 
bewilderment and admiration displayed on 
the faces of the new arrivals. Then, 

“« Pray be seated, gentlemen,” said Sool. 

‘What a capital caterer you are, Sool,” 
Stanley remarked more than once that 
evening, and no wonder, for he bad ex- 

cted no such fare as this. It was uot a 

inner, it was a banquet fit for a prince of 


Ind. Stanley had never dreamed of such 
luxury, never read of anything to resemble 
his surroundings out of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. 

“Sool,” he said at last, ‘do you mean 
to keep this sort of thing up?” 

*‘I do fear me much we cannot do that, 
sabib. It is the custom with us Arabs to 
live well while we can, but not to grumble 
too much when Kismet changes our bed 
and diet. Allah is great. We are thank- 
ful.” 

After dinner an adjournment was made 
to the woods to sit and talk until Sool 
should prepare the tent for the night. 

“Now you know, Stan,” said Tom 
Reynolds, ‘‘I want to hear some o’ your 
history from your ain mouth. I’ve got a’ 
your letters by heart, man. Tell us, then, 
what you've been doin’ for the last twa 
lang years.” 

“Well,” replied Stanley, ‘‘I will gladly 
enough do that, but though it is very plea- 
sant out here in the starlight, and very cool 
and nice, still I like to see people’s faces 
when I speak to them. Suppose we waita 
little till Sool summons us to coffee.” 

‘Ay, you’re right there,” said Tom; 
‘* we'd better bide a wee.” 

They had not long to wait. Sool’s white- 
draped figure soon advanced from the 
entrance of the tent to tell them their 
couches were prepared. 

And, indeed, durisg the short time they 
had remained ‘out of doors,” as Tom 
called it—for Tom was but little used to 
camp life—Sool had transformed the tent 
in which they had dived so sumptuously 
and well into a splendid sleeping saloon. 
In a semicircle round one end of it were 
hung hammocks of netted grass for Stanley 
and his friends, each hammock occupying 
a little cabin of its own, so far as a cabin 
could be composed of curtains. These last 
were sompoted. ae ertmngon silk Enea Nha 

ue, an cefully loo) up so that the 
interior of ack little eli visible, 
the cool white sheets in the hammock seem- 
ing to invite to repose. 

o wonder that Tom Reynolds opened 
his eyes in astonishment when he saw the 
preparations that had been made for their 
comfort. 

“ Pshaw!” heoried; ‘this is grand, this 
is wonderful. It beats the best hotel in the 
whole great city o’ Glaiska. I couldna have 
believed that such bountiful livin’ or such 
splendid couches could have been prepared 
in the wilderness. Man, Stanley, that lang 
nigger Sool must be a vera clever kind o’ a 

iel.” 


Stanley and Mite laughed, and so did 
Cooke. 

‘You'd better not let him hear you call- 
ing him a nigger,” said Stanley ; ‘* perhaps 
he wouldn’t like it. Sool is a gentleman 
Arab.” 

“ And I beg the gentleman Arab’s pardon 
wi’ a’ my heart and a big lump o’ my 
liver,” exclaimed Tom. ‘I wadna offend 
the poor chiel for anything. He has a soul 
as well as you or me, Stan, though I fear it 
is a sadly benighted one.” 

“You were erking me about what Ihave _ 
been doing for the last two years. They 
have been weary years to me; Mite here 
knows this.” It was Stanley who was 
speaking now. ‘‘ And there is some one 
else knows it too; Sambo, come in, Sambo. 
Don’t be shy.” 

“This good fellow, Tom—and I’m speak- 
ing to you too, Bill—saved my life and 
Mite’s, to begin with.” 

“‘Dat is nuffin, massa,” said Sambo, 
“nuffin at all. You save poor Sambo” 
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: to write and receive letters from ou 


friends, and but for this I never woul 
have known that the runaway son of the 
strange wild woman whom I met on th 
moor when a little boy just leaving hom 
was also a prisoner along with Captai 
Ross and Ida.” 
“Ay, ay!” exclaimed Tom, eagerly 
“that was strange—wonrderful! but, don’ 
you see, my boy Stanley, how Providena 
turns things round for good? For as soot 
us I went to see poor Daft Jean—oh! you 
should have seen her, Stanley !—‘ My lost 
laddie found!’ she cried; » ‘tell me—tel] 
me again! This is a joyful day for poor 
Daft Jean. My lang lost laddie, that I’ve 
mourned for through a’ these dreary 
years!’ Then, Stanley, the poor creature 
fairly broke down and wept like a bairn, 
It nearly made me cry just to see her, 


“They were alone with nature in the beautiful woods.” 


fe once, young sah, far away. in dear ole 
irginny. Sambo not forget dat.” 
“Our very first thought when we were 
‘ee was how best we could succour and 
aliver our friends in captivity. To set up 
1 expedition at once was, alas! beyond 
M power and means. We had no money. 
representations of the matter to the 
titish Resident in Zanzibar failed. Even 
e proof that both Captain Ross and his 
ughter were captives was not enough to 
it the assistance I required. It was not 
emed satisfactory, and, even had it been, 
ither poor Ida nor her father was an 
iglish subject. That would have made 
\ difference could I have gained a hearing 
om my countrymen in England, but 
icial red-tapeism prevented that. Then 
wrote to uncle, and six months afterwards 
received my letter. How it had not 
en delivered sooner I cannot tell. I know 
w that money was sent out by him, but till 
ely it had not reached me, and except 


| 


for the kindness of you, Cooke, I should 
not have it now. 

«But, Tom,” continued Stanley, ‘‘Sambo 
and I determined to penetrate all by our- 
selves and one or two followers into the 
interior of Africa. The boy Brown was 
our guide. Of our dangers and our suffer- 
ings I will say nothing. I am glad, how- 
ever, we undertook the journey, perilous 
and terrible in many respects though it 
was. We succeeded in communicating with 
the captives, we have given them hope, 
and now with Heaven’s blessing we will 
set them free.” 

“And,” said Tom, ‘‘ the savages really 
kept you prisoner in that terrible country, 
so well named the Dark Continent, for a 
whole year? Eh! man, but that must 
have been dreadful! ” 

“Yes, it was certainly not agreeable,” 
answered Stanley; ‘‘ but there is good in 
everything, for during that time I man- 
aged, by means of our Somali guide-boy, 


Well, cousin, I wrote and told you about 
the gold Jean had found in the eirde house. 
How long it had been there no one can 
tell. It was treasure-trove, but after the 
Queen had her share there was enough 
and to spare, not only to pay for this expe- 
dition, but to keep Daft Jean—but, oh! 
she is daft no langer, Stan—and her son, if 
ever we see him, comfortable, as long a8 it 
pleases Heaven to spare them.” . ; 
“But what I cannot get over,” said 
Stanley, laughing, ‘‘is your coming out, 
and honest Bill here, though I could under- 
stand his venturing abroad. It isn’t the 
first time. But, Tom Reynolds, a stay-at- 
home like you!—a quiet citizen of Glas- 
gow! Why, it puts me in mind of—” 
‘Of what, cousin ?” asked Tom. 
“Why,” replied Stanley, “ of the Glas- 
gow bailie venturing to trust himself 
among the wild Rob Roy Highlanders.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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eae are frequently turned in this 
world in more senses than one. As 


TWICE BOUGHT. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


been ic search of each other, and had 
| something interesting to communicate, for | 


“Pooh! I'd try it on any ground. 
Just fancy, I’d begin with a alae leap 


was said in the last chapter, the romantic | they gesticulated much, pointed frequently | over that chief's head—the one there wi’ 


pair who were in search of the Indians did 
not find those for whom they sought, but, 
as fickle fortune willed it, those for whom 
ey sought found them. It happened 


us, 
Soon after the Rose of Oregon and her 
young champion, with their captors, had 
through the Long Gap, crossed the 

plain, and entered the Sawback Hills, they 
fell in with a band of twenty Indians, 
who, from their appearance and costume, 
evidently belon to the same tribe as 
their captors. m the manner in which 
they met, also, it seemed that they had 


to the sky, and to various directions of the | 
; compass, chattered excitedly, showed their 

| brilliant teeth in fitful gleams, and glit-: 
| tered quite awfully about the eyes. 

They paid little attention at first to their 
prisoners, who remained sitting on their | 
steeds looking on with iuterest and some ' 
anxiety. 

“Oh! Betty, what would I not give to 

j have my arms free just now! at a 
chance it would be for a bold dash and a ; 
i glorious run!” 
“You'd make little of it on such rough ; 


; like 


ground, Tolly.” 


the feathers an’ the long nose that’s makin’ 
such hideous faces—then away up the glen, 
over the stones, down the lows, shoutin’ 
ike mad, an’ clearin’ the brooks and pre- 
cipices with a band o’ yellin’ Redskins at 
my tail! Isn’t it enough to drive a fellow 
wild to be on the brink of such a chance 
an’ miss it? I say, boven t 708 got a pen- 
knife in your t—no? Not even a 
pair o’ scissors? Why, I thought you 
women never travelled without scissors.” . 
“Alas! Tolly, I have not even scissors ; 
besides, if I had, it would take me at least 
two minutes with all the strength of my 


“They passed through the defiles and fastnesses of the Sawback Hills.” 


580, 
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fingers to cut tho thongs that bind you 
with scissors, and I don’t think the Red- 
skins would stand quietly by and look on 
while I did it. But what say you to me 
trying it by myself?” 

“ Quite useless,” returned Tolly. ‘‘ You'd 
be caught at once—or break your neck. 
And you'd never get on, you know, with- 
out me. No, no, we've got fairly into a 
fix, an’ I don’t see my way out of it. If 
my hands were free we might attempt 
anything, but what can a fellow do when 
tied up in this fashion?” 

“He can submit, Tolly, and wait pa- 
tiently.” 

Tolly did not feel inclined to submit, 
and was not possessed of much patience, 
but he was too fond of Betty to answer 
flippantly. 
escape through the safety-valve of a great 
sigh, and relapsed into pensive silence. 


Meanwhile the attention of the band of ' 


savages was attracted to another smull 


band of natives which approached them | 


from the eastward. That these were also 
friends wus evident from the fact that the 
larger band made no hostile demoustration, 
but quietly awaited the coming up of the 
others. The new comers -were three in 
number, and two of them bore on their 
shoulders what appeared to be the body of 
8 man wrapped up in a blanket. 

‘‘They’ve got a wounded comrade with 
them, I think,” said little Trevor. 

“So it would seem,” replied Betty, with 
a dash of pity in her tone, for she was 
powerfully sympathetic. 

The savages laid the form in the blanket 
on the.ground, and began to talk earnestly 
with their comra‘es. 

“Its not dead yet, anyhow,” remarked 
Tolly, ‘for I sec it move. I wonder 
whether it isa man or a woman. Mayhap 
it’s their old grandmother they’re giving a 
little exercise to. I’ve heard that some o’ 
the Redskins are affectionate sort o’ fel- 
lows, though most of ’em are hard enough 
on the old folk.” 

As he spoke he looked up in Betty’s face. 
Just as ho did so a startling change came 
over that face. It suddenly became ashy 
pale, the large eyes dilated to their utmost 
extent, and the mouth opened with a short 


gasp. 

In great alarm the boy turned his eyes 
in the direction in which the girl gazed so 
fixedly, and then his own visage assumed 
a somewhat similar appearance as he beheld 
the pale, thin, cadaverous countenance of 
his friend Tom Brixton, from off which a 
corner of the blanket had just slipped. But 
for thexslight motion above referred to 
Tom might have been mistaken for a dead 
man, for his eyes were closed and his lips 
bloodless. 

Uttering a sudden shout, Tolly Trevor 
flung himself headlong off the pony and 
tried to get on his feet, but failed, owing 
to his hands being tied behind him. Betty 
also leaped to the ground, and, running to 
where Tom lay, went down on her knees 
and raised his head in her hands. 

The poor youth, being roused, opened 
his eyes, They were terribly sunken and 
large, but when they met those of Betty 
they enlarged to an extent that secmed 
positively awful, and a faint tinge of 
colour came to his hollow cheeks. 

“Betty!” he whispered; ‘‘ can—can it 
be possible?” 

“Yes, itis I! Surely God must have 
sent me to save your life!” 

“I fear not, dear—” 

He stopped abruptly and shut his eyes. 

‘.r & few moments it seemed as if he 


He therefore let his feelings | 


were dead, but presently he opened them 
again, and said, faintly, ‘‘it is too late, I 
fear. You are very kind, but I—I feel so 
terribly weak that I think I am dying.” 

By this time Tolly, having managed to 
get on his fect, stood beside his friend, on 
whom he gazed with intense anxiety. Even 
the Indians were solemnised by what 
appeared to be a death-scene. 

‘Have you been wounded ?”’ asked the 
girl, quickly. 

“No; only starved!” returned Tom, 
a slight emile of humour flickering for 
a second on his pale face even in that | 
hour of his extremity. 

“*Have the Indians given you anything 
to eat since they found you 7” 

“They have tried to, but what they 
offered me was dry and tough; I could not 
get it down.” 

The girl rose promptly. ‘‘Tolly, fetch 
me some water and make a fire. Quick!” 
she said, and, going up to an Indian, coolly 
drew from its sheath his scalping-knife, 
with which she cut Tolly’s bonds. The 
savage evidently believed that such a crea- 
ture could not possibly do evil, for he made 
no motion whatever to check her. Then, 
without a word more, she went to the 
saddle-bags on the obstinate horse, and, 
opening ono of them, took out some soft 
sugar. The savage who held the horse 
made no objection. Indeed, from that 
moment the whole band stood silently by ; 
observing the pretty maiden and the active | 
lwoy as they moved about, regardless of 
everything but the work in hand. 

The Rose of Oregon constituted herself 
@ sick-nurse on that occasion with mar- ; 
vellous facility. She knew nothing what- 
ever about the duties of a sick-nurse or a 
doctor, for her father was one of those 
fortunate men who are never ill, but her 
native tact and energy sufficed. It was not 
her nature to stand by inactive when any- 
thing urgent had to bedone. If she knew 
not what to do, and no one else did, she 
was sure to attempt semething. Whether ; 
sugar-and-water was the best food for aj 
starving man she knew not, but she did ' 
know—at least she thought—that the 
starvation ought to be checked without 
delay. 

‘Here, Mr. Brixton, sip a little cf this,” 
she said, going down on her knees, and 
putting a tin mug to the patient’s mouth. 

Poor Tom would have sipped prussic | 
acid cheerfully from her hand ! He obeyed, | 
and seemed to like it. 

“Now, a little more.” 

“God bless you, dear girl!” murmured | 
Tom, as he sipped a little more. 

‘There, that will do you good till I can 
prepare something better.” 

She rose and ran to the fire which Tolly 
bad already blown up almost to furnace 

eat. H 

“*T filled the kettle, for I knew you'd 
want it,” said the boy, turning up his 
fiery-red visage for amoment. ‘It can’t 
be long boiling wit such a blaze below 
it.” 

He stcoped again and continued to blow | 
while Betty cut some dried meat into small ; 
pieces. Soon these were boiled, and the 
resulting soup was devoured by the starving 
man with a zest that he had never before 
experienced, 

‘‘ Nectar!” he exclaimed, faintly, 
smiling as he raised his eyes to Betty’s 
face. 

“But you mnst not take too much at a | 
time,” she said, gently drawing away the | 
mug. 

Tom submitted patiently. 


He would 


have submitted to anything patiently just 
then! 

During these proceedings the Indians, 
who seemed to be amiably disposed, looked 
on with golemn interest, and then, coming 
apparently to the conclusion that they 
might as well accommodate themselves to 
circumstances, they quietly made use of 
Tolly’s fire to cook a meal for themselves, 

This done, one of them—a noble-looking 
savage, who, to judge from his bearing and 
behaviour, was evidently their chief—went 
up to Betty, and, with a stately bend of 
the head, eaid, in broken English, ‘‘ White 
woman, git on horse!” 

“And what are you going to do with 
this man*” asked Betty, pointing to the 
prostrate form of Tom, 

“ Unaco will him take care,” briefly re- 
plied the chief, with a wave of his baud as 
he turned away and went to Tolly, whom 
he ordered to mount the pony, which he 
styled the ‘ littil horse.” 

The boy was not slow to obey, for he was 
by that timo quite convinced that his only 
chance of being allowed to have his hand: 
left free Jay in prompt submission. Any 
lurking thought that might have remained 
of making a grand dash for liberty wa: 
effectually quelled by a big savage, whc 
quietly took hold of the pony’s rein anc 
led it away. Another Indian led Betty’ 
horse. Then the original three who ha 
found Tom took him up quite gently anc 
carried him off, while the remainder o 
the band followed in single file. Unac 
led the way, striding over the ground at: 


, tate which almost forced the pony to trot 


and glancing from side to side with a kee: 
look of inquiry that scemed to intimate a 
expectation of attack from an enemy i 
ambush. 

But if any such enemy existed he wa 
careful not to shew himself, and the India 
band passed through the defiles and fast 
nesses of the Sawback Hills unmoleste 
until the shades of evening began to de 
scend, : 

Then, on turning round a jutting roc 
that obstructed the view up a mountai 


. gorge, Unaco stopped abruptly and hel 


up his hand. This brought the band to 
sudden halt, and the chief, apparent! 
sinking on his knees, seemed to melt int 
the bushes. In a few minutes he returne 


| with a look of stern resolve on his well 


formed countenance. 

“He has discovered something 0’ som 
sort, I—” 

Tolly’s remark to his fair companion wi: 
cut short by the point of a keen kni 
touching his side, which caused him to en 
with “hallo!” 

The savage who held his bridle gay 
him a eignificant look, that suid- 
* Silenct !” 

After holding a brief whispered conve: 
sation with several of his braves, the chi: 
advanced to Betty and said, 

“White man’s in the bush. Does whi 
woman know why ?” 

Betty at once thought of her father an 
his companions, and said, 

“T have not seen the white men. Ho 
can I tell why they are here? Let me ric 
forward and look at them—then I shall 1] 
able to speak.” 

‘A very slight smile of contempt curl 
the chief’s lip for an instant as he ri 
plied, 

‘No. The white woman see them why 
they be trapped. Unaco knowsone. FE 
is black—a devil with two face—mar 


| face, but Unaco’s eyes be sharp. They a: 


far.” 
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So saying, he turned away and gave 
some directions to his warriors, who at 
once scattered themselves among the 
underwood and disappeared. Ordering 
the Indians who carried Tom Brixton to 
follow him, and the riders to bring up the 
rear, he continued to advance up the 


gorge. 

“A devil with two faces!” muttered 
Tolly; ‘‘ that must bea queer sort o’ beast. 
T have heard of a critter called a Tasmanian 
devil, but never before heard of an Oregon 
one with two faces.” 

An expressive glanco from the Indian 
who guarded him induced the lad to con- 
tinue his speculations in silence. 

On passing round the jutting rock, 
where Unaco had been checked in his ad- 
vance, the party at once beheld the cause 
of anxiety. Close to the track they were 
following were seen four men busily en- 
gaged in making arrangements to encamp 
for the night. 

It need scarcely be said that these were 
our friends Paul Bevan, Fred Westly, 
Flinders, and the botanist. 

The moment that these caught sight of 
the approaching party they sprang to their 
arms, which of course lay handy, for in 
those regions, at the time we write of, the 
law of might was in the ascendant. The 
appearance and conduct of Unaco, how- 
ever, deceived them, for that wily savage 
advanced towards them with an air of con- 
fidence and candour which went far to 
remove suspicion, and when, op drawing 
nearer, he threw down his knife aud toma- 
hawk, and held up his empty hands, their 
suspicions were entirely dispelled. 

“They're not likely to be onfrindly,” 
observed Flinders, ‘‘ for there’s only five o’ 
them altogither an’ wan o’ them’s only a 
dit of a boy an’ another looks uncommon 
like a wo—”’ 

He had got thus far when he was checked 
by Paul Bevan’s exclaiming, with a look of 
intense surprise, ‘‘ Why, that’s Betty !—or 
her ghost!” 

Flinders’s astonishment was too profound 
to escape in many words. He only gave 
vent to ‘‘ Musha! there’s Tolly!”’ and let 
his lower jaw drop. 

“ Yes, it’s me an’ the Beautiful Nugget,” 
cried Tolly, jumping off the pony and run- 
ning to assist the Nugget fo ‘dismount, 
while the bearers of Tom Brixton laid him 
on the ground, removed the blanket, and 
revealed his face. 

The exclamations of surprise would no 
doubt have been redoubled at this sight if 
the power of exclamation had not been for 
the time destroyed. The sham botanist in 
particular was considerably Puzzled, for he 
at once recognised Tom and also Betty, 
whom hehad previously known. Of course 
he did not know Tolly Trevor; still less 
did he know that Tolly knew him / 

Unaco himself was somewhat surprised 
at the mutual recognitions, thoug! 
habitual self-restraint enabled him to con- 
ceal every trace of emotion. Moreover, he 
was well aware that he could not afford to 
lose time in the development of his little 
plot. Taking advantage, therefore, of the 
surprise which had rendered every one for 
the moment more or less confused, he gave 
asharp signal which was well understood 
by his friends in the bush. 

Instantly, and before Tolly or Betty 
could warn their friends of what was 
coming, the surrounding foliage parted, as 
if by magic, and a circle of yelling and 
painted Redskins sprang upon the white 
men. Resistance was utterly ont of the 
question. They were overwhelmed as if 


his | 


by @ cataract, and, almost before they 
could realise what had happened, the arms 
of all the men were pinioned behind 
them. 

At that trying hour little Tolly Trevor 
proved himself to be more of a man than 
most of his friends had hitherto given him 
credit for. 

The savages, regarding him as ‘a weak 
little boy, had paid no attention to him, 
but confined their efforts to the overcoming 
of the powerful and by no means submie- 
sive men with whom they had to deal. 

Tolly’s first impulse was to rush to the 
rescuc of Paul Bevan; but he was remark- 
ably quick-witted, and, when on the point of 
springing, observed thut no tomahawk was 
wielded or knife drawn. Suddenly grasping 
the wrist of Betty, who had also naturally 
felt the impulee to succour her father, he 
exclaimed, 


“Stop! Betty. They don’t mean mur- 


der. You an’ I can do nothing against so 
many. Keep quict; p’r’aps they'll leave 
us alone.” 


As he spoke a still deeper idea flashed 
into his little bsain. To the surprise of 
Betty, he suddenly threw his arms round 
her waist and clung to her as if for pro- 
tection, with a look of fear in his face, and 
when the work of binding the captives was 
completed the Indians found him still 
labouring to all appearance under great 
alarm. Unaco cast on him one look of 
supreme scorn, and then, leaving him, like 
Betty, unbound, turned towards Paul 
Bevan. 

‘* The white man is one of wicked band?” 
he said, in his broken English. 

**T don’t know what ye mean, Redskin,” 
replied Paul; ‘‘ but speak your own tongue. 
I understand it well enough to talk with 
ye.” 

The Indian repeated the question in his 
native language, and Paul, replying in the 
same, said, 

‘No, Redskin, I belong to no band, 
either wicked or good.” 

‘* How come you, then, to be in company 
with this man ?’’ demanded the Indian. 

In reply Paul gave a correct account of 
the cause and object of his being there, 
explained that the starving man before 
them was the friend for whom he sought, 
that Betty was his daughter, though how 
she came to be there beat his comprehen- 
sion entirely, and that the botanist was a 
stranger, whose name even he did not yet 
know. 

“It is false,” returned the chief. ‘The 


white man speaks with a forked tongue. 
He is one of the murderers who have slain 
my wife and my child.” 

A dark fierce frown passed over the 
chief's countenance as he spoke. It was 
quickly replaced by the habitual look of 
calm gravity. 

“What can stop me,” he said, reverting 
again to English, as he turned and ad- 
dressed Betty, ‘‘from killing you as my 
wife was killed by white man?” 

‘« My God’ can stop you,” answered the 
girl, in a steady voice, though her heart 
beat fast and her face was very pale. 

‘Your God!” exclaimed the savage. 
‘¢ Will your God defend the wicked ? ” 

“No, but He will pardon the wicked 
who come to Him in the name of Jesus, 
and He will defend the innocent.” 

‘‘Innocent!” repeated Unaco, vehe- 
mently, as he turned and pointed to the 
botanist. ‘‘ Does you call this man inno- 
cent?” 

“‘I_know nothing about that man,” re- 
turned the girl, earnestly; ‘‘ but I do know 


that my father and I, and all the rest of 
us, are innocent of any crime against you.” 

For a few seconds the savage chief gazed. 
steadily at Betty, then, turning towards. 
the botanist, he took a step towards the 
spot where he sat and looked keenly into. 
his face. i 

The botanist returned the gaze with 
equal steadiness through his blue spec-- 
tacles, 

(To be continued.) 
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HORACE FOR BOYS. 
Ad Lyden, Book I11., Car, 28. 


loME, Charlie, what's the jolliest way 

To celebrate my natal day? 
T have an untouched hamper still, 
Let’s open it and have our fill ; 
Forget what wisdom may dictate, 
And leave the dark result to fate. 
‘Tis past midday ; ere Sol gocs down 
We'll pay a visit to the town, 
And purchase lots of ginger-becr 
Wherewith to make us jovial cheer. 
Then will we sing the merry catch, 
Talk o'er the latest cricket-match, 
Until the clanging bell’s loud din 
Brings all the fellows rushing in. 


—t-0- — 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By THE AvuTHoR oF “THE FirtH Forse 


at St. Dominic's,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—HOW HAWKESBURY AND fF! 
CAME ACROSS ONE ANOTHER RATHER 
SERIOUSLY, 


Tr took a great effort to appear before 

Hawkesbury next morning as if I was 
uot aware of his meanness. Now Jack 
was away, he once again put on an air of 
friendliness towards me-which was parti- 
cularly aggravating. Had he only made 
himself disagreeable, and given me an 
opportunity of venting my wrath, I should 
have been positively grateful. But to 
stand by all day and be simpered to, and 
even cringed to, was galling in the ex- 
treme. 

I did once venture on s mild protest. 

He was speaking to me about the com-- 
ing holidays, and begging me in a most 
humble manner to choose what time I 
should like to take mine, assuring me that 
any time would do for him. 

I suggested, curtly, that _as Doubleday 
had not yet had his holiday I considcred he 
had first choice. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘I don’t think so. Be- 
sides, Butchelor, Doubleday and I could 
both be away at the same time; but I 
really would hardly feel comfortable in 
going unless you could take charge of the 
petty cash while I am away.” 

“Smith will be back,” I said ; ‘he could 
do that for you.” 

As I expected, his face clouded. 

“TI can't agree with you there, Batchelor. 
But don’t let us talk of that. I hope you 
will choose the time you would like best. 
I can easily arrange for any time.” 

“‘T don’t know what makes you so won- 
derfully civil,” said I, losing patience at all 
this soft soap. ‘After all that has hap- ~ 
pened, Hawkesbury, I should have thought. 
you wight have spared yoursclf this gush. 
as far as I was concerned.” 
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: ~wo1nld like bygones to be bygones 
a ca ae Batchelor. I know quite well 
pretend ‘been to blame in many gs; I 
Coe for them now, if it prevents our 
iewuds.” 
oS he ssmniled sweetly. : 

© it up in disgust and let him say 
c acer ny Jiiked. It was not worth the 
eters of preventing him, unless I was 
os red for an 9 ru » which just 
ee felt would be unwise, both on Jack’s 
um my own. 
‘Bo ee She the satisfaction of believing 
: ess 
= pc hadag een: breast, and of scoring to 
; -victory in consequence. 
imoolt *;:ad found it before, hard work 
ved mow to be the best specific for dull 
dab its, mand during the next few days I 
nee the remedy a full trial. 
- It seemed peters any eee eins 
ack worth, an ‘was dying ear. 
Tor sronatw hile all sorts of “doubts and 
fears took hold of me. How had that 
strange family meeting gone off? Had it 
been marred by Masham’s cruel letter ? or 
was the poor lost father once more finding 
happiness in the sight of one whom he had 
seen an infant beside his dead wife ? 


had made its due impression | 


tast q 
— iff sympathy and common interest | 
=— Yo count for kinship, I was as much 
a mocmber of that little family as any 
! 
of Se met the letter came. 
Jack: 


<*DEAR FRED,—We got down on 
Wednesday. Father went that night 
to the hotel, as his heart failed him 
at the last moment. I went on to Mrs. 
Shield’s, and found your telegram on 
“my arrival. I was horrified, but hardly 
surprised at what it told me. Ha pily 
Mary was in bed, as I had not been 
ox ted till the morning, so I -was 
able to explain all to Mrs. Shield. She 
knew all about it before I told her; 
for the enclosed letter had arrived by 
the post in the morning addressed to 
Mary. Mercifully, seeing it was in a 
strange hand, and, a8 T have often told 
you, being most jealously careful of 
Mary, Mrs. Shicld took it into her head 
to hold _ back tho letter and read it 
before giving it to Mary, and you may 
imagine her utter horror. Howeve, 
this accident saved poor what 
would have been a fearful shi sand fii 
I was able to break it all to her gradu. 2 
ally. | Father is to come this evening— ~ 
I am _thankfal it is all 0 well over. 

«« Hlow are you getting on ? Any- 
thing: fresh at Hawk Street ? Idon’t 
envy Hawkesbury or his friend their 

foclings just now; but I am deter- 
min to take uo notice of this last 
brutal plot. Good-bye now, 

** Yours ever, 


It was from 


“J.g” 

The enclosure, written j a 
dexatly disguised hand, wae i. 
lowers = — 


admirer thinks it 
“a «ber tothe 4 Smith to know 


er, wi 

Zz Bemow, is follow: 
‘eather’ Wing close in hi 

-— = i “iatatep 8, however pi tis 

a .. Ners, 

= 


ea 


. This is th 
the trouble’, would not have 


send it, The 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. | best thing, if Mary wants to 
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event, 
the whole affair being made public, is 
to make her brother leave his place in 


London at once, and go somewhere in the 


country where he will be a nuisance to 
nobody.” 


My first feeling on reading this was one 
of devout thankfulness for the Providence 
which had kept it from falling into the 
hands for which it was designed. But my 
wrath soon drove out every other feeling— 
wrath ten times the more fierce because it 
was helpless. 

I could do nothing. I might go and 
| attempt to thrash Masham, or I might 
| thrash Hawkesbury, who was equally to 
| blame, if not more. But what da would 

it do? It would only make bad worse, 
| Jack's secret, instead of being the private 
| property of a few, would become common 
talk. I should be unable to bring positive 
proc of my charges, and, even if I could, 
|1 should only be putting myself in the 
| Wrong by using force to redress my wrongs. 
| No, after all, the only punishment was to 
| take no notice of the affair, to Jet the two 
blackguards flatter themselves their plot 
had succeeded, and to leave them to find 
out a. best they could that they had failed. 
So I kept my hands resolutely in my 
rockets when next I met Hawkesbury, 
and consoled myself by picturing what 
his feelings would have been had he 
known that that letter ef his und his 
friend’s was in my pocket all the time. 
However, my resolution to have 
nothing to do with him was upset very | 
shortly and in an unexpected manner. 

Since the eventful morning when Jack 
and I had had that unlucky conversa-— 
tion at Hawk Street I had not again 
put in my appearance there before the 
stated time. Now, however, that I was 
all by myself in town, with very few 
attractions towards a solitary walk, and 
a constant sense of work to catch up at 
Hawk Street, it occurred to me one fine 
morning—I should say one wet morning» 
—when the streets were very uninvit- 
ing, to seek shelter at the unearthly 
hour of half-past eight in Messrs. | 
Merrett, Barnacle, and Co.’s premises. 

The housekeeper, greatly to my satis- 
faction, was engaged in clearing oyt | 
the offices below ours, so that was 
able to ascend without challenge and 
establish myself at my desk. I had 
not been there five minutes when another 
footstep sounded on the stairs and 

Hawkesbury entered. 

Thad thought it quite possible he 
might be there when I arrived, and 
was therefore not nearly so surprised 
to see him as he appeared to see me. 

‘What, Batchelor!” he exclaimed, 
“‘are you here?” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ are you?” 

Why should he express such sur- 
prise, I wondered, at my doing just 
what he was doing ? 

“What brings you here at this 
hour?” he demanded, dropping for 
a moment the coaxing tone with 
which I had become so familiar the 
last day or two. 7 

“What brings you here, for the | 
matter of that ?”’ I retorted. 

If he thought I was going to clear 
out to please him he was mistaken. 

“‘ Don’t address me like that,” he 
replied, with as great a tone of 
authority as he could assume. ‘I 
have a right to be here. You have 
none,” 
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“Until I am told so by some one better 
than yourself I shan’t believe it,” I re- 


I was losing my temper fast. Masham’s 
letter burned in my pocket, and the sight 
of this fellow giving himself airs to me 
was as much as f could stand. 

Fortunately for us both, however, he did 
not prolong the discussion, but went to his 
desk. 


something. That something, I could not * 


help thinking, must be my presence. He “2? 


fidgeted about uneasily, looking now at 
the clock, now at me, now opening his 
desk, now shutting it, now scribbling on 
the paper before him, now tearing it up. 
this I saw as I tried to 


It was evident, despite his assumed dis- —s 


pleasure, he was very much put out about = 


roceed | laughing, 


se: 


steadily with my work. At last he brought | what?” 


me an envelope he had just addressed, and 


said in a rather more persuasive manner | bow at a venture, and then said, 


than he had yet assumed, 

‘“‘Batohelor, would you kindly take 
this note round to Hodge snd Co.’s? 
It is very important; they should 
have had it yesterday.” : 

“Hodge’s are never open till ten,” 
I said. 

“Oh yes, indeed they are. Atleast 
they expect this letter by nine o’clock. 
It's a bill of lading for their goods.” 

“If that’s so,” replied I, ‘“ the mail 
went out yesterday—you know that 
sa there's not another till Mon- 

“On, but there's a letter with it 
that has to be attended to imme- 
diately.” 

“It’s not been copied,” said I, who 
had charge of the letter-book, and 
was responsible for copying every- 
thing that went out. 

“Tve kept a copy. I'll see to 
that. It’s only to ask them to call 
round,’ he said, with evident confu- 


mon. 

Idid not believe a word he said. And 
more than that, I strongly suspected all | 
this was a device to get me out of the 
office—and that was what I had no inten- 
tion of submitting to. 

“Tf it’s to ask them to call 
round,” I said, ‘‘ it will do when 
the commissionaire comes at 
half-past nine.” 

“Bat I tell you it must be 
there at nine,” he exclaimed. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ you had 
better take it yourself.” 

I had ceased to be afraid of 
Hawkesbury, or the look with 
which he returned to his desk 
might have made me uneasy. 

could see that as the time 
went on he became still more 


Once more he came to me. 

“Will you go with the let- 
ter?” he ded, angrily. 

“No, I won’t go with the 
letter,” I replied, in decided 
tones. 

“You'll be sorry for it, 
Batchelor,” he said, in a sig- 
nificant way. 

“Shall I?” 

“You weuld not like my 
uncle and Mr. Barnacle to be 
told of r early visits here 
without leave.” 

are quite welcome to know it.” 


| have a right to sit in that room when 
cnoose. 
voice to a whisper and looking at me in a| muttered between his teeth. 


“You must know, Batchelor, that I 


And,” he added, dropping his 


(To be continued.) 


“busy at nobody knows 
He looked at me hard as I drew this 


This was his tramp card! If anything 
was to settle the question of my obeying 
him and taking Hodge and Co.’s lettor, this 
was to de it. 

‘*Then you did hear what was said?” I 
asked. 

“* Yes, I did,” he said. 

‘*And you mean to say—” 

“‘T mean to say,” aid. he, with a glance 
BP at the clock, ‘‘that you had better 

e this letter at once, Batchelor.’’ 

“ And if I don’t?” 

“If you don’t, your friend Smith shall 
smart for it.” 

Before I could make up my mind what 
to do—whether to feign alarm and take 
the letter, leaving him to suppose he still 
had the whip-hand over us, or whether to 
undeceive him at once, and defy him point- 
blank—before I could reply at all, the 
doer suddenly opened and Masham en- 


If anything was still wanted to 
decide me, this sufficed. I felt cer- 
tain now that there was mischief on 
foot somewhere, and the appearance 
of this bird of ill-omen was sufficient 
to account for Hawkesbury’s eager- 
ness to get me out of the way. 

What could have brought these 
two to arrange a meeting here, at the 
office, and at an hour when in the 
ordinary course of things no one else 
would be present ? 

I determined to stay where I wae 
at all risks. 

Masham on seeing me started and 
looked inquirin gly at Hawkesbury. 


‘What's he doing here ?’”’ he said. 
The very sound of his voice made 
my blood boil. 


‘He is going to take a letter to 
the Borough for me,” said Hawkes- 
bury, bestowing a meaning glance on 

me. 

“T’m not going to take it,” said I. 

‘What ?” exclaimed Hawkesbury, 
in sudden fury. 


“T’m not going to take it. I'm going 


1| to stay where I am.” 


“You know the consequences?’ he- 


“Yes,” 

“You know what it means 
for your friend Smith ?”” 

“Yes,” 

He looked perplexed, as well 
he might. That I should defy 
him in the face of his threat 
against Jack Smith was the last 
thing he had expected. 

“Batchelor,” said he, altering 
his tone suddenly to one of 
entreaty, ‘‘I have very impor- 
tant business to arrange with 
Masham. Would you mind 
leaving us for half an hour? I 
would not ask you, only I shall 
get into awful trouble if I can’t 
talk to him alone for a little.” 

It passed my comprehension 
how, after threatening me with 
Jack’s ruin, he should deat turn 
round with such an a) . And. 
he put on such a TJoseeching 
manner that in the midst of my 
wrath I half pitied him. 

However, I was not to be 
moved. 

“Tf you want to see him so 
privately as all that,” said I, 


most significant way—‘‘and if the door | ‘‘take him up to the sample-room. No. 


“ id of my catching you and Smith | happens to be open, and if you and Smith | one will disturb you there.” 


ing into their private room.” 
“Where we found you,” I replied, 


happen to talk secrets, there’s every chance 
of their 


being overheard!” 


He gave me one look of hatred and 


menace, and then said to! $‘astam, 
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“We must fix another time, Masham ; } 
-we can’t go into the matter now.” 

“Eh? ” said Masham, who had hitherto 
-stood by in silence. ‘‘ What do you say? 
If we can’t do it now we won't do it at all, 
my boy.” 

Hawkesbury went up to him and whis- 
pered something. 

“Qh, we'll soon settle that!” said the 
other, laughing. ‘‘He won’t go, won't 
he! We'll help him, that's all! Where- 
abouts is the coal-hole ? ” 

So saying, he made « grab at my arm, 
and before I could resist Hawkesbury had 
secured the other. 

I struggled all I could, but unavailingly. 
Between them I was dragged upstairs to 
the sample-room, into which I was igno- 
miniously thrust and the door locked 
behind me. 

At first my rage and indignation were 
too great to allow me to think of anything 
but kicking at the door and shouting to 
my captors to release me. But this I soon 
-discovered was fruitless, and in due time I 
gave it up, and resolved to wait my time 
and make the best of my lot. 

That some mischief was afoot I now felt 
certain, and whatever it was, I felt equally 
sure it was being enacted during my im- 
prisonment. Yet what could I do? I 
could only listen to the sound of voices 
below and speculate as to what was going 
on. Suddenly, however, it flashed across 
me that the room in which I was was not 
-over the office but over the partners’ room, 
and that therefore the sounds I heard must 
proceed from thence, 

What could they be up to? I heard a 
-door open and shut, and a noise of what 
might have been keys, followed by a heavy 
‘slamming-to of something which, for the 
thud it gave, might have been the iron 
safe itself. 

I felt very uncomfortable, but I was 
forced to remain chafing where I was for 
nearly half an hour, when the lock of my 
prison turned and the two entered the 
room. They both seized me as before. 

“Now you can come down,” 
Masham. 

“Not till he promises to say nothing 
about this,” said Hawkesbury. 

“He knows what to expect if he doesn’t!” 
said Masham. 

“After all,” said Hawkesbury, “we 
didn’t mean to hurt you; Masham and I 
only wanted to settle some horse-racing 
and other scores, and as the papers were all 
in my desk, we were bound to use the 
office, and of course I couldn’t ask him 


said 


round any other time. If you'd been half 
a gentleman, Batchelor, you would have 
left us at once.” 

“T don’t believe you,” I replied. 
“What did you want in the partners’ 
room, I should like to know, eh P’” 

“What!” exclaimed Hawkesbury, in a 
rage. ‘We were never there, were we, 
Masham?” 

“Never knew there was a ners’ 
room,” said Masham; ‘‘and if there had 
been, what if we had been in it?” 

“We were in the counting-house all the 
time,” said Hawkesbury. Then he added, 
“Bat come down now, and take my ad- 
vice, Batchelor, and don’t ruin yourself.” 

‘* Ruin myself!” cried I, with a scornful 
laugh ; ‘‘I don’t see how letting the part- 
ners know your goings-on would ruin me.” 

** You'll see!” was the reply. 

He doubtless considered the threat 
enough, but, knowing as I did that Jack 
had told the partners everything Hawkes- 
bury could possibly tell, I could afford to 
treat it with contempt. 

Masham took his departure, and I re- 
turned with Hawkesbury to the counting- 
house, where we were soon joined by our 
fellow-clerks. 

I was very uncomfortable, and hardly 
knew how to act. That it was my duty 
to tell the partners what had happened I 
had no doubt, but hew much to tell them, 
ard when, I could not make up my mind. 
I determined to take Doubleday into my 
confidence and get the advantage of his 
good advice and clear head. 

But it was easier said than done. Almost 
as soon as he came in Doubleday had to go 
down to the docks, and the opportunity of 
consulting him was thus delayed. Every 
moment that passed I felt more and more 
uneasy. Mr. Barnacle had already arrived, 
and Mr. Merrett was due in afew minutes. 
What right had I to delay even for a 
moment a matter which affected the credit 
of the whole house ? 

Yet suppose, after all, I had found a 
mare’s-nest! Suppose Hawkesbury’s ex- 
planation of what had occurred should by 
any chance have been correct—suppose the 
sounds I heard during my confinement had 
not been caused by those two at all, but by 
the housekeeper sweeping out the room 
and putting it in order? If that was so, 
what a fool I should make of myself! 

No; I resolved, for all the difference it 
would make, I would wait till I could con- 
sult Doubleday. 

Hawkesbury was very busy that morn- 
ing; he was constantly fidgeting in and 
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| out of his little box, giving vague direc- 
tions to one clerk and another, and keeping 
a special eye on me and all I did. 

When Mr. Merrett arrived he went as 
usual to say good-morning to bis uncle, 
and as usual followed him into the part- 
ners’ room to receive such letters as might 
require answering. 

1 wished Doutleday had not been called 
down to the docks this morning of all 
others. He would have told me in a mo- 
ment what I ought to do, or, whigh came 
to the same thing, what he would have 
done in my place. Anything would be 
better than this suspense. I was tempted 
even then to break in upon the partners 
and tell them what had happened, and 
what my suspicions were. But I could 
not do it while Hawkesbury was there. 
When he came out— 

By the way, what an unconscionable lot 
of letters there must be to keep him in 
there all this time! He was usually there 
about five minutes, but this morning he 
had been half an hour at the very least. 

The thought suddenly occurred to me, 
could he be telling the partners about Jack 
Smith’s antecedents? In the midst of all 
my uneasiness I almost smiled to think 
how sold he would be when he discovered 
they had heard it all already ! 

Ah! here he was at last. 

No. 1t was Mr. Merrett who appeared 
at the door with an extremely long face; 
and looking round the office, fixed his eyes 
on me, and said, 

‘* Batchelor—come in here!” 

I obeyed. 

Instead of going in as usual before me, 
he waited till I had entered, and then fol- 
lowed me, closing the door behind him. 

What on earth did it all mean ? 

Mr. Barnacle sat looking straight before 
him through his spectacles. Hawkesbury 
also sat at the table, twisting a quill pen 
backwards and forwards with his fingers. 

“‘ Hawkesbury,” said Mr. Merrett, as he 
re-entered, ‘‘ you might leave us, please. 
I will call you when you are wanted.” 

Hawkesbury, without looking at me, 
rose to obey. As he reached the door, Mr. 
Merrett stepped after him, and whi d 
something. At ordinary times I should 
not have heard what he whispered, or 
thought of listening for it. But there was 
such a silence in the room, and my nerves 
were strung up to such a pech, that I dis- 
tinctly caught the words. 

What I heard was this— 

“Fetch a policeman!” 


(To be continued.) 


THEM. 


By AvigT AGABEG, LL.B., BanrisTeR-AT-LAW, oF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


sf bie legal profession consists of two divisions— 
viz., (a) the upper branch, known as the 
Bar, and (5) the lower branch, composed of 
solicitors, The first of these branches forms 
the subject of this theme, the object of which is 
to offer to our readers a few suggestions as to 
the mode of qualifying oneself for it. 

The first essential for it is a good education. 
Where it is possible, a University career is highly | 
desirable. The attainment of high honours at | 
the University is not always an infallible cri- 


| history, and literature, 


terion of success at the Bar. Nevertheless well- 
spent college days have often the effect of 
making a person studious, careful, and self. 
reliant, qualities which are most useful in this 
branch of the legal profession. 

Where, however, a University career is beyond 
the capabilities of one’s purse, a sound ordinary 
education should form the basis of a forensic 
career, such education consisting of a fair 
knowledge of mathematics, classics, English 
We do not wish to 


| underrate the importance of classics, but we 


venture to think that special attention should 
be paid to mathematics, which help to make 
the mind acute, the intellect keen, and the 
powers of reasoning subtle. A slight knowledge 
too of one or more of the Continental languages 
would do no harm. If, however, a person can 
afford a University education, tant micuxr, and 
in that case he must not be led away by the 
idea that the subjects of study in the law 
schools, or for the law tripos, arc the only 
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tnining necessary for him. On the contrary, 
ithe is wise he will study first for the classical 
or mathematical tripos, or both, and then turn 
iisattention, if time permit (and for this he is 
allowed a year extra, if necessary), to the law 
schools or tripos. But if neither the classical 
nor the mathematical tripos be within the capa- 
bilities of the student, he should study simul- 
taneously for the ‘‘Poll,” or ordinary degree, 
and the BC.L. Or LL.B. degrees, 

Having secured a good foundation for his 
career by means of a liberal education, cither at 
the University or elsewhere, the aspirant for 
the Bar should devote himself to the more tech- 
tial training, or the purely legal education. 
The first step in tha: direction is, of course, to 
become @ nember of one of the four Inns of 
‘out. But before taking that step there is a 


course open to most, if not all young men , 
studying for the Bar, which, if adopted, would ; 


yee very beneficial. If it is possible (and, 
unless time and money are a greater object to 
qe than future success, it ought to be possible) 
tospend @ year or two as an articled or other 
clerk at the offices of a respectable solicitor 
tefore entering one of the Inns, one should do 
, for he will there acquire knowledge and ex- 
perience which will be of great service to him 
afterwards at the Bar. 

The details of practice are learnt by frequent 
attendance on summonses or applications at 
Jadges’ Chambers, and as the majority of these 
summonses are attended by solicitors’ clerks alone 
(uly a small proportion of them being attended 
by counsel, and even in the latter counsel are 
invariably accompanied by the clerks of solicitors 
instructing them), it follows that a selicitor's 
clerk, by paying attention to his work, and by 
keping his eyes and ears open, can obtain a 
dalof information and knowledge in connec- 
tion with what is technically termed ‘‘ Practice.” 
4sthe work of a junior counsel, whether at the 
Common Law or at the Equity Bar, consists in 
agrat measure of such practice, such for ex- 
ample as settling and advising on pleadings and 
other details connected with the different stages 
of acase, the information and knowledge thus 
aquired at a solicitor's office are invaluable after 
one’s call to the Bar. 

This is also true in conveyancing, probate, 
and bankruptcy matters. In the Inst-named 
natters, business is done almost entirely by 
slicitors, So also in probate matters. Wills 
ue proved, and letters of administration taken 
aut by aolicitors, whose clerks attend to such 
tasiness. In conveyancing, too, the work is 
ciiefly done by solicitors, and as the new Law 
& Property and Conveyanciug Act has so sim- 
jiified and cheapened this part of legal business, 
sey little of it will in the future be done by 
counsel, 

There is another advantage in being a short 
time in a solicitor's office. In the course of tho 
Vasiness of hi& employer a young man must 
come in contact with and become known to 
solicitors, and if he possess merit it will soon 
be discovered and appreciated, not only by his 
master, but also by the people with whom he 
tay transact business ; and if once appreciated, 
be will not be forgotten when he takes to the 


iT. 

The first thing to be done for this purpose is, 
2swe have said before, to become a member of 
we of the Inns of Court. ‘These Inns are Lin- 
coln’s and Gray's Inns, and the two Temples 
(nner and Middle). They are all much about 
the same, except that they differ a little in the 
amount of fees, entrance money, etc., as to 
hich slight differences we would refer our 
naders to an admirable little work called ‘‘ The 
Sudent’s Guide to the Bar,” by Mr. Walter 
Ball. The choice of an Inn, therefore, is very 
mach a matter of taste, except that generally 
the two Temples are selected by those who 
intend to practise on the Common Law side (or 
33 it is new termed the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
fon), and Lincoln’s and Gray's Inns by those 
who mean te practise on the Equity side (now 
elled the Chancery Division). 

To become a member of one of the Inns there 
are certain formalities to be gone through, 
which chiefly consist in procuring a certificate 


of respectability and signing a declaration re- 
quired by the Inn to be signed, and also in 
paying certain entrance moneys ranging from 
£35 to £45, as to all of which every information 
can be had at the office of the Inn the student 
wishes to join, and also in the above-mentioned 
work of Mr. Ball's. 

Then commences the process of qualifying 
oneself fur the Bar. This is done by keeping 
twelve terms and passing the requisite examina- 
tion. Each year is divided into fonr terms, so 
that a student must keep three years’ terms. 
A terin is kept by eating a certain number of 
dinners (generally six). ‘The origin and object 
of this extraordinary but not unpleasant ordeal 
scems to be wrapt in obscurity, but is supposed 
by some to be due to the fact that in days gone 
by, when the students at cach Inn resided within 
its precincts, they dined together, and after 
dinner were instructed in Jaw by means of mock 
trials. Hence it is said dinners became com- 
pulsory. 

But the eating of dinners is not nowadays 
the sole qualification for a call to the Bar. 
must pass an examination, which is by no means 


easy. This may be either one or two, for the ; 


student may, after keeping four terms, pass an 
examination in Roman Law alone, or may leave 
that subject for the general examination which 
it is necessary for him to pass. But whether 
the student take his subject at the end of four 
terms, or at the general examination, he will 
find ‘‘Saunders’s Institutes of Justinian” most 
useful and safest for all the purposes of the 
examination. 

The second examination, or if Roman Law be 
reserved for the general examination, the second 
part of it, consists of the following—viz. :— 


1. The Law of Real and Personal Property. 


t (a) Common Law. 
2. Parts of ; (8) Equity. 


As regards the first-named the student cannot 
do better than study and master the works on 
those subjects by the late Mr. Joshua Williams. 
In Common Law the elementary works most 
generally used are ‘“ Smith's Manual of Com- 
mon Law,” “ Stephen’s Blackstone,” ‘‘ Broom’s 
Common Law,” and ‘‘ Broom’s Legal Maxims.” 
In connection with Common Law the student 
will find it useful to read some elementary work 
on Criminal Law, and the best work of the kind 
is one by Mr. Seymour Harris. 


and ‘‘Haynes’s Outlines of Equity” are the 
best elementary works, 

In addition to studying these books he should 
regularly attend the lectures on these subjects 
at his Inn, and take full notes of the same. As 
regards these lectures he will find every in- 
formation in Mr. Ball’s work. 

It is not from such lectures or elementary 
works alone that the student will derive a sufli- 
cient knowledge of the law. They will, no 
doubt, enable him to form a good foundation on 
which to build up a superstructure, and the 
materials for the Tatter will be found in works 
of ahigher standard, These are :— 


(@) In Common Law, ‘‘ Leake on Contracts,” 
* Pollock on Contracts,” ‘* Benjamin on Sales,” 
“‘Smith’s Mercantile Law.” 


(a2) In Criminal Law, ‘‘ Digest of the Criminal 
Law,” and ‘A General View of the Criminal 
Laws of England,” by Mr. Justice Stephen. 


(®) In Equity, Story’s well-known work on 
that subject. 


After mastering these works the student will 
be able to improve the superstructure by a 
diligent study of the two collections of leading 
cases on Common Law and on Equity, the one 
known as ‘ Smith’s Leading Cases,” by Messrs. 
‘Arbuthnot and Henn Collins, and the other as 
“cWhite and Tudor’s Leading Cases in Equity.” 


(To be continued.) 


In the third of | 


the above-named branches, ‘‘Snell’s Equity > | Jess lads with their catapults. We have not space for 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WILD BEAST TAMERS AND THEIR PUPILS. 


A. F. writes : “Myson having just reccived his usual 
Monthly Part of the Bor’s OWN PaPER, of which 
a great admirer, I have glanced over it, and observ: 
page 409 an article on ‘ Wild Beast Tamers and their 
Pupils,” As my name has been introduced, 1 beg leave 
to draw attention to une or two inaccuracies in the 
article which it may be interesting to correct. It is 
stated that I myself was a lion-tamer! This is a mis- 
take. 1 was proprietor of the menagerie, and always 
left the training of the animals to the professioual 
trainer. For several years Lorenzo Lawrence held this 
post in my collection ; and, far from wishing to pose 28 
a foreigner, he was always advertised and known xs an 
Englishman! In fact, I expect he will not be over- 
pleased at seeing himself dubbed ‘Signor,’ for, like 
true Briton, he was very proud of his nablonallty, As 
an animal trainer and performer I do not think he hus 
a superior, 

“Yn reference to Lorenzo's performance with the 
tigress ‘Tippoo,’ the writer of the article is also st 
fault. He performed with a pair of male and female 
double-striped royal Bengal tigers, named respectively 
“Poonah’ and ‘Tippoo.’ They grew to be the finest 
and largest pair of tigers in the country. I bought 


One | them on their arrival in this country from Mr. Willian. 


Jamrach, when they were only about four months old, 
and no larger than cate. With great care and atten- 
tion I succeeded in rearing them, and they became so 


' tame and docile that they were the pete of the mena- 


gerie, When they were full-grown I often went to the 
froré of their den when they were fast asleep. On 
calling them by name they would in purring like 
cats, come to me, and roll about like kittens. 

“Your writer also implies that leopards are seldom 
trained for performance; on the contrary, a menagerie 
seldom travels without at least two or three perform- 
ing leopards. At one time I had no fewer than eleven 
of these animals in one performing group. They went 
through a remarkably clever performance in leaping 
and bounding, and by the grace and agility of their 
movements won the admiration of the spectators. 

“Your writer's opinion of the lion seems to be that, 
‘instead of being a courageous beast, he quails, and is 
‘an absolute coward before man.’ The late lamented Dr. 
Livingstone, who was once dttacked and badly injured 
by a lion, held much the same opinion. No doubt, as 
exceptions are to be found to nearly every rule, now 
aud again one may come across a lion of a cowardly 
nature ; but, so far as my experience , the lion 18 
chief and sovereign of the brute creation. For many 
years I had never less than from twelve to eighteen 
lions and Honeases, foreign and home-bred, and their 
natures and dispositions were part of my daily study. 
I could give many anecdotes of their power and 
docility, but I fear that I have already encroached too 
much on your time and attention, and wandered 
beyond the limits of a letter.” 


THE CATAPULT. 
‘A respected member of the Society of Friends sends 
us from Darlington an appeal, in verse, on behalf of the 
birds, which he often sees maimed or killed by thought- 


the whole appeal, but we gladly give the first verso :— 


« Dear boy, will you list t a heartfelt appeal ; 
For often I wonder if ever you've thought 
Of the sorrow, the pain, the pitiful woe, 
‘And the misery by your catapult wrought ; 
Thus making youreelf a most terrible foe, 
In the homes of the beautiful birds,— 
Homes chosen and built with such wondrous skill 
That I cannot describe them in words?” 


THE B. 0. P. 


I BELIEVE I’m a boy of the average sort, 
I respect all my tutors, of course, 
Of their teaching I’ve not the least wish to 
make sport, 
Such an action would cause me remorse. 
But if I may freely my conscience relieve, 
There are one or two things that I cannot 
receive. 


When the masters assure us, as often they 


do, 
That schoolboys are happier far 
Than people grown up, 1 would ask, ‘Is it 
true? 
Can they tell just how happy we are 1” 
I try hard to believe school-time merits such 
praise, 
Still, I'd rather not stay here the rest of ny 
days. 


The Doctor will read us, with tears in his 
eyes, 
A Tanne from Sophocles’ plays, 
Declaring that classical author outvies 
‘All the rubbish of more modern days. 
I perhaps may be wrong, but I think every week 
Whe T got B.O, P. it beats Latin or Greck. 
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Correspondence. 


ELRCTRO-LOCOMOTIVE. —-1. Make a dozen such cells, 
uniting the copper in one to the zinc in the next, 
and then join the ends of the wires from the last cop- 
per and the last zinc, and see the result. 2. Irou 
wire makes the simplest rails for model engines. 


EEARSE Boom.—Spiders ure not yet recognised articles 
of commerce, and we caunot quote the market price 
of any species for you. If you happen to have a 
friend residing in a warm country —say the south of 
Europe—he would probably be able to send you 
some large non-venomous specimens without diffi- 


culty; but why not commence, at any rate, with a © 


few big English ones, such as are found in old 
wooden buildings? If you mean that the tempera- 
ture of the room is 70° F. day and night, that is hot 
enough for any kind. 


ANXIoUS ENQUIRER. — ‘‘The Two Cabin Boys” can 


be obtained by porehasing our fourth volume. 
The story a in the Part for October, 1831, and 
ran through the half-year. 


J. MoRAE.—How do amuse themselves in winter 
in Canada? Very well, we assure you. There is no 
lack of amusement, 
receipt of a letter from A. BURNETT, of Montreal, 
who : “Perhaps yn have heard of the winter 
carnival here. They have built an ice palace one 
hundred and twenty feet high, made of solid blocks 
of ice, and cemented with water, which freezes and 
joins the blocks together firmly. It is lit up at night 
with electric light, which makes it shine like 
monds. We had snow-shoeing, tobogganing, sliding, 
skating, curling, and many other sports of the kind.” 


Lours.—If the ‘John Ball shot them all” is the 
“House that Jack built” sort of a rhyme—an accu. 
mulative story, as it is called—the second verse is— 


“« John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all ;” 


and the last verse from which you can construct the 
intermediate ones is— 
“John Patch made the match, 
John Clint made the flint, 
John Puzzle made the muzzle, 
John Crowder made the powder, 
John Block made the stock, 
John Brammer made the rammer, 
John Wyming made the priming, 
John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all.” 


C. MAVROGoRDATO. —In Nos, 72, 77, etc., we had articles 
‘on Model Yacht Building and’ Canvassing. 
best plan would be to consult the indexes to Vols. 11., 
ti, and Iv. The information given is very full, but 
August and Seplomber we had another sees of 

an mber we ‘another series 
articl ' 


C. G. LENANTON.—How could they be presentation 
Plates if the plate and the part were sold separately? 
‘ou must get the parts. 


Vocrsus.—The number can only be obtained in the 
part containing it. There are now no loose numbers 
jeft of Vols, 1., IL, and II. 


INQUISITIVE.—Beecham is the usual pronunciation of 
Beauchamp ; but a man has a right to pronounce his 
name as he pleases, and it is not necessarily a sign of 
ignorance that he does so differently from his fellows. 


THE Herurr.—You can obtain Ralfour's “ Botany” 
from Messrs. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh, who pub- 
lish it, by ordering it through any bookseller. Hen- 
frey's plancal,. pabilstied by Van Voorst, of Pater- 
noater Row, is also an excellent work. 5 


‘W. B. Norcorr.—1. Our first number contained the 
first chapter of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” 
and the story ‘ran through the volume. 2 Verne is 
pronounced as a mot ble—say as Vairn. It does 
not rhyme to “turn.” 


PAUL AMIS.—There are 80 many objections to openin; 

+ a column for exchanges, etc., that even if we coul 
spare the space, we would think twice before doing 
so. The practice is open to s0 many abuses. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA.—Our readers in Australia are 
to be numbered by thousands, and yon can get the 
Boy's OWN PaPER at the news shops in all the larger 
towns. - We have not met with the plan of the maze 
at Tiffis, and should be clad to see it if you will let 
us know where it is published. 


N. 8. V.—In the Egyptian campaign 164 merchant ships 
were employed as transports—106 from England and 
66 from India. The expedition, as landed in Eaypt, 
consisted of 1,342 officers, 34,360 soldiers, 7,542 fol- 
lowers, and 13,006 horses ; while 95 officers, 8,205 
soldiers, and 426 followers were on their. way when 
the termination of the operations led to their being 
recalled. In ‘eight weeks less two days from the 
time the Transport Department received the order 
to Leas Tel-el-Kebir had been fought and Cairo 
occupied. 


. F. B.—The best thing with which to fill up the cracks 

in the boat is pitch. ps you could canlk them 
first. Almost anything waterproof would do. It all 
aepents on whether your boat is painted or var- 
nished, 


J. 


By the same post we are in | 


Your | 


BR. I. P.—Poultry appliances, he 


L. M. 


G, H. Russe... 


A BRADER.—Doctors in the army wear uniform, and 


are distinguished from their brother officers by the 
collar badge and facings. 


MARBLES and ANGLO-SAXON.—Common marbles are 


made of clay rolled up into balls, and baked iu a kiln 
each ona little tripod stand. On every marble so made 
you will find the three little marks where the soft 
clay has rested on the stand. Clear glass marbles are 


made by dipping an iron rod into melted glass, and | 
a 


either dropping the bunch taken up on Its point into 
a mould. or else whirling it into spherical shape in 
the hand In cases where there is a figure inside the 
marble the figure is stuck on the end of the rod and 
the glass worked round it. Coloured glass marbles 
are made by holding together a bundle of different 
coloured glass fibres aud melting them in the fire, 
and twisting them up into shape. The little scar on 
the glass marble is the spot w! 

when made. Agates are shaped on a grindstone. 
Common marbles are made by placing bits of rough 
stone in a mill between two millstones. Another 
plan is to place a strong barrel in a stream so that it 
will revolve ike a water-wheel, and fill it with odds 
and ends of stone. The constant grinding of the 
pleces one against the other soon rounds them. 


A. 8, (in Wlesbaden.)—The question has been fre- 


‘quently answered. The Great Easter is now 
moored at Milford Haven, 


F. C.—Of the numbers already issued, of course. Had 


you bonght another part you would have seen for 
yourself. 


T. Haynrs.—You must get the numbers bound In your 


neighbourhood. 


We do not undertake binding for 
our readers, 


JumBo.—1. Civil Service examiners tell us that they 


meet with strange candidates, but we doubt if the; 
ever met before with one who did not know whic! 
were the first four rules of arithmetic. Surely you 
must have heard of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division? 2. The Prince of Wales was at 
both universities. 


SEARCHER.—In No. 157, for January 14, 1882, we gave 


‘an article on ‘ How to make a Perpetual Calendar,” 
in order that our readers might be able to work out 
the matter for themselves. 


C. T.—You can get music specially arranged for the 


‘German concertina—and with the fingering marked 
pate any musicseller. It is mostly sold in shilling 


) el 
tained from Boulton and Paul, of rwich; or 
Crook, of Carnaby Street, Regent Street, London. 
Write to them for catalogue. 


—Your best course would be to do what your 
master tells you. No matter what work is given to 
you, do It a3 thoroughly and cheerfully as you can. 
It may not be very pleasant for you at the time, but 
you will find the lesson valuable eventually. 


Hamlet sa; 


very truly, as it 
happens in your case—‘* There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” 


ere it was chipped off | 


can be ob- | 


| W. D. (Liverpool.}—“ The Boy's Own Annual,” Vol. 1 
| costs six shillings. It may be had at 18, Slater Street 
| Bold Street; and by getting it there you will cav 
| the coat of the carriage from London. . 


; Cymru Foam and Trto.—There was a great bath 
; " fought at Brunanbuch, in the north, in 937. Kin 
Athelstan and his brother Edmund there gained 
great victory over the Scots under Constantine, am 
the Danes from Ireland under Aulsf. Where Bre 
nanbuch was, however, nobody yet knows. Theret 
a well-known old English ballad on the subject. 


AN INQUIRER.—1. Yes ; but several metals are wort 
more than gold, weight for weight, if that is wha 
you mean. 2 Tortoises are vege! D8. 


— +o —__—_ 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


\ TE begin herewith the publication of eur Award 
fn the various Prize Competitions offered i 

our columns since the commencement of the preser 
volume, and hope to be able to coutinue week by wee 
the lists of successful candidates until the whole hay 
appeared.» Our circulation—Colonial as well 1 
English—with the demand it makes upon the resource 
of the printer and binder, wHl account fur the ver 
considerable length of time that, to anxiously waitiv 
competitors, must seem to be allowed to pass befor 
| they are informed of the result; yet » knowledge « 
| this fact, coupled with a little reflection, would doub 
| leas enable the least _putient of readers to submit calm! 
to the inevitable. ‘Thus, we are handing this Award 

_ the printers early ‘in April: the date of this week 
| paper will show when it sctnally appears in priut 
| well, not exactly that, for it will have been printin 
best fart of a month—but hefore the public. la 
day for sending in was January Slet ind when it 
| remembered that the adjudication cannot be fairl 
begun until the closing-time is passed, and that in tt 

: Literary Competition alone nearly two thousand sep: 
rate Mss. bad to be examined and read, it will t 
; easily understood that a competition is not capable: 
| being disposed of tu hour. With this brief intr 
| duction we proceed to the Awards. 


1—Carving Competition. 


| 
In this competition (see 80) we offered Te 
| Prizes, of Two Guineas and Bae cance respectivel 
| for the best carved head of the Lion which we ha 
i painted on page 72. Competitors were to be divide 
i into two classes—the Junior Division, embracing # 
ages up to 16, inclusive ; and the Senior Division, « 
ages from 17 to 21. We are pleased to be able tor 
port not only that a very considerable number joinc 
in the competition, but also that some very promisir 
work was sent in. We have been encouraged, ther 
fore, to increase the total amouut off in bot 
‘lasses ; and, in bracketing “ties” ther, slightly ' 
re-arrange the division. Our Award is as follows :— 


| SENIOR DIVISION (ages 17 to 21). 
First Prizes—One and a Half Guineas each. 
DOovGLas W. LEWIN (aged 20), Thanet Villa, 45, Gran; 
Road, Ramsgate. - ‘ 
ALBERT ROBERTS (aged 17), 7, Colmer Road, Stres 
ham, s.W. 


Extra Prizes—10s. each. 
ALBERT Morris (aged 18), 18, Hadyn Park Roa 
Shepherd's Bush. w. 
HAROLP C. SP\tDING (aged 20), $2, Harland Roa 
Tranmere, Bi: ead. S 


Bxtra Prizes—7e. 6d. each. 
EDWARD COOPER (aged 19), 17, Jacobswels Mev 
George Street, Manchester Square, W. 
EpWARD G. ANNELY (aged 20), 21, Seal Street, Shack 
well Lane, Kingsland. 


7 Certificates. 
GEORGE TAYLor, 55, Lindley Street, Mile End, E. 

F. CROCKER, Moss Cottage, Highbridge, Somerset. 
CHARLEs E. GILL, Baker Street, High Wycombe, Bucl 
Lours H. HIGHAM, Great Elm, Frome. 


CHARLES W. RANDALL, Brown's Hill, Chalford, ne 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (ages up to 17). 
, Prizes—10s. 6d. each, 

C. C. Hopeson (aged 16), Market Place, Nort 
allerton. 

Epoar J. BACKHAM (aged 16), 85, William Stre 
East Hartlepool. 

ARTHUR JAMES OSMOND (aged 15), 79, Clifton Stre« 
Finsbury, E.c. 


Certificates. 


‘THOMAS GOODCHILP, Bradenham, near High Wycoml 
Backs. 


| 7auee E. QUAIFE, 41, King’s Road. St. Leonards-o 


WILLIAM BERNARD ATHERTON, 2, -uffolk Squar 
Cheltenham. 


ALTERED LONGLBY NINIS, Over Vicarage, Winsford. 


No, 231.—Vol. V. 


Price One Penny. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1888. [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


‘THE TWO CHUMS: 
1 A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


{ By Pau Brake, 


| Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the 
t Viking,” ete. 


'  GHAPTER VI.—THE COMING nACES. 


nANT’s letters were not masterpieces 

of composition. He rarely wrote 

, one except to his mother, who ex- 
pected one every week. Neither he 
nor Field would have missed writing 

‘ their weekly epistle home for anything, 
(but each confessed to the other in 
| soret that the task was a bore. What 
was there to write about? The day 
_' before the letter was due there seemed 
‘to be no end to the possible subjects, 
but directly they sat down with the 
‘dean sheet of paper before them, their 
trains seemed as blank as the paper. 

“Dearest mother, I was very glad to 

get your last letter and hear you were 
«all well.” After this it was difficult 

to now what to say, and, spread to 
‘ its fullest capabilities, that bit would 
' not go far. 

But Grant found to his dismay that 
Writing home was an easy task com- 
pared to writing to Mr. Wilkins. The 
uatter was readily found ; it was hard, 


however, to arrange it in a good sentence, an 
a greater difficulty was the feigned hand busi 
ness. After several rough drafts, which he we 
careful to destroy, he decided on the followin 
as meeting the case as far as the literary pai 
of his task was concerned :—“ Sir, the enclose 
ten shillings is for the glass which was broke 
by accident in your garden. I am very sorry. 


He copied this in a round hand in imitation « 
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the copy slips set to the juniors, and then 
addressed the envelope in a similar way. 

“T don’t think any fellow would guess 
that was my writing,” he soliloquised. 
“Tm sure I shouldn’t. It’s the first letter 
Y've ever written that I haven’t put my 
ame to, and I hope it will be the last.” 

He had scarcely finished before Messiter 
dame into the room. 

“Have you got the stamps?” asked 


“Yes, here they are. Nobody is any 
¢he wiser about it. Just slip them in and 
@ll take the letter to the post myself; I’m 
going down to the village. Of course you 
won't put it in the box for school letters, 
and it’s better I should post it than that 
you should be seen at the post-office.” 

“Thavks; I shan’t be sorry to get it off 
my mind.” 

“This will be the end of it,” said 
Messiter. ‘You're a lucky chap, and 
no mistake. Any other fellow would have 
‘yeen sure to have had a warm time, but 

ou slip out as easy as a glove. You 
foven't any cash, I suppose ?” 

‘No, but I’ve written home for some. 
You shall have it by Saturday.” 

At this moment Field entered the room 
and caught Messiter’s reply. 

* All right, old man. I can live without 
half-a-sovereign till Saturday, but I want 
it then, if possible.” 

Field strolled up to Grant, half hoping 
that Messiter would take the hint to leave. 
The latter was unwilling to do so, but as 
it was near post-time was obliged to go 
with the letter. As he reached the door 
he turned, and catching Grant’s eye, laid 
his finger on his lips, pointing to Field. 

“Has that fellow been lending you 
money ?” asked Field. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“What did you go to him for? Couldn’t 
you have asked rve?” 

“‘I didn’t want to trouble you; and, 
besides, he offered it, and I couldn’t well 
refuse it. It’s only till Saturday.” 

“All right, only I should have thought 
you'd have come to me first.” 

Grant wanted to explain everything, but 
remembering Messiter’s signal to be 
‘*mum,” and also the obligations which 
he was under to him, kept silent. Field 
waited for a moment to see whether Grant 
was going to confide in him, and then 
started on a fresh subject. 

“Are you going in for the Bellhouse 
Races this year?” 

«Rather; aren’t you ?” 

“Yes; shall we row together in the 

air-oar race ?”” 

“If you like; but I rather intended to 
go in for the sculling this time instead. 
‘You see we won the pair-oar last year, 
and very likely we should lose it this, so 
it’s as well to rest content with one vic- 
tory instead of risking a defeat.” 

“Very well, in that case I shall go in 
for the sculling too, and I shall do my best 
to lick you.” 

“Right you are,” cried Grant. ‘I'm 
going to begin training to-morrow. Who's 
goivg to train you ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Field. ‘Hullo, 
Caterham!” he shouted to a tall boy at 
the end of the room, ‘will you train me 
for the Bellhouse P ” 

Caterham came lounging up with little 
Stimpson in bis rear. 

“Tl train you if you like,” he replied, 
straddling across a desk, ‘‘ but why don’t 
you get Grant to do it?” 

‘‘ Because we're both going in for the 

“ne race.” 


“The very reason you should train each 
other; then if Grant wins you get the 
credit of it, because ’twas through your 
training, and vice versd.”” 

‘Better have me,” put in little Stimp- 
son; ‘‘I trained some gunpowder once, 
and that went quicker than anything you 
ever saw.” 

“Til show you something that goes 
nearly as fast,” said Caterham, lifting his 
foot towards the little chap, who emulated 
his illustration in the repidity of his flight. 

“I wish you would take me in hand,” 
pursu2d Field to Caterham. ‘‘I don’t 
know whom to ask if you don’t.” 

*« All right; I'll make you repent it ina 
week. We'll begin to-morrow.” 

‘Thanks, I'll be ready. Who are you 
going to have, Grant?” 

“‘T don't know, I must try and find a 
good one for I’m out of condition.” 

‘Have me!" piped a voice from the 
doorway belonging to a head which dis- 
appeared as Caterham turned round. 

“That's that little beggar Stimpson,” 
said the long one. ‘‘ He's going in for 
the tub race and means to win. If he can 
only stick in he'll pull it off, for he doesn't 
weigh half a hundredweight.” 

° ° ° ° . 

In the course of half an hour Messiter 
returned from his errand. Finding Grant 
by himself, he sat down near bim and re- 
ported progress. The letter had been suc- 
cessfully posted without. any one’s sceing 
it. 

“T see the Bellhouse lists are up,” he 
said, when he had told his tule. ‘‘ Are you 
going in?” 

‘Yes, for the sculling.”” 

«Will you do the pair-oar with me?” 

“No, Ican’t. I've just refused Field.” 

“‘That’s no reason you should refuse 
me.” 

Grant could not say it was, but he de- 
cided in his own mind that he would not 
row in the pair-oar race. But he did not 
see for a moment what reason he could 

ive Messiter. An idea struck him, and 
efore he had time to think what he was 
saying, he replied, 

“T can’t row with you because I wanted 
you to coach me for the single sculls.” 

“AN right,” replied Meesiter, ‘I'll 
coach you with pleasure, and make you win 
too.” 

No proposal could have been more wel- 
come to Measiter. In the first place it 
would bring him into close and constant 
companionship with Grant, and next it 
would give him an opportunity of pitting 
him against Field, who would be sure to 
go in for thesculling. Messiter had strong 
reasons, a8 will be seen hereafter, for 
separating the chums. He was a great 
authority on all sporting matters, and con- 
sidered himself as good a trainer as any 
amateur could be, so altogether he jumped 
at Graut’s proposition. 

«« When shall we begin ?’’ asked Grant. 

“To-morrow, if you like. I'll get Drake 
to make the pace for you, and I'll coach 
you from the bank.” 

‘‘ Drake!” thought Grant; “ I’m getting 
into nice company.” But it was too late 
to think about that now. 


CHAPTER VII,—THE DOCTOR MAKES A SPEECH. 


AFTERNOON school was nearly over, mas- 
ters and boys were tired, and the hum of 
voices grew louder as the hand of the 
school clock pointed to four. Caterham 
bad shut up his dictionary with a bang 
that would have brought a severe rebukc 


i 


on his head half an hour earlier. Stimp- 
son lay curled up asleep at the bottom of 
his class, just out of ‘‘ Barnacle’s”’ eye- 
shot, which that youngster had by this 
time calculated to an inch, and the whole 
school were anticipating freedom in a 
couple of minutes more, except the two 
unfortupates who were down for punish- 
ment. But as the clock began its slow 
striking, drowned by the simultaneous 
bang of a hundred books, the Doctor's 
loud voice was heard over the tumult. 

“Places! Monitor of the day, ring in 
the whole school!” : 

‘“What’s up now?” whispered one to 
another, as Caterham walked out and 
pulled at the old rope. Ouly two boys 

essed rightly what was the reason of the 
Hoctor’s command, although a dozen con- 
sciences smote their owners, guilty of some 
offence which had hitherto escaped dis- 
covery. 

‘I know what it is,” whispered Stimp- 
son to his neighbour Gale. ‘‘The Doctor 
wants to know who was out on the roof 
last night.” 

As Stimpson very well knew, Gale was 
one of those who had made a journey 
along the parapet in airy costume, and his 
remark had the desired. effect of making 
his victim feel very uncomfortable. 

The boys from the various rooms filed in 
till every seat was filled. Then silence was 
called and the Doctor began his speech. 
He always spoke slowly and with dignity, 
often using a ‘‘crackjaw” word, as Stimp- 
son called it, when a simpler one would 
have done. That incorrigible youngster 
used to keep those near him consuming 
with silent laughter by turning over the 

ges of his dictionary when any particu- 
Tarly ponderous word fell from the Doctor's 
lips, ‘as if in search for it. 

“T am sorry,” began Dr. Pocock, ‘‘to 
have to again allude to a metter I had 
hoped was done with. As you know, it 
was my intention to pay for the damage 
to the glass of the gardener Wilkins from 
the school funds. To my mingled gratifi- 
cation and regret I have heard to-day that 
the gardener has received an anonymous 
letter enclosing ten shillings in stamps a¢ 
an equivalent for the destruction to his 
property. I am gratified because it shows 
that the perpetrator of the deed is not 
entirely lost to a sense of honour; I am 
grieved because it proves beyond doubi 
that the guilty boy is one of you. This ic 
the last time I shall mention this painfu’ 
affair. The deed has been committed, an¢ 
you have paid the penalty.for it. I mosi 
sincerely trust I may never have 6 similay 
circamstance brought to my knowledge.” 

The Doctor strode from the room looking 
like the counterfeit presentation of out: 
raged justice. The instant the door hac 
closed behind him and the other master 
a fearful babel arose. But Messiter anc 
Grant did not joiu it, they took the firs 
opportunity of slipping out into a quie: 
corner of the cricket- field. 

To do Grant justice (and he is quickly 
getting to need all thut can be given him) 
if he had heard the Doctor's speech withou: 
having first listened to the rapidly-whis. 
pered counsel of Messiter, he would, ever 
at.this late hour, have confessed himsel 
guilty. But the Doctor's call for thi 
assembly of the school had warned Mes. 
siter that a great danger to his influenc: 
was at hand, and he used all the time a 
his disposal in pointing out to Grant tha 
to confess now would be tantamount to ar 
admission that he had for days wrongfully 
concealed his guilt although he knew tha 
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the school had been punished for it; that 
he would not only get a severe punishment 
himelf, but that. Field would be involved 
for not having reported him in the first 
instance, whilst even he (Messiter) would 
beliable as having sided him in sending 
the stamps. Grant had scarcely time to 
take in all b his arguments, much less refute 
them, before the Doctor had made his exit. 
‘Then it was too late. 

Field was a sixth-form boy, aud as such 
hada study. He lay in wait for Grant as 
he went upstairs and took him into his 
room, in which the two chums had spent 
many 8 happy hour. Grant came some- 
what unwillingly, for he knew what Field 
wanted to say. 

“Are you going to tell the Doctor?” 
atked Field, as he shut the door and faced 
his friend. 

“TI don’t see the good of it now. The 
Doctor said he never wanted to hear about 
the wretched business again. It’s all over 
and done with now.” 

Field was disappointed, though he 
scarcely expected any other answer. He 
had seen Messiter in close confabulation 
with Grant. A 

“T don’t think that the Doctor would be 
sorry to hear that he had been wrong in 
his suspicions. He must feel very sore 
that the echool won't confess.” 

“He isn’t likely to feel anything else if 
he knows that I’ve kept it concealed all 
this time. I ought to have told him 
directly I came back.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

Grant did not answer. : 

“Twas becanse Messiter told you not 
to?” asked Field. vag 

“How do you know that he knows‘any- 
thing about it P? * ‘ 

“Idon’t know, I only guessed. I sup- 
pose you told him and asked his advice.” 

“No I didn’t; he was in the field and 
sawus, I didn’t mean to tell you, but if 
er so much you may as well know 


ne te a Rew. light on the affair to 
eld, and it explained a good many points 
that he had not understood. yO 

“Doesn’t it strike you, Grant, that 
Messiter isn’t quite disinterested in this 
tusiness? Why should he care whether 
you got into trouble or not? I should 
dave thought & month ago he would have 
nither liked to see you in hot water.” 

He's a kinder-hearted fellow than you 
give him the credit of being. But there, 
old boy,” cried Grant, with a return to his 
cld manner for a moment, ‘don’t you 
bother about Messiter, he isn’t half such a 
g00d fellow as you, and never will be.” 

“That's not saying very much, I’m 
afmid,” said Field; “we're none of us 
much to boast of. I say, old man, don’t 
think I want to lecture or sermonise, but I 
¥ish you'd try and look at this affair 
Smiously.” 

; ae Why, don’t I?” exclaimed Grant. 
“It’s serious enough in all conscience, and 
it will be worse if I’m found out.” 

‘Are you doing the right thing?” asked 
Feld. “Te go, you ought not to care much 
for what may be found out.” 

Its jolly hard to know what és the 
Seht thing, as a Tule,” pleaded Grant. 
Things get mixed up 80.’ : 

“T don’t think a fellow need be in doubt 
often if he really tries to find out. I think 
‘me's conscience is a good guide, at least 
if we try and make it so. Do you remem- 
ber the collect we had a few Sundays ago, 

Grant to us, Lord, we beseech Thee, the 
Spit to think and do always such things 


as be rightful’? My father told me when 
Icame here that I should say that every 


| morning and act on it every day.” 


“‘Oh, your father is a parson,” said Grant, 
as if that were sufficient reason for passing 
by his advice. ‘1’ll think it over; I can’t 
say more than that right off.” 

He ran away, leaving Field alone, and 
more unhappy than he had been tor many 
a day. 

“I wish I’d shied that stone instead of 
him,” he said to himself. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FIFTY PER CENT. 


WuEn Saturday morning came round and 
no letter from home arrived, Grant began 
to feel rather annoyed. He had written 
the day after Messiter had lent him the 
ten shillings to ask his big brother to send 
him that sum, putting the matter rather 
urgently, and he had never been disap- 
pointed before. It was very odd, for his 

rother Jack, with a keen recollection of 
his own school-days, was always willing to 
help him out of a scrape. 

“Tf I don’t get it by midday post,” 
thought Grant, “I shall be in a hole. 
Messiter wants the money to-day, I know, 
and I shall have to borrow it to pay him 
back. It’s no end of a nuisance.” 

The school-bell rang and he ran back to 
his room to get his coat, for he had been 
doing a run in a jersey. As he struggled 
into it on his way downstairs something 
fell out of the pocket. He picked it up 
and found it was his letter. No wonder 
he had had no answer: 

‘* How on earth did I forget that?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘I’m sure I posted some- 
thing that day.” 

There was no time to clear up the mys- 
tery then, so he threw the letter into the 
school-box as he passed, and then made 
for his class. But all the morning he was 
puzzling his brain as to how he managed 
to make a mistake about so important a 
matter as his letter home. ‘hen the 
twelve o'clock bell sounded he ran out to 
have a quiet think over it. 

‘(I’m nearly certain,” he said to himself, 
‘that I posted something that day. If I 
didn’t post my letter, what did I do with 
it? Ican’t make it out at all. I'm quite 
sure that letter wasn’t in my pocket yes- 
terday.” 

‘Hullo, Grant! aren’t you coming for a 
spin?” cried Messiter, hailing him from a 
hundred yards away. 

Grant baa no hope of solving the mys- 
tery, so he ran across to his trainer and 
said he was ready for his exercise. 

‘“Come along then; we’ve an hour and 
a half before dinner, and this afternoon 
we'll have a regular spin. By-the-bye, you 
haven’t got that half-sov. I lent you, have 
you? Irather want it to-day.” 

“No, I haven’t got it now,” replied 
Grant; ‘‘I expected to have had it sent 
from home, but I forgot to post the letter. 
But you sball have it this afternoon if you 
want it. I can get it, I know.” 

“Thanks ; I shall have to settle up fora 
week’s keep of a little dog I’m keeping 
down in the village, and I haven’t much 
loose cash just now. You must come down 
and see Snap one of these days; you never 
came across such a little beauty for rats— 
pure terrier, and worth no end of money.” 

“I should like to sée him, awfully. 
‘When are you going down?” 

“*Come down on Tuesday afternoon. 
TN tell the fellow to have some rats ready, 
and you'll see some fun. Here comes 
Drake ; now we can start.” 


Just after dinner Grant took an oppor- 
tunity of catching Field alone, and asked 
him if he could lend him ten shillings for a 
few days. 

“Tm really awfully sorry,” said Field ; 
‘why didn’t you ask me before? I could 
have lent it to you a couple of days ago, 
but_now I’ve only four shillings in the 
world till the end of the month. Fortu- 
nately that isn’t far off.” 

‘What a nuisance!” exclaimed Grant; 
‘Severybody seems hard up just now.” 

“No wonder ; all the subscriptions have 
just come due. Can’t you wait till the 
30th P and then I can let you have acouple 
of pounds if you like.” 

“T want it this afternoon, worse luck, 
and I must get it somehow.” 

“‘Now then, Field,” shouted Caterham, 
who was a great deal too lazy to walk to- 
wards them; ‘‘are you going to waste 
your afternoon Jike this, or are you coming 
for a pull? Make your mind up, one way 
or the other.” 

“All right, I’m coming, you old nigger 
driver,” cried Field. ‘‘{’m awfully sorry 
about that money, Grant,” he added, as he 
ran away. 

Grant had but few resources left now. 
One was to sell some of his property, but 
that it seemed hardly worth while to do, 
considering he would have plenty of money 
in a few days; another was to borrow of 
some richer fellow, but that he did not care 
about; the remaining course was to try 
and get the needful amount advanced by . 
Flint. He had never yet borrowed from 
the old sailor, but he knew that some of 
the fellows had, and thought that on the 
whole his wisest plan was to follow their 
example. So, sending a small boy to tell 
Messiter he would meet him at the boats 
in half an hour, he walked to the spot 
where Flint usually dispensed his goods; 
but he had to wait some time before he 
could get @ quiet word with the sailor. 
Two or three boys seemed to be on similar 
errands. At length his chance came, and 
he put his demand straightforwardly to 
the school banker. 

Flint pursed up his lips and looked very 
doubtful. 

“*Can’t you Jet me have it?” asked 
Grant. ‘‘ You’ve lent to some other fellows 
I know.” 

“Tf so, it’s been strictly on the quiet, 
and to oblige them, and I don’t know how 
you got to know about it. What security 
can you give me, sir? 8’pose you were to 
get yourself drowned this arternoon in one 
of them cockleshell little skiffs, how should 
I get my money back ?’”’ 

“You can keep my watch till I pay 
you,” said Grant; ‘“ only hurry up.” 

‘We'll say half-a-guinea next Saturday 
if you like, em It isn’t worth my while, 
but I'll do it to oblige. But don’t mention 
it to anybody, sir.” 

“Do you think it’s likely I shall go round 
telling every one how confoundedly hard up 
Iam?” asked Grant. pocketing the money 
and giving bis watch as security. ‘You 
shall have it back by next week, you old 
Shylock, and mind you don’t go and pawn 
that watch in the mesntime.” 

With this parting shot Grant ran off to 
the boathouse, where Messiter and Drake 
were waiting for him. 

“Come, look sharp!” cried his trainer ; 
‘the other fellows were off long ago.” 

“T’ve got the money I owe you,” whis- 
pered Grant. i 

* All right, never mind about that now; 
wait till we come back,” replied Messiter. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 
OR, RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES. 


HE last Government expedition which left 
the English shores for the Arctic Scas was 

that of the Alert and Discovery in 1875. j 
The season, as it happened, was an exception- 
ally cold one, and Captain Nares and his men ! 
were severely tried. The ice was met with off | 
Cape Sabine in 78° 41'N., and from that time 
until the Alert took up her winter quarters in | 
Floe! Reach, on the west side of Robeson 
Channel, in 82° 27’, the highest latitude ever ; 
attained by any known ship, a constant battle ! 
was waged with floes of a thickness never 
'. fore met with, the photographs showing us a 


“ell assemblage of masses heaped and 
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Fig. |.—Burning of the guy In high latitudes. 


crowded one on another to the height of a 
hundred, and in some cases two hundred feet. 

The Discovery, under Captain Stephenson, 
having been left behind in 81° 44’ in a land- 
locked bay, since known as Discovery Harbour, 
the Alert went onwards alone. It was intended 
to take her into the open Polar Sea, whose 
existence had been so strenuously asserted by 
the Americans, and to reach ‘‘ the highest pos- 
sible latitude,” but the open sea on this occa- 
sion proved to be a myth, and the little vessel 
was abra tly stopped by the ice south of Cape 
Joseph Henry, and had to face the winter a 
hundred yards away from an open coast, with 
no more protection than that afforded by masses 
of ice, some of which were aground in seventy- 
two fathoms of water ! 

For eleven months she stayed here, fastened 
by long cables to anchors frozen on the shore to 
piciest her from the effects of gales on the 
landward side. With the ship completely 
housed in awnings of tilt-cloth, with snow a foot 
thick laid on the upper deck and banked up on 
each side as high as the main-chains, with sky- 
lights and hatches covered up, except two 
hatchways for ingress and egress contrived with 
snow porches and self-shutting double doors so 


; a8 to prevent the entrance of the bitter air, the 


crew here the long Polar night, during 
which the thermometer went down as low as 74” 
Fah,, one hundred and six degrees below freez- 
ing! 

On the 11th of October the sun disappeared, 
and then began those charades and other per- 
formances, those lectures, lessons, games, and 
other occupations, with which the winter is whiled 
away under such circumstances, and for par- 
tiewlars of which, and, indeed, for all concerning 


the expedition, our readora could not do better 

than refer to ‘‘ The Great Frozen Sea,” written 

by the second in command of the Alert, Captain 
arkham. 

On the 5th of November Guy Fawkes Day 
was celebrated in the highest latitude on record, 
and of this unique celebration we give a sketch. 
The guy was stuffed with fireworks, and seated 
on a well-smeared tarry barrel, duly paraded 
round the upper deck, accompanied by the 
drams and fifes playing ‘‘ The Rogue's March. 

| It was then taken to the summit of Look- 
out Floe, the ice-hummock shown in the picture 

| —let not this be mistaken for a hill, the land is 

| away in the distance, there are over seventy 
fathoms of water under the guy—and there 
solemnly burnt, while the band played on 
until the fifers’ lips and hands were so frost- 
bitten that they could play no more. 

In these and other pastimes the time was 

The darkness reached its intensity on 
the 22nd of December, and from then, when the 
difference between day and night was hardly 
perceptible, the twilight increased until, on the 
29th of February, 1876, the sun rose on the 
horizon. 4 

On the 8rd of April, with the exception of six 
officers and as many men, the whole of the crew, 
fifty-three in all, left the ship on sledge duty. 
To the north, to the Pole itself, if possible, were 
to Captain Markham and Lieutenant Parr ; 
to the west, round Cape Joseph Henry, were tv 
go the other party, under Lieutenant Aldrich. 

Gay was the scene as the brightly-painted 
sledges, with their brightly-painted crews, 
painted in such brilliant colours to afford a relief 
to the eyes from the overpowering ever-present 


white of the snow, mustered for the start. 
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The sledges were the Marco Polo, under Com- l 
mander Markham ; the Challenger, under Lieu- 


men stick to their work. With many a ‘One, 


sacks for spare clothes, pickaxes, shovel, store- 
bag, cooking gear, gun, ammunition, medical 


two, three—haul !”’ the heavy mass was dragged 
tenant Aldrich ; the Victoria, under Lieutenant | , 

Par; the Poppie, under Lieutenant Giffard ; 
the Balldog, under Dr. Moss; the Alexandra, 
under Engineer White; the Hercules, under 
Lieatenant May; the Discovery, under Lieu- | 
tenant Rawson ; and the Clements Markham, 

ander Licutenant Egerton. Light in all, the | 
Marco Polo—her portrait will be given in a later 

attile—and the Victoria for the north, the | 
Challenger and the Poppie for the west, the | 
rest taking stores to form desis: From each | 
sledge flew the bright colours of its commander— , 


aswallow-tail flag bearing his armorial colours, | 
clarged with a St. George's cross ; and the two | upand down hummocks to which the one in the 
boats which went. with the north company, one: picture is a pigmy. Frequently one sledge 
on each sledge, had the Union Jack aad 
Ensign at their mastheads. 

For eight days the party travelled together, 


‘hite would be taken a few yards by the combined 
crews, who would then return for the second. 
The boats one after the other were left behind, 
, and still the progress was very slow. 

‘And no wonder! There was no smooth ice. 
| Tke surface of the floes was studded with blue- 
topped ice-humps, ranging from‘ten to twenty 


Duffle [lupe Bay 


Fig. 3. 


stores and instruments, made a cargo of 454jlb., 
and then we have to add 1,0801b. of provi- 
sions for eight men for forty-five days. Rough 
work dragging 238]b. apiece over such a road, 
in such weather, and in such a costume as in 
Fig. 4, made of sealskine, rough, bristly, hairy 
ones of the Greenland seal, not by any means 
like ladies’ cloaks ; with moose-skin moccasins— 
leather freezes below zero—drawn over a couple 


ANI 
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feet above the general level, broken every one , of pairs of blanket wrappings (squares of blanket 
or two hundred yards by valleys filled with folded round the feet as substitutes for stockings). 
| snow deeply scored into ridges by the wind. | Captain Cheyne, in ‘‘Our Search for Frank- 
! Separating the floes lay a vast collection of old lin,” in our fourth volume, has, however, en- 
ice, refrozen into one chaotic rugged mass of | lal on the incidents and perils of Polar ex- 


Fulh Daccs 
Fig. 4. 
and then Lieutenant Aldrich turned off to | 


explore the shores of Grantland, while Captain | 
Markham and Lieutenant Parr made their ' 


angular blocks of every possible shape, with a | ploration, and to those articles we would refer 
continuous series of steep-sided snowdrifts be- | ourreaders. The experiences of each expedition 
tween them. Choice of a road there was none, | as far as sledging goes have been much the same. 


Perbaps the 


“pash for the Pole.” | 
i On the 24th of April they crossed the 83rd _ the sledges, well packed, with the weights kept 


and over the hummocks and through the drifts | 


One exception we may make. 
most unpleasant occupation on earth is that of 


. farallel, On the 11th of May they pitched ' well in the centre, made their toilsome way. ian Arctic cook, a decidedly disagreeable office, 
) their most northerly camp, for scurvy had set; The Marco Polo, as she started, completely | which each man takes in turn. We have no 
; | space for his oft-sung woes, but we are fortunato 
‘in being able to give an illustration (Fig. 5) of 
| his battery. 

(To be continued.) 


School and Home. 
By A VERY SMALL Boy, 


T’vE come to school ; I grieve to find 
Life ’s undergone a change ; 

I sigh for all l’ve left behind, 
Here everything is strange. 


My mother used to tell each friend 
I was a clever lad, 

Yet somehow I dcn't comprehend 
My grammar, ‘' Dic.,” or ‘‘Grad.” 


Shifing Antz ante 
deefring 7. Foren My little sisters used to laugh 
At all my clever fun, 
Fig. 6. But fellows think it ‘‘larks” to chaff 
Whene’er I make a pun. 
) in Five men were quite disabled, and most of | loaded for a forty-five days’ journey, weighed— 
‘the others partly so, and further progress was | to say nothing of the boat—1,664lb.! The sledge 
abandoned. itself weighs 1301b. In Fig. 6 we give a sketch 
Sledging is about the hardest work conceiv- | of the tent, with the tripod in front for the ice-saw. 
able, and no rougher road has a sledge travelled | This, with its poles, the duffel coverlets, robe, 
- thn on this journey. Determinedl; did the | floorcloth, sail, eight eleeping-bags, and knap- 


My sisters always let me bat 
When we at cricket played, 

But here they soon reversed all that 
And I to.field am made. 


{Sec over. 
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We don’t get pudding every day, 

They never give us soup ; 
They jeer if I propose to play 

My favourite gume of hoop. 


Whatever I may chance to say, 
The big boys call it cheek 

And kick me ; if I run away 
They call mo “ little sneak !”” 


If only my mamma could know 
To-night I get the cane, 

She'd telegraph to let me go 
Straight back to her again ! 


STANLEY 


O’GRAHAME: BOY 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., RN. 


AND MAN. 


CHAPTER XIX.—EN ROUTE FOR THE WILDERNESS—‘‘ BUMPING” OVER THE BAR—LAMOO. 


ona before ,the first glimmer of light 
L appeared in the eastern horizon, while 
the stars still shone as brightly as they had 
done at midnight, ere ever there was a, 
twitter of birds among the branches or 
rustle of monitor among the dead leaves, 
Stanley had stolen silently from his couch , 
and quietly left the tent. At so early an; 
hour no one, he thought, would likely be ; 
astir. No one was awake in the tent, as 
the silence, broken only by the measured | 
sound of the breathing, soon convinced 
him. Just within the tent, and not far 
from the doorway, each on his mat of 
grass-cloth, lay Sambo and Brown, while 
outside pacing backwards and forwards; 
were the two armed Arab sentries. Little | 
need for these in the peaceful woods of 
Zanzibar. By-and-by there would be, how- 
ever, and as he passed them and returned 
their salute, Stanley mentally thanked Sool ; 
for being so careful, even before the expe- 
dition had actually commenced. 

Where, he wondered did Sool sleep? His 
little tent was empty, and he was nowhere 
visible; indeed, with the exception of the 
sentinels, the whole camp seemed wrapped 
in slumber. Fires of wood here and there 
in the clearing still gave a fitful kind of 
light, as their dying embers flickered aud 
glared in the changeful breeze. Many a 
dusky form lay near these smouldering 
firos, for warmth it could not be, but the 
emoke and sparks, that ever and anon 
formed s kind of cascade over their bodies, 
must have kept mosquitos and insects of 
every kind well at bay. 

Stanley moved onwards into the forest, 
taking the little path that led citywards. 
When far enough away from camp to feel 
entirely alone, he seated himself ona fallen 
tree, and gave himself up to meditation 
and thought. He seemed to take a review 
of his whole past life from his earliest boy- 
hood until now. How filled with strange 
and stirring events it had been, how very 
old he felt as he thought of them all, 
though even now he was barely twenty- 
three! Young in years it is true, but old; 
in strange experiences. What along, long 
time it seemed since he used to sit with his | 
little sister away up in leafland, in the | 
summer days in the forest of Cairntree. 
‘Dear sister,” he said to himself, ‘‘ she is 
quite a little woman now, though always 
4 child to me, And my poor pale-faced, | 
gentle, loving mother—ah! how precious 
those tears she shed when she bade me : 
good-bye last! 


Her prayers have saved me from death— 
and such a death! How anxious my dear 
old unclo will be to hear of my success! | 
‘Bring back with you,’ he says, 
good old friend Ross and his 
and all I have is yours even before I’m laid 
under the daisies.’ ” 


How she would have | 
wished me then to stay at home, but how « 
well she knew it was for my good to go! | spoke to heart. Words were useless.” 


‘my ; you now if everything is ready.” 
langhter, | 


jump with delight, it seemed to thud 
against his ribs with very joy. 

“Yes,” he cried, half aloud, ‘‘T’ll save 
you; Ida, I'll bring you out from the 
terrible slavery you are undergoing, in the 
darkest corner of that dark jand. With 
Heaven’s good help I will, or perish in the 
trying. Poor Ida! the thoughts of my 
base ingratitude to my little child-nurse, 
and the cruel words I spoke to you that 
last sad day at Beaumont Park, have 
haunted me ever since, and will continue to 
haunt me until I hear from your own lips 
that you have forgiven me. Ha! there is 
the light of the coming morning over the 
mainland. It will soon be day. I’m all 
alone here—I’l— An 

He knelt him down beside the fallen tree, 
and hiding his face in his hands, humbly 
thanked the Father for all His goodness 
to him in his past life, earnestly sought 
His help and blessing on the work he had 
undertaken, and ended his own supplica- 
tions with that beautiful prayer that was 
dictated by Him who spoke as never man 
spake. He did not merely repeat that 
prayer—he prayed it every word and every 
sentence of it, bowing low but hopefully at 
those grand words which m’ ya Christian | 
finds so hard to utter, ‘Thy—will—be— 
done.’”” 

When he got up from his knees, Stanley 
felt every inch a man; he was ready now 
for whatever might happen, for whatever 
might be before him, and he even glanced 
impatiently eastwards as if longing for the 
sun to rise. It was dark still, however, 
but there was light enough to perceive a 
tall figure draped in white coming gliding 
towards him, not from the direction of the 
camp, but from the deepest part of the 
forest. 

““Who goes there ?” cried Stanley. 

“Sool,” was the reply. 

Next moment they stood hand in hand. 

Hand in hand under the stars, hand in 
hand and face to face, stood these two 
brave men. Sool had a bit of carpet over 
his right arm, and Stanley knew that he 
had been down into the quiet still woods to 
pray. They both worshipped at the same 
throne, both adored the same great Father ; 
both had been praying to Him, though in 
different languages and words. 

‘«Soolieman,” said Stanley, ‘‘ something 
tells me we are going to be successful.” 

“Stanley O’Grahame, Allah is good and | 
great. Allah tells you.” 

They pressed each other’s hands just for ; 
one brief second; in that stern clasp heart | 


“Sit down now,” said Stanley. ‘We, 
have still a few minutes to talk before sun- | 
rise, and we are alone. I need hardly ask 


“Everything is here,” said Sool; ‘ no- 


* And the boys, Sool ?” 

“Brave, good. I have brought them all 
from Lamoe. The vile fire-water of Zan- 
zibar has never warmed their lips. They 
are true, I have tried them. They know 
chief Soolieman.” 

He smiled sternly as he spoke. 

“‘And the boats and ammunition, and 
merchandise or presents ?”” 

“All ready, sabib, as by-and-by you 
will see. Boats have been put together, 
and are now packed. Nota bolt or rivet 
is wanting, not a rope, not an oar that we 
have not got a duplicate of. Every spear 
is ready, every gun, and the merchaudise 
and presents Teddy for carriage.” 

‘Thanks, good Sool. Then after break- 
fast if the dhow is ready we will start.” 

“The dhow is all ready at anchor. We 
can embark in one hour. Now, sabib, of 
your own people what shall I say? what 
shall I ask +” 

‘‘ Whatever you like, Sool; I shall not 
be offended.” 

“T have been with you, Sahib Stanley, 
in the desert and wilderness; Sabib Mite 
is a British officer ; Sahib Cooke is a sailor; 
that is enough. Bill, as you name hin, is 
strong and brave-looking ; he will do. But 
is Tom a warrior, a soldier of your 
nation P” 

Stanley laughed. . 

“There isn’t much of the warrior about 
por Tom, my cousin,” he said, “ though 

e has some of the blood of the fighting 
clan Mackinlays in his veins. Suppose, ny 
dear chief, we make him superintendent of 
the stores, as you seem doubtful about his 
abilities as a traveller, warrior, and sports- 
man.” 

**Good,” said Sool, “now I am pleased. 
Now I go to prepare breakfast. Look, the 
sun comes.” 

It was true. The glorious sun had al- 
ready risen, and his red disc gleamed 
through the branches of the cocoa-palms 
as if his beams had set them all on fire. 

About five minutes after this Tom 
Reynolds rushed scared and breathless out 
of the tent into the clearing with his night- 
dress fluttering about him, for Stanley had 
commenced to play a solo on the gone: low 
at first, with muttered growls and moans, he 
finally made it roar and bang, till there 


‘ wasn't a bird in the woods within half s 


mile, that didn’t fly shrieking away st the 
terrible sound. 

“Man! how ye scared me!” cried poor 
Tom. ‘I thought a’ the wild lions and 
the untamable hywnas in the forest o 
Zanzibar had attacked the tent, and were 
tearing everybody limb frae limb.” 

“Bravo, Tom!” said Stanley, ‘but 
there isn’t a single lion nor a hyens 
either within a hundred miles of you. Now. 
off you go, lad. I’m glad I’ve waked you, 


thing has becn forgotten. That, eahib, | 
was my reason for camping here one night | 


anyhow ; but the dress you're now showig 
off in is hardly sufficient even for this 


When Stanley O’Grahame’s thoughts . before we start for the mainland—to sce | climate, Tom.” 


reverted to Ida his heart gave o great. 


that we were all ready, quite prepared.” 


“Ma conscience |? exclaimed Tom, “til 
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this vera minute I hadn’t a notion I was 
standing here half naked.” 

And away he flew, and ina short time 
after out came Cooke and Mite and Big 
Bill, dressed, and ready for breakfast, and, 
as Stanley assured them, looking as fresh 
as April daisies. 

Immediately after breakfast a grand 
review of stores was held, and the whole 
equipment thoroughly overhauled and care- 
fully examined. Stanley then assembled 
his “boys.” Nearly a hundred of them all 
told there were, counting carriers and 
spearmen. He also did what was a most 
unusual thing for Stanley—he made a 
specch. He spoke in the Somali language, 
hich was Greek, and worse than Greek, to 
his own countrymen. He was glad to see, 
he said, that every one cf them looked so 
brave and willing to work. Each one must 
heve the success of the expedition at heart. 
Once landed on the mainland, there must 
ba no going back until they had accom- 
plished the ond they had in view. It was 
unlikely that they would all return, The 
dangers they had to encounter were many 
and varied, but they were the same to all 
—to the white as well as to the dark- 
skinned among them. And who feared 
death? His white companions did not, and 
he could see by their countenances that 
they (the Somalis) despised all danger. He 
noticed that the boys were divided into 
two sections, carriers and spearmen, but 
this must be more a distinction than a 
difference. They must hang together, and 
each man help his neighbour. ose that 
returned to Zanzibar would have riches 
enough to buy clothes and canoes, and 
live in happiness all their lives to come. 

Not much of a ch this, but it was 
delivered with a manly straightforwardness 
that appealed to the very hearts of those 
savages. Some grasped and shook their 
spenrs, and others clutched and shouldered 
their burdens, and one and all evinced a 
wish to be off without further delay. 

So the march beachwards was begun. 

Threo hours afterwards the dhow that | 
contained the expedition was heading away | 
northwards, the green islands around Zan- 
zibar disappearing on the southern horizon, 
and the mainland showing as 4 mere hazy 
cloudiland miles away on their weather 
quarter. 

The captain of the dhow was a tall, wiry 
Arab, about as different from an English- 
man’s beau-tdeal of a sailor as any one 
could well be, but he knew these seas well, 
and every shoal and landmark; and he | 
knew, too, how to take the advantage of | 
every breath of wind that blew. Sometimes 
he crept so close in shore that the leaves 
could counted on the mangrove-trees 
that fringed the beach, and at other times 
ho lay well off. Such navigation quite 
astonished even Cooke, but nevertheless 
just three days after leaving Zanzibar they 
found themselves outside the bar of Lameo 
river, and, with sails well filled, steering.| 
straight to what seemed to the white men 
on board almost certain destruction. There 
were long lines of dark, threatenin; 
breakers, so high that, as the dhow nea: 
them, they quite bid the shores at each 
side of the river from the view of those on 
deck. How silently and insidiously those 
breakers crept up out of their ocean bed, 
like long, slimy monsters of the deep ; how 
they gathered strength and size as they 
rolled swiftly onwards towards the bar; 
how terrible they seemed in their might as 
their endicular sides were raised on 
high, their sharp crests curling in anger 


for @ moment ere the whole body of each 


awful wave broke into foam, and went 
rushing onwards with a noise like muttered 
thunder! On that bar was a gateway of 
deep water, narrow enough in all con- 
science ; but the captain of the dhow must 
steer for it, and go in on the top of the 
highest wave or be dashed in pieces. Well 
he knows his duty. Look! the sturdy 
vessel is among the breakers, destruction 
seems inevitable. She is shot along with 
the speed of an arrow, but the wave that 
carries her so far recedes, and sho strikes 
the bottom. Not a man on deck that is 
not thrown off his feet. Again and again 
she strikes, and it seems certain she will 
go to pieces, when suddenly a bigger wave 
than all the others catches her under the 
stern, and hurries her along with a speed 
that makes every one sick and dizzy. The 
water breaks on board. For a few moments 
the dhow is tossed like a cork in the midst 
of amass of seething foam. She reels from 
side to side, as if trying to shake herself 
clear of the blinding surf, the sails fill 
again, and next moment she is borne into 
the still and placid waters beyond. 

I think I am right in saying that Tom 
Reynolds kept his eyes fast closed all the 
time the vessel was being forced over the 
bar; but now, when he ventured to look 
back on that chaos of foam and those fear- 
ful walls of moving water, his teeth posi- 
tively chattered, and his eyes were opened 
wider probably than ever they had been 
before in his life. 

“‘Ma conscience!” said Tom, “ the Fall 
o’ Foyers* is nothing to that.” 

They were now in the centre of a broad, 
quiet river, with high banks, tree-clad, on 
every side. From the number of boats 
and canoes they met it was evident they 
were not far from a town or city of some 
importance. 

less than two hours the vessel was 
lying at anchor close to the city of Lamoo. 
Very much smaller in size than Zanzibar, 
with quainter and more romantic streets, 
and a Population quite as mixed and 
ite as destitute of anything that a 
uropean would look upon as civilisation, 
Lamoo is but little known to travellers, but 
nevertheless it well repays a visit, and the 
sporting artist would, io the city itself and 
the country around, be able to make many 
a d bag and many a good picture. The 
lace of the Sultan is by far and away 
the most imposing edifice in Lamoo. The 
sultan himself is by far and away tho most 
imposing looking individual in Lamoo. 
Stanley thought so when that potentate 
did him the honour of visiting his eacamp- 
ment some four-and-twenty honrs after his 
landing. Perhaps the splendour of the 
dress of this Arab sultan, and his large 
retinue of friends aad soldier-guards, had 
a good deal to do with the imposin; 
oharacter of the visit. . 

The sultan deigned to squat in the great 
tent, deigned ta sail his lips with a mango, 
and even.-to sip a little sherbet, smiling. all 
the while. upon Stanley. and Mite in a 
mannen that was meant to be quite impres- 
sive. Yes, the Sultan of Lamoo seemed 

leased—without doubt he did;. but if he 

ad heard and understood a remark made 
behind his back by innocent Tom Reynolds, 
I question if he would have smiled quite 
so much. 

‘*Man!” said Tom fo his cousin, ‘‘ what 
a grand-lookin’ auld nigger! I couldna 
have. believed there were such finely- 
dressed savages in a’ the world!” 

It was no part of Stanley’s plan to stay 


* A celebrated Scottish cataract, 


or one hour longer than was necessary 
near this city of Lamoo, Indeed, had not 
Soolieman advised him otherwise, he would 
have commenced the march into the in- 
terior the very moment after landing. 

“This would not do, eahib,” said Sool, 
“the Lamoo boys would follow—one, two, 
perhaps three hundred of them. They would 
steal, then fight with our own boys.” 

80 at midnight the camp was broken up, 
and the expedition commenced in reality. 
Sool led the van through the forest-path, 
striking away northwards and westwards 
until they reached a wide, elevated, arid 
plain, where not a shrub and scarcely a 
green thivg grew. Across this, guided 
only by the stars, they took their way in 
silence. They had left the camp-fires burn- 
ing so that their departure would not be 
discovered until daybreak, and they hoped 
to leave so little trail behind them, that it 
would be difficult if not impossible for any 
one to follow them. 

This sudden departure from their camp 
made mutters very awkward for one indi- 
vidual. Wo must return on board the 
dhow to find out who this was. 

The captain of the vessel had business in 
Zanzibar that demanded his return to that 
city as soon as possible, so he determined 
to take advantage of the evening breeze 
that in these latitudes generally blows off 
the shore, and so slip away to sea soon after 
sunset. But long before this he began to 
get up anchor and go down stream. Te wes 
pretty dark down in the dhow’s hold; it 
wouldn’t have been a nice place in which 
to live for any length of time under any 
conditions, but to be cramped up for two 
days and two nights in an empty flour- 
cask, in the blackest nook of that hold, 
could not have been otherwise than irk- 
some. The conclusion that boy Green 
arrived at just as the captain of the vessel 
was getting up anchor was that the sooner 
he got out of that barrel the better. 

‘*T’ve done a lot o’ stowawayin’ in my 
time,” he said to himself, as he crawled 
out of his hiding-place, ‘but that ’ere 
barrel’s been about the crampiest corner 
ever I got into. It’s been plaguey hot, and 
precious dusty too, and the ship a colly- 
wobbling like mad! The cockroaches 
more’n lively, and nothing to eat all the 
while but this old ham-bone. It ain’t half 
picked either. Hullo! why the ship’s 
moving! I’ve no time to lose. If that ere 
nigger skipper in the long nightgown 
dares to—”’ 


He ran on deck without finishing the 
sentence, with his ham-bone in his hand. 
. No wonder the captain started and 
look frightened, when he saw emerging 
from the companion what looked like the 

host of a defunct British sailor, for boy 

reen was white with flour from his cap to 
his boots! 

‘¢ Hullo!” roared boy Green, ‘stop the 
ship—stop her; ye cawn’t go yet, I tell 


yer. The expedition ain’t all on shore; 
the best ’arf of it is here. Stop her at 
once!” 


‘When boy Green grasped the captain b 
the arm, tho Arab knew it was nO phen 
tom, but 8 young wretch of a man-o’-war 
sailor, with an excessively horny fist, so he 
recovered his presence of mind and half 
drew his sword, 

‘* How dare you touch me,” cried the 
captain, ‘‘ with your infidel fingers, you 
pig-eating unbeliever you?” 

“Easy now, my friend,” continued the 
boy Green; ‘‘easy, I tell yer. Who are 
ye calling’ names, I ax yer? There’s a 
j picking on.this bone-yet, or I'd make you 
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better acquainted with the thick end of it. 
Now look ’ere, old Kafoozlum! Do you 
lmow who you're a-talkin’ to’ I puts the 
question to ye carmly and quietly, out o’ 
pity for yer ignorance. Now do you know 
who I am, come?” 

‘* Begone, sahib ! ” cried the Arab, losing 


all patience—‘‘ begone, I tell you, out of 
my dhow. I know not nor care not who 
you are. I say begone, before I plunge 


my sword into your breast!” 
Then that saucy boy Green put his ham- 
bone under his arm, in order that he might 
lace both his hands untrammeled into his 
eches pockets, then he struck an atti- 
tude right in front of the Arab, with his 
legs very far apart, and with his eyes fixed 
.on the captain’s face, and positively 
whistled three or four bars of a Bright air 
ight at him, as it were, before he spoke. 
“I whistles,” said the boy Green, ‘‘to 
show my hindiependence, to prove to you 
that I ain’t scared. Now answer me this, 


old Kafoozlum. Do ye ’appen to know | 
what the penalty is for threatening a/| 
British officer? Course ye do; and ye 
daren’t draw that cheese-knife o’ yours for | 
the world. Secondly, do ye know that 
I’m an English subject? Thirdly, did ye | 
ever hear of a paper called the ‘Times’? ! 
No? Shows where you’ve been brought 
up! Now, then, ’pologise quick ! then call 
away 8 boat and send me ashore. I don’t | 
mind dinin’ with yer first, though. Eh, | 
Kafoozles? Ha, ha!” 

If the boy Green had not dug his thumb 
into the Arab’s ribs by way of emphasising 
his words, matters might have ended dif- | 
ferently. As it was, the fire seemed to 
flash from that captain’s eye as the sword 
flew from its scabbard. 

‘*Darest thou ?” he shrieked. 

I do not know where that boy Green’s 
head would have been next moment but 
for that handy ham-bone—it came into 
collision with the Arab’s skull with re- 


sounding force and rolled him into the lee 
scuppers. 

Twenty spears were clutched in a 
moment; twenty men, spear-armed, rushed 
‘ pell-mell at the boy Green. The boy 
Green hurled the ham-bvne at the head of 
the foremost, and, springing aft, he cutthe 
painter of the boat that was drifting astern 
and jumped into the sea. 

The confusion on board was too great to 
allow the dhow’s crew to do anything 
speedily and well, and boy Green had 
landed and kicked the boat adrift before 
the dhow could be stopped or rounded to. 

Now if that boy Green had acted wisely 
he would have gone off at once and re- 
ported himself in camp by way of making 
the best of a bad job. Butno; he meant 
to enjoy himself for a little bit; so, as soon 
|as he got his clothes dry by tumbling on 
the sand and lying in the sun, he turned 
his face towards the town, hands in pockets, 


and whistling as usual, and looking alto- 
gether as unconcerned as though he were 
merely taking a walk along Oxford Street 
instead of among a race of semi-savages, 
where no white man’s life is worth an 
hour’s purchase after sunset. The sun was 
not yet. set, though, and would not be for 
an hour, and that hour boy Green seemed 
bent on making the best of. 

« Now,” said boy Green to himself, “the 
werry first thing to be done is to try to 
get summut for the inner man. I’se pre- 
cious hungry, Tis. What a pity I parted 
company wi’ that ’am-bone! There was a 
good pickin’ on it, too, And it was quite 
thrown away on those niggers. Yes, I’se . 
hungry, I grant ye; but then I’se free! 
What a fine thing it is to be free! Nobody 
to scold ye, nobody to say, ‘ Silence when 
ye speak to an officer!’ nobody to tell ye 
to go and get yer ‘air cut. Yes, freedom 
is a fine thing! ’Ullo! ’ere comes ‘arf a 
dozen little nigger boys and girls. I'll get 
behind a tree. Won't I scare ’em just!” 


(To be continued.) 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 


A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


villin,” 
after a long scrutiny of the 
botanist’s countenance. 

“So some of my mistaken 
is have thought,” re- 
d man, speaking 

time in his 

which caused 
through Paul 


@ thief,” con- 
he chief, still gazing 
‘the blue glasses, 
murderer!” 
all that, a 

r @ deceiver into the bar- 
gin,” thought Tolly Trevor, but 
Tolly did not ak; he only vented 
tis feelings in a low chuckle, for he saw, or 
thought Ee saw, that the robber's career 
was about to receive a check. As the 
thought passed through his brain, how- 
ever, he observed from the position in 


and 


vhich he stood that Stalker—for, as the | 


teader has doubtless perceived, it was he— 

was working his hands about in a very 

soft, slow, mysterious, and scarcely observ- 
manner. 

“Oho!” thought Tolly, ‘is that your 
tle game 2? Ha! I'll spoil it for you!” 
E> quietly took up a piece of firewood 

tnd began, as it were, to amuse himself 

therewith. 


“You has many faces, many colours,” 
continued Wnaco, “ and too many eyes.” 


“Stalker, bounding into the bushes, 


glasses off the botanist’s nose and flung 
them into the fire. 

“My enemy!” gasped Paul Bevan, 
| turning first very pale and then very red, 
as he glared like a chained tiger at his foe. 

“You knows him now 2?” said Unaco, 
turning abruptly to Paul. 

“Yes; I knows him!” 

“The white man with the forked tongue 
say, jus’ now, he not knows him.” 

‘Ay, Redskin, an’ I said the truth, for 
he’s a rare deceiver—always has been— 
an’ can pass himeelf off for a’most anything. 
I knows him as my mortal foe. Cast my 
hands loose an’ give me a knife an’ you 
shall see.” 


At the last word he plucked the blue: 


was out of sight in a few seconds.” 


“Oh, father! your promise —remem- 
ber!”’ exclaimed Betty. 

“True, dear lass, true; I forgot,” re- 
| turned Paul, with a humbled look; “yet 
| it is bard for a man to see him there, grin-, 
ning like a big baboon, an’ keep his hands 
off him.” 

During this dialogue the Indians looked 
| from one speaker to another with keen in- 
: terest, although none but their chief under- 
stood a word of what was said; and 
' Stalker took advantage of their attention 
| being turned for the moment from himself 
to carry out what Tolly had styled his 
“little game,” all unaware that the boy 
was watching him like s lynx. 

Among) other-shifts\\and devices wit) 
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which the robber chief had become fami- 
liar, he had learned the conjuror’s method 
of so arranging his limbs while being 
bound, that he could untie his bonds in a 
marvellous manner. On the present occa- 
sion, however, he had been tied by men 
who were expert in the use of deerskin 
thongs, and fe found some difficulty in 
loosening them without attracting atten- 
tion, but he succeeded at last. He had 
been secured only by the wrists and fore- 
arms, and remained sitting still a few 
seconds after he was absolutely free; then, 
seizing what he believed to be his oppor- 
tunity, he leapt up, dashed the Indian 
nearest him to the earth, and bounded like 
a deer towards the bushes. 

But Tolly Trevor was ready for him. 
That daring youth plunged right in front 
of the big botanist and stooped. Stalker 
tripped over him and came vivlently to the 
ground on his forehead and nose. Before 
he could rise Tolly had jumped up, and 
swinging his billet of wood once ia the air, 
brought it down with all his little might on 
the robber’s crown. It sufficed to stupefy 
him, and when he recovered he found him- 
self in the close embrace of three muscular 
Redskins. 

‘Well done, Tolly Trevor,” shouted 
Paul Bevan, enthusiastically. 

Even Tom Brixton, who had been look- 
ing on in a state of inexpressible surprise, 
managed to utter a feeble cheer. 

But the resources of the robber were not 
yet exhausted. Finding himself in the 
grasp of overwhelming numbers, he put 
forth all his strength, as if to make a final 
effort, and then, suddenly collapsing, 
dropped limp and helpless to the ground, 
as a man does when he is stabbed to the 
heart. 

The savages knew the symptoms well— 
too well! They rose, breathless, and each 
looked inquiringly at the other, as thongh 
to say, ‘‘Who did the deed?” Before 
they discovered that the deed had not been 
done at all, Stalker sprang up, knocked 
down two of them, overturned the third, 
and, bounding into the bushes, was out of 
sight in a few seconds. 

The whole band, of course, went yellin 
after him, except their chief, who st 
with an angry scowl upon his visage, and 
awaited the return of his braves, 

One by one they came back panting and 
discomfited, for the white robber had out- 
run them-all and got clear away. 

“Well, now, it was cliverly done,” re- 
marked Paddy Flinders, finding his tongue 
at last; ‘an’ I raly can’t but feel that he 
desarves to git off this time. All the same 
I hope he’ll be nabbed at last an’ recaive 
his due—bad luck to him !” 

“Now, Redskin—”’ began Bevan. 

‘‘My name is Unaco,” interrupted the 
chicf, with a look of dignity. 

“Well, then, Unaco,” continued Bevan, 
“since ye must see that we have nothing 
whatever to do wi’ the blackguard that’s 
just given ye the slip, I hope you'll see 
your way to untie our hands an’ let us 
go.” 

“You may not belong to that man’s 
band,” answered the chief, in his own 
tongue, ‘‘but you are a white man, and by 
white men I have been robbed of my wife 
and child. Your lives are forfeited. You 
shall be slaves tothose whom you call Red- 
skins, and this girl with the sunny hair 
shall replace the lost one in my wigwam.”” 

Without deigning to listen to a reply, 
Unaco turned and gave orders to his men, 
who at once brought up the horse and 
pony, set Betty and T'ly thereon, lifted 


Tom Brixton on their shoulders as before, 
and resumed their march deeper into tho 
fastnesses of the Sawback Hills. 

It was growing rapidly dark as they ad- 
vanced, but the chief who led the party 
was intimately acquainted with every foot 
of the way, and as the moon rose before 
daylight had quite disappeared, they were 
enabled to continue their journey by night. 

““No doubt,” remarked Fred Westly to 
Paul, who was permitted to walk beside 
him, though Flinders was obliged to walk 
behind—‘‘no doubt the chief fears that 
Stalker will pursue him when he is rejoined 
by his robber band, and wants to get well 
out of his way.” 

‘Very likely,” returned Bevan; ‘‘ an’ 
it’s my opinion that he'll find some more of 
his tribe hereabouts, in which case Master 
Stalker and his blackguards will have pretty 
stiff work cut out for them.” 

‘‘What think you of the threat of the 
chief to take Betty to be one of his wives?” 
asked Fred. 

“Well, I don't think he'll do it.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I’ve got a hold over him that 
he’s not aware of just yet.” 

“What is that, and why did you not 
make use of it just now to prevent our 
being needlessly led farther into these 
mountains ?”’ asked Fred, in surprise. 

““What the hold is,’ returned Bevan, 
** you shall know at supper-time. The rea- 
son why I didn’t make use of it sooner is 
that, on the whole, I think it better to stick 
by the Redskins yet awhile—firet, because 
if Stalker should look for us, as he's sartin 
sure to do, we wouid not be strong enough 
to fight him in the open; and, secondly, 
because poor Tom Brixton needs rest, and 
he bas more chance o’ that, in the éfrcum- 
stances, wi’ the Redskins than he could have 
with us while being hunted by robbers; 
and, lastly, because Betty would come to 
grief if she fell into that villain ‘Stalker's 
hands just now.” oa 

While Paul and Fred were thus.convers- 
ing, the Rose of Oregon and her little pro- 
tector rode silently beside each other, 
buried, apparently, in profound thought. 

At last Tolly raised his head and voice. 

“ Betty,” said Ke, ‘‘what a'lucky thing 
it was that we fell’ in wi? Tom Brixton, 
and that you were able to give him some- 
thin’ to eat.” 

“Yos, thank God,” replied the girl, 
fervently. 

* “He'd have died but for you,” said the 
oy. 
‘« And you, Tolly,” added Betty. 

“Well, yes, I did have a finger in the 
pie,” returned the boy, with a self-satisfied 
air; ‘‘ but I say, Betty,” he added, be- 
coming suddenly serious, ‘‘ what d’ye think 
o’ what that rascally chief said about takin’ 
7 to his wigwam ? You know that means 

e intends to make you his wife.” 

“Yes, I know; but God will deliver 
me,” answered the girl. 

‘*How d’ye know that ?” 

“ Because I put my trust in Him.” 

“Oh! but,” returned the boy, with a 
slight look of surprise, ‘‘ unless God works 
a miracle I don’t see how He can deliver 
us from the Redskins, and you know He 
doesn’t work miracles nowadays.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘ More than once I have seen a man 
who had been nearly all his life given to 
drinking, fighting, thieving, and swearing, 
and every sort of wickedness, surrender 
himself body and soul to Jesus Christ, so 
that he afterwards gave up all bis evil 
ways, and Ied a pure and peaceable life, 


trying not only to serve God himself, but 
doing his best to bring his old companions 
to the same state of mind. What would 
you call that, Tolly ?” 

‘* Well, I’m bound to say it's as near a 
miracle as can be, if not one altogether. 
But in what way do you think God will 
deliver you just now ?” 

“That I cannot tell; but I know this, 
it is written in His Word that those 
who put their trust in Him shall never be 
confounded, and I have put my trust in 
Him. He will never forsake me.” 

“T wish I had as strong faith as you, 
Betty,” said the boy, with a grave look. 

«You may have it—and stronger than I 
have, for faith is the gift or God, and we 
shall get it, not in proportion to our trying 
to get it, or to our trying to rouse it, or to 
our working for it, but according as we 
ask for it. The Holy Spirit can work any- 
thing in us and by us, and He is promised 
to those who merely askin the name of 
Jesus. Ah! Toily, have I not often told 
you this, that in God’s Word it is written, 
* Ye have not because ye ask not’ ?” 

While these two were yet speaking, the 
chief called a halt, and, after a brief con- 
sultation with some of his braves, ordered 
the band to encamp for the night. 

Soon the camp fires were lighted under 
the spreading trees, and their bright blaze 
and myriad sparks converted the gloomy 
forest into a riliant banqueting hall, in 
which, unlike civilised halls, the decora- 
tions were fresh and natural and the atmo- 
sphere was pure. 

There were at least six camp-fires, cach 
with its circle of grave red warriors, its 
roasting steaks and its bubbling kettle, in 
which latter was boiled a rich mixture of 
dried meat and flour. Some of the Indians 
stood conversing in low tones, their faces 
ruddy with the brilliant blaze and their 
backs as black as the surrounding back- 
ground, Others lay at length on the 
ground or squatted thercon, placidly 
emoking their calumets, or the little iron 
pipes which formed part of the heads of 
their tomahawkzs, or tending the steaks and 
kettles. To an observer outside the circle 
of light the whole scene was intensely 
vivid and picturesque, for the groups, being 
at different distances, were varied in size, 
and the intense light that shone on those 
nearest the fires shed a softer glow ca 
those who were more distant, while on the 
few Indians who moved about in search of 
firewood it cast a pale light which barely 
sufficed to rescue them from surrounding 
darkness. 

Paul Bevan and his friends occupied a 
fire by themselves, the only native who 
stood beside them being Unaco. It is pro- 
bable that the eavage chief constituted 
himeelf their guard in order to make quite 
sure of them, for the escape of Stalker 
weighed heavily on his mind. To secure 
this end more effectively, and at the same 
time enable the captives to feed themselves, 
the right arm of each was freed, while the 
left was tied firmly to his body. Of course, 
Betty and Tom Brixton were left alto- 
gether unbound. 

“‘T feel uncommon lopsided goin’ about 
in this one-armed fashion,” remarked Paul, 
as he turned the stick on which his supper 
was roasting. ‘‘Couldn’t yo make up yer 
mind to trust us, Unaco? I’d promise for 
myself an’ friends that we wouldn’t attempt 
to cut away like that big thief Stalker.” 

The chief, who sat a little apart near the 
farther end of the blazing pile of logs, 
smoking his pipe in motionless gravity, 
took not the slightest notice. 
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‘* Arrah! howld yer tongue, Paul,” said 
Flinders, who made so much use of his one 
arm, in stirring the kettle, turning a roast- 
ing venison rib, and arranging the fire, 
that it seemed as if he were in full posses- 
sion of two; ‘‘why d’ye disturb his 
majesty? Don’t ye see that he’s medi- 
tatin’, or suthin’ o’ that sort—maybe about 
his forefathers ? ” 

** Well, well, I hope his aftermothers 
won’t have many su ones like him,” 
returned Paul, rather crossly. “‘ It’s quite 
imposible to cut up a steak wi’ one hand, 
so here goes i’ the next best fashion.” 

He took up the steak in his fingers, and 
was about to tear off a mouthful with his 
teeth, when Betty came to the rescue. 

“Stay, father; I'll cut it into little bits 


for you if Unaco will kindly lend -me his ; 


scalping-knife.” 

Without a word or look the chief quiet: 
drew the glittering weapon from its sheat 
and handed it to Betty, who at once, using 
a piece of sharpened stick as a fork, cut 
her father’s portion into manageable 
lumps. 

“‘That’s not a bad notion,” said Fred. 
‘*Perhaps you'll do the same for me, 
Betty.” 

** With pleasure, Mr. Westly.” 

“Ah, now, av it wouldn’t be axin’ too 
much, might I make so bowld—” 

Flinders did not finish the sentence, but 
laid his pewter plate before the Rose of 
Oregon with a significant smile. 

“Tm fled to be so unexpectedly use- 
ful,” said Betty, with a laugh. ‘“ Now, 
Tolly, hand yours over.” 

When she had thus aided her half-help- 
less companions Betty returned the knife 
to its owner, who received it with a digni- 
fied inclination of the head. She then 
filled a mug with soup, and went to Tom, 
who lay on a deerskin robe, gazing at her in 
rapt admiration, and wondering when he 
was going to awake out of this most sin- 
gular dream, for, in his weak condition, he 
had taken to disbelieving all that he saw. 

** And yet it can’t well be a dream,” he 
murmured, with a faint smile, as the girl 
knelt by his side, ‘‘for I never dreamed 
anything half so real. What is this— 
soup ?” 

“Yes; try to take a little. It will do 
you good, with God’s blessing.” 

“« Ah, yes, with God’s blessing,” repeated 
the poor youth, earnestly. ‘‘ You know 
what that means, Betty, and—and—I think 
I am beginning to understand it.” 

Betty made no reply, but a feeling of 
profound gladness crept into her heart. 

When she returned to the side of her father 
she found that he had finished supper, and 
‘was just beginning to use his pipe. 

“« When are you going to tell me, Paul, 
about the—the—subject we were talking of 
on our way here?” asked Fred, who was 
still devoting much of his attention to a 
deer's rib. 

“Tl tell ye now,” answered Paul, with 
a short glance at tho Indian chief, who 
still sat, profoundly ve, in the dream- 
land of smoke. ‘‘There’s no time like 
after supper for a good pipe an’ a good 
story—not that what I’m goin’ to tell ye 
is much of a story either, but it’s true, if 
that adds vally to it, an’ it'll be short. It’s 
about a brave young Indian I once had 
the luck to meet with. His name was 
Oswego.” 

At the sound of the name Unaco cast a 
sharp glance at Bevan. It was so swift 
that no one present observed it save Bevan 
himself, who had expected it. But Paul 
pretended not to notice of it, and, turning 


himself rather moretowards Fred, addressed 
himself pointedly to him. 

“ This young Indian,” said Paul, ‘‘ was 
@ fine specimen of his race, tall and well 
made, with a handsome countenance, in 
which truth was as plain as the sun in the 
summer sky. I was out after grizzly bars at 
the time, but hadn’t had much luck, an’ was 
comin’ back to camp one evenin’ in somethin’ 
of a sulky humour, when I fell upon a trail 
which I knowed was the trail of a Redskin. 
The Redskins was friendly at that time wi’ 
the whites, and as I was out alone, an’ 
am somethin’ of a sociable critter, [thought 
I'd follow him up an’ take him to my camp 
wi’ me, if he was willin’, an’ give him some 
grub an’ baccy. Well, I hadn’t gone far. 
when I came to a Preceptene, The trail 
followed the edge of the precepiece some 
distance, an’ I wentalong all right till I 
come to a bit where the trail seemed to go 
right over it. My heart gave a jump, for 
I seed at a glance that a bit o’ the cliff had 
given way there, an’ as there was no sign 
o’ the trail farther on, of course I knowced 
that the Injin, whoever he was, must have 
gone down with it. 

“TI tried to look over, but it was 
too steep an’ dangerous, so I sought for 
a place where I could clamber down. Sure 
enough, when I reached the bottom, there 
lay the poor Redskin. I thought he was 
dead, for he’d tumbled from a most awful 
height, but a tree had broke his fell to 
some extent, and when I went up to him I 
saw by his eyes that he was alive, though 
he could neither speak nor move. 

“TI soon found that the poor lad was 
damaged past recovery ; so, after tryin’ in 
vain to get him to speak to me, I took him 
in my arms as tenderly as I could and 
carried him to my camp. It was five miles 
off, and the road was rough, and although 
neither groan nor complaint escaped him, 
I knew that poor Oswego suffered much 
by the great drops o’ perspiration that 
rolled from his brow ; so, you see, I had to 
carry him carefully. When I’d gone about 
four miles I met a small Injin boy who 
said he was Oswego’s brother, had seen 
him fall, an’, not bein’ able to lift him, had 
gone to seek for help but had failed to 
tind it. 

“That night I nursed the lad as I best 
could, gave him some warm tea, and did 
my best to arrange him comfortably. The 

t fellow tried to speak his titude 
ut couldn’t; yet I could see it in his looks. 
He died next day, and I buried him under 
@ pine-tree. The poor heartbroken little 
brother said he knew the way back to the 
wigwams of his tribe, so I gave him the 
most of the provisions I had, told him my 
name, and sent him away.” 

At this point in the story Unaco rose 
abruptly, and said to Bevan, 

“The white man will follow me.” 

Panl rose, and the chief led him into the 
forest s short way, when he turned ab- 
ruptly, and, with signs of emotion unusual 
in an Indian, said, : 

«Your name is Paul Bevan?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Tam the father of Oswego,” said the 
chief, grasping Paul by the hand and 
shaking it vigorously in the white man’s 
fashion. 

**T know it, Unaco, and I know you by 

, though we've never met before, and 
I told that story in your ear to convince ye 
that my tongue is not ‘ forked.’” 

When Paul Bevan returned to the camp- 
fire, soon afterwards, he came alone, and 
both his arms were free. In a few seconds 


he had the satisfaction of undoing the ; 


bonds of his companions and relating to 
them the brief but interesting conversation 
which had just passed between him and 
the Indian chief. 

(To be continued.) 


——-0-- 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY PETS: 
TREE-FROGS.” 
By Dr. ScorFrern. 


‘oT so out-of-the-way as they were a few 

yearsago, but still very uncommon, greet 

tree-frogs are amusing little pets, and in some 
sense useful. 

All the frog tribe are very sensitive to atmo- 
spheric influences, more especially to electrical 
changes, Tree-frogs are not quite so fond of 
water as our native frogs. Given freedom of 
choice, a tree-frog will only retire to water when 
the weather is actually bad, unsettled, or 
threatening. At other times they crawl out of 
the water to bask in sunshine upon tree-leaves 
if such be within their reach, or at all events. 
upon some dry place, 

Their chief occupation is fly-catching, flies- 
being their only food, and it is amusing to note 
the fittle wiles they have recourse to in order to- 
approach their nimble winged prey within 
striking distance. 

The toes of a tree-frog are different from the 
toes of ordinary frogs, Examine them. Each 
toe ends in an expansion just like a boy’s leather: 
sucker—what French boys call ‘‘a pavement. 


’ lifter,” speaking, of course, in French, The toe 
| of a house-fly, if examined under a ictoscoties 


is seen to,be constructed on a precisely similar 
model. Owing to this formation it is that a tree- 
frog can emulate the way of a house-fly in climb- 
ing up a glass window-pane, and amusing it is 
to see a frog-and-fly hunt wpon a window-pane. 
Seldom is Mister Froggie disappointed of his. 
rey when ho has once set his mind on a good 
he fly within reach. . zs 

Froggie has two ways of bagging his gamc— 
by sitting still and darting out his long tongue, 
or by springing tiger-like upon it. Our common 
frogs adopt the tongue-darting process almost 
exclusively, end toads are still more expert at 
this work ; but tree-frogs adopt the springing 
process when they can, and astonishing it 1s to 
seo the long springs they make when you give 
them opportunity. 

In summer-time yon can generally purchase. 
tree-frogs at Butler's, in Covent Garden Market, 
at about sixpence each, and advertisements can. 
often be read in such papers as the ‘‘ Exchange 
and Mart,” intimating people who have them to 
dispose of, 

have seen boys who, after procuring their 
pets, have been content to imprison them in any 
sort of jar-like glass vessel having a perforated 
cover so a3 to admit air. This is slovenly, 
and besides, you must catch the flies and give 
them to your fro; It will oceupy no small 
portion of your time, I can tell you, for the 
frogs are enormous gluttons. He cannot be 
called an ingenious boy who is unable to devise 
acage of such sort that the frogs shall be able 
to feed themselves, E 

Knowing the inquisitive disposition of flies, 
how they do not hesitate to crawl down the 
necks of bottles—especially if they have any 
hope of lapping syrup, beer, or even vinegar— 
a moderately ingenious boy will easily know 
how to turn this prying disposition to account. 
On the next page isa pretty device representing a. 
froggery and a fresh-water aquarium, all in one. 

The aquarium part of the apparatus is a glass 
jer, as you perceive. Over that glass jar is a 
pan, or cover, having a hatchway, against which 
Jeans the upper end of a frog-ladder. The pan 
has a layer of earth, in which you may cithor 
growa tant or else stick a leafy branch, which 
can be shifted so soon as the leaves wither. 
Over the plant, dome-wise, you may either ex- 


© See also articles on “Frogs aud Toads,” etc, in 
Vol. 1., Bor'sOWN PAPEB. 
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tend a net, or else, which is prettier, let down | trees which green frogs most affect when at | 
a dome made of meshed wirework. If you smear | large, and having the liberty of choice, are alder 
a few of the leaves with a little syrup, flics are | (not elder) trees ; but no leaf comes amiss to 


sure to crawl into the dome, and your frogs can : them so long as it be neither prickly nor ill- 
help themselves ; but that docsn't prevent you | odoured. 


SS 


SJ 


SS 


K 


from catching a fly of aldermanic build now and | 


then and forcing it into the field of danger. 
When the weather is dull and lowering, your 

frogs will descend their ladder and pay a visit 

to their friends the fishes. When the weather 


Tt stands to reason that living pets, when in t 


| captivity, should be permitted to live under 


clears—or even when it is going to clear— | 


before you see any signs of the change, your 
frogs will climb their ladder and begin fly- 


catching. I should tell you that the particular | and upon the under: 


conditions similar to those which they would 
have lived under if at large. It is the naturo 
of frogs to bury themselves at the approach of 
winter, and to lie dormant until spring. So 
soon, then, as winter comes on you must further 
this instinct, not oppose it. Under the dome, 

Fring earth, lay a good 


thick coating of moss, or else cocoanut-fibre. 
You will soon see when your frogs want to go 
to bed; they will commence burrowing. On 
no consideration take them out of their burrows 
for the purpose of giving them any good fat 
flies you may have caught, much less wake them 
from their actual winter doze ; it would most 
likely kill then ey 

Companionship is even for frogs. Your 
frogs, iP domiciled aA Tee described. est climb 
down the ladder to visit the fishes, but the latter 
cannot return the morning call. 1t may be just 
as well, then, if you give them the companion- 
ship of some lizards. Guernsey lizards and thy 
so-called salamander lizard are the most inte- 
testing of their tribe, but common English 
hedge-lizards will not come amiss if you cn 
catch them. 

Another companion you may give your frozs 
if you can catch him—the small, serpent-like 
thing known as the slow-worm, or else the 
Dlind-worm, of which the scientific name is 
Anguis fragilis, or brittle snake. I do not think 
we ought to recognise this small fellow as a 
snake at all. If you kill him and strip off his 
skin, underneath you will find four rudimentary 
feet, which prove the Anguis fragilis to be a 
sort of disguised lizard. ‘The creature is quite 
harmless, so you may lay hold of him without 
any fear ; but he is very nimble, and s0 brittle 
that ten to one when caught he will wriggle 
his tail off. He eats flies, and very soon be- 
comes tame enough to take a fly out of your 
hands. 

A word may not be amiss here as to the man- 
agement of a fresh-water aquarium, although the 
subject has been treated fully in back volumes 
(See vo]. 11. of the Boy's Ows), and the articl-s 
are of permanent interest. If you grow water- 
pant in it the water will never want changing, 

ut in course of time a green slime collects ou 
the glass. You may obviate the formation of 
this, or destroy it when formed, by putting some 
water-snails into your aquarium. The green 
slime is their proper food, and a sufficient num- 
ber of water-snails will eat it up. Thus, if con- 
templative, you will not fail to be struck with 1 
beautiful compensation of nature. Regard 
natural things where you may and how you vill, 
a scheme of compensation is maintained. Thus 
carbonic acid, a poison to animals, is a fou to 
plants ; and thus the green slime found in an 
allzordered aquarium is proper food for water- 
snuils, 


MY FRIEND SMITH. 


By tng AvTHor or “Tne Firrn Form at St. Domrsic’s,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—HOW HAWKESBURY AND I SPENT A MORNING IN THE PARTNERS’ ROOM. 


es rn a policeman!” 

The truth flashed across me as I 
heard the words. Instead of standing here 
an accuser, I stood the accused. Hawkes- 
bury had been before me with a ven- 
geance! 

The very shock of the discovery called 
back the presence of mind which, on my 
first summons, I had almost lost. I was 
determined at least that nothing I should 
do or say would lend colour to the false 
charge against me. 


‘‘ Batchelor,” said Mr. Merrett, after: 


Hawkesbury had gone and the door was 
locked—‘' Batchelor, we have sent for you 
here under very painful circumstances. 
You doubtless know why.” 

‘‘T must ask you to tell me, sir,” I 
replied, respectfully, but with a tremble in 
my voice which I would have given any- 
thing to conceal. 

““T will tell you,” said Mr. Merrett, 


and me what you have been doing since 
eight o’clock this morning.” 

*“« And let me advise you,” said Mr. 
Barnacle, looking up, ‘‘to tell the truth.” 

“T certainly sill tell the truth,” I 
began. 

What possessed that unlucky voice of 
mine to quaver in the way it did? Those 
few words, I was convinced, would tell 
more against me than the most circum- 
stantial narrative. I clutched hold of the 
back of a chair near me, and made a despe- 
rate effort to steady myself as I proceeded. 
I gave an exact account of everything that 


had happened since I entered the office | 


that morning, omitting nothing, glossing 
over nothing, shirkingy nothing.” They 
both listened attentively, eyeing me keenly 
all the time, and betraying no sign in their 
faces whether they believed me or not. 
“Then you mean to say,” said Mr. 
Merrett, when it was done, ‘‘ that you were 


“when you have first told Mr. Barnacle | not in this room at all?” 


|‘ Yes, I never entered it.” 
| «Were you ever in this room without 
our knowledge?” 

“Yes, a fortnight ago. Smith and |! 
were here early, and hearing a noise insid«: 
, we opened the door and came in to sv 
| what it was.” 

‘What did you find?” 
“ Hawkesbury, working at the tablc 
| where Mr. Barnacle is now sitting.” 

‘What occurred?” 

TI related precisely what had occurred, 
repeating as nearly as I could the very 
words that had been used. 

There was a silence, and then Mr. Mer- 
| rett, in his most solemn tones, said, 

** Now, Batchelor, answer this question. 
You say you were here before any one else 
arrived this morning?” 

“Yes, sir. I bad been here about five 
minutes before Hawkesbury came.” 
|“ What were you doing during that 
| time??? 


“Twas working at my desk.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Perfectly,” said I, my cheeks burning 
and my heart swelling within me to be 
thus spoken to by those whom, with all 
my faults, I had never once so much as 
dreamt of deceiving. 

“You did not enter this room ?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Merrett touched his bell and 
Hawkesbury appeared. I scarcely won- 
dered he should try to avoid my eye as he 
stoed at the table waiting. 

“Hawkesbury, repeat once more, in 
Batchelor’s hearing, what you have already 
told us.” 

He kept his head down and his face 
averted from me as he said, 

“T arrived here at a quarter to nine this 
morning, and noticed the door of this room 
open, and when I came to see who was 

Isaw Batchelor in the act of shutting 
the safe. He did not notice me at first, 
not until he was coming out of the room. 
Tasked him what he was doing here. He 
wemed very much disconcerted, and said 
he had been looking for some papers he 
had left on Mr. Barnacle's table the day 
before. I asked him what he had been 
doing with the safe, and where he ha@got 
the key to open it. He got into a great 
state, and begged me to say nothing about 
it, I said I was bound to tell you what I 
had seen. Then he flew into a rage, and 
told me he’d serve me out. I told him 
that wouldn’t prevent me doing what was 
right. Then he left the office, and didn’t 
come back till a quarter to ten.” 

All this Hawkesbury repeated glibly and 
burriedly in a low voice. To me, who stood 
by and heard it, it was a cowardly lie from 
beginning to end. But to my employers, 
Tfelt, it must sound both businesslike and 
straightforward ; quite as straightforward, 
I feared, as my own equally exact but 
tremblingly-spoken story. 

“You hear what Hawkesbury says?” 
ssid Mr, Merrett, turning to me. 

I roused myself with an effort, and 
answered quietly, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What have you to say to it?” 

nee it is false from beginning to 
end.” 

“You deny, in fact, ever having been 
at this safe, or in this room ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

They all lool 
said, solemnly, 

“I am sorry to hear you deny it, 
Batchelor. If you had made a full confes- 
tion we should have been disposed to deal 
more leniently with you.” 

“I never did it—it’s all fulse,”’ I cried, 
suddenly losing all self-control. ‘You 
woe ite false ; it’s a plot to ruin:me and 

“Silence, 
sternly, 

“IT won’t be silent,” I shouted; ‘I 
never deceived you, and yet you go and 
believe what this miserable—” 

Mr. Merrett touched his bell angrily; 
but before any one answered it Mr. Bar- 
nacle had Ieoked up. 

The junior partner had been silent all 
this time, an attentive but impassive 
listener to all that had passed. Once or 
twice during Hawkesbury's story he had 
darted a quick glance at the speaker, and 
once or twice during my indignant protest 
his brows had knit, as it seemed, in anger. 
Mr. Barnacle had always had the reputa- 
tion of being the sterner of the two part- 
ners, and now, as he abruntly joined in the 


grave, and Mr. Merrett 


sir!” said Mr. Merrett, 
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conversation, I felt as if it boded very little 
good for me. 

“One moment,” said he to Mr. Merrett ; 
“there are a few more questions we should 
ask, I think. Batchelor, you are doing 
yourself no good by this noise,” he added, 
turning to me. 

He was right, and I saw it. 
down with an effort, and wonde: 
was coming next. 

Wallop appeared at the door in answer 
to the bell, and was told he was not wanted. 
Then Mr. Barnacle turned to Hawkesbury 
and asked, 

“‘What brought you here so early as a 
quarter to nine, Hawkesbury?” 

This question surprised Hawkesbury as 
mach as it delighted me. I hardly ex- 
peoted to have a cross-examination in my 

favour conducted by Mr. Barnacle. 

“TI came to do some work,” said 
Hawkesbury. 

«What work ?” 

‘‘T had several things to catch up.” 

‘What? Invoices, or letters, or ac- 
counts, or what?” 

‘‘T had the petty cash to balance.” 

‘«That is supposed to be done every day, 
is it not P” : 

“Yes; but I had got rather behind.” 

“How many days behind?” said Mr. 
Barnacle. 

“ Really I can’t quite say,” said Hawkes- 
bury, who did not seem used to being 
driven into a corner. ‘‘ My journey north 
threw me out in it.” 

“‘Then you have not balanced the petty 
cash since before you went north, nearly 
three weeks ago? Am I to understand 
that P” 

“Yes,” said Hawkesbury. 

“Is this the first morning you have 
come here early ?” 

““No. Ihave been once or twice.” 

“This is the only time you found 
Batchelor here?” 

“No; about a fortnight ago he was 
here with Smith. I found them both in 
this room.” 

‘* What were they doing?” 

“They were writing something at the 
table. They were in a great rage with me 
when I came in.” fi 

saa the safe o niob the tae fe 

‘awkesbury got past the s of 
sticking at trifles. y — 

“©Yes,” he said; ‘‘when I came in it 
was. But they madearush and turned me 
out of the room and locked the door. And 
then when I came in again it was shut.” 

“And did you mention this to any- 
body ?”” 

o No.” 

‘* And why, pray ?” 

Hawkesbury was taken aback by the 
sudden question. It was evident he could 
not make his story square at all four 
corners. 

“«I—I—hoped I might be mistaken,” 
said he, uncomfortably. ‘‘ In fact, I meant 
to mention the affair, but—but I forgot.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Barnacle, in a way that 
made the witness writhe. 

‘« IT hope you don’t doubt my word,” said 
Hawkesbury, attempting to assume a lofty 
air of virtuous indignation. 

Mr. Barnacle vouchsafed no reply. 

“* What we desire,” said Mr. Merrett, ‘‘is 
to come at the truth of the matter, and I 
can only say that it would be much better 
if the culprit were to make a full confession 
here now.” 

He looked hard at mé as he spoke, and 
I did my best to stand the look as an inno- 
cent man should. 


I quieted 
what 


“A cheque for eight pounds has been 
missed,”’ continued Mr. Merrett, ‘‘ whick 
was only drawn yesterday, and left in the 
safe. I ask you, Batchelor, do you now 
anything of it?” 

“No, sir.” I replied. 

“Do you?” said Mr. Barnacle tc 
Hawkesbury. 

Hawkesbury flushed as he replied, 

“T never expected to be asked such @ 
question, Mr. Barnacle. I know nothing 
about it.” 

Mr. Merrett evidently disliked his part- 
ner’s persistency in putting to Hawkesbury 
the same questions as had been put to me, 
but he could hardly complain. He turned 
to his nephew and said, 

“Did you fetch a policeman, Hawkes- 
bury?” 

“No; I was just going when you called 
me in here.” 

Mr. Merrett touched his bell, and Crow 

ppeared. 

“Is Doubleday in?” asked the senior 
partner. 

‘*No, sir.” 

“As soon as he comes in, tell him he is 
wanted.” 

Crow took an eyefil of us as we stood 
there, evidently dying with curiosity to 
know what it all meant, and then retired. 

““You two had better go to your work 
for the present,” said Mr. Barnacle; ‘‘ but 
understand that you are neither of you at 
liberty to leave the office. Merrett, I will 
go down to the bank.” 

“Do,” said Mr. Merrett. 

And so this first painful interview ended. 

My feelings on finding myself once more 
at my desk among my fellow-clerks may 
be more easily imagined than described. 

My indignation and sense of injury would 
scarcely allow me to think calmly on my 
Position, That my employers should be 
ready, on the testimony of such a fellow as 
Hawkesbury, to believe a charge like this 
against me, was simply unbearable, and 
my own helplessness to prove my inno- 
cence only added tenfold to my trouble. 
Oh! if Jack were only here, I might get 
some light. 

I hurriedly dashed off a note to him, 
telling him all, and begging him to come. 
Yet what was the use of writing when I 
was not allowed to leave the office to post 
the letter P 

I only wished Mr. Barnacle would come 
back from the bank, and that I might know 
the worst. 

As for Hawkesbury, he had shut himself 
up in his glass box, and was invisible. 

Presently, not a little to my comfort, 
Doubleday returned. Fortunately Crow 
was in another of the office at the 
time, so that before he delivered his mes- 
sage I had time for a hurried consultation. 

** Doubleday,” said I, in a whisper, “I 


am accused of a cheque; can you 
help me out?” 
“Guilty, or not guilty?” inquired 


Doubleday, taking a practical view of the 
case at once. This was pleasant, but it was 
no time to be particular. 

“It is a lie from beginning to end, in- 
vented by Hawkesbury to shield himeelf 
from a similar charge.’ 

“Oh, that’s it? He’s been coming out; 
in that line, has he?” 

I hurriedly narrated the morning's ad- 
ventures, greatly to his astonishment and 
wrath. He took in the situation at once. 

“Jolly awkward fix,” said he. ‘Seen 
the cheque?” 

“No; Mr. Barnacle is down at the bank 
now.” 
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“ Doubleday,” ssid Crow, entering at 
this moment, “the governors want you— 
sharp.” 

“They are going to send you for a 
policeman,” I said. “‘ If anything happens, 
Doubleday, will you please telegraph to 
Smith, at Mrs. Shield’s, Packworth, and 
tell him to come to me, and also find out 
Billy, the shoeblack, and say I want to see 
him.” 

Doubleday looked at.me with something 
like amazement as I made this request, 
which, however, ha, promised to fulfil, and 
then waited on Mr. Merrett in the part- 
ners’ room. 

However, he returned almost immedi- 
ately, and said he was to wait until Mr. 
Barnacle came back. « 

It seemed ages before that event hap- 
pened. Meanwhile Doubleday advised me 
not to be seen talking to him, or anybody, 
‘but to go to my desk and keep my own 
counsel. It was good advice, and I took 
it. Mr. Barnacle returned presently, ac- 
companied by a man who I fancied must | 
be connected with the bank. The two} 
partners and this stranger were closeted 
together for some time in the inner room, 
and then Doubleday was summoned. 

After what seemed a century he emerged 
and beckoned to me to go in. ‘ You're; 
wanted,” he said.” 

I could gather neither comfort nor hope ; 
from his face as he stood to let me pass. 

‘*Come when I ring,” said Mr. Merrett j 
‘to him. ; 

Once more I stood before my employers. ; 
‘The stranger was still in the room, and | 
eyed me asI entered in a manner which 
made me feel as if, whatever I was, I 
ought to be the guilty person. 

“This matter, Batchelor,” began Mr. 
Merrett, solemnly, ‘is more serious than 
‘we imagined. Not only has a cheque been 
stolen, but it has been tampered with. 


Look here!” 

80 saying he held out the cheque. It 
was dated the previous day, and payable’ 
to bearer. But the amount instead of 
being sight pounds was eighty. The! 
alteration had been neatly made, and no 
one who did not know the original amount | 
drawn for would have suspected that £80 | 
‘was not the proper sum. 

“This cheque,” said Mr. Merrett, ‘‘ was 
presented at the bank this morning at ten 
o’clock and cashed.” 

I made no reply, being determined to | 
say as little as I could. A 

“You were here at that hour, I believe,” | 


continued Mr. Merrett, ‘‘ but you hed left 
the office between 9 and 9.46."" 

“No, sir. I bave not left the office 
since I arrived at half-past eight. 

Mr. Merrett touched the bell. 

“Send Hawkesbury here,” he said to 
Doubleday. 

Hawkesbury appeared, and at Mr. 


Merrett's bidding, after being shown the | 


cheque, repeated once more his story in the 
hearing of the stranger. 

It did not vary from the former version, 
and ineluded the statement that I had 
quitted the office at the time alleged. 

“Did you leave the office at all?” in- 
quired Mr Barnacle. 

‘*No,” said Hawkesbury. 

“Not at all P” 

‘No, I said so,” replied he. 

“« And no one came to see you here P” 

“No.” 

“Your friend Masham did not?” 

Hawkesbury, much offended to be thus 
catechised, made no reply. 

Mr. Barnacle coolly repeated the ques- 
tion. 

“‘No—he did not!” 

“What were you doing all the time?” 

‘«T was working.” 

“Yes, what purticular work were you 
engaged in?” 

“I told you—I was balancing the petty 
cash.” 

“Did you finish it ?” 

“ Nearly.” 

Mr. Barnacle touched the bell and 
Doubleday appeared. 

“Doubleday, go to Hawkesbury’s desk 
snd bring me the petty-cash book and 

ox.” 

Hawkesbury turned pale and broke out 
into a rage, 


“What is this for, Mr. Barnacle? Iam ! 


not going to stand it. What right have 
you to suspect me ?”? 

‘*Give Doubleday the key,” repeated 
Mr. Barnacle. : 

“No,” exclaimed Hawkesbury, ‘in a 
white heat. ‘I will not, I will fetch the 
book myself. 
tind it. He has no business to go to my 
desk.” , 

‘Remain where you are, Hawkesbury,” 
said Mr. Barnacle. 

“What right have yon to search my 
desk? Ihave private things in it. Uncle 
Merrett, are you going to allow this?” 

‘Mr. Barnacle has a perfect right to see 
the petty-cash account,” said Mr. Merrett, 
looking, however, by no means pleased. 


He doesn’t know where to ! 


“Why don’t you examine his desk ?”’ saic 
Hawkesbury, pointing to me; “he is th 
one to suspect, not me. Why don’t yor 
search his desk ?” 

“T have no objection to my desk being 
searched,” said 1, feeling a good deal con. 
cerned, however, at the thought of th 
mess that receptacle was in. 

“It is only fair,” said Mr. Barnacle 
“This gentleman will eearch both, I dar 
say.. Doubleday, show this gentlemar 
both desks.” 

It was a long, uncomfortable interva 
which ensued, Hawkesbury breaking ou 
in periodical protests against his deal 
being examined, and I wondering wher 
and how to look for belp. The partner 
meanwhile stood and talked together in : 
whisper at the window. 

At length the gentleman, -who, it ha 
dawned on me, was not a bank official bu 
@ detective, returned with Doubleday, wh: 
carried in his hands a few books and papere 

The petty-cash book and box were firs 
delivered over, and without examinatio: 
consigned to the safe. 

‘« These letters were in the same desk,’ 
said the detective, laying down the paper 
ou the table. They appeared to be letters 


;and@in the address of the top one I in. 


stantly recognised the handwniting of thi 


j letter sent to Mary Smith, which I stil 


had in my pocket. 

Hawkesbury made an angry Sp ai 
the papers. ‘‘They are private letters,’ 
he exclaimed, “‘give them up. What righ’ 
have you to touch them ?” 

‘*Hawkesbury,” said Mr. Barnacle, “ ir 
a case like this it is better for you t 
submit quietly to what has been done 
Nothing in these pa that does no! 
concern the matter in hand is likely to tel 
against you. Is that all, officer?” 

“That's all in that desk,” said the de 
tective. ‘‘ In theother young gentleman’: 
desk the only thing besides business papert 
and litter was this key.” 

Akey? What key could it be? 
the first I had seen of it! 

**Let me look at it,” said Mr. Merrett 
suddenly, as the detective laid it on the 
table. 

It was handed to him, and his face 
changed as he took it. He turned for s 
moment to show it to Mr Barnacle an¢ 
whisper something. Then he said, 

“This is my key of the safe, whioh I left 
last night in the pocket of my office coat 
in this room!” 

(To be continued.) 


It was 


THE CRICKET-BAT: 


HOW TO MAKE IT, CHOOSE IT, AND USE IT. 


oe years ago, in No. 78 of the Boy's 

Own Papen, I gave a short history of 
the development of the crickct-bat, and in my | 
article on batting, and subsequent notes on the | 
Jawa, I offered a few hints as to the choice and 
effective management of that ‘‘ common object : 
of the tented field.” Of the mode in which the , 
modern bat is made [, however, said little, and j 
itis hore my purpose to add a few jottings on that | 
matter, 

Bats are divisible into four parts—blade or 
pod, shoulder, splice, and handle. Formerly 
they were made in one piece, but now a bat so 
made is quite a rarity, except in the case of the 
toyshop articles imported in dozens from Central 


By Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Germany. German bats, like German boats, 


however, are of little, or rather no, value—in- 


each case for the same reason. Their makers 
never saw them in use, and either evolve their 
shape from their inner’ consciousness, or un- 
intelligently follow the plans of some very free- 
hand draughtsman. A bat to be worth having 
must—at present, at any rate—be of English 
make. Even our Colonies import their bats 


| from the Old-country workshops. 


Long ago it was discovered that when a bat 
had been repaired, and a new handle spliced 
into it, it drove with less jar to the hands. It 
was this property which gradually led to all our 


, best buts being made in two or more pieces. 


At first ash handles were nsed—and, indeed, 
are used now ; but though the ash handle was a 
great improvement, it has since had to give 
place to the far pleasanter cane. Once splicing 
set in, “the battle of the patents” bezan, an 
the varieties that arose in the endeavour of rival 
makers to evade each other's rights, and of 
unsuccessful players to find in their bats what 
they lacked in themselves, gave us quite an 
army of ingenious devices. 

We had wooden handles with cane and whale- 
bone centres, whalebone handles with wooden 
centres, handles with the whalebone frontways, 
handles with the whalebone sideways. Some 
handles had one piece of whalebone, others had 
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two, others three. Some had a strip of india- 
rubber run down them, others had a strip run 
turough them, and even now the tide of in- 
genuity flows on, and we live in hopes of many 
startling discoveries. 

The introduction of cane was a great step in 
advance. The changes on it were rung as freely 
as in the case of whalebone, and an arrangement 
of itand whalebone was at one time very fashion- 
wie. I have played with bats whose handles 
were half cane and half wood ; others have had 
a piece of cane at right angles to the face, others 
have had it parallel to it; and, in short, there 
seems to be no end to the combinations and per- 
wutations of which wood, cane, and whalebene 
are capable. I now generally uso an all-cane 
bandled bat ; it is as simple and effective asany, 
and itis the kind to whose mode of manufacture 
I will restrict myself, 

Bat-blades are made of natural-grown willow, 
not pollard.. The trees principally come from 
the Eastern Counties, and are bought as they 
stand by most of the makers. The tree is sawn 
into lengths, and split by wedges into suitable 
blocks. Of course, the wood has to be properly 
seasoned, and about a year is allowed to elapse 
tefore it is worked upon. The blocks are 
trimmed down with the axe and roughed out 
into round and flat. The heart of the tree is 
the softest wood, and the side of the block that 


bound ap becomes as hard as the wood itself. 
Leather covers are now coming in, placed over 
the stringing, and indiarubber handle-stalls are 
another recent invention also on its trial. 

The blade has also been experimented on, 
but not to much extent. One inventor gave 
usa layer of cork, ran up between the round 
and flat, but some malign fate followed all who 
played with this cork sandwich. The ball 
seemed bewitched. No matter how hard it was 
hit, it would jump into somebody's hands, and 
the non-scoring, light, self-rising bat was quietly 
laid aside. To sum up, we have had nothing 
yet to beat a good plain willow blade anda plain 
cane handle, and of these materials the best 
weapons are now made, 

(To be continued.) 


THE PROFESSIONS, AND HOW TO 
ENTER THEM. 


I.—THE BAR (continued). 


By AvietT ABEG, LL.B, BARRISTER-AT- 


Law, “or THE INNER TEMPLE. 


grew nearest the bark is consequently preferred 
for the under edge of the bat. 

Having been trimmed into shape by the axe, 
the block is next shaved down by the draw- 
knife and the shoulder cut out. It is-then put 
in the lathe and made ready for compression. 

Formerly bats were beaten all over with a 
round-faced hammer to harden them, so as to pre- 
vent their being dented by the ball. Nowadays 
acompressing machine is used. It is very much 
en the same principle as the familiar. mangle, 
the pressure, amounting to over half a ton, 
teing got by means of a long weighted lever. 
Both edgeways and faceways is the bat Gs Seate 
Bfore it is put into the machine the hammer 
¥ill mark the soft wood ; when it comes out 
the ball-like face makes no impression on it. 

The splice is now cut. In the cutting and 
fitting of this splice lies the principal secret of 
modern bat-making ; no better or truer joint is 
known to carpentry than this self-same simplo- 
looking bat-splice. Next time your old bat 
comes to pieces through having been allowed to 
remain wet for a week or two with the stringing 
cf, just look at the way the handle is fitted and 
you will soon discover why the joint never gives 
even at the most violent hit. 

The handle is made of cane; sometimes 
Malacca is used, but ordinary rattan is more 
in vogue. _ The rattan canes, each about half 
an inch in diameter, arc cut into suitable 
lengths and drawn with the knife or planed 
down on opposite sides. The canes are glued 
together on the sides, so levelled down and. 
smoothened, and then their other sides are 
planed off, so that a narrow cane board is the 
result. These boards, or battens, are then 
glued up in squares, sixteen canes generally 
gving to each handle. The tongue is next cut 
and glued into the blade, and when all is dry 
and firm the bat is placed in a lathe and the 
handle finally shaped. 

The stringing, or binding, of the bat is a most 
ingenious operation. The line is steeped in the | 
yot and wound out on a reel much like that on | 
shich a ship’s log-line is run. As it passes | 
from the pot it is dried and cleaned between a 
couple of corks. The line is kept ready prepared 
on the reel, and when a bat requires stringing 
the reel is placed opposite the lathe, the end of 
the line applied to the handle, and as the bat 
spins the string is reeled off on to it automatic- 
ally. As soon as the bat is bound it is taken 
cut of the lathe, the rough end of the handle 
with which it was held in the lathe is snipped 
off, and on the clean cut so made the maker's 
naine is stamped. 

String is certainly the best thing to put round 
the handle ; it not only gives a good grip, but 
it strengthens the bat. Some handles are 
covered with leather, and string over that—a 


' reading text-books, that a student will be able 


Practice of doubtful utility, as the leather when 


EYoND doubt the learned societies offer students 
many incentives to study. Each of them {| 
year by year spends hundreds of pounds in , 
scholarships and prizes. Lincoln's Inn, for 
instance, gives every year one scholarship or 
prize of one hundred guineas, and one of fifty | 
guineas on each of the following branches of the 
law—viz. :— 
(a) International and Constitutional Law. 
(2) The Law of Real and Personal Property. 
(c) Common Law (including Criminal Law). 
(d) Equity. 
These scholarships or prizes are tenable for 
one year, and are given, the hundred-guinea | 
prizes to the best, and the fifty-guinea prizes to | 
the second best candidate in each branch. The 
other Inns also spend large sums of money every 
year in a similar manner, the particulars of 
which are given in Mr. Ball’s work. Such 
scholarships and prizes would be acceptable to 
many a student, and would enable one with 
limited means to pay his call fees when the 
time should come for him to enter his pro- 
fession. 
It is not merely by attending lectures, or by 


to qualify himself thoroughly for the Bar. By 
these means he may acquire a theoretical know- 
ledge of the law, which, on entering his pro- 
fession, he must adapt to practice, but this he 
will have considerable difficulty in doing unless 
he has studied in the best school for that pur- 
pose—viz., the chambers of a barrister in good 
practice. It is there that the student, if he 
should not, prior to his admission to his Inn, 
have been in a solicitor’s office, will acquire a 
practical insight into the working of the com- 
plicated machinery of legal proceedings. It is 
there that he will learn how to settle difficult 
endorsements on writs, statements of claim and 
of defence and counterclaim, replies, rejoinders, 
sur-rejoinders, etc. ; demurrers, interrogatories, 
answers to interrogatories, petitions, settlements, 
wills, conveyances, mortgages, etc., etc. It is 
there that he will be able to complete the 


superstructure already begun by attending the 
lectures and preparing for the examinations. 

The usual and general charge for being a 
pupil toa practising barrister is one hundred 
guineas a year, which period, through the kind- 
ness and indulgence of the latter, 1s often pro- 
longed to fourtven or fifteen months, and some- 
times two years and a half and even three 
years are allowed for the sum of two hundred 
guineas cash down, Where, however, a student 
cannot afford the hundred guineas he should go 
for six months, the charge for which is fifty 
guiness. But in that short time he will not be 
able to learn much of practice. In the choice 
of a barrister the student should be careful to 
select. one who practises on the “side” or 
“division ” to which he intends to attach him- 
self. These divisions, as some of our readers are 
aware, are Common Law, Chancery, and Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty. 

Let a student rely on himself, and endeavour 
to do the work of the barrister whose pupil ho 
is without any assistance from the latter, if 
possible, or at any rate with as little help as he 
can, Whatever papers for opinion may come 
to the barrister, let the pupil read every line of 
them, and consult the tett-books on the different 
points embraced by such papers, and endeavour 
to write an opinion on his own account. In 
addition to the books already enumerated, the 
following works will be found most useful for 
reference :—‘‘ Addison on Contracts,” ‘ Addi- 
son on Torts,” ‘ Williams on Executors,” 
“‘Jarman on Wills,” ‘Byles on Bills,” 
“ Lindley on Partnership,” ‘ Abbott on Ship- 
ping,” ‘‘ Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant,” 
“Redman and Lyon's Law of Landlord and 
Tenant,” ‘ Browne on Probate” and on “ Di- 
yorce,” ‘‘ Dixon on Probate” and on ‘‘ Divorce,” 
“*Russell on Awards,” ‘Taylor on Evidence,” 
“*Chitty’s Statutes,” “ Fisher's Harrison’s Di- 
gest,” ‘ Tudor’s Mercantile and Marine Cases,” 
“Pritchard's Admiralty Digest,” and the two 
collections of leading cases mentioned above, 

What we have said with regard to opinions 
applies also to pleadings and conveyancing. 

or the former of these he must master tho 
Judicature Acts and the Rules and Orders under 
the same, together with the decisions on them. 
For this purposede will find Charley's or Arthur 
Wilson's editions most useful. Another valua- 
ble work on this subject is ‘‘ Bullen and Leake’s 
Precedents of Pleading,” by Messrs, Bullen aud 


| Dodd. 


In conveyancing the student will find Pri- 
deaux’s and Davidson's ‘* Precedents,” and 
“‘Comyn’s Abstracts of Title,” invaluable. In 
matters relating to joint stock or other com- 
panies he cannot have better books of reference 
than “ Lindley on Partnership,” and ‘‘ Buckley 
on Joint Stock Companies." For bankruptcy 
practice the works by Messrs, Roche and Hazlitt 
and Mr. Williams are the most useful. 

If the student's intention be to practise only 
at the Criminal Bar, he should, in addition to 
the above-mentioned works on this subject, and 

rts of “Taylor on Evidence,” study ‘ Arch- 

ld’s Criminal Pleadings,” ‘‘ Pritchard’s Quar- 
ter Sessions,” and ‘‘ Russell on Crimes,” and 
attend the Criminal Courts, such as the Old 
Bailey, and Middlesex or Surrey Sessions, for at 
least twelve months before his call to the Bar. 
He will not find it necessary to read in a bar- 
rister’s chambers, but six or twelve months as a 
pupil to @ barrister practising solely at the 
Criminal Bar will not be thrown away. 

In conclusion we would strongly recommend 
the student to join one or more good debating 
societies, at which he should endeavour to speak 
as often as he can. Practice makes perfect, and 
he will find that constant practice at such 
societies and elsewhere (if possible) will make 
him a finished speaker. 

After the student has kept twelve terms, and 
peed his examination or examinations, he is 
it and qualified for his call to the Bar, which 
he secures by—(1) Signing a similar declaration 
to the one he signed on admission to his Inn ; 
(2) Procuring a certificate of his respectability 
and fitness from a Bencher of his Inn; (3) By 
paying the call fees, which at the different Inns 
vary from £75 to £100, 
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| G. W. H.—1. Kassassin was fought on August 28, Tel- 
| el-Kebir on September 13. At Kz in we had 
nine killed and fifty-six wounded ; at Tel-el-Kehir we 
had fifty-seven killed and three hundred and eighty 


wounded, 2. From any artillery officer. : 


R.—In 1881, out of the 35,000,000 population only 
00,000 were electors, 


it 
Corre- 
SPoOnDence, | “Sess AAs Sake Wests, sree 


get full information. 


CETRWAYO.—We gave two plates of the “Arms of the 
Schools "—one with the November Part in 1881, and 
the other with the August Part in 1882. 


MICHAEL McSCUPPKR (pretty name ').—1. Thanks to 


SINTRAM, here they are again. The six biggest sail- 
ing-ships are—The Three Brothers, tons 


GFORGE Dix.—Had i even read Longfellow’s “ Evan- 
geline” you would have known that the statements 
as to the treatment of the French Canadians are true. 
‘There are very few boys who are unfamiliar with the 
history, or are likely to mistake the lesson it teaches. 


Ina few years you will regret that Sonate set eneti | York, 2.690 tons ; Bremen, 2,636; Great Britain, 2,646 
tons; Ocean King, 2,510 tons; W. H. Wilson, 2.461 
more and write lesa. tons, The Three Brothers, Ocean King, and Wilson 


W. A. E. W.—The Bicycle Touring Club has its head- 
uarters at Bradford. The Secretary is Mr. 8. A. 
uty, Millergate, Bradford. Apply to him. 


IRCONIUS.—The price of the first volume is six shillings. 
It is not sent carriage free unless you send the cost of 
the . We cannot tell you how much it will 
be, as you do not say what part of the world you 
hail from. Ordered through a bookseller you save 
the cost of carriage. 

M,P.—The words and music of Kingsl “ Three 
Fishers went Sail out into the West” were in 

. No. 163, ip the Part for March, 1882. 


DROMSTICKS.— Magnesium is a well-known metal—it is 
one of the chemical elements—and the wire is made 
of it just as iron wire is made of fron. 


8. H. L.—Fall particulars as to the examinations neces- 
sary to be passed by chemists and drnggista are to be 


obtained from the Secretary, Pharmaceutical Society, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.0. 


F. GROSVRNOR.—1, Nought. Aught means anything: 
nought nothing; in fact, the figures consist of 
aughtsand noughts, the aughts being 1, 2, 3, to 9, the 
nought being 0. 2‘ Those words,” of course; surely 
your own eyesight would tell you that ‘them words” 
must be wrong. 


TELEPHONE and CoN¥IDO.—The age for admission to 
Sandhurst is from seventeen to twenty. Universit: 
candidates are eligible up to twenty-one. Candi. 
dates for comi 8 in West India Regiments to 
twenty-four. University candidates can try not 
oftener than twice, others not more than thrice, | 


Cases of exceptional shortness of stature are referred mixed them. Make another trial, and carefully 
to the War Office. follow directions. 


~ \ 
A Lover oF THE “Boy's Own PAPER.” — To clean | THUNDERER.—Write for prospectuses to both colleges. 
nickel mix your whiting with a little ammonia. We never give au opinion in such matters. 


have four masts. The largest iron ship is the New 
York, the largest wooden one the Three Brothers. 
. No. 


V.C. J.—1. It matters not which way a bicycle wheel 
Seta 2 The best on record fur the wide jump is 
in, 


A Son OF LIVERPOOL and WALLASEY.—The star was a 
mistake for the stone. The American liners have 
red funnels, black tops, a thin white band between, 
and on the red funnel a white keystone. They run 
hetween Liverpool and Philadelphia—the ‘‘ Keystone 

ate.” 


: Egas.—We had seven articles on Birds’ Eggs and 

Ezg Collecting” in April and May. 1880. The coloured 
plate of eens was given away with the May Part. It 
je not yet out of print. 


E. D. P.—You can get full information as to the 
examinations you have to pass to become a solicitor 
from the Law Institution, Chancery Lane. We have 
given the direction for a graph over and over again. 
Get the back numbers. 


Jap.—Your best plan would be to write to the leading 
merchants and shipowners doing business with the 
country in which you wish to obtain employment. 


A MONTHLY READER.—AIl such technical hooks are 
puplshed by Crosby Lockwoou and Co., Stationers’ 
alt Court, to whom you should write for a cata- 
logue. An inquiry of any neighhouring bookseller 
would have given you this information immediately. 
There is some fault either In the materials of which 
your graph is composed, or in the way you have 


aper. 


ATHERSTOXE.—It was not then called the S 

Debt. It was the King’s Debt. It became thie } 
tional Debt in the reign of William 1. Up to the 4 
time of Clmrles 11 the country paid off its liabilities 


ional 


as they occurred. At the accession of William i. 
the debt under Charles 11, and James I1. had grown 
from nothing to £664,204. Anne found it at 

, George I. 


At £360,175, 460, George II at 
023, George IIT. found it at £102,014,015—he 
left it at £834,900,900; William Iv. found it at 
£754,803,007 he left it at £787,529,114 In 192 
it stood at £763,045,940. 


Restic.—Write a similar letter to the Agent-General 
for Canada, Victoria Street, s.W., and you will receive 


by return full particulars and advice as to emigration 
and employment. 


——_»—_—_—_—_ A 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTU SERIES.) 


I.—Literary Competition. 
Ww: Offered (see page 80) Two Prizes, of One Guines 
and Half-a-Guinea respectively, for the best- 
set of verses, not to exceed eighty lines in length, ov 
the Lion. Competitors were to be divided into two. 
classes or divisions, as follows: Firet Class, all ages 
between 16 and 21; Second Class, all ages up to 16. 
This week we will deal with the Junior, and next with 
the Senior Division. Our Award is as follows :— 


Junio Diviston- (all ages up to 16). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


THOMAS Bowks LEIGH (aged 15), Stoneleigh, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport. 


Certificates. 
CHARLES ABNOLD HEALING, G1, QOseney Crescent, 
Camden Road, N.W. 
H. B. MASTERMAN, Oakfield Villu, St. James's Road 
Tunbridge Wells. 
DENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM, Dover College, Dover. 
ERNEST THOS, SHERWOOD, care of Mr. W. H. Wright, 
High Street, Odiham, Hants. 
ROBERT D. BROWNE, 46, Christchurch Street, Ipswich. 
FRANCIS JAMES EXLEY, Warmley, near Bristol. 
JouN E. DUGGLEBY, 13, Beaumont Villas, Lincoln. | 
CHARLES H. T, Woop, 26, Clarendon Square, Lea- 
mington. 
Wa ne CoWHAM, 8, Sarah Place, Creek Road, Dept 
lord, 8.8. 
‘M. Smitu, Fern Lea, Fordwych Road, Brondesbury. 
NW. 
CHARLES E, TAYLOR, High School, Roundhay, Leeds. 
HARRY THoMAS Brown, 17, Cambridge Crescent, Edc- 
baston, Birmingham. 
Rosert G. C. PROCTOR, 18, Prior Park Buildings, Bath 
FREDERICK D. HEAD, 28, Queensdown Koad, Lower 
Clapton. 
ERNEST HARVEY, 18, Bodney Road, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney Downs. 
ALEX. GRIRVE, Jun., Smailholm, Kelso, N.B. 
Henry T. EaRL, 151, King’s Road, Canton, Cardiff. 
JAMES M, WITHEROW, College Hill, Londonderry. 
WILLIAM HERBERT FostkR, Hilston, Owstwick, Hull. 
ARTHUR PERCY SHAW, The Stair, Tonbridge. 
AesHOR THOMPSON, 17, Grosvenor Terrace, Bootham, 
ort 
CHARLES M. BuRGEsS, High Street, Raunds, Thrapston. 
Wx. JoHN HaTHAWAY, National School, Monk's Ris- 
borough, Tring. 
HENRY A. POWELL, 2, Adelaide Terrace, Dame Street, 
Islington. 
CHARLES F. BURNEY, 6, Clarendon Villas, Old Chariton, 
ent. o 
iLL L, MATHIESON, Clifton Lodge, Wardie, E:in- 
urgh. 
ALFRED GE. SEARLE, New Road, Wootton Bridge, 
Isle of Wight. 
ARTHUR E. GRACE, 17, Clapham Common Gardens, 
Battersea Rise, 8.W. 
FRANK G. SMITHSON, 16, Aspenlea Road, Fulham, s.¥ 


The verses in the Junior pivision were, on the whole, 
below the average ; but this may 
owing to the fact that this time th 


subject. 
others his haunts, others again his habits ; while many 
have shown a very fair acquaintance with natural his. 
tory. Some have selected for their theme the Lion of 
Fable and History, the story of Androcles naturally 
attracting many; and the Lions of the Bible have alsc 
Deen chosen by not a few, thuugh some have strangel} 
misread the sacred story. One gravely tells us, fot 
instance, how David slew a lion “ arme ith an ass: 
jaw.” Many mistakes in spelling have occurred again, 
some of them of the most unpardonable kind—his fo1 
is, tale for tail, lays for lies, pray for prey, etc. Thi: 
must surely be carelessness; and if the verse: 
are worth writing, they are worth carefully read: 
ing over and revising before sending them in. — Lastly, 
we would remind ambitious competitors that absolut: 
nonsenee is not necessarily a mark of genius, eveu 
though the words may happen to rhyme! 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


No. 232.—-Vol. V. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1883. Price One Penny. 


THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pavut BLAKE, 
Author of ‘The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CONFABULATION. 


aS ] say,” said Field to Caterham, at the end of the 

Saturday afternoon’s work, ‘* you never spoke a 
truer word than when you said you’d make me sorry I 
had you for a trainer. If you keep me going on like 
this there'll soon be nothing left of me to train but a 
bag of bones; I've lost pounds this week !” 

“You'll lose shillings and pence if you don’t lose a 
few more pounds,” replied Caterham, “‘ for your half- 
crown entrance fee will be thrown away unless we can 
get you down a little more. Imean you to win, if it’s 
only for the satisfaction of showing that I know more 


“Blotted the page well, and closed the book.” about training than that fellow Messiter,” 
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Ra eek ase ; = ee 


“Grant pulls nearly as well as I do, 
and weighs about a stone less,” said Field. 
“‘He’s the only one I’m really afraid of.” 

“Just so; but one better sculler is one 
too many. Now paddle easy down to the 
steps; I’ll go to the boathouse and get out 
my rough towel for you.” 

‘As Field shipped his sculls he saw Grant 
and Drake standing close by; evidently 
Grant had just landed. 

** Been up or down ?” asked Grant. 

“Up,” replied Field. ‘‘How do you 
find yourself?” 

«Rather out of condition; I perspire so 
awfully. I must go in and have a rub 
down.” 

They both clintbed up the steps, Grant 
ranning into the boathouse first. There he 
foand Messiter and Caterham, both wait- 
ing for their men. The scullers were 
rapidly strip and rubbed down, after 
which they lost no time in getting into 
their ordinary clothes. 

“*Come up to my rooms to-night,”’ said 
Caterham to Field, as they ran home to- 
gether; ‘‘I’ve something to speak to you 
about.” 

“Allright! I'll be there.” 

He did not forget his promise, and as the 
small boys tumbled off to bed he made his 
way to Caterham’sden. He found his host 
standing in front of the empty fireplace 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling. 

“Shut the door,”’ said Caterham. ‘“ Take 
the easy-chair.” 

“Something’s up,” thought Field ; 
“Caterham never stood up in his life 
before when there was a chair about.” 

‘*What do you think of Messiter?” 
asked Caterham, plunging suddenly tn 
medias res. 

“Don’t like him at all. He's clever, 
and can be very pleasant when he likes, 
but—” 

“But what? Fire away, don’t be afraid 
of hurting my feelings, he’s no favourite 
of mine!” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking he’s rather 
a blackguard—I mean, he isn’t like Michel- 
more, for instance, who’s always getting 
into every sort of scrape, and steals apples 
and all that sort of thing, in a thoughtless 
kind of way. Messiter has a nasty under- 
hand way of doing everything ; he'd pre- 
tend to be your friend one minute, and—” 

“And pick your pocket the next. I 
believe he would. You just listen. Grant’s 
been hard-up lately, I know, and he told 
me long ago that he always wrote to his 
brother when he wanted cash. He’s been 
perturbed in his mind to-day about a letter 
of his not having been posted. I saw 
Messiter take it out of his pocket some 
days ago.” 

“« Why didn’t you tell Grant ?” 

“I of course concluded that Messiter 
was taking out the letter at Grant’s re- 
quest.”” 

“« You think he took it to get Grant into 
a difficulty about his cash ?” 

“«T think there’s no doubt about it. He 
knew that Grant was writing homo for 
money. If he could delay the letter he 
would put Grant under an obligation to 
him for not pressing his claim.” 

“‘Grant seems to have taken a fancy to 
him lately,” ssid Field. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, for we were regular chums till 
Messiter came between us.” 

“That Messiter’s a dcep file,” said 
Caterham. ‘I expect I shall have to keep 
my eye open or he will be playing me some 


trick to pay me out. What do you say to 
tellin ant about this letter business ? 
Wouldn’t that open his eyes” 


“No, I'm afraid ’twould only close them 
more. Grant is such a good sort of fellow 
himeelf he would never believe in Messiter’s 
being such 8 rascal. He knows I have a 
strong prejudice against Messiter, and 
would put it down to that. *Twould only 
widen the breach between us.” 

‘*Surely he can’t like Messiter. What 
Brought them together first!” 

“T ean’t tell you,” replied Ficld. ‘It's 
a secret business, but the upshot of it is 
that Grant thinks Messiter did him a great 
kindness, whilst I think he did him the 
greatest unkindness he could. Time will 
show which of us is right. In the mean- 
while I lose my best friend, or am fast 
losing him.” 

“Yes, it’s a great nuisance, but it seems 
as if it can’t be helped. Keep your weather 
eye open, and tell me if anything turns up. 
Have a bit of bread and cheese before you 
go. It’s all I’ve got to offer you.” 

“T’ve some pickles in my room. I'll 
run and get them.” 

So the two sixth-form boys made their 
frugal supper, not without unpleasant 
thoughts of how the influence of the 
Messiter faction seemed increasing daily, 
and of how much Grant's recent action had 
strengthened it. 


CHAPTER X.—STIMPSON GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


“Tue warld must be coming to an end 
soon,” soliloquised little Stimpson, as he 
sat at a desk in the interval betwcen dinner 
and afternoon school. ‘‘ When the lion 
begins to be kind to the lamb it makes one 
think the millennium has arrived.” 

So saying he began rapidly turning over 
the leaves of a big dictionary in the vain 
search for the word gaudeamus. Being 
under the impression that it was a noun 
and that he would find it without difficulty, 
he naturally felt disappointed when his 
splendid dictionary did not seem to fulfil 
his hopes. 

‘*I s’pose the man who made this book 
didn’t know the word. Perhaps, though, 
it’s some part of a verb. If so, why don’t 
they give it? They can't expect every 
fellow to know what it comes from.” 
Stimpson did not reflect on the probable 
size of the dictionary which should carry 
out his wishes. Not finding a verb which 
secmed to meet the requirements of the 
sentence he was translating, he looked 
round to see if any one was in reach who 
was capable of assisting him. But only 
Gale was near. That Stimpson appealed 
for help to him requires some explanation. 

When it suddenly struck Stimpson at 
2.15 p.m. that he had forgotten to finish 
his Latin translation for Barnaclee, and 
that only fifteen minutes remained for him 
to do it in, he threw aside in a hurry the 
story he was reading, fished out his Latin 
extract-book, and then turned his desk in- 
side out for his dictionary. It was not to 
be found. There was no time to lose, so, 
elevating his voice, he appealed to whom- 
soever might hear bim to lend him a ‘‘ Latin | 
dick.” To his intense surprise, Gale called 
out, ‘‘ Here you are—catch !”’ at the same 
time throwing him over a large book, evi- 
dently belonging to an upper-form boy. 
“It’s Messiter’s,” continued Gale, ‘so 
mind you don’t mess it.” 

“All right, I'll be careful,” replied 
Stimpson, turning over the leaves rapidly 
to find the English for tgitur, which he 
thought was a form of some verb on the 
principle of the word testamur. Gale's 
most unwonted action had caused his for- 


mer enemy to make the remark about the 
millennium, and induced him, now that the 
origin of gaudeamus was in question, to 
ask Gale if he could enlighten him. 

“T should think it’s a noun, fourth de- 
clension, very likely.” 

But the dictionary didn’t bear out that 
hope, so the word was finally skipped, in 
the hope that that particular passage 
might not fall to his lot to construe. The 
fifteen minutes went by rapidly, and a 
good part of the exercise had to be left in 
the same unsatisfactory condition, Stimp- 
son feeling safe only in the shorter con- 
necting words of the nature of hac or qzod, 
whilst the ‘‘ nub” of the sentence remained 
a sealed puzzle. 

“Phere goes the bell,” cricd Gale. 
“Shall I give the dictionary back to Mes- 
siter, or will you?” 

“You'd better, as he lent it you. I’m 
in for a row this afternoon, as sure as fate, 
and shall get into a worse one to-morrow 
if I can’t find my dictionary before then.” 

* Perhaps it’s in the pound.” 

“Tf so it will have to stay there. I 
can’t pay any more fines. Here comes 
Barnacles.”” 

Stimpson ran off to his place, leaving 
Galo with the dictionary. The latter 
looked carefully round to see that he was 
unobserved, then bent the book back so 
that it would open at a cortain place, 
blotted the page well, and closed the 
volume. Before Messiter came in it was 
deposited in its usual place in his desk. 

As he expected, Messiter’s hand was on 
his arm before an hour was over. Classes 
were being changed, and as they passed the 
elder boy said, 

“You've been using my dictionary, and 
blotted a page all over; I'll pay you out 
after school.” 

“T haven’t used your dictionary,” re- 
plied Gale; ‘‘ but I saw Stimpson with it 
just before school, and I took it from him 
and put it in your desk.” 

‘All right, I'll teach him to take my 
books.” 

And Messiter passed on to the class- 
room, leaving Gale rejoicing at the success 
of his manouvre, for his enemy had fully 
carried out the threat he made on the 
occasion of finding his boots in the river, 
and Galc had been hoping for revenge. 

Poor Stimpson spent a very unhappy 
afternoon as it was, without knowing what 
was in store for him later on. He had 
placed himself near the bottom of the class 
in the hope that the passage to be trans- 
lated would be finished before it reached 
him, and that he might get off with de- 
clining @ noun or giving the principal 
parts of a verb, but unfortunately he was 
disappointed. As the moment forhis turn 
came nearer it struck him forcibly that the 
part he would have to construe would bo 
the end of the passage, which he had not 
had time to prepare. His worst fears were 
realised, for he had to start the sentence 
beginning Gaudeamus tyitur. 

“ What's gaudeamus ?” he whispered to 
his neighbour, as he stood up. 

“Don’t know,” was the prompt reply 
of the boy, who meant to go up one if 
Stimpson came to gricf over that word. 
Needless to say, the latter caused some 
consternation by beginning, ‘‘ A pleasure 
therefore.” 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. 
Ferrier. 

“‘Gaudeamus tgitur, a pleasure there- 
fore.” 

‘Where did you get that meaning for 
gaudeamus ?” 
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“ Please, sir, I looked it out in the dic- 
tionary, but I couldn’t find it.” 

“ Then what made you say a pleasure?” 
“T guessed it, sir.” 

“That method of translating the classics 
isnot to be commended. Next boy.” 

The next boy promptly gave, ‘Let us 
therefore rejoice,” and went up above 
Stimpson, who contented himself with 
giving him a furtive kick as he passed and 
calling him a sneak in an undertone. But 
as he went down place after place he lost 
heart even for revenge on those who took 
him down, till finally—to use his own 
words in telling a chum about it after- 
wards—‘‘I fetched up at the bottom, and 
then old Barnacles told me to go down two 
places more and write out the whole jolly 
lot, and the fellows laughed, of course, and 
Igot fifty lines as well. I don’t see why 
I should ‘get punished because he’s short- 
sighted !”” 

However, school was over at last, and 
Stimpson promised himself an hour’s good 
fun before he began to copy out his Latin. 
But as he ran up the passage leading to the 
playground a strong hand grasped his arm, 
and he heard Messiter’s hated voice say, 
“Don't be in a hurry, young’un; I’ve got 
aword to say to you.” 

“You leave me alone!” said the young 
“un. 

For answer, his tormentor twisted his 
arm and administered a punishment which 
became severe as Stimpson lost his temper 
and began to struggle and kick. When 
Messiter thought he had had enough he 
let him go, with the remark, ‘‘ Perhaps 
next time you borrow my books without 
ae you'll be more careful how you use 
em.” 

“Tl tear every page out next time I get 
hold of a book of yours!” cried Stimpson, 
in 8 consuming fury. 

“Please yourself,” said Messiter, as he 
walked away. 

It was some time before the small boy 
recovered, to some extent, his equanimity. 
When he did he looked out for Gale, but 
that wary lad had taken himself to a re- 
mote spot to avoid meeting his victim till 
he was cool enough to talk quietly. Per- 
haps it would have been wiser for him to 
have stood his ground at first, for his 
absence only confirmed Stimpson’s sus- 
picions, and made him vow a big vow that 
evening during preparation—a vow which 
he wrote down on paper to make it more 
solemn: ‘I hereby vow that, if I wait years, 
Tl pay out Messiter and Gale for what 
they have done to-day. (Signed) Charles 
8. Stinpson.” He did not quite know 
why he put ‘‘Signed” before his name, 
but it had a legal sort of look, and so had 
the “hereby”? at the beginning. The 
document was undated. He felt relieved 
in his mind when he had folded up this 
Paper and put it in his left-hand waist- 
coat pocket for safety—for that was a 
Pocket in which he kept nothing but a 
Pencil and a float, with his second-best 
ket-knife, so there was no fear of its 
king disturbed often. Then he applied 
himself to the twenty-seventh problem of 
Euclid’s First Book, coming to the conclu- 
Sion soon that Euclid did not know what 
he was driving at, and that he (Stimpson) 
did not care. All which did not argue 
well for his career on the following day. 


CHAPTER XI.—LIKE OLD TIMES. 


“Pon my word,” said Caterham to Field 
tne evening in his. den, ‘‘the Bellhouse 


races are good fun, and so’s the regatta, 
but I almost wish they were abolished— 
this year, at any rate. The whole school 
gets turned into a sporting shop, the 
youngsters bet twice as much as they can 
afford—not that I object to that, ’cause it 
does them good to lose—while Drake, and 
sweet youths of that stamp, get looked on 
as heroes for about a fortnight.” 


“T’m glad you think 0,” said Field. | 


‘‘For the last couple of years I've been 
doubtful whether the game was worth the 
candle. No fellow can be fonder of boat- 
ing than I am, but it nearly turns me up to 
see little beggars with a shilling a week 
pocket-money betting half-crowns, and 
then to find them in a corner after it’s all 
over, crying their eyes out, and thinking 
how on earth they shall raise the wind.” 

“‘You don’t bet, I know,” remarked 
Caterham, ‘‘and I’ve a jolly good mind to 
give it up this year.” 

“I wish you would,” said Field; “I 
should be glad if we could create a sort of 
feeling against it.” 

“*We shan’t do that so long as Drake 
and that lot are such cocks-of-the-walk at 
race time—and they will be as long as we 
have races.” 

“Tis a nuisance! But I don’t see why 
we should lose all the fun of the fair 
because those fellows get kudos out of it.” 

“(Nor doI. And, asa rule, I shouldn’t 
care a button for anything Messiter or 
Drake could do; but remember that Mes- 
siter is now high in the fifth, that he’s in the 
eleven and fifteen, that he’s in good favour 
with the masters, and that he’s been making 
himself very popular lately.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“Only that at the beginning of Decem- 
ber we shall have to elect a dux for next 

ear.” 

** You think Messiter is going in ?” 

“I believe so—it’s only 8 guess, of 
course.” be it i ; 

“T thought of going in myself, but— ” 

“But what oe. ane 

“Well, I learnt accidentally that Grant 
was thinking of putting up, and if se I 
don want to oppose him; ’twould knock 
our chance of renewing old times into a 
cocked-hat.”” 

“It’s early ‘to talk about it yet, but I 
thought I’d mention it so that you can use 
your influence against that fellow as soon 
as you like, as I shall. That’s one reason 
wky I want you to pull off the seulling, 
*twill shake the faith of some of his 
followers in his ability as a trainer.” 

There was a tap at the door at this point. 
Caterham growled out a surly ‘‘ Come in,” 
thinking it was some one come to borrow a 
loaf till (an apocryphal) to-morrow.’ He 
was surprised to‘see Grant’s head appear 
and hear him ask, ‘‘ May I come in?” 

“Of course you can. Shut the door, 
there’s a brutal draught.” 

The draught of which Caterham was 
afraid came from the open door of Messi- 
ter's room on the opposite side of the 
passage. He believed the fifth-form boy 

uite capable of eavesdropping if he had 
the chance. 

“I wanted to see Field for a minute. 
Can you come round to my room P” 

“Say what you want here unless it’s 
very private,” answered Field. 

‘-Tisn’t very private,” said Grant, ‘it’s 
only to ask you to lend me ten shillings 
for a few days.” 

“Lend it you with pleasure.” He 
handed him the money and Grant asked if 
he should give him an I.0.U. 

“No, thanks, I’m not old Flint.” 


Grant coloured slightly, but ‘Caterbam 
laughed good-naturedly and said, ‘‘ You 
needn’t be ashamed of it, Grant, my boy ; 
we've all had to go to that old Jew at 
some time or othcr in our career. But 
take my advice and shun him as much as 
possible.” 

“«T mean to; he’s a regular rascal, F be- 
lieve,” replied Grant, a belief which had 
made him resolve to borrow of his old 
chum. ‘I think he ought not to be 
allowed to come near the school.” 

‘*Before I leave I intend to try and 
bring about that much-to-be-desired con- 
summation,” remarked Caterham; ‘ but 
Mr. Flint is a very wary bird, and it will 
need a large expenditure of salt for his 
tail before we catch him. But I don’t 
despair as long as Messiter and Drake are 
in the school.” 

‘* What have they to do with it?” asked 
Grant, uneasily. 

“Nothing, except that one of these fine 
days they will find themselves bowled out, 
and they will then probably split on Flint, 
who will get his quietus at the same time. 
At least that’s my idea.” 

“Both of you fellows have a prejudice 
against Messiter,” said Grant, discon- 
tentedly. ‘I’ve always found him a very 
good fellow, ready to do one a good 
turn.” 

“Yes, ready to do one a good turn, and 
the one is himeclf. Never mind, if you 
are a friend of his stick up for him, but I 
wish you were not.” 

‘©Of course he has his weak points, as 
every fellow has.” 

“Yes, his Sorte is weak points, I think. 
Never mind, don't forget us amongst your 
new set, and don’t fret your heart out if I 
manage to make Field come in three 
lengths ahead of you in spite of your 
feather weight and your double-distilled 
scientific trainer.” 

‘‘I_ hope you won't,” replied Grant, 
‘*for I’ve backed myself to win for a lot, 
and if I lose I shall be in a hole. I shall 
do my level best, I can tell you.” 

“Well, I shan’t bet against you,” said 
Caterham, ‘‘I’ve given up that habit.” 

“* Since when ?” asked Grant, as he rose 
nnd walked to the door, for it was getting 
late. 

“« Since you confessed just now you were 
afraid of being beaten because you will 
lose money by it. Good night.” 

Field shook hands warmly with Cater- 
ham when Grant had gone. 

“T'm jolly glad, old man,” he said; “you 
won't regret it, I’m sure.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HOW I ENDED THE DAY 
MORE COMFORTABLY THAN I HAD EXPECTED. 


¥ misfortunes had now fairly reached a 
i climax, and it seemed useless to 
struggle against circumstances any more 

Of course, I could see, as soon as my 
stunned senses recovered sufficiently to 
enable me to perceive anything, that the 
same falee hand which had pointed me out 
asa thief had also placed that key in my 
desk as part of his wicked plot. I remem- 
bered that when I was conveyed up to the 
sample-room that morning my desk had 
been open. Nothing, therefore, could 


‘ 
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have beem more simple than to secrete the 
key there <luring my absence, and so lay 
up against me a silent accuser which it 
would be far harder to gainsay than a talk- 
ing one. 

But what was the use of explaining 
all this when evidently fortune had 
decreed that I should become a vic- 
tim’ After all, was it not better to 
give in at once, and Ict fate do its 
worst ? 

“‘ This is my key of the safe,” said 
Mr. Merrett, and all eyes turned on 
me. * 

Nothing I could say, it was clear, 
could do any good. I therefore 
gasped stupidly at the key and said 
nothing. 

“ow came it in your desk, 
Batchelor?” asked Mr. Barnacle. 

I.didn’t know, and therefore I 
couldn’t say, and consequently said 
nothing. 

‘‘Have you any erplanation to 
offer?” repeated Mr. Barnacle. 

“No,” I replied. 

‘Then, officer,” said Mr. Merrett, 
“* we must give him in charge.” 

The bare idea of being walked off 
to a police-station was enough to 
drive all my sullenness and reserve 
to the four winds. 

Suddenly finding my tonguc, I 
cried, 

‘Oh, please don’t, please don’t! 
Ican explain it all. For Heaven’s 
sake don’t be cruel—don’t send me 
to prison; I am innocent, Mr. Mer- 
rett, Mr. Barnacle; I can ex- 
plain it all. Please don’t have 
me locked up.” 

In my confusion and panic I 
turned round and addressed 
these last words to Hawkes- 
bury, who received them with a 
smile in which there was more 
of triamph than pity. 

“You false coward!” I ex- 
claimed, suddenly seeing who it 
was, “you did this. Yon put 
the key in my desk while I was 
locked upstairs.” 

“Really, Batchelor,” replied 
in his sweetest tones, “I’m 
afraid you hardly know what 
you're saying. I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“You do,” said I, “and you 
understand how helpless I'am 
to defend myself. You and 
Masham did ‘your work well 
this morning.” 

“At any rate,” retorted he, 
firing up, “we gave you a les- 
son for Zour impudence.” 

Mr. Merrett had been 
speaking with the detective 
and did not hear this dia- 

logue; but Mr. Barnacle 
did, happily for me. 

“‘Then,” he said, turning 
short round to Hawkesbury, 
“Masham was here this 
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oe 
Hawkesbury, thus sud- 
denly cornered, turned first 


red, then white, and tried to 
mumble out some evasion. 
But Mr, Barnacle was not 
the man to be put off in that 
way. 

“Then he was here this 
morning?” he demanded 
again. 

Hawkesbury had no re- 
treat, and he saw it. 


29 just called in for a moment,” he 


said, sullenly; *‘ that's all.” 


‘‘Oh,” said Mr. Barnacle, ‘‘ you can go 


to your desk, Hawkesbury, for the pre- 
sent.” 


Hawkesbury, lcoking anything but 
triumphant, obeyed, and Mr. Bar- 
nacle, who evidently suspected the 
real truth more than his partner did, 
turned to me. 

‘* Batchelor, do you still decline to 
offer any explanation of the disco- 
very of this key in your desk?” 

“I can only say,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
it must have been put there, for I 
never touched it.” 

“* Who would put it there ?” 

‘Hawkesbury, I suppoee. When 
he and his friend dragged me up- 
stairs my desk was Jeft open.” 

‘* Can you describe this Masham?” 

I could, and did. 

‘« The description,” said the detec- 
tive, ‘‘ tallies exactly with tbat given 
at the bank of the person who pre- 
sented the cheqne.”” 

“Do you know his writing P” 

“TI know what I believe to be his 
writing,” said I. 

“Ts that it?’ inquired Mr. Bar- 
nacle, showing me an envelope ad- 
dressed to Hawkesbury. 

“No, that is not the handwriting 
T believe to be his.” 

“Ts that ?” showing another. 

“No.” 

“Is that?" This time it was the 
envelope I had already recognised. 

“Yes, that ie it.” 

‘“ How are you able to recog- 
nise it?” 

“ By this,” said I, producing 
the letter to Mary Smith from 
my fockct. The handwriting 
on the two envelopes was com- 
pared and found to be alike. 
and further to correspond with 
a signature at the back of the 
cheque. The clerk, it seemed, be- 
ing a little doubtful of the per- 
son who presented the cheque, 
had required him to wite his 
name on the back; and the fic- 
titious signature ‘A. Robin- 
son” was accordingly given im 
Masham’s hand. 

“That seems clear,” said the 
detective. 

“TI see,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
looking again at the envelope 
I had given him, ‘this letter- 
is addressed to the place wherc- 
Smith lives. Is Masham a friend 
of Smith or his family ?” 
“Would you mind reading 
the letter, sir?” I said; “that 
will answer tho question bet — 
ter than I can.” 

Mr. Barnacle did so, and 
Mr. Merrett aleo. 

In the midst of my trouble 
it was at least a satisfactions 
to see the look of disgust: 
which came into both their- 
faces as they peruscd its con— 
tents. 

“A dastardly letter,” said? 
Mr. Merrett. ‘How camc: 
Masham to know of Smith’s 
private affairs ?” 

“Hawkesbury overheard 
Smith and me talking of 
them on the first occasion 
that we found him here, and 
must have told Masham, whe» 
had a grudge aguinst Smith.’> 
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“You heard, of course, 
that Hawkesbury included 
Smith as well as yourself in 
his accusation ? ” 

“Yes, I did. And I wish 
he was here to confirm my 
denial of it. What happened 
was—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
“you need not go into that 
again. But answer one more 
question, Batchelor. Are you 
acquainted with Masham?” 

* Slightly. I once was in- 
troduced to him by Hawkes- 
bury, and spent a day with 
him.”” 

‘* Have you any reason to 
believe he is a swindler?” 

‘« I know of nothing which 
would warrant me in saying 
so,” replied I. 

*“‘Do you know whether 
Hawkesbury owes him 
money ?” 


«* Yes—at least I have been told so.” 


**By whom?” 


At this point he recognised me, who 


thought it well to interpose. 


“I ain't a goin’ to be 
arsted no questions. They 
ain’t my governors, so I let 
them know. I ain’t a-goin’ 
to be arsted questions by 
any one ‘sep my gover- 
nor.” 

“But what they want to 
ask you, Billy,” said I, ‘‘has 
something to do with Mr. 
Smith’s happiness and mine. 
All you have to do is to tell 
the truth.” 

This explanation mollified 
the ruffled Billy somewhat. 

“Come, young cock-spar- 
row,” said Doubleday, re- 
turning from announcing 
the distinguished _ visitor, 
“‘ you're wanted inside. They 
want you too, Batch.” 

We entered. Billy, as 
usual, was more at his ease 
than any one else. ‘‘ What 
b cheer? Well, what-do you 


want to arst me ?’’ he cried, jauntily. 
The partners, thus encouraged, locked 


«* By a boy—a shoeblack who—” 

‘* A shoeblack !” exclaimed Mr. Merrett. 
«(Is that your only authority?” 

**I believe he is honest,” I said; ‘he 
overheard a conversation between Masham 
and a friend, in which Masham mentioned 
that Hawkesbury owed him £15.” 

‘« Really,” said Mr. Merrett, “this is 
simost absurd to take such testimony as 
that.” 

‘< It wouldn’t be amiss to see the boy, 
though,” said Mr. Barnacle; ‘‘s great deal 


rather amused, and Mr. Barnacle said, 
‘‘ You're the little shoeblack, are you ?” 

“In corse I are!” 

“And you know this gentleman ?” 

“Yaas; I knows the animal!” 

*‘ And you know Mr. Smith?” 

“What! my governor? He ain't no 
concern of yourn!” retorted the boy, firing 
up a little at this liberty taken with his 
“* governor’s ” name. 

Mr. Barnacle gazed curiously at the 
strange urchin through his spectacles, and 


depends on whether or no Hawkesbury 
owed money to Masham. Where is this boy 


then resumed, in as coaxing a tone as he 
could assume, ‘‘ You know & person called 


to be found?” Masham, do you?” 

“*Oh, I could fetch him at once. I “‘Yaas; I knows ‘im.” 
know where he works,” I said. ““What sort of person is he?” 

**No,” said Mr. Barnacle, “you must «« What sort ? ‘hy, he are a beauty, so 
stay here. Doubleday can go.” And he T tell you!” 


touched the bell. 


** Doubleday,” he said, when that youth 
entered, ‘‘we want you to bring here a 


“Yes; but I mean, whet sort of looking 
man? Is he tall or short 
hair or light ? Would you know iim if you 


Has he dark 


shoeblack.”” maw him?’ 
‘* Yes, sir,” said Doubleday, artlesaly ; “Know him ? Oh no—no fear—I know 
** will any one do?” the beauty!” 


*“No, no,” ssid Mr. Barnacle, ‘‘ the boy 
we wish to see is—where is he, Batchelor?”’ | 
‘*He works at the top of Style Street,” | 


I said ; ‘‘ you will know the place by 
the writing all over the flagstones on 
either side.” 

With this lucid direction Doubleday 
started, and I in the meanwhile was 
left to go on with my usual work. 
Most of the fellows were away at din- 
ner, and Hawkesbury as before was 
invisible, so I had the place pretty 
much to myself, and was spared, for 
time, at any rate, a good deal of un- 
welcome questioning. 

In due time there was a sound of 
scuffing and protest on the stairs out- 
side, and Doubleday reappeared drag- 
ging in Billy. That youthful hero, 
evidently doubting the import of this 
strange summons, was in a highly 
indignant frame of mind at being 
thus hauled along by the mischievous 
Doubleday, who, vouchsafing no ex- 
planation and heeding no protest, 
had simply made a grab at his un- 
lucky young victim, and then led him 
away, box, es, and all, to Hawk 
Street. 


“Do you hear? turn it up, do you hear?” 
» BO OD, 


he cried, as they entered. “ 
bear?” 


“Don’t alarm yourself, Billy,” 


“no one’s going to hurt you.” 


(To be continued.) 


“This cove do—and he are!” 
‘Well, he didn’t mean.. The gentlemen 
you let my arm be—let me go, do you here want to ask you some questions, 
| that’s all.” 


said * 


“Well, what sort of looking man is he?” 
asked Mr, Barnacle. 
“He's a uely bloke with a mug like 


yourn, an 
weskit.” 

“Yes? And what eolour is his 
hair?” 

“* Carrots!” 

That was quite enough. This un- 
romantic portrait corresponded suffi- 
ciently nearly with the description 
already given. 

**Now,” said Mr. Barnacle, ‘ will 
you tell us when you last blacked his 
boots?” 

‘A Toosdy.” 

‘Do you remember whether he 

was alone?” 
n't you arstin’ me questions, 
though!” exclaimed Billy. ‘Of 
corse he ’ad a bloke along of him, 
and, says he, ‘That there parson’s 
son,’ says ’e, ‘is a@ cuttin’ it fat,’ 
says he. ‘He do owe me a fifteen 
pun’,’ says ’e, ‘and ef ’e don’t hand 
it over sharp,’ says he, ‘I'll wake ’im 
up!’ And then—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barnacle; “ that’s 
enough, my man, thank you,” 


a ‘orseshoe pin in ’is 


When Billy had gone, Mr. Merrett 
turned to me and said, ‘‘ Go to your work, 
Batchelor, and tell Doubleday to send 
Hawkesbury here.” 
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Lobeyed, feeling that, after all, as far as 
I was coricerned, the storm had blown 
over. 
Doubleday went to Hawkesbury’s glass 
box and opened the door. ‘ You're 


mn 


wanted, Hawkes—hullo! 


“Where's Hawkesbury?” he inquired | 


of the office generally. 
“« He’s not come back,” said Crow. 
“When did he go out ?” 
“Why, the usual time, to be sure.” 
Doubleday gave a low whistle, and ex- 


This exclamation was caused by the dis- claimed, ‘‘ Bolted!” 


covery that Hawkesbury was not there! 
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bury did not appear again at Hawk Street, 
or the next day, or the next weck, or the 
next month. And when inquiry was made 


tat the rectory, all that could be uscertaincd 
{was that he had left home, and that 
[ not even his father knew where he had 
| gone. 
And 0 it was. That afternoon Hawkes- , 
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CHAPTER XX.—BOY GREEN BEARDS THK LION IN HIS DEN, AND ENDS BY MAKING A DISCOVERY. 


ae Ww there is seven on them,” said boy | adroitly. He took out s handful of copper | that he was a very big gun indeed. About 


Green, lying close behind the bush. 
“Won't I scare ’em jnst. Guess they 
never saw a white man afore.” 


| pice, and showed them and shook them, 
| still laughing as if it weve the best joke in 
| the world. Then he pointed at the fowls, 


the same time he became sensible of some- 
thing else—namely, that he was getting 
exceedingly hungry. 


“Yah! young niggers,” he screamed, | then away seawards to an imaginary ship, | _‘‘I could eat most anything,” he said to 
rushing and extending both arms sky- | then he shook the pice aguin, and grinned himself; ‘but there don’t ecom to be 


wards. ‘‘Yah! yah! does yer mother! from ear to ear, for boy Green’s mouth | nuffin to eat, which is _ill-convenient. 
know you're out? Go and get your hair | was nota smallone. Alas! for those un- | There don’t seem to be no Spiers and Pond 
cut. Yah! yah!” happy hens; round and round the huts , about nowheres, nor no eatin’-houses 0’ no 


Seven little niggers shrieking at the top : they ficd before their pursuers, and boy ; scrts. I guess these white-eyed niggers 
of their seven little voices, boy Green! Green was fain now to laugh in carnest. | eats each other when they fecls a bit 
shricking louder than the lot of them. : In less than five minutes fifteen hens lay | peckish. I feels now as how I could eat 
Seven little niggers flying along the dusty : dead at boy Grcen’s feet. Then boy, oneo’ them fowls raw. Hullo, though! 
road, boy Green in chase of the seven of ; Green counted out fifteen pice (halfpennies) | where are the fowls? The big fellow’s 
thei. Fine fun for boy Green, but those | and banded them over. { bolted, I do declare! And there isn’t a 
seven poor little nigger children had their, ‘Ye can keep the change,” said boy ; perlice officer to be had, and ne’er a beak 
seven little hearts in their seven little; Green. ‘‘I ain’t a hard one to drive a; to take the prisoner afore if there was. 
mouths, as they fled along in front of their : bargain. Well, never mind, I didn't want the fowls. 
torrible white pursuer. Those little niggers; ‘And now,” said the urchin to him- | They saved my life, though. Paid fifteen 
scemed all legs and arms, cyes and mouths, j self, ‘‘there’s nuffin beats check. I must ! pice for °em—sevenpence-halfpenny ! Fool 
with no bodies at all to speak of. They , do summut to make theso niggers respect Bi was, to be sure, when fippence would 

sas * ” : to hat’ 5 ‘ 
took to the woods, s0 did boy Green, and me. We ; | have done! Tilo! what 3 that ! I never 
the seven little niggers never stopped run-' So he went whistling around till he (felt such a delicious smell in my life 
ning until sgfe in their little village of ; found a piece of bamboo rope. With this before!” : 
bamboo huts beneath the shade of the : he deftly tied the dead fowlsallinabunch.| The bcy Green stopped the nigger he 
‘plantains. There parrots and monkeys | Then he singled out the biggest savage in | rode on and began to roll his head—his 


joined the chorus, and cocks and hens lent 
their cacklings to increase the terrible 
hullabaloo. But tall black savages rushed | 
forth from the tents armed with long 
spears, and shields made from the hides of 
buffalo humps, and prepzred to give boy 
Green a warmor reception than ever he 
had had in his life before, or than ever he 
was likely to have again, for there was a 
glitter in those men’s cyes that meant 
mischicf. 

It suddenly occurred to boy Green that 
he had carried his joke just a little too far. 
Only he was not quite such a fool as to run 
away, although at that moment he would 
have given the teeth out of his head to be 
back once more in the flour-barrel on board 
the dhow, with no more terrible com- 
papnions than cockroaches, and picking 
away at that old ham-bone. If he ran he 
knew those spears would fly after him thick 
and fast, aud then—! Why, then boy 
Green would drop out of this story, they 
would bury him in the sand, and grow 
curry over bim. Boy Green forced a laugh. 
Boy Green knew what he was about; he 
laughed and laughed and roared and 
laughed. He knew those savages wouldn’t 
kill him so long as he laughed, and at long 
last every one of them was obliged to laugh 
too, and the little ones all came back, and 
they laughed, and such a chorus of laugh- 
ing was probably never before heard in the 
suburbs of Lamoo. Finally all the little 
nigger boys and girls and all those spear- 
armed men, joined hands and danced and 
yelled around the boy Green.* 

Well, boy Green had gained a point: 
he had saved his life, but he knew he must 
also effect his escape. He did it very 


* Ridiculous though this scene may appear vs 6 
readers, everything actually occurred as described. 
tle loy Green is himself a sketch from the life. 


the crowd, an immense ogre-looking, pock- | own head. not the nigger’s—round aud 
pitted, onc-eyed fellow, and pitching the | round in the air, the better to inhale the 
rope over his neck, coolly deprived him, delicious perfume. ‘‘ Wherever is it coming 


gently but firmly, of his spear and shield. 

“Ye don’t want this toothpick,” he 
; said, ‘‘nor this old pot-lid either. Carry 
these fowls, and I'll give ye another coin. 
Another sixpence!” shouted boy Green in 
the fellow’s ear, as if shouting would make 
| him understand. But lo! that savage was 
| cowed by this impudent boy, and looked 

as like an overgrown baby as it is possible 
for a savage to look. 80, boy Green lead- 
ing the way singing, the fellow with the 
| string cf fowls following, and the other 
| natives bringing up the rear, they left the 
forest and got back to the road. 

As boy Green neared the town, or city, 
the crowd about him got larger, and by 
the time he found himself in the strects it 
‘ probably numbered many hundreds. But 
| Poy Green was now in what he considered 
, fine form, and although the beings that 
: gurrounded him were about as motley and 
. dangerous-looking as savages well could 
‘be, he was nothing daunted. If his feel- 
. ings were to be analysed, perhaps, down at 
i the very bottom of his heart, a little doubt 
| might have been found lurking, that he 
was not quite safe from the danger of 
| having his ears cut off and handed round, 
| or his nose slit open; but he knew, at all 
; events, that there was no good showing 


' fear. And when he caught another gigantic | 


| Indian and mounted on his shoulders and 
| waved his cap, and once more intimated 
| that there was not the remotest chance of 
Britons ever becoming elaves, he com- 
pletely subdued and captivated his hearers. 
To be sure, they did not understand a word 
he said, but that was nothing ; they yelled 
and shouted and waved their spears just 
the same, and boy Green began to think 


|from, I wonder? From that balcony, 
1 eh?”—sniff, sniff, sniff—‘‘ yes, I’m sure 
| it is’ —sniff, eniff—‘‘ and it’s curry, too! 
Oh, I’m s0 fond of curry!” 

; As he spoke he unceremoniously whecled 
| his ‘‘ nigger-horsc,” as he called the savage 
| he rode, round by the ear till he faced the 
j house. Then he stood right up on his 
; shoulder till he could see in over the bal- 
,cony, whence the smell of the curry 
emanated, There he beheld a beautiful 
room, furnished Arab fasbion, apparently 
all curtains and crystal, rich maitings on 
the floor, rich lounges around it, and a 
punkah depending from the roof, kept in 
motion by invisible hands, to cool the 
apartment. But what riveted boy Green’s 
attention most was the low table in the 
centre, on which, amid coloured glasses 
and vases and flowers, stood a banquct so 
inviting, so delicious to eye and nose, that 
this cheeky boy at once concluded he must 
have got into very good quarters indecd. 

“*Ho, ho!” he said; ‘all ready, is it? 
| Guests hain’t arrived yet. Well, here comes 
| number one. As for you, old nigger-horse, 
I don’t vant yer services any longer, 60 
go!” 

Boy Green had got clear hold of the 
| balcony now, and just as he did so he lifted 
| one leg and administered to his horse a kick 

that sent him sprawling on his back. 

“‘ Good-bye, ye beauties!” he said, ad- 
dressing the yelling but laughing mob from 
his coign of vantage. ‘I adwises yc all 
to go quictly ’ome for fear of the sun spilin’ 
yer complexions! Good-bye; ’member nic 
to the old people. I’se going to dine in 
here. Bye-bye!” and, kissing bis hand to 
the spcar-armed savages, boy Green grace- 
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fully retired to what he called ‘the privacy 
| of his partment.” 

“Scrumptious!” he exclaimed, eyeing 
the table all over. ‘‘ First course fish ; 
«cond, curried rats or summut and riee; 
third course, curried something else and 
more rice. Fixings: yams and sweet 
potatoes, all ’ot. Dessert: pineapples and 
guavas. Wy, I do declare they must have 
been an hexpecting of me. Hullo! who 
have we here 2”? 

As he spoke ho pulled out of a corner an 
exceedingly small and excessively black 
litle naked nigger boy. He held this 
frightened, round-eyed urchin sloft—he 
did not weigh apparently more than an 
ordinary-sized Patagonian rabbit. 

“Ho, ho!” said the boy Green, re- 
placing him again in his corner. ‘‘ Yer a 
keepin’ of the punkah moving, are ye? 
Well, do yer duty and ye won't be touched. 
1 likes. @ good little boy, but I eats bad 
‘uns!” 

After making a face or two that would 
bsve made the unhappy little nigger boy 
get inside his boote with fright if he had 
hsd any boots on, our young sailor settled 
himself down at the table and applied him- 
self vigorously to the operation of making 
ahearty meal. 

“That fish,” he suid to himself, but 
speaking aloud, ‘‘is truly excellent. The 
dash of garlic in the melted butter is per- 
fection saucified. ‘Anotber slice, Mr. 
Green.’ ‘Thanks, I think I will.’ ‘Try 
that sherbet, Mr. Green; it is iced, and 
I'm sure you are rather tired after your 
long ride.” ‘ Well, I do feel a little tired, 
juts leetle. Yes, the flavour of this 
sherbet surpasses anything ever I tasted | 
before; forgive me if I seem to make too | 
free with it.’ ‘Make yourself quite at | 
home, Mr. Green. Help yourself to a! 
little more curry.’ ‘Thanks, I guess I 
will, bat I mustn't forget to leave a place 
for some o’ those guavas, and maybe about 
shalfo’ one o’ them pineapples.’ ‘ Good 
health, Mr. Green. Glad to make your 
aqusintance.’ ‘Same to you, and many 
0 them.’ 

“Well, I do declare,” said a rough voice 
close behind him and in good plain English. 
“I've seen cheek and impudence before in 
many ways in my time, but this beats 
everything.” 

Before boy Green had time to reply he 
was seized by the back of the neck with a 
fist that gripped him like an iron vice, and 
held fast. 

“What do you think of yourself, eh?” 
said the voice. 

“TH tell you what I think o’ you ina 
minute, old cockaloram, if ye den’t quit 
shold o’ my neck. What do you mean, 
cht D'ye know that excitement spiles | 
digestion, and I ain’t half done dinner yet ? | 

ere now, ye don’t know who ye have 
the honour o’ hentertainin’, else you’d be 
down on yer knees and beggin’ for your 

fe in a minute.” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” roared the voice, let- 
ting go his hold and permitting boy Green 
to look round. 

There stood a tall. brown-bearded, red- 
faced Arab, in gilded turban, cloak of 
camel's hair, with jewelled sword-belt, 
‘eabbard, and pistols. 

“There's nothing like cheek, when it’s 
well carried out,” said this burly Arab. 

“Them'’s my sentiments to a T,” cried 
boyGreen. ‘‘ Shake hands, old chap. Now 
Idon’t mind ye sittin’ down free-and-casy 

and having a bit o’ dinner with me. 
You' ll find that curry really excellent. I’m 
araid the fish is cold, though.” 


‘How did you get in here?” said the 
Arab. 

“By the window,” said boy Green, 
with his mouth full; ‘how did yerself?” 

* D’ye know,” said the Arab, ‘‘ I’ve half 
& mind even now to cut your head off?” 

** Better that,” replied boy Greon, ‘‘than 
if you had a whole mind to cut the half o’ 
my head off. But sit down, don’t stand 
on ceremony. ’Ow is the old lady, eh?” 

Very simple words these iast, and impu- 
dent enough the inquiry. Boy Green did 
not mind that a bit. But he was very 
much surprised indeed to witness the effect 
they had upon the stalwazt form that stood 
before him. : 

“Boy,” he gasped, ‘‘is it possible you 
know me?” 

“Never clapped eyes on yer in my life 
afore,” was boy Green’s reply, ‘‘but ye 
don’t seen ’arf a bad sort.” 

“Then, why that allusion to—to my 
mother ?” 

“Just to be friendly like. Dessay she’s 
a wery deservin’ old creachure as far as 
mothers go. Sit down. Ye're a fidgetin’ 
o’ me. Idikes peas with my meals, as the 
pigeon said. Ye looks to me like a forty- 
second Highlander that had swapped togs 
with a scare-the-crow. Sit down; curry’s 
cold.” 

‘‘What’s your name?” said the tall 


stranger. 
‘Boy Green. What’s yourn?” 
“ Archibald Weir!” 


““ Whew—ew-—ew!” whistled boy Green, 
starting up from the table and looking at 
the figure before him. ‘‘Whew! Vy, sir, 
you're one o’ the customers as the hexpiedi- 
tion was got up to goto the relief o’. You're 
a slave, you are—or ye ought to be— 
somewheres in the ‘terior of Afriker. Ye 
ought to be there now, I tell ye, and it 
ain't fair to the hexpiedition that ye ain’t. 
Ye sees before ye, sir, the medical 
officer in charge o’ that hexpiedition. Dr. 
Green, air, at your service.” 

“You're a bright youth,” replied Weir, 
“ bright youth indeed.” 

Then ha threw himself on a lounge, and 
for a time seemed lost in thought. 

This was a shining hour for boy Green, 
and he duly improved it by renewing his 
attack on the viands before him. 

*«« When did this expedition start ?” asked 
Weir. 

“This morning.” 

“Ha! and from here?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Tve been hunting, and so missed see- 
ing them.” 

“Have you now?” said that cheeky 
boy. ‘*Hope ye shot summut for break- 
fast to-morrow. But I say, suppose ye 
order lights. Carn’t ye see its gettin’ dark ? 
I can hardly find the way to my mouth. 
T'll sleep here to-night if ye can make me 
pretty comfortable, and join the hex-pie- 
dition to-morrow —arter breakfast, in 
course. Probably I shall pay a visit to 
the sultan before I start. D'ye think he'd 
be glad to see me ?” 

“T think,” said Weir, ‘it is very pro- 
bable you’ll come back with your head 
under your arm.” 

‘Well then, I'll thin it over first,” said 
boy Green. 

“You'd better,” said Weir, smiling 
grimly. ‘ Make yourself at home here to- 
night, anyhow.” 

“ Boy,” said Weir, after a pause, ‘‘ have 
you @ mother?” 

“‘Not much,” said boy Green. 

“Ah, lad!” continued Weir, speaking 
morc to himself, as it were, than to his un- 


invited guest, ‘‘I had; and my prayers for 
many and many a long year have been 
that I may return once more to my own 
country and get her blessing ere she closes 
her dear eyes in death. How she loved 
me, lad! But how ill I requited her for 
all the love she bore me. I scorned her, I 
fled, I fear I broke her heart. I heard 
since then only once about her. They told 
me she had gone mad, that sho lived all 
by herself on a wild moor in Scotland, 
that her little house was haunted, and she 
herself known but to be feared in all the 
country round. But she taught me when 
a boy to pray; and in my manhood, in 
my bondage, a slave to savages in this 
dark continent, with tears in my eyes and 
wildest grief in my heart, I turned to Him 

at last, and He has set me free.” 
“Well,” said boy Green, ‘‘I’m glad to 
see ye. And if it’s any comfort for hd to 
ow 


know, your mother is still alive: I 
that for certain.” 

“Comfort?” cried Weir, seizing boy 
Green by the hand. ‘God’s blessing on 
you, lad; you have made me the happiest 
man in thé world.” 

It occurred to the boy Green next morn- 
ing to go alone to the encampment of the 
expedition ; he wanted to make his peace, 
and if he went with good news he rightly 
judged this would not be difficult to do. 

He found the fires still smouldering, and 
a hungry crowd of Somali sav: around 
them, picking up whatever they could 
find, but his people were gone. So boy 
Green made the best of his way back to 
the house where he had found poor Daft 
Jcan's son. 

‘It’s a kind o’ wexing,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ but it’s one o’ those things as can’t 


be beled.) 

As he mused thus he was passing the 
palace of the sultan, and a thought struck 
this bold boy Green, which he proceeded 
forthwith to put into action. He marched 
straight up the steps and confronted the 
officer on Buty. 

“Good morning,” said boy Green. 
“‘You don’t know me. But don’t apolo- 
gise. I’ve come to see your master, tbe 
sultan, on most important business; I ain’t 
got my card-case, but that don’t signify. 
Givo the sultan that.” 

He presented the officer with an old en- 
velope as he spoke, 

‘See sultan? You?” said the gaily- 
dressed official, whose English was of 


Sorry sae 

“Certainly,” said boy Green. ‘An’ 
‘ou look bright about it too, and maybe 

in say a word in your favour.” 

“Sultan sleep,” said the officer, ‘no 
can see you.” 

“What!” cried boy Green, drawing 
himself up. ‘‘ Not see me. Sir, I’m Dr. 
Green, of ber British Majesty’s service. If 
you don’t go at once and deliver my 
message, the Queen might send a ship and 
blow this old barn about your ears. Now 
then, will you go?” 

There is no saying how matters would 
have ended, had the sultan and his re- 
tinue at that moment not happened to have 
come forth. Seeing a sailor in English 
uniform he at once ordered him to be 
brought before him, and proceeded to 
question him. 

Not a bit abashed, boy Green told his 
highness that he desired private audience 
of him. Behold that cheeky youngster 
then, fifteen minutes after this te, 
squatted ona scarlet cushion in the pre- 
sence of royalty, and eating mangoes with 
the air of @ prince.) The-sultan aud tw> 
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of his intimate friends were listening 
amused] y by meane of the interpreter to 
the boy’s discourse, and he certainly did 


not neglect to enlarge on the subject of ; 


the greatness of the British Empire, or 
rather of that happy combination the 
British Empire plus boy Green, and from 
a)l he said—if the sultan believed him—he 
must have concluded that the British 
Empire was nothing at all without boy 
Green, and that it would speedily go to 


wreck and ruin if boy Green ceased to | 


exist. 

After about an hour of this pleasant 
confab, 

“Well, sir,” said the sultan, ‘‘ there is 
one remark I must make.” 

‘Out vith it, sultan,” said boy Green, 
‘you're an older man than me, but never 
be shy.” 

‘Twas going to say,” said the sultan, 
smiling, ‘‘that you blow your own trumpet 
very well.” 

“Cause vy?” replied boy Green, when 
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the sultan’s words were interpreted to him 
—‘*’cause vy? Who vould blow the boy 
Green's trumpet if he didn’t blow it his 
little self? It strikes me, sir, that tbat 
is the correct way of lookin’ at the mat- 
ter. 

“Well, you have amused us so much,” 
said the sultan, ‘‘that we really cannot 
refuse you the escort you ask for. Twenty 
of our best soldiers shall therefore conduct 
you to your people.” 

Boy Green jumped up. ‘I ain't usually 
impulsive,” he said, ‘‘and you'll ’skuse me 
j for shaking ‘ands with you. But, Mr. 
Sultan, you are a brick, sir, and nuffin 
else; and you're about to confer a favour 
not on boy Green only, not on the Queen 
of England only, but, sir, on the whole 
boundless British Empire! And I takes ! 
leave o’ ye, sultan, with the tenderest! 
feelings o’ gratitude in my buzzom, and 
I’m sure ye won’t mind me takin’ a few 
° fees ’ere mangoes in my pocket, will 
yer 


“a 


“Fine Fun for Boy Green.” 


It is time for us now to follow t 

footsteps of Stanley O'Grahame and | 
y- 

Plies was 8 good traveller. | 
determined not to be followed, and | 
hardly left trail enough behind him for : 
Apache Indian to puzzle out. For two 
three days he led the expedition over : 
arid desert, where hardly a green thi 
grew—where, saving the tents, there w 
no shelter from the burning midday su 
They then struck the river; the boats we 
put together, and they embarked. If t 
desert told no tale, the river would | 
doubly silent as to their route, and unlc 
some wandering savage met them a! 
bore the news to boy Green, Archie Wei 
and the soldiers the sultan had lent ther 
there was a likelihood of their never beit 
followed up at all. 


Three ys on the river, then th 
landed in and marched more direct! 
into the interior. And so for days at 


days they journeyed on, ar 
ever as they went the scen 
grew wilder and more 
mantic, and the dangers th 
had to encounter greater a 
greater; for now by unig! 
sentries had to redouble thi 
vigilance, for howl of hy: 
bark of jackal, and the 
and terrible. bass of the lion 
roar resounded from forest 
jungle and mingled fearf 
with the dreams of the sle 

in the tent. 

(To be continued.) 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 


By R. M. Batantyyz, 


Author of ‘‘The Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles with the Sea,” ete, 


\ee edge of a small 
plain, or bit of prairie 
land) that shone like a jewel 
in a setting of bush-clad 
tills, dwelt the tribe of 
uutives who owned Unaco 
4s their chief. 

Tt was a lovely spot, in 
ue of the most secluded 
potions of the Sawback 
range, far removed at that 
time from the evil presence 
of the gold-diggers, though 
pe and then an adven- 
rows “‘ prospector” would 
‘oake fee to these re- 
note solitudes in quest of 
the precious metal. Up to 
that time those -prospectors 
met with nothing to reward them for 
t pains, save the gratification to be 
ved from fresh mountain air and beau- 
tiful scenery. 

It required three days of steady travel- 
ling to enable the chief and his party to 
nach the wigwams of the tribe. The sun 
Was just setting, on the evening of the 
third day, when they passed out of a nar- 
tow defile and came in sight of the Indian 
Village, 

“It seems to me, Paul,” remarked Fred 
Westly, as they halted to take a brief sur- 


CHAPTER XY. 


“A beautiful antelope bounded into an open space.” 


vey of the scene, ‘‘that these Indians have | 


found an admirable spot on which to lead 
a peaceful life, for the region is too high 


attempt to prove the truth of what you 


| say,” suggested Fred. 


“They will certainly attempt it,” re- 


and difficult of access to tempt many gold- | turned Paul, ‘‘ but they are not what I call 


hunters, and the approaches to it could be 
easily defended by a handful of resolute 
men.” 

“That is true,” replied Paul Bevan, as 
they continued on their way. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, it would not be very difficult for a few 
resolute men to surprise and capture the 
place.” 


“* Perchance Stalker and his villains may | 


resolute men. Scoundrels are seldom 
blessed wi’ much resolution, an’ they’re 
never heartily united.” 

“What makes you fecl so sure that they 
will follow us up, Paul ?” 

“The fact that my enemy has followed 
me like a bloodhound for, six years,” an- 
swered Bevan, with a frown. 

“Ts it touching too “nich cn privat 
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matters to ask why he is your enemy, and 
why so vindictive?” 

‘‘The reason is simple enough. Buxley 
hates me, and would kill me if he could. 
Indeed, I’m half afraid that he will manage 
it at last, for I’ve promised my little gal 
that I won't kill him ’cept in self-defence, 
aw’ of course if I don’t kill him he’s pretty 
sure to kill me.” 

“Does Betty know why this man perse- 
cutes you so?” 

“‘No—sho don’t.” 

As it was evident, both from his replies 
and manner, that Bevan did not mean to 
be communicative on the subject, Fred 
forebore to ask more questions about it. 

‘Bo you think Unaco may be depended 
on?” he asked, by way of changing the 
subject. 

“Ay, surely. You may depend on it 
that the Almighty made all men pretty 
much alike as regards their feelin’s. The 
civilised people an’ the Redakins ain’t so 
different as somo folk scem to think. They 
can both of ’em love an’ hate pretty stiffly, 
an’ they are both able to feel an’ show gra- 
titude as well as the reverse—also, they're 
pretty equal in the matter of revenge.” 

“But don’t we find,” said Fred, ‘‘ that 
among Christians revenge is pretty much 
held in check?” 

‘Among Christians—ay,” replied Bevan; 
“but white men ain’t always Christians, 
any more than Red men are always devils. 
Seems to me it’s six 0’ one an’ half a dozen 
o’ the other. Moreover, when the mis- 
sionaries git among the Redskins, some of 
’em turns Christians an’ some hypocrites— 
just the same as white men. What Unaco 
is, in the matter o’ Christianity, it’s not for 
me to say, for I don’t know; but from 
what I do know, from hearsay, of his cha- 
racter, I’m sartin sure that he’s a good man 
and true, an’ for that little bit of sarvice I 
did to his poor boy he’d give me his lifo if 
need be.” 

“Nevertheless, I can’t help thinking 
that we might have returned to Simpson’s 
Gully, and taken the risk of meeting with 
Stalker,” said Fred. 

‘Ha! that’s because you don’t know 
him,” returned Bevan. ‘‘If he had met 
with his blackguards soon after leaving us, 
he'd have overtook us by thistime. Any 
way, he’s sure to send scouts all round and 
follow up the trail as soon as he can.”” 

“But think what a trial this rough 
journey has been to poor Tom Brixton,” 
said Fred. 

“No doubt,” returned Paul; ‘but 
haven't we got him on Tolly’s pony to-day ? 
and isn’t that a sign he’s better? An’ would 
you have had ime risk Betty fallin’ into the 
hands o’ Buxley ?” 

Paul looked at his companion as if this 
were an unanswerable argument, and Fred 
admitted that it was. 

“* Besides,” he went on, “‘it will be a 
pleasant little visit, this, to a friendly tribe 
o’ Injins, an’ we may chance to fall in wi’ 
gold, who knows? An’ when the ugl 
thieves do succeed in findin’ us, we 81 
have the help o’ the Redskins, who are not 
bad fighters when their cause is a good ’un 
an’ their wigwams are in danger.” 

“It may be so, Paul. However, right 
or wrong, here we are, and a most charm- 
ing spot it is, the nearer we draw towards 
it.’ 

As Fred spoke, Betty Bevan, who rode 
‘n advance, reined in her horse, which, by 
the way, had become much more‘docile in 
her hands, and waited till her father over- 
took her. 

“Is it not like paradise, father ?” 


“Not havin’ been to paradise, dear, I 
can't exactly say,” returned her matter-of- 
fact sire. 

‘Oh, I say, ain’t it splendatious !” said 
Tolly Trevor, coming up at the moment, 
and expressing Betty’s idea in somewhat 
different phraseology ; ‘‘ just look at the 
lake—like a lookin’-glass, with every wig- 
wam pictur’d upside down, so clear that a 
feller can’t well say which is which. An’ 
the canoes in the same way, bottom to 
bottom, Redskins above and Redskins be- 
low. Hallo! I say, what’s that?” 

The excited lad pointed, as he spake, to 
the bushes, where a violent motion and 
crashing sound told of some animal dis- 
turbed in its lair. Next moment a beauti- 
ful little antelope bounded into an open 
space, and stopped to cast a bewildered 
gaze for ono moment on the intruders. 

That pause proved fatal. A concealed 
hunter seized his opportunity; a eha 
crack was heard, and the animal fell d 
where it stood, shot through the head. 

“Poor, poor creature!” exclaimed the 
tender-hearted Betty. 

“Not a bad supper for somebody,” re- 
marked her practical father. 

As he spoke the bushes parted at the 
other side of the open space, and the man 
who had fired the shot appeared. 

He was a tall and spare, but evidently 
powerful fellow. As he advanced towards 
our travellers they could see that he was 
not a son of tha svil, but a white man—at 
least as regards blood, though his face, 
hands, neck, and bared bosom had been 
tanned by exposure to as red a brown as 
that of any Indian. 

‘‘He’s a trapper,” exclaimed Tolly, as 
the man drew nearer, enabling them to 
perceive that he was middle-aged and of a 
rather slow and deliberate tempcrament, 
with a sedate expression on his rugged 
countenance. 

“ Ay. he looks like one o’ these wanderin’ 
chaps,” said Bevan, ‘‘ that seem to be fond 
of a life o’ solitude in the wilderness. I’ve 
knowed a few of ’cm. Queer customers 
some, that stick at nothin’ when their 
blood ’s up; though I have met wi’ one or 
two that desarved an easier life, an’ more 
o’ this world’s goods. But most of ’em 
prefer to hunt for their daily victuals, an’ 
on’y come down to the settlements when 
they run out o’ powder an’ lead, or want 
to sell their furs. Hallo! Why. Tolly, 
boy, it is—yes! Ido believe it’s Mahog- 
any Drake himself!” 

Tolly did not reply, for he bad run 
eagerly forward to meet the trapper, 
having already recognised him. 

‘(His name is a strange one,” remarked 
Fred Westly, gazing steadily at the man as 
he anproached. 

“Drake is his right name,” explained 
Bevan, ‘an’ Mahogany is a handle some 
fellers gave him ’cause he’s so much tanned 
wi’ the sun. He’s one o’ the right sort, 
let me tell ye. None o’ your boastin’, 
bustin’ critters, like Gashford, but a quiet, 
thinkin’ man, as is ready to tackle any 
subject a’most in the univarse, but can hold 
his tongue till it’s time to speak. He can 
hold his own, too, wi’ man or beast. Ain’t 
he friendly wi’ little Tolly Trevor? He'll 
shake his arm out o’ the socket if he don’t 
take care. I'll have to go to the rescue.” 

In a few seconds Paul Bevan was having 
his own arm almost dislocated by the 
friendly shake of the trapper’s hand, for, 
although fond of solitude, Mahogany 
Drake was also fond of human beings, and 
especially of old friends. 

‘Glad te see you, gentlemen,” he said, 


in a low, soft voice, when introduced by 
Paul to the travellers. At the same time 
he gave a friendly little nod to Unaco, thus 
indicating that with the Indian chief he 
was already acquainted. 

“Well, Drake,” said Bevan, after the 
first greetings were over, ‘‘ all right at the 
camp down there ?” 

“* All well,” he replied, ‘and the Leap- 
ing Buck quite recovered.” 

He cast a quiet glance at the Indian 
chief as be spoke, for the Leaping Buck 
was Unaco’s little son, who had been ailing 
when his father left his village a fow weeks 
before. 

“No sign o’ gold-seekers yet?” asked 
Paul. 

‘* None—’cept one lot that ranged about 
the hills for a few days, but they seemed 
to know nothin’. Sartinly they found 
nothin’, an’ went away disgusted.” 

The trapper indulged in a quiet chuckle 
as he said this. 

‘‘ What are ye larfin’ at?” asked Paul. 

* At the gold-seekers,” replied Drake. 

‘What was the matter wi’ ’em ?”’ asked 
Tolly. 

“Not much, iad, only they was blind, 
and also ill of a strong appetite.”’ 

““Ye was always fond o’ 
riddles,” said Paul. ‘ What 
Mahogany?” 

‘‘I mean that though there ain’t much 
gold in these hills, maybe, what little therc 
was the seekers couldn't see, though they 
was walkin’ over it, an’ they was so blint 
they couldn’t hit what they fired at, 9 
their appetites was stronger than was coni- 
fortable. I do believe they'd have starved 
if I hadn't killed a buck for them.” 

During this conversation Paddy Flinders 
had been listening attentively and in 
silence. He now eidled up to Tom Brixton. 
who, although bestriding Tolly's pony. 
seemed ill able to travel. 

“D’ye hear what the trapper rays, 
Muster Brixton ?” 

“‘Yes, Paddy, what then?” 

“Och! I only thought to cheer you up 
a bit by p’iutin’ out that he says there's 
goold hereabouts.”” 

“T’m glad-for your sake and Fred's,” 
returned Tom, with a faint smile, ‘but it 
matters little to me; I feel that my days 
are numbered.” 

“* Ah! then, sor, don’t spake like that,” 
returned Flinders, with a woe-begone ex- 
pression on his countenance. ‘* Sure, it’s 
in the dumps ye are, an’ no occasion for 
that same. Isn't Miss—” 

The Irishman paused. He had it in his 
heart to say, ‘‘Isn’t Miss Betty smilin’ 
ye lila one o'clock?” but, never yet having 
ventured even # hint on that subject tc 
Tom, an innate feeling of delicacy restrained 
him. Ans the chief who led the party gave 
the signal to move on at that moment it 
was unneceseary for him to finish the 
sentence. 

The Indian village, which was merely s 
cluster of tents made of deerskins stretched 
on poles, was now plainly visible from the 
commanding ridge along which the party 
travelled. It occupied a piece of green 
level land on the margin of the lake before 
referred to, and, with its background of 
crag and woodland and its distance of 
jagged purple hills, formed as lovely 8 
prospect as the eye of man could dwell 
upon. 

The distance of the party from it ren- 
dered every sound that floated towards 
them soft and musical. Even the barking 
of the dogs and the shouting of the little 
Redskins..at.play oame up to them ins 
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nellow, almost peaceful, tone. To the 
ight of the village lay a swamp, from out 
»f which arose the sweet and plaintive cries 
of innumerable gulls, plovers, and other 
vild-fowl, mingled with the trumpeting of 
zeese and the quacking of ducks, many of 
vhich were flying to and fro over the 
slass-like lake, while others were induiging 
n ‘pquatic gambols among the reeds and 
edges. 

After they had descended the hill-side 
xy @ zigzag path, and reached the plain 
velow, they obtained a nearer view of the 
minently joyful scene, the sound of the 
vild-fowl became more shrill, and the 
aughter of the children moze boisterous. 
\ number of the latter who had observed 
he approaching party were seen hurryin, 
wanda them Sth eager haste, led by g 
ittle lad, who bounded and leaped as if 
vild with excitement. This was Unaco's 
ittle son, Leaping Buck, who had recog- 
iised the well-known figure of his siro a 
ong way off and ran to meet him. 

On reaching him the boy sprang like an 
mtelope into his father’s arms and seized 
iim round the neck, while others crowded 
‘ound tho gaunt trapper and grasped his 
ands and legs affectionately. A fow of the 
dider boys and girls stood still somewhat 
shyly, and gazed in silence at the strangers, 
ospecially at Betty, whom thoy evidently 
‘egarded as 8 superior order of being —per- 
aps an angel—in which opinion they were 
indoubtedly backed by Tom Brixton. 

After embracing his father, Leaping Buck 
recognised Paul Bevan as the man who 
iad been so kind to him and his brother 
Iswego at the time when the latter got his 
leath-fall over the precipice. With a 
shout of joyful surprise he ran to him, and, 
we need scarcely add, was warmly received 
oy the kindly back woodsman. 

“T cannot help thinking,” remarked 
Betty to Tom, as they gazed on the plea- 
tant meeting, ‘that God must have some 
way of revealing the Spirit of Jesus to 
shese Indians that we Christians know not 
Of” 

“Tt is strange,” replicd Tom, ‘ that the 
same thought has occurred to me more 
chan once of late, when observing the cha- 
‘actor and listening to the sentiments of 
Jnaco. And I have also been puzzled 
vith this thought—if God has some method 
of revealing Christ to the heathen that we 
snow not of, why are Christians so anxious 
.o send the Gospel to the heathen ?” 

‘“‘That thought has never occurred to 
ne,” replied Betty, ‘because our reason 


er going forth to preach the Gospel to the , 


1eathen is the simple one that God com- 
nands us to do so. Yet it seems to me 
juite consistent with that command that 
3od_may have othor ways and methods of 
naking His truth known to men, but this 
veing a mere speculation does not free us 
rom our simple duty.” * 


“‘Youare right. Perhaps I am too fond 
of reasoning and speculating,” answered 
Tom. 


‘Nay, that you are not,” rejoined tho 
sirl, quickly ; ‘‘ it seems to me that to rea- 
on and speculate is an important part of 
he duty of man, and cannot but be right, 
o long as it does not lead to disobedience. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
»wn mind,’ is our title from God to think 
ully and freely; but ‘go ye into all the 
vorld and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ure,’ is a command so plain and peremp- 
ory that it does not admit of speculative 
jection.” 

“Why, Betty, I had no idea you were 
uch a reasoner!” said Tom, with a look of 


surprise. ‘‘Surely it is not your father 
who has taught you to think thus?” 

‘*T have had no teacher, at least of late 
years, but the Bible,” replied the girl, 

lushing deeply at having been od t to 
speak so freely on a subject about which 
she was usually reticent. ‘‘But see,” sho 
added, hastily, giving a shake to the reins 
of her horse, ‘‘ we have been left behind. 
The chief has already reached his village. 
Let us push on.” 

The obstinate horse went off at an accom- 
modating amble under the sweet sway of 
gentleness, while the obedient pony fol- 
lowed at a brisk trot which nearly shook 
all the little strength that Tom Brixton 
possessed out of his wasted frame. 

The manner in which Unaco was reccived 
by the people of his tribe, young and old, 
showed clearly that he was well beloved by 
them; and the hospitality with which the 
visitors were welcomed was_ intensified 
when it was made known that Paul Bevan 
was the man who had shown kindness to 
their chief’s son Oswego in his last hours. 
Indeed, the influence which an Indian chief 
can have on the manners and habits of his 
people was well exemplified by this small 
and isolated tribe, for there was a pervad- 
ing tone of contentment and goodwill 
among them which was one of Unaco’s 
most obvious characteristics. Truthfulness, 
also, and justice were more or less mani- 
fested by them. Even the children seemed 
to be free from disputation; for, although 
there were of course differences of opinion 
durin, 1 games, these differences were usually 
settled without quarrelling, and the noise, 
of which there was abundance, was the 
result of gleeful shouts or merry laughter. 
They seemed, in short, to be a happy com- 
munity, the various members of which had 
learned—to a large extent from their chief 
—‘thow good a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 

A tent was provided ; for Bevan, Flinders, 
and Tolly Trevor near to the wigwam of 
Unaco, with a separate little one for the 
special use of the Rose of Oregon. Not far 
from these another tent was erected for Fred 
and his invalid friend Tom Brixton. As 
for Mahogany Drake, that lanky, lantern- 
jawed individual encamped under a neigh- 

ouring pine-tree in quiet contempt of any 
more luxurious covering. 

But, although the solitary wanderer of 
the western wilderness thus elected to 
encamp by himself, he was by no meavs 
permitted to enjoy privacy, for during the 
whole evening and greater part of that 
night his camp-fire was surrounded by an 
admiring crowd of boys, and not a few 
girls, who listened in open-eyed-and- 
mouthed attention to his thrilling tales of 
adventure, giving vent now and then to a 
‘‘waugh!” or a “ho!” of surprise at some 
telling point in the narrative, or letting fly 
sudden volleys of laughter at some humor- 
ous incident, to the amazement, no doubt, 
of the neighbouring bucks and bears and 
wild fowl. 

“Tom,” said Fred that night, as he sat 
by the couch of his friend, ‘‘ we shall have 
to stay here some weeks, I suspect, until 
you get strong enough to travel, and, to 
say truth, the prospect isa pleasant as well 
as an unexpected one, for we have fallen 
amongst amiable natives.” 

“True, Fred. Nevertheless I shall leave 
the moment my strength permits—that 
is, if health be restored to me—and I shall 
leave it by myself.” 

“Why, Tom, what do you mean ?” 

“I mean exactly what I say. Dear 


Fred,” answered the sick man, feobly 


grasping his friend’s hand, ‘I fecl that it 
is my duty to get away from all who have 
ever known me, and begin a new career of 
honesty, God permitting. I will not re- 
main with the character of a thief stamped 
upon me to be a drag round your neck, 
and I have made up my mind no longer to 
persecute dear Betty Bevan with the offer of 
a dishonest and dishonoured hand. In my 
insolent folly I had once thought her some- 
what below me in station. I now know 
that she is far above me in every way, and 
also beyond me.” 

“Tom, my dear boy,” returned Fred, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you are getting weak. It is 
evident that they have delayed supper too 
long. Try to sleep now, and I’ll go aud 
see why Tolly has not brought it.” 

So saying, Fred Westly left the tent and 
went off in quest of his little friend. 

(To be continued.) 


HORACE FOR BOYS. 
Boox I. 
Ad Sodales. 


CARMEN 37. 


Fit up your tumblers! fill them to the Lrim, 
Cut gladsome capers every mother’s son, 

And thank your Inck and Rivers, for to him 
We owe it that our football match we won. 


This cake, by far the biggest in the place, 
Has never felt till now the cruel knife, 

To touch it would have brought to us disgrace 
Unless we had been victors in the strife. 


We taught tho village louts they cannot lick 
‘The school fifteen, we smashed them into bits ; 

In vain each charge, in vain each furious kick, 
Our fellows simply knocked them into fits. 


Yet little Jones, the captain of their team, 
Played manfully, but no one backed him up ; 
His passing and his dodging were supreme 
And worthy to have won the challenge cup. 


When his exhausted half-backs left the ficld, 
Alone our furious onsct did he meet ; 

And when by force of numbers made to yield, 
N_ without honour did he bear defeat ! 


Book I. Carmen 88. 
Ad Puerun (to a@ Fag.) 


(Bhar youngster, don’t you stop to wash 
Before you tap that ginger-beer ; 

I think such ceremony bosb, 
At any rate it won't do here. 


No! never mind your coat! Shirt sleeves 
Look more like work for you ; whilst I 
Beneath the elm-tree’s shady leaves 
In hoppy idleness will lie. 


6 


ae 


through deep snowdrifts in which we floundered 


Oo 
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THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 


OR, RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES 


ML 
(Continued from page £97.) 


YMING back to | that after more than two hours’ hard walking, 
our record, | with little or nothing to carry, we had barely 
we note that , accomplished one mile! Shortly before noon a 
on the 12th, halt was called, the artificial borizon set ap, 
of May the and the flags and sledge standards displayed. 
two leaders Fortunately the sun was favourable to us, and 
of the party we were able to obtain a good altitude as it 
andeightinen passed the meridian, although almost imme- 
—the jinva-' diately afterwards dark clouds rolled wu 
lids being left | snow began to fall, and the sun was lost in ob- 
in the tent— ! scurity.” 
started from; The latitude proved to be 83° 20’ 26” x., or 
their camp to , three hundred and ninety-nine and a half miles 
get as far.to the Pole. Never, as far as we know, did 
northward as ; man approach so near, nor has he done so 
they could. : since. 
Says Captain f Three cheers for the event and one over for 
Markham :— . Captain Nares greeted the aunouncement of the 
“The walk- ‘ position, and then there rang forth in those icy 
ing was un-, solitudes of the Pulocrystic Sea the stirring 
doubtedly ' melody of “The Union Jack of Old England,” 
severe, at followed— 
one moment ; 1 ee ee 
struggling, “ Fortissimo-issimo-issimo, 
Louder and louder and deafenemissimo ” — 


up to our waists, and at another tumbling about Ps 


amongst the hummocks, 


Some idea may be | by the song of the expedition, ‘‘ The Grand 


formed of the difficulties of the road when I say : Palmocrystic Sledging Chorus,” written by Mr. 


= ED = as 
Larter Sle clon wide weight 72 ky 


' Pallen, the accomplished ¢ iaplain of the Aler 
| —the author, by the way, of the famous yoli 
tical pamphlet ‘* Dame Eur »pa’s School "—am 
which, as being the song cc nposed in a highe 
latitude and sung farther no ‘th than any topica 
song has yet had the goo. fortune to be, w 
subjoin in full :— 


“THE PALEOCRYST C <HOLUB, 


Not very long ago 

On the six-foot floe 
Of the Palocry stic Sea 

Two ships did ride 

Mid the crashing of tlie tide, 
The Alert cud Discovery. 


The sun never shone 
Their gallant crews upon 
For a hundred and forty-two days, 
But no darkness and no hunnnocks 
Their merry hearts could flummos, 


And they set to work and acted plays. 
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There was music and the song 
To help the hours along, 
Brought forth from the good ship’s store, 
And each man did his best 
To amuse and cheer the rest, 
And “‘ nobody can’t do more !” 


Alert. 


Here's a health to Marco Polo, 
May he reach his northern goal oh! 
And advance the flag of England into realms 
unknown ; 
May the Challenger be there, 
All courses bold to dare, 
And Victoria be victorious in the Frozen 
Zone. 


May our Poppie be in sight 
With her colours streaming bright, 
And the Bulldog tug on merrily from strand 
to strand, 
And the Alexandra brave 
See our banner proudly wave 
O'er the highest cliffs and summits of this 
northern land. 


Here's a health to Hercules, 
Whom the autumn blast did freeze, 
And all our gallant fellows by the frost laid | 
low. 
Just wait a little longer 
Till they get a trifle stronger, 
And they'll never pull the worse for having 
lost a toe. 


Here's a health with three times three 
To the brave Discovery, 
And our merry, merry guests so truly wel- 
come here ; 
And a brimming bumper yet 
To our gallant little pet, 
The lively Clements Markham, with its bold 
charioteer. 


| returned, also nearly lost through scurvy. They 
1 had Cape Columbia, their most northerly 
point, in lat. 83° 7’, and had reached lat. 
82° 16’, long. 85° 3’, and seen Cape Alfred 
Here’s a health to all true blue, 
To the officers and crew, 


Who man this expedition neat and handy 
oh! 
And may they ever prove, 
Both in sledging and in love, 
That the tars of old Britannia are the dandy Z 
oh!” | See, 4, f 


“God save the Queen” completed the cere- | 
nony, and then the colours were furled and - Ernest—lat. 82° 10’, long. 86° 30’. 
the party hurried back to their tent, where a bag | discovered that the continuous border of the 
fireamican was lowered into the sea, through | heavy pack extended for 200 miles from Floe- 

le in the ice, and life found to exist in the , berg Beach, and the farthest westerly point 
‘sinless depths. The temperature of the water | trended south-west. 


fee 


"8 ascertained to be three below freezing, the 
‘ounding-line gers seventy-two fathoms of 


land existed for a considerable distance north 
and west, or within reach of sledge expeditions 
“ater, and tidal action was apparent, the tide | from the ship; and from Cape Joseph Henry 
‘‘Muing from tbe north. being the most northerly limit of the migration 
The return journcy was made under great | of the birds, and other reasons, it appeared pro- 
ficulties, and had it not been for Lieutenant | bable that no land existed for 200 miles to the 
northward. 

Shortly afterwards the ice broke up and 
the Alert started for the south, Meanwhile the 


‘wr, #ho walked forty miles alone to the ship 
‘ot assistance, the crews would probably have 
Pershed. Help came just in time, and on the 


14th of June the northern party reached the | Discove: 


They had | 


had sent out her sledge parties in 
light and heavy sledges. Communications with. 


Nine days afterwards Aldrich’s expedition | the Alert were frequent, and the district was 


Sir George 8. Nares. 


thoroughly surveyed. The principal party,. 
under FT icatanant Beaumont, had, after calling” 
at the Alert, explored the coast of Northern 
Greenland, and sighted Mount Hooker and 


Cape Britannia, The journey was a rough one: 
on the whole, but at first the road proved 
smooth enough for them to use their sail. 

Like the other parties, they suffered much 


They had proved that no | from scurvy, and it was with greater difficulty 


than either Markham or Aldrich that Beaumont 
got safely back. Once the party were reunited 


a start was made for home, Ice-saw and ice- 
hook came again into play, the ships slowly 
made their way through the ice, and on the 
27th of O ‘ober, 1876, reached Valentia. 

The difficulties encountered had been im- 
mense. No former expedition would have 
pass2d through such perils unscathed. Captain 


<== 
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Nares himself lived for thirty-six days in the 
erow’s-nest, while his ship laboured among the 


in tho intelligent performance of his duty. The 


ui and best handled expedition eve: 
slightest error would have lost the ships. Thoy te dg bat pes 


Duffel Mitt. 


Sledge under full sail. 


grinding, shivering ice, and there was not a man 


in the 


THE CRICKET-BAT: 


p's company who for an instant faltered 


Sabtlik o soy Slesfee for Smen en Petogs 


The Northernmost Camp. 


did not fulfil the popular expectation and reach | did such i more important 
the Pole, it is trne, but they were the best scientific Se = 


7weef, proviscon- 


2 


The Marco Polo packed for the Pole. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE IT, CHOOSE IT, AND USE IT. 


M hes law says that the bat may be thirty-eight 


inches long, and must not exceed four and a 


quarter inches in width. Asa matter of fact, a bat 
ig hardly ever over thirty-five inches, but it is 
nearly always over four and a quarter! My bats 


aud 


about thirty-four and a quarter or thirty-four 
a half, and in the width, at the widest part, 


By De. W. G. Grace. 
(Continued from page 007.) 


about six inches from the end, measure four and | small peculiarity which makes home-made bats, 
three-eighths across; higher up, near the: however well built, look so clamsy. Y 

shoulder, they are four and a quarter. The | should nevertheless be some means of enforcing 
reason that the bat tapers is simply for appear- | the rule as to the extreme width. An old story 
ance’ sake. Were the blade exactly the same | tells how Julius Casar—the modern one, n¢ 
width all the way up it would look wider at the | the ancient Roman—on taking ‘‘guard with 
top than at the bottom. It is the want of this |a bat of exceptional width—he liked 9 wide 


edby 2000le 
d by Ka 0gl G 
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bat—received from the umpire the unexpected 
answer, ‘‘ Covers all three!” 

Heavy bats are a mistake. A bat should 
weigh not more than an ounce or two on either 
side of two pounds four ounces. A good bat 
should balance on a knife-edge at about twenty 
and a half inches from the handle end. 

A favourite bat is always worth mending. 
It should be repaired at the slightest split. 
You will never do it properly yourself, however. 
Send it to some well-known practical man— 
Mr. E. F. Parker, for instance, of 23, Clayton 
Street, near the Oval, who has made and mended 
many a one for me. Damaged bats require each 
a special treatment, and it is in the adoption 
of this that the eaty of the mmender “ ait 
Pegs and glue are the agents , and, 3) - 
ing generally, the less hat is pegged the better 
it will work. A properly repaired bat is as good 
as a new one. 

Bats when finished are dressed with oil. Some 
makers varnish the round and oil the face—a 
fancy of little advantage. To keep a bat in 
order, oil jt, but not too frequently, or you will 
make it hard and sodden. _A little oil increases 
the resilience, too much ruins it entirely. Use 
raw linseed oil, which you will get purest—and 
dearest—from a druggist. The reason that raw 
linseed oil is used is that, besides improving the 
wear of the wood, it rapidly absorbs oxygen from 
the air and forms a varniah. 

Oil a new bat once a weck ; rub on the oil 
lightly and evenly with a piece of clean rag. Let 
it alone for a day after you have dosed it, and 
then rub in the oil with a ruler or wicket. If 
yon do not vil the bat it will get dry and split, 
but you yourself must judge of the quantity 
it requires. Anyhow, do not overdo it. A bat 
nearly always requires getting into condition 
when it leaves the shop. I never play with a 
new bat unless I have treated it in the way I 
have described. 

Although bats are all of the same shape, yet, 
as in the ease of violins, those by different 
makers vary slightly in detail, and can be im- 
mediately picked ont by connoisseurs. Never, 
however, yo by a maker's name ; choose the bat 
for its own merits. Let the wood run straight 
and clean, and free from knots. Have nothing 
to do with fancy woods. Very cheap bats are 
made of poplar, very dear ones of willow root 
and coromandel wood. I was offered one in 
Australia of blue gam. These are all very well 
as curiosities and specimens of cabinet-work for 
presentation purposes, bat have nothing to do 
with them in the field. They are for show, not 
use. 

Never let 2 boy have a narrow bat. The fall 
width should be always kept ; let the difference 
be in the blade and handle. Very long-handled 
bats are most awkward to play with, and a 
short-handled one will not ‘‘come up” as it 
should do. It is necessary, therefore, that a 
correct proportion be kept. Let the handle fit 
your hand ; every hair’s-breadth of it, foo large 
or too small, means loss of ‘power. A boy who 
practises with a properly made bat stands a 
much better chance of becoming a good player 
than one who has to learn with a narrow-bladed, 
short-handled, butter-pat-looking affair procured 
from the nearest toy-shop. 

Bat-cases are now seldom used. Most cricketers 
carry a bag to hold their bat, flannels, etc. 
In buying a bag, get a double-handled one. I 
have noticed that a lad finds it irritating to a 
degree when he is hurrying to catch a train for 
the weak lock of his single-handled kiddor- 
minster to give way and his impedimenta spring 
forth into the gutter. Leather are of course 
best, but carpet ones do excellently if the 
handles are sewn to leather straps pessing 
quite round them. Never throw the things 
into your bag anyhow ; always pack them away 
methodically, and remember that your boots 
should go to the handle, as the print of a shoe- 
spike in your bat-face is not recommended. It 
is a good plan to have a little calico bag made 
for each boot, and thereby save the clothes 
from getting unnecessarily soiled. As flannels 
are generally put away damp they should be 
folded carefully ; good cricketers havea pardon- 
able partiality for straight creases, 
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V.—WOODWORK. 


CORNER CUPBOARD. 


By Frep Miirr. 
(Continued from page 564.) 


'E give this design not only because it is a 
useful and ornamental article on the walls of 


aroom, but also becauge it affords scope for some 
delicate workmanship, and will test our readers’ 
powers in careful and somewhat intricate 
work. 

Our illustration is drawn to ono and a half-inch 
scale. Fig. 1 shows the front view of cabinet ; 2 
side view ; 3 plant ; 4 details of construction ; 
5 second plan, showing different construction. 

In making a corner cabinet the back will 
necessarily be at right angles, bat if the two sides 


were continued to the front it would be difficult 
to hang the deors, as will be seen by a moment's 
reflection. It is necessary, therefore, after the 
two sides have beon continued sufficiently fur, 
to have two pieces fastened on to them at such 
an angle that they aro square from the front. 

This can be better understood by a reference 
to the cuts aA and B. Fig. 3 is the two sides 
fastened together at right angles cither by dove- 
tailing or ecrewing. D and & are the two pieces 
fastened on (see Fig. 4) tomake the sides square, 
as seen from front. We have shown two thick- 
nesses of wood.at Fig. 4, the pieces D and E 
being inch stuff and sides a and 8 half-inch. 
The only way to obviate the necessity of fasten- 
ing on the pieces p and E is shown at Fig. 5, 
where the two sides (A and B) are brought flush 
to the front and two blocks (ss) are fastened so 
that the door (F) is hung square. 

This plan is certainly easier, and had better be 


resorted to if the former method be too difficult. 
In fastening the two sides (A and 8) together it 


Fig. 2. 


will be advisable to glue them in so as to get 
the angle quite correct. A good plan would be 


Fig. 3. 


to do this in the angle of the room where the 
cabinet is to be placed, and keep them there 


“i 


Fig. 45 
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until dry by driving a couple of fine nails 
through each side into the wall. 
Get out your top(c) and bottom (c), and having 
previously marked on the sides (A and B), before 
ou glued them together, where the top and 
ttom should be placed, glue them into their 
positions before you take A and 8 down from 
the walls. It will be noticed that a and Bare 
shaped at top and bottom to give them a finish, 
and a small shelf («) is placed at the angle at 
the top. This shaping must be done before you 
commence putting any of the Parts together. 
Strengthen then the carcass by glueing a strip 
of wood inside the bracket at the angles made 
by the top and bottom with the sides, and when 
sufficient time has elay for the whole thing 
to dry on the wall, take it down, and you can 
screw the sides on to the top and bottom, as the 
screw will not show when the- bracket is hanging 
in its place. Get ont the framework of the 
door and rebate in the panel (H), leaving about a 
quarter of an inch between the front of panel 


JumBo.—Easy enough. Piebald rats, and rats of all 
kinds, are advertised in the “ Exchange and Mart.” 


J. P. Happow,.—1. The fits in the dog are brought on 
by injudicious feeding at a critical time—namely, 
while teething. Either that, or they be cau: 
by worms, but the worms are pi foe f from bad 
feeding. Give a dram of freeh grated areca-nut after 
starving the dog for eighteen honrs, and follow ap b; 
adose ofcastor-oil Feed three times aday on 
soaked, Plenty of vegetables, and table scraps, and 
give a dose of castor-oil every week. We say a dram 
of areca-nut, supposing the dog to be of medium 
size ; two lor every pound the animal weighs 
is about dose. 2 Yes, Pitman’s is very good. 
3. About four feet six or eight. 


Srot.—Yours is a hard-haired terrier of some kind, 
but without Seong him we could not pronounce an 
opinion. The shaking of hind quarters is a species 

nervousness, clue probably to his having hada bad 
attack of distemper at one time. 


F. G. B.—1. Thirty-five shillings would not purchase a 
Prize-bred collie, but as a dog your puppy may be 
very nice. We could not tell you whether he is good 
or not—shape is everything. Colour goes for very 
little, but the pedigree is evidently queer, to say the 
least of it, and we greatly fear yon have mn taken 
advantage of. He has mange. Wash well, and after- 
wards anoint with sulphur ointment. Do this twice 
aweek, 2 Make the foundation of your rockery of 
the refuse of brickfields and any old mould mixed 
with olay and road scrapings. Put garden mould 
over this, and then stick iu your stones. Plant ferns 
tn it, bits of ivy, house leek, auricolas, polyanthures, 
Primroses, and all kinds of hardy garden flowers, or 
even wild flowers. . 


J. 8. W.—1, There is not much virtue in tea-leaves re- 
rded as fowl's food, hut rabbits tke them. 2 No; 
(pdian corn, or maize, is capital hard food for fuwle. 
3. Yes, with pleasure, The single comb of the Span- 
ish Andalusians and Minoreas should be fine and 
smooth, neatly and evenly serrated and upright. 
This, in hens of those breeds, and in Leghorns, should 
fall, plume-like, over to one side. The pea-comb is 
three-ridged, the centre being highest ; it is well set 
on the head. The rose-comb is flat and square, and 
broad in front, but goes to a behind. We will! 
not forget the illustration when there is time and 
space. 


IKPONSOVENIREN. — First skin your bird, mouse, or 
other small animal, then cut away all you can with- 
out touching the bones, Then pl in the neigh- 
bourhood of an ante’ or wasps’ nest. They will clean 
the skeleton, or meal-worms would. Or the flesh 
may be got off by steeping in water for a long time. 
Then dry inthe sun. After this, every bone must be 
united by means of tiny wires of brass; but some 
may be glued together in position. 


and front of stile. Yon can then fasten the 
bead (0) in this angle by glucing it on to the stiles 
and panel. This has been more elaborately ex- 
lained in a former article of mine in the 
jor's Own Paper. ; 
Get four ends turned, havin; uare blocks to 
receive the rails(k). The small spindles forming 
the peg-rail you can also get turned, and fasten 
them into their places by drilliog holes in rails 
(K) and on top and bottom. In patting on the 
hinges see that the door will open outwanis ; 
therefore the round end or front of hinges will 
be outside. A lock or catch bolt can be put on | 
to fasten the door, and when the woodwork is 
finished it can be stained and polished, and hung | 
up in its place by means of brass plates, 
We have spoken elsewhere about deco- 
rating panels, and we must refer our 
readers to the article on that subject if 
they wish to ornament their work in any 
way. We may here incidentally mention that 
you can pick out some of the members of the 


ALEX.—Keey 
cage—tho bigger this is the better ; and if 
‘an artificial tree or two in it the little inmate will 


your squirrel in a good, large, roomy 
you have 


obras exercise. hte le better than. a 01 

wheel arran; plenty |— acol 
hagel-nuts, fruit, fir-cones, milk, breed-and-milk 
etc. Have a dark retiring-room, well bedded, and 
see that the edges of the cage are protected by tip, 
for squirrels are very handy with their tecth. 


‘W. TRASDALR.—Do all you can to get your rabbits into 
good health and plump condition by keeping them 
extra clean as to bedding, giving a moderate amount 
of exercise. Give plenty of dry food ; brush the cuat 
if a long-haired animal, and see it is carefully packed. 
Beware of doing anything unfair, or your rabbit may 
be disqualified. This is the only legitimate means of 
getting a rabbit into show form. 


RxD Fox B.—No. Keep the birds to their own mates. 
But make experiments if 80 minded. They will very 
Ukely end in failure, but you will have the benefit of 
the experience all the same. 


TRUE BRITON. —1. You have taken the Bur’sOWN PAPER 
from the very first number, have ? Thanks. And 
ou mean “‘ to continue totake it till it ls out of print” 
‘ell, we expect you will have to live a long . 
Shall we send you a copy when you are ninety-five? 
When the Boy's Own Paper dies of old age it will 
be time for our present readers to make their wills. 
2 Yes, you are amall for 5 your years. 3. It requires 
good influence and a sound education to fit you for a 
civil engineer, Your ‘ writing” is good enough, but 
we fear your Latin is shady, for you put alius instead 
“Of alias. Study hard; hothing can be done without 
it. Perhaps you have s turn for mathematica 4. 
Do not cross- your dogs at all, but the parents 
of pupples should be healthy, and kept s0. 


Sours ArRica (Port Elizabeth).—You ore right, lad— 
we are always honestly glad to hear from our readers 
in foreign countries, and always willing to assist 
them with our advice. 1 We cured lots of skins 

when out in Africa, but not with salt. Stretch them 
on a board, and remove every particle of flesh and 
fat, then do them over with the strongest solution 
you cau make of powdered alum, or simply wet the 
alum and lay it on; when dry they should be rubbed 
well and smoothed, and then anointed with arsenical 
paste or any other of the preservative pastes. Mind, 
they are all poison. You can make bird-skins stmi- 
larly. 2 Vaccination is the recognised preventive 
of that awful disease—smallpox. 3, Cannot read 
this—“‘Cafre bulls” packed in straw? 


S1@MA.—The Queensland barramundi ls allied to the 
mud fishes; it has lungs, and therefore ranks higher 
in the scale than the fishes which have only gills, 


J. E. Storr.—The packet of coloured plates for Vol. rv. 
costs one shilling and eightpeuce. 


turning and the beads with gold or Indian red, 
and a couple of lines of red ran down the ends 
and top and’ bottom have a good effect if the 
wood is stained black. 


Fig. 5. 
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Literary Competition. 
SENIOR Division. 
Prize—One Guinea. 
G. F. L. MORTIMER (aged 17), The Vicarage, Higher 
Tiaumere, Birkenhead. 
Extra Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
SOB MENSRY (aged 20), Aughavilly House, Armagh, 
vy 


Certificates, 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE, Orcheston-St.-Mary, 
Devizes, Wilts. 

eran C. WARNER, Snitterby Rectory, Kirtoo-in- 

indeey. 

WILLiaM F. Turmax, care of Supply Company, 139, 
East Street, Bedminster, Bristol. 

EK. W. H. MussELwaits, 18, Clifton Gardens, Margate. 

W. A. MACrADYES, Lunderstou House, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 

J. G. NEwMag, care of Mr. W. T. Gadd, Yateley, Farn- 
boro’, Hants. 


RDWARD A. FRANCIS, 84, Campbell Road, Bow, & 

PuHitip L. GRaY, 14, Brighton Road, The Avenne, 
Southampton. 

Leis HL Ears, Rydal Mount Villa, Eldon Grove, 


series Ropeareex TarLor, 22, Brock Street, Kirkdale, 


JusEPH A. EDMONDS, 98, High Street, Watford, Herts. 
Wx. H. Wrap, 18, Market Place, Frome. 

Joun EK. Waters, 5, London Road, Cirencester. 

C. E. WEGUKLINSMITH, 9, Tavistock Crescent, West- 


Park, Ww. 

THos. H. KNIGHT, Jun., North & Lostwithiel. 
EF. SHRFREED: Albers Park. Abing ion, Berka “= 
ALFRED B. CooPER, 18, i. 
RIcHARD H. AsToN, Whixall, Whitcherch, kale oH 
Gro. H. SHEARN, 8, st. John’s Villas, 


Bristol 

J. W. WOOLSTENCROFT, 830, Richmond Plaoce,. 
Openshaw, near Manchester. 

ARTHUK TURNER, Temperance Hotel, Over . 
Lancashire. 


= 

SIDNEY WIGoLeswoRTH, Church Road, Farawedla, 
near Bolton. mute 

HERBERT BowkER, Field Cottage, Bare, near Lem 


caster. 
JoHN GopEFROY, Rickling, Bishop's Stortford. 
Gxo. A. WADE, 72, York Leeds. 
AzBTHOR LESLIE SALMON, Blenbeim House, 


Bristol ‘ 
Louis J. BYWATERS, 24, Gower Street, W.0. 
Cuas. E Pratt, Helland Aiil House, Rediand, 
SIDNEY J. BRAvDY, Kelvedon, Eesex. 
DANIEL MICHAELS, 78, Great Saffron Hill, 

Eo. 

NIvL 8, KENNEDY, 8, North Park Terrace, HiRes, 
Wo Iain PEBEING, Portawood House, Southampton, 

. FRANK PERKINS, 

WiiuaM E. ASHDOWN, Charch Road, Farneombe, 

Godalming. 
oe GiFFORD, 55, Market Street, Fenton, Stoke-upoo- 

‘rent. 
Hagry Day, Exhall, Alcester, Warwickshire. 
E A. SCAMNELL, care of Mr. J. H. P. Dennis, Iron- 
monger, Great Dunmow, Essex. 
G. H. Doutrnwarre, 74, Derby Square, Douglas, Isle 


of Man. 
Spring Bank, Barrington Read, Altrin- 
ire. 


Cc. BHANNOR, 
cham, 
eee NEWTON, 189, Slatefleld Street, Dennistown, 
we. 
Ww. Frrouson, Totteridge Park, Totteridge, Herts. 
JOHN GILONKIST, Carvenom, Anstruther, Fife, N.B. 
Ws. C. ELuis, Oldbury-on-Severn, near Thornbary, 
Gloucestershire. 
THomas W. HuNTER, 1, Rutland Villas, Grafton Street, 
8t. John's Wood, Hull. 
Mae CLaY, 74, Market Street, Farnworth, near 


ton, 
WaALsIneHAM MICHELL, 1, High Street, Stoke Newing- 
ton, x. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ITTLE Tolly Trevor and Leaping Buck—being about the same age, and 
having similar tastes and propensities, though very unlike each other 
in temperament—soon became, fast friends, and they both regarded 
Mahogany Drake, the trapper, with almost idolatrous affection. 
‘“Would you care to come; wi’ me to-day, Tolly?. I’m goin’ to 
look for some meat on the heights.” 
It was thus that Drake announced his intention to go a-hunting one 
fine morning after he had disposed of a breakfast that might have 
sustained an ordiriary man for several days. 


“The bear went slap over.” 
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“Care to go with ye!” echoed Tolly, 
“I just think I should. But, look here, 
Mahogany,” continued the boy, with » 
troubled expression, ‘‘ I’ve promised to go 
out on the lake to-day wi’ Leaping Buck, 
an’ I must keep my promise. You know 
you told us only last night in that story 
about the Chinaman and the grizzly that 
no true man ever breaks his promise.” 

“Right, lad, right,” returned the trap- 
per,‘ but you can goan’ ask the little Buck 
to jine us, an’ if he’s inclined you can both 
come—only you must agree to leave yer 
tongues behind ye if ye do, for it behoves 
hunters to be silent, and from my expe- 
rience of you I raither think yer too fond 
o’ chatterin’.”” 

Before Drake had quite concluded his 
remark Tolly was off in search of his red- 
skinned bosom friend. 

The manner in which the friendship be- 
tween the red boy and the white was 
instituted and kept up was somewhat 
peculiar and almost incomprehensible, for 
neither spoke the language of the other 
except to avery slight extent. Leaping 
Buck’s father had, indeed, picked up a 
pretty fair smattering of English during 
his frequent expeditions into the goldfields, 
which, at the period we write of, were be- 
ing rapidly developed. Paul Bevan, too, 
during occasional hunting expeditions 
among the red men, had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the dialect 
spoken in that part of the country, but 
Leaping Buck had not visited the diggings 
with his father, so that his knowledge of 
English was confined to the smattering 
which he had picked up from Paul and his 
father. In like manner Tolly Trevor's 
acquaintance with the native tongue con- 
sisted of the little that had been imparted 
to him by his friend Paul Bevan. Maho- 
gany Drake, on the contrary, spoke Indian 

uently, and it must be understood that 
in the discourses which he delivered to the 
two boys he mixed up English and Indian 
in an amazing compound which served to 
render him intelligible to both, but which, 
for the reader’s sake, we feel constrained 
to give in the trapper’s ordinary English. 

“Tt was ina place just like this,” said 
Drake, stopping and turning round to 
survey the scene behind him, “ that a queer 
splinter of a man, who was fond o’ callin’ 
himself an ornithologist, shot a grizzly 
b’ar wi’ a mere popgun that was only fit 
for a squawkin’ baby's plaything.” 

“Oh! do sit down, Mahogany,” cried 
little Trevor, in a voice of entreaty; ‘I’m 
so fond of hearin’ about grizzlies, an’ I’d 
give all the world to meet one myself; so 
would Buckie here, wouldn’t you?” 

The Indian boy, whose name Tolly had 
thus clipped and modified, tried to assent 
to this proposal by bending his little head 
in a stately manner, in imitation of his 
dignified father. 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do,” replied 
the trapper, with a twinkle. 

Mahogany Drake was blessed with that 
rare gift, the power to invest with interest 
almost any subject, no matter how trivial 
or commonplace, on which he chose to 
speak. Whether it was the charm of a 
musical voice or the serious tone and man- 
ner of an earnest man we cannot t¢ll, but 
certain it is that whenever or wherever ho 
began to talk men stopped to listen, and 
were held enchained until he had finished. 

On_ the present occasion the trapper 
seated himself on a green bank that Toy 
close to the edge of a stcep precipice, and 
laid his rifle across his knees, while the 
boys sat down one on each side of him. 


The view from the elevated spot on 
which they sat was most exquisite, em- 
bracing the entire length of the valley at 
the other end of which the Indian village 
lay, its inhabitants reduced to mere specks 
and its wigwams to little cones by distance. 
Owing also to the height of the spot the 
view of surrounding mountains was ex- 
tended, so that range upon range was seen 
in softened perspective, while a variety of 
lakelets, with their connecting watercourses, 
which were hidden by foliage in the lower 
grounds, were now opened up to view. 
Glowing sunshine glittered on the waters 
and bathed the hills and valleys, deepening 
the near shadows and intensifying the 
purple and blue of those more distant. 

““It often makes me wonder,” said the 
trapper, in a reflective tone, as if speaking 
rather to himself than to his companions, 
‘why the Almighty has made the world so 
beautiful an’ parfect, an’ allowed mankind 
to grow so awful bad.” 

The boys did not venture to reply, but as 
Drake sat gazing in dreamy silence at the 
far-off hills, little Trevor, who recalled 
some of his conversations with the Rose of 
Oregon, ventured to say, ‘‘ P’raps we'll 
find out some day, though we don’t under- 
stand it just now.” 

“True, lad, true,” returned Drake. “It 
would be well for us if we always looked at 
it in that light, instead o’ findin’ fault wi’ 
things as they are, for it stands to reason 
that the Maker of all can fall into no 
mistakes.” 

“But what about the ornithologist ?” 
said Tolly, who had no desire that the con- 
versation should drift into abstruse sub- 
jects. 

“Ay, ay, lad, I’m comin’ to him,” re- 
plicd the trapper, with the humorous 
twinkle that seemed to hover always about 
the corners of his eyes, ready for instant 
development. ‘‘ Well, you must know, 
this was the way of it—and it do make me 
larf yet when I think o’ the face o’ that 
spider-legged ornithologist goin’ at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour or thereabouts 
wi’ that most awful-lookin’ grizzly b’ar 
peltin’ after him—Hist! Look there, 
Tolly. A chance for your popgun.” 

The trapper pointed as he spoke to a 
flock of wild dade that was coming straight 
tewards the spot on which they sat. The 
“‘popgun ” to which he referred was one 
of the smooth-bore flint-lock single-bar- 
reled fowling-pieces which traders were in 
the habit of supplying to the natives at 
that time, and which Unaco had lent to 
the boy, with its powder-horn and orna- 
mented shot-pouch, for the day. 

For the three hunters to drop behind the 
bank on which they had been sitting was 
the work of a moment. Young though he 
was, Tolly had already become a fair and 
ready shot. He selected the largest bird 
in the flock, covered it with a deadly aim, 
and pulled the trigger. But the click of 
the lock was not followed by an explosion 
as the birds whirred swiftly on. 

“‘ Ah! my boy,” observed the trapper, 
taking the gun quietly from the boy’s hand 
and proceeding to chip the edge of the 
flint, ‘‘you should never go a-huntin’ 
without secin’ that your flint is properly 
fixed.” 

“But I did see to it,” replied Tolly, in 
a disappointed tone, ‘“‘ and it struck fire 
splendidly when I tried it before startin’.”” 

“True, boy, but the thing is worn too 
short, an’ though its edge is pretty well 
you didn’t screw it firm enough, go it got 
drove back a bit, and the hammer-head 
as well as the flint strikes the steel, d’ye 


see? There now, prime it again, an’ te 
sure ye wipe the pan before puttin’ in the 
powder. It’s not worth while to be dis- 
apinted about so small a matter. You'll 
git plenty more chances. See, there’s an- 
other flock comin’. Don’t hurry, lad. Ii 
ye want to be a good hunter always keep 
cool, an’ take time. Better lose a chance 
than hurry. A chance lost, you see, is only 
a chance lost, but blazin’ in a hurry is s 
bad lesson that ye’ve got to unlarn.” 

The trapper’s advice was cut short by 
the report of Tolly’s gun, and next moment 
a fat duck, striking the ground in front of 
them, rolled fluttering to their feet. 

“Not badly done, Tolly,’’ said the 
trapper, with a nod, as he reseated him- 
self on the bank, while Leaping Buck 
Ricked up the bird, which was by that time 

ead, and the young sportsman recharged 
his gun; ‘just a leetle too hurried. If 
you had taken only half a second more time 
to put the gun to your shoulder, you’d have 
‘brought it to the ground dead; an’ yw 
boys can’t larn too soon that you shoult 
never give needless pain to critters that 
you've got to kill. You must shoot, of 
course, or you'd starve; but always make 
sure of killin’ at once, an’ the only way te 
do that is to keep cool an’ take time. Ycu 
see, it ain’t the aim you take that matters 
so much as the coolness an’ steadiness wil) 
which ye put the gun to your shoulder. 
If SEA E do that steadily an’ without 
hurry, the gun is sure to pimet straight- 
for’ard, an’ the aim’ll look arter itself. 
Nevertheless, it was smartly done, lad, for 
it’s a difficult shot when a wild duck comes 
straight for your head like a cannon- 
ball.’ 


‘But what about the ornithologist ?" 
said Tolly, who, albeit well pleased at thc 
trapper’s complimentary remarks, did not 
quite relish his criticism. 

“Yes, yes; Pm comin’ to that. Well, 
as I wassayin’, it makes me larf yet when 
I thinks on it. How he did run, to be sure! 
Greased lightnin’ could scarce have kep’ 
up wi’ him.” 

‘«But where was he a-runnin’ to, en’ 
why ?” asked little Trevor, impatiently. 

‘* Now, you leetle boy,” said Drake, with 
a look of grave remonstrance, ‘‘ don’t ycu 
go an’ git impatient. Patience is one o 
the backwoods vartues, without which 
you'll never git on at all. If you don't 
cultivate patience you may as well go an 
live in the settlements or the big cities— 
where it don’t much matter what a man i: 
—but it’ll be o’ no use to stop in the wilder. 
ness. There’s Leapin’ Buck, now, a-sittin 
as quiet as a Redskin warrior on guard 
Take a lesson from him, lad, an’ restrait 
yourself. 

“Well, as I was goin’ to say, I was oui 
settin’ my traps somewheres about th: 
head-waters o’ the Yellowstone river ai 
the time when I fell in wi’ the critter. 1 
couldn’t rightly make out what he was. 
for, though I’ve seed mostly all sorts o 
men in my day, I’d never met in wi’ one o 
this sort before. It wasn’t his bodily share 
that puzzled me, though that was queei 
enough, but his occupation that staggered 
me. He was a long, thin, spider-shapei 
article that seemed to have run to seed—al! 
stalk an’ a frowsy top, for his hair wa: 
long an’ dry an’ fly-about. I’m six-futi 
one myself, but my step was a mere joke 
to his stride! He seemed split up to th« 
neck, like a pair o’ human compasses, an 
his clo’s fitted so tight that he might kav: 
passed for a livin’ skeleton! 

“Well, it was close upon sundown, an 
I was-joggin’ along to my tent in the bast 
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when I came to an openin’ where I saw the 
critter down on one knee an’ his gun up 
takin’ aim at somcthin’. I stopped to let 
him have his shot, for I count it a mortal 
sin to spoil a man’s sport, an’ I looked hard 
to see what it was he was goin’ to let drive 
at, but never a thing could I see, far or 
near, except a small bit of a bird about 
the size of a big bee, sittin’ on a branch 
not far from his nose an’ cockin’ its eye at 
him as much as to say, ‘ Well, you air a 
queer bird!’ ‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘he 
ain’t a-goin’ to blaze at that!’ But I’d 
scarce thought it when he did blaze at it, 
an’ down it came flop on its back, as dead 
as mutton ! 

‘**Well, stranger,’ says I, goin’ for’ard, 
‘you do seem to be hard up for victuals 
when you'd shoot small thing like that!’ 
‘Not at all, my good man,’ says he—an’ 
the critter had a kindly smile an’ a sensible 
face enough—‘ you must know that I am 
shootin’ birds for scientific purposes. I am 
an ornithologist.’ 

“<«QOh!’ says I, for I didn’t rightly 
know what else to say to that. 

“© Yes,’ says he; ‘an’ sce hero.’ 

“ Wi’ that he opens a bag he had on his 
back an’ showed me a, lot o’ birds, big an’ 
small, that he’d been shootin’; an’ then he 
pulls out a small book, in which he’d been 
makin’ picturs of ’em—an’ r’ally I was 
raither took wi’ that, for the critter had 
got ’em down there almost as good as 
natur’. They actooally looked as if they 
was alive! s 

“*« Shut the book, sir,’ says I, ‘ or they'll 
all escape!’ 

“It was enly @ small joke I meant, but 
the critter tosk it for a big ’un an’ larfed 
at it till he made mo half ashamed. 

“«D’ye know any of these birds?’ he 
axed, arter we’d looked at a lot of ’em. 

*««Know ’em?’ says 1; ‘I should think 
{ does! Why, I've lived among ’em ever 
since I was a babby!’ 

“Indeed !’ says he, an’ he got quite 
excited, ‘how interestin’! An’ do you know 
anythin’ about their habits ?’ 

“«*Tf you mean by that their ways 0’ 
goin’ on,’ says I, ‘there’s hardly a thing 
about ’em that I don’t know, except what 
they think, an’ sometimes I’ve a sort 0’ 
notion I could make a pretty fair guess at 
that too.’ 

“** Will you come to my camp and spend 

the night with me?’ he asked, gettin’ 
more an’ more excited. 
_, '*No, stranger, I won’t,’ says I; ‘but 
if you'll come to mine I’ll feed you an’ 
make you heartily welcome,’ for somehow 
Td took qnite a fancy to the critter, 

“«T'll go,’ says he, an’ he went, an’ we 
had such a night o’ it! He didn’t let me 
have a wink o’ sleep till pretty nigh day- 
light the next day, an’ axed me more ques- 
tions about birds an’ beasts an’ fishes than 
I was iver axed before in the whole course 
© my life—an’ it warn’t yesterday I was 
born. I began to fecl quite like a settle- 
ment boy at school. An’ he set it all down, 
too, as fast as I could speak, in the queerest 

d-writin’ you ever did see. At last I 
couldn’t stand it no longer. 

“< Mister Ornithologist,’ says I. 

“* Well,’ says he. 

‘‘*There’s a pecooliar beast in them 
Parts,” says I, ‘as has got some pretty stiff 
an’ settled habits.’ 

“Ts there?’ says he, wakin’ up again 
ate fresh, though he had been growin’ 


eepy. 

,.. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘an’ it’s a obstinate sort 
©’ brute that won’t change its habits for 
nobody, One o’ them is that it turns-in of 


a night quite reg’lar, an’ hasa good snooze ! that the ornithologist sat like a post till 
before goin’ to work next day. Its name ! that b’ar was within six foot of him, when 
is Mahogany Drake, an’ that’s me, so I'll: he let drive both barrels of his popgun 
bid you good night, stranger.’ straight into its face. Then he jumped 
‘Wi that I knocked the ashes out o’ my : a oncside with a spurt like a gamashiopper™ 
pipe, stretched myself out wi’ my feet to; an’ the b’ar tumbled heels over head and 
the fire, an’ rolled my blanket round me. : got up with an angry growl to rub its 
The critter larfed again at this as if it was | face, then it made a eavage rush for- 
@ greak joke, but he shut up his book, put : ’ard and fell over a low bank, jumped 
it and the bag o’ leetle birds under his head up sgain, an’ wont slap agin o face 
for a pillow, spread himself out over the of rock. I seed at oncc that it was 
camp like # great spider that was awk’ard , blind. The small shot used by the critter 
in the use o’ its limbs, an’ went off to sleep - for his leetle birds had put out both its 
even before I did—an’ that was sharp prac- ! eyes, an’ it went blunderin’ about, while 
tice, let me tell you. : the ornithologist kep’ well out of its way. 
“Well,” continued the trapper, clasping ' I knew he was safe, so waited to see what 
his great bony hands over one of his knees, ' he’d do, an’ what d’ye think he did?” 
and allowing the lincs of humour to play | __ ‘‘ Shoved his knife into him,” suggested 
on his visage, while the boys drew nearer . Tolly Trevor, in cager anxicty. 
in open-eyed expectancy, ‘‘ we slep’ about! ‘‘ What! shove his knife into a healthy 
three hours, an’ then had a bit o’ break- | old b’ar with nothin’ gone but his sight? 
fast, atter which we parted, for he said he ' No, lad, he did do nothing so mad as that, 
knew,his way back to the camp, where he ; but he ran coolly up to it an’ screeched in 
left his friends ; but the poor critter didn’t | its face. Of course the b’ar went straight 
know nothin’—'cept ornithology -an’ he | at the sound, helter-skelter, and the or- 
lost himself an’ took to wanderin’ in a circle | nithologist turned an’ ran to the edge o’ 
arter I left him. I came to know it ’cause ' the precipice, screechin’ as he went. When 
I struck his trail the same arternoon, an’ | he got there he pulled up an’ darted a one- 
there could be no mistakin’ it, the length | side, but the b’ar went slap over, an’ I 
o’ stride bein’ somethin’ awful! So I fol- ; believe I’m well within the mark when J, 
lowed it up. ; say that that b’ar turned five complete 
“I hadn't gono far when I came to a | somersaults before it got to the bottom, 
place pretty much like this, as I said before, : where it came to the ground with a whack 
and when I was lookin’ at the view—for ‘ tha would have busted an elephant. I 
I’m fond of a fine view, it takes a man’s { don’t think we found a whole bone in its 
mind off trappin’ an’ victuals somehow— | carcass when the ornithologist helped me 
I heerd a most awful screech, an’ then j to cut it up that night in camp.” 
another. A moment latcr an’ the ornitho-|; ‘‘ Well done!” exclaimed little Trevor, 
logist busted out o’ the bushes with his ' with enthusiasm, ‘tun’ what came o’ tho 
long legs goin’ like the legs of a big water- | orny-what-d’yo-callum?” 
wagtail. He was too fur off to rce the: ‘That's more than I can tell, lad. He 
look of his face, but his hair was tre- ! went off wi’ the b’ar’s claws to show to 
mendous to behold. When ho saw the ' his friends, an’ I never saw him again. 
precipice before him he gave a most horri- ' But look there, boys,” continued the trap- 
ble yell, for he knew that he couldn’t: per in a suddenly lowered tone of voice, 
escape that way from whatever was chasin’ ; while he threw forward and cocked his 
him. I couldn’t well help him, for there: rifle, ‘d’ye see our supper?” 
was a wide gully between him an’ me, an’| ‘‘ What? Where?” exclaimed Tolly, in 
it was too far off for a fair shot. How- a soft whisper, straining his eyes in the 
sever, I stood ready. Suddenly I seed the | direction indicated. 
critter face right about, an’ down on one! The sere crack of the trapper’s rifle im- 
knee like a pair o’ broken compasses ; up | mediately followed, and a fine buck lay 
went thoshot-gun, an’ at the same moment : prono upon the ground. 
out busted a great old grizzly b’ar from! ‘‘ T'was an easy shot,” said Drake, re- 
the bushes. Crack! went my rifle at once, | charging his weapon, ‘‘ only a man needs 
but I could see that the ball didn’t hurt ; a leetle experience before he can fire down 
him much, although it hit him fair on the ; a precipice correctly. Come along, boys.” 
head. Loadim’ in hot haste, I obsarved i (To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 


fi Y, Drake,” 
I said Mes 

ter one day a| 
short time be-| 
fore the regatta, 
“‘we shall have 


to be careful. 
There’s not a 
ghost ofachance 
of my man beat-) 
ing. Field. I 
timed both of 
them yesterday, 
and Field does 
it in six seconds 
less. He’s got 
such a_ long 
reach, bother 
him!” 

‘** You'll have 
to back him, 
though, as 
you're training 
him,” replied 
Drake. ‘“ But if 
you put as little 
on as you de- 


bet against 
Grant on your 


behalf as much 
as you like.” 
“Thanks. Do 
the best you 
J can; get little 
Gale to help 
you.” 


So it was 
that Messiter was to praise abroad 
ie prowess of his man so as to induce 
every one to back him, whilst Drake 
and one or two similar worthies were 
to take advantage of their knowledge of 
Field’s superiority to back the latter in 
secret. By this means, about the morality 
of which they never troubled themselves, 
the two sporting friends hoped to make a 
nice little sum. 

The eventful day arrived. Grant was in 
good. spirits. for he had received a remit- 
tance from home, which enabled him to 
repoy Field and still have a good sum in 
hand. The only drawback to his pleasure 
was the fear that Field would prove too 
strong for him, and that the arty, snillin 
which he now possessed would have to 
handed over to those who had backed his 
opponent. But he did not despair. His 
trainer told him he had a good chance of 
winning, and had even bet on him by way 
of proving the reality of his good opinion. 
The amount he had risked was small ; but 
then Messiter, as he explained, had to bet 
on a number of events in which he was 
more or less interested. 

Field was not in such good spirits. He 
and Caterham had had a long confabula- 
tion the night before, which ended in the 
trainer telling his man that if he had known 
what a fool he was he would never have 
taken the ¢rouble to train him, and then 
shaking hands with him and telling him 
that he was the best fellow on the face of 


cently can I'll} 
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By Paci Buake, 
Author of “The New Boy," “Sigurd the Viking," ete 


CHAPTER XIL—THE BELLHOUSE, 


, the earth, which statements seemed rather 


contradictory. 

The Bellhouse races were instituted by ! 
the member of Parliament for the neigh- 
bouring town of Racketsville, some four , 
years before the time of which we are 
writing. They were naturally very popular, 
and created almost as much excitement in 
the village as the regatta of the following 
day, to which they formed a sort of intro- 
duction. The river was not a very wide | 
one, so everything had to be rowed in 
heats, two boats at a time. The best part 
of the day was thus consumed before the 
final heats were held. The winners of 
these raced on the following day at the ; 
regatta against the town or any other 
clubs that might be represented. So it | 
was no wonder that the competitions were 
keen. 

The eights and fours and pair-oars had 
rowed all but their final ties, and the next 
event was the scullers’ race. Grant and 
Field had happened to draw against cach 
other; not that that mattered much, for 
every one knew that practically the race 
was between them. Grant was standing 
on the steps ready to get in, but Field had 
; not made his appearance, he was still in 
the dressing-room with his trainer. 

‘Field, old man,” Caterham was say- 
ing, earnestly, ‘‘ you must row to win. | 
It’s jolly kind of you, in fact more than | 
kind, to say you'll come in second, so that 
Grant mayn’t get into any more money 
troubles ; but how about the fellows who've ; 
been backing you in the belief that this is 
a straight race? If it weren’t for the 
betting there would rarely be anything 
but fair play and honour. I’ve 
thinking it over, and we mustn’t have 
any underhand business about these races, 
even in a good cause.” 

“You're right,” answered Field. ‘I 
thought it over in bed last night. I'll do 
my best to win, but I hope the same I 
shall lose.” 

‘So do I,” said Caterham, ‘‘ though it’s 
| & sweet thing for a trainer to say, isn’t it? 
That fellow Messiter will crow over me for 
| @ month.” 

‘Now then, aren’t you ready ?” shouted 
out a steward through the window. 

“All right,” cried Caterham, ‘‘ we're 
coming.” 

He ran his man out and placed him in 
his boat, taking off his own jacket for 
convenience of running along the bank to 
shout advice. Grant was already in posi- 
tion, and Messiter was on the path beside 
Caterham. The pistol was soon fired, and 
the race began. 

It had not lasted five minutes before 
Caterham began to regret that he had had 
scruples on the subject of letting Field lose 
the race. If anything could be certain it 
was that Messiter was doing his best to 
make fis man lose. Grant’s only chance 
was in his staying powers; he was wiry, 
with no useless flesh on his bones, whilst 
Field was bigger in every way, and not in 


| almost level. 


such good condition. ut Messiter was 
| shouting to Grant to pnt on all he could to ! 


make the pace, notwithstanding that h 


, had the bank, thus making it very difficul 


for Field to take his water. His prope 
course would have been to have kept uj) 
just eufficient pace to prevent his opponen 
from crossing; and then, when near th 
flag, to have taken advantage of his condi 
tion and position and have spurted. In 
stead of which Messiter made him spur 
along at the beginning, tearing: him. 
self to pieces, whilst Field pulled along 
steadily, nearly a length behind, but go- 
ing easily. 

‘he herd of small boys were cheering 
Grant vociferously, but the knowing one: 
looked with dismay at the tactics he was 
pursuing. ‘‘There goes four-and-sixpence ! ” 
muttered Michelmore, as he saw Field 
“That fellow Messiter 
oughn’t to be allowed to train anything 
but a clothes-horse!"’ Caterham saw the 


| Tace was in his own hands, so contented 


himself with very few remarks to his man, 
but Messiter was shouting himself hoarse 
with ‘Well pulled, Grant!” ‘‘ Longer 
reach!” ‘Keep your back straight ‘.” 
and all the well-known cries. But they 
were of no avail to postpone the inevitable, 
and, at a sharp whistle of Caterham’s, 
Field began to forge across the river and 
take his opponent’s water. 

“Tt’s all U P!” grumbled more than 
one ‘‘ bitten” boy. ‘ Grant’s made a fool 


' of himself,” was the general opinion, whilst 
| Michelmore offered five thousand to minus 


one on Field, but found no takers. Only 
a hundred yards more and all would be 
over. But there is often a shipwreck in 
sight of shore. As Field was pulling 
steadily on, increasing his lead every 
stroke, a sharp snap was heard from his 
skiff, and he suddenly ceased pulling. 

“Back water!’ shouted a hundred 
voices to Grant, who would have run him 
down in a couple of strokes. Grant did 
so, and then, pulling out into the stream, 
passed his opponent and sculled on, Field 
calling out to Bim as he passed, ‘‘ You may 
take your time, my stretcher ’s broken.” 

The loser paddled to shore and was 
assisted out. Plenty of hands were ready 
to give him a coat and scarf, whilst Cater- 
ham_took his arm and helped him back to 
the dressing-room. 

** You don’t want to go on to the flag, 
I suppose ?” he said to Field. 

“Oh, no! plenty of time to congratu- 
late Grant by-and-by. Lucky that neither 
of us bet on me, isn’t it?” 

“Uncommon luck! I say, Field, you 
won't mind my asking you, but was that a 
genuine accident ?” 

“Yes. I did my best to win, and 
thought I was going to till my feet went 
through. We can go home with clear con- 
sciences.” 

‘Well, I don’t know. We shall have to: 
do some heavy slanging of Jackson for 
letting the boat go out in that condition, 
whilst really we are ready to bless him till 
we're hoarse!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


sh National Fisheries Exhibition now open 
at South Kensington hes awakened so 
tuch interest on the subject that we are sure of 
ahearty welcome for the eminently successful 
yt of typical fish presented with this Monthly 

vt The exhibition has been so thoroughly 
extibed that we need but allude to it here. 
Wecan, however, assure our readers that a more 
istructive display was never brought together, 
adthat all who can should spend at least a day 
sith the “ harvesters of the sea.” 

lh No. 181 we gave a full-page illustration 
dthe ordinary methods of capture, and here 
wehave portraits of ever fifty of the most 
snkiug and important fishes caught by net and 
ing around our coasts. 

Commencing with four representatives of the 
gmat perch family, we have first the familiar 
tus, basse, soardeees or marine perch, which 
hus tried the strength of our Derby twist to the 
umost, and gent many a pleasant tremor 
through our wrists as, when trolling or fly- 
fshing in the dusk of an autumn evening from 
comme Peneed on the southern coast, it has 
Sraggled gamely but vainly to escape its fate. 
Though the market is principally supplied with 
tas by the trawlers, a great many of these ele- 
ant fish are caught by deep-sea lines baited 
Tith sand-launce and ‘small crustaceans, the 
ame bait which proves so successful with the 
tightly-coloured comber, which comes second 
‘a our list. Our other two perches are the 
Yever—the spiteful, spiny sea-cat, whose fins 
x cat immediately they ate secured — and 
te striped red mullet, or surmullet, whose 
changing tints and firm white flesh proved so 
xxeptable to the Romans that as much as £64 
‘as paid for a single specimen for dinner ! 

With the red (or cuckoo) gurnard we have 
another trawl- ht fish that has often given 
tmous sport to the seaside angler. A shining 
ire of sand-launce or a strip of white pork fat, 
‘a not too large @ hook, has with them filled 
many abasket. Of the gurnard we give three 
‘xamples; their peculiar mailed heads render 
‘hem easy of recognition. In No. 9 we have 
‘le nest-building stickleback, the fifteen-spined 
1, whod homes of matted seaweed, bound and 
sn with fine albuminous thread, have been so 
«ten described by our naturalists. 

With the marine stickleback we leave the 
ssiny fishes (the Acanthopterygii), and our next 
‘ample comes from another group. The maigre, 
otshade, belongs to the Scicnidic, and is the 
fch which yields the “colick stones ’—those 

bones just inside its mouth which were for 
ataries worn as charms by rich and poor. 

The common sea-bream, or chad, is another 
frquent victim to tho rod and line. A hand- 
same fish he is, and one that affords rare sport. 


He is satisfied with almost any bait and great 
is the excitement on the Devon coast during the 
summer and autumn evenings when the line- 
fishing for bream is in progress. 

With the mackerel—so named from its s 
—we get the first of the Scomber family. It is 
the most important fish we have yet come to. 
The chief food-fishes of Britain are the herring, 
mackerel, pilchard, cod, haddock, whiting, and 
the sole group, and four different methods are 
in vogue for their wholesale capture. Herrings 
avd mackerel are caught in drift-nets, or nets 
which float with the tide, in whose meshes the 
fish are held by their gills. Pilchards and, to 
a. lesser extent, mackerel are caught in seine 
or sean nets, about six hundred yards long and 
twenty-four deep, buoyed with corks and 
weighted with leads, and used to surround 
large shosls of fish when they approach the 
shore, Cod, haddock, and whiting are canght 
with lines. Flat fish, and frequently haddocks, 
are taken by trawling with a long purse-net, 
attached to a heavy beam dragged along the 
bottom of the sca. As bait gets scarcer line- 
fishing becomes less common, and trawling 
gradually takes its place. 

Mackerel are principally caught off the Devon- 
shire and Cornwall coasts, and off Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth, where as many as fifteen thou- 
sand are frequently landed in a single night. 
Some of the mackerel catches have been enor- 
mous. Not so very many years ugo one day's 
take at St. Ives yielded a hundred thousand 
fish ! 

The tunny is another great food-fish, though 
not a very frequent visitor to our waters. Who 
does not remember Ovid's mention of Tunny 
Bay in the Sea of Marmora? or tbe legend of 
how the Golden Horn derived its name from 
the gold realised by the fishermen from the 
tunnies caught off its beach? The well-known 
bonito—the fish that pursues the flying-fish—is 
closely allied to the Scomber thymnus, shown in 
the plate. 

In No. 14 wo have the large sword-fish, of 
whose many battles with the whale and foolish 
mistakings of the hull of a ship for that of his 
enemy our anecdote books are full. This fish 
is harpooned and hunted much as if he were a 
whale, and, large as he is—averaging about ten 
feet long—his flesh is held in considerable 
esteem. 

In No. 15 we have a specimen of those 
banded pilot-fish which, in couples, form the 
vanguard of the shark. For days when the 
shark is not visible two of these fish will follow 
in the vessel’s wake, but should anything large 
be thrown overboard the shark will suddenly 
dart into view—at Icast, so runs the legend. 
And still more wonderful stories are told, one 
by Captain Richards, n.N., as to how, when the 
pilot-Aeh were scen, line baited with pork was 
thrown overboard for their friend, and how, 
each time the shark made a dash at the hook, 
the pilots would spring against his snout and 
tum him away from it, until the shark, dis- 
regarding their well-meant efforts, made a sham 
retreat—as did the Normans at Hastings—and 
when his protectors were off their guard, came 
with a rush, secured the pork, and, to the dis- 
may of the pilots, was taken from them for 
ever! 

In No. 16 we have the watery Jupiter (Zeus 
faber)\—John Dory, or Jaune Dorée—which 
contends with the haddock for the honour of 
having been marked by St. Peter's fingers, and 
with just as good reason, neither fish being 
likely to live in a fresh-water lake one hundred 
and fifty fect in extreme depth. With the gor- 
geous opsh, or king-fish, whose flesh is as good 
tasting as its skin is bright-looking, we end our 
specimens of the Scombers. 

The groy mullet is almost a brackish-water 
fish, and is taken in coneiderable numbers from 
wharves and landing-places, with rather fine 
hooks baited with pilchard entrails. Fourteen 
tons of these fish have, however, been hauled in 
one net by the Devon fishermen. 

Of the ugly angler (sea-devil, or wide-gab), 
little that is good is told. He hides himself in 
the inequalities of the sea-bed and dangles his 
bait aloft. The unsuspecting fish spies the 


tempting morsel and swims towards it, when up» 
es the angler’s jaw, aud in goes the victim ! 

‘he angler has large gill-holes, and one story 
tells us how a conger-eel was deceive] by the 
bait and snapped up in the angler’s mouth, to 
reappear through his gill-hole, like a clown, 
in at the door and out of the window. 

With a passing allusion to the beautiful- 
striped wrasse, the curious tumpet or bellows 
fish, and the famous pikes, whose long leaps on 
their broad, extended fins have gained for them 
the name of flying-fish, we come to the Clupeida, 
or herrings, represented in our plate by the pil- 
chard, the herring, the sprat, and the anchovy. 

Of the pilchards, or gipsy herrings, as many 
as seventy-five million fish have been taken in 
one catch. Thousands upon thousands of 
barrels are sent annually to the Mediterranean, 
and what used to be a fish peculiar to the south- 
western counties of England is now, in sar- 
dine and other forms, making its way all over 
the world. 

But of all our fisheries, that of the herring is 
the most important. It is said to have begun 
at Yarmouth in 495, in the times of Cerdic. It 
has now reached an extraordinary development. 
The nets used by the Scotch boats alone would 
stretch four times from Liverpool to New York ! 
The fishing begins on the north-west coast in 
May, and ends on the south-east coast in 
October, and during that time an average of 
sixteen hundred millions of fish is annually 
brought to land. Fifteen thousand boats for 
their capture are owned in England and Walcs, 
a like quantity in Scotland, and about a third 
of that number in Ireland ; and it is calculated 
that the annual take weighs five hundred dnd 
fifty thousand tons. Over ten thousand tons of 
salt are used at Yarmouth alone in curing 
bloaters! The old-fashioned Yarmouth yawls 
for long had the reputation of being the fastest 
cpen boats in the world. In fact, the Yankee 
schooner yacht America, which, with her flat 
sails and fine entrance, took away our special 
cup, was challenged to a match by one of these 
long three-masted craft—an offer, however, that 
was declined by her owner. £ 

The Scotch go farther and farther afield for 
their herrings, the cruise being limited, how- 
ever, by the fact that the boats must-be within 
twenty-four heurs’ run of the port, the Crown 
brand being only affixed to such barrels as have 
been packed within a day of the fish being 
caught. The Dutch cure their herrings on 
board their roomy craft, and. are consequent]. 
found as far north as the Shetlands. The Scotch 
go to the fish, the fish come to the Norwegians, 
swimming up the narrow fjords which fringe 
the coast-line, and being easily trapped in soincs 
yun across the narrow mouths, 

Sprats, or Garvic herrings, are usnally caught 
in stow-boats, of one of which a diagram was 
given in Vol. 111., page 676. Sprats are winter 

ish, and are caught in thousands off the Eastern 
Counties during the cold, dark, foggy nights of 
December. So great is tho number taken from 
the sea that they furnish a common manure 
supply—effective, but decidedly odoriferous. 
addocks on the south coast of England are 
taken with the trawl, on the northern and 
eastern coasts with hand-lines baited with 
piece: of herring and launce. Brixham, in Tor- 
vay, is the mother port of the trawlers, Five 
days a week do the boats go out; Saturday is 
devoted to cleaning up, and Sunday is a day of 
rest. From Brixham trawling was introduced 
to Ramsgate, from Brixhim and Ramsgate it 
found its way to Hull. Jn 1845 the discovery 
of the Silver Pit—‘‘the happy hunting grounds 
of fish by the million "—led to a great develop- 
ment of this industry. In 1845 Hull had only 
forty trawlers; in 1877 she had 440! Grimsby, 
which is now the principal trawling port in the 
North Sea, was colonised from Hull. The drift- 
net is used for surface-swimming fish, the traw]- 
net for deep-swimming fish, and hence nearly 
all our flat fish come from the trawlers. 

Whiting is caught all the year round, all the 
coast round, with long lines, each bearing nearly 
two hundred hooks, a score of such lines being 
set by each vessel. The hake, or sea-pike, 2 
most excellent/though somewhat unfashiona!.!» 
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fish, is also canght in great numbers by lines, 
the hooks on which, however, are guarded with 
brass wire and baited with pilchard or herring. 
The Bay of Kenmare was originally named the 
Bay of Hakes, from the shoals of these fish 
that haunted it. 

The ling is almost as valuable a fish as the 
cod, and, like it, is usually caught with the line. 
Ling will bite at anything, and are most tena- | 
cions of life. i 

The three-bearded rockling (No. 36) is the ; 


soa-loche, or whistle-fish, which, legend says, a | come to Billingsgate ; in one year over eighty | play. 


Cornish man can never catch unless he whistles ; 
it into his power with a ‘‘bod, bod, vean.” | 


With the mackerel midge we cnd our seven 
examples of the cod family. 

Of the flat fish we have six specimens—the 
pink-spotted plaice ; the flounder, ‘victim to 
a shrimp from every pier-head drawn ;" the 
mighty halibut, the largest of its kind ; the 
turbot, the special prey of Scotchmen and 
Dutchmen; and the sole. Brixham is the 
great southern port for soles, the boats there 
using nets from thirty to thirty-six feet in the 
beam. An enormous quantity of these fish 


thousand bushels have been there disposed of. 


numbers. In'the Orkneys the otters used to 

catch the conger, and the country people fol- 

lowed the otter and took whut he left. In the 

south conger are fished for on rocky bottoms with 

lines baited with pilchard or a mackerel cnt in 

four. On some dark nights a boat and thre 

| men off the Cornish coast have been known ty 
j bring in two tons of conger! <A full-grown 
conger is an activo, powerful fellow of from teu 

to eleven feet long, and he weighs over a bun- 

dredweight, so that his capture is no child’s 

‘or the other fish figured on the plate 

we must refer our readers to the list on page 


The conger is another fish captured in large | 639. 


STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN 


A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


CHAPTER XXI.—CAMP LIFE—A NIGHT, ADVENTURE—THE DISMAL SWAMP—ATTACKED BY CROCODILES. 


a tee weather keeps up, doesn’t it?” | 

said Tom Reynolds one day as they 
were all sitting down to dinner in the 
splendid marquee. 

“You dear, droll old Cousin Tom!” 
said Stanley, laughing. ‘‘ Why, of course ; 
it does, and T shouldn’t wonder if it would 
be another hot day to-morrow.” 

‘““Why,” cried Mite, who was in fine 
form, ‘‘Tom thinks he ought to have it 
showcry one day and misty the next—the 
sae as it is in Glaiska!” \ 

“Ah!” gaid Cooke, joining the laugh at ; 
Tom’s expense, ‘in Glaiska the weather is | 
sold retail in small packets, duly assorted | 
—just enough to last fora day. But here 
in the tropics we’ve got to have it whole- 
sale, and enough of the sort to last for 
months.” 

‘Weather doesn’t keep well in hot 
climates, ch ?” 

That was Bill's little joke. 

“Bat you like the climate, don’t you, 
cousin ?”’ said Stanley. 

“Man, I do!” replied honest Tom— 
‘apart from the midges.” 

“You mean mosquitos, Tom, don’t 

rou?” 

‘Well, maybe I do. But they do bite 
uncommonly hard,” replied Tom. 

‘“What « lot you'll have to tell when 
you gang back!” said Mite. 

‘« May we a’ gang back,” laughed Tom. 
“They say Scotchmen never gang back.” 

“‘Avertit omen!” said Stanley, solemnly: 
“‘we are in a strange country, surrounded 
by danger of every kind. We must trust 
in Providence and do our duty.” 

‘‘That’s it, boys!” said Cooke; “ trast 
in Providence and do our duty.” 

, Amen!” said Big Bill. 

There was a moment's lull in the con- 
versation, broken only by the roar of a 
cataract in the river, near by which they 
‘were encam: It was o branch of the 
great Congo—that mighty stream near the 
banks of which, ere many years clapse, 
will arise the nucleus of a new nation that 
will go on spreading in all dircctions, till 
it rivals in wealth and wisdom tho great 
American Republic itself. 

They had crossed this river high above 
the falls, where the water spread itself 
out over miles and miles of a pebbly bed, 
and was everywhere as clear and _trans- 
lucent as crystel itself. But pleasant 
though it would have been to have jour- 
neyed along by its banks, it would have 
taken them out'of their course and very 
muuch too far north. 

‘To-morrow night—” said Stanley. 

“‘ Yes,” responded Mite; ‘‘ go on, Stan. 
What about to-morrow night *” 

They had left the dinner-table and left 


the tent, and as they «' + they stood to- | 


gether in a group, Stanley and Mite side 
by side—a position that the latter was very 
fond of, especially in the dark, as they now 
were. 

“Stop!” cried Stanley. ‘‘ Listen!” 

Mite could just see that his friend held 
one hand aloft against the starlit sky, as if 
commanding attention. 

Deeper far than the roar of the cataract, 
more appalling than the loudest thunder, 
it was a voiee that seemed to shake the 
very forest trees. 

Mite clung to brother Stan’s arm. ‘‘ Let 
us get nearer to the camp-fire,” he half 
whispered. 

Bill and Cooke and Tom were there 
already, and Stanley prepared to follow. 

“ There is no danger now,” said Stanley. 

“No danger,” repeated Mite, ‘‘ and that 
terrible lion so close to us!” 

“No, Mite, there is no danger now.” 
He emphasised the word “now.” ‘In a 
thunderstorm as soon as you hear the peal 
the danger is over for a moment; it is the 
silent flash that brings the bolt. That lion 
growled with disappointed rage; he had 
been watching us probably for five minutes, 
and had not made up his mind to spring ; 
then he became alarmed.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mite; ‘I hope he 
wasn’t thinking of springing on me, Stan, 
or you, you know.” 

“It was the very uncertainty,” replied 
Stan, ‘‘in the brute’s mind as to which of 
us would suit him best, that caused him to 
hesitate, I have little doubt of that, and 
that is what saved us. He wouldn’t look 
twice at you, Mitc, you may be sure. Why, 
you wouldn’t be a bite to him!” 

“ Unless,” said Bill, ‘‘ the lion wanted a 
light supper.” 

“ Don’t you laugh, Bill,” Stanley said, 
“lions don't care for light suppers. It was 
you he was thinking most about.” 

“Yes,” cried Cooke; ‘‘but he wasn’t 
sure if he could carry him off.” 

‘No, that was it,” continued Stanley ; 
“and so as you, Cooke, looked so tough, 
and I’m all bones, I believe that lion would 
finally have made up his mind to sup upon 
Tom.” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Tom; ‘‘ you make 
my blood creep! Hark! there he is 

ain!” 

‘‘There is more than one lion there, 
gentlemen,” said Sool, who had suddenly 
appeared on the scene. 

“‘How very cold it has got all of a 
sudden!” said poor Tom, whose teeth 
were chattering. 

He crept closer to the fire as he spoke, 
kicked the logs, and made them blaze. 

‘‘Much more wood will be needed to- 
night,” said Sool. ‘‘ Who will come with 
me to the forest ?”” 


Mite jumped up. ‘I'll go for one,” he 
said, boldly clutching his rifle. ‘‘Tom,” 
he continued, “‘ you come too, and just 
keep behind me if you’re afraid, you 
knew.” 

Sool retired for a few moments, then he 
returned with torches, which he proceeded 
to light, afterwards handing one to each. 

“These,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ will be of 
more use than rifles. Come!” 

Then, axes in hand, ten of the boys went 
with the party. They struck directly into 
the forest, and a strange and weird-like 
appearance it had, that wood lit up thus 
by torchlight. There was no undergrowth. 
only the tall stems of the trecs standing 
up around them like pillars in-some mighty 
cavern; but beyond the circle where the 
torchlight gleamed all was shrouded in 
darkness. No undergrowth, but presently 
they came to a spot where a great tree had 
fallen; then the work commenced. The 
boys plied their axes, and, with great bur- 
dens of wood en their backs, they soor 
made their way back again to camp, 
around which fires were lit to protect it, 
for once more the decp bass of the lion's 
voice and the shrill, unearthly laughter of 
hywnas awoke the echoes of those ancient 
woods. 

Even in the marquee it was consiered 
safest to have loaded rifles close at hand. 

‘‘Stanley,” said Mite, ‘when we went 
out that time, after dinner, you began a 
sentence and never finished it—something 
about to-morrow night.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Stanley; ‘‘ merely 
this. To-morrow night we'll have no bed 
but the green boughs, no roof above us 
except the sky, for it will not be safe to 
sleep even under trees. We can’t tak: 
tents, nor anything that belongs to civilised 
life, with us for even another mile.” 

What Stanley said was strictly trae, the 
rest of their journey inland must be made 
with free hands, untrammelled save by the 
arms they carried fcr their protection from 
dangers as yet unknown. | 

The part of the country they were now 
in was to all appearance urrinhabited—by 
human beings, at any rate. Some littl 
way up stream, and right in the centre ef 
the river, was a small rocky island. The 
boat was put together on the bank oppo- 
site, and all tents and stores, and even 
ammunition that was considered extr:, 
conveyed thither and hidden in a little 
rocky cavern, care being taken to barri- 
cade the entrance well against the inquisi- 
tiveness of wild beasts. 

They now bent their footsteps farther 
northwards, intending to strike the country 
of the’ Makalala from the equatorial side. 
| andythus avoid crossing the lands wher" 
{dwelt thosé savages who had kept our bev 
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id his little party so long prisoners, in 
peic first attempt to reach Captain Ross 
nd his daughter. They would thus, how- 
wer, have to traverse regions quite un- 
mown to them, and known even to 
ibooma, or Brown, only by hearsay. 

But Cooke and Stanley had compasses 
nd quadrant, and right well they knew 
iow to use them. All through this long 
nd wearying journey they had kept a log 
ad marked a chart just as if they had 
yeen at sea. 

Sool had his little army well under com- 
nand, and on the march every precaution 
vas taken to avoid surprise either from 
vild beasts or still wilder men. All the 
iatives they had hitherto met were, hew- 
iver, peaceably ‘inclined. Many were the 
rillages they had passed through that still 
yore the traces of dreadful raids having 
yeen made on them for the ‘purpose of 
arrying the inhabitants off into slavery. 
[he woods and bush around some of these 
were scorched and blackened with fire, on 
ihe lower trees hardly a branch had been 
eft, and the lofty cocoa-palms, many of 
which had escaped owing to their great 
reight, waved green above a wilderness of 
black. The little towns themselves h: 
been laid waste by fire and sword, and only 
old men and women and tender children 
had been left alive. They fled at sight of 
the expedition—fled and hid themselves in 
holes in the hill-sides, looking as_they 
peeped occasionally over or around the 
boulders, more like poor hunted coneys or 
stricken deer than anything human. 

Tom used to go among them with the 
boy Brown as interpreter, and he never 
failed to win their confidence and bring 
them back with him to their deserted vil- 
lages, 

“Oh, Stanley,” he used to say, “my 
heart bleeds for the poor things ! we 
had but time, would it no’ bea grand thing 
to stop among them and tell them the 
Gospel story!” 

But Stanley’s answer was ever, ‘‘ On, on, 
our first duty, dear Tom, lies beyond those 
hills. Another time, perhaps—another 
time.’”” 

‘“‘Ay,” Tom would reply, ‘another 
time; it will and shall be another time!” 
for honest Tom Reynolds had formed a 
great resolve. 7 

But now they traversed a large belt of 
uninhabited country—a land ‘given up ep- 
tively to the beasts of the field. Here was 
a region in which a sportsman might in- 
deed have revelled, and a naturalist felt in 
2 kind of earthly paradise ! 

The fact that the boys were laden with 
the pieces of the boat, which had often to 
be put tegether to enable them to ferry 
across some broad river or lake, retarded 
their journey considerably. They still bore 
provisions along with them, but on their 
guns they depended to a great extent now 
for what they had to eat, so that, upon the 
whole, from ten to fifteen miles made up 
the extent of a day’s march. But it must 
be remembered that there were no roads 
properly so-called of any kind, the track of 
the denizens of wilds and forests being 
2xcepted. 

Sometimes their path led through deep, 
dark woods bare of underwood, the home 
of thousands of wonderful monkeys and 
baboons—the home, too, of immense flocks 
of parrots and other birds. Especially did 
these latter congregate near the banks of 
the streams, flying up into the air in 
screaming clouds at the approach of our 
travellers, the variety and splendour of 
their plumage and their gay colours as they 


wheeled and tumbled in the air forming a 
sight that, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. There were some parts of the 
forests where the branches were laden till 
they bent and broke with the weight of the 
nests of these birds. Different species lived 
in different colonies, and it was remarkable 
how careful each colony was not to disturb 
or invade in any way the birds that be- 
longed to another. 

With these woods, wide ‘and fertile 
grassy glens or straths alternated, and 
next perhaps would come a perfect wild- 
ness of mountain and forest-land com- 
bined. No lack of game here. There were 
deer and antelopes of a dozen different 
species among the hills, and the streams 
teemed with fish, and little lack of fruit 
either. There were fields of pineapple- 
bushes, the delicious perfume of which was 
wafted on the air for miles. There were 
groves of plantains, bananas, and oranges, 
and trees laden with guavas, mangoes, 
and a thousand other fruits that they 
could not even name, nor, for the matter 
of that, could they tell whether or not they 
were poisonous. But many of these that 
had quite a sickly flavour to our heroes 
were esten with avidity by their carriers, 
and even by Sool and Sambo. 

Water they seldom drank, the cocoanut- 
milk, as it is called, supplying its place. 
This is the fluid that is contained within 
the shell of the young cocoanut before the 
nut itself has more than just commenced 
to form, and very delicious and cool it is, 
one young cocoanut containing about a 
quart of it. Many of the mountains were 
tree-clad to the very summits, while others 
were all ablaze with the most gorgeous 
heaths and geraniums. 

For more than a week they journeyed 
through this new and lovely land, without 
seeing a single sign of human being or 
human habitation. 

Had our travellers been inclined for 
sport they might now have indulged in it 
to tneir hearts’ content, for herds of im- 
mense hippopotami swarmed in the deeper 
pools of the river, rhinoceroses swarmed in 
the jungles, browsing on the roots and 
twigs, while elephants roamed in forest 
and plain, but, unless killed in self-defence, 
not one of these animals fell to their 
guns. 

One evening Mite, in company with Bill, 
was returning to the camp, the former 
chatting away just as lively as he always 
did, Bill staggering along under the weight 
of a couple of antelopes, large enough to 
form food for all hands for a day at 


least, when, trotting along with its calf in ! 


front, came a huge black rhinoceros. It 
scorned to leave the beaten path, but came 
on with 8 rush, head well down, straight 
at little Mite. He fired and laid the poor 
calf dead, and next moment would have 
been hurled higher into the air than ever 
he had been in his life, without something 
to hold on by, had not a bullet from the 
rifle—the pet bone-crusher—of Stanley 
O’Grahame laid the animal dead at Mite’s 
feet. 

Mite was very much frightened, and 
just a little surprised, but he pulled him- 
self together sufficiently to doff his cap and 
say, smiling, ‘‘Thank you, brother, for 
saving my worthless life. But mind,” he 
added, ‘‘I never meant to kill the calf, 
only to shoot the old cow.” 

“You might just as well have stepped 
aside and let the old cow pass,” replied 
Stanley. ‘‘ However, it can’t be helped. 
The boys will have veal to-night.” 

The boys certainly did have veal, and 


beef too, and after them, as soon as dark- 
nese fell, came the lions and tigers to the 
feast. Such a terrible roaring, fighting. 
and growling our travellers never yet had 
heard; it seemed as if all the wild beasts 
of the forest had assembled to eat the flesh 
apd gnaw the bones of that gigantic 
rhinoceros. Silence came at last, however, 
broken only by an occasional low yawning 
Toar, as if some great beast out there in 
the jungle slept but badly, and woke up 
now and ¢hen from a terrible dream, the 
result of too much rhinoceros for supper. 

The travellers lay around the Targest 
fire, rolled in their blankets, for even in 
the torrid regions of Africa deadly night- 
dews fall. They slept feet towards the 
fire, and with their loaded rifles within 
easy reach, while not far off lay the boys 
asleep. Sentinels, whose duty it was to 
see to the fires and give alarm in case of 
danger, paraded silently hither and thither, 
and Sool himself never failed to keep the 
first watch. 

It must have been well on towards morn- 
ing; the fires had got low; I fear the sen- 
tries had fallen asleep. But out from the 
jungle a monster lion had crept. Right 
silently he approached the sleeping camp ; 
never did cat stalk mouse or bear creep u) 
to seal with greater caution. Nearer an 
nearer, stopping every moment to listen, 
all a-quiver from head to tail with excite- 
ment, but making no more noise than 
yonder snake that glides around the foot 
of the cactus-bush. Nearer and nearer, 
then raises himself gradually for a spring, 
but crouches again as some one moves or 
moans in his sleep. The lion is in luck, 
tho whole camp is wrapt in slumber. The 
whole camp is at his mercy! He glare 
from form to form, from face to face, an 
lashes his tail from side to side. The fire 
flares up tor a moment and falls on the 
sleeping tace of Mite; the boy is uncon- 
sciously rubbing his cheek where a mos- 

uito has bit. e motion seems to invite 
the monster to spring, as anything moving 
tempts a cat, and he “ down-charges ” once 
again. 

But just then one of the sleeping sen- 
tinels raises his arms and yawns. In one 
moment the lion has changed his mind 
and springs upon the sentry instead of 
Mite, and bears the poor fellow, shrieking, 
away into the darkness of the night. The 
camp is all aroused in an instant. There is 
no more sleep this night for anyone. As 
for the poor sentinel, no power on earth 
could save him. Fainter and fainter grew 
his yells, then abruptly ceased, then— 
Every one shuddered to think of the dread- 
ful deed that was being enacted in that 
dark and dismal jungle. 


“We have already exceeded our orders,” 
said the chief of what we must now dignify 
by _the title of Boy Green’s Expedition. 
“We have exoeednd: our sultan’s orders, 
young sabib. We have followed up your 
friend’s trail for five days now and there 
are no signs of them. We must return.” 

“Exceeded yer orders, eh?” laughed 
boy Green—‘ exceeded yer orders, hey ? 
Why, that’s nuffin! I often exceeds my 
orders. Won’t go any furder ? Nonsense! 
I tells yer this: if you goes back now you 
leaves my friend Mr. Weir and myself— 
Dr. Green, of her Majesty’s ship Tonitrua— 
toour fate. We goes on. Our blood will be 
on your head, and what if England should 
demand a just retrybooshin. Think o’ 
that! Isay,” continued boy Green, ‘‘sup- 
pose you wereto be paid for going on, and 
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on, and om = till we finds the other part 0’ 
this memorable expedition, delivers our 
friends from the jaws o’ death, buros old 
King Kefoozlum’s krasl, covers ourselves 
with honour and glory, and all that sort 0’ 
thing, ch?” 

‘Who is to pay us?” asked the chief, 
somewhat mollitied. 

“TIL see that you are well rewarded,” 
said Weir, laughing. ‘Come, make up 
your minds to go on with us. 
find the trail of our friends, perhaps, but I 
know the way tothe country of the Maka- 
lala. I have good reason to.” 

8o a bargain was struck, and that is how 
there came to be two distinct expeditions 


marching into the interior of the Dark: 


Continent to the relief of the unhappy 
eaptives. 
‘or the present, however, it is with the 
expedition commanded by Stanley O’Gra- 
- hame we have most to do. 
Hitherto it had been all ‘pretty plain 


sailing,” as Mite called it, with them. The | 


~ first part of their journey was nothing 
"Yess than one long picnic, with just a upio 
of danger about it, and one or two trifling 
adventures—such as Mite’s with the rhi- 
noceros; a fight between Bill and a boa- 
constrictor, in which Bill came off victorious 


We cannot | 


| because there was not a tree handy for the 
, boa to take a turn of his tail round; an 
! exciting race between Tom and an alli- 
| gator, Tom winning by a length, with 
' merely the loss of the heel of his boot ; and 
; 80 on, and so forth. When the tents hed 
|to be stowed away the picnic came to a 
conclusion, and since then they had to 
rough it. They were surrounded by dan- 
gers of every kind, and now at last those 
dangers began to thicken. There was 
trouble and sorrow ahead. But they 
bravely faced all. One day from a hill- 
top they saw spreading out before them 
what seemed to bea boundless prairie-land. 
It lay right in their way, however, and so 
they prepared to march across it. 

They had not gone far before they found 
it was damp as well as level and flat—a 
vast morass, a dismal slimy swamp. 

For a whole day they toiled on over it, 
often up to nearly their waists in water, 
and as the sun went down behind the level 
horizon they found themselves apparently 
aa far from any place where it would be 
possible to bivouac as ever. But the night 
was clear and starry, and before long the 
moon rose, making everything sround 
them as bright almost as midday in some 
less sunny lands, 


They had reached a part of the swan 
where stunted bushes grew here and ther" 
the bottom feeling somewhat more so! 
than in other places, as if the water h; 
simply overflowed on dry land. Sool wi 
in front, stalking silent and ghostlike j 
the uncertain light. Suddenly there v' 
'@ hoarse and horrid sound in the water 
ahead. The noise scemed to be re-echc 
from every side, and was accompanied 
@ sound as of rushing water. 

“Allah! il allah!” cried Sool. ‘‘ Co 
haetily back! Quick, gentlemen, quid | 
the crocodiles ! the crocodiles!” | 


“Quick!” repeated Stanley. << 
8o00l. But what can we do? Look y: 
der!” 


It was indeed a fearful sight, and w 
:& low frightened moan like that wh 
escapes from a crowd when danger is t| 
ribly imminent, when a house is falling} 
a ship reels before she sinks, the me 
| bers of the expedition one and all crow: 
: together as if paralysed with dread, for 
far as they could see in the moonlight 

‘water seemed alive with monstrous cro 
| diles coming swiftly on towards the 
and evidently bent upon their destructic 


(To be continued.) | 


“Hippopotami swarmed in the deeper pools.” 


BURIED AT SEA. 
By Ropert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


W" buried him at midnight, 
Beneath the tropic stars, 


That throbbed and burned to the broad moon 


Blood-red through silver bars. 

A snow-white sail his winding-sheet, 
A flag across his breast, 

With gentle hands we lowered him 
Into his long last rest. 


A silent group we gathered round, 
Each with uncovered head; 
While the bluff skipper rev'rently 
The solemn service read. 
And not a voice of wind or wave 
Broke the deep hush around,— 
Nought save the skipper’s softened bass, 
A grave pathetic sound. 


A flood of sadness filled my heart, 
And, as the captain read, 

A murmur only filled my ear--- 
I heard no word he said. 
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For my thoughts were speeding northward far 
Across the leagues of foam 

That parted still our ship and us 
From England, love, and home. 


I saw a little cottage home 
Ina happy Kentish vale, 

And within two gentle women sat, 
One aged and bent and pale. 

And one a living sister's form, 
As summer morning fair— 

And two figures in the twilight hour 
Are bent in evening prayer. 


And hand in hand the twain repair, 
At sunset every day, 

'To seek the breezy southern downs 
That overlook the bay, 

In hopes amid the white-sailed ships 
Up Channel bearing past, 

One day to sight the barque that bears 
Their darling home at lnst. 


Ah, long they'll watch with wistful hearts 
The faint horizon rim, 

Until the mother’s strength shall fail, 
The sister’s eves grow dim. 

Full many a gallayt ship gocs up 
The Channel's foamy track ; 

But never one among them all 

. That brings their sailor back. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SLIDES FOR 
A MAGIC LANTERN.* 


Macic lantern without slides is not of 

much use. ‘T'hese slides cost a good deal 
to buy, the price, ranging from three shillings 
to a guinea, being regulated by the time and 
skill expended in their production. Iu this 
Paper 1 will tell you how to make your own 
slides at asmall outlay for materials. “The time 
and skill you must supply yourselves. 

The materials required are—a glass-cutter ; 
some strips of patent plate-glass four inches 
wide—the glass of the thickness called eleven- 
ounce glass; thin black paper, crystal varnish, 


* See also the series of articles in Vol. I., entitled, 
“Pleasant Hours with the Magic Lantern,” particu: 
larly the chapters on slide Painting (page 159), 


turpentine, tubes of water-colours, three or four 
sizes of sable-hair pencils ; a good-sized camel- 
hair brush, with the hair cut straight off half way 
down, for varnishing ; some glue, two or three 
small dabbers made of fine linen or kid stuffed 
with wool, a palette, an easel, and a penknife. 
The colours required are opaque black, warm 
brown, blue, dark green, yellow, 
The palette can ve made of a piece of glass six 


and crimson. | 


When using the easel place it with its back > 
a window, or if you are painting by gas or lar p 
light place it so that there is a strong light a 
the white paper under the glass. | 

The glass to be painted is to be pation ts 
glass of the easel resting on the shelf, Wh 2 
you have finished painting for the day you nc 4 
not remove the picture from the easel if it is 1 ot 
finished, as by fixing the hand-rest over it sd | 


inches square, with a piece of white paper | shutting down the easel you can cover the wh 
with a sheet of paper and so protect it from di x 
Now you have everything you want, and we + (il | 
A board twelve | set to work at the painting. 


pasted on the back. 
The easel you can make for yourselves. Fig. 
1 will show how mine is made. 


inches square and one inch thick forms the 
stand. ‘To this, at about one inch from the 
front edge, is fastened by two hinges another 
smaller board, eight inches wide and eleven 
inches long from top to bottom, having a 
square hole six inches wide and nine inches 
long cut out of it, making it into a frame. 
This hole is filled witha plate of glass by glueing 
strips of wood all round inside the frame at the 
back for the glass to rest upon. The front 
surface of the glass must be flush with the front 
surface of the frame. 

Up the front of both sides of the frame holes 
are bored about half an inch apart for the pegs 
in the shelf to fit into. This shelf is a piece of 
wood eight inches long and half an inch square. 
In the back of the shelf are fixed two iron pegs, 
which fit into the holes in the frame to keep the 
shelf in position. At each side of the frame is 
a wooden support screwed on to the outside by 
one end, so that it can be moved freely back- 


First take your strips of glass, and with y|xr 
glass-cutter cut them into pieces four inc|bs 
square. Take one of these squares and 4 
clean it on both sides. Put a little of e. 
colour on your palette. Now place your glass 
over the design you wish to transfer to it, and 
very carefully go over the outline with your 
finest sable-hair pencil dipped into the opaque 
black moistened with a little water. 

While this is drying mix in a small bottle 
some crystal varnish and turpentine in the pro- 
portion of one part varnish and two parts tur- 
pentine. When the outline is dry take it in 
your left hand, with the thumb on one edge 
and the fingers on the other. Dip the varnish 
brush into the varnish mixture, drain it part) 
on the mouth of the bottle, and carefally, wi 
a light and free hand, go all over the glass, 
drawing the brush from top to bottom, begin- 
ning at the left-hand edge and working to the 


wards or forwards, hinge fashion : the free end 


of each support fits into holes bored in the stand. 
By moving the supports backwards or forwards, 
and putting them in the holes in the stand, the 
easel can be lowered or raised at pleasure. 

The upper surface of the stand is covered with 


white paper. Yon will require a hand-rest to 
keep the hand from touching the painting. This | 
is made out of a piece of thin wood (cigar-box 
wood does nicely) eight inches long and one inch 
wide. To one side of this, at each end, glue a 
piece of same wood one inch square, and in these 
pieces fix the iron pegs to fit into the holes in 
the frame of the easel. 


right. 
No not go over the varnish twice, or you may 


disturb the ontline. Set the glass on one side 
to dry, but do not put it where it will get hot 
or it will crack and streak the varnish. 

While this is drying, take another glass, clean 
it, and trace outline of number two picture, 


; varnish and proceed with number three, and 0 


on till you have six glasses outlined and 
varnished. It is better to have more than one 
pictare to work upon at the same time; you do 
not then have to wait for the varnish to dry, as 
you can be colouring one while the other is 
rying. 
‘When the varnish is dry, which will be in 
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® quarter of an hour, put one of the 
, with the varnished side up, on to the 
‘lace the easel in a good light, and proceed 


Fighk 


in the colours. Put in the sky and back- 
| of the pictures first. The sky and all 
surfaces must be pu in as evenly as you 
th the brush, and then you must go all 

with ao fine dabber till you have got it 
‘ly even. In dabbing a surface such asa 
o not mind dabbing the colour over other 
of the picture, as all the colour not wauted 
an be taken ont with the moistened point 
‘ash before varnishing. WhenI paint my 

I sometimes purposely colour all over 


| glasses together by glneing a narrow strip of 

paper all round the edges of each pair, and jap. 
ping on to each glass not more than one eight! 
of an inch. 

When they are quite dry your slides are ready 
for the l&ntern, and the pictures being inside 
between the two glasses will be protected from 
‘injury from dust or scratches. In putting the 
slides into the lantern the painted glass should 
be nearest the light if to be shown through a 
transparent screen ; and the other glass nearest. 
the light if to be shown on to a wall or opaque 
screen, 

These slides will be too small to use in the 
lantern by themselves, so you will have to make 
a wooden slider for them. This is made as in 
Fig. 2. 

Take two pieces of board one-eighth of an inch 
' thick, four and a half inches wide, and cight 
' inches long, with a square hole cut in each three 
and three-quarter inches square. These boards 
make the back and front of the slider, and are 
joined together at the top and bottom by two 
natrow strips of wood eight inches long, a quar- 


hing that projects into the sky, as I find I 
zet a more even surface by doing so. 

hen you have been all over the picture with 
first coat of colour, varnish as before, and 
eed with the second and third coats. You 
t be very careful in varnishing the colours 
not go over them twice. The colours are 
ve got at all artists’ colour shops. Ask for 
's of water-colours for glass-painting. I got 
e of G. Rowncy and Co., 29, Oxford Strect, 
‘also publish a little book on glass paint- 
price one shilling, which is very useful if 
wish to make artistic pictures. 

Vhen the colouring of the picture is finished 
iish it all over for the Inst time, ‘and set on 
side to dry. Now cut some squares out of 
r black paper the exact size of your glasses, 


ad cut from the centre of each a circular hole 
oree and a half inches in diameter ; place one 
these pieces on each of the varnish pictures 


ter of an inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch 
thick. This slider is pushed into the slide stage 
of the lantern and the glass slides pushed into 
it as in Fiy. 3. 
| . The slider is rather smaller than the stage in 
| the lantern, which allows of it being adjusted so 
that the centre of the picture is in a line with 
the centre of the lenses, 
! For making moveable slides, such as slipping- 
' slides, lever-slides, rack-slides, and chroma- 
| tropes, you will require wooden frames. 
'o make these frames, get a carpenter to cut 
| you some slips of pine or deal three or four feet 
| long and half an inch square, with a groove 
' running all along one side of each slip one- 
eighth of an inch deep and one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide, Make your frames out of these 
slips of wood, seven inches long and four inches 
wide, outside measuring. Fit a glass in the 
groove like a slate is fitted in its frame. 

Make about a dozen of these frames and set 
them on one side to dry. Now cut some strips 
of glass three inches wide and seven inches 


to be pulled out about half an inch when put in 
position in the frame as in Fig. 5, 


Your frames are now ready to receive the 
design. Trace the design on the inside of the 
fixed glass with the effects, if it is to be a 


figure raising and lowering its arm, the figure: 
must be drawn with three arms—viz., the arm 


Fy 8 Genchev 


that is not raised and the other arm in each 
position, one up and the other down, as in Fig. 
6. The other glass has nothing on it but two 
black patches, one or the other of which covers 
one or the other of the arms as the glass is 
pulled out or pushed in. 

In painting these slides, all the glass in the 
frame around the figures is to be blackened 
with the opaque black, so that all light is ex- 
cluded except that which cvmes through the 


wz 


figures. When this slide is painted, varnish it 
| and poate a narrow strip of paper on the top 
! and bottom of tho glass for the moveable glass 
! to slide on without scratching the picture. 

The black patches on the moveable glass are 
inted and varnished on the inside of the glass. 
'o get these in the right place, place the glass. 


<5 


long, and cut off one corner of each, as in Fig. 


Fuso : 


in position over the picture, and when pushed 


in as far as it will go, mark with your black on 
the outside of the glass the outline of the arte 
that is to be covered in that position ; then pn! 


on the varnished side); take, and clean, six | 4, at any convenient angle, and then cut away 
‘ther glasses, and place one on each of the paper | the upper half of the front part of each frame 
‘quares on the pictures ; ucxt fasten the two | flush with the glass, to allow the second glass 
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cout the glass as far as it will go and mark in 
the same way the outline of the other arm ; turn 
the glass over and fill in the outlines with 


opaate Vlack, and on putting the 
glass in its place in the frame you 
will have a figure with its arms 
raised or lowered. Now put the 
glass in its place, and fix it there by 
pressing into the wood of the frame 
two small pins at the top and two at 
the bottom. In putting in these pins 
allow room for the glass to slide 
easily. 

The construction of lever slides is 
something like that of the slipping 
slides, except that the moveable glass 
is circular, and the picture on the 
glass in the frame is painted circular 
and has a background. The moveable 
glass has painted on it only the limb 

hat is to be moved. You can get 
these circular glasses cut at a glazicr’s; 
have them three inches in diameter. 


Fig. 7 will explain how the two glasses 
are to be paint By placing the moveable 


gless over the fixed glass, and moving it 
partly round and back again, the two boys 
will apy to move up and down. Of 
course the point that the board hinges on 
must be in the centre of the picture. Before 

inting the picture cut out a piece of thin 
Boar @ quarter of an inch thick, three 
anches wide, and six inches long. Cut this 
sin the shape of Fiy. 8 (the dark part repre- 
sents the wood), Glue this wood on to 
the glass inside the frame, and cut away 
tho front edge of the frame down to the 
glass, 

Now you can paint your picture, and 
while that is drying take one of your cir- 
cular glasses and fe a rim—made of thin 
brass plate, a sixteenth of an inch thick— 
to it. This rim is to fit the glass tightly, 
and is to be a quarter of an inch wide ; the 
onds are to lap a little, and are to be 
soldered together. Now cut from the same 
brass plate a strip two and a half inches 
long and a quarter of an inch wide, and 
solder this on to the rim, as in Fig. 9. Fix 
the circular glass in this rim, and en the 
inside paint the board and children on it, 
put it im its place in the circular hollow in 
the frame, and fasten it in its place with 
small pins pressed into the wood and bent 
over the brass rim (Fig. 10). By raising or 
lowering the lever the boand will rock up or 
down. 


Rack slides are very like the last description of 
', but im these the moveable glass is capable 
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THE MISGUIDED ELEPHANT. 
(A Story not needing Words.) 
(Concluded from page 613.) 


of being moved quite round,by a rack-and-pinion 
work, 
Chromatropes are painted in frames moved by 


Epo ae | 
cans 


rackwork, and they are turned in opposite direc- 
tions by a pinion working into each. These two 
descriptions of slides are dificult to make, as the 


which looks as if it 
weather in its journey through life. F 
is the quietest of the party, the talk beit 


rack-and-pinion work requires special 
Such frames can be bonght at any optician’s 
for painting, but they are somewhat expen: 
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MY FRIEND SMITH 


By Tur Avtnor oF “THE F' 
Form at St. Dominic's,” E 


CHAPTER IX. AND LA8ST—W! 
‘ROM THE READER, 


NOT FROM MY FRIEND SMITH. 


ND now, reader, my story i 
but done. One short 
more, and then my friend S: 
and I must retire out of sight 
It was on a Christmas 
three years after the event 


rack-and-pinion work; they are made of two | narrated, that # little party assembl 
circular glasses, each set ina circular frame, with | a tiny house in Hackney to spend 4 v 


quiet evening. 

It was, I dare say, as modest a 
in as,modest a house as could have 
found that Christmas time in all 
don. 

The house had hardly yet lost 
smell of paint and varnish which 
greeted its occupants when they 
moved into it a week ago. To-da 
however, that savour is seriously int 
fered with by another which procee 
from the little kitchen behind, 9 
which dispenses a wonderfully hom 
like influence through the esta, 
lishment. In fact, the dinner now; 
course of preparation will be the fir 
regular meal which that household h 
celebrated, and the occasion being mo 
or less of a state one, the two ladi 
of the house are in a considerable sta 
of flutter over the ions. 

While they are Rett in the my 
terious orgies of the kitchen, the fo 
gentlemen are sitting round the chee 
little partour fire with their feet on t] 
fender, talking about a great mal 
things. 

One of the gentlemen is middle-oge 
with hair turning Brey, and 8 


seen stort 
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dipfly sustained by two younger 
mh of abeut twenty-one years, 
a|siderably assisted by a boy 
up appears to be very much at 
he on every subject, especially - 
its and mother. Indeed this 
|| (who might be ten, or might 
fteen, there is nothing in his — 
Hire or face or voice to say 
h) is the liveliest member of 
\\jparty, and keeps the others, 
‘Hib occasionally the older gentle- 
, amused, 
due time the ladies appear, 
j{im and unconcerned as if they 
ipever put their foot in a kitchen 
heir lives, and the circle round 
fire widens to admit them. The 


rn ie Rh 


Mm of the two young men—the one 
h the black eyes—as Mister Johnny. 
for the younger lady, whose likeness 
ister Johnny is very apparent, she 
1] sunshine and smiles, and one 
hderg how the little parlour was 
hted at all before she entered it. 
least the other young man-—he 
Hhout the black eyes—wonders thus 
ine looks towards her where she sits 
Hh the elder gentleman’s hand in 
own, and her smiles putting even 
hearth to shame. 

‘So, Billy,” says she, addressing 
& boy, “‘you’ve been made office- 
fy at Hawk Street, I hear?” 

‘Tare so—leastways I ham so,” re- 
fics Billy, who appears to be in some 
ificulty just now with his mother 
tingue. 

.‘* You mustn’t stand on your hea 
a the oftice, you know,” said the 
Joung lady with a mischievous smile, 
ate junior partner would be hor- 


The young lady’s brother smiles as 


if this observation referred to him, 
and the elderly lady looks particularly 
oud for some reason or other. 

kes That there, bloke—” begins the 


Ny. 
“Order, sir,” exclaims the youn 


1s 
lady; “haven't I told you, Billy, that 
‘tloke’ is not a nice word? It’s all very 
well for a shoeblack, but it won’t do for 


an office-boy,”” 


of these ladies is a careworn but 
ant, motherly-looking body, who calls | boy. 


(irre 


<e0 Pa < 
I = 


fm elder gentleman “sir” when she 
feks to him, and invariably addresses 


said Billy, who ap 
awe of the young 
of attaining to classical Englisb. 


“‘you might give Billy a holida 
to day, as it’s Shristmas Day. Yor 
can’t expect him to master the 
Queen’s English all at once.” 

So Billy is allowed to express 
himeelf for the rest of the evening 
in the way most natural to him, 
and shows his gratitude by making 
ample use of his liberty. 

Presently the elder lady disap- 
pears, and returns in a minute or 
two with the information that din- 
ner is ready, an announcement 
which Billy greets with the laconic 
ejaculation, 

“Proper!” 

It is a cheery Christmas dinner 
. i that. The elderly gentleman is 
“You do jaw me—” again began the rather quiet, and so is the young gentleman 
called Fred, who looks a great deal oftener 


—_ 


———— 


“nm 


“T what you?” at the young lady than he does at the plate 
‘‘Jaw—leastways you tork, you do,” | before him. But the others make up in 
fun and chatter for the silence of 
these two, and as the meal goes on 
the good spirits of the party rise all 
round. 

“This is rather better than Drury 
Lane, eh, Jack?” says Fred. 

“Rather,” says Jack. ‘The only 
fear is about its being too far away for 
father.” . 

“Not at all,” says the elder gentle- 
man. ‘I’m better already for the 
walk every day. You’ve no idea how 
agreeable the streets are at three 
o’clock every morning.” 

‘*Do you remember our first walk 
out this way, Fred,” says Jack, ‘‘when 
we tried to find out Flanagan ?” 

“\ Yes, I do indeed. We missed him, 
but we found Billy instead.” 

‘‘Yaas, and you was a nice pair of 
flats, you was, when I fust comed 
across you,” observed Billy, who F re- 
gret to say has not quite finished his 
mouthful of plum-pudding before he 


speaks. : i 
s _ ‘‘They’re pulling down the court, 
I see, Billy,” says Fred. : 
“‘They are so. ’Tain’t no concern 
of mine, though, now she’s hooked it.” 
Billy says this with a grave face, and 
means no irreverence in thus speaking 
of his dead mother. 
“Mr. Hawkesbury will be almost sorry 


a 


ed to be as much in 
ly as he was hopeless | to see it pulled down,” says Jack, ‘‘ for he 
had done so much good there.” 

‘Poor Mr, Hawkesbury,” says Mary, 


“TI say, Mary,” laughed the brother, 
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**T wish he would have come to us to-day. 
But he says he would be happier at his 
regular work, and we hadn’t the heart to 
urge him.” 

“ He’s a good deal happier now, though,” 
says Fred, ‘‘ since he heard from his son. 
In fact he’s had one or two letters, and 
Hawkesbury really seems to be turning 
over a new leaf; so the father is quite 
hopeful,” 

There is a pause, and then Jack changes 
the subject. 

“Talking of pulling down places,” says 
he, ‘‘I saw an advertisement to-day, Fred, 
of the sale of that valuable and desirable 
place, Stonebridge House.” 

“Did you ?” said Fred. 

And then follows a talk about old school 
‘days, in which more present are interested 
than the two who actually take part. 

“Tt seems a long while since we were 
there,”’ says Jack. 

“It’s seven years, six months, and a weck 
to-day since I left,” says Fred. 

‘* Why how exact you are in your dates!” 
smifes the young lady. 

“It was on the eighteenth of June,” 
replies Fred. ‘I recollect. it because it 
was on the nineteeth that I first met you.” 

He had not meant to say this, and blushes 
when it escapes him, and for the next 
minute or two he occupies himself with 
his plate. So does the young lady with 
hers. 

Then the talk drifts off on to other sub- 
jects, and the party fall to sketching out 
the programme of their new life in London. 
Jack is to be home to tea every evening at 
seven, and as Jack’s father has not to Icave 
for his newspaper office till eight, the little 
family will at any rate get one hour a day 
together. And as soon as the spring comes 
Miss Mary is going to convert the little 
strip of garden behind into a second para- 
dise, and Mr. Fred, if he pleases, may 
come and help her. Indeed it is taken for 
granted that, although his lodging is away 
in a street hard by, he is to be considered 
as free of this house and one of the family; 
as also is Billy, provided he does not call 
Jack “bloke,” and attends diligently to 
the instructions Miss Mary promises to 
give him two evenings a week. 

In due time dinner is ended, and the 
little party once more congregate round 
the parlour fire. Scarcely have they 
assembled when there is a ring at the door, 
and next moment a cheery y gentleman 
called Doubleday is announced. Every 
one welcomes the visitor warmly, and 
room is made for him in the magic circle. 

“Thought I’d call and pay my respects,” 
says Mr. Doubleday, bobbing to the ladies. 
ss olly snug little box you’ve got here, 
too.” 


“Yes, it is snug,” says Jack. 

‘Glad to see you settled down before I 
go,” says the other. ‘‘Settled down both 
here and At Hawk Street too, eh?” 

“T’m awfully sorry you're in; 
abroad,” says Jack, ‘‘ we shall aie you 
badly.” 

“Oh, I'll soon be back. You see, it’s 
rather a good offer, this Bombay agency, 
and I’m bound to have to hop over to the 
old country every now and then to look 
you up.” 

“« The oftener the better,” says every one. 

Mr. Doubleday fidgets a bit in his chair, 
and then remarks, 

“I say, Smith, excuse my saying it, but 
I’m very glad you ever came to Hawk 
Street, aud I may as well tell you so.” 

Jack is about to sny something, but 
Doubleday is before 1)": :. 


“I know what you're going to say, but 
it’s a fact. Batch here thinks so too.” 

Mr. Fred assents warmly. 

“Fact is,” says Doubleday, ‘I don’t 
know how fou did the trick, but you’ve 

rawn more than one of us out of Queer 
Street.” 

“What do you—” begins Jack, but 
Doubleday continues, 

“Of course you'll deny it, but no one 
believes you; dothey, Batch? Why, even 
Crow was saying yesterday—” 

“That’s Flanikin,” exclaimed Billy at 
is point, as another ring sounded at the 

oor. 

This interruption, though it cuts short 
Mr. Doubleday’s speech, is a decidedly 
pleasant one; and when a burly, rosy-faced 
Trish gentleman enters and joins the party 
the magic circle seems finally complete. 

I need not recount all the talk of that 
happy Christmas evening. It was a merry 
Christmas, without doubt, though not a 
boisterous one. No one seemed to want 
any better enjoyment than chatting over 
old times, or sitting and listening while 
others chatted. 

In due time the hands of the little clock 
crawl round to eleven, and the two visitors 
rise to leave. *.¢ 

When they are gone the rest of the 
party once more draw in round the fire. 
By some accident, I suppose, Mr. Fred’s 
chair finds itself next to Miss Mary’s, 
which, as it turns out, is convenient, for 
these two young people happen to have a 
good deal to say to one another which can 
only be spuxen in whispers. 

What they say, or most of what they 
say, is doubtless silly enough. But one or 
two sentences have some truth in them, 
and seem to express what is in the hearts 
of all that little party. 

“Yes,” says Mary, ‘‘it really does seem 
as if this was the beginning of a happy 
time for us all.” 

“Ty hope and trust it may be,” Fred 

8. 

“ Dear father seems better in health and 
spirits already, doesn’t he? And Jack— 
Well, I dare say you are jealous of our 
taking him away from you?” 

‘‘Jealous, no!” says Fred. ‘He de- 
serves all the happiness he has found, and 


far more.” 

“Yes,” responds Mary. ‘He has al- 
ways been a good brother.” 

“This one thing 1 know,” says Fred. 
“If there is any good in me—and there’s 
precious little—I owe it all, under God, to 
my friend Smith.” 

And, reader, I owe it still. 

(THE END.) 
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A TICKLISH SUBJECT. 


By Tue Opp FEtiow. 


ERHAPS  e reader may 
remember the e 
in No. 329 of the 
‘* Spectator,” where 
Sir Roger de Coverley 
is described standing 
before the tomb of 
Dr. Busby, the cele- 
brated Head Master of 
‘Westminster School. 
“Dr. Busby ! a great 
man! he whipped my 
grandfather! a very 
great man!”  ex- 
claimed the good old 


knight. 


If not al 


at man, he was at all events a great flo 

is name is perhaps better known in that 
nection than that of any other dominie. ( 
a few days ago I came across some remarks al 
him in the diaries and letters of the celeb 
divine, Philip Henry—in fact, tho memor 
the worthy doctor lives enshrined in num¢d 
memoirs, the 


The right of providing rods was no small 
uisite ; some mar schools have it 
own in their rules that every scholar must} 

tribute twopence weekly for cleaning the 
mises and providing the rods. At Eton 
used to be a regular charge of half-a-guin 
birches in every boy's bill ; 1 do not know 
is still made. The sum was claimed whe 
boy had been birched or not. I suppose ij 
one objected on the ground of his exemptio} 
could obtain his half-guinea’s worth wi 
much difficulty ! 

Whatever people of the “ good old sc! 
may think of the gradual extinction of coy 
punishment, there can be no doubt that i 
times it was frequently carried to most w 
rantable excess. Some of the ancient s 


MS on 


ee 


trainers of the rising generation that a bo: 
the better for a flogging whether he deser 
ornot. Erasmus states that that was the 
ciple on which he was treated. Dean Co! 
St. Paul's used to generally flog one or two 
at dessert, remarking on one occasion toa ¢ 
** Not that the boy deserved it, but it was 
humble him.” 

The celebrated Dr. Keate of Eton had a 
fect mania for flogging, and numberless st! 
are told of his prowess. On one occasi 
number of boys were being prepared for 
firmation, bat by some accident their ni 
were inscribed on a flogging bill. In vain 
pointed out the mistake, the doctor flogged 
whole of them. Mr. Gladstone was at 


“Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolore 


This is not the only time that a quick re 
has saved a boy's skin. I believe it is of 
Busby that the following is told. Just be| 
commencing punishment the doctor humoroy 
remarked, ‘‘} publish the banns of matrim| 
between this birch and this boy.” ‘‘I fo 
the banns!” cried the victim. ‘On v 
grounds?” ‘Because the parties are 
agreed!” The boy escaped. 

Going back to classic times, we find 
Homer was whipped, his master taking af 
wards the name Homeromastix. Horace 
immortalised his tutor as ‘* Plagosus Orbiliug| 
That the young Spartans used to receive 

went thrashings is known to every school! 

‘n later times boys sometimes used to fly 
their irate pedagogues and take refuge at 
shrine of some ane 4 saerilegiont ma 
who was rash enough to drag his victim av 
had his limbs paralysed ; at all events tradiche 
Says 80. 8 

‘The Marlborough boys of about thirty ys 
ago used to carry about 'a small cushion to lesen 
the forco of the blow. At that time the cauity 
wore very severe, the ordinary masters used fe 
inflict tham witha thick cane. More recently tl 
right to cane has heen restricted to the he 
master, and he uses it but sarely. 

At Harrow, too, only the head master bs 
the right to birch, though the monitors m4 
cane. Birching is only given for lying a0¢ 
other serious offences. The operation taki’ 
place in the old fourth-form room ; the boy lie 
on his stomach across three solid ancient forms 


eS 
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master may not bend his arm, he must 
it straight. The ‘‘custos” looks on 
‘gh a hole in the partition, and no one else 
2sent. 
mitors aro allowed to cane for all school 
aouse offences, but only on the back, and 
secipient’s coat is kept on. A boy some 
ears ago (he has since made his mark in 
literary world) put some copybooks under 
oat to mitigate the evil, but his trick was 
‘vered, and he had to take his punishment 
his coat off. 
emember a French and English phrase- 
which I had when a small boy, in which 
ysterious dialogue occurs : 
tor. Do you know your lesson ? 
joy. No, sir. 
utor. Then woe be te your back fiddles !” 
lis is almost equalled by a more recent 
e-book, in which some one remarks, ‘‘ Take 
yy and whip him to much!” 
. Sala had an amusing paragraph the other 
bout an advertisement of a new machine, 
k’s Automatic Urchin Chastiser.” It was 
ican, of course. It consists of a gigantic 
lanical hand worked by the teacher’s foot ; 
ne hoisted the unhappy urchin to the 
r elevation for spanking. Tho advertise- 
assures the public that ‘Children cry for 
Of course the whole thing isa joke, Ac- 
Ing to general belief American children have 
ir a good time of it as compared with 
hh. A former editor of “Punch” re- 
ed that Americans rarely beat children, 
‘Bvhen they did they gave them chloroform 


rod, and the woes resulting from its use, 

exercised the pen of many pocts. In 
stone's ‘* Schoolmistress ” there is a detailed 
iption of the infliction of the birch on an 


ppy ‘‘ wight”: 


he plenteous show’r that does his cheek dis- 
tain, 
Phen he in abject-wise implores the dame, 

e hopeth aught of sweet reprieve to gain : 
rv when from high she levels well her aim, 
‘And, thro’ the thatch, hiy cries each falling 
> stroke proclaim.” 


| 


coed has some clever lines about it in his 
de on a Distant Prospect of Clapham 
lemy"’: 


“There was I birch’d ! there was I bred ! 
There like a little Adam fed 
From Learning’s woeful tree ! 
The weary tasks I used to con ! 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon ! 
Most fruitless leaves to me! ” 


There is also a very funny bit in his ‘Trish 
hoolmaster” on the whipping of poor Phelim, 
@ ragged condition of whose nether integu- 
ents exposed him to special inconvenience. 
The rod is the subject of one poem of con- 
derablo length by 9 well-known humorist, 
{ it ismuch marred by coarseness. However, 
re are two clever lines from it which may 
elp to reconcile yon to your next thrashing : 


Delightful sport ! whose never-failing charm 
Makes young blood tingle and keeps eld 
blood warm.” 


The above quotation from Hood reminds me 
of some lines trom a sct of verses written on the 
birch by a boy of thirteen, They will anpro- 
Priately end this article : 


“The birch they affirm is the true tree of know- 
ledge, 
Revered at each school and remembered at 
college.” 


Correspondence. 


TENNIS LAWN.—1. Roll the grass well, fill up inequali- 
ties, and remove coarse clumps and objectiouable 
growths. 2. If you are going to sow your lawn, make 
a mixture of a pound each of Poa annua and P. pra 
tensis, two pounds of Featuca duriuscula, and four 
pounds of Lolium devoniensis. This will do for your 
district, but for other districts you had better apply 
to one of the large houses like Sutton’s or 
Carter's, and tell them your neighbourhood and soil. 
If your soil is good, mow and roll your Iawn fre- 
quently ; jf it is poor, do not mow it more than you 
can help, and give it a dressing in autumn of super- 
phosphate, and in spring of soot. 


A, E. Parx.—We are glad to hear of the success of 

qoor school journal. Long may it flourish! It is 

ut very rarely that we find space for amateur con- 
tributions. 


ACHILLES.—Wood-engraving tools can be obtained 
from most first-class tool-shops, such‘as Buck's and 
Melhuish’s. A good book is published by Bemrose 
and Sons, of the Old Bailey. Any encyclop:edia will 
give you a general idea of the process. The tools are 
not very expensive. 


URGENT.—You must commence your career as a boy 
before the mast. If you keep up your school know- 
ledge, work hard, aud really learn your business, you 
may rise, You would be » common sailor to start 
with, and, being almost useless, your wages would be 
quite noniinal. 


P. FIkLD.—In 1881 there were 19,311 British merchant 
vessels, with a burthen of 6,490,053 tons, and carry- 
ing 192,803 men. Compared with 1849 there were 
1,090 more vessels, 3,304,611 tons more burthen, and 
40,292 more men. Tho vessels in 1881 are much 
Jarger than those in 1849, hence the great increase in 
the tonnage in comparison to the number of ships. 


C. B. 8. and T.—When an address {s given in a news- 
paper the address so given is sufficient, no matter 
jow general it may ‘appear, “ Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., the World,” will do if you do not 
happen to remember that their warehouse is iu 
ndon ! 


T. M. C.—If you want to know how to make a patented 
article write direct to the patentec, Patcntees as a 
rule are always so very pleased to reveal to all the 
world the secrets by which they make their living! 
You would like other men to live on your ideas, 
would you not? 


8. Donk1n.—We know of no book on “‘ How to Make a 
Bicycle,” but a series of articles on the subject is in 
“Amateur Work.” We do not think you would 
succeed in making a safe machine. 


‘NrwRrop.—Doubts were cast on Prince Napoleon's cou- 
rage in the Crimean War, and he was thcre nick- 
named Craint-Plomb (fear-bullet), since corrupted 
into Plon-Plon. 


W. Mcsro.—Try turpentine. Grease will remove tar. 
A strong solution of soda will sometimes take off 
paint. Remove the stain as much as you can, then 
give the deck a good scraping, and re-varnish. 


K. J.—The astragalus is the ankle-bone. It is on the 
heol-bone. On the outer side is the cuboid. The 
scaphoid is on the inner side. The longest bone in 
the body is the femur, or thigh bone, 


Roacnh.—Your fish are discased. Clear out your 
aquarium. Boil the gravel and the rockery, and 
start afresh. See our articles on the “ Aquarium,” 
beginning in June, 1380. 


———> 


BRITISH SEA FISHES. 
(See the Coloured Plate.) 


1. The Basse (Labrax lupus). 
2. The Comber (Serranus cabrilla). 
3. Greater Weever chinus draco). 
4, Striped Red Mullet (Mullus surmulctus). 
5. Red Gurnard {Trigle cuculus). 
6. Little Gurnard (Trigla pmciloptera). 
Mafled Gurnard (Peristedion malarmata). 
Armed Bull-head (Aspidophorus europaas). 
. Fifteen-spined Stickleback (Spinachia vulgaris). 
Maigre (Scien aquila). 
Common Sea-Bream (Pagellus centrodontus). 
Mackerel (Scomber scombrus). 
qasy. (Scomber thymnis). 
. Sword-fish (Xiphias gladius). 
Pilot-fish (Naucrates ductor). 
Dorée (Zeus faber). 
Boar-fish (Aper rondeletii). 
Opah, King-fish (Lampris guttatus). 
| Red Bandfish (Cepola rubescens), 
Grey Mullet (Mugil capito). 
. Yarrell’s Blenny (tlennins yarrellii). 
Rock Goby (Gobius niger). 
Angler (Lophius piscatorius). 
. Cook Wrasse (Labrus mixtus). 
Trumpet-tiah (Centriacus scolopax) 
Flying-ish (Exoceetus exiiens). 
ilchard (Clupea pilchardus). 
Herring (Clupea harengus). 
Sprat (Clupen sprattus). 
Anchovy (Engraulis encrasicolus). 
Cod (Morrhua vulgaris} 
Haddock (Morrhua eglefinus). 
Whiting (Merlangus vulgaris). 
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Hake (Merlucius vulgaris). 
. Ling (Lota molva). 
Three-bearded Rockling (Motcelia vulgaris). 
Mackerel Midge (Motella glauca). 
Plaice (Platesss vulgaris). 
Flounder (Platessa tlesus). 
. Halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris). 
Turbot (Rhombus maximus). 
Sole (Buglossus solea). ‘ 
. Varicgated Sole (Buglossus solea). 
. Coumon Remora (Echeneis remora). 
. Conger (Anguilla conger). 
Larger Launce (Ammudytes tobianus). ! 
. Great Pipe-tish (Syngnathus acus). 
. Short-nosed Seahorse (Hippocampus brevirostria). 
Pennant’s Globe-tish (fetrodon pennantil). 
. Short Sun-tish (Crrhagorinels mola). 
. Large Spotted Dog-tish (Squalus cauicula). 
Blue Shark (Carcharlas glaucus). 
. Thresher (Carcharias vuipes). 
. Angel-tish (Squatina angelus). 
. Thornback (Raia clavata). 
£6. Egg of the vog-tish. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTT. SERIEs.) 


Tiluminating Competition. 


rE this Competition (see page 80) we offered Three 
Prizes—of Two Guineas, One Guinea and a Half, 
and One Guinea respectively—for the best Iumina- 
tion of a passage of Scripture, to be selected by com- 
petitors, having reference to the Lion. There were to 
be three Classes or Divisions, the Third Class embrac- 
ing all ages up to 14; Second Class, from 14 to 16; Fint 
Class, from 16 tu 21. Appended is our Award in'the 


JUNIOR DivIston—(all ages up to 14). 


Three competitors ran each other very close. We 
have, therefore, increased by one-third the amount 
offered, and divide it equally among them. 


Prizes—108. 6d. each. 


ARTHUR STEVENS (aged 13), 8, Darby Terrace, Lotus 
Street, St. Ann’s Well Koad, Nottingham, 


A. MCDONALD CUTTELL (aged 13), Mount Pleasant, 
Victoria Street, Derby. 


AGNEW J. T. OGDEN (aged 13), 2, Walmgate, York. 


Certificates, 


ALBERT HILL, Green Hill, London Road, Worcester. 

zene BROOKE, 6, London Terrace, Blackburn, Lauca- 
shire. 

DONALD R. BATES, Stalham, Norwich, 

WOWARD MosELEY, 52, Kimberley Road, Nunhead, 

ALFRED E, Meonk, Nether Street, Beeston, Notts. 

ELLIS T. POWELL, 96, Old Street, Ludlow. 


Herpert E. Hopkins, 137, Petherton Road, Highbury 
New Park, N. 


Epric J. SHALCROSS, 71, Myddelton Strect, Clerken- 
well, E.c. 


ROGER M. Lucky, Surrey Lodge, Henley-on-Thames. 

C. L, A. SEARCH, Holmesdale House, Reigate. 

ALBERT DAVIDSON, 92, Allert Road, Heeley, near 
Sheffield. 

JoskPH W. RICHARDSON, care of Messrs. Willoughby 
Brothers, Bank Buildiugs, Lower Norwood, 3.5. 


WALTER HU. HART, 12, Leonard Road, Forest Gate, E. 

Harry nas, 25, Amersham Grove, New Cross. 

J. J, W. Warwick, 1, Chatsworth Terrace, Belle Vue, 
West Hartlepool. 

0. H. WaTHERSON, Post Office, Lymington, Hants, 

ALLAN RB. MENZIES, 24, Grove Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

M. E. SMITH, Charlton Lodge, Amhurst Park, Stam- 
ford Hill, s. 


Louis R. Devcnans, Anchterarder, Perthshire, 

WALTER ALLCTT, 64, Monson Street, Lincoln. 

Gro, HENRY Davies, 18, Chapel Street, Lamb's Conduit 
Street. 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 


By R. M. RAuLaNtTYNe. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


‘OTHING further worthy of mentioning 
occurred to the hunters that day, 
gave that little Tolly Trevor was amazed— 
we might almost say petrified—by the 
splendour and precision of the trapper’s 
shooting, besides which he was deeply im- | 
pressed with the undercurrent of what we | 
may style grave fun, coupled with calin | 
enthusiasm, which characterised the man, 
and the utter absence of self-assertion or 
boastfulness. 

But if the remainder of the day was | 
uneventful, the stories round the camp-fire | 
more than compensated him and his friend 
Leaping Buck. The latter was intimately | 
acquainted with the trapper, and seemed | 
to derive more pleasure from watching the | 
effect of his anecdotes on his new friend | 
than in listening to them himself. Pro- | 
bably this was in part owing to the fact | 
that he had heard them all before more 
than once. 

The spot they had selected for their cn- 
campment was the summit of a projecting 
erag, which was crowned with a little 
thicket, and surrounded on three sides by 
sheer precipices. The neck of rock by which 
it was reached was free from shrubs, besides 
being split across by a deep chasm of 
several feet in width, so that it formed a 
natural fortress, and the marks of old en- 
campments seemed to indicate that it had 
been used as a camping-place by the red 
man leng before his white: brother—too 
often his white foe—had appeared in that 
western wilderness to disturb him. The 
Indians had no special name for the spot, 
but the roving trappers who first came to 
it had named it the Outlook, because from 
its summit a magnificent view of nearly the 
whole region ceuld be obtained. The great 
chasm or fissure already mentioned de- 
ascended sheer down, like the neighbour- 
ing precipices, to an immense depth, so that 
the Outlook, being a species of aerial 
island, was usually reached by a narrew 
plank which bridged the chasm. It had 
stood many a siege in times past, and when 
used as a fortress, whether by white 
hunters or savages, the plank bidge was 


withdrawn, and the place rendered—at ; 


least esteemed—impregnable. 

‘When Mahogany Drake and‘his young 
friends came up to the chasm a little before 
sunset, Leaping Buck took a short run and 
bounded clear over it. 

“Ha! I knowed he couldn’t resist the 
temptation,” said Mahogany, with a quiet 
ehuckle, ‘‘ an’ it’s not many boys—no, 
nor yet men—who could jump that. I 
wouldn’t try it myself for a noo rifle—no, 
though ye was to throw in a silver-mounted 
powder-horn to the bargain.” 

“But you have jumped it?” cried the 
Tadien bey, turning round with a gleeful 

jace. 


“Ay, lad, long ago, and then I was 
forced to, when runnin’ for my life. A 
man’ll do many a deed when so sitooate 
that he couldn’t do in cold blood. Come, 
come, young feller,” he. added, suddenly 
laying his heavy hand on little Trevor's 
collar and arresting him, ‘you wasn’t 
thinkin’ o’ tryin’ it, was ye?” 

“‘Tiideed: I was, and I think I could 
manage it,” said the foolishly ambitious 
Tolly. 

‘Thinkin’ is not enough, boy,” returned 


| over I'll see you jump on safe ground, and 


Tolly. 

“Well, your father, then.” 

‘But I haven’t got a father.” 

“So much the more reason,” returned 
the trapper, in a softened tone, ‘‘that you 
should take care o’ yourself, lest you should 
turn out to be the lasto’ yourrace. Come, 
help me to carry this plank. After we’re 


if you can clear enough, mayhap I'll let ’cce 
try the gap. Have you a steady head?” 

“* Ay, like a rock,” returned Tolly, with 
@ grin. 
“eo that you’re sure, lad, for if you 
ain’t I'll carry you over.” 

In reply to this Tolly ran nimbly over 
the plank bridge like a tight-rope dancer. 
Drake followed, and they were all soon 
busily engaged clearing a space on which 
to encamp, and collecting firewood. 

“Tell me about your adventure at the 
time you jumped the gap, Mahogany,” 
begged little Trevor, when the first volume 
ef smoke arose from their fire and went 
straight up like a pillar into the calm air. 

**Not now, lad. Work first, after- 
wards. That’s my motto.” 

“ But work is over now—the fire lighted 
and the kettle on,” objected Tolly. 

“Nay, lad, when you come to be an old 
hunter you'll look on supper as about the 
most serious work o’ theday. When that’s 
over, an’ the pipe a-goin’, an’ maybe a little 
stick-whittlin’ for variety, a man may let 
his tongue wag to some extent.” 

Our small hero was fain to content him- 
self with this reply, and for the next half- 
hour or more the trio gave their undivided 
attention to steaks from the loin of the fat 
buck and slices from the breast of the wild 
duck. which had fallen to Tolly’s gun. 
When the pipe-and-stick-whittling period 
arrived, however, the trapper di his 
bulky length in front of the fire, while his 
young admirers lay down beside him. 

The stick-whittling, it may be remarked, 
devolved upon the boys, while the smoking 
was confined to the man. 

“T can’t see why it is,” observed Telly, 
when the first whiffs curled from Maho- 
gany Drake’s lips, “‘that you men are so 
strong in discouragin’ us boys from smokin’. 
You keep it all selfishly to yourselves, 
though Buckie an’ I would give anythin’ 
to be allowed to try a whiff now an’ then. 
Paul Bevan ’s just like you—won’t hear 
o’ me touchin’ a pipe, though he smokes 
pissed like a wigwam wi’ a greenwoed 

Drake pondered a little before replying. 

“It would never do, you know,” i Bais 
at length, ‘‘ for you boys to do ’zackly as 
we men does.” 

“Why not ?” demanded Tolly, develop- 
ing an early bud of independent thought. 

“Why, ‘cause it wouldn’t,” replied 
Drake. Then, feeling that his answer was. 
not a very convincing argument, he added, 
** You see, boys ain’t men, no more than 
men are boys, an’ what's good for the one 
ain’t good for the tother.” 

*«I don’t see that,” returned the radical- 
hearted Tolly. ‘‘Isn’t eatin’, an’ drinkin’, 
an’ sleepin’, an’ walkin’, an’ runnin’, an’ 
talkin’, an’ thinkin’, an’ huntin’ equally 
good for boys and men? If all these 
things is good for us both, why not 
smokin’ ?”” 


trapper, with a grave shake of the 


‘¢That’s more than I can tell ’ee, lad,” 


If Mahogany Drake had thought 
matter out a little more closely he might 
perhaps have scen that smoking is as gow! 
for boys as for men—or, what comes to 
much the same thing, is equally bad fer 
both of them! But the sturdy trap 
liked smoking; hence, like many wiser men, 
he did not care to think the matter out. 
On the contrary, he changed the subject. 
and, as the change was very much for tt- 
better in the estimation of his companions, 
Tolly did not object. 

«Well now, about that jump,” be 
beeen, emitting a prolonged and delicav 
w 


“Ah, yes! How did you manage to 4 
it?” asked little Trevor, eagerly. 

“<QOh, for the matter o’ that, it’s easy ty 
explain ; but it wasn’t my jump I was goin’ 
to tell about, it was the jump o’ a por 
critter—a sort o' ne‘er-do-well who jined 
a band o’ us trappers the day before v:, 
arrived at this place on our way through, 
the mountains on a huntin’ expedition. 
He was a miserable specimen o° humm, 
natur’—all the worse that he had a pretty 
stout body o’ his own, an’ might have 
made a fairish man if he'd had the spint 
even of a cross-grained rabbit. His nam: 
was Miffy, an’ it sounded nat’ral to him. 
for there was no go in him whatever. | 
often wonder what sitch men was mace 
for. They’re o’ no use to anybody, au’ » 
nuisance to themselves.” 

“ P’r’aps they wasn’t made for any use + 
all,” suggested Tolly, who, having whittled 
a small piece of stick down to nothing, 
commenced another piece with renewed 
interest, 

“No, lad,” returned the trapper, with s 
look of deeper gravity. ‘‘ Even poor, foolish 
man does not construct anything without 
some sort 0’ purpose in view. It’s an out- 
rage on common sense to think tlc 
Almighty could do so, Mayhap sitch 
critters was meant to act as warnin’s 
other men. He told us that he'd runnei 
away from home when he was a boy ‘cau 
he didn’t like school. Then,he engaged«s 
a cabin-boy aboard a ship tradin’ to some 
place in South America, an’ runned away 
from his ship the first port they touched 
at ’eause he didn’t like the sea. Then be 
came well-nigh to the starvin’ p'int, a0’ 
took work on a farm as a labourer, but let 
that ’cause it was too hard, after which he 
got a berth as watchman at a warehou®, 
or some place o’ the sort, but left thst, 
for it was teo easy. Then he tried gold- 
diggin’, but could make nothin’ of it; n- 
gaged in a fur company, but soon left it: 
an’ then tried his hand at trappin’ on his 
own account, but gave it up ‘cause be 
could catch nothin’. When he fell in with 
our band he was redooced to two rabbi's 
an’-a prairie hen,.svi’ only three charges ” 
powder in his hern, an’ wot a drop o’ lead. 

“Well, we tuek pity on the miserable 
critter, an’ let him come along wi’ us 
There was ten of us altogether, an’ he made 
eleven. At first we thought he'd be of 
some use to us, but we soon found he we* 
fit for nothin’. However, we couldn't cat 
him adrift in the wilderness, for he'd have 
bin sure te come to damage somehow, °° 
we let him go on with us. When we can? 
to this neighbourhood we made up or 
minds to trup in the valley, and, as tle 
Injins were wild at that time, owin’ to 
some rasttilly white men who had treated 
them badly and killed a few, we thought 
it advisable to pitch our camp on the Oxt- 
look here. It was a well-known spot 
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ost o’ my comrades, tho’ I hadn’t scen it 
yself at that time. 
“When we came to the gap, one of the 
oung fellows named Bounce gave a shout, 
ka run, and went clear over it, just as 
eapin’ Buck did. He was fond o’ 
iowin’ off, you know! He turned about 
ith a laugh, and asked us to follow. We 
xlined, and felled a small tree to bridge 
. Next day wa cut the tree down to a 
ank, as bein’ more handy toshove across 
a harry if need. be. ee 
“Well, we go rt—plenty of 
ar and moose steaks, end. of Ses 
igs of all sorts, and enough o’ pelts to 
ake it pay. You see we didn’t know 
ere was gold here in those days, so we 
dn't look for it, an’ wouldn’t ha’ knowed 
if we'd seen it. But I never myself 
ted to look for gold. It’s dirty work, 
ubbin’ among mud and water like a 
aver. It’s hard work too, an’ I’ve ob- 
rved that the men who get most gold at 
e diggin’s are not the diggers but the 
orekeepers, an’ a bad lot they are, many 
‘em, though I’m bound to say that I’ve 
iowed a few as was real honest men, who 
p' no false weights or measures, an’ had 
me sort of respec’ for their Maker. 
“However,” continued the trapper, fill- 
ga fresh pipe, while Tolly and his little 
d friend, whittling their sticks less vigor- 
ily as the story went on, and at length 
‘opping them altogether, kept their bright 
es riveted on Drake’s face. ‘‘ However, 
at's not what I’ve got to tell ’ee about. 
ou must know that one evening, close 
pon sundown, we was all returnin’ from 
ur traps more or less loaded wi’ skins an’ 
eat, all except Miffy, who had gone, as 
2said, a huntin’. Bin truer if he’d said 
meant to go around scarin’ the animals. 
Tell, just as we got within a =mile o’ this 
‘ace we was set upon by a band o’ Red- 
ins. There must have bin a hundred of 
m at least. I’ve lived a longish time 
ow in the wilderness, but I never, before 
:ance, heard sitch a yellin’ as the painted 
‘itters eet up in the woods all around 
hen they came at us, sendin’ a shower o’ 
tows in advance to tickle us up; but 
iy was bad shots, for only one took 
fet, an’ that shaft just grazed the pint 
oung Bounce’s nose as neat as if it was 
ay meant to make him sneeze. It made 
im jump, I tell ’ee, higher than I cver 
xd him jump beforé. Of course fightin’ 
% out o’ the question. Ten trappers 
tder cover might hold their own casy 
dough agin a hundred Redskins, but not 
ithe open. We all knew that, an’ had 
0 need’ to call a council o’ war. Every 
a let his pack fall, an’ away we went 
x the Outlook, followed by the yellin’ 
atters closer to our heels than we quite 
ked. But they couldn’t shoot runnin’, so 
‘egot tothe gap. The plank was there 
Unght. Over we went, faced about, and 
‘hile one o” us hauled it over, the rest 
we the savages a volley that sent them 
ack faster than they came. 


“‘Miffy’a lost!” obsarved one o” my |’ 


omrades as we got in among. the bushes 
ere an’ prepared to fight it out. 
- ‘No great loss,’ remarked another. 
‘No fear o’ Miffy,’ said Bounce, feel- 
his nose tenderly, ‘he’s a bad shillin’, 
bad shillin’s always turn up, they say.’ 
Bounce had barely finished when we 
ward another most awesome burst 0’ 
fh in the woods, followed by a deep 


“‘That’s Miffy,’ says I, feelin’ quite 


atited, for ’d got to have a sneakin’ sort 
” pity for the miserable critter. ‘It’s a 


a 


twin roar to the one he gave that day when 
he mistook Hairy Sam for a grizzly b’ar, 
an’ went up a spruce-fir like a squirrel.’ 
Sure enough, in. another moment Miffy 
burst out o’ the woods an’ came tearin’ 
across the open space straight for the gap, 
followed by a dozen or more savages. 

«««Run, Bounce—the plank!’ says I, 
jumpin’ up. ‘We'll drive the reptiles 

ack |? 

‘While I was speakin’ we were all run- 
nin’ full split to meet the poor critter, 
Bounce far in advance. Whether it was 
over-haste, or the pain of his nose, I never 
could make out, but somehow, in tryin’ to 
shove the plank over, he let it slip, and 
down it went an’ split to splinters on the 
rocks a hundred feet below! Miffy was 
close up at the time. His face was yaller 
an’ his eyes starin’ as he came on, but his 
face turned green an’ his eyes took to 
glarin’ when he saw what had happened. 
I saw a kind o’ hesitation in his look as he 
came to the unbridged gulf. The savages, 
thinkin’ no doubt it was all up with him, 
gave a fiendish yell o’ delight. That yell 
saved the poor ne’cr-do-well. It was as 
good as a Spanish spur to a wild horse. 
Over he came with legs an’ arms out like 
a flyin’ squirrel, and down he fell flat on 
his stummick at our feet wi’ the nearest 
thing to a fair bu’st that I ever saw, or 
raither heard, for I was busy sightin’ o 
Redskin at the time an’ didn’t actually see 
it. When the savages saw what he’d done 
they turned tail an’ scattered back into 
the woods, s9 we only gave them a loose 
volley, for we didn't want to kill the crit- 
ters. I just took the bark off the thigh of 
one to prevent his forgettin’ me. We held 
the place here for three days, an’ then, 


findin’ they could make nothin’ of us, or : 
havin’ other work on hand, they went. 


” 


away an’ left us in peace. 

Cohn what became o’ poor Miffy ?” 
asked little Trevor, earnestly. 

‘“We took him down with us to a new 
settlement that had been started in the 
prairie-land west o’ the Blue Mountains, 
an’ there he got a sitooation in a store, but 
T 8’pose he didn’t stick to it long. Anyhow 
that was the last I ever saw of him. Now, 
boys, it’s time to turn in.” 

That night, when the moon bad gone 
down and the stars shed a feeble light on 
the camp of those who slumbcred on the 
Outlook rock, two figures, like darker 
shades among the surrounding shadows, 
glided from the woods, and, approeching 
the edge of the gap, gazed down into the 
black abyss. 

“I told you, redskin, that the plank 
would he sure to be drawn over,” said one 
of the figares, in a low but gruff whisper. 

“‘When the tomahawk is red men do 
not usually sl unguarded,” replied the 
other, in the Indian tongue. 

$s ak English, Maqua, I don’t know 
enough o’ your gibberish to make out what 
you mean. Do you think, now, that the 
villain Paul Bevan is in the camp?” 

“Maqua is not a god 
that he should be able 
to tell what he does not 
know.” 

‘* No, but he could guess,” 
retorted Stalker—for it was 
the robber chief. ‘‘ My scouts 
said they thought it was his 
figure they saw. However, 
it matters not. If you are 
to earn the reward I have 
offered, you must creep into 
the camp, put your knife in 
Bevan’s heart, and bring me 


: 


his scalp. I would do it myself, redskin, 
‘and be indebted to nobody, but I can’t 
| ercep as you and your kindred can. I’d 
; be sure to make row enough to start 
; them in time for self-defence. As to the 
scalp, I don’t want it—only want to make 
i certain that you’ve done the deed. You 
‘may keep it to ornament your dress or to 
| boast about to your squaw. If you should 
take a fancy to do a little murder on your 
own account, do so. It matters ncthin’ to 
‘me. I'll be ready to back you up if they 
give chase.” 

While the robber-chief was speaking he 
! searched about for a suitable piece of wood 
to span the chasm. He soon found what he 
wanted, for there was much felled timber 
lying about, the work of previous visitors 
to the Outlook. 4 

In ao few minutes Maqua had crossed, 
| and glided in a stealthy, stooping position . 
towatds the camp, seeming more like a 
moving shadow thau a real man.. When 
pretty close he went down on hands and 
| knees and crept forward, with his scalping- 
; knife between his teeth. 

It would have been an interesting study 
' to watch the savage had his object been a 
H good one—the patience; the slow, gliding 
; movements ; the careful avoidance of grow- 
ing branches, and the gentle removal of 
dead ones from his path, for well did 
Maqua know that a snapping twig would 
betray him if the camp contained any of 
| the Indian warriors of the Far West. 
| At last he drew so near that by stretch- 
: ing his neck he could see over the inter- 
|. vening shrubs and observe the sleepers. . 
! Just then Drake chanced to waken. Per- 
' haps it was a presentiment of danger that 
j roused him, for the Indian had up to that 
moment made not the slightest sound. 
Sitting up and rubbing his eyes, the trap- 
r looked cautiously round ; then he lay 
lown and turned over on his other side to 
continue his slumbers. 

Like the tree-stems around him, Maqua 
remained absolutely motionless until he 
thought the trapper was again sleeping. 
Then he retired, as he had come, to his 
anxiously-waiting comrade. 

“ Bevan not there,” he said briefly, when 
they had retired to a safe distance; ‘‘only 
Mahogany Drake an’ two boy.” 

“Well, why didn’t ye scalp them?” 
asked Stalker, savagely, for he was greatly 
disappointed to find that his enemy was 
not in the camp. ‘ You said that all white 
men were your enemies.”” 

‘“‘No, not all,” replied tho savage. 
“Drake have the blood of white mans, 
but the heart of red mans. He havo be 
good to Injins.” 

“Well, well; it makes no odds to me,” 
returned Stalker. ‘‘ Come along, an’ waik 
before me, for I won’t trust ye behind. As 
for slippery Paul, 1’ll find him yet; you 
shall see. When a man fails in one attempt, 
| all he’s got to do is to make another. Now 


; then, redskin, move on!” 
i (To be continued.) 
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THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 
OR, RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES 


Iv. 
(Continued from page 622.) 
“The night is neither short nor bright, me ——*) st j 
The singing breeze is cold, : ‘| Sh 
The ice is not s0 strong as hope, ; : 
The heart of man is bold ! 
The summer goes, the winter comes, 


We cannot rule the year ; 
But summer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the southern main, 
Whereon our bark shall steer !” 


he record of the last Admiralty expedition 
would be incottplete without mention of 
Sir Allen Young—the companion of McClintock 
in the Fox on the Franklin search expedition— 
who in the yacht Pandora undertook the duty 
of keeping open the communications. 

The voyages of Sir Allen to the Arctic regions 
would of themselves make a fair-sized volume, 


Winter Quarters. 


An Observatory fn Neva Zembla. 


The last private expedition projected by | 
Englishman was that of the Eira, in 188], 
the cousts of Franz Josef Land. 


and Diana had familiarised hi 
Is of Arctic discovery, built t 
y for such service, She was launch 
and during that year made a success! 
e to the North, cruising along the ea 
st of Greenland and in the neighbourhood 
Spitzbergen, reaching 79° 40’ x. and 46° 5073 
the farthest point yet attained in that directs) 
surveying Franz Josef Land to the west a) 
north-west of the ground gone over by @ 
Austrians, and finding the fine ‘harbour, sin 
Across the Ice Field. named after the ship, in 80° 5’ 25” N. ar 
48°.50' &. From Barentz Hook the land w 
from cover to cover telling of good work and | Sound. Touching at Beechey Islands, he | traced for over a hundred miles, and sighted 1 
thrilling adventure. In this, his remarkably | went thence down Peel Sound, passing the | forty miles farther to the north-west, affordi 
lucky voyage in 1875, he called at Ivigtot, the | farthest point reached by the Fox to a spot | good reasons for the supposition that a chain 
well-known cryolite port, and then went on to | never yet attained by any vessel. Not being | islands stretched thence to the Pole. 
Melville Bay, where, when in the Fox, he had | prepared to stand a winter, the Pandora was| On June 14th, 1881, the Eira left Peterhe: 
wintered, but which on this occasion he found | here put about, and, steaming up to the Cary | on her second yoyage with the intention of cor 
«quite free from ice. He reached the Carys, and Islands, brought home the ‘Arctic mail” left pleting the knowledge which the year before s 
ien ran before a northerly gale to Lancaster | by the Alert. | had obtained of the coast of Franz Josef Lan 
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h was found far to the 
south, and it was not until 
July 23rd that Franz Josef 
Land was reached, and the 
(oast was seen to be con- 
tinuous from Cape Ludlow 
tw Cape Lofley, the extreme 

int of land hitherto dis- 


Peete 15th, finding 
possible to get west- 
rani of Barentz 


ipped by the ice 
sank in eleven 
water. As she 
ttled down the 
‘was put towork, 
means half a 
of flour and 
hundredweight 

re saved from the 


were attacked, 
the two hours . 
discovery of the In the Pack. 
disappearance of 
Provisions and the boats and men’s clothes were safe 
he sails were cut away, and with them and some of the 
erected, and under this the crew, twenty-five men in 


all 


@ move was made to the land, and the tent was set 
Flora, and then a house was built of turf and stones, 
7 ails, in which to pass the winter. Fortunately bears 
were abundant, cad the meat from these, boiled with 
d served out three times a day into twenty-five plates 
‘of old provision tins, proved sufficiently nourishing to keep 
Ly "and free from scurvy. There being but little coal, the 
ted principally of rope and blubber, the smoke and odour 
hich may be imagined ! 
attracted by curiosity, paid them many a visit, and as a 
safety the dog had always to be sent out in front of those 
hut. One day the dog discovered a school of walruses 
and of these several were shot, and, after an exciting 
were secured, Again, in January, the dog found another 
ree of which were bagged, and these, although the ther- 
was forty below zero, were safely stowed alongside the hut. 
une seemed never to desert the party. During the winter 
a1 twenty-nine walruses and thirty-six bears. When only a 
iit's meat was left, and things began to look serious, no less 
ght bears were killed in one fortnight. At the end of April 
eame back, and in June a strong gale cleared away the ice 
ty-fonr hours, and the walruses were seen swimining on the 
| hundreds, 
the crew began to prepare for an early retreat, and on the 
une four boats started trom Cape Flora provisioned for two 


The Eira. 


months, six men each in 
three of them, seven in the 
other, Six bottles of cham- 
pagne were left behind in 
case any one wight call, 
and the door of the hut was 
blocked up to keep out the 
bears. 
Eighty miles of water were 
crossed before they met the 
r cae - - ice, The crews then went 
4 Eira Harbour, Franz Josef Land, zigzag through the uarrow 
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waterways, dragging the boats over masses of 
ice, and occasionally sailing through ‘‘ poly- 
nias,” or pools of water. Sometimes for days 
the boats were hauled up on a floe, with no 
water in sight to the south. After six weeks’ 
hard work the open water was at last reached, 
and all sail made for Nova Zembla. 

Meanwhile the prolonged absence of the cx- 
pedition led to a relief party being organised, 
and under that veteran Arctic navigator, Sir 
Allen Young, of Pandora fame, the whaler 
Hope had started to the rescue. 

The Hope ran ashore and had to be repaired 
at the entrance to Matotchkin Straits. On 
August 3rd she started again on her search along 
the Nova Zembla coasts. 

It having been arranged before leaving Eng- 
land that depdts should be loft at Admiralty 
Peninsula and elsewhere on the coast of Nova 
Zembla, it was to that point that the crew of 
the Hira steered. On leaving the ice a south- 
westerly breeze biew them gently along, but 
goon this increased to a gale, and through a 
heavy thunderstorm the boats had to make their 
way. The gale increased so much that it was 
with difficulty the boats could stand as they 
scudded before it. They literally flew through 
the waves, and within twenty-four hours of 
leaving the ice were hauled up safe and sound 
on the beach—curiously enongh—of Matotchkin 
Straits. 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, a 
schooner was seen coming out of the Straits. 
One of the boats went otf to her and was greeted 
with three ringing cheers. The schooner was 
the Dutch exploring vessel Willem Barents, 
vnder Captain Hoffman. But before they 
reached the schooner the boat’s crew caught 
sight of the Hope just coming round the point. 
The Willem Barents had only parted, company 
with her ten minutes before! With their usual 
good fortune the Eira’s crew had been blown by 
the gale so as to hit the exact spot on tho exact 
day at which they could be best relieved. 

Seventeen days afterwards they re-entered 
Peterhead Harbour within a few hours of the 
anuiversary of the loss of the Eira. Very ex- 
tensive geological, botanical, and zoological col- 
lections went down with the ship, and but little 
was brought away in the boats. The expedition, 
however, was not barren of results. It showed 
that Franz Josef Land was a suitable place 
whence to push explorations northward to the 
Pole, and that a promising route thereto might 
be found along the western side of Alexandra 
Lind. One of the attractions of the present 
Fisheries Exhibition is the boat of the Eira, 
with her sails of table-cloth and shirt-tail, 
which brought Mr. Leigh Smith from Cape 
Flora to Matotchkin, and near it are a boat and 
sledge of the Hope, and a model of the winter 
house. 

Mr. James Lamont’s voyages in the Diana, 
although of prior date to those of Mr. Leigh 
Smith, are still of considerable interest. 

An enthusiastic yachtsman like Mr. Smith, 
he had for many years cruised within the Arctic 
Circle. As long ago as 1858 he had made voy- 
ages for sport to the Spitzbergen region. Five 


voyages he made in all. His adventures therein | 


are fully recorded in his capital book on 
“Yachting iu the Arctic Seas.” 

In 1867 he sailed as far as the Kara Straits, 
which he did not enter. Next year, however, 
he passed though Pet Straits into the Kara Sea, 
and returned by Kara Straits, He kept along 
the west side of Nova Zembla as far as Admiralty 
Peninsula, and passed though Matotchkin 
Straits, where the Hope picked up the Eira’s 


crew. 

In 1889 he sailed along the edge of the ice- 
pack to Spitzbergen, and surveyed with much 
detail the coasts of that forlorn island. He it 
was who predicted the finding of Franz Joset 
Land, and his contributions and collections 
have done a great deal towards the elucidation 
of many questions concerning the fauna and flora 
of the Arctic regions, 

Much good work has been done in the north 
hy our amateur sailors, and the adventurous 
: sof Mr. Lamont and Mr. Leigh Smith 
: taken a3 representative of many of these 


semi-sporting, semi-scientific expeditions, Even 
as we write several yachts ere cruising in Arctic 
waters, both along the Old and the New World. 
The interest in Arctic discovery is not dead, it 
only sleeps, and we may yet live to see another 
Government expedition. 

If we are asked the use of Arctic exploration, 
may we not reply, Who knows the use of any- 
thing in this world? Who can say what abstract 
investigation will lead to commercial results ? 
Our whole civilisation is based on discoveries 
which when they were made were scouted as 
being of no practical use. Let us not, there- 
fore, endeavour to quench the spirit of enter- 

rise. It is owing to our pursuit of knowledge 
in disregard of danger that we are what we are, 
and that our history is one of which no Briton 
need be ashamed. There is no nobler battle 
than that with the ice-king. Man discovers 
nothing useless, 

“There's nought discoverable by man 

But what doth help his fellow-man, 

And never since this world began 

Hath man found aught but helpeth man!” 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SIBILITY.—Dr. 
Jenson, the new 


I 


Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, when mas- 
ter of Welli n 
College, preached a 
series of sermons on 
“Boy Life,” a new 
edition of which is 
just ed by 


pu 
Maemill 
“*T hav 
Dr. B 
who ) 
sty, be clergymen be- 
cause of the respon- 
sibility, but dare be officers. Is that because there 
is no responsibility resting on them for the state 
of those who look up to them every hour of 
every day? Alas, the delusion! But this is 
but one single instance—a marked one, no 
doubt, but only one. The manufacturer among 
his men, the tradesman and the lawyer among 
his clerks, the master among his scholars, the 
senior among students, the leading boys, the 
clever bovs, the stronger boys, the boys of 
strong will, the boys of energy, each and all are 
as responsible as the clergyman or the officer.” 


nd 


un 


Co. 


A Visit To THE PitcarRN IsLaNDERs.— 
“2D, B. C.” writes :—On my voyage home from 
San Francisco I sighted Pitcairn Island on the 
10th of last December, and stayed for a couple 
of hours to communicate with the interesting 
people who inhabit that island. Every one 
knows their history as the descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. Eight of them came 
off in the boat so kindly sent them by the Board 
of Trade some years ago, and brought me off 
some fruit and vegetables. They were a fine lot 
of young fellows, five of them being great grand- 
sons of Christian, who was, I think, a midship- 
man in the Bounty. I learned from them that 
the sweet potato, on which they chiefly depend 
for their food, would in all probability prove a 
complete failure from the excessive drought they 
were suffering from, and they expected to have 
n very hard time of it, as they had no cattle. 
They cannot grow grain on account of the number 
of ratson the island. They seemeda most religious 
set of people, They had just been to.church (it was 
Sunday), and spoke with great pride and delight 
of the organ so gencrously sent them by the 
Queen some time ago. After getting into their 
boat they said, ‘‘ We will sing you a hymn, 
captain, before we go;” and there they sat and 
sang ‘‘The Lifeboat” and ‘* Pull for the Shore,” 
taking the different parts, and singing in beau- 
tiful harmony. There are now 103 or 104 
people on the island ; sixty are females. 


THE TWO CHUMS: 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Paci Brake, 
Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” ee. 


CHAPTER XIII.—S8TIMPSON SCORFS. 


ATERHAM and Field were aoon ready a: 

to join the crowd on the bank of the 
river, where they found every one dis- 
cussing with warmth the recent event. 
Those who had lost made no secret of their 
belief that there had been foul play, but 
their opinion was so evidently prejudiced, 
and their evidence so conspicuous by its 
absence, that not much notice was taken of 
them. As the two boys strolled across the 
fields to the flag which marked the win- 
ning-post they met Grant and Measiter, 
and stopped them for a moment to con- 
gratulate them on their success. 

“Tt’s hard lines for you, Field,” said 
Grant; ‘ you had it allin your own hands. 
Fortunate for you that you don’t bet.” 

“Yes, I can bear being beaten ayu 
animo. I suppose you and Messiter have 
made a good thing.” 

“Thave, but Messiter didn’t put enough 
on.” 

‘Come along,” cried Messiter to his 
man; ‘you'll catch cold standing about 
here.” 

They hurried off to the boat-house. 
Caterham watched them for a minute, and 
then remarked, drily, ‘‘ I suppose Messiter 
looks so angry because he backed the 
wrong man.” 

‘« What do you mean ?” 

“T mean he intended Grant to lose, and 
put his money on you.” 

“Do you know that for a fact ?”” 

*“*I know he meant Grant to lose from 
the way he coached him from the bank to- 
day, and I guess the rest at present, but 


shall know for certain by-and-by. Sweel 
youth, isn’t he?” 
“Let's drop him for the present. Look 


here, the tub race is just going to begin; 
that ought to be good fun.” 

The tub race was the last on the pro- 
gramme. It wasstarted from the winning: 

it, so that the tubs might have thi 
Benes of the stream. It was open to th 
whole school, but few of the bigger boy: 
cared about making fools of themselves, a 
they put it,so it was practically in the 
hands of the lower school. Each tubbisi 
was allowed an old cricket bat as his meant 
of propulsion. There were no rules what- 
ever. The boy who brought his tub it 
first was the winner. The costume of the 
competitors was light and airy to a degree 
as the probabilities were in favour of at 
unset at an early stage of the race. Thi 
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prize was s pocket-knife calculated to 
mske any lower school boy’s mouth water. 
. “Keep well in the middle,” whi 
Michelmore to a little pudgy chap called 
Burt whom he had coached. ‘‘ Don’t 
bother to turn over other fellows, but go 
right ahead.” 

“If yeu find you’re dropping behind,” 
advised anether trainer, ‘turn over and 
push behind; you can swim faster than 
they can get along.” 

“Hullo, Stimpson, are you going to get 
in firstP”’ cried Field as he came up. 

“Don’t know,” answered that small 
boy, who looked as if he meant business, 

* He had no coach, and was disregarding 
the many volunteer counsellors who were 
shouting cautions and advice from the 
bank, None the less, from the way in 
which he settled himself down in the bot- 
tom of his whitewashed tub, it was clear 
that he had been in one of those precarious 
vessels many times before. Gale was not 
far away from him, and he was bent on 

‘winning. Now, Stimpson had two ob- 
jects before him—first, to prevent Gale from 
getting in first ; next, to get in first himself, 
if at the same time he could give Gale a 
ducking. But revenge on Gale tcok pre- 
cedence even of the wish to win. 

The signal was given and off they started. 
The styles of progression were widely 
different, Some boldly stood or knelt up 
and used their bats as paddles; some sat 
still, content with the assistance the stream 
afforded, and not risking the chance of 
tuning over for the sake of the additional 
ece that an occasional stroke gave them. 

ery soon little Burt was ahead, and Gale 
not far behind him, but, to the surprise of 
nost, Stimpsen was almost last. But his 
tub was steady, if slow, and as one after 
another competitor turned over or hope- 
lessly fouled the bank or each other, Stimp- 
son to see a clear course before him, 
and to think it was possible now to get up 
to Gale witheut running the gauntlet of 
half a dozen rivals ready to pull him over 
ifhe came within arm’s reach. 

“Wake up, Stimpson!” shouted his 
backers from the bank. ‘Hurry along, 
Gale! Stimpson ’s coming!” cried others. 
“Keep your back straight and swing from 
the hips!” shouted out a facetious trainer 
to the cramped-up tubbists. But Stimpson 
knew what he was about. He carefully laid 
the blade of his bat in the water and drew 
itshandle through the handle by which the 
tub was carried, which thus served as a sort 
of rowlock. Then seating himeelf in his 
tub, with his back to the temporary win- 
ning-post, he began working his bat in the 
way that boatmen work their boats with a 
Single scull at the stern. Little Burt was 
soon caught up. He made a plucky effort to 
push over Stimpson’s tub as he passed, but 
it only resulted in his own discomfiture, for 
he went over, head first, into the water, and 
had to swim to land, leaving his tub at the 
mercy of the stream. Gale and Stimpson 
were now the only ones left who had a 
chance, for of the other survivors one was 
hopelessly behind and drifting into the 
bank every two minutes, one had lost his 
bat, and the other his head, for he was 
working away as hard as he could in a 
direction that would land him the wrong 

side of the winning-post. So Stimpson 

felt the crisis had come. 

_Messiter and Grant had come out by this 

time, and were watching the race with 

fome eagerness. The former disliked 

Stimpson because he was rather a favour- 

ite with Field and Caterham, so he deter- 

mined to make Gale win if he could, But 


Stimpsen was gaining so rapidly that 
there was no time to lose. ‘‘Sit down, 
Gale,” he shouted; ‘‘stop paddling, and 
wait for him.” Gale obeyed, but unfortu- 
nately for him the advice was heard by his 
opponent as well. ‘I think I shall get 

e best of a collision,” thought Stimpson ; 
“anyhow I’ll try.” He put on all the pace 
he could and charged, turning half round 
so as to have one hand free to parry his 
opponent’s bat. The excitement on the 
bank was immense. As Stimpson came 
within reach Gale tried to put his bat on 
the edge of the other tub, so as to push it 
down and get it under water. Stimpson, 
with only one hand to spare, couldn’t stop 


him. He felt his tub beginning to turn 
over. The risk was too great, so he 
dro; his own bat and pushed himself 


free. “Go it, Gale! dle out of reach!” 
shouted every one, but Stimpson was too 
quick. Before Gale had time to right him- 
self Stimpsom had caught hold of his tub 
and drawn it close to him. ‘ Hit him over 
the fingers !” shouted Drake, but his advice 
was not much use, for it took Gale all his 
time to keep his tub from turning over, as 
Stimpeon was bearing heavily down on it. 
To keep it balan he retreated to the 
farthest extremity, leaning over the side, 
whilst he elevated his bat for a smash at 
his enemy's head. This was what Stimp- 
son wanted. ‘ Allright, you little beggar,” 
he said, as he suddenly released the side of 
the tub he had been pushing down, ‘‘ where 
are you now?” Gale couldn’t answer, for 
he had overbalanced himself, and was under 
water. 

Loud shouts proclaimed the satisfaction 
of those on the bank, but it was not all 
over yet, as Messiter saw. Directly Gale’s 
head appeared, he shouted out, ‘‘ Swim on, 
Gale, push your tub; Stimpson’s got no 

addle.”” ere was just a chance for him, 

ut he sacrificed it to his desire for revenge. 
Instead of swimming with his tub he for- 
sook it, and swam after his opponent, 
easily catching him up’ sbout ten yards 
before the winning-post. But Stimpson 
‘was prepared, and managed to keep his 
hands off the edge of his tub by hittin, 
them with his boating-shoes, which he h 
taken off for the purpose. Even then Gale 
might have won if he had kept his temper 
and his head, for he might have pushed his 
enemy’s tub the wrong side of the winning- 
post with very little trouble, when it would 
have been hopeless for him to get back 
without a bat, but in his wish to overturn 
him Gale sacrificed everything, gaining 
nothing but some raps on the knuckles he 
could willingly have dispensed with. Even 
when the post was past he continued his 
efforts till a steward shouted to him that if 
he didn’t swim away he would bring a 
boathook to bear on him. 

‘Bravo, young ’un!” said Caterham, 
as the winner landed; ‘that’s the first 
time I ever saw the tub-race won with a 
dry skin. You managed that very well.” 

‘Isn’t he wild?” chuckled Stimpson, 
with a glance in the direction of his enemy. 
“‘T guess I’ve paid him out for his getting 
Messiter to Lick me.” 

‘‘Come up to my room to-night,” said 
Caterham, ‘‘and you shall use your new 
knife on a pork-pie. I'll get leave for you 
to sit up for an hour.” 

“Thanks, Caterham, you are a brick; 
Tl be sure to turn up,” and Stimpson ran 
away, in a state of overpowering delight, 
for it was an honour indeed to be invited 
to supper by a sixth-form boy. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A CURIOUS LETTER. 


‘WE receive from week to week many gratifying 
“Words of Cheer” from all parts of the world ; but 
modesty, if nothing else, would prevent our publishing 
them. ‘The following, however, seems to have claims 

eculiar to itself : ‘Mr. Editor, Sir !—My fingers have 

een itching te pitch into you with the point of my 

n, and now you are going to catchit! I'm going to 
let her slide. {suppose you think yourself a mighty 
good sort of Editor, don’t you, with all the latest im- 
Frovements, like a bicycle? Well, you are a nice sort, 

must say! What am I grumbling about now? I like 
that! Just look here. Oh, yes! it's all very well to 

h around with them scissors of yours like the jaws 
of a crocodile who Is come home to an early dinner and. 
is kept waiting: and you need not churn up the paste 
in that wasteful way; many a poor old editer would be 
gad of such a paste-pot, if you have no use for it, 

ow I won’t stand it any longer, I can tell you! I'm 
like a war-horse acenting the battle from afar. I 
should like you to tell me what you mean by editii 
ag the Boy's OWN. That paper is al 
clear grit, and whips every other attempt at a boy's 
paper anyhow. Why, if it were not for talking Irish, 

would say ali them other papers ought to be chopped 
into kindling wood—they are dry enough, any way. 
You have a good many things to answer for in editing 
that Bor’s OWN PAPER of yours. 11! tell you some. 
If you t a boy to go in for conic sections and 
things, while one of your precious papers is lying 
around, well, I’m sorry for you! It can’t be done, 
T’ve tried it, with very Sndlfferent, success. In fact I 
could not fix it at all, instead of which I got my name 
fixed in the Black Book. You can’t think what a nice 
hand my form-master writes with that tiny gold pencil 
of his, Well, somehow the‘ Fifth Form at 8t. Domi- 
nic’s’ got mixed with Todhunter, and the consequence 
was that I received a pressing invitation from the 
doctor. ‘I did mot expect this of you, Severn,’ said 
the dear old gentleman; ‘kneel down, sir.’ That's all 
through you. I call {t regular mean! Then there’s 
them jolly pictures. Candy and dough-nuts is nothing 
to ’em, I tell you. I'd as soon miss a sugar-bee, up 
home, than miss them pictures, I wish you wouldn't! 
Now, I put it to you—is it reasonable to expect a 
fellow to let fall perpendiculars with zeal, or describe 
circles with discretion, when your charming little 
‘bits’ are within eye-shot? You shouldn't expect it. 
Ruclid, -, hever saw the Boy's OWN PAPER, or he 
would not have expected it. 1 tell you what Ae would 
have done. He would have tried to calculate how you 
manage to jam in sc many good and beautiful things 
into a single pennyworth, and he would have found 
life a burden to him, for he would never have solved 
this problem, Roo, old fellow! A stormy night's 
acquaintance with the ‘ Billers of the Nasty Deap, or 
sonie other penny dreadful, would have been una! oyed 
bliss compared with his feelings of despair. And I'ma 
like all that, and I won't leok at another of your 
papers until next Wednesday, and this is Tuesday, so 
there! Don’t I wish I were able to call at 56, Pater- 
noster Row, wouldn't I just sail in and, clasping your 
hand, forgive you all, asking you to 


“ Believe me, 
“ Your ever grateful friend, 
“ FRANK SEVEEN. 
“ Postacript.—Please don’t be whacksey.” 
oe 


such a jolly pa; 


CHESS. 
THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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Problem No. '74. 
By H. F. L. MAYER. 
BLACK. | 


Tl 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Twairk.| 7 Pieces. 


3uly. 


R WRANGLER! 


By a SE 
Yes! you may safely say it’s hot, 
Thermometers show ninety-five ; 
It does them credit (does it not ?) 


To stand such heat and yet survive. 


This is the time to seek the glade, 
Where haply strays some cooling breeze ; 
Suspend your hammock in the shade, 


And gently swing beneath the trees. 


I wish it wasn't quite so warm, 
It makes a fellow feel so ‘‘ cheap ;” 
Besides, the midges always swarm 


Just as one’s dropping off to sleep. 


I've done my duty all the week 
At leather-hunting at long-leg ; 

Was bowled first over by a sneak 
Without a chance to break my egg.” 
~ 


4 


I've dropped it :—'tis too hot to 
And doing nothing’s rather wor 


Good-bye, dear boys! excuse the way 
I've muddled through this final verse. 
| 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “The Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIL—FIGHTING THE CROCODILES—THE HOME OF THE GORILLAS—‘‘ THE KING WITH THE CLICK "—NEARING THE 


LAND OF THE MAKALALA. 


few travellers have ever had so fearful ' warinees than on his pluck. But here the 
', 8 experience, or stood face to face | brutes were in their element, and the fact 
with so hideous a danger, as an attack by | that it was night no doubt tended to in- 
crocodiles in an open swamp by night. It | crease their daring. 
was strange that these mons should | Chief Soolieman now showed himself a 
have been in such numbers in the place, | good general, and the occasion was one to 
and stranger that they should have proved | try the mettle of the very best of men. 
themselves possessed of so much co “Quick,” he cried to fhe carriers, 
and daring. The crocodile is not naturally | ‘throw down the burdens. We must 
80 savage as some have supposed, and as 2 | make a rampart of these.” 
rule depends more upon his cunning and| A well-directed volley tended for a 


“Even Sool was touched at the sight.” 


time to check the advance of the scaly foe, 
but only for a time; then the boldest and 

iggest came speedily to the front, and the 
fight began in tervible earnest. They 
raised themselves on the hastil: shrown SP 
barricade, and with teeth and arms tri 
to tear the men from behind it. They even 
raised themselves one on top of the other, 
and rolled on top of each other in their 
fury. In so doing they exposed the more 
vulnerable parts of their bodies to bullet 
or spear, and the slaughter was there~ 
fore great. 

Not the least appalling thing about 
this terrible fight was the noise these 
monsters made, the roaring and champ- 
ing and splashing; and this, combined 
with the shouting of the men, the rattle 
of spears and axes, and the sound of 
the rifles and the awful appearance of 
the angry brutes, made a scene I should 
try but in vain to describe, and which 
the weird pencil of a Doré only could. 
do justice to. 

But even crocodiles have sense enough 
to know when they are beaten, and pre- 
sently, as if by one accord, they drew 
off to what seemed deeper water in the 
rear, where they disappeared, and silence 
once more prevailed over all the dismal 
swamp. But there was the dead lef 
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on the field where they had fought, and 
the moon shining down on torn and 
trampled bushes, and on water stained 
with blood. 

Had they retreated entirely? Or only 
to recruit their strength for a renewal of 
the struggle? These were questions it 
was impessible to answer. And so our 
heroes had to stand to their arms and 
wait. 

As it was, the crocodiles had done damage 
enough to their human foes in all con- 
science, and more than one poor fellow 
had been hauled by them over the barri- 
cade to meet a fate it is too awful to think 
about. 

Big Bill had had a narrow escape; he 
had been seized and pulled half way over 
therampart; but, xe inhand,streng-armed 
Sool was by his side in a moment. and 
saved him, though Bill’s arm was badly 
torn and bled profusely. 

Little Mite looked as pale as 9 ghost in 
the moonlight. 

“T hope, Stan,”’ he said, ‘‘ those beggars 
won’t come back. I’ve had enough of 
crocodile fighting to last me for a life- 
time.” 

“Ma conscience!” said poor Tom Rey- 
nolds in his broadest Scotch—for there 
were times when English was frightened 
out of him, and this was one of them— 
“«Ma conscience! Mite, my laddie, dinna 
speak aboot their comin’ back. My heart 
was in my mooth a’ the time o’ the row. 

. Sich a colly-shangy I never want to see in 
this world again. But, Stanley, man, d’ye 
no think it would be better to make oor 
feet our frien’s, and leg back o’er the moor 
at ance?” 

“I think we are safer here,” was Stan- 
ley’s reply ; ‘‘if they saw us moving off I 
think it is very likely they would change 
their minds and show up again.” 

“Diuna speak aboot it,” said Tom, 
“‘dinna, dinna, dinna. I never believed 
that a man’s hair could raise his hat till 
this awfu’ nicht. Just loek at that dead 


monster yonder—look at the fearsome 
limbs o’ him and the terrible head and 
claws. I'll see him in my dreams, that is 


if ever one o’ us comes alive oot o’ this 
moor.” 

Thus our heroes waited, and hours and 
hours went by, so slowly. They made as 
little noise as possible, aud even talked iu 
scemi-whispers. 

A low wind blew over the marsh, and 
went moaning through the bushes, and 
more than once as they stirred the men 
clutched their arms, and stood silent but 
firm, to meet the danger they thought 
nothing could avert. : 

But the night wore away, and the moon 
sank lower and lower in the. west, and 
nover, I ween, did travellers weloqame with 
greater signs of joy the first streaks of 
early dawn. man wet 
Then the glorious sun arose, and.with 
one accord they fell on their knees, just 
where they stood, and thanked the De- 
liverer, who alone had brought them 
through this night of fearful peril. 

“Is it onwards now?” said Sool, 
smiling. 

“No, thank you,” answered Stanley, 
‘‘a very little crocodile fighting goes a 
long way. These brutes will not attack 
usin broad daylight. Let us hark back ; 
we cannot cross the swamp, we must 
therefore go round it.” 

I do not think there were two happier 
men in that party than Mite and Tom 
when they once more found themselves on 
high and dry land. 
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“TI could eat something now,” said 
Stanley. 

“And I also could pick a bit,” said 
Cooke. 

“But isn’t it better to eat than be 
eaten ?”’ said Mite. 

“Yes,” said Stanley, solemnly; ‘ think 
of the fate of our poor black carriers.” 

It took a whole week of wandering to 
get round that swamp, there seemed to be 
no end to it, but at last they stood on the 
wooded hills beyond. 

But dangers seldom come singly, they 
proceed in series. They had many an 
attack from wild beasts. These animals, 

ially the lions, appeared to have no 
fear of mankind, and it was often difficult 
to find a spot open enough for the nightly 
bivouac. ‘atches were kept as a matter 
of course, and fires burned, so the lions 
had to be content to remain at a distance. 

‘*I do believe, you know,” Mite said one 
morning, ‘‘ those brutes walk round us all 
night.” 

“Yes,” laughed Stanley, ‘just licking 
their lips and looking on.” 

“It’s awful music they make, though,” 
said Tom, ‘‘awful nusic to go to sleep 
with in your ears.” 

Big Bill’s wounded arm was weeks ere it 
healed, then Cooke fell sick of fever, and 
there were thus two of the party on the 
invalid list. 

This was awkward, so Stanley deter- 
mined to call a halt for a week. There 
was plenty of sport, plenty of deer and 
antelopes in the woods, to say nothing of 
monster lions and lordly tigers, while 
herds of elephants went crashing past 
them at times, and rhinoceroses scoured the 
valleys. 

The country was not only wildly roman- 
tic, but the heaths, geraniums, and flowers 
were very pretty. There were tall trees 
adorned with flowers at which Mite mar- 
velled. There were birds of every shade 
of plumage and birds of every size, in such 
numbers that they positively darkened the 
air like clouds as they flew. 

It would be difficult indeed to tell my 
readers one half of what these woods con- 
tained, but there was a race of creatures 


not add either to the beauty or safety of 
the woods. These were gorillas. They 
lived in the deepest, darkest recesses of the 
forest, and very terrible they were in shape 
and appearance. 

One encounter, and only one, with a 
monster gorilla is worthy of record. Sool 
on this occasion was the hero; nor had the 
battle been one of his secking, but forced 
upon him. Indeed, as commander of the 
expedition, Stanley had given strict in- 
junctions that no one was ever to take life 
for the mere sake of killing. In self-de- 
fence, or for the sake of providing food for 
the party, was o different matter, 

Sool met his antagonist while out with 
Mite and-Tom ina tiny boat, all being bent 
ona foraging excursion. The creck into 
which they ventured-was the back reach of 
@ great riyer. ,, 1t weot, winding away 
westwards, bafween...two,,lofty. wooded | 
mountains, and was sewbere.af: any very 
great breadth, but the mighty.dzees grew. 
close down to the water's edge; and,.as 
there was uot the slightest portion of 
underwood nor even creepers, and no 
branches grew on the two lower thirds of 
the tree trunks, viewed from the water the 
forest in many places had the appearance 
of a vast and dimly-lighted cavern, where 
great pillars supported a series of vaulted 
roofs. This was the home of the gorillas, 


that Mite found the first signs of, that did ; 


-needed all the peed ba. 


and it was a place few would care to 
visit. 
Our friends were fishing, and, considering 
the black depth of water, getting very 
good sport indeed. Tom was rowing, when 
snup went one of the small oars. 

‘This ts provoking,” said Tom. = 

“Yes, and five miles from camp,” s2i2 
Mite. 
** Won't it mend ?” he added. 

“ There is nothing to mend it with,” re- 

lied Tom; ‘‘and that just teaches us 2 

Tosson never to discard tools or gear frox 
a boat, by way of lightening her, whe 
going from home.” 

“* Now if we had but taken friend Sool: 


“There is one way, gentlemen,” seid 
Sool. is 

‘What is that ?” 

“To land and cut a branch.” . 

““Beems the only alternative,” sit 
Mite. 

“But a terribly risky one,” added Tom. 
“‘T’'ll take the risk,” ssid Sool, smiling. 
The boat was accordingly urged towarls 

the bank. 

“Don’t you leave the boat!” cried 
Sool, springing on shore. 

“And don’t yeu go far away.” This 
last from Mite, one of the prevailing traits 
of whose character was caution. 

I have already said there was no under- 
wood, and Sool knew enough to prevent 
his venturing on a voyage of discovery up 
through the partial darkness of tho 
deep woods. 

As he had to climb, a near tree would do 
as well as any other. He soon made bis 
choice, divested himeelf of both turban and 
jacket, girded his loins up and slung his 

atchet, and up he went as easily as if it 
had been a stair he was climbing. 

“Look!” cried Tom, ‘look at thst. 
Why auld Sool is like a cat amang the 
limbs.” 

“Limbs of what?” asked michievous 
Mite. 

“His ain limbs,” was the reply; “he 
-hasn’t gotten the length o’ the limbs ¢ 
the tree yet. But he'll no be lang. Ms 
conscience! when I was a Inddie I could 
get my nose above any hoody craw’s nett 
in the country-side. Look, he is out 0 
sight now amang the brauches. May Pro- 
vidence send him safely down again. It iss 
fearfu’—” : 

Tom got no further. He was interrupted 
by a scream or rather yell from the tre- 
top, that chilled the marrow in their bones. 
Fierce, wild, ‘‘eldritch,” unearthly, and 
demoniacal in the intensity of its rage and 
hate. This was followed by a crashing cl 
branches, then all was still. The silence 
appeared to those below to last an.hour 
but it was broken at last by the ruahing 
deseent of what looked like a human form 
of immense proportions. It reached the 
earth with a dull thud, and lay extended 
on the ground in all its ghastliness—s 
gigantic “gorilla. A branch came dow: 
nearly immedigtely afterwards, and then 
Sool himself. No, riot quite go fast, “but he 

oe muster, for 
sounded with 

e to got into 

the. boat,. 4 a, dragging the 

branch:afterdhiza as,many dueky forms 
were seen‘as to:fully convince them that 
these dark woods-were indeed the home of 
the gorilla. mies 

Monkeys in millions of all kinds inhabit 
the woods and hillsof Africa, but the neu- 
dangerous classes of them frequent the 
sunnier or opener forests. A merry life 


presently . rood 


ells, and 
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they seem to lead too, they are ever on the 
chatter, and ever playing little harmless 
jokes on each other. Indeed so fond of 
fun are they, or so full of it, that it is part 
of their very lives to prattle and play. 
But the gorilla is different in every way. 
He -is more solitary and retiring, and 
wells remote in regions sometimes all but 
imaccessible to any but the boldest of 
travellers, and he never courts but shuns 
the presence of man. 

For all this, I am loth to believe that 
there is not some good in the heart of even 
a gorilla. Having hauled the boat well 
beyond the region of danger, our heroes 
rested to look shorewards. A group of 
gorillas had surrounded the dead one, but 
most of them withdrew after a little, 
giving plage to one that had thrown itself 
on the breast of the dead giant with 
gestures of grief that were almost human. 

Even Sool was touched at the sight. 

Tom was simply silent. 

“TI never would have slain it,” said Sool, 
‘*but had I not struck in self-defence it 
would have hurled me from the tree.” 


For a whole month after the above ad- 
venture Stanley O’Grahame’s expedition 
went steadily but slowly inland. He was 
well provided with money and ammunition, 
and had a good little army behind him, so 
he determined to brook no resistance from 
man or beast. The former he soon found 
more troublesome, deceitful, and dangerous 
to life and limb than the latter. Well, he 
kept a watchful eye over everything that 
happened in or near his path of advance- 
ment. Cooke was soon able to travel, and 
Bill cared little for pain, but hardly had 
the march been resumed ere the party fell 
in with kraals. Some of the tribes he 
came among were small. These Stanley 


could afford to despise. He rewarded 


Ronsety. with a string or two of beads, he 
scorned cajolery, and when he met with a | 
display of force he showed a bold front. 
He would not be turned aside. This soon 
led to skirmishes. But these had more the 
effect of detaining him than anything else. 
None of these savages had ever seen or 
heard firearms. Sometimes when they 
pressed threateningly upon Stanley’s brave 
little party, the order was given to fire a 
volley with blank cartridges. This at first 
had the desired effect. It sent the tribes 
back very speedily indeed. But it came to 
pass that when they found none of their 
tribe hurt, they took heart, and matters 
looked a deal more serious. <A ball cart- 
ridge or two mended matters entirely, and 
the tribe kept at a respectful distance. 

When they had followed for some time 
they dropped back and away altogether, 
because they respected boundaries, and no 
chief was foolish enough to invade the 
territory of another, or, as Tom phrased it, 
to put foot on another man’s land. 

‘hey came at last to one tribe, and a 
very large one it was, who were ten times 
more friendly than any of the others. As 
soon as these people found out that the 
expedition had 1 not come to despoil them, 
they welcomed it with open arms. The 
king, a very reverend looking old patriarch, 
averred, with much gesticulation, that if 
Stanley cared to stay and make this coun- 
try his home, all that he—the king— 
possessed should be at his service. 

A strange country this indeed, an oasis 
of civilisation in a desert of savagery. 
They cultivated land, grew rice and curry, | 
they had pigs and goats, and they wore a 
cloth of grass, which they manufactured 
themselves. They seldom went on the war- 
path, and never except on strict defence. | 
The name of the king was N’tooba, and | 
our people called the place N’tooba Land. 
(The apostrophe after the N represents a | 


kind of sound like a ‘“‘click” made with 
the tongue. Country people at home make 
a similar or nearly similar noise when 
urging a horse to advance.) 

The king prevailed upon them to stay 
with him for three whole days. Stanley 
was the less disinclined to accede to this 
request because it would give his boys a 
rest, and he had a notion they would all 
need their strength ere long. But they 
received mnuch information about the lay of 
the land and the strength of the 
warriors, 

There was, they were told, wooded land 
to the south, with many wild beasts in it, 
then a great lake with an island, then the 
country of the Makalala. But eastwards 
was 8 land they must of all things avoid. 
It was peopled by millions of fearful and 
spiteful dwarfs, who lived on tree-tops or 
in holes in the earth, and were the terror 
of all the tribes for hundreds of miles on 
every side. 

Stanley was unable to learn then 
whether these creatures were really human 
beings or wild beasts. 

When the day for departure arrived old 
N’tooba—'‘ the king with the click,” as 
Mite called him—was in great grief. He 
entreated Stanley with tears in his eyes to 
change his mind. Of one thing, he said, 
he felt certain, and that was ‘that neither 
he—Stanley—nor any of his people would 
ever come alive out of the country of the 
dreaded Makalala. 

Stanley had made up his mind to try, at 
all events, and so he told the old man, but 
he promised to keep clear of the country 
of the dwarfs. 

Then bidding the ‘‘ king with the click” 
an affectionate farewell, they journeyed 
on, and were soon after swallowed up in 
the darkness of a great. forest. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OWN SEA FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


m is the king of the 
yeasts, the eagle the 
g of the birds, so, 
» similarly heral- 
die sense, is the dol- 
phin the king of the 

Why, it is 
lt to say, for 
is little in the 
dolphin’s form 
or intelligence 
to give him 
any such ye 
eminence. His 
position in le- 
gend is proba- 
bly due to his 
being one of the 
st of the creatures of the sea that pass the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

He is the most classic of fishes. He was the 
pet of Apollo; in fact he derived his name from 
oracular Delphi, thet saysterious spot ‘‘the 
earth’s umbilicus,” the very centre of the world, 
which was pointed out to the devout Greek as 
the meeting-place of the two doves which flew 
thitherwards towards each other at equal speed, 
the one from the extreme east, the other from 
the equally distant west. On many a coin and 


bigges 


medal we meet the conventional dolphin with 
his nose flattened in, his eye modelled out, and ; 


I.—DOLPHINS AND UNICORNS, 


his forehead rounded up to & bump of benevo- | 
lence that would satisfy the most ardent phre- 
nologist. Even the wily Ulysses, that most | 
seafaring of men, was content to figure on his | 
shield the impossible representation of what he , 
must have known was an absurdity. H 
Who has not heard how Phebus assumed a ' 
dolphin’s anata to carry the colonists from Crete 
to Cyrrha ? ho has not heard of the legend ; 
of Tarento—how Phalantus, heading the | 
Parthenie, was driven from Sparta and ship- 
wrecked off the Italian coast, escaped on a 
dolphin’s back to found Tarentum ? 
hen there is the still more popular story of 
Periander’s friend, the swect minstrel Arion, 
who, coming back with his prizes—silver pots 
and what not—from the Sicilian eisteddfod, was | 
informed by the sailors that he was to be thrown 
overboard for the sake of his valuables. Who 
has not pictured him, clothed in his best, and 
seated on the, what did duty for a, taffrail, 
atramming his last new melody while the 
big-eared . leupt aud. gaped: xrownd, 
looking at and listening to the lyre, until in 
an ecstacy the minstrel threw himself at his | 
audience and . 


‘*Fiddling-on a fish through waves advanced, 


He twanged his catgut and the dolphins 
danced” ? 


A familiar subject, this, to a past generation, in 
the frontispiece to the Delphin classics—the 
Dauphin classics, so-called from the Dauphin 
who stood in the place of the ruler of Dauphin, 
the country of the man who, like Ulysses, bore 
a dolphin as his badge. 

Even in Leicester's revels at Kenilworth we 
have Mike Lambourne riding a dolphin, thoagh 
Sir Walter trips in his details, for what Eliza- 
beth saw was not a man who had forgotten his 
song and addressed her in curt and vigorous 
prose, but a man who was mute and a fish that 
was vocal—with a musical box, 4 la Max Adeler, 
in its inside, making havoc of its inappropriate 
scales, 

The man playing tho harp on a dolphin is the 
heraldic cognisance of the Walterton family, 

p 


‘and the Godolphins, Franklins, Franklan 
; Frenches, Fishers, and Kennedys in many of 


their branches bear the Delphic fish as their 
crest. 

Who has not envied the boy of Lake Lucrinus, 
who, according to Pliny, made a dolphin{so fond 
of him that he daily rode on his back to school 
and home again across the Campanian lake, 
which afterwards disappeared in an carthquake ? 
and who has not sympathised when at tho death 
of the boy the dolphin also diedi—probably 


; from the fact that the brackish water had even- 


tually disagreed with him? And who, after 
laborious construing, has not looked over the 


ea 
aX 
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‘same veracious historian’s page into vacancy and | hand and scull, with the arms of crossed sculls 
in a reverie takeu part in the aqnatic sports at | between a pair of wherry cushions surmounting 
Hippo, where the dolphin-riding round the |a golden skiff of a shape unknown to either 


dathing-place so far eclipsed the donkey-riding 
on the sands? 

The dolphin even got into the sky as a con- 
‘stellation. It gave its name to that town in 
Chios taken by the Spartan Callicratidas in B.c. 
407; and to many others. It has even made 
its way into botany and lives in the larkspurs, 
called delphiniums, from their curious petals 
and the slender segments of their leaves. 

Lucius Junius Brutus had the dolphin and 
anchor as his badge, and by him a medal was 
struck with that device to show the dominion 
of Rome over the Mediterranean. Vespasian 
also bore the dolphin. 
of Byzantium, and was one of the badges of the 
emperors of the East, through whom it passed 
into the Courtenay arms. It even got into the 
Scotch arms on the marriage of Mary and the 
Dauphin. _ As signifying the conquest of the yea 
it appears in the shields of many seaport cities. 
It figures in the well-known bearings of Dun- 
kirk, Brighton, and Poole, and is even more 
familiar on London Bridge in the arms of the 


It figures in the arms . 


spiracle or blow-hole crescent shaped, his ear nc 
larger than a pin’s point. He lives and dies ir 
the sea. He isa mammal, net a fish. But om 


The Flying Gurnard. 


ancients or moderns, is one of the boldest out- 
comes of the heraldic mind. 

But we have left no room for the dolphin and 
the mermaid. Well, our readers must for the 
present take the will for the deed. 

And now what was the dolphin?  First- 
cousin to the porpoise! Nay, further, being 
much more numerous, the dolphins are gene- 
rally mistaken for porpoises. Porpoises haunt 
the coast, dolphins live far out at sea. The 
long-snouted dolphin feeds on the pelagic fishes, 
the short-nosed porpoise likes the salmon and 
the mackerel, robs the iishermen’s nets, and 
even burrows in the sand in search of odds and 
ends. The dolphin is the sea-goose, the por- 
poise is the sea-pig—he is the porepoisson, the 
porkpois, or hogfish. 

As he is the best known, though not the most 
abundant, let us take bim first. His scientific 
name, the name by which he is known to the 
naturalists of all nations, and which, like all 
other scientific names, is given him for that pur- 
pose, is Phoceena communis. He belongs to the 


Fishmongers’ Company. In only one case are | order delphinide of the toothed cetacea, From 


dolphins used as supporters, and then it is by 


his mouth to his back there is a continuous 


is brought forth at a birth, and between the ol 
and young of their kind, as in the case of al 
the marine mammals, a strong affection exists. 

Though nota fish he can be eaten in Lint 
The fathers of the Church were not particular il 
their zoology, and_to them ‘‘all was fish th: 
swam the sea.” His flesh at one time wa: 
rent dainty, and kings dined off it with 

read crumbs and vinegar, say the old 
books, were the proper dressings, and even | 
King Hal—who was an excellent judge—is 3! 
to have partaken and approved of it with bi 
many wives. Nowadays porpoise meat has zou 
quite out of fashion, and the phoccena is prin: 
pally known as a provider of bootlacea, Of «. 
the porpoises the commonest is the savage 214! 
pus, or puffing porpoise ; the rarest the strij- 


| porpoise. 


Now for the dolphins, who by our sailors 1" 
ranked with the porpoises, and by them gr!" 
rally spoken of as one and the same. The vw 
mon dolphin of the Mediterranean, and evel. 
all seas, the real original Hieras icthys, is De';! 
nu? delphis, He is a carnivorous cetacean % 
interlocking teeth and a convex snout, sparut” 


the Watermen’s Company, whose crest of a | curve, his nose is short, his body hairless, his from the forehead by a deep furrow. He & 
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larger than the porpoise, averaging nine feet in 
iergth, and he toe the horizontal tail so charac- 
teristic of all the whale tribe. The tail drives 
him through the water with tremendous power, 
aod he is the swiftest mammal that swims. He 
is almost the greediest ; his teeth enable him to 
size his prey but not to nip it, and he swallows 
his food alive and whole. le is the reputed foe 
of the flying-fish, though the distinction really 
telongs almost entirely to his namesake. What 
with the albatross of the air and the dolphin of 
the sea, the volitant pikes and gurnards as they 
skim over the waves on their enormous pectoral 
fins are rather hard bested. Of the pike-like 
fying-fish we gave a portrait in our recent co- 
red plate, of the beautiful Indian flying gur- 
, Ductylopterus orientalis, we here give a cha- 
teristic sketch with his Delphic enemy in the 
tackground. 

Ixiphinus delphis is not the least like his 
uraldic presentment so typically shown on the 
amps on the Thames Embankment. He is dark 
m the back and satiny white beneath, but not 
en in the agonies of death does he change 
xlour, though like all other dead things the 
dy becomes slightly phosphorescent during 
{eomposition. He was, and is, another ‘‘ Lent 
ish.” Like the porpoise, his flesh is good eat- 
ug: in tenderness and flavour dolphin is to 
sorpoise what lamb is to mutton, 

Of the cetaceous dolphins there are many 
iarieties. There is Delphinus tursio, the bottle- 
yoved fellow, the nearsoak of the Greenlanders, 
che biggest of his family, fifteen feet in length, 
ind possessing a hundred teeth. There is 
fron's dolphin, black and silvery white. There 
stheleaden dolphin, D. plumbeus, the hunter 
{the clupeide of the Malabar coast. There is 
D. supercitius, the eye-browed—occasionally in 
both senses the supercilious—dolphin of the Cape 
if Good Hope. There is D. lunatus, the fune- 
33 of the Chilians, with the dark cross on the 
awn-coloured back ; and there is the D. frenatus 
the Cape de Verdes, which, from the marks of 
che bridle at its jaws, ought to be “ the stallion 
4 the sea” that was harnessed to the clam shells 
a which rode those Greek sea-goddesses who 
rent along so fast that their drapery floated 
ainst the wind. There are also two curious 
tesh-water dolphins, the sooloo of the Ganges 
ad the inia of the Amazon, which form the 


onnecting links between the herbaceous and , 


amivorons cetacea. 

Thus far the ancient dolphin, which is rarely 
foken of as such except among men of science. 
‘be modern dolphin, the dolphin of our sailors, 
le one with the changing tints, the swift 
‘immer that leaps after the flying-fish and 
lies in front of the vessel’s bow until he is 
sught by the glittering tin, is the dorado, a 
‘w fish of the mackerel family, Coryphiena hip- 
uri, Though we have called him the modern 
olphin, he is in truth the more ancient of the 
0. Coryphenide have heen found fossil in the 
ondon clay of Sheppey, whereas the delphinidw 
egin only in the Miocene. 

It was the Dutch who first gave him the name 
ywhich he is popularly known. He is, as we 
ave said, a scomberoid fish, in colour bluish- 
ren, with orange and azure reflections, pale 
le and citron yellow beneath, with golden tins 
pred in the pectorals with purple, in the ven- 
als with black. Like the red mullet, he 
uanges colour when taken from the water, and 
1¢ iridescent lines which play along his elegant 
urves as he lies on the deck have awakened the 
athusiasm of many a mariner. Of these beautiful 
iades his ugly namesake is quite innocent, and 
ure is something Indicrous in the confusion 
ttwreen the two creatures. Two things more 
nlike it would be difficult to find than the 
aber, clumay-looking delphinus and the gay 
nd graceful ceryphwena. The rainbow flashes 
fthe dolphin of the poets ef modern England 
teas mythical as the musical proclivities of the 
uted fish of the bards of Greece, or the figures 
f the scaly tadpole of the medieval colleges of 
mms, 


(To be continued.) 


KAVANAGH OF LUCKNOW, 
THE HERO OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By THE Avctnor oF “ RectmentaL Corours,” 
“ BriTISH GRENADIERS,” ETC., ETC. 


OUBTLESS 


Tegret that 
on the 13th 
of Novem- 
ber last, 
aftera long 
illness, 
there died 
at Gibral- 
tar, on his 
way back 
to India, 
one of the 
most brave 
and noble 
men that 
ever wore 
the Victoria Cross. The deed which won for 
him this distinction was one which for cool 
daring and unswerving determination has, pro- 
bably, no parallel in British military history. 

On the joyful day in 1857 when the brave 
little garrison of Lucknow was relieved by the 
troops under the command of Sir Colin Campbell 
(afterwards Lord Clyde), the name of one man 
in particular rang out clear above the din and 
clash of arms, until the hearts of our English 
youth leapt at the sound and longed to emulate 
the deed which made it famous. 

That man was Thomas Henry Kavanagh, v.c., 
known wherever the English language is spoken 
as ‘* Lucknow Kavanagh.” 

The siege of Lucknow is an event engraven 
upon the heart of the nation, for there Enyglish- 
men showed in a sublime degree the ruling 
characteristics of our race—viz., endurance in 
the midst of incredible hardships, unflinchio; 
courage in the hour of danger, and unselfish 
heroisin at moments of supreme necessity. And 
with these qualities Kavanagh seemed to be 
endowed in an unusual degree. 

Two attempts were made to relieve the be- 
Jeaguered garrison and to compel the mutineers 
to raise the siege. The first was that of Have- 
lock, whose efforts were watched by all England 
with intense interest; but though that gallant 
general, after a wonderful march, succeeded with 
Outram in entering the Residency, the siege was 
conducted with greater vigour than ever. The 
little garrison was often at its wits’ end to mect 
the constantly recurring attacks of the enemy, 
and Kavanagh, who had organised a regiment 
of volunteers from the civilian portion of the 
garrison, took his turn in the trenches, and was 
not only wounded himself several times, but his 
wife also was wounded. 

The second and more successful attempt to 
relieve the garrison was made by Sir Colin 
Campbell, and it was to hasten the Commander- 
in-chief’s advance that Kavanagh conceived the 
design which he afterwards so bravely carried 
into execution. The heroic little garrison was 
in its last extremity when General Outram was 
agreeably surprised by the offer of Kavanagh to 
leave the garrison in disguise, and, passing 
through the rebel lines, tocommunicate with Sir 
Colin and be his guide through the dangerous 
suburbs of the town. 

The nobleness of this offer excited the admira- 
tion of Sir James Outram, who, however, seein 
the probable result of such an adventure woul 
be an ignominious death for the brave fellow 
who wished to attempt it, at first withheld his 
consent, Kavanagh persisted, however, and the 
general could not withstand the advantage which 
a direct and personal communication with the 
relieving force would give him. Taking the 
hero by the hand, he shook it heartily and 
wished him ‘‘God-speed,” and Kavanagh 
hastened to assume the disguise which he had 
already prepared. 9» perfect. was the metamor- 


phosis that even Sir James Outram did not re- 
cognise in the native ‘‘ swashbuckler” who 
appeared at the mess-room door in the evening 
the undaunted Kavanagh. 

Sir James himself put the finishing touches 
to his toilet, as our readers may have seen in 
the picture by Desange on this subject, and after 
giving the heroan introductory note to Sir Colin 
which Kavanagh cencealed in his turban, he set 
out on his perilous adventure accompanied by a 
native spy who, during the journey, once nearly 
landed him in the rebel cama 

Captain Hardinge, of the general's staff, 
escorted Kavanagh to the bank of the River 
Goomtee, which the latter would be compelled 
to ford. Shaking Kavanagh by the hand and 
bidding him adieu, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Noble fel- 
low ! you will never be forgotten !”” a prophecy 
which, we venture to think, will have a literal 
fulfilment. 

Kavanagh and his companion then forded the 
river, on the other banks of which stood the 
Sepoy sentries. While in the river, the water ef 
which was very cold, Kavanagh has himself” 
admitted that a sense of the foolhardiness of 
his adventure presented itself to his mind. But 
after a few moments he became, like a soldier in 
action, warmed to his work and determined to 
go through with it. 

On reaching the other bank they were chal- 
lenged by a rebel sentinel, who, after the usual 
inquiry, remarked that it was cold, to which 
Kavanagh replied that it would be ‘‘colder by- 
and-by.” Farther on they were again stopped 
and questioned by the officer in command of the 
rebel picket, and were again permitted to pass 
on their way, jostling ogainst many of the 
enemy’s soldiers as they did so. After this 
many mishaps awaited them, and, guided by 
his companion, Kavanagh nearly walked into the 
midst of the rebel lines at Dilkooshah Park, 
they being so close as to enable him to count 
the enemy's guns, The spy was exceedingly 
anxious that Kavanagh shonld not think that 
he was capable of any treachery. Traversing 
the bed of a canal, up to their waists in water, 
Kavanagh found his feet much cut and scarified 
by the hard boots or shoes he wore, while both 
the hero and his companion were nearly worn 
out with the terrible anxiety and fatigue. At 
one point a rebel sentry turned out all the guard 
at their approach, and they had to run a gaunt- 
let of sharp and curious questions. This danger 
over, they next had to wade through a swamp 
for nearly two hours, after which, at two in the 
morning, they passed through two more of the 
enemy’s pickets. 

Suddenly the familiar and welcome “ Who 
goes there ?” of the British soldier rang on their 
ears, and, to their joyful surprise, they found 
themselves within Sir Colin Campbell's lines. 
The meeting between Kavanagh and the general 
was very characteristic of Sir Colin's soldierly 
bluntness, 

‘Who are you, sir?” he replied to Kavanagh’s. 
inquiry as to where he should find the Com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘I am Sir Colin Campbell !’” 

Kavanagh, taking off his turban, preduced 
therefrom Sir James Outram’s note. 

“Ts this true ?” asked Sir Colin. 

‘Do you doubt me, sir?” inquired Kavanagh. 

“No, no; but it seems very strange.” 

Then the famous soldier gras; the hero’s. 
hand and congratulated him on the brave deed 
he had performed. To his request for sleep- 
and quietness ere he was called upon to give 
information, Sir Colin responded by causing a 
tent to be darkened specially for that purpose, 
where, after thanking God for his safety, Luck-. 
now’s hero reposed in peace. 

Meanwhile the devoted garrison had signalled, 
“Ig Kavanagh safe?” but Sir Colin could not 
make out the purport of the signal. Later on, 
however, the raising of a flag on the Alum Bagh 
—a preconcerted signal between Sir James 
Outram and Kavanagh—informed the occu- 
pants of the Residency of the accomplishment 
of the hero’s design. It was then that Mrs. 
Kavanagh was informed for the first time of her 
husband's act, and of his safety, and receiveu 
hearty congratulations on the event. 

Kavansgh was entertained by Sir Colin after 
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his sleep, and when the attack was made no man 
contributed more to its suecess by dashing 
courage than did Sir Colin’s brave guide. In- 
deed, Kavanagh was the very first man of the 
relieving force to enter the Residency, where he 
was received with acclamation by its gallant 
defenders, and with the ery of ‘It’s Luck-now, 
Kavanagh!” It is to these words, which our 
readers will perceive form a pun on the name of 
the famous city, that he owed his well-known 
nom de guerre. 

For this heroic deed Kavanagh was appointed 
Assistant-Commissioner of Oude, in which capa- 
city he took part in the storming of a fort, and 
was the first man amongst the mutineers. He | 
was wounded several times, and bore the scars | 
on various parts of his body, for he was ever | 
foremost in any engagement he took part in. 
He was the first civilian to receive the Victoria | 
Cross, which was attached to his breast by the | 
Queen, at Windsor, in the presence of the Royal 
Family. 

Very few Englishmen were aware that until 
the other day this noble countryman had been 
sojourning in our midst, and that the paying 
portion of St. Thomas's Hospital—termed the 
“‘Home”—had been unfortunately honoured 
with his presence for about six or seven months. 
Kavanagh was on his way back to India to 
resume his post as Registrar of Lucknow, accom- 

ied by one of his married daughters, when 
e died. 

Brave, gentle, and good, he was the beaw ideal 
of a hero, and was of course a perfect gentle- 
man. When a boy he had yearned (as he told 
the writer of this record, who enjoyed the proud 
privilege of being his friend) for the opportunity 
to do some act of distinction, and when it came 
he could not resist the impulse. | 

Could Kavanagh have had his choice of aspot | 
wherein to ‘‘sleep the last sleep,” there is no | 
-doubt he would have chosen Lucknow ; but he 
could not have wished for a nobler resting-place 
than the famous old rock over which the flag 
for which he so heroically acted continually 
ie And he such a hero there could not 

ave been paid a more generous or riate 
tribute than the i military onoure tie the | 
midst of which his remains were tenderly con- 
signed to a soldier's grave, 
“ They've laid him in historic ground, 
Beneath the meteor-flag he crown’d 
With glory bright ; 
And long as ever it doth wave 


Above that rock and o’er his grave, 
Shall England love the man who gave 
To Lucknow light.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FLFTH SERIES.) 


Illuminating Competition. 
MIDDLE DIVISION (ages 14 to 17). 


Ww: offered in this Division, it will be remembered, 

a Prize of One Guinea and a Half. To this we 
now add Half-a-Guinea, and divide the Prize equally 
between Two Competitors, who have each done well, 
although in quite different styles. 


Prizes—-One Guinea each, 


ALBERT TOOTHILL (aged 14), 16, Florence Street, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Joun B. CANNAM (aged 15), care of Mr. C. Crane, 
Derby Road, Nottingham, 


Certificates. 


OsWALD B. Hatcu, 133, Park Strect, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. 

ERNEST B, MEREDITH, 61, Tresillian Road, St. John's, 
SE. 

WALTER W. RvssFLL, care of Messrs. Straker and Son, 
New Court, Farringdon Street, E.c. 

Epwp. A. BROWN, Foz Villa, St. Peter's Road, South 
Croydon. 

THOMAS D. MASEY, 121, Milkwood Road, 8.E. 

A. ConsTABLE, Elm Lodge, Dulwich. 

Epwp. W. OAKLEY, Penn Fields, Wolverhampton. 

RICHARD LETTS, 82, Holloway Road. 

Jonun A. HEAPS, Wheatsheaf Inn, Leeds Road, Brad- 
ford Moor, Bradford. 

EpGar J, BALDWIN, 26, Carlton Road, Kentish Town, 
NeW. 

HERBERT J. CURTIS, 7, Great Stanhope Street, Bath, 

JouN T. PEGG, 20, Hampden Street, Bishophill, York. 

W. R. Grtcnrist, Summer Road, Acock’s Green, 
Birmingham. 

Pexcy L, BuoTH, 38, Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, E.c. 

THomas 8. Longs, South Road, Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. 

ARTHUR J. HOYLAND, 23, Grey Mare Lane, Bradford, 
near Manchester. 

Wo. LEE, 92, Blackfriars Road, s.E. 

J. G. Victor Sapp, 46, Palmerston Road, Southsea, 

Wu. RowLry, Lincoln Hill, Ironbridge, Salop. 

SAML, J. CARTER, 10, Berkley Street, St. John's Square, 
Clerkenwell, B.c. 

CHAS. MILLEN, 1, Copeland Street, Belfast. 

Wx. W. BURNSIDE, 80, Alfred Terrace, Mount Pottin- 
ger Road, Belfast. 

pS 8. MAsH, 3, Victoria Cottages, Waltham Cross, 

e 


Frep. A. FOHRER, 650, Palace Street, Montreal, 
Canada, 

JoHN SMITH, 2, St. Giles Street, Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 56, Bruce Grove, Not- 
tingham. 

C. A. BASTAIN, 90, Arlington Road, Camden Town. 

JOHN BLINKO, 27, Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

WALDO E. MAWHOOD, 32, Broomgrove Road, Sheffield. 

ARTHUR W, CARTER, 27A, Spital Street, Dartford, Kent. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 64, Canwick Road, Lincoln. 

OcTAVIUS LAMBERT, 20, Beresford Square, Woolwich. 

P. J. BILL, 1, Marsh Street, Hanley, Staffs. 

J. H. Sow, 15, Brightmore Street, Sheffield. 

SAMUEL L. WHITE, Mount Pleasant, Castle Donington, 
Derby. 

Avaustus E, SPINNEY, 92, Elm Grove, Brighton. 

SAMUEL B. GosLIN, 29, Albert Koad, Stroud Green 
Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

ALBERE H. GawtuorP, Bank View, Chapel Allerton, 

ceds. 

ze: Crukss, Victoria Road, Avenue Road, Leaming- 
on, 

JamES A. CARSWELL, 32, Meeting House Street, Cole- 
raine, County Derry. 

MATHEW BUcHAN, St. Mary's, Portobello, N.B. 

Harry E. MALDEN, Ivel Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

Rosert £. GRAVES, Waterpark, Waterford. 

JAMES CAWLWOOD, 23, Mansfield Read, Nottingham. 

REDE: W. WHITEMAN, Castlemaine Road, Peck- 

am. 


JosEPH CorTER, Ardcanny Rectory, Kildimo, Co. 
Limeric! 

Hersert J. THorp, 25, Oak Terrace, Halifax, York- 
shire, 

ARTHUR E, TiETJEN, 2, Church Crescent, South Hack- 
ney, E. 


James H. Hutcwisen, 10, Breadalbane Terrace, Edin. 


burgh. 
ALBERT C. Bi EN, 149, Skidmore Street, Harford £:, 
| Mile Ena, 
W.A. Star Shaftesbury Villas, Hornsey Rise, 
Ernest D. WIGHT, 10 Court, 3 House, Cooper street, 
Summer Lane, birmingham. 


Atpret C. KELWAY, St. Peter’s Terrace, Flushing, 
| Cornwall. 


, nee 9, Bannermill Street, Aberdeen, Scot 
land, 
ALFREP D. SMITH, care of Messrs. John Peun a 
Sons, Deptford Pier, . E. 
CHARLI FARMER, 6, Wood 
Shrewsbury. 
WM. GEO. HILL, 9, Verney Placs, St. Sidwells, Exeter 
Born L. LANGMAN, 54, Penton Place, Kumington Par: 
Road, s.E. 
JouN BENTLEY, Jun., 13, Spring Grove Terrace, Burley 
Fields, Leeds. 
L. E. Punpve, 59, Hampton Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 
W. BROMLEY Box, Orton Vicarage, Atherstone. 
Gro. E. BURKOWES, 35, Vandyke Street, Ledge Lane, 
Liverpool. 
Francis A. HIBBERT, 24, Bridge Stroet, Shrewsbury. 
W. G. TocKNELL, 307A, Kell Barn Road, Birmingham | 
THos. A, Gipns, 95, Wynn Street, Birmingham, 
| R, N, Muscrove, 2, Fairholme Road, Crosby, Lire: | 
pool. 
| F. D. Nortox, 5, Elm Tree Terrace, Uttoxeter New| 
Road, Derby. 1 
ARTHUR FLEETWOOD, 33, Manchester Street, 
Road, Hull, 1 
EDWARD JOBLING, 15, St. Ann's Road, Burdett Road, 
0. 


Street, Greenfields, 


ERNEsT EK. PENNEY, 110, Avondale Syaare, Old Kent , 
Road, 8.E. 

Cuas. W, YouNG, 114, Clumber Street, Newcastle-o1- | 
Tyne. 

ALEX, W. DuNBAR, Elgin House, Easter Road, Eliu-' 

| burgh. 

| DoveLas J. CRIGHTON, 43, East India Road, Lime- | 
house, E. 

CHAS. KE. Mason, 21, George Street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. 

ALERED M. UsHEn, 10, Derby Street, Newcastle-on- 

'yne. 

G._8. HoLmks, Cross Globe Street, Union Tlac*, 
Norwich. 

Percy C. C. DAVIS, 231, Seven Sisters Road, N. 

Davib TINDAL, 40, Commerce Street, Montrose. 

NoRMAN CAPLE, “ Belle Vue,” Cotham, Bristol. 

James J, NEWMAN, 59, Gayhurst Road, Lansdowne 
Road, Dalston, E. 

Ceci H. WricHt, Wesley Cottage, Mousehole. 

JOHN POTTER, 116, High Street, Bromley, Kent. 

G._W. WRIGLEY, 63, Southborough Road, South 
Heskney. 

EL BREMNER, Drumlithie, Fordown, Kincidine- 


HERBERT BROWNING, 56, Canonbury Road, London, 3. 

Cc. J. M. E. Wess, Stockingford Vicarage, Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire. 

JouN CoopER, 69, Maida Vale, W. 

JAMES ARDEN, 34, Neville Street, Ulverston, Lanc 
shire. 

J. BLoor¥, Broomfield Cottege, Etruria Vale, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Staffs. 

H. P. RAIsBECK, 28, Balaclava Road, Bermondsey, $8 

W. F. Cow, 9A, Bristow Street, New North Road, 
Hoxton, N. 

BERNARD R. HIBBERT, 24, Bridge Street, Shrewsbury. 

M.A. D, Harpwick, Woodborne, Burgess Hill, Susse3. 

JAMES H, RUSSELL, 74, Manor Street, Clapham, $.¥. 

ALBERT C. HaRwooD, 9, Glen Villas, Forest Gate, &. 

J. W. F. Rows, 13, Snow Hill, Walcot, Bath, Somerset. 

JosEPH W. HESELDIN, 3, Kilton Street, Battersea Park 
Road, s.w. i 

HENRY MACKRELL, Bushy Paddocks, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex. 

SipNky HowarD, 16, Windsor Terrace, Penarth, neat 
Cardiff, South Wales. 

WALTER THORMAN, 49, Hide Place, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

JAMES E. CALLAHAM, Old Thatched House, 419, Strand, 


SB 


BRUcE FRESHWATER, Coventry Street, Market Har 
boro’, Leicestershire. 

BUTTERFIBLD GiBsoN, South Milford, Yorkshire. 

FREDERICK C. BOWDEN, 20, Shaw Street, Oldham, 
Lancashire. 

RICHARD MARTIN, 7, Abbey Street, Brotton, nea 
Saltburn, Yorkshire. 

CHARLES H. Fioyp, 13, Regent Terrace, Penzance. 

AUSTIN T. YOUNG, 15, Alwyne Road, Canonbury. 

H. Osrons, Jun., Townsend House, Market Drayton, 
Salop. 

H. E. RADCLIFFE, 155, Gower Strect, Euston Road, W.c 
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ee Poutrry RUN. — Breeding will for the most 
part be over now for the season, though hens may 
all be set. Do not keep cockerels or other fowls that 
mean to kill a day beyond the time they are ready 
the market. With rigid economy and method 
wwls pay to keep, but wot without. Kill wasters, 
urefore, or those that since last month have deve- 
ped bad quatities. Take extra care of anything you 
ave really good, the show season will commence 
von ; guard your hopeful birds, therefore, as the apple 
‘your eye. Feed well, regularly, and with due regard 
)the quality of the food. Let no portion of the run 
ow want for its comforts, and these consist of shade 
vm the sun or rain, aclean dust-bath, plenty of fresh 
ater, changed daily, or oftener if needful, and placed 
at of the sun’s rays, and good food. Do not omit 
teen food, if the birds have not access to a field or 
"as run.’ Cuttings of grass, leaves of cabbage and 
ther greens, especially the outer leaves of lettuce, are 
ay good for fowls to peck at. But do not leave the 
‘ess of one day to rot and swelter in next day's sun. 
cep the run very clean, and the nests clean ; see that 
tere be no bad, heavy smell in the fowl-house ; if 
kere be, ventilation is at fault, or sanitation in some 
lape or form. If you have neglected spring cleaning, 
little whitewash now and plenty of sulphur in the 
ost-bath will do good. Do not neglect the use of 
‘me good cheap disinfectant. There are a great many 
‘the market. It weuld be unfair to name any parti- 
ilar maker, but the competition is so great that they 
enearly all good. Get up early ; seven o'clock ought 
»see you in the run ; you will be right welcome ; feed 
‘en with your soft food, your mixture of household 
aps, pollards, barley meal, vegetables, etc., made 


‘to a kind of dough. Pitch it well about, so that | 


‘ay one has a share, and chevalierly cocks are not 
‘srved. Then look after the droppings, and anything 
‘vm yesterday that may necd taking up. Give your 
py uf green food for the day. A little grain about 
xelve o'clock ; never waste the grain. They will eat 
steedily enough before going to roost. Remember 
S dangerous to fatten laying fowls. Never make too 
uch soft food at a time ; if it gets sour, although the 
owls may ent it, it is apt to produce sickness, Butter- 
ilk is a good thing to bedraggle oatmeal with as an 
*easional change, and if this is mixed with boiled 
piatoes mashed, it makes a capital change. See that 
«re is plenty of gravel, old mortar, etc., in the run. 
‘ver neglect fowls for even half a day. Diarrhea is 
cmplaint broug’t on in summer from damp, filthy 
ow\-houses, and irregular feeding. Cure: remove the 
ause: if the case be urgent, give three drops of chloro- 
‘yhe at once in a little water, and repeat thrice at in- 
“als of an hour ; feed on any kind of boiled grain, 
ualng a little powdered chalk in each mess. 


THE PIGkON LorT.—We have just read over DoIngs 
for June, and advise our readers to do the same. We 
have very little to add this month. Cleanliness and 
freedom from damp must be insisted on. At the same 
time dust must be kept down is in the globules of 
dust that, favoured by certain influences, many disease 
germs grow and multiply. Boys eannot learn too 
soon that dust is generated inside houses of every 
kind, whether those of pigeons or those of pigeous’ 
owners, and that the old-fashioned notion of shutting 
the windows up to keep out the dust is wrong, 
for that which is generated indoofs by the con- 
stant decay of material is more dangerous than that 
which fluats out of doors, from the fact that it is 
| wore apt to be contaminated with foul gases and im- 

Never imagine, then, that your pigeonry is 
use it is dry. At this season of the 
year there is the possibility of the air being too dry 
about the nests, and a few handfuls of wet sawdust 
may be thrown down and kept moist. Do not spare 
the food new; nive small grey peas, and some wheat 
and barley, may be added with advantage. See that 
the pigeons have a chance of getting sunshine, and 
that the loft is thoroughly well ventilated. 


THE AVIARY.—Canaries.—It will be nearly time now 
to pas away the breeding-cages, and by-and-bye your 
birds will begin to moult. Do not put the bree ing. 
cage away, however, until you have first thoroughly 
cleansed it. Burn all useless nesting stuff, then scour 
the cage with hot water and soft-soap or soda ; next go 
over it all, inside and out, with a good strong solution 
—a dessert-spoonful to half a pint—of carbolic acid. A 
stronger remedy we could recommend, but it is highly 

isonous. We refer to a solution of corrosive sub- 
ate. Next dry the cage in the sun, and put it away, 
but not anywhere so as to be exposed to the dust and 
to kicks. If you will only take the trouble to sew it up 
in old cloth or canvas, and hang it up, you will have 
much less trouble next year. Towards the end of the 
month signs of moulting will begin to make their 
spacarance, Perhaps your ambition may lead you to 
think ef cayenne feeding. for sake of colour. It is a 
questionable ambition, after all, but this cayenne mix- 
ture should be commenced as soon as the feathers 
begin to fall, one hard-boiled egg grated and rubbed 
up with one grated lunch biscuit, and one small tea- 
spoonful of best cayenne mixed up with this. Give 
one teaspoonful each day to one bird. That is so easil; 
remembered. A little poppy seed may be given witl 
the canary, but the green food should be stopped. 
Keep cages very clean now, and although pure air and 
sunshine are alike good, a draught is dangerous, and so 
is hanging the cage in the sun. Foreign Birds.—These 
ought now to be in their glory, for summer has really 
come at last. If you have your aviary properly clean, 
and free from bad smells, and if the and water 
Se give the inmates is judiciously chosen, and of the 
st quality, the birds ought to be healthy. We are 
sometimes asked what are the best kinds of birds to 
ut in a garden aviary. Our own experience is that 
oth foreign and British will associate if about the 
same size, and if their food be similar ; but even soft- 
billed birds and hard-billed birds agree together. Ex- 
perience must be one’s guide, and there is no other 
rule. A garden aviary is an excellent study of life, 
and of death, too, we may add, if precautions are not 
taken to keep illness at bay. 


THE RABBITRY.—Keep your rabbits now as much 
out of doors as possible ; give a good supply of grains 
and roots, but do not neglect green stuff. It is a capi- 
tal plan, if you have a piece of grass land, to have a 
moveable hutch or two, and to let your pets out for a 
good run and scamper every day. Nothing breeds 
disease more among rabbits than inaction and being 
constantly in one place. Remember what a rabbit is 
in the wild state, and endeavour to copy nature. Keep 
hutches very dry and clean. Put sawdust in the bot- 
tom, and oceans ef bedding over that, and they are 
sure to do well. 


THE KENNEL.—Give dogs now plenty of exercise, 
but do not run them too much in the heat of the day. 
Let them have plenty of water to drink, placed well 
out of the sunshine. If your dog can swim, let him 
take plenty of exercise in the water. If he cannot. 
teach him. Almost any dog can be taught to swim if 
you accustom him to take pieces of wood, ete., out of 
Bhallow water before you put him into deep. Keep 
the animal nice and clean: a good wash once a week 
will now do good, and a clean bed once a week at the 
very least he must have. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Keep walks and borders 
neat and trim; keep weeds down. Water whenever 
necessary. Keep the hoe going among vegetables far 
enough advanced. Thin all vegetables not already 
seen to. Look well after French beans coming up or 
going up; slugs will be very busy. Sawdust put 
around tender plants keeps the slugs at bay. We tind 
a mixture of soot and sawdust better. French beans, 
by the way, may still be sown to come on late in. 
autumn. Plant winter greens wherever you have 
vacant ground, brocoli, Brussels sprouts, Scotch kail, 
etc. Make fresh sowings of lettuce still. Sow winter 
spinach. Stake and tie up whatever straggles in the 
garden, but do so loosely, though neatly. 


THE Flower GAxnpuX.—Keep the ground stirred 
about the roots of your bedded-out plants, and do not 
neglect to give water in the evening, when they require 
it. Plant cuttings of carnations, pinks, pansies, and 
wallflowers, etc. The cutting must be made at a joint, 
or immediately beneath it. Carnations, or any flowers 
that extend forth long shoots, may be increased by 
laying these along the ground, half cutting through 
them, pegsing down and covering the cut part witha 
little light soil. Rose-budding should be now com- 
menced. Take cuttings of geraniums. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—A few ferns may be added 
to increase the beauty of the outside window garden, 
and also any of the many beautiful garden annuals. 
Mignonette gives perfume, and creepers well-trained 
in festoons or over imitation basket handles add rich- 
ness to the show. 
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Correspondence. 


J. H. LANcasTEx.—You have no grievance,” It is spe- 
cially stated that the stamps are not to be cut off 
postal cards and affixed to letters. Asthe stamps on 
postal cards are not always defaced, you have no 
proof that the stamps so affixed had not already 

d through the post. The postmaster could not 
flave understood your inquiry. Refer to the Postal 
Guide, published quarterly, and obtainable from any 
post-office, price sixpence. 

PED.—William Gale's two feats were walking 1,500 miles 
in 1,000 hours—that is, beginning to walk at the stroke 
of each hour, and after he had completed a mile and 
a half resting till the next hour—and walking 4,000, 

uarter-miles in 4,000 periods of ten minutes each— 
that is, walking a quarter of a mile and then resting 
until the ten minutes had expired. 


J. M.+1. Hookey Walker, so called from his beaked 
nose, was a clerk in Cheapside, and his duties were 
to supervise the workmen. His reports were dis- 
credited, and hence ‘‘ Hookey Walker!” came to be 
a slang expression for ‘I don't believe it!" This is 
the explanation usually given, but the reply to it is 
generally ‘“‘ Hookey Walker!" 2. We do net know 
who the original Jack Robinson was, but Mr. Halli- 
well cites an old play in which the saying appears as 
“as easie to be done as tys to saye Jacke! robys on.” 
‘You ask too many questions. 


F. Watson. —1. Prince Rupert was the nephew of 
Charles 1, being the son of the Princess Elisabeth. 
Any Engiish history will tell you the rest. 2 Pri- 
marily. 

OBSTINATE BOXER Bonr.—You can fish in selt water 
all the year round. Shrimps and raw meat are good 
Daits. Portsmouth is, of course, the most important 
naval seaport in England. 


E. G. STEwART.—Owing to the Jength of time that. 
elapses between our going to press and our publica- 
tion, it would be useless for us to insert such matters. 
You can appreciate the difficulty when we tell you 
that this is written immediately on receipt of your 
note. 


W. J. G.—Smear newspaper with common treacle, and” 
you get a ‘Catch ‘em alive, oh!” ; 


X. Y. Z—You require a gun licence fer a pistol as 
much as you do fora gun. You had far better leaves 
your pistols at home ; you can do no good, and you 4 
may do much harm. ' 


MorTAR BoaRD.—Cambridge has most students. Ox-+ 
ford is generally said to be the oldest university. 
The Scotch universities are about three centuries 
younger—they were, with the exception of Edin- 
burgh, founded in the fifteenth century. Edinburgh 
dates from 1582. Wurzburg is the oldést in Germany 
—1403. Bologna dates from 1158. : 

L. W. ELaxp.—In ‘!How to make a Boat” it says dis- 
tinctly, on page 150, Vol. If. second column, “The 
outline can be obtained by reference to Fig. 5, which 
is drawn on a scale of one inch to the foot.” What 
other measurement do you want? Turn the edges im 
and nail it down? 


Bunny.—Seeds, especially canary, nuts of all kinds, 
grain, and bread-and-milk sop, aweet fruit, etc. 


WILLIE TALBOT.—A window could be broken by a! 


heavy bird flying against it, but if the glass were 
very thick {t might break of itself owing to sudden 
changes of temperature. 


G. G. R. CLARKE.—You could get a box for carryin; 
eggaand a pair of climbing-spurs from any natura 
history shop. Try Cooke's, in Musenm Street ; or 
Gardner’s, in Holborn; or Gregory's, in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Syuare. 


JuMBO.—The Bor's OWN Paper is published fn London 
on Tuesday morning. The time it gets to different 
towns depends on the wholesale newsagent from 
which the shops in those towns are supplied. 


READER FROM THE FiRst.—An {inquiry on your behslt 
has brought on us quite an avalanche of information 
as to cats, blacks, and backs, and black cats’ backs, 
most of it sin; ly novel, and_just a little ironical. 
Hi. J. W., for instance, says jet the square root of 
the number of hairs on the cat's tall, and divide it by 
the number of the cat’s teeth. Subtract from this 
the circumference of the feline animal multiplied by 
the square of its cubical content in inches,” and, 
then perhaps you will quickest arrive at the desired 
result by following the unfeelingly rude advice of 
BOBRAON, ‘extract the root of your eye-tooth, use it 
as a multiplier, and immediately hold your jaw." 


F. ALLmoxg.—Almost any geography will explain it. 
‘The earth as a whole is nearer the sun in winter than 
in summer, but. tho part of the earth in which you 
live, compared to the rest of the planet, is farther 
from the sun in winter and nearer to it in snmmer. 
It depends on the inclination of the earth's axis. 
When you have aphelion winters—that is, winters in 
which the earth is farthest from the sun—you get a 
Glacial period. 


Owe Wat1is.—You would help your mother hest by 
staying at home. Sailors rarely make much money 
for the first few years. You would have tu go as an 
apprentice. 


in error, On making the king, the king cannot com- 
ence the return journey, either by taking or with. 
t taking a man next to him, until your adversary 
had a move. 


\kR.- The only conditions in joining the Navy are 
“Von are of the proper height and chest mensure- 
ve your parents’ consent, and pass the doc- 
for the Navy are constantly being adver- 

the newspapers. 


RAUGHTS.—It was answered by our chess contributor | 


Mack and P. T. P.—Yon can get a 
of magnetic iron ore, magnet or ik 
(not loadstone) from any dealer in mir 
fossils. ‘Try Mr. Gre 
Fitzroy Square, or any : 
neighbour { the Museum 
of fossils, insects, birds, etc. are frequently 
sold by auction by Mr. Stevens, Garrick street 
Covent Garden. The sales are always adver 
tised in the auction column of the daily papers 
Macperr.—You cannot cast! 
has been checked, and conseqie 
not castle to move ont of check 
F. Jounson.—“ The Practical Fisherman,” by 
our contributor, Mr. Harrington Keene, costs 
half-a guinea, and is published by L. U. Gill 
170, Strand 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS. — We are 
TELEGRAPHIST that the commenci 
telegraph, clerks is now twelve & 
werk, and that it is possible to 
£160 per annum, 
SHYLOCK Carbonic acid as 
Carb O Shylock i 
dru , and use it 
better get some strong car , anid give 


hutch a good scrubbing with the’soap and 


th 

water 

Jox Ror.—1. There is a sixpenny edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's novels published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
2. Foolscap folio. 

0. L. H. W.—Sir Elwin Landseer was a sculptor as 
well asa. painter. The linns round the Nelson 
Monument in ‘Trafalgar Stare were actually 
modelled by him, and cast from his models, 


Y.—1. The publishers of Mr. Pycroft’s 
il" are Messrs. Longman; there is a 
hooks. are out of 

im print, 


six-shilling edition. The other 
print, 2 All the Monthly Parts a 


EmiGRaNT.—The arrangements differ from year to 
year, but you can in all cases ascertain full parti- 
culars as to emigration from the Government emigra- 


tion officers, who are appointed by the Board of Trade, | 


and charge nothing for their information, The 
London Emigration Office is at St. Katharine’s Bock 
House on ‘Tower Hill, the Liverpool ottice is in 
Custom House Arcade, and there are offices at Car- 
diff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Leith, Londonderry, 
North Shields, Plymouth, and Southampton. 
letter addressed simply, “Government Emigration 
Officer” at any of these towns will be correctly di 
livered. In all cases go direct to headquarter 
never trust to second-hand information. For infur- 
mation regarding the Colonies apply to the Govern- 
ment agent of the colony you select. All the Austra- 
lasian offices are in Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Particulars as to Tasmania you get easiest from 
79}, Gracechurch Street; as _to Western Australia, 
apply at 27, Clement's Lane, E.c 


—+0- 


Calendar for July. 


1 8 Sixth Sunday after"'rinity. 
M Cricket: at Lord's, Kent v. Middlesex; at The 


v. Cricket Association. Lacrosse at 
Ostend Regatta. Cork Agricultural Show. 

T Lacrosse at Harrogate. Leamington Lawn 
Tennis Tournament, Ramsey Regatta, 

W Cricket: at Ealing, M.C.C. and G. v. Ealing: at 
Birmingham, M.C.C, and G. v, Warwickshire ; 
at Highgate, M. . and G. v. The School. 
Lacrosse at Leed: 


5 TH Cricket: at Lord's, Gentlemen of Ireland v. 
M.C.C. ; at Manchester, Lancashire vy. York- 
shire. Lacrosse at Dewsbury. Henley and 


Taunton Horse Show. 


Hull Regattas. 
Canoe Race at Erith. 


6 F Lacrosse at Bradford. 


“A 


7 8 Cricket 
Colle 


» and G. 
Ia 


v. Esher. 
crosse at 


pionship. 


Crewe, 
Bicycle Clubs. 


Alexandra, and Belgrave 


r Trinity. 

utlemen v. Players; a8 
v. Sussex. Lacrosse at 
Northern and Munster 


Seventh Sunday 
at Lord 


y 
Royal 


Lacrosse at Chester. 


ll W Cricket: at Leatherhead, M-C.C, and G. y. St 
Foundation School. Mudhook Kegatts 
e at Liverpool. Sunderland cr 


Shows. 
ester, Yorkshire v. Gloucester- 
Manchest 


marthen De 


les, Johnstone, and Dy 


Lonay 
Lacrosse at Middlesba 
Bicycle Union Chnaiplons 


Palace. 


iti Sunday after Trinity. me! 3 

U et: at Lord’s, Surrey v. Mis dieser at 
Maidstone, Kent v. Sussex ; at Sheffield, Lan- 
cashire v. Yorkshire ; at Derby, M.C.C. and G. 
v. Derbyshire. Lacrosse at Sunderlan-l. 
London Athletic Club Lawn Tennis Toarns- 
ment, 

Cricket : at Bury St. Edmunds, M.C.C. and 6. 

uffolk. Lacrosse at Darlington. Scottish 

‘Tenuis Championship. York Dog 


: at Finchley, M.C.C, and G. v. Christ's 
College. Lacrosse at York. Northumberland 
and Durham Lawn Tennis Tournament. 


Vv 


Y. 
Lawn 


19 TH Cricket: at Lord's, Middlesex v. Notts; at 
Maidstone, Kent ¥. Surrey. Royal Ulster and 
Bath Regattas, “Lacrosse at Manchester. 
Crichton Bicycle Club at Crystal Palace. 

20 F Lacrosse at Rochdale. 

21 8 Cricket: at Blackheath, M.C.C. and G. v. Black- 


heath Morden, Athletic Sports: Widnes, 
Windsor, and Eton Lacrosse Clube, and Kra:l- 
ford. Crystal Palace Bicycle Union Fifty 
miles Championship, Lacrosse at Mauchester. 
Forth aud Nottingbam Regattas. 


22 § Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

2 Cricket : at Lord's, M-C.C. and @. v. Northum- 
berland; at Leeds, Yorks v. Surrey. Stour- 
bridge Athletic Sports 

Cricket : at Bicester, M.C.C_ and G. v. Bicester. 
Lacrosse at Scarborough. Clifton Lawn Tennis 
Tournament. Inverness Agricultural Show. 

Cricket: at Lord’s, Rughy 
Maidstone, Mc’ C. and 
Uxbridge, M.CC. and G. ¥. Uxbridge ; King- 

ston, Royal Irish, and’ Reading Regattas. 

Fly,’ Pickering, and Whitchurch Dog Shows, 

lishury Archery Meeting. Alton, Lewes, 

Eastbourne, and West Eromwich Athletic 


at the Oval, Yorkehire v. Surre: 
Manchester, Lancashire v. Gloucesters! 
at Nottingham, Sussex v. Notts. Hereford 
Regatta. Merthyr Tydvil Athletic Sports. 
Cricket: at Lord's, M-C.C, and G. v. Ruch . 
Jacrosse at Belfast. Grantham Lawn Tenn 
»utnament, Darlington Dog Show. 
Plackheath Harriers, and St. Mirren Athletic 
Sports. Agecroft Regatta. 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Cricket : at Lord’a, M.C.C. and G. v. Somerset : 
at adford, Yorks v. Gloucestershire ; 
Derby, Sussex v. Derbyshire ; at Tottenbam, 

M.C.C. and G. v. Bruce Castle School. La- 
crosse_at Derry. Southampton 
Plymouth Dog show. 

Lacrosse at Dublin, Exmouth Lawn Tennis 
‘Tournament. 


T 


Fj 


Z 


Ni: 
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TWICE BOUGHT. 
By R. M. Batiantyne. 
CMAPTER XVIII. 


8 widely different as night is from 

\ day, sammer from winter, heat 
from cold, are some members of the 
human family; yet God made them all, 
has a purpose of love and mercy 
towards each. Commonsensesays this; 
the general opinion of mankind holds 
thie ; highest of all, the Word clearly 
States this: ‘‘God willeth not the death 
of asinner, but rather that he should 
tunfrom his wickedness and live;” and 
“He maketh his sun to shine upon the 
just and on the unjust.” Nevertheless, 
itseemed difficult to believe that the 
fame God formed and spared and 


“He dropped her hand, and walked swiftly away.” 
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guarded and fed the fierce, lawless man 
Stalker, and the loving, gentle, delicate 
Rose of Oregon. 

About the same hour that the former 
‘was endeavouring to compass the destruc- 
tion of Paul Bevan, Betty was on her 
knees in her little tented room, recalling 
the deeds, the omissions, and the short- 
comings of the past day, interceding alike 
for friends and foes—if we may venture to 
assume that a rose without a thorn could 
have foes! Even the robber-chief was re- 
membered among the rest, and you may be 
very sure that. Tom Brixton was not for- 
gotten. S 

Having slept the sleép of innocence and 
purity, Betty rose refreshed on the follow- 
ing day, and, before the Indian village was 
astir, went out to ramble in a favourite 
walk in a thicket on the mountain side. It 
so fell out that Tom had selected the same 
thicket for his morning ramble. But poor 
Tom did not look like ene who hoped to 
meet with his lady-love that morning. 
He had, under good nursing, recovered 
much of his former strength and vigour of 
body with wonderful rapidity, but his face 
was still haggard and careworn in an un- 
usual degree for one so young. When the 
two met Tom did not pretend surprise. 
On the contrary, he said : 

“T expected to meet you here, Betty, 
because I have perceived that you are fond 
of the place, and, believe me, I would not 
have presumed to intrude were it not that 
I wish to ask one or two questions, the 
answers to which may affect my future 
movements.” 


He paused, and Betty’s heart fluttered, 
for she could not help remembering former 
mectings when Tom had tried to win her 
affections, and when she had felt it her 
duty to discourage him. She made no 
reply to this rather serious beginning to 
the interview, but dropped her eyes on 
the turf, for she saw that the youth was 
gazing at her with a very mingled and 
peculiar expression. 

“Tell me,” he resumed, after a few 
moments’ thought, ‘* do yon feel quite safe 
with these Indians ?” 

“Quite,” replied the girl, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows; ‘‘ they are un- 
usually gentle and good-natured people. 
Besides, their chief would lay down his life 
for my father—he is so grateful. Ob, yes, 
I feel perfectly safe here.” 

«But what does your father think? He 
is always so fearless—I might say reckless 
—that I don’t feel certain as to his real 
opinion. Have you heard him spenking 
about the chance of that rascal Stalker 
following him up?” 

“Yes; he has spoken freely about that. 
He fully expects that Stalker will scurch 
for us, but considers that he will not dare 
to attack us while we live with so strong a 
band of Indians, and, as Stalker’s followers 
won’t hang about here very long for the 
mere purpose of pleasing their chief, espe- 
cially when nothing is to be gained by it, 
father thinks that his encmy will be forced 
to go away. Besides, he has made up his 
mind to remain here for a long time— 
many months, it may be.” . 

“That will do,” returned Tom, with a 
sigh of relief; ‘then there will beno nced 
for me to—” 

“To what?” asked Betty, seeing that 
the youth paused. 

“Forgive me if I do not say what I 
meant to. I have reasons for (he paused 
again)—Then you are pleased with the way 
the people treat you? ” 

“Of course Iam. They could not be 


kinder if I were one of themselves. And 
some of the women are so intelligent, too! 
You know I have picked up a good deal 
of the Indian language, and understand 
them pretty well, though I can’t speak 
much, and you’ve no idea what deep 
thinkers some of them are! There is 
Unaco’s mother, who looks so old and dried 
up and stupid—she is one of the dearest 
old things I ever knew. Why,” continued 
the girl, with increasing animation, as she 
warmed with her subject, ‘that old crea- 
ture led me, the other night, into quite an 
earnest conversation about religion, and 
asked me ever so many questions about 
the ways of God with man—speculative, 
difficult questions too, that almost puzzled 
me to answer. You may be sure I took 
the opportunity to explain to her God's 
great Jove to man in and through Jesus, 
and—” 

She stopped abruptly, for Tom Brixton 
was at that moment regarding her with a 
steady and earnest gaze. 

‘« Yes,” he said, slowly, almost dreamily, 
“‘T can well believe you took your oppor- 
tunity to commend Jesus to her. You did 
80 once to me, and—” 

Tom checked himself, as if with a great 
effort. The girl longed to hear more, but 
he did not finish the sentence. ‘‘ Well,’”’ 
he said, with a forced air of gaiety, ‘I 
have sought you here to tell you that I am 
going off on—on.—a long hunting expedi- 
tion. Going at once—but I would not 
leave without bidding you good-bye.” 

“Going away, Mr. Brixton!” exclaimed 
Betty, in genuine surprise. 

“Yes. As you see, I am ready for the 
field, with rifle and wallet, firebag and 
blanket.” : 

“But you are not yet strong enough,” 
said Betty. 

“Oh! yes, I am—stronger than I look. 
Besides, that will mend every day I don’t 
intend to say good-bye to Westly or any 


one, because I hate to have People try to | sky. 


dissuade me from a thing when my mind 
is made up. I only came to say good-bye 
to you, because I wish you to tell Fred and 
your father that I am grateful for all their 
kindness to me, and that it will be use- 
less to follow me. Perhaps we may meet 
again, Betty,” he added, still in the forced 
tone of lightness, while he gently took the 

irl’s hand in his and shook it; ‘‘ but the 

langers of the wilderness are numerous, 
and, as you have once or twice told me, we 
‘know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth.’ (His tone had deepened sud- 
denly to that of intense earnestness)— 
God bless you, Betty; farewell.” 

He dropped her hand, turned sharply on 
his heel, and walked swiftly away, never 
once casting a look behind. 

Poor Tom! It was a severe wrench, but 
he had fought the battle manfully and 
gained the victory. In his new-born sense 
of personal unworthiness and strict justice. 
he had come to the conclusion that he had 
forfeited the right to offer heart or hand to 
the Rose of Oregon. Whether he was right 
or wrong in his opinion we do not pretend 
to judge, but this does not alter the fact 
that a hard battle with sclf had been fought 
by him, and a great victory won. 

But Tom neither felt nor looked very 
much like a conqueror. His heart seemed 
to be made of lead, and the strength of 
which he had so recently boasted seemed 
to have deserted him altogether after he 
had walked a few miles, insomuch that he 
was obliged to sit down on a bank to rest. 
Fear lest Fred or Paul should follow up his 
trail, however, infused new strength into 


his limbs, and he rose and pushed steadily 
on, for he was deeply impressed with the 
duty that lay upon him—namely, to get 
quickly and far away from the girl whom 
he could no longer hope to wed. 

Thus, advancing at times with great 
animation, sitting down occasionally for 
short rests, and then resuming the march 
with renewed vigour, he travelled over the 
mountains without any definite end in 
view beyond that to which we have al- 
ready referred. 

For some time after he was gone Betty 
stood gazing at the place in the thicket 
where he had disappeared, as if she half 
erpected to see him return; then, heaviog 
a deep sigh, and with a mingled expression 
of surprise, disappointment, and anxiety 
on her fair face, she hurried away to search 
for her father. 

8he found him retiring to their tent with 
& load of firewood, and at once told him 
what had occurred. 

‘‘He’ll_ soon come back, Betty,” said 
Paul, with o significant smile. ‘* When a 
young feller is fond of a lass, he’s as sure 
to return to her as water is sure to find its 
way as fast as it can to the bottom of a 
hill.” ; 

Fred Westly thought the same, wher 
Paul afterwards told him about the meet- 
ing, though he did not feel quite so sure 
about the return being immediate; but 
Mahogany Drake differed from them en- 
tirely. 

iG don’t,” he said to his friend 
Paul, when, in the privacy of a retired spot 
on the mountain side, they discussed the 
inatter—‘‘ depend on’t. that young feller 
ain’t made o’ butter. What he says he will 
do he’ll stick to, if I’m any judge o’ human 
natur. Of course it ain’t for me to guess 
why he should fling off in this fashion. 
Are ye sure he’s fond o’ your lass?” 

“Sure? Ay, as sure as I am that yon is 
the sun an’ not the moon a-shinin’ in the 


“Hm! that's strange. An’ they’ve had 


no quarrel ?”” 
‘None that I knows on. Moreover they 
ain’t bin used to quarrel. Betty ’s not one 


o’ that sort—dear lass. She’s always fair 
an’ above board; honest an’ straight- 
for’ard. Says ’zactly what she means, an’ 
means what she says. Mister Tom ain't 
given to shilly-shallyin’, neither. No, ’'m 
sure they’ve had no quarrel.” 

“ Well, it’s the old story,” said Drake, 
while a puzzled look flitted across his wea- 
ther-beaten countenance, and the smoke 
issued more slowly from his unflagging 
pipe, ‘the conduct e’ lovers is not to be 
accounted for. Howsever, there’s one thing 
I’m quite sure of—that he must be looked 
after.” 

“D’ye think soP” said Paul. ‘Td 
have thought he was quite able to look 
arter himself.” 

“Not just now,” returned the trapper: 
“he’s not yet got the better of his touch o’ 
starvation, an’ there’s a cbance o’ your 
friend Stalker, or Buxley, which d’ye call 
him?” 

‘‘Whichever you like; he answers to 
either, or neither, as the case may be. 
He’s best known as Stalker in these parts, 
though Buxley is his real name.” 

‘* Well, then,” resumed Drake, ‘‘ there's 
strong likelihood o’ him prowlin’ about 
here, and comin’ across the tracks 0° yourg 
Brixton; so, as I said before, he must be 
looked after, and I'll take upon myself to 
do it.” 

“Well, I'll jine’ ye,” said Paul, “ for of 
course ye'll haye)to znake up a party.” 
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*« Not at all,” returned the trapper, with 
decision. ‘I'll do it best alone; leastwise 
Tl take only little Tolly Trevor an’ Leapin’ 
Buck with me, for they’re both smart an’ 
safe lads, and are burnin’ keen to learn 
somethin’ o’ woodcraft.”” 

In accordance with this determination, 
Mahogany Drake, Leaping Buck, and little 
‘Trevor set off next day and followed Tom 
Brixton’s trail into the mountains. It was 
a broad trail and very perceptible, at least 
to an Indian or a trapper, for Tom had a 
natural swagger, which he could not shake 
off even in the hour of his humiliation, 
and, besides, he had never been an adept 
at treading the western wilderness with 
the care which the red man finds needful 
in order to escape or baffle his foes. 

‘Tis as well marked, a’most,” said 
Drake, pausing to survey the trail, as if 
he’d bin draggin’ a toboggan behind him.” 

“Yet o settlement man wouldn’t see 
-much of it,” remarked little Trevor; ‘‘eh! 
Buckie?” 

The Indian boy nodded gravely. He 
emulated his father in this respect, and 
would have been ashamed to have given 
way to childish levity on what he was 
pleased to consider the war-path, but he 
had enough of the humorous in his nature 
to render the struggle to keep grave in 
Tolly’s presence a pretty severe one. Not 
that Tolly aimed at being either witty or 
funny, but he had a peculiarly droll ex- 
pression of face, which added much point 
to whatever he said. 

‘*Ho!” exclaimed the trapper, after 
they had gone a little farther; ‘‘here’s a 
trail that even a settlement man could 
thardly fail to see.” There’s bin fifty men 
or more. D’ye see it, Tolly?” 

“Bee it? I should think so. D’you 


“By the footprints,” returned Leaping 
Buck. ‘‘ He wears boots and spurs.” 

«Just so,” returned the trapper, ‘and 
we've bin told by Paul that Stalker was 
the only man of his band who wouldn’t 
fall in wi’ the ways o’ the country, but 
sticks to the clumsy Jack-boots and spurs 
of old England. ‘Yes, the scoundrel has 
followed you up, Tolly, as Paul Bevan said 
he would, and, havin’ come across Brixton’s 
track, has gone after him, from all which 
I now come to the conclusion that your 
friend Mister Tom is a prisoner, an’ stands 
in need of our sarvices. What say you, 
Tolly?” 

“Go at ’em at once,” replied the war- 
like Trevor, ‘‘ an’ set him free.” 

“What! us three attack fifty men?” 

“Why not?” responded Tolly.. “‘ We're 
more than a metch for’em. Paul Bevan 
has told me oftentimes that honest men are, 
as a rule, ten times more plucky than dis- 
honest ones. Well, you are one honest 
man, that’s equal to ten; an’ Buckie and I 
are two honest boys, equal, say, to five 
each, that’s ten more, making twenty 
among the three of us, Three times 
twenty ’s sixty, isn’t it? so, surely that’s 
more than enough to fight fifty.” 

“Ah, boy,” answe the trapper, with 
a slightly puzzled expression, ‘*I never 
could make nothin’ o’ 'rithmetic when m 
mother put me to school, one winter, wi 
@ sort o’ half-mad parson that came to the 
head waters o’ the Yellowstone river, an’ 


took to teachin’—dear me, how long ago | wings. 


was it now? Well, I forget, but somehow 
you seem to add up the figgurs raither 
faster than I was made to do. Howsever, 
we'll go an’ see what’s to be done for Tom 
Brixton.” 

The trapper, who had been leaning on 


suppose I carry my eyes in my pocket?” 

“© Come, now, lad,” said Drake, turning 
to Leaping Buck, ‘‘ you want to walk in 
your father’s tracks, no doubt. Read me 
this trail if ye can.” : 

The boy stepped forward with an air of 
‘dignity that Drake regarded as sublime 
and Tolly thought ludicrous, but the latter 
-was too fond of his red friend to allow his 
feelings to betray themselves. : 

‘As the white trapper has truly said,” 
he began, ‘‘ fifty men or more have passed 
this way. They are most of them white 
men, but three or four are Indians.” 

“@ood!” said Drake, with an approv- 
ing nod; ‘I thought ye’d notice that. 
Well, go on.” 

“They were making straight for my 
4ather’s camp,” continued the lad, bending 
-@ stern look on the trail, ‘‘ but they turne: 
sharp round, like the swallow, on comin; 
to the trail of the white man Brixton, an 

followed it.” 

“ How d’ye know that, lad?” asked the 

trapper. 

Because I see it,” retutmed ine boy, 
rompth: inting at the same time toa 
z yt En the hill-ide considerably above 
them, where the conformation of the land 
at a certain spot revealed enough of the 
trail of the ‘fifty men or more” to show 
the change of direction. ‘i 

“@ood again, lad. A worthy son of 
your father. I didn’t give ’e credit for 
sharpness enough to perceive that. Can 
you read anything more?” 

“ One man was a horseman, but he left 
his horse behind on getting to the rough 
places of the hills and walked with the 
rest. He is Paul Bevan’s enemy.” ! 

“And how @’ye know all that?” said 
Drake, regarding the little fellow with o 
look of pride. 


his gun, looking down at his bold little 
comrades during the foregoing conversa- 
tion, once more took the lead, and, closel: 
following the trail of the robber-band, 
continued the ascent of the mountains. 

The Indian village was by that time far 
out of sight behind them, and the scenery 
in the midst of which they were travelling 
was marked by more than the average 
grandeur and ruggedness of the surround- 
ing region. 

On their right arose frowning precipices 
which were fringed and crowned with 
forests of pine, intermingled with poplar, 
birch, maple, and other trees. On their 
left a series of smaller precipices, or ter- 
races, descended to successive levels, like 
giant steps, till they reached the bottom of 
the valley up which our adventurers were 
moving, where a brawling river appeared 
in the distance like a silver thread! The 
view both behind and in advance was 
extremely wild, embracing almost every 
variety of hill scenery, and in each case 
was shut in by snow-capped mountains. 
These, however, were so distant and so soft 
in texture as to give the impression of. 
clouds rather than solid earth. 

Standing on one of the many jutting 
crags from which could be had a wide view 


of the vale lying a thousand feet below, ! 


Tolly Trevor threw up his arms and waved 
them to and fro as if in an ecstasy, ox- 
claiming, 

“* Oh, if I had only wings, what a swoop 
I'd make down there!” 

“Ah, boy, you ain’t the first that’s 
wished for wings in the like circumstances. 
But we've bin denied these advantages. 
P'r’aps we'd have made a bad use of 'em. 
Sartinly we’ve made a bad use o’ sich 
powers as we do possess. Just think, now, 
if men could go about through the air as 
easy as the crows, what 4 row they'd kick 
up all over the ’arth! As it is, when we 
want to fight, we've got to crawl slowly 
from place to place, an’ make roads for our 
waggins, an’ big guns, an’ supplies, to go 
aloug with us; but if we'd got wings— 
why, the first fire-eatin’ great man that 
could lead his fellows by the nose, would 
only have to give the word, when up would 
start a whole army o’ men, like some thou- 
sand Jack-in-the-boxea, an’ away they’d 
go to some place they’d took a fancy to, 
an’ down they’d come, all of a heap, quite 
onexpected—take their enemy by surprise, 
sweep him off the face o’ the ‘arth, and 
enter into possession.” 

‘Well, it would be a blue look-out,” 
remarked Tolly, ‘‘if that was to be the 
way of it. There wouldn’t be many men 
left in the world before long.” 

‘‘That’s true, lad, an’ sitch as was left 
would be the worst o’ the race. No, on 
the whole I think we're better without 

While he was talking to little Trevor, 
the trapper had been watching the coun- 
tenance of the Indian boy with unusual 
interest. At last he turned to him and 
asked : 

‘*Has Leaping Buck nothin’ to eay >?” 

“When the white trapper speaks the 
Indian’s tongue should be silent,” replied 
the ysuth. 

‘© A good sentiment, and docs you credit, 
lad. But I am silent now. Has Leaping 
Buck no remark to make on what he sees ?” 

‘*He sees the smoke of the robber’s 
camp far up the heights,” replied the boy, 
pointing as he spoke. 

‘Clever lad!” exclaimed the trapper, 
“IT know’d he was his father’s son.” 

‘‘Where? I can see nothing,” cried 
Tolly, who understood the Indian tongue 
sufficiently to make out the drift of the 
conversation. 

“Of course ye can’t; the smoke is too 
far off an’ too thin for eyes not well prac- 
tised in the signs o’ the wilderness. But 
come; we shall go and pay the robbers a 
visit; mayhap disturb their rest a little— 
who knows!” 

With a quiet laugh, Mahogany Drake 
withdrew from the rocky ledge, and, fol- 
lowed by his eager satellites, continued to 
wend his way up the rugged mountain 
sides—taking care, however, that he did 
not again expose himself to view, for well 
did he know that sharp eyes and ears would 
be on the qui vive that night. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 
OR, RBCENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES. 


Eskimo Concert, 


“ For near two hundred days 
No help our hopes did raise, 

As we swept from shore to shore, 
And two thousand miles did go 
On the slowly drifting floe 

To the coasts of Labrador.” 


QO’ the many gallant attempts made by the 

Americans in the field of Arctic discovery 
nearly all have ended unsatisfactorily. 

The first expedition under De Haven in 1850, 
sent to assist in the search for Sir John Frank- 
lin, was beset by ice outside Wellington 
Channel, and drifted with it for a thousand 
miles, through Lancaster Sound and down to 
Cape Walsingham in Baffin's Bay. 

‘The eed 


of pushing far up with sledges, and launching 

itta-percha boats on the Polar waters, was 
improperly provisioned, and met with .a con- 
stant succession of mishaps. 

After receiving much from collision 
with icel the Advance entered Smith Sound, 
so named, it may be interesting to state, after 
Sir Thomas Smith, the first Governor of the 
East India Company, and of the Company, of 
Merchant Discoverers of the North-West Pas- 
sage, to whom hy owes so much. In 
Smith Sound the ship snapped her hawsers 
during s gale, was driven on to an iceberg, 
and, crashing against one of its pinnacles, 
brought down half a ton of it on her deck. 
Several times the Advance took the ground, 
and one stormy night she caught fire. 

At last the little brig was frozen in in Van 
Rensselaer poral aed J exteditions were 
sent out princi; under Dr. Hayes, the most 
celebrated one, however: being in command of 
Morton, who, with true Irish enthusiasm, mis- 
took the channel cut through the ice during the 
warm days of midsummer for a wide reach of 
water, and returned with the legend of the 
“ Open Polar Sea.” At last misfortune culmi- 
nated, the ship had to be burnt for fuel, and 
the expedition began a long and painful retreat 
to the south. 

Dr. Kane's companion, Dr. Hayes, headed 
another expedition in 1860 in the schooner 
United States. He reached 81° 35’, and got 
safely back. He also eaw the supposed ‘ Open 
Polar Sea,” and for a short distance mapped its 
coast-line, 

And now we come to the most famous name 
int’ - Is of American exploration. 


under Dr. Kane, A 1858, in the | 
brig Advance, which started with the intention | 


Captain Hall began life as a blacksmith ; he 
became a journalist, and then enthusiastically 
took up the subject of Arctic exploration. Per- 
suading himself that he was destined to plant 
the stars and stripes on the Pole, he made it 
his life-work to accomplish his assumed fate. 

Going north in a whaling-ship he settled for 
two years among the Eskimos, lived with them, 
adopted their customs, learnt their language, 
and became, in fact, an Eskimo. He lived in 
their huts and tents, and took part in all their 
sports and toils. With them he hunted the 
walrus and the bear, and drove the dog-team ; 
with them he stalked the seal on the ice-floe, 
or, armed with lance and bladder-strung har- 
poon, speared it from the frail kajak; with 
them he followed the dog to the seal-hole, and 
at the third blow drove the weapon into its 
head down the tiny opening in the snow. Two 
friends he made amongst them, Ebierbing and 
his wife Tookoolito, better known as Joe and 
Hannah, and these he brought back with him 
to New York. 

In 1864 he again started for Greenland, and 
with him went Joe and Hannah. He was away 
for years, studying the Eskimo and gaining an 
immense amount of practical information. 


Again he came back with Joe and his wife, 
and in 1871 he was sent out by the United 
States Government to get as far northward as 
he could. Tohim, by Mr. Grinnell, was pre- 
sented the famous American Polar flag. This 
flag had been in 1838 with Wilkes to the Ant- 
arctic, it had been to the north with De Haven, 
it had been again out with Kane, it had again 
been entrusted t to Hayes. It was, in short, the 
oriflamme of Arctic discovery. 

The expedition was not cquipped with ex- 
cessive liberality. A small river steamer was 

urchased. Her name was the Periwinkle. 

‘he name was not a promising one, and 20 it 
was changed. The Periwinkle became the 
Polaris. Hall was no navigator, and so Captain 
Buddington went as sailing-master ; his second 
was Captain Tyson. With the expedition went 
Dr. Bessels, as naturalist, and, course, Joe 
and Hannah. 

The Polaris sailed, and, marvellous to relate, 
without a check, without a mischance, steamed 
right away up Davis Strait, up Baffin’s Bay, up 
Smith Sound, till she struck the ice in 82° 16, 
the highest latitude then attained by ship. In 
front was an insignificant stream of ice, offerin 
no real obstruction; there was a clear le: 
through open water, and a magnificent water 
sky as far as could be seen to the northward. 
Hall wished to steam on, but Buddington re- 
fused. He considered the danger too great, and, 
so the best chance of reaching the Pole which 
has yet Presented itself was thrown away. 

The ship was put about, and returned to lat. 
81° 38’ to winter. This was the shore of the 
Open Polar Sea of Hayes, but the survey of the 
coast was completed, and the ‘‘sea” was found 
to be the inlet since called Polaris Bay. Here 
Captain Hall was taken suddenly ill, and died 
on November 8, 1871. He was buried close by, 
and over his grave a headstone was erected by 
the Nares expedition as they passed on to the 
north in 1875. 

On June 8, 1872, an attempt was made to 
reach the northern open sea in boats, but it 
failed—the ice had not broken up. On the Ist 
of Angust the Polaris began her return voyage. 
She drifted with the ice until the 15th of 
October. 

A violent gale then arose, and in the middle 
of a stormy night the captain imagined the 
vessel was sinking. Hurriedly two boats were 
got out. A few provisions had been thrown 
on the ive when the floe cracked like thunder, 
hawsers snapped, the ship disappeared like a 
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phantom in the driving snow, and nineteen of 
the crew were left on the heaving fragment. As 
the ice cracked a bundle of fur was descried 
across the fissure as its sides lurched apart. A 
clutch was made at it; thc bundle was saved. 
It contained the child of Eskimo Joe, whose 
wife had been confined the year before in lat. 82°, 
the most northerly birthplace of: any of this 
world’s inhabitants. 

The whole of that dark and dreary winter did 
Captain Tyson and his companions pass on the 
floe. Slowly it drifted south, and mid many a 
storm and with many a collision its edges gra- 
dually broke away. It was four miles round 
when they started; it was twenty yards round 
when they left it. 

Provisions they had but few, but Joe was in- 
defatigable. He speared seals, he caught fish? 
he trapped birds, he saved his friends from star- 
vation. Sometimes a bear would scramble up 
on the floe and get shot, but this was of rare 
occurrence, and the food obtained was only just 
sufficient to keep the castaways alive. 

They tried to reach the land, but they lost 
one of their boats and her cargo. Once they 
nearly touched the shore, but again a gale sprang 
up, and off into mid-channel they were driven 
in the snow. For one hundred and ninety-five 
days did they weather the stormy Arctic winter 
on this fragment of ice. 

They floated for two thousand miles down 
Baffin's Bay and Davis Straits to the coast of 
Labrador, and on April 20, 1873, were there 
picked up by the whaling-ship Tigress, 

Meanwhile the Polaris had been run ashore 
on Littleton Island. There Captain Budding- 
ton and the remainder of the crew passed the 
winter. A few expeditions were made, in one 
of which was lost the famons flag, but very little 
of importance was achieved. The ship's spars 
were used for fuel, and at last, on June 2, 1873, 
they started for the south. They had lost their 
boats, so they built two flat-bottomed scows out 
of the bulwarks of the Polaris. Bad weather 
and drifting bergs impeded .their progress, and 
frequently they had to haul their boats over the 
ice. On the 28rd of May, while on a floc, they 
were picked up in Melville Bay by the Ravens- 
craig. A few days afterwards some of the party 
were transferred to the Arctic, on board of which 
was Captain A. H. Markham, as related in his 
dceply interesting book on whaling and whales, 
“The Whaling Voyage to Baffin’s Bay.” 

Captain Hall’s was the only life lost through- 
out the expedition. He was a genius and a 
genuine worker. He was one of the most accu- 
rate observers and painstaking explorers that 
the world has seen. Never in Arctic history 
will the romantic voyage of the Polaris be for- 
gotten. 

In 1878 another expedition started for the 
north under Lieutenant Schwatka in search of 
Franklin relics. In a whaling schooner they 
sailed to North Hudson Bay, and thence made 


journeys away north over Adelaide Peninsula 
to King William's Land. 

While on their journey up the coast they 
found the grave of Lieutenant Irving, the third 
officer of the Terror, at the spot where the re- 
treating crews first encamped after abandoning | 
their ships in the spring of 1848. As they fol- | 
lowed the line of march down the coast they 
found evidences that Franklin's men had been | 
unable to make better journeys than from two 
to four miles a day, and nearly every camping- 
place was marked by the tombs of the dead or 
the bleached bones of those who perished beyond 
the reach of their comrades. The waning 
strength of the party was indicated as the line 
of retreat was traced by the diminished size of 
the stones that composed the graves, until at the | 
last one, on King William’s Land, they were 
scarcely larger than pebbles. . 

The records of the unfortunate expedition 
would seem to have been carried to the end, and 
it was to the last point reached by the last of 
the crew that the books and dip-needle were | 
brought, to be afterwards lost for ever. 

The service rendered by Schwatka in thus 
discovering important evidence regarding the 
Franklin voyage deserved, as it obtained, the 
warmest admiration. His sledge journey and 
search was one of the most remarkable trips ever 
achieved, and the only really successful expedi- 
tion yet dispatched from America. 

Contrasting with its success is the tragic 
failure of the Jeannette. The Jeannette was 
the well-known Arctic yacht, Pandora, so long | 
associated with the name of Sir Allen Young, 
and which had been rechristened on admission 


into the American navy. 

Sho sailed from San Francisco on July 8, 
1880, and made her way to the north through , 
Behring’s Straits, bearing off to the west with | 
the intention of reaching the Pole from the 
Asiatic side. Before she had been two months ‘ 
out she got locked in a floc, whence she never | 
emerged, 

In January she became leaky, and perpetual 
pumping had to be resorted to. During the 


over the same ground she had previously tr- 
versed. As she had passed the winter of 1879. 
80, so she did that of 1880-81. : 

At last the ship gave signs of going down, 
and, twenty-two months after becoming frozen 
in, the crew took to their boats, and made for 
the mouth of the Lena, The Jeannette sank 
shortly after they left her, and Licutenant Dz 
Long and his men began one of the most ap- 
palling journeys yet heard of in the records of 
these voyages. 

Unlike the crew of the Eira, everything went 
wrong with them. The Eira's men made straight 
for the spot where holp was present ; the Jean- 
nette men, just as they were within reach of 
help, turned off from it. In neither case did 
the crews act knowingly—it was simply a case 
of gocd fortune and bad fortune. 

The progress made by the retreating party 
was very slow, not exceeding two miles per day. 


| During the first week they were in the highest 


latitude they reached—77°. On July 9, 1851, 
they first caught sight of Bennett Island, and 
on tho 29th they reached it. This, with Jean- 
nette and Henrietta Islands, discovered befor 
the ship went down, formed the sole discoverits 
of the expedition. 

On August 5 they started again for the south, 
and at the end of the month they passed th: 
New Siberian Islands. During September it 
blew a heavy gale for ten days and nights, the 
boats shipped many seas, and the intense dark- 
ness made the situation among the broken ic: 
terrible in the extreme. 

As soon as the weather cleared the course fer 
the shore was resumed, and the party eventually 
reached the Lena. Lieutenant De Long and s 


| great part ef the crew perished of cold and 


hunger ; and one of tho boats commanded by 
Mr. Chipps, the first officer, was lost at sea, 
The expedition was a conspicuous failure ; no 


‘high latitude was reached, but few valuable 


observations were made, yet none can fail to be 
interested in {ts story, or to admire the skill, 
discipline, and heroism which achieved th: 
escape of the majority of the adventurers, 


spring and summer she drifted about in the floe 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CHUMS: 


“ Thon’ talk bosh,” gaid Messiter; ‘if 

you'd kept your temper you could 
have beaten him easy, even after you let 
him tip you over.” 

“When you saw him catching you up 
by that new dodge of his why didn’t you 
go to work the same way ?” asked Drake, 
in a surly tone. 

“I was afraid to try a new way just at 
the ond of arace,”’ explained the miserable 
Gale. But his two questioners were in a 
thoroughly bad humour, for they had lost 
heavily during the duy. They had put 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pavt Bake. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A SUPPER IN CATERHAM'S DEN. 


more than they could afford on Field, 
thinking that his winning was a certainty, 
and now they scarcely liked to think of the 
amount they owed. 

““We’re in luck, aren’t we?” cried 
Grant, heartily, coming up to them. 
“I’ve won nearly two pounds and the 
prize as well.”” 

‘Tf you pull off the race to-morrow you 
will make a good thing of it,” said 
Messiter. 

“Yes, but don’t you know I thought of 
not going in to-morrow,” said Grant; 


“you see there’s no doubt that Fie. 
would have won to-day if it hadn’t beer 
for breaking his stretcher, so he had bet 
row to-morrow as it's for the honour o: 
the school.” 

But this refinement of gererous feeline 
did not commend itself to the minds of his 
two companions. Messiter had sufficien: 
cleverness to see that if Grant proposed te 
Field to row in his place, this. even if 
Field declined the proposal, would go far 
to renew the friendsbip which he (Mesaiter} 
was doing his best to destroy. So he did 
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his best to dissuade Grant from even 
thinking of it, on the ground that it was a 
well-understood rule that the winner 
rowed on the following day, and if once 
the rule were broken where were you to 
stop? It was no use having rules unless 
you kept them. So Grant agreed to let the 
matter drop, not altogether unwillingly, 
for he had considerable hope of being able 
to beat any souller the village could send 
against him. But, though Field said 
nothing, he could not help feeling that in 
the old days Grant would have insisted on 
not rowing for the school, as he was not 
the best man. ‘They’re spoiling him,” 
was his remark to Caterham, when the 
latter had finished a long tirade against 
things in general, and Messiter in particu- 
lar, after preparation that night. 

For they Wad preparation during the 
evening notwithstandin that it was a 
whole holiday. Next day was a whole 
holiday as well, and the boys were allowed 
to stay out all the evening, so, as lessons 
for the succeeding day must be learnt 
some time, they were learnt now, tired as 
every one was after the excitement of the 
day. But very little was done, most of 
the boys were thinking over the events of 
the various races; some piled up their 
books and had a quiet nap behind them. 
Stimpson employed himself in writing an 
excited account of the tub race to his 
sister, not thinking that in her sisterly 
pride she would show it to her mother, 
who would write him a long letter of re- 
proof for his angry feelings against o 
achoolfellow whom he ought to love. He 
didn’t feel a bit sleepy, and when his letter 
was finished he amused himself by flipping 
bits of paper to Gale on which were 
written various queries, such as, Was the 
water warm to-day? What will you give 
me for my knife? and other equally paci- 
fying questions. Strong in the knowledge 
that he was high in the favour of such 
fellows as Caterham and Field, he indulged 
his wish of revenge on Gale to the full, 
without consideration of Messiter’s pro- 
tection of his favourite. : 

The end of preparation came at last, 
welcome eiodeh to many youngsters, but 
to none more than to the happy boy who 
was to eat pork-pie in the study of a sixth- 
form boy and monitor. 

“This is the reward of merit,” thought 
he. ‘(If I hadn’t worked my tub along 
so well this afternoon he would never have 
asked me up.” 

Field came over to him as the stream of 
boys left the big schoolroom and took him 
off to his own room for a few minutes. 

“IT want you to run over to Grant's 
room and give him this note; wait for an 
answer.” 

“ All right, I'll be back in a jiffey.” 

Grant had a rvom, but he had to share 
it with another boy, as he was only in the 
fifth form. The number of rooms was 
limited, so that only the sixth form had 
rooms to themselves ; the rest of the studies 


were allotted to pairs of the fifth form as | 


long as they would hold out, Grant did 
not much care for his partner, and was 
looking forward eagerly to Christmas, when 
he expected his move up to the select ranks 
of the sixth. 

Stimpson shot along the passage and 
soon reached Grant's room. Omitting the 
ceremony of knocking, he ran in expecting 
to find only the regular occupants. But 
Grant’s partner was absent ; his place was, 
however, supplied by Messiter and Drake, 
who were eagerly discussing some inte- 
resting subject. 


‘“Now then, you young beggar, what 
do you want? How is it you aren’t in 
bed?” This from Drake, 

“It’s no business of yours,” retorted 
Stimpson. ‘I’ve got a note for Grant.” 

“<T'll box your ears if you can’t be more 
civil,” said Drake, threateningly. Very 
likely his threat would have been carried 
out had not Grant interposed. 

“T say, this is rather a nuisance; Field 
wants me to meet him in Caterham’s study 
to-night. It scems he’s asked several fel- 
lows in.” 

“Yes, I’m going,” put in Stimpson, 
complacently. 

“You?” said Messiter. ‘‘ You'll have 
a treat if you go, Grant.” 

“You promised to come into Messiter’s 
room and have a game of cards,” said 
Drake. 

“Yes, I know I did; I'll just step 
round and explain to Field how it is.” 

*‘No need to do that, give this kid a 
message,” suggested Messiter. ‘‘ Tell 
Field that Grant can’t come,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Stimpson. 

‘‘Shall I give him your love?” asked 
that irrepressible youngster as he made 
for the door. Drake shied a book at him 
but missed, and the messenger ran back in 
safety. 

‘Please, Field, he’s sorry, but he’s going 
into Messiter’s room to play cards.” 

Field looked annoyed, but said nothing 
to show it. 

“Come along, let’s go to Caterham’s 
den; bring chairs with you, ond these 
ickles, and a couple of tumblers, and a 

nife and fork, and—” 

“I think that’s as much as I can 
manage in one journey ; I’ll come back for 
the rest.” 

‘Perhaps I can manage the others; on 
you go.” 

There was a surprise awaiting Stimpson 
when he reached the room. Having flat- 
tered himself that his merit had caused 
him to be invited, it was humiliating to 
find, comfortably seated in a cosy corner, 
pudgy little Burt, a boy who hadn’t been 
in the school more than a fortnight, and 
whose claims to notice during the day had 
been limited to turning over his tub at an 
early stage. 

«Ab, here you are at last!” was Cater- 
ham’s welcome; “leave the chair outside 
if you can’t persuade it to come in with 
you. Never mind the paint on the door, 

ut spare the pickles if you’ve any regard 
for me.” 

Little Burt grinned away in his corner 
as Stimpson stuck fast in the doorway, but 
got up soon and helped relieve him. Field 
made his appearance in the course of a 
minute with more furniture and eating 
apparatus. 

“I'm glad you brought a chair.” said 
the host; ‘‘ I only hope now you'll be able 
to sit on it, fhough I ton't quite see where 
it's going. They didn’t contemplate sup- 
per-parties when these pigeon-holes were 
built. Now lay the cloth, Burt, and make 
yourself generally usefal.”” 

‘“‘ Laying the cloth” was an imaginative 
process. One sweep of the arm cleared 
away all obstructions on the table, which 
was then covered with the most miscel- 
laneous assortment of crockery and cutlery 
ever seen. But that did not detract from 
the enjoyment one atom—the pork-pie 
tasted none the worse for being helped 
with the same fork that had been used to 
fish out the pickles, and the only one who 
had any real cause for complaint was little 
Burt. A two-pronged carving-fork had 


fallen to his snare, but it was borrowed to 
extract the pickle-bottle cork, the cork- 
screw being lost; unfortunatcly one prong 
broke in the effort, leavicz Burt with a 
most awkward implement for transfixing 
bits of jelly or paste. But he made 4 very 
good supper for all that, and didn’t mind 
‘in the least the fun that was made of him. 

“Have you all finished ?” asked Cater- 
ham, at length. ‘We haven’t many more 
courses—the only one I can suggest is 
pickles by themselves, if any one likes to 
try them.” 

No one responded, so at the host’s sug 
gestion they removed the things to t 
shelves, and turned the table upside down, 
which gave them more room to move. 

“Now you two youngsters,” began 
Caterham, “ I’lltcll you why I’ve had you 
up here to-night. You, young fatty, know 
why you're here, because I know your 
father, and he asked me to look after you. 
But I’m not much good to you, for I'm 
not going to do your exercises for you, and 
fight’ your battles for you, and spoil you 
generally.” 

“Please, Catcrham, I don’t want you to. 
Father said he was going to ask you to lick 
me if I got into mischief.” 

“Tl try and fulfil his wishes. Now, 
Stimpson, listen to me. I want you and 
Burt to be friends; he’s new here, and 
doesn’t know any fellow in particular, nor 
any of the places round, and his chief 
friend seems to be Michelmore, who’s a 
very decent chap, but too big for him, and 
likely to lead him into endless scrapes with 
the masters.” 

“But I’m always getting into rows as 
well,” remarked Stimpson. 

‘Yes, in school; but you’re not so bad 
out. I don’t want Burt to copy you inthe 
way you translate gaudeamus igitur, but I 
think you can put him into the way of en- 
joying himself out of school, and I think 
you'll suit each other. He’s rather fat, but 
that’s his misfortune, and ho’ll soon get 
over that if he takes exercise. Now, you 
two, do youcaro to be chums? If so, shake 
hands.” 

The two boys stood up and did so, com- 
mencing from that moment a friendship 
that has lasted ever since, though this 
happened many years ago. If big boys 
took a little more interest in the small ones 
they might change a good many miserable 
youngsters into happy ones. Burt had not 
had at all a pleasant time at Watbury so 
far, but henceforth he had some one to 
share his troubles and double his enjoy- 
ments, 

Soon after Caterham sent the boys to 
bed, and Field was not long in following 
them. As he passed the door of Messiter’s 
room it opened, and Grant came out. 

“Sorry I couldn’t come into Caterham’s 
rooms to-night,” he said. 

“So am I,” returned Field. ‘I wish,” 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ you wouldn't 

lay cards with those fellows; you know 
it’s against rules, and they play better than 

ou.” 
ts “Yes, they do, worse luck! I’ve lost 
thirteen shillings to-night; but when ao 
fellow asks you to his rooms you can't well 
refuse to play. Besides, this is holiday 
time.’ 

Field only said good-night in reply, for 
Drake and another boy came out at this 
moment. Ashe moved off he heard Drake 
say to Grant, ‘‘I suppose that fellow has 
been giving you one of his sermons again,” 
and Grant made no reply. 


(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN 


By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., R.N. 


R XXIII.—THE LAKE OF THE WIZARD WATERS—IDA’S ISLE—FATHZR AND DAUGHTER—SIGNS OF THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


be centre, in the very heart, one might say, of the 
kk itinent is a lake, that the warlike tribes and 
8 who dwell in these regions call Unga Noona, or 

of the wizard waters. It liesa few degrees south 
r, and about midway, if my memory serves 
, betwixt the western and eastern shores of 
dly an atlas you are likely to possess will he 
you its exact bearings, for in most maps the 
abouts is marked ‘‘ desert,” or more truthfully 
ed.” It is, nevertheless, one of the most wildly 
| beautiful districts in the whole of equatorial 


ry commenced with a brief description of the 
pst of Cairntree, near which our chief hero, 
Grahame, spent the first years of his boyhood. 
is this forest, with its wealth of waving 
its mountains snow-capped till far into the 
mighty pine-trees, its lonely glades and gleus, 


“The great tiger was making pretence to spring.” 


d dells. Lovely, indeed, | water that in these regions move onwards | gliding, gambolling fish, and eels that 
compare to the gra andeur | to seek the far-off seas. wriggle and glide hither and thither, or 
the scenery around Unga Unga Noona! It is a strange name; nor | hide themselves in the silvery sand. 
is the lake in itself a large one, albeit the | | Unga Noona! The lake of the wizard 
wry of my own mountains | river that feeds it falls sheer down into the waters! It bears acharmed reputation, and 
ied as I gazed upon the | waters beneath from a precipice many |I have been told that these waters will 
pile above pile, and tier | hundreds of feet high, causing the water | cure all the ills of man or of beast, that the 
‘mostly tree-clad to the | to bubble and boil for miles around, and | hunted koodoo or ficet inkonka has but to 
blue of the sky in this | shaking the woods that wave luxuriantly | dip its parched lips in the lake to restore 
mer.. The waterfalls of /onits shores. In length barely fifty miles, | itself to life and energy, and that wild 
d sink into the merest in- | and in width nowhere ¢ exceeding ten. Yet | beasts, the lion, the tiger, the black rhino- 
w of the mighty cata- | the savage races who live near it look upon | ceros and hymna, come from afar through 
lash and foam, and full and| it with a kind of superstitious reverence | jungle and forest to drink the limpid 
to rock in the river-beds | and dread. So clear is the water of Unga | waters, and bear for ever after a life that 
ia’s rivers would seem but burns | Noona, that fathoms beneath its surface, | may defy spear or arrow of native sports- 
e majesty of the great sheets of | when the sun shines, cau be seen the! man. Strange noises they say are often 
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heard after nightfall coming from the | 


bosom of this lake, and chicts that have 
died of wounds or fallen in battle are said 
to glide bird-like over its surface in the 
starlight, uttering cries that make the 
blood of the listener turn cold and his flesh 
ereep. I believe nothing of all this; yet 
true enough it is that there are times 
when the bosom of limpid Unga Noona is 
seen to bo rnfled as if a spirit troubled its 
waters, or as if a breeze were blowing over 
it, the while there is not so much as a 
breath of air to rustle the leaves of the 
feathery palms, or toy with the foliage of 
the silver acacia. 

Some fifteen miles from the south- 
eastern end of Unga Noona, and about five 
from either shore, there is a lofty wooded 
mountzin island. I cannot better describe 
it, for the whole isle is but a hill cut off at 
the top, and tree-covered on every side. 
In the distant ages of the past, there is 
little doubt, this was a burning mountain, 
for the top even now is hollow, a crater in 
fact, but, as we shall presently see, fertile 
in flower and foliage of every kind indi- 
genous to the district. 
the hollow top is a bubbling spring of 
purest watcr. May not, decp down be- 
ueath this beautiful island, fires still 
smoulder, and may this not account, ina 
great measure, for the troubled appearance 
of the lake at times, and for the strange 
sounds and noises that seem to emanate 
from its bosom 

Let us land on this mysterious island. 

It is a lovely morning. Gazing shore- 
wards from our skiff that bounds swiftly 
over the waters, we can hardly imagine 
that the woods on either side of this lake, 
that seem to sleep so peacefully in the sun- 
shine, could harbour aught of danger or 
evil, or that yonder village half way up 
the mountain’s side, and from which the 
smoke of many a hut or wigwam is now 
ascending like incense in the morning air, 
was the residence of a king who sacrifice’ 
to his lust for blood hundreds of innocent 
victims aunually, who counts skulls as 
hunters do tails of beasts killed in the 
chase, and builds stacks of them before the 
blood-reeking threshold of his miserable 
kraal. But so it is, for in that village 
dwells Lambabecla, who dominates with a 
rod of iron all the country round, and all 
the tribes that dwell therein. He is king 
of the terrible Makalala— sometimes called 
Makula-men, whose motto is ‘ war,” con- 
stant war with every race they come in 
contact’ with, and who, horrible to say, 
capture victims but to kill them, and rear 
elaves only to minister to human sacrifices. 

But here on this lonely island we are 
safo for the time. Lambabeela himself 
seldom visits it, his warriors still more 
seldom; and here is neither deadly snake 
nor treacherous wild beast, and, as we 
enter a little leafy harbour and draw our 
boat up on the green bank, we cannot hel 
feeling alone. There are bright-winge 
butterflies floating in the sunshine that 
shimmers down through the trees, emerald 
lizards scarlet-striped creeping lazily on 

* the branches, and birds gorgeously arrayed 
in black and gold, that hop nearer and 
nearer and gaze on us curiously with bright 
inqniring beads of eyes, then twittering 
peevisbly fly off again; but nothing to in- 
dicate by sight or sound that we are any- 
where in the vicinity of human beings. 
But push aside the branches here, and lo! 
a little-pathway ascending zigzag up the 
mountain’s side. And we follow it, up 
aud up and up, through bush and brake, 
t) 4 wiid flowers and ferns. So steep 


In the centre of ; 


i 


is the path that our hands are fain to 
clutch at every aiding branch or bush or 
stone. It scems like climbing a hill in a 
fairy tale. Up, and up, and up, where will 
it lead us to at last? But when we pause 
occasionally to take breath and look behind 
us, from between the branches and the 
tree-stems we catch glimpses of scencry so 
wildly charming, so picturesquely lovely, 
that were I poet and painter both in one I 
would fail, if I tried, to give my readers 
any just notion of it. 

But here we are at the top at last, anda 
cool breeze fans our faces. We have 
reached the edge of the crater of, or depres- 
sion in, this extinct volcano, and looking 
downwards we find the surface of it is 
acres in extent, and only some twelve feet 
below the top of the hill, which in some 
parts forms a continued unbroken wall of 
rock almost hidden by the foliage and 
flowers of luxuriant creepers. In other 
parts this wall is not continuous, but 
broken up into needle-like rocks, from be- 
tween which we can see all the lovely 
landscape beneath us, lake and woods, hills 
and dales, and mountain peaks. 

What strikes us as strangest of all, how- 
ever, is that the whole surface of the crater 
has been transformed by human handsinto 
a bewitching landscape garden. Here are 
walks and lawns and terraces, trees laden 
with ripe fruit, and flowers of every shape 
and colour. Yonder too in the centre is a 
rustic cottage, with walls bedecked with 
climbing plants, and flowers trailing in 
festoons around porch and verandah. 
Truly the little zigzag path seems to have 
led us into a kind of fairy land. 

A fountain, too, is playing on a lawn in 
front of the cottage, pigeons strut cooing 
over its roof, and tame deer and antclope, 
the tiny teemba and the fairy-like ingo-loo- 
loo play and gambol on the walks or climb 
the rocks with perilous speed, and stand 
fearlessly forth against the blue of the sky 
on the very summit of the crags that bound 
the crater. 

And this is all I have to tcll you about 
the mountain isle of Unga Noona. 

But surcly this aerial garden has both 
a history aud a presiding genius. 

Alas! it has both. With all its beauty 
the place is but a prison. Sce yonder, 
coming slowly down the centre path, a 
white-haired man partly clad in skins and 
a beautiful girl with dark eyes and sadly 
pensive face, and hair that floats over her 
shoulders in wavy but careless luxuriance. 
She is clad in gown of white; her hand 
leans lightly on the old man’s arm, seeming 
neither to seek nor to afford support, for 
though somewhat bowed with care he is 
still sturdy and strong, and his face has all 
the hardiness and colour that is never 
wholly absent from the countenances of 
those who have been used to a life of ex- 
posure; and though slight in form and 
wearied by years of grief, there is a glance 
in the girl’s dark eyes which tells of o 
high-born courage and firmness of pur- 
pose that it would be hard indeed utterly 
to subdue, 

He is Captain Ross, and she his daughter 
Ida, the quondam child-nurse of the 
wounded Stanley O’Grahame. We already 
know a little of their story, but who shall 
tell tho extent of their sufferings in all 
these dreary years of imprisonment and 
bondage ? Wrecked on the treacherous and 
inhospitable shores of Somali land, cap- 
tured and bound, the child Ida and her 
father, with many others, were dragged 
inland a long and terrible journey and 
sold as slaves to this black tyrant Lamba- 


| becla. Some of their companions were 
specdily put out of their misery, others 
suffered from tortures previously to bitter 
death, and the rest fell victims one by one 
to disease or violence. More than one of 
the latter had been killed while trying to 
escape from the country of the wild Maka- 
lala. Deuth itself would have been pre- 
ferable to a life of slavery, so thonght 
Captain Russ, had he not had his chili 
with him. For her sake he schemed and 
plotted to muke life endurable, and he had 
not been many months in the country 
ere he was clevated to the rank of what 
night be called Lord High Medicine Msn. 
This served his purpose well. He had 
scine knowledge of simple herbs, and with 
these he managed to raise many of Lam- 
babecla's cflicers and household from 
; dangerous sicknesses. But it was not th: 
medicine he gave them, so he told them, 
| that worked such wonders, the inspiratict 
came from Ida. If harm came to her ij 
would soon be all over. In this he spoki 
truly, for he would not long have survive: 
his daughter's death. In time Ross ané 
his daughter were deemed far tuo preciou 
to reside in the village or chief town of thi 
king's territory, and so they were taken t 
the mountain isle in which we now fini 
them. Onc or two servants were allowa 
them. Archic Weir—who had been year 
in slavery before them—was among th 
number. 

By his assistance, and an industry bon 
of despair—for they hardly hoped eve 
again to be free—they turned the moun 
tain-top into the garden we find it. Hai 
this spot been in a civilised land, with a] 
its floral beauty and all its wealth c 
lovely foliage, it would indeed have ap 
peared a kind of earthly paradise. 

“‘And how has my little girl slept‘ 
said Captain Ross, passing one arm fond] 
round his daughter. 

“Oh! dear papa,” said Ida, ‘‘I ha 
such a dream.” 

‘‘What! more dreams?” her fathe 
said, smiling; “very well, let’s sit dow: 
here, and you shall tell me all about it. Ho 
pleasant the breeze is, but how warm th 
morning sun !” 

“‘Not there, father; eee, Tom wants t 
get up there.” 

Tom was a pet lizard, a great gre 
monster nearly as large as a +mall alligatc 
and ten times more ugly. Ida smoothe 
him tenderly nevertheless, and ‘Tom seeme 
to likeit. Then father and daughter turne 
away down another pathway, where a 
immense tiger came bounding towar¢ 
them—nay, not to kill and eat them, but{ 
be fondled and to be made much of, the 
go off on the bound again, making terrib! 
pretence to catch and slay an ingo-loo-lo 

But Ida was after him, nearly as quick i 
all her movements as he was. 

A pretty picture it made—the creepei 
clad rock with the tiny frightened dee 
against which the great tiger was makin 
pretence to spring; the young girl, bot 
arms round his neck, her check on h 
broad brow, laughingly holding him bacl 

She went next and pulled a twig from 
bush, and denuding it of its leaves, 

“IT shall punish you most severely, S 
Stanley,” she said, with the air of a quee 
of tragedy. 

The tiger threw himself on the groun 
and crept close to her feet. 

‘«There,” she cried, ‘I forgive you, bt 
you really must go-to cage for an hour, fc 
you are positively frightening every bit « 
appetite from my poor teembas. The 
now, there. Follow.” 
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Ida ran off with Sir Stanley, leaving her 
father alone. She would te back, she 
cried, in less than a minute; but if there 
was one strange pet to demand her atten- 
tion, there wero fifty at least—monkeys and 
mongooses, goats and decr, birds of every 
shape and feather, to say nothing of a 
variety of wonderful creeping creatures, 
that—not so demonstrative in their affec- 
ton as pets of fur or feather—eyed her 
xindly from cool corners, under bushes or 
behind rocks and stones, and would have 
broken their hearts if she had not said a 
word to each. Soit was fully half an hour 
ere she was free to rejoin her father. She 
tound him seated in one of the rocky em- 
brasures of this strange natural fortifica- 
tion, spy-glass in hand, anxiously scanning 
the mainland. 

A wonderful glass this, so thought the 
king and the chiefs of the Makalala race. 
Most of them had had one peep through 
it. None of them would venture on 
another. It was part of the wreckage of 
the good ship. It was sold into slavery 
with Captain Ross., With it he was sup- 
posed to see into faturity. When he and 
Ida were permitted to visit the mainland, 
he always carried his glass drawn out to 
its fullest extont, and sometimes—in order 
to impress the mob of spear-armed savages 
toat never failed to surround them—closed 
it with a snap that sent a shudder through 
the hearts of the sable crowd. If at any 
time Captain Ross was, on these great 
occasions, inconveniently crowded by the 
natives, he had but to clap one eye to 
his spy-glass and point it towards them, 
they fell back helter-skeltor, shricking and 
yelling, tumbling heels over head, as if the 
glass had been a veritable mitrailleuse and 
he the best gunner that ever pulled a lan- 
yard or drew a trigger. It was a handy 


glass, 
“T knew I'd find you here, dear father,” 


said Ida. ‘You have been thinking 
again, I know. Oh! father, and you pro- 
mised not to.” 


“And you have been dreaming, Ida. 
There, we are quits. Come and sit beside 
we and tell me your dream.” 

“On one condition, father—that you tell 
me your thoughts. There is an anxious 
look in your face that hardly accords with 
the hope in my heart.” 

“The hope raised by a dream, Ida?” 
replied the father, smiling. 

“Not altogether,” said Ida; ‘you and 
mamma taught me to pray. I have prayed, 
vh! so earnestly, that I feel He will hear 
us at last, and take us away from here— 
away from the vicinity of-these terrible 
savages, I dreamt such a happy dream. 
Tt was about our old home, and about dear 
old Beaumont Park. We were there, you 
and I and Stanley, of whom you have 
heard me talk so much. He looked so 
brave and tall, and all a hero.” 

The girl paused for a moment and gazed 
away at the distant landscape, then she 
sighed, and seating herself beside her father 
she nestled close to his shoulder, as she 
continued, 

“Yes, I have hope. Such hope too as I 
never had before.” —~ 

“T fear poor Archie would never reach 
the coast,” said Captain Ross. 

“Oh! but 'Mbooma, father, you forget 
our poor boy. There is nothing ’Mbooma 
would not do for us.” 

“Our own people here in this place, Ida— 
can we quite trust them?” 

Ida ran rapidly over the names of eight 
men who lived in the island garden with 
them. English names every onc of them, 


though they were black men, savages. 
Nay, not now, for Ida had not left them 
in their darkness all these years. She had 
taught them to pray, and though books 
were things unknown in these regions, 
Captain Ross and Ida every morning and 
evening gathered them together and told 
them tales, and one tale that they all de- 
lighted most to listen to was the Gospel 
tale—the story of the cross. There were in 
addition to these men, or boys as Captain 
Ross called them, three female servants, 
one a grey-haired negress who took quite 
an interest in her ‘‘ dear chile Idee,” as she 
called our heroine. 

“Trust them, father! Yes, they would 
die for us. But why do you ask that 
question now? Speak, father, speak! You 
trighten me.” * 

“You are so young, Ida—a child. I 
fear to alarm you, and yet—” : 

‘Fear nothing for me, father, I am 
quite old. Oh! think of what we have 
come through and suffered together. 
Could anything be more terrible? Not 
death, father—no, not even death.” 

He drew her close towards him. 

‘‘Ida,” he said, ‘‘last night when you 
slept I was up on our watch-tower yonder. 
It 18 five miles to Lambabecla’s camp, but 
sound travels far. There was much com- 


-motion, much wild shouting, and tom-toma 


were beaten all the night. The tribe is at 
war and preparing to resist invasion. 
Who dares to carry war into the land of 
MakalalasP Who would draw sword 
against the invincible Lambabecla? Ida, 
dear, no black chief would.” 

“Oh! then,” cried Ida, clapping her 
hands joyfully, ‘‘they are coming, our 
friends are coming, Stanley and his men 
are coming!” 

“‘Tda,” said her father, “I both hope 
and fear. It is now a year and a half 
since those letters which you so cherish 
eame from Stanley O'Grahame. He had 
then but a handful of followers. He was 
being beaten back towards the coast by a 
cloud of armed savages. I dread lest 
neither he nor ’Mbooma ever reached Zan- 
zibar again. But while I dread, I hope 
Archie or Stanley, one or the other, will try 
to rescue us. But, darling, the moment 
victory should declere itself in the white 
man’s favour might be our last. And 
that is why I asked you could you trust 
our boys.” 

‘‘ Father,” said Ida, boldly, ‘‘ you mean 
to defend this hill.”’ 

She stood erect before him as she spoke ; 
she looked all heroine then. 

“‘I will help you, father. Leave the 
boys to me.” 

Ross smiled and pressed her hand. 

“You are a true-born American lass,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now, dear, for years I have 
worked at these ramparts. The hill is in- 
accessible at all parts save one or two.” 

*« You worked, father ?” 

‘Ay, Ida, hour after hour, under the 
moon and under the stars, when you and 
every one were fast asleep, because I 
always had an idea some terrible day 
might come when we would have to seil 
our lives dearly. Yes, nature has placed 
a rampart of rocks around this hill that no 
savage could scale. With six good men 
and true I can hold the place for weeks.” 

as y: children,” said an aged but 
active - looking negress, ‘‘ whateber is 
you about? Dinner ’as becn ready for 
one, two hour an’ more, and poor ole 
Sarah waitin’ all dat time. Come, missie 
dear, I sartin sure you is plenty hungry. 
All de boys dey go to work agen, hoe, hoe, 


hoe ; can’t you hear dem sing de hymns 0” 
de hallelujahs? Come, missie, come.” 

There are no human beings more to be 
depended upon as servants to a white 
master than those same natives of the in- 
terior of the Dark Continent, when their 
savage nature has been tamed, and when 
they have once learned the glad tidings of 
salvation. Learned, that is, to look be- 
yond all that is sad and sorrowful hero 
below, to that. land where ‘there shall be 
mo more sorrow or crying. 

At eventide that day, and ere the sun 
had gone down, every one on Ida’s Isle 

thered to prayers and praise, in what 
da always called ‘‘the best room.” Her 
father strolled out afterwards, but she 
beckoned,to her people to stay. She sang 
to them the sweet songs of her far-off 
native land. They listened entranced. 
She ceased, they were silent, but in through. 
the casement came the nofes of the bulbul 
and the wah-moo-lee. They had taken up- 
the chorus. 

Mammie Sarah broke the silence. 

“Sing to us,” she said, “ By Babcl’e 
streams.” 

Ida began, 


“« By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 
When Zion wo thought on, 
Amidst thereof we hung our harps, 
The willow-trecs upon.” 


Poor Ida! she got no further, but burst. 
into tears, 

“Oh, my lammie!” cried Sarah, fond- 
ling her as if she had been a child. ‘“* What 
for you cry? You catchee grief. Tell 
Mammie Sarah.” 

Ida looked about her just for a moment. 
She saw only sympathy in every eye. She 
was reassured. She stood erect, and 
dashed aside her tears. She was the brave 
American lass once more. 

“God bless you all!’ shecried. ‘Ican 
trust you. But we are to be attacked. My 
father means to fight.” 

She repeated the words in the Somali or: 
Makalala tongue. 

‘Bless Ida! bless Ida!’ they cried in. 
chorus. ‘We fight, we fight, we die for 
Ida!” 

Ida, brave as she was, stood almost 
aghast at the storm she had raised. But 
she was satisfied from that hour. 

All that day and all the next not a canoe 
came from the mainland, but signs of the 
coming strife were audible enough in the 
village of the king, tom-toms still beat, and 
shrieks or war-cries were heard even. at 
that distance. 

The sun went down in a sea of lurid 
glory that bathed hills and dales and 
woods. 

Captain Ross and Ida sat together on 
the highest rampart long after the moon 
rose and made everything bright and clear. 
No one thought of retiring. 

Suddenly a shriek from Mammie Sarah. 

“De black spirit on de water!” she 
cried. ‘' Look!” 

Only Sarah’s eyes could sce it. Ino few 
minutes more, on the rampart near them. 
and betwixt them and the moon, a tall, 
thin figure stood. 

Next moment "Mbooma was oy their 
side. 

Poor faithful boy Brewn! For more- 
than fifty miles through the dark woods 
and over the hills he had come all alone, 
and swam the lake to carry the good 
tidings to Ida and her father that Stanley 
was coming to save her. 

(Tobe continued.) 
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AND SWEDEN. 


By Atrrep M. 


Author of “ The Rocky North,” “ Over the Pyrenees,” ete, 


PART I. 


‘* Minstrel, awaken the harp from its slumbers ! 
Strike for old Norway, the land of the free! 


High and heroic, in soul-stirring numbers, 
Clime of our fathers, we strike it for thee.” 
—Old Song. 


Hi eae for a long time past by a desire to ! tour, and that it is fitted with a 


visit the countries vaguely termed the 
North, I resolved to avail myself of an oppor- 
tunity to behold the scenes among which my 
fancy had wandered. There arose a doubt as to 
whether a bicycle tour in Sweden and Norway 
cwould be practicable, where rocky mountains 
and lakes form the chief features of the 
peninsula, Finding it a matter of difficulty to 
obtain any authentic information concerning the 
toads, it only remained to take a traveller's 
‘chance aud ascertain for myself. Accordingly, 
in the month of June of last year 1 jumped into 
a Great Northern express at King’s Cross, jour- 
meyed to Hull, and embarked on a Wilson 
steamer for the land of the fair-haired Norse- 
men, with my trusty bicycle as sole com- 


ion. 

It is not intended to give a lengthy descrip- 
‘tion of my experiences, but rather a concise 
account of a tour that gave entire satisfaction 
and no small degree of enjoyment. 

First of all, what are the best means of seeing 
ithe countries to advantage, combined with cheap- 
ness! If you are a good walker and possess a 
Tobust constitution make a pedestrian tour, or if 
a bicyclist take the silent steed. The roads of 
Norway are well adapted to such excursions, 
amore especially as the post-roads wind about, 
presenting fresh objects of endless variety at 
every bend. 


Some writers have deprecated such an under- ; 


taking as a walking tour, stating that the 
distance from station to station is too great. 
But these have overlooked the fact that the 
country is covered with small farms, called 
guards, where food and lodging can always 


procured. ‘Few European countries offer 
eater advan to a bi- or tri-cyclist than 
orway, and firmly believe the ‘rocky 


north ” will one day become as favourite a field 
for wheeling excursions as the present beaten 
tracks of France and Germany. 

Of course, you will see that your machine is 
thoroughly overhauled before starting on the 


A BICYCLE TRIP THROUGH NORWAY 


Bo.ton, 


| 


> wiser to be furnished with a 
good chart, if only to show the 
position of the villages, lakes, 
and fjords. 

A sport is not required to 
travel in Scandinavia, but it is 
sometimes necessary for the pur- 
pose of procuring the delivery 
of registered letters. Do not 
trouble about the language, as 
almost every Norwegian speaks 
English more or less. English 
is spoken by most of the captains 
belonging to the lake steamers, 
and by the innkeepers. A shot 
time spent in studying the 
Norsk vocebulary would not be 
fruitless, und would conside1- 
ably enhance the pleasure of 
the trip, but it is possible to 
get through the couutry without 
further knowledge of the tongue 
than the significant monosyl- 
lables ‘(ja " (yes) and ‘‘ ne; 
(no), and the accompanying 
pantomimic gesticulations, 

Do not change your money 
until you arrive on northen 
shores, and then only a portion 
at a tine. Every town has its 
bureau de change, where just 
a trifle is charged as commis- 
sion. 

Did I travel alone? Well— 
yes, I did; but my advice is, 
choose a genial companion 

- whose tastes are similar to your 
own. I was to have enjoyed 
the pleasant companionship of a 
friend, but circumstances arose 
at the last moment to prevent 
his accompanying me. How- 
ever, I met some kind and 
hospitable people on the road, 
and thus was enabled to ex- 


wei ful brake. 
So much for the mule, now for the purse. With 
£15 in the pocket you may leave home resting 
assured you will (providing care be taken to 
avoid accidents) see Norway and Sweden fairly 
well. Any one with extravagant notions would 
only make this sum extend over a fortnight, but 
by prndent control over his exchequer another 
might add two or three or more days to his 
journey. When fairly out of the reach of the 
towns it will be almost a matter of impossi- 
bility to spend money, as there are no shops to 
tempt or places of amusement to induce the 
traveller to expend his cash between, say, 
Christiania and Bergen, a distance of over three 
hundred miles. Food and lodging are the chief 
items, and these are by no means expensive, bed, 
breakfast, dinner, and supper from about 1s, to 
1s. 6d. each ; seldom more, and generally the 
former. 

As to the best month to visit Norway and 
Sweden, I would recommend July, not later, as 
fhe weather is then more settled and the nights 
lighter. 

Carry as little fu, as possible, and be 
sure to avoid burdening yourself with the 
heterogeneous collection of inutilities which 
some people have a mania for taking. Every- 
thing that is absolutely necessary for a fortnight’s 
tour will pack comfortably into an ordinary 
M. I. P. or ‘‘Clytie ;” the latter is preferable, 
as it opens and closes like a Gladstone bag. 
My experience is that two flannel shirts are 
sufficient for the tour, which can be washed and 
worn alternately. The same remark equally 
applies to stockings. It is useless to enumerate 
every article to be taken, as some people's re- 
quirements differ widely from others ; but, any- 
way, do not let the simple soap be omitted, as 
it will seldom be found at the inns. Murray’s 
or Baedeker's guide is a sine gud non, and each 
is replete with a good chart and plans of the 
more important towns. In Norway there is 
little chance of losing your way, owing to the 
extremely few cross roada, However, it is 


change ideas and gather a deal 
of useful information. 

Now a few more hints before we bid farewell 
to Old Albion. Carry a stock of good-hamour 
| with you, and do not let your temper be ruffled 
jat every petty inconvenience. If the fare of 

the and is not to your liking do not grumble, it 
gives an Englishman a bad name. The Swedes 
and Norwegians are wonderfully polite, and the 
constant ‘ at raisiog end ‘hand-shaking ” 
are very amusing. You must leave all pride 
behind and fall in with their customs. Do not 
be tempted to force long journeys on account of 
the bright nights. Ride the hillsand mountain 
passes with caution, as recklessness might prove 
dangerous. Do not rush through the country 
at a pace that would betoken you were os 
anxious to leave it as to visit it ; this is a grand 
mistake. Lastly, take a note-book and jot 
down memoranda about everything thet 
appears novel to you, and you will be surprised 
what a mass of tseful information you will have 
collected, which can always be referred to when 
the memory grows dim. 

* . 


. 
From Hall to Gothenburg by the good ship 
Romeo was the pleasantest voyage I have ever 
had. It is of about only two days’ duration by 
water, and fortunately the weather was delight- 
fully fine. 

On approaching the Swedish coast I witnessed 
one of those glorious sunsets common to hyrer- 
borean regions. The great luminary leaves its 
reflectious for hours after it has sank below tho 
horizon, changing continually into endless tints. 
Many of the gers remained on deck: 
throughout the night to watch the sight. 

To reach Gothenburg we had to enter tho 
Gotha river, which is studded with bare rocks 
for some distance. The banks are interspersed 
with picturesque hamlets, manufactories, and 
sawmills. Gothenburg looks quite a picture 
directly it bursts into view. Its streets are well 
planned, and the houses look substantial, being 
mostly of stone. The town is intersected by a 
canal crossed by iron bridges. 


(To be continwed.) 
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OUR OWN SEA FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


HE dolphin 
family has 
given us a 
creature still 
more mythi- 
cal, The horn 
of the uni- 
corn, which 
stands out so boldly 
from the head of the 
upholder of the national 
arms, simply the 
curious canine tooth 
of the narwhal, or 
beaked whale, 


is 


seas, 
There are 
few more ex- 
traordinary 
mammals 
than this same sea unicorn, Monodon monoceros, 
the herald of the whale. Twenty or thirty feet 
long from stern to snout, his Jength is increased 
quite a fathom by the couple of long spirally- 
twisted tusks growing straight out of his upper 
jaw. Sometimes, but very rarely, the horns 
Temain a) and do not twist ; generally one 
of the horns thins out at a little distance from 
the mouth. This tusk is of the purest ivory ; 
one of the royal treasures of Denmark is the 
narwhal throne of the castle of Rosenberg. 

What the unicorn does with his horn is not 
very clear. Some travellers tell us that he uses 
it asa fork to skewer up the flat-fish from the 
bottom of the sea; never, however, does he 
seem to have been caught in the act, and though 
his portraits are many, we have not yet come 
across an unfortunate turbot spitted like cats’- 
meat on his tapering tooth. Others relate how 
it is used as a gimlet for boring blow-holes in 
the ice, bat the statement is not made from 
personal observation. Others describe it as a 
Weapon of offence and defence, confined to the 
toales, and used much as the sword was in the 
doels of the past by the rival suitors for a lady's 
hand, and aver that unicorns are occasionall 
seen engaged in friendly fencing matches—whic! 
may or may not be true. Its end is always 
worn and polished, so that the tooth must be in 
constant use; and another thing about it is 
certain, and tbat is that several ships, on being 
dry-docked, have been found pierced, and h 
the broken horn taken out of their timbers. 

As among’ both the cetaceans and the fishes 
we have do. \phins, so have we unicorns, and the 


swordfish gives us another odd subject, whose 
meper jaw been left in the timbers of many 
3 sip. 


Inthe Dreadnonght trial in 1864—an action 
brought against underwriters for damage said to 
tave been caused by o swordfish—many in- 
stances of this were given in evidence bi 
fessor Owen and the fate Mr. Frank Buckland. 
It Appeared that a swordfish had been caught 

crew and had broken away again, and 
t the same evening the ship sprung a leak, 
which leak the owners asserted was caused by a 
fal thrust from the angry fish! Against 
this the scientific witnesses deposed that though 
a swordfish frequently pierces a ship’s hull, he 
hever gets his blade out again. The roughness 
of the underside of his jaw forbids its extraction. 
He has to break it off and leave it behind him, 
to die probably in the attempt. 
leseor Owen cited one instance ia which 
the fish compietely perforated the vessel's side, 
and poked his nose into a passenger's berth ! 
An even more remarkable case is recorded of 


of the Arctic | 


Pro- | hi 


1I.—THE UNICORN, 


the driving power of the xiphias. H.M.S. Leo- 
pard was once pierced by a fish through an inch 
of sheathing, three inches of plank, and four 
and a half inches of solid timber—cight and a 
half inches of the sword being thus embedded. 
A record capped,’ Yankee-like, by the Hon. 
Josiah Robbins, who relates that the ship For- 
tune was struck by a swordfish, which drove 
right through the copper, through an inch of 
board sheathing, three inches of hard wvod 
plank, twelve inches of white oak, two and a 
alf inches of hard oak ceiling plank, and, 
lastly, through the head of an oil-cask, where it 
nee immovably fixed without spilling the 
oil! 

An oldish inhabitant of this world is Xiphias 
gladius, His remains are found as Jow down as 
the chalk. He is the largest of the thorny 
fishes, and consequently of the mackerel group, 
to which he belongs. He has not many near 
Telations, but one of them is the singular fan- 
fish, or sailor-fish, of Ceylon, which hoists its 
fin like a leg-of-mutton mainsail, und beats to 
windward on the surface of the sea. 

He is one of the oldest of the food fishes, and 
his capture in the Mediterranean is engaged in 
to-day in much the same manner as was de- 
scribed by Strabo centuries ago. It is whale- 
fishing in miniature, and on the American coast 
fe pacar of the swordfish has become a regu- 

e. 


The swordfish must not be confounded with 
the sawfish (Pristis antiquorum). The sword- 
fish belongs to the scombers or mackerels ; the 
sawfish ranks by himself between the sharks 
and rays. He the long body of a shark, 
and the underside gill-openings of a my: 

His saw, like the sword of the xip! jas, is a 
long flattened bony snout, but it is double- 
edged, and covered with a rough skin, and its 
score or more of serrations on each side may be 
looked upon as its false teeth, the true teeth 
within its mouth being flat and grinding. The 
body may be a dozen feet long, and to this is to 
be added the saw, which averages five. This 
saw exists in a rudimentary form in all the 
rays. It is smooth when the fish is young, the 
teeth appearing as the animal advances in years, 
It is well known as a weapon amongst the Poly- 
nesian islanders; and, like the horn of the 
narwhal and the sword of the xiphias, is fre- 
quently found buried in the hulls of ocean- 
going ships. 

Notwithstanding the antiguorum in its name, 
the sawfish is not as old in time as the sword- 
fish. Xiphias begins in the chalk, pristis does 
not appear till the London clay. It has, how- 
ever, been known for very many years, and in 
more ways than one has furnished man with 
many ‘‘an old saw.” 

So far for the unicorns of the sea; now for 
those of the land. Whence came the horse 
with the narwhal’s horn? The unicorn is older 
than the days of Job; among the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt we get the lion and the horned white 
ass. Sometimes the body is that of an ass, 
sometimes that of a bull, sometimes that of a 
orse. The animal is the emblem of purity 
and virtue, and as such figures on the obelisks 
of Nimroud and the catacombs of Rome. Which 
is the real original unicorn—the single-horned 
thinoceros, the donkey with the frontal pro- 
cess of the giraffe, a mysterious antelope, or the 
war-horse with the spiked chanfron ? 

We have heard of him from Herodotus and 
Aristotle. Ctesias derives him from India; 
Cesar counts him among the fauna of the 
Hercynian forest. Of the five-and-twenty an- 
cient and famous men who have written about 
him no two seem to agree—except when they 
copy one from another. The horn is a puzzle; 
how it got there, how it stays there, none can 
be sure. Some make it moveable, and picture 


the animal waggling it about like a stick ; 


others assert that it is so firm that its ti; 
always selected by its owner to fall upon when 
he leaps down from a cliff! The unicorn, alive 
or dead, has never been scen complete by man ; 
its horn has been occasionally discovered, some- 
times preserved in museums, but, alas! the 
cherished horn, whenever it is examined, turns 
out to be a narwhal’s tooth ! 

Like the great sea-serpent, the unicorn re- 
mains a mystery, with a very much poorer 
chance of a satisfactory solution. It is a well- 
known supporter of the national arms. Shields, 
by the way, had at first only one supporter ; 
the first case of two supporters—in Scotland, at 
any rate—is that of Crawford, Earl of Lindsay, 
in 1345, who had two lions. The white unicorn 
came into England with James 1, although 
Queen Jane Seymour had already adopted it. 
James y. first used it with the Scottish arms, 
though James 111. had it Sgured on coins which 
from it derived its name. The heralds of Lord 
Lyon, king-at-arms, were Islay, Rothesay, 

archmont, Albany, Ross, and Snowdon; the 
Porsnivante Kintyre, Dingwall, Carrick, Bute, 

mond, and Unicorn. 

It was a famous device all over Europe. Tho 
tattered standard which Marcantonio da Monte 
at Vicenza clasped in his arms till he fell was 
the flag of the champion of the Orsinis Alviano, 
which, under the motto of ‘‘ Venena pello”— 
“‘T drive out poisons "—showed the unicorn at 
a fountain stirring up the water, and surrounded 
by snakes and toads. This device, which figures 
in Duvet's famous etching, alludes to the fine 
old legend of the unicorn often heard in the 
East. 


“The unicorn,” so runs the modern version 
of this Eastern legend, ‘‘is found in Abyssinia. 
There the animals are undisturbed by man, and 
live after their own laws. The water does not 
flow in rivera, but lies hid in the bosom of the 
soil. When the other animals wish to drink, 
the unicorn inserts his horn into the earth, and 
with it he scoops out a pool. He then satisfies 
his own thirst, and Jeaves what he does not 
want for the others. The unicorn figures on 
the British arms, because the Engliah, like him, 
have the privilege of discovering all things 
first, and the rest of the world comes after- 
wards,” 

So says the Hindoo, and, with his adroitly- 
flattering moral, we bid adieu to the dolphin 
and the unicorn. 
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“HOW TO MAKE A BOAT WITH A 
SCREW PROPELLER. 


T° make a model steamboat that will go is the 

ambition of most boys, but the high price 
of engine and boiler deters many from doing so. 
In this paper I have given instructions for 
making & model screw steamboat, the machinery 
for which every boy can make for himself, by 
the'exercise of a little ingenuity, at a very trifling 
cost-—which machinery, too, may be fitted into 
any boat, the rigging of which may have gone 
by the board off the dangerous coast of the duck 
pond. nee, 
First you must procure your boat ; but if you 
should wish to make the boat yourself you will 
need no instructions from me, as several capital 
articles on boat-building have already appeared 
in this paper. The only directions I need give 
are, that your craft shall be very light, and hol- 
‘Towed out as thin as possible, be twenty-four 
inches long, four inches wide at midships, and 
three and a half inches deep ; the sternpost to be 
about an inch and a half within the stern, to be 


one-sixteenth of an inch wide right through the 
deck and boat, coming out ‘under the counter 
one inch from the sternpost. This is the rud- 
der-hole. To make the rudder get a piece of 
brass wire one-sixtcenth of an inch, and six 
inches long; cut your rudder out of tin, and 
solder it on to the wire, so that the heel of the 
radder is flush with one end of the wire. Now 
push the other end up through the hole in the 
counter, and bend it down on to the deck ; this 
will form the tiller, and, by Pressing tightly on 
to the deck, will keep the rudder firm and in its 
place for steering. 

Two inches abaft the middle of the deck cut a 
hole three-quarters of an inch in diameter for 
the chimney, which is 2 tube of tin three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter and four inches 
long. Bore two more holes in the deck three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, one halfway be- 
tween the stem and chimney, the other halfway 
between the rudder and chimney ; these are for 
the masts, which are made of wood, and should 
stand about nine inches above deck ; put apin 
into the lower end of each mast, and cut the 
head off, leaving about half an inch of the pin 


raking, and two and a half inches high, as marked | Projecting ; put the masts in their places, and 


in Fig. 1; a strip of lead one-eighth of an inch 
thick to be fastened along the bottom of the 
keel ; the bows to be sharp, and the boat to have 
acleanrun aft. When the boat is finished paint 
it, and when dry put it into water, and mark on 
the sternpost the height the water comes. Now 
you must bore a hole in the sternpost right 
through into the boat, in the direction of the 
top of the stem. This must be done with a red- 
hot wire ; the hole is to be three-eighths of an 
‘inch across. 

The next thing to do is to get a brass tube 
from the fitter’s, or get a tinman to make 
you one of tin three-eighths of an inch inside 
measurement. This tube must be long enough 
to reach from the sternpost to three and a half 
inches beyond the top of the stem. Four inches 
from one end of this tube solder a strip half an 
inch wide and one and three-quarter inches long, 
bending the middle of it half round the tube, 
and bending the ends outwards; punch a hole 
in each end of this strip ; in this end of the tube 
cut four teeth like saw-teeth, one-eighth of an 
inch deep, like Fig. 2. Put this tube in the 


kig.2 


boat thus. Push the end, without the tin strip, 
through the hole in the sternpost from the in- 
side of the boat, so that the tube is flush with 
the wood, and fasten the other end by driving 
tacks through the holes in the tin strip into the 
boat. Put some putty round the tube where it 
goes through the wood, to keep the water out. 
Now make the deck of board one eighth of an 
inch thick, plane it, and fix it in its place by 
pins, leaving a gunwale of half an inch all round. 
Stop up with putty, and mark with a pencil the 


boards on the deck. Borea hole near the stern | handle (Fig. 5). 


the pins will Keep them firm by being pushed 
into the bottom of the boat. i 
Make the propeller ont of a cirenlar piece of 
stout tin two inches in diaméter, cut as in 
Fig. 8. The dark parts are to be cut away. 


The projections are to be three-quarters of an 
inch long. Punch a hole one-sixteenth of an 
inch in the centre, and fix a piece of brass wire 
one-sixteenth of an inch, two inches long, in the 
hole, to form an axle for the propeller. Twist 
cach of the fans of the screw out of the plane of 
the circle about a quarter of an inch, in the 
manner of the sails of a windmill, as in Fig. 4. 
Now make two little wooden plugs three-quar- 
ters of an inch long, and half an inch wide at 
one end, tapering to a quarter of an inch at the 
other. Bore a hole through each from end to 
end one-sixteenth of an inch wide. Take the 
propeller, and put a glass head, that will fit 
easily, on the wire, aud push the wire through 
one of the wooden plugs from the large end ; 
bend the wire into a loop at the small end. Now 
take another piece of wire, two and a half inches 
long, and make a similar loop at one end, and 
put the other end through the other little plug, 
from the small end, and bend the wire into a 


is the power. This is astrip of strong elast 
about three and a half feet long and a quarter 
an inch wide ; tie the ends together to make .. 
band—a large stout elastic ring will do, or tw. 
smaller rings looped together. Fasten a string 


A tee 
wo 


to the elastic, and pass the string through tb 
tube in the boat, from the stern end ; hook t: 
loop on the propeller-wire into the elastic, a1 
push the wooden plug into the tube so that :: 


screw is clear of the rudder ; draw the elastic, by 
the string, through the other end of the tube 
and hook the wire in the other plug into it: 
take off the string and push the plug into its 
lace, You must cut the plug away so that th: 
andle can catch in the teeth cut in the tut. 
Now the boat is ready for use. 

To use it wind up the elastic by the handle : 
the end of the tube, holding the screw firmlr 
with the other hand. As soon as wound oF 
enough set the rudder and put the boat inte the 
water ; release the screw, and the boat will go tl. 
the elastic is quite unwound. The distance © 
will travel will be regulated by the extent 
which the elastic is wound up. 

F, Caasemore. 
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THE PROFESSIONS, AND HOW 
TO ENTER THEM. 


IIL.—THE SOLICITOR. 


By AVIET Acazee, LL.n., BARRISTER-aT-L.4, 
oF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


i ks Solicitors’ branch of the legal profession is 

generally known as the lower branch, az 
the Bar as the upper branch. The reason vb 
the two branches are so designated is probat! 
that the portion of work generally allotted v 
the Bar is of a higher and more intellectz:! 
order, With this exception, the two branche 
are equal in respectability, intelligence, honesty, 
and trustworthiness. 

In our former article we ventured to offir : 
few suggestions as to the mode and means « 
preparing for the barristers’ branch. We net 
propose to offer a few suggestions as to preparing 
for the solicitors’ branch. 

The work allotted to each branch is different. 
It follows that the training for each brazil 
should also be different. For the barrister + 
higher education and culture may be necessary: 
for the solicitor an ordinary but sound edue: 
will be found to be sufficient. By this we mez 
a good training at a large scheol (pnbiic 
private), where he will be taught the Enz 


Now the only thing we want | language and things of prastical utility to Lin, 
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such as accounts, bookkeeping, and one at least 
of the foreign langu A university career 
ig, we venture to think, neither necessary nor 
desirablo, except, perhaps, for the purpose of 
obtaining a certain polish, styled by some people 
the hall-mark of a-gentleman. 

However desirable this polish may be gene- 
rally, it would doubtless in most cases be better 
for a young man, destined to be a solicitor, to 
be without it altogether than, for the purpose 
of acquiring it, go through a long and expen- 
sive course of studies at college, which would 
totally unfit him for the solicitor’s office. The 
work of a solicitor is a combination of the 
occupation of a professional man and of one in 

business, and the duties of solicitors’ clerks, 
whether articled or not, consist almost entirely 
of clerical and outdoor work, and are wholly 
unsuited to one trained at a university. Besides, 
if he bea person of high attainments the ordi- 
mary routine of a solicitor's office would be but 
a poor field and meagre pasture for a person of 
his mental calibre. "And. tho nature of a soli- 
citor’s business is such that he and his clerks 
Must come in contact with and bo gracious to 
classes that university men, as a rule, look down 
upon. It would probably go very much against 
the grain of such a person, though we by no 
means defend the fecling, to shake hands or rub 
shoulders with people smelling of putty, tallow- 
grease, or butcher's meat, and he would find it 
more difficult to reconcile himself to the work 
-of an errand boy in taking messages, documents, 
and papers to barristere’ chambers, or to soli- 
-citors’ or Government offices. This prejudice 
may perhaps wear away in time, but it is possible 
also that this may take place too late for the soli- 
citor to do any good to himself in his profession. 

Having obtained an ordinary but sound educa- 
tion at a fair school, a young man should at the 
age of, say, between sixteen and twenty enter a 
solicitor’s office. Thisis generally done by becom- 
ing an articled clerk, for which a premium of 
about two or three hundred pounds is generally 
ch: d. Before, however, he can commence his 
articles he must, unless he be a graduate of one 
of the universities, pass the preliminary exami- 
nation, which is not difficult, the subjects for it 
being—(1) English, viz., (a) History of Englund, 
{) composition, (¢) writing from dictation ; (2) 
arithmetic ; (3) elementary Latin ; and (4) two 
of the following languages, viz. :—Latin, ancient 
-Greek, French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 
In the subjects within Class 4 specific books 
are set. A fee of £2 is payable on giving notice 
of examination, and the examination is held 
three or four times a year at the Incorporated Law 
Society’s Hall, Cnaucery Lane, London, and at 
some of the large towns, such as Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, etc. 

After securing his articles he must serve five 
years before he can become a solicitor, unless he 
be a graduate of one ef the universities or has 
been managing clerk toa solicitor for at least 
ten years, in either of which cases he need not 
serve more than three years, It is not necessary 
to spend the whole period in one office. He 
may divide it in two or more offices, or again he 
may spend a part of it in a barrister’s chambers. 
If it should be his intention to spend any 
portion of the period of his articles at the 
chambers of a practising barrister—and this is 
desirable—we would strongly recommend him to 
begin at a solicitor’s office and work there for at 
least three-fifths of his time. Great discretion 
should be exercised in the selection of an office, 
as there are many things to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with it. The respect- 
ability and the extent of the busiaess of the 
solicitor should be the first consideration. Next 
after this should be considered the naturo of the 
solicitor's business and how far it is suited to 
the pupil's capabilities and the connection he is 
likely to start with. All solicitors have not the 
game sort of business. Some have a great deal 
of contentious or litigious business, which also 
varies, for some offices have more common-law 
or chancery work than others; and again some 
hhave more chancery work of a non-contentious 
ziature, others have more bankruptcy or company 
Dusiuess. Again some offices have nothing but 


conveyancing business combined more or less 
with family and trust matters ; others again are 
a good deal mixed up with money-lending or bill 
discounting transactions, builders’ speculations 
or estate agents’ ventures. A person therefore 
whose capacities are suited for litigious business 
or advocacy in the sphere usualiy allotted to 
solicitors, such as the Bankruptcy, County, or 
Police Courts or Petty Sessions, should think 
twice before becoming articled toa solicitor whose 
business is confined to family matters or to 
builders’ speculations, especially if the connec- 
tion that he is likely to start with should be of 
an entirely different character. 

Having entered a solicitor’s office, the articled 
pupil should give all his attention to the busi- 
ness done there as well as to the subjects re- 
quired for his subsequent examinations, which 
are two in number—viz., the Intermediate and 
the Final ; the former casy and the latter severe. 
He cannot present himself for the Intermediate 
examination before the expiration of half the 
period of his articles, but may do so within the 
six months next succeeding the day on which 
he completes half the term of service. The 
examination generally consists of one subject, 
which is one specified elementary law book such 
as ‘‘Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England” (of which only a part is usually set). 
Notice of examination has to be given at least 
thirty days before the date fixed for the same, 
and with such notice a fee of £3 is paid. This 
examination is generally held at the Hall of the 
Incorporated Law Society. 

On the completion of his term of service the 
articled clerk can present himself for his Final 
examination, provided he gives his notice of 
examination forty-two days at least before the 
date of the examination, and with such notice 
pays the necessary fee of £5, and £1 additional if 

e intends to try for honours. The examination 
is held at the Hall of the Incorporated Law 
Socicty. The subjects for this examination are 
of two kinds—viz., (A) Essential and (B) Op- 
tional. The Essential subjects consist of the 
following, viz. :— 

1. Principles of Law and Procedure, 

(C) In matters usually determined or admin- 
istered in tho Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice. 

(D) In matters usually determined or admin- 
istered in the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice. 

2. Principles of the Law of Real and Personal 
Property and the Practice ot Conveyancing. 

The subjects which are Optional are os 
follows :— 

1, The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. 

2. Criminal Law and Practice and Proceedings 
before Justices of the Peace, 

8. The Law and Practice of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice, and Ecclesiastical Law and 
Practice. 

Next as to the books to study. We will take 
the subjects in their order. For the first—viz., 
Principles of Law and Procedure in matters de- 
termined or administered in the Chancery 
Division we would recommend ‘‘ Haynes's Out- 
lines,”. ‘Snell's Equity,” ‘‘Story on Equity 
Jurisprudence,” ‘‘ White and Tudor’s Leadin 
Cases in Equity,” ‘Lindley oa Partnership, 
“ Buckley on Joint-Stock Companies,” ‘‘ Powell 
on Mortgages,” ‘‘ Lewin on sts,” ‘‘ Sugden 
on Powers,” and on ‘‘ Vendors and Purchasers,” 
“ Morgan’s Chancery Acts and Orders,” and 
Charley’s or Wilsen’s ‘‘ Judicature Acts.” For 
the principles of Law and Procedure in matters 
determined or administered in the Queen's 
Bench Division, we would recommend, besides 
Charley’s and Wilson’s ‘‘ Judicature Acts,” the 
following works—viz., ‘‘Broom’s Commen- 
taries,” ‘*Broom’s Legal Maxims,” ‘' Smith’s 
Action at Law,” ‘‘ Leake on Contracts,” ‘‘ Pol- 
lock on Contracts,” ‘‘ Addison on Contracts” 
and ‘‘ Addison on Torts,” ‘‘ Smith’s Mercantile 
Law,” ‘*Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant,” 
“Byles on Bills of Exchange,” and ‘‘ Smith's 
Leading Cases.” For the principles of Law of 
Real and Personal Property and the Practico of 
Conveyancing we would recommend the works 
of the late Mr, Joshua Williams on ‘‘ Real and 


Personal Property,” ‘‘Benjamin on Sules,” 
“*Tudor's Leading Cases on Real Property,” 
‘* Prideaux’s Precedents of Conveyancing,” and 
“**Cavanagh’s Modern Conveyancing.” For tho 
third subject the works on Bankruptcy by 
Messrs. Roche and Hazlitt and by Mr. Williams 
are the most useful. For Criminal Law and 
Practice the student cannot do better than study 
“*Harris's Principles of the Criminal Law,” 
“The Digest of the Criminal Law” by Mr. 
Justice Stephen, and ‘‘Archbold’s Criminal 
Pleadings,” and for Proceedings before Justices 
of the Peace, ‘ Pritchard’s Quarter Svssions.” 
As to the last subject of all, ‘‘ Williams on 
Execntors,” ‘*Brown on Probate and on 
Divorce,” ‘‘Dixon’s Probate Practice” and 
“The Law of Divorce,” ‘ Pritchard’s Admiralty 
Digest,” and ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Law of Eng- 
land,” by Sir Robert Phillimore, are tho best 
works to study. 

The student must not run away with the idea 
that by merely reading these books he will be- 
come a perfect lawyer. He must pay close at- 
tention to the practical part also of his business, 
and with a view to this he must try and find a 
reagon or object for everything he does and for 
every syllable he writes. Take for instance an 
ordinary lease. At first the articled clerk is put 
to making a copy of such a document in order 
that he may get his hand in. He should, as he 
copies it line by line, ask himself, and tr. 
ascertain, what is the meaning and object of the 
parcels, habendum, etc., etc., what is the reason 
for this or that covenant, and so forth, and ina 
very short time he will be able to settle more 
important documents with the greatest ease. 
Take again a summons before a Master, Let 
the beginner, as he attends it in company with 
& more experienced clenk, try and find out what 
a summons is, its object, purpose, etc., in par- 
ticular of the one he is attending, the reason 
why it is heard before a Master, what a Master 
is, what jurisdiction he has, etc., etc., and we 
venture to say that by this means he will soon 
be well up in what is technically called ‘‘ Prac- 
tice.” 

As we have said before, it is desirablo for an 
articled clerk to spend a portion of his period 
of articles in the chambers of a practising 
barrister. For this reason. A solicitor’s time 
is much taken up with appointments and inter- 
views with clients and others, and also with the 
general routine of his business ; he is therefore 
not so well able to give personal attention to his 
pupil as a barrister can, unless the Iatter have a 
very large practice. There are some barristers 
who devote themselves entirely to ‘‘coaching ” 
students for tho necessary examinations of both 
the branches. Reading with such a ‘‘ coach” 
would enable one to acquire a theoretical know- 
ledge of law, but in the chambers of a practising 
barrister the student would learn a good deal of 
the practical part of the business, and have the 
farther advantage of personal attention from 
the barrister, which is invaluable to a young 
man in enabling him to comprehend matters 
and things which he perhaps cannot understand 
or find out for himself. For this purpose the 
chambers of a barrister not in too large-a prac- 
tice should be selected. According to the rule 
or etiquette of the profession it is the junior 
barrister, or ‘‘ stuff gown,” and not the ‘* silk,” 
or Queen’s Counsel, who has the privilege of 
taking pupils. The fee is usually one hundred 
guineas a year, but is subject to arrangement. 

After tho student has passed the Final exami- 
nation ho can be admitted a solicitor on giving 
the requisite notice of admission and paying tho 
necessary fecs (which amount to about £30) at 
the Petty Office, Rolls Yard, Chancery 
Lane, On admission the solicitor is obliged 
annually to take out his certificate to practise. 
for which he has to pay a small fee. 
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Correspondence. 


Baron MEADS.—“ Silkworms and their Management” 
was in No. 117 (for April 9, 1881). 


RATTERY.—Nelson died on the leck of the 
Victory. See Maclise’s fresco of the Death of Nelson, 
or an engraving of it. A brass plate on the deck 
of the ship now marks the spot. 


Avis.—The rook, ww, lark, blackbird, and thrush 
have been introduced into New Zealand, and many 
of the finch tribe. We vever came across a special 
mention of the yellowhammer, 


C. MEURICOFFRE (Naples).—Thanks for your 
We have, however, no space at present for it. 


W. YELWoP.—The illustrations to the ‘‘Drummer-Boy” 
are by M. Poirson, a Frenchman, as you say. A great 
number of our readers agree with your brother in 
thinking the small ones very cleverly done. 


E. J. RaBy.—It is quite impossible for us to tell you 
now. We have no means of knowing how many pic- 
tures you sent fur a competition so lung ago. 


Rep POLE.—1. The pigeon-box is best built with a back. 
* No; bantams differ from other fowls only in their 
They are dwarf fowls, and there is no differ- 

» their structure or mode of life. 


letter. 


H. H, F. A.—The best calico for model- 
yacht sails is Horrocks's ‘‘M” un- 
glazed lougeloth, which you can get | 


ut any first-class linendraper’s, See 
back numbers as to stretching it, and 
cutting and hemming your sails, See 
No. 180 (for June 24th, 1882). | 


HULForD.—The Gymnastic articlesran 
through the third volume, 


L. E. N, T. 0. and Krrx.— You can get the chemical 
solution at a chemist’s, and it will cost you whatever 
he likes to charge. That may be sixpence, or it may 
be a shilling. Why not ask the chemist instead of 
writing to us? Such formule are given for you to 
get the constituents and make the mixture for your- 
selves. It is not intended that you should buy the 
solutions ready-made. -1t is but seldom that you 
will find it profitable to make such mixtures only 
once, you cannot get or make the drugs in sufficiently 
small quantities, | 


W. C. PostGaTr.—1. Pell Mell, 2 Nitric acid will 
remove quicksilver from gold. 3. The compass points | 
magnetic north. See back numbers for the account 
of its variation, It has only pointed due north twice 
during the last two hundred years, 


A. LEWIS.—The nickel has all gone where the rust 
appears—in fact, the rust has eaten through the 
nickel. You will therefore see that there is no 
dauger of damaging what has already disappeared, 


So 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIETH SERIES.) 


Illuminating Competition. 
SENIOR DIVISION (ages 17 to 21). 


E offered in this Division a Prize of Tio Guineas, 

To this we have added another Guinea, and 

divide it in the form of Extra Prizes between the two 

competitors coming nearest to the prize-winner. Our 
Award is as follow: ‘ 


Prize—Tuo Guineas.» ‘ 


HARRY PORTER WILSON (aged 17), 61, Tufnell Parl 
Road, Holloway, N. 


Extra Prizes—10s. 6d. each, 
J. H. Storr (aged 19), 39, Horley Green Road, Clare- 
mount, Halifax. 
ERNEST BENNING (aged 20), 1, Clipstone Street, w. 


Certificates. 

EDWIN H. JEFFREY, 134, Great Titchfield Street, w. 

Joun WM. ScHooN, 121, Priestman Street, Manning- 
ham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

THOMAS WILEMAN, 2, Stock Beck Cottages, Kendal, 
Westmoreland. 

FREDERICK Gors, Alfred Villa, Balham. 

JAMES QUINN, 123, Albert Street, Belfast. 

A.C MARSHALL, 70, Wright Street, Hull. 

ADOLPH ZIMPEL, 17, Watson Street, Aberdeen. 


THRODORE MARTIN, 6, Aubvrn Street, Donegal Pass, | 
Belfast. 


JAMES LAMBERT, 2, Lapish Terrace, Woodhouse Street, 
Tuomas A. Stuart, 6, Dalymount North, Circular 
Road, Dublin. se 


W. G. Foorrrr, 36, Pond Street, Lincoln. 
J. H. Bakks, 68, Micklegate, York. 
PRRDE: ARCHER, 2, Peel Terrace, Peel Street, Notting.) 


CuAs, HEATHER, 5, Frederick Place, Buckingham Ri, 
Yorthing 1 
G. Tl. MANsER, 8, Dennis's Cottages, Eastbourne. 
eran ‘W. BAILEY, 7, Grange Street, Swan's Estate, 
Cuas. MURDIN, 15, Regent Square, Sykes Street, BJ 
HERBER? J. CALLINGHAM, Woodbine Cottage, 
Road, Surbiton, 
Wx. J. Wks, 17, Redcliffe Square, Bristol. 
EDWIN SIDDALL, 8, Clevedon Street, New 
thorpe, Sheffield. 
WILLIE H. Hoop, 47, Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill; 
8.E. 
DavipJ. Back, Violet Bank, Cambuslang-by-Glasgow: 
JoHN THos. MOYLE, 8, Ellison Terrace, Over Darwen, 
Lancashire. 


ALFRED E. WILLEY, 40, Threadneedle Street. 


WM. GEO. ERRINGTON, 2, St. Paul’s Street North, 
Cheltenham, 


Cuas. E. OxTON, 42, Wightman Street, Liverpool. 

THOS, HASTINGS, 77, Mere Lane, Anfield, Liverpool 

Fi...xn1cK W. GoopcHILD, 45, Arklow Road, New 
Cross, 8.E. 

James L. WESTON, Jun., 19, Letour Street, Montreal, 
Canada, 

GrorGE E. Motion, Willow Cottage, Green Lanes, 
Finsbury Park, N. 

JosEPH O'REILLY, 61, Upper Grangegorman, Dublin. 

FREDE, T. HAWES, 9, Eliot Place, Blackheath, 5.5. 

Epwp. L. FREEMAN, 10, Lanhill Road, St. Peter's Park, 
Paddington, w. 


| 
JOHN MAINWARING, 18, Carlisle Street, South Circula: 
Road, Dublin. 


JosrPH WHEATLEY, 301, Globe Road, FE. 

JOHN WALES, 10, Derby Road, South Wimbledon. 

Robert W. Crovcn, Henley-on-Thames. 

ALBERT PHIZACKERLEY, Westhouse, vid Carnforth. 

ee MaAXzY, 39, Melrose Road, Pitsmoor, Shet| 

eld. 

Cuas. W. NEWMAN, Haverstock Road, N,W. 

JosEPH ATTWOOD, 4, Albert Terrace, Nelson Stree| 
South, birmiugham, 

GEORGE T. WINTERBURN, 45, Lansdowne Crescen\, 
Leamington. 

on. DouTuWAITE, 74, Derby Square, Douglas, Isle c! 

an. 

SEBERT N. SAUNDERS, 6, St. Albans Terrace, Stretfor, 
near Manchester. 

F. J. GRIMSLEY, 120, Syston Street, Leicester. 

W. J. MousLEY, Market Place, Redditch. 

VINCENT WIGGLESWORTH, Greeufleld House, Churcli 
Road, Farnworth, near Bolton. Y 

JAMES GRIFFITHS, 10, Brighton Terrace, Chandos Ri, 
Redland, Eristol. 

Gro. F. W. Invinc, Coombe Lane, South Croydon. 

Wx. QUICK, Beck’s Square, Tiverton, Devon. 

THOMAS GEO: REAVES, 56, Swanswell Street, fill 
Fields, Coventry. 

GxrorGE LaTHAM, Beam Street, Nantwich, Cheshire, 

FRANK COULTHARD, 1, Vane Street, Bath. 

JosErH G. REAVES, 56, Swanswell Street, Hill Fields, 
Coventry. 

JosHvUA F, GRUBB, 157, Ingrave Street, Clapham Juus: 


tion. 
Place, Worthing, 


Harry HEARSEY, 6, Montague 
Sussex. 

JoHN W. TOWNSEND, 14, Lingfleld Road, Wimbledon, 
8.W. 

JESSE TAYLOR, 6, Somerset Square, Bristol. 

ARTHUR L, GILES, 118, South Hill Park, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

W. E. WILLEY, 40, Threadneedle Street, E.c. 


_W. A, CoopER, 40, Lansdowne Road, Hackney, . 


ARTHUR R. Laws, 66, Shaftesbury Road, Brighton. 
EDWIN JOHN HARBER, 23, Moseley Road, Birmingham 


Cuas. J. Mrxors, 36, Queen’s Buildings, North Side, 
Southwark Bridge 8.E. 

SyDNEY B. WEBB, 21, Paul Street, Taunton. 

eo GvEsT, 6, Victoria Villas, Stapleton Road, 

iristol. 

some 8. BUCKLAND, Chelworth, Tetbury, Gloucester: 
shire. 

O. M. BENNETT, 13, North Parade, Derby. 

G, A. WADE, 72, York Road, Leeds. 

ANDREW W. BEATON, 81, Cathcart Street, Gorbals. 
Glasgow. 

P. H. Currey, Eaton Hill, Derby. 

FREDERICK WAITE, 40, Moscow Read, Bayswater, W. 

James 15. CHunCH, 40, E Street, Queen’s Park, w. 

MAURICE T. O'CONNELL, LS operat Co. care asa 

SAMUEL KENDON, Beth: House ool, a1 
Staplehurst, ary ~ 


“Hit between the elt: 


end the shoulder.” 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


TWICE BOUGHT. 
A TALE OF THE OREGON 
GOLDFIELDS. 


By R. M. BaLtantyns, 


W HEN Tom Brixton sternly 
set his face like a flint to 

what he believed to be his dut; 

he wandered, as we have said, 


into the mountains, with a heav 
heart and without any definite 
intentions es to what he intended 
to do. 

If his thoughts had taken the 
form of words they would pro- 
bably have run somewhat as 
follows: 

“Farewell for ever, sweet 
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Rose of Oregon! Dear Betty! You have 
been the means, in God’s hand, of saving at 
least one soul from death, and it would 
be requiting you ill indeed were I to per- 
suade you to unite yourself to one whose 
name is disgraced even among rough men 
whose estimate of character is not very 
high. No! henceforth our lives diverge 
wider and wider apart. May God bless 
you and give you a good hus—give you 
happiness in His own way! And now I 
have the world before me where to choose. 
It is a wide world, and there is much work 
to bedone. Surely I shall be led in the 
right way to fill the niche which has been 
set apart for me. I wonder what it is to 
be! Am I to hunt for gold, or to become 
a fur-trader, or go down to the plains and 
turn cattle-dealer, or to the coast and 
become a sailor, or try farming? One 
thing is certain, I must not be an idler; 
must not join the ranks of those who hunt 
that they may eat and sleep, and who eat 
and sleep that they may hunt. I havea 
work to do for Him who bought me with 
His precious blood, and my first step must 
be to commit my way to Him.” 

Tom Brixton took that step at once. He 
knelt down on a mossy bank, and there, 
with the glorious prospect of the beautiful 
wilderness before him, and the setting sun 
irradiating his still haggard countenance, 
held communion with God. 

That night he made his lonely bivouac 
under @ spreading pine, and that night, 
while he was: enjoying a profound and 
health-giving slumber, the robber-chief 
atepped into his encampment and laid his 
hand roughly on his shoulder. 

In‘his days of high health Tom would 
certainly have leaped up and given Stalker 
a considerable amount of trouble, but 
starvation and weakress, coupled with 
self-condemnation and sorrow, had sub- 
dued his nerves and abated his energies, so 
that when he opened his eyes and found 
himself surrounded by as disagreeable a 
set of cut-throats as could well be brought 
together, he at once resigned himself to 
his fate, and said, without rising, and with 
one of his half-humorous smiles : 

“Well, Mister Botanist, sorry I can’t 
say it gives me pleasure to see you. I 
woader you're not ashamed to return to 
the country of the great chief Unaco after 
running away from him as you did.” 

“Tm in no humour for joking,” an- 
swered Stalker, gruffly. ‘‘What has be- 
come of your friend Paul Bevan?” 

‘‘T'm not aware that anything particular 
has become of him,” replied Tom, sitting 
up with a look of affected surprise. 

**Come, you know what I mean. Where 
is he?” 

“When I last saw him he was in Oregon. 
Whether he has now gone to Europe or 
the moon or the sun I cannot tell, but I 
should think it unlikely.” 

“If you don’t give me a direct and civil 
answer I’ll roast you alive, yeu young 
puppy!” growled Stalker. 

‘Tf you roast me dead instead of alive 
te get no answer from me but such as 

choose to give, you middle-aged villain !” 
retorted Tom, with a glare of his eyes 
which quite equalled that of the robber- 
chief in ferocity, for Tom’s nature was 
what we may style volcanic, and he found 
it hard to restrain himself when roused to 
@ certain point, so that he was prone to 
speak unadvisedly with his lips. 

A half-smothered laugh from some of 
the band who did not care much for their 
chief rendered Stalker furious. 

He sprang forward with a savage oath, 


drew the small hatchet which he carried in 
his belt, and would certainly then and 
there have brained the rash youth with it,. 
if his hand had not been unexpectedly 
arrested. The gleaming weapon was yet 
in the air when the loud report of a rifle 
close at hand burst from the bushes with 
a sheet of flame and smoke, and the rob- 
ber’s right arm fell powerless at his side, 
hit between the elbow and shoulder. 

It was the rifle of Mahogany Drake that 
had spoken so opportunely. 

That stalwart backwoodsman had, as we 

have seen, followed up the trail of the 
robbers, and with Tolly Trevor and his 
friend Leaping Buck had lain for a consi- 
derable time safely ensconced in a moss- 
covered crevice of the cliff that overlooked 
the camping-place. There, quietly ob- 
serving therobbers, and almost enjoying the 
little scene between Tom and the chicf, 
they remained inactive until Stalker's 
hatchet gleamed in the air. The boys 
were almost petrified by the suddenness of 
the act. Not so the trapper, who with 
rapid aim saved Tom’s life, as we have 
seen. 
Dropping his rifle, he seized the boys by 
the neck and thrast their faces down on 
the moss: not a moment too soon, for a 
withering volley was instantly sent by the 
bandits in the direction whence the shots 
had come. It passed harmlessly over their 
heads. 

‘«Now, home like two arrows, and rouse 
your father, Leaping Buck,” whispered 
the trapper, ‘‘and keep well out o’ sight.” 

Next moment, picking up his empty 
rifle, he stalked from the fringe of bushes 
that partially screened the cliff, and gave 
himself up. 

“Ha! t know you—Mahogany Drake! 
Is it not so?” cried Stalker, savagely. 
**Seize him, men. You shall swing for 
this, you rascal.” 

Two or three of the robbers advanced, 
but Drake quietly held up his hand, and 
they stopped. 

“Tm in your power, you see,” he said, 
laying his rifle on the ground. ‘ Yes,” he 
continued, drawing his tall figure up to its 
full height, and crossing his arms on his 
breast, ‘my name is Drake. Asto Maho- 
gany, I’ve no objection to it, though it 
ain’t complimentary. If, as you say, 
Mister Stalker, I’m to swing for this, 
of course I must swing. Yet it do 
seem raitber hard that 1 man should swing 
for savin’ his friend’s life an’ his enemy’s 
at the same time.” 

“‘How—what do you mean?” 

“T mean that Mister Brixten is my 
friend,” answered the trapper, ‘‘ and I’ve 
saved his life just now, for which I thank 
the Lord. At the same time, Stalker is 
my enemy—lcastwise J fear he’s no friend 
—an’ didn’t I save his life too when I put 
a ball in his arm that I could have as 
easily put into his head or his heart ?” 

«« Well,” responded Stalker, with a fiend- 
ish grin, that the increasing pain of his 
wound did not improve, ‘at all events 
you have not saved your own life, Drake. 


As I said, you shall swing for it. But Tl 
give you one chance. If you choose to 
help me I will spare your life. Can you 


tell me where Paul Bevan and his 
daughter are?” 
“ They are with Unaco and his tribe.” 
“‘T could have guessed as much as that. 
I ask you where they are.” 
‘On the other side of yonder mountain 
range, where the chief’s vHlago lies.” 
Somewhat surprised at the trapper’s 
readiness to give the information required, 


and rendered a little suspicious, Stalker 
asked if he was ready and willing to guide 
him to the Indian village. 

“Surely. If that’s the price I'm to psy 
for my life, it can be easily paid,” replied 
the trapper. 

“‘Ay, but you shall march with your 
arms bound until we are there, and the 
fight wi’ the redskins over,” said the rob- 
ber-chief, ‘‘ and if I find treachery in your 
acts or looks I’ll blow your brains out on 

the spet. My left hand, you shall find, 
can work as well as the right wi’ the 
revolver.” 

“A beggar, they say, must not be s 
chooser,” returned the trapper. ‘‘I accept 
your terms.” 

“Good. Here, Goff,” said Stalker, turn- 
ing to his lieutenant, ‘‘ bind his hands 
behind him after he’s had some supper, 
and then come an’ fix up this arm o” mine. 
I think the bone has escaped." 

‘‘Hadn’t we better start off at once,” 
suggested Drake, ‘an’ catch the redskins 
when they’re asleep ?” 

“Is it far off ?” asked Stalker. 

“A goodish bit. But the night is young. 
We might git pretty near by midnight, 
and then encamp so as to git an hour's 
sleep before makin’ the attack. You see. 
redskins sleep soundest just before dsy- 
break.” 

While he was ing the trapper 
coughed a good deal, and sneezed once or 
twice, as if he had a bad cold. 

“Can't you keep your throat and nose 
quieter ?” said the chief, sternly. 

“Well, p’r’aps I might,” replied Drake, 
emitting a highly suppressed cough at the 
moment, ‘‘ but I’ve got a queer throat jast 
now. The least thing affects it.” 

After consultation with the principal 
men of his band, Stalker determined « 
act on Drake’s advice, and in a few minut 
the trapper was guiding them over tt 
hills in a state of supreme satisfaction, d- 
spite his bonds, for had he not obtain 

@ power to make the robbers encamp « 
a spot which the Indians could not avo: 

sing on their way to the rescue, ar 

ad he not established a sort of right t 
emit sounds which would make his frien 
aware of his exact position, and thus brin: 
both parties into collision before daybrest 
which could not have been the case if tt 
robbers had remained in the encampme: 
where he found them ? 

Turn we now to Lesping Buck and Toll 
Trevor. Need it be said that these intel: 
gent lads did not, as the saying is, allo: 
grass to grow under their feet? Th 
former went over the hills at a > aD 
in a manner that fully justified his title 
and the latter followed with as muc 
vigour and resolution, if not as muc: 
agility, as his friend. 

In a wonderfully short ‘space of time 
considering the distance, they burst up* 
the Indian village, and aroused it with th 
startling news. 

Warfare in those regions was not th 
cumbrous and slow affair it is in civilisx 
places. There was no cemmissariat, n 
ammunition waggons, no baggage, » 
camp followers to hamper the line e: 
march. In five or ten minutes after the 
alarm was given about two hundred Indian 
braves marched out from the camp in s 
column which may be described as one 
deep—t.e., one following the other—and 
took their rapid way up the mountsis 
sides, led by Unaco in person. Next to 
him marched Paul Bevan, who was fol- 
lowed in succession by Fred Westly, 
Paddy Flinders, Leaping Buck, and ToL’. 
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» For sometime the long line could be seen 
“by tho Rose of Oregon passing swiftly up 
“the mountain side. Then, as distance 
. united the individuals, as it were, to each 

other, it assumed the form of a mighty 
; snake crawling slowly along. By degrees 
, it crawled over the nearest ridge and 
, lisappeared, after which Betty went to 
- discuss the situation with Unaco’s old 
; mother. 

It was near midnight when the robber- 
band encamped in s wooded hollow which 
was backed on two sides by precipices and 
.-on the third by a deep ravine. 

«* A good spot to set a host at defiance,” 
remarked Stalker, glaacing round with a 
Jook that would have expressed satisfaction 

.if the wounded arm had allowed. 
: ** Yes,” added the trapper, ‘‘ and—” 
A. violent fit of coughing prevented the 
-completion of the sentence, which, how- 
, ever, when thought out in Drake’s mind 
_ran—‘s good spot for hemming you and 
"your scoundrels in and starving you into 
submission !” 7 

| A short time sufficed for o bite of cold 
‘supper and a little whiff, soon after which 
‘the robber camp, with the exception of the 
sentinels, was buried in repose. 

_ Tom Brixton was not allowed to have 
“any intercourse whatever with his friend 
Drake. Both were bound and made to 
leep in different parts of thecamp. Never- 
heless, daring one brief moment, when 
they chanced to be near each other, Drake 
‘whispered ‘‘Be ready!” and Tom heard 
him. 

+ Ere long no sound was heard in the camp 
‘save an occasional snore or sigh, and 
-‘Drake’s constant and hacking, but highly 
suppressed, cough. Poor fellow! He was 
obviously consumptive, and it was quite 
‘touching to note the careful way in which 
he tried to restrain himself, giving vent to 
2s little sound as was consistent with his 
‘purpose | 

Turning a corner of jutting rock in the 
valley which led to the spot, Unaco’s sharp 
and practised ear caught the sound. He 
stopped and stood like a bronze statue by 
‘Michael Angelo in the attitude of suddenly 
arrested motion. Upwards of two hun- 
dred bronze arrested statues instantly 
tailed away from him. 

Presently a smile, such as Michael An 
probably never thought of reproducing, 
rippled on the usually grave visage of the 
chief. 

<* M’ogany Drake! ” he whispered, softly, 
in Paul Bevan’s ear. 

‘I didn’t know Drake had sitch a horrid 
cold,” whispered Bevan, in reply. 

Tolly Trevor clenched his teeth and 
screwed himself up internally to keep down 
the laughter that all but burst him, for he 
saw through the device at once. As for 
‘Leaping Buck, he did more than credit to 
his sire, because he kent as grave as Michael 
Angelo himsclf could have desired while 
chiselling his features. 

«*Musha! but that is a quare sound,” 
whispered Flinders to Westly. 

«<* Hush!” returned Westly. 

At a signal from their chicf the whole 
band of Indians sank, as it seemed, into 
the ground, melted off the face of the 
earth, and only the white men and the 
chief remained. 

«*I must go forward alone,” whispered 
Unaco, turning to Paul. ‘White man 
1<nows not hew to go on his belly like the 
gerpent.” 

«« Mahogany Drake would be inclined to 
dlispute that p’int with ’ce,” returned 
Bevan. ‘“ However, you know best, sir. 


. 


We'll wait till 
advance.” 

Having directed his white friends to lic 
down, Unaco divested himself of all super- 
fluous clothing, and glided swiftly but 
noiselessly towards the robber’s camp, with 
nothing but a tomahawk in his hand and 
a scalping-knife in his girdle. He soon 
reached the open side of the wooded hol- 
low, guided thereto by Drake’s persistent 
and evidently distressing cough. Here it 
became necessary to advance with the 
utmost caution. Fortunately for the suc- 
cess of his enterprise, all the sentinels that 
night had been chosen from among tho 
white men. The consequence was that. 
although they were wide awake and 
on the qui vtve, their unpractised 
senses failed to detect the very slight 
sounds that Unaco made while gliding 
slowly—inch by inch, and with many an 
anxious pause—into the very midst of his 
foes. It was a trying situation, for in- 
stant death would have been the result of 
discovery. 

As if to make matters more difficult fot 
him just then, Drake’s hacking cough 
comed, and the Indian could not make out 
where he lay. Either his malady was de- 
parting or he had fallen into a temporary 
slumber! That the latter was the case 
became apparent from his suddenly recom- 
mencing the cough. This, however, had 
the effect of exasperating one of the sen- 
tinels. 

“‘Can’t you stop that noise?” he mut- 
tered, sternly. : 

“I’m doin’ my best to smother it,” said 
Drake, in a conciliatory tone. 

Apparently he had succeeded, for he 
coughed no more after that. But the fact 
was that a hand had been gently laid upon 
his arm. : 

**80 soon!” he thought. ‘‘ Well done, 
boys!” But he said never a word, while 
a pair of lips touched his ear and said, in 
the Indian tongue, 

«« Where lies your friend ?” 

Drake sighed sleepily, and gave a short 
and intensely subdued cough, as he turned 
his lips to a brown ear which seemed to 
rise out of the grass for the purpose, and 
spoke something that was inaudible to all 
save that ear. Instantly hand, lips, and 
ear withdrew, leaving the trapper in appa- 
rently deep repose. A sharp knife, how- 
ever, had touched his bonds, and he knew 
that he was free. 

A few minutes later, and the same hand 
touched Tom Brixton’s arm. He would 
probably have betrayed himself by an ex- 
clamation, but, remembering Drake’s ‘‘Be 
ready,” he lay perfectly still while the 
hand, knife, and lips did their work. The 
latter merely said, in broken English, 
“* Rise when me rise, an’ run!” 

Next instant Unace leaped to his feet, 
and, with a terrific yell of defiance, 
bounded into the bushes. Tom Brixton 
followed him like an, arrow, and so prompt 
was Mahogany Drake to act that he and 
Tom came into violent collision as they 
cleared the circle of light thrown by the 
few sinking embers of the camp-fires. No 
damage, however, was done. At the same 
moment the band of Indians in ambush 
sprang up with their terrible war-whoop 
and rushed towards thecamp. This effec- 
tually checked the pursuit which had been 
instantly begun by the surprised bandits, 
who at once retired to the shelter of the 
mingled rocks and shrubs in the centre of 
the hollow, from out of which position 
they fired several tremendous volleys. 

‘*That’s right—waste yer ammunition,” 


you give us the signal to 


said Paul Bevan, with o short laugh, as he 
and the rest lay quickly down to let the 
leaden shower pass over. 

‘It’s always the way wi’ men taken by 
surprise,” said Drake, who, with Brixton 
and the chief, had stopped in their flight, 
and turned with their friends. ‘‘They 
blaze away wildly for a bit, just to relieve 
their feelin’s, I s’pose. But they'll soon 
stop. 

Pan what'll we do then?” inquired 
Flinders, ‘‘ for it seems to me we’ve got all 
we want out o’ them, an’ it’s no use 
fightin’ them for mere fun—though it’s 
mesilf that used to like fightin’ for that 
same; but I think the air of Oregon has 
made me more peaceful inclined.” 

“Bat the country has been kept for a 
long time in constant alarm and turmoil 
by these men,” said Fred Westly, ‘‘ and, 
although I like fighting as little as any 
man, I cannot help thinking that we owe 
it asa duty to society to capture as many 
of them as we can, especially now that we 
seem to have caught them in a sort of 
trap.” H 

“What says Mahogany Drake on the 
subject ?”” asked Unaco. 

“*T vote for fightin’, ’cause there’ll be no 
peace in the country till the band is broken 
up.” 

“Might it not be better to hold them 
prisoners here?” suggested Paul Bevan. 
*«They can’t escape, you tell me, except 
by this side, and there's nothin’ so good 
for tamin’ men as hunger.” 

“Ah!” said Tom Brixton, .‘‘ you speak 
the truth, Bevan; I have tried it.” 

‘But what does Unaco himself think ?” 
asked Westly. 

“We must fight ’em at once, an’ root 
them out neck and crop!” 

These words were spoken, not by the 
Indian, but by a deep bass voice which 
sent a thrill of surprise, not unmingled 
with alarm, to more hearts than one; and 
no wonder, for it was the voice of Gash- 
ford, the big bully of Pine Tree Diggings ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE REGATTA. 


ATBURY Regatta never made much stir 
W in the sporting world. It owed its 
existence and continuation to three or four 
enterprising gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, and very grateful were the in- 
habitants to them for providing the one 
excitement of the ycar. What Watbury 
would do without its regatta was question 
too terrible to contemplate. How would 
the shop assistants amuse themselves on 
summer evenings if they had no river to 
row on and no regatta to row for? The one 
ambition of ‘‘the young men of the vil- 
lage,” as they were called, was to beat the 
Grammar School on the water, but so far 
they had failed. The one ambition of the 
boys of the village school was to beat the 
young men, and hitherto they had failed 
too. The one event of the year for the 
children and old people to look forward to 
was the regatta, when shows were set up 
and booths erected, and all the fun of the 
fair was to be found for one short day in 
the usually sleepy village of Watbury. 

Needless to say that to the school the 
day was a red-letter onc. The boys wero 
allowed out till half-past nine—a liberty 
they made full use of —whilst in past years 
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the masters had shut their eyes to many | that rune Sonat ot last Togotie Gay must 
escapades which on ordinary days would not be repeated. e monitors have strict 
have brought the perpetrators into trouble. | instructions to stop any unseemly beha- 
Bat some boys, with the shorteigntediess | viour, and aah are to me Personally. ney 
9 ee pind pad taken acvantage of i“ note'on culated te ring a 00! am ‘is- 
good-nature of the authorities of the school | repute. It w: necessary to greatly cur- 
and had got into trouble with the authori- | tail the liberty you now enjoy if I receive 
Eales St Dis Pou we pervade ledeing tag hoy, onl hige that ooh one 
offenders from being taken away to the | will be careful not to endanger the con- 
s deg i 
lock-up. This was on the regatta day of tinuation of the pleasure which T hope you 
the year previous to the one we are writing | will all derive from the day’s enjoyments. 
of, and most of the boys had either for- | The school is dismissed for the duy.” 
gotten all about it or thought no more of | In five minutes the room was cleared, 
it. But in matters of this sort masters have | except that the monitors stayed behind for 
better memories than boys, as was shown a few minutes to consult with each other. 
by the ringing of the school bell directly | ‘‘ It’s a great nuisance,” said Westbury, 
after breakfast, and the wondering assembly | one of the oldest of them. ‘I wish he had | 
of boys who poured into the big room. _ | given us any other job but this. If we | 
Surely he isn’t going to keep us in report any fellow he's sure to think us 
school! ”’ said one boy. ‘‘I don’t believe | sneaks, for every one considers he can do 
he's any right to.” what he likes on regatta day.” 


** Perhaps some one’s been 
smashing Wilkins’s cucumber 
frames again,” suggested an- 
other, mindful of the last oc- 
casion on which a holiday had 
been lost. 

Grant heard this sugges- 
tion and felt uncomfortable ; 
he had almost forgotten all 
about the affair. But every 
conjecture was soon set at 
rest by the appearance of Dr. 
Pocock and the speech he 
immediately began. 

I have assembled you,” 
enced, ‘‘bacause I 
all to understand 


“Can't help that,” remarked Baunister, 
the dux, the tallest and strongest boy in 
the school ; ‘‘ every one’s had fair warning, 
so it’s his own fault if he gets reported. 
It’s better that two or three should catch 
it than that the whole school should lose 
the holiday.” 

‘What kind of thing must we report?” 
asked another. 

“T should say going into pubs, or 
quarrelling with the village school or the 
young men of the village—though perhaps 
it would do if we merely stopped that. 
Anyhow, we know that what the Doctor 
chiefly meant was going into any Gis- 
reputable tents or betting with those 
sharpers who swarm along the bank.” 

“Tf one of us determines to report we all 
must,” remarked Caterham. ‘It’s an un- 
pleasant job, I own, but it can’t be helped, 
as far as I see, unless we resign in a 
body.” 

“If we back each other up, surely 
we needn't care for what the lower 
school may think,” said Bannister. 

“Tisn’s the lower school I haye 
in my mind,” remarked Westbury, 
‘but the fifth form; some of them 
might turn unpleasant.” 

‘Some of them are unpleasant 
enough as it is,” said Bannister. 
“It's no good wasting any more 
time, is itt We're all agreed?” 

There was a chorus of ** Yes,” 
and the schoolroom had soon ro 
occupants but a few flies. 

Caterham and Field walked down 
to ths boathouse tegether. 

‘* Our day won't be all beer and 
skittles,” said the former. **I wish 
the Doctor would put all the masters 
on the look-out instead of making 
special constables of us.” 

“I wish so too,” replied Field. 
‘It will be all right during the day, 
but in the evening the fellows get 
wild. I’m afraid to-day will start 
the unpopularity of the monitors, a 
thing we’ve managed to avoid sa 
far.” 
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oe Being & monitor is a very one-sided 
business,” said Caterham. ‘If ever I 
keep a school I shall hire a couple of extra 
masters and dispense with monitors alto- 
gether. However, we must make the best 
of the situation, and I mean to have a good 
time of it anyhow.” 

Watbury was transformed. The fields 
which ran along the village side of the 
river were crowded with shows of all 
kinds—fat men, living ‘‘skelintons,” wax- 
works, rifle galleries, and certain booths 
whose reason for existence was not imme- 
diately visible. Crowds of people were 
walking about the few streets of the 
village, for the neighbouring town of 
Rotherham contributed not only a good 
proportion of the entries, but a still larger 
proportion of spectators. It was early in 
the day as yet, so that visitors were still 
arriving and many of the shows were in 
course of erection. To the lower boys it 
was a source of intense interest to watch 
she gradual building-up of a rifle gallery 
or marionette show ; they had the sensa- 
tion of being behind the scenes till the 
gruff-voiced proprietor, with a big mous- 
tache but no collar, told them ‘‘to clear 
out of the light unless they wanted their 
heads knocked off.” This polite intimation 
that it was time to move did not accord 
with Burt’s idea of the right and proper, 
¥o to show his disapproval he sent a hand- 
ful of gravel down the iron tube of the 
shooting-gallery, which made noise enough 
for an earthquake. The proprietor seized 
a horsewhip, but Burt didn’t wait to see 
why he took it up. 

Burt was accompanied, as might have 
been expected, by Stimpson. He had 
gained the lattez’s approval by the way 
in which he had covered the ground from 


the school to the boathouse, for although | 


he was so fat he ran very fairly. When, 
too, Stimpson learned that he had only 
been in a tub twice in his life before the 
race of the previous day, he could not deny 
that his new friend had plenty of pluck, at 
any rate. As for his love gf fun, half an 
hour in his company showed that he re- 
quired curbing rather than urging in that 
direction. 

“There go Fiéld and Caterham,” said 
Burt, as they pulled up on the riverside 
path. ‘How chummy they are !—they’re 
always together ncw.” 


but Grant used to be Field’s great friend— 
they used to be called the Two Chums. 
But now they aren’t so friendly; I think 
Messiter has managed that.” 

“‘ Measiter ’s that dark fellow, isn’t he?” 

‘You'll pretty soon know who Messiter 
| is if you’re going to chum with me. He’s 
down on me like a load of bricks, and 
you'll come in for it too, I expect.” 

The bell now rang for the first race, so 
the two small boys wriggled themselves 
between the legs of the people standing in 
front of them till they found themselves 
sitting on the grass.on tne very edge of 
the river. They had a fine view, but a 
sudden movement on the part of the crowd 
f However, that was a detail which didn’t 
enter into their heads. 

The school had not entered for this race, 
so the boys did not feel an overpowerin; 
interest in it. The Rotherham crew pull 
it off amidst considerable cheering on the 
part of the visitors from that town. Then 
came a canoe race, which a young man of 
the village won, and then one of the great 
events—the first heat for the eight oars. 

“Tm going to move,” remarked Burt, as 
the boats took up their positions. ‘I 
can’t hang on by two blades of grass and 
a dockleaf any longer.” 

“Catch hold of the fellow’s legs behind 
you,” suggested Stimpson, who did not 
want to lose his place. 

“It’s a woman,” whispered Burt, dis- 
consolately. 

“Then grip hold of me; there’s the 


pistol. They'll be in sight in half a 
minute.” 

What a roar of cheering swept along the 
banks! A hundred and fifty boys can 


to it the shouté of the village lads, of the 
visitors and inhabitants, it can be imagined 
that the uproar is tremendous. The first 


men of the village, rivals for years past. 
The young men had a better crew than 
they had ever sent out, and their hopes 
of winning were high. The school eight 
was not the strongest they could have 
| chosen, for several of the best men belonged 
| to the crew which had been beaten on the 
| previous day. The rule which made the 
i winning crew at the Bellhouse Races row 


would have shot them into the water. | 


make noise enough, but when are added | 


heat was between the school and the young ' 


“‘Yes, they were always pretty thick, | 


at the regatta was one which ev 
showed the necessity of altering. 
was too late now. 

Soon the boats shot into view. The vil- 
lage ight had the bank, and evidently 
meant keeping it. The school were right 
on the other side of the river on a level 
with them, but then unless they crossed 
they had a long curve to follow. Things 
did not look promising for the boys, and 
they shouted themselves black in the face 
in their efforts to encourage their crew. 
‘« Well pulled, No. 5!” ‘Put it on, West- 
bury!” **Come across!”’ were roared 
across the water, whilst ‘‘ What are you a- 
deing of, Briggs?” betrayed the backer 
of the young men of the village. The boats 
swept past the pont where the two boys 
were stationed, the oars of the school eight 
flashing through the air evenly and swiftly, 
every movement made with a precision 
which reflected great credit on old Jackson, 
who coached them, whilst the village crew 
pulled away in a fashion that said more for 
their strength than their finish. 

“Let go of my legs,” called out a man 
in corduroys to Stimpson, as the rush 
along the path nearly sent both the boys 
into the water. ‘‘ Let go my legs, or I'll 
tip you in.” é ave 

‘All right,” replied the boy, scrambling 
to his feet and giving a hand to Burt, who 
had one boot in the water. ‘All right; 
*tisn’t euch a treat holding on to your legs 
that I’m likely to do it longer than I can 
help.” 

POhecky little beggars 1” cried the man, 
trying to catch hold of them, but they 
escaped his grasp and slid through the 
crowd. 

‘« We'd better keep out of his way,” re- 
marked Stimpson ; ‘‘ didn’t you recognise 
him?” 

“No; who is he?” 

“The fellow who has that shooting- 
gallery that you woke the echoes of. Now, 
who's won this race? Won't the village 
fellows crow over us if they've won ?” 

At this moment tremendous shouts from 
the distance proclaimed the end of the 
race. ‘‘Watbury! Watbury!” was the 
ery that passed from mouth to mouth 
along the bank, and every one soon knew 
that for the first time in the history of 
the school it had been beaten. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—FIGHT WITH DWARFS—STORMING OF IDA’S ISLE BY SAVAGES—REPULSE—BOY GREEN TO THE FORE—WAR IN 


i hare whole weeks and over have passed 
away since the night Mammie Sarah 
saw, as she said, ‘‘ the black spirit moving” 
on the moonlit waters of Unga Noona— 
since the night the boy "Mbooma dropped 
silently down from the ramparts and stood 
beside Captain Ross and Ida. 

How eagerly they had questioned the 
lad; how much he had to tell them; how 
many messages he had to bear back to 
brave Stanley and his followers ! 

“‘In two day more dey come,” "Mbooma 
had said repeatedly, holding up two yellow 
fingers as he spoke, and cmulinge Even this 
was a long speech in English for ’Mbooma 
—a language that he understocd, but was 
ever shy of using. But the occasion de- 
manded English even from’Mbooma. ‘In 
two day more dey come; plenty spear, 
foo, plenty gun; make plenty much bob- 
ery, plenty much fight; take Massa Ross 


LAMBABEELA‘S LAND. 
|’way, way to good land, and poor little 
Missie Eeda too.” 

And silently as he had come, so silently 
went he, ere the moon had sunk in the 
west, and while there was still light 
enough for him to make his way to the 
northern shore of Lake Unga Noona. 
Ida’s heart bled for the poor boy, but as 
she pressed his hand her soul was full of 
hope, though the tears were trickling down 
her face. 

‘In two day more dey come,” the boy 
had said. But where were they all this 
weary time, and what had befallen the 
captives’ would-be deliverers in the forest- 
land and jungle of that unknown country, 
where foot of white man had never before 
been planted ? 
| ’Mbooma had left them slowly ad- 
| vancing—slowly, but surely—with little to 
' stay their progress except the difficulties 


that ever beset a journey through an un- 
known land—the intricacies of the jungle, 
the carrying of heavy loads over moun- 
tains and through gorges, the fording of 
streams, or wading through plains of 
grassy land far more difficult to traverse 
than any American prairie or wilderness. 
But no sooner had ’"Mbooma—or boy 
Brown, as he was called in the camp—left 
in order to carry the good tidings to Ida 
and her father than a change—and a 
strange one, too—came over the spirit of 
the adventurers’ dream. They were at- 
tacked by the dwarfs. Not in open day 
came those hideous creatures to fight them, 
but by night, when, save the sentinels, the 
whole camp was wrapt in slumber, and 
poisoned arrows were showered amongat 
them, many being wounded at the first 
volley. It was in a gorge of the forest 
where the-attack wasymade; out in the 
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open they could have seen their foe, but 
here -was no clearing; the whole space 
betwixt N’tooba’s country and Lake Unga 
Noona is, or was then, a vast primeval 
forest. 

From such 2, foe, in such a place, and at 
such a time, defence was almost impossible. 
Rifles were fired and charges le in the 
direction from which the arrows seemed to 
come throughout the whole night, and the 
hideous yells that occasionally followed the 
firing told that some at least of the shots 
had taken effect. But the unseen foe 
seemed to know no fear, and so the strange 
battle was kept up till nearly morning. 

Gone! They were gone when the sun 
rose, and, saving some pools of blood here 
and there, they had left no trace behind, 
and although the forest was scoured for 
miles around the camp, no sign of human 
life or habitation was visible. 

Meanwhile Stanley’s men had suffered 
severely ; ten lay dead, fifteen moro were 
wounded, but these were saved by Sambo, 
who found an antidote for the poison 
growing in the woods. Saved from death, 
but not frem sickness, they lay as if dead, 
with swollen limbs and heads, rolling their 
eyes in agony and opening their lips only 
to beg for water. Much to Stanley’s in- 
tense sorrow, Big Bill was among the 
wounded. 

To proceed farther for some time was 
impossible, so the camp was removed to 
somewhat higher ground, axes were set to 
work, and a rampart built of fallen trees 
and earth, and before nightfall they were 
comparatively safe. No fires were lit, 
however. They were willing to risk death 
from the talons of wild beasts, rather than 
at the hands of these terrible and mys- 
terious dwarfs. 

There was a strange and ominous silence 
throughout the forest next night. Well 
our poor fellows knew what it meant. The 
lions were far away, the forest around the 
camp was occupied by a more dangerous 
and insidious foe. Under the ramparts lay 
some of Stanley’s best marksmen, and the 
crack ‘of a rifle every now and then, fol- 
lowed perhaps by a short, sharp yell of 
pain, told its own tale. Arrows were 
flung ‘into the camp, but in almost every 
instance they missed their aim. Daylight 
came at last, and the foe fled. But this 
time they left one of their wounded ; he 
had fallen inside the rampart. When 
found his contortions were fearful to be- 
hold. Too much stricken to move off his 
back, he wheeled round and round, making 
ag if defending himself with feet and hands 
like a wounded wild cat. That he expected 
torture was evident, for on onc of Stanley’s 
men going nearer to him he sprang at his 
spear, which happened to be lowered, and 
plunged it into his heart; then, with a 
grin of defiance, he fell back and died. 

“‘Poor creature!” said kind-hearted 
Tom. 

Not much, if anything, over three feet 
was the creature, with hair that almost 
hid the face and eyes, long ape-like arms 
and feet, powerful joints, and a face which, 
when the hair was pushed aside, looked 
almost white, but fearfully repulsive, the 
forehead receding and ridged, the broad 
Nose squatting on the upper lip, and the 
strong lower jaw extended like that of a 
bulldog. 

They buried him outside the camp. 

On the very day after ‘Mbooma’s visit 
and departure, greater stir than usual was 
observed in the kraal of King Lamnbabeela. 
It was beyond a doubt now that the tribe 
‘were up in arms, 


“They have heard, Ida,” said Captain 
Ross to his daughter, ‘‘ by means of their 
scouts that an expedition is on its way to 
rescue us. Now let us be up and doing. 
Our fortress is not yet impregnable, but it 
is nearly so. Hope for the best, lass; there 
are brighter times before us.” 

“I do so hope,” said Ida; ‘indeed, 
father, I feel as if we were already leaving 
for home. Oh! think, father,” she con- 
tinued, clapping her little hands joyfully ; 
“* home, father, our dear American home!” 

Only just for a moment did he press his 
daughter in his arms and imprint a kiss 
on her brow. In that kiss was a prayer 
and a blessing. 

It was a busy day on Ida’s Isle. 
Mammie Sarah was busice apparently than 
anybody else. She was here, there, and 
everywhere. She ot only cooked the 
curry, but she carried stones to the ram- 
part as well. 

‘“‘Dear Mammie Scrah,” Ida remon- 
strated, ‘‘ you'll kill yourself.” 

‘* Kill, dear lammie?”’ was the reply. 
‘No, no, ole Mammie Sarah no ki 
Mammie Sarah plenty much tough-tough. 
Byme-by we fight. Den wen de wite 
man he come, you take poor Mammie 
Sarah off to do ’’appy land. Dat’s whyfore 
Mammie work so. Mammie not let de 
curry spoil all same.” 

And the eight men of the fortress worked 
too, singing little nonsensical songs to 
themselves all the time to little nonsensical 
airs, so that Ida was sometimes fain to 
laugh though her heart was big with fear 
and hope combined. 

Ida’s post was on the tower, the highest 
part of the rampart. Beside her lay the 
tiger, his blinking eyes following every 
look and movement of his well-loved mis- 
tress, 

The day wore away at last, and the sun 
was just touching the hill-tops in the west, 
when, 

‘* Oh, father, come up,” cried Ida. 

He was by her side in & moment. 

“It is as I thought,” he said. ‘‘ One, 
two, three war-canoes. Give me the glass. 
Yes, filled with warriors of the Makalala 
tribe. Now, dear girl, be firm. We'll 
have to give those murderous cannibals an 
American welcome.” 

“Tm firm, father. I have not the 
slightest fear,” said Ida, bravely. 

Now the fact is that Captain Ross was 
never a favourite with the medicinc men 
of King Lambabeela’s kraal. He was a 
rival, and from being jealous of his power 
over their chief they turned to hate him. 
As soon, therefore, as hunters of the tribe 
brought word to tho king that an expe- 
ditionary force of white men were on their 
way to bring away the captives, the king 
called his chiefs together, and consulted 
his medicine men or wizards. These last 
could not tell what to do, or what to ad- 
vise, until they had consulted their fetishes. 
So they got water from the magic lake 
and poured it on their heads; they killed 
cocks and goats and drank the blood; they 
besmeared themselves with clay and clot- 
ted gore; and did a great many other 
silly things which made them look very 
ridiculous and smell very high. I do not 
think that they hurt themselves much, 
however, with all their mummeries, though 
they pretended to; and danced, and 
shrieked, and lay down, and kicked, and 
foamed at the mouth, and grew blacker in 
the face than nature had made them. And 


ail the time fat old King Lambabeela ! 
squatted among his skulls and bones in; 


front of his wives’—he had about forty— 


tent, and drank rum, to get which he! 
cost him the lives of hundreds of his sui- 
jects. He drank rum and laughed, drati 
more and danced, drank more, clutch 
his spear, and stalked forth in all his 
majesty—not very steadily though. He: 
was splendidly dressed ; he wore over hix 
shoulders a cloak of camel’s-hair tassell«! 
round with tobacco-pipes that rattled us 
he walked; he had a Wellington boot cx 
one leg and a 42nd Highlander’s stocking 
on the other. I have not an idea where 
he got them, but there they were. Rouni 
bis neck he had a circlet_ of human fingrr- 
bones, and cn his head a small pate 
Dutch-oven ornamented with feathers ci 
the ostrich and red ibis—a very handy 
helmet indeed, because—do you not see 
when not on the war-path one could cx: 
one’s morsel of steak in it. In his hand 
he held a spear surmounted by a skull. 

Lambabeela cut off a head or two from 
the shoulders of his medicine men by way 
of hurrying matters, Then the other 
gave their verdict. 

‘¢ Ida Ross and her father must die.”’ 

The chiefs knew the drunken old king 
well. They advised the calling in oi his 
levies of soldiers and—more rum. He 
entrusted the marshalling of his troops to 
his officers. He took charge of the ram 


; himself. Meanwhile the rum took charge 


of him, he fell asleep, and for a time the 
curtain drops on the camp of Lambabeels. 

The three war-canoes were filled with 
feather-adorned savages, their chief one of 
the most bloodthirsty of Lambabeela’s cut- 
throat tribe. His last act before leaving 
the shore to attack Ida’s Isle was to cast 
lots among the young girls of the trite. 
seventy-seven of whom he imprisoned ard 
condemned to die on that day of rejoicing 
when the army of the king should retum 
to the village bearing in front of them the 
heads of Stanley O’Grahame, Mite, and 
every other white man of the attacking 
expedition. 

Now, Ross’s safety depended on his 
being able to guard the one path that lei 
upwards to the lovely garden in which he 
dwelt. Every other part of the mountain 
island was inaccesmble to the fect of 
savages. 

The war-canoes approached, and neared 
the island to the beating of the warlike 
tom-tom and the jack-snipe shriek of the 
warrior crews. They ncared the island. 
then all was silent, and so remained til 
long past sunset. 

Then once more that jack-snipe shricz. 
They were coming. Ross and his men were 
at their post, determined to sell their lives 
dearly, if sell them they must. They were 
armed with spears, that was all. But near 
to them was a cairn of boulders, each cre 
of which would sweep the little pathway 
if fifty warriors were to come, each one a: 
strong as Samson. ‘ 

Upwards they rush. Ross and his gal- 
lant band can hear the crackling of th 
twigs and branches as they ascend. Had 
the path not been zigzag, had it only been 
straight up the mountuin’s side, or had the 
hill not been covered with bushes and 
trees, then those boulders could have been 
brought into action while the enemy was 
still far away, and done greater executicr 
than they now do; yet no sooner does the 
first feathcred head appear than a stone is 
loorened and goes tumbling down. In vain 
is the shield of buffalo-hide elevated. The 
boulder does its work. Another and an- 
other follows with fearful rapidity. Break- 
ing into fragments as they roll down the 
mountain-side, these stones clear the foo 
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away, and the attack is repelled. Again 
and again during the night it is renewed, 
but with the same results, and the war-cry 
of the warriors is changed into yells of pain 
and baffled vengeance. All next day the 
defenders worked hard in order to get more 
houlders into position, and at night again 
the attack was renewed. More canoes 
have come from the mainland. Loss of 
life seems not to deter them from making 
attack after attack and rush after rush. If 
they could have only got to close quarters, 
it would soon have been all over with poor 
Ida and her father. 

Thus night after night for many nights. 

Meanwhile the moon favours the foe. It 
is late now before she rises, so that the ear 
must do the work of the eye, to tell the de- 
fenders of the approach of the foe. There 
must not be a hush heard above. But the 
enemy climb to the assault as silently as 
evil spirits might. 

The weary watching and constant fight- 
ing begia to tell at last on Ross and his 


men. Poor Ida moves around pale now 
and silent. Why, why does not Stanley 
come ? 


“If it were not for these trees,” says 
Ross one day, ‘‘I’d make it hot for these 
fellows, that I would.” 

Ida hears him. She makes a resolve, 
and the very next morning, while her 
father is snatching a few brief moments’ 
slumber, and Mammio Sarah is busy in the 
house, she tells the men what she is about 
to do, and, although they remonstrate, she 
only bids them fear not for ber, and, lighted 
torch in hand, she leaves the ramparts and 
steals quietly down the zigzag path towards 
the beach. 

No one sees her, no one hearsher. Now 
shcis at the foot, and quickly fires the grass. 
The savages are asleep ; she steals quietly 
past them and repeats the operation on the 
other side. Then flinging the torch still 
farther off, she springs back towards the 
path. Alas! she stumbles; a twig snaps, 
and next moment she finds herself pur- 
sued. Fleet as a deer is she, but flecter of 
foot is that fearful savage. He is at her. 
He has erect She faints not, but 
shrieks. All her hopes are gone; death 
only before her. 

But nay, for that shriek has brought 
help from an unexpected quarter. Next 
moment the savage is writhing in the death 
agony in the talons of Ida’s tiger. 

Ida springs lightly up the path and soon 
is safe. Sir Stanley, the tiger, coolly fol- 
lows—with his prey. 

In a few moments the whole mountain is 
sheathed in smoke and flame, and for two 
days, fanned by the wind that the fire had 
raised, it continues to smoulder. But those 
in the cone at the top are safe, and, for the 
time being, happy. At night the moun- 
tain looked like a vast cone of fire. Stanley, 
emerging from the forest-land after his 
trouble with the dwarfs, saw it, and his 
heart stood still with fear. 

Stanley, coming to the rescue of the 
prisoners from the north, saw the burning 
mountain cone; boy Green and his merry 
wen, coming from the south, saw it too; 
but boy Green simply wondered what it 
meant. 

Archie Weir was the guide for this part 
of the expedition, but boy Green insisted 
upon being chief. 

“‘Which it’s little enough,” the cheeky 
boy explained. ‘‘These Arab chaps are 
all in my pay. They’re my mercenaries, 
and it’s prenore little mercy they'll have 
if they doesn’t stick up like men, but I 
means to give the order on the paymaster 


fair and square. If he returns it marked 
‘No effecks ’ ’tain’t my look-out, is it ?” 

Boy Green’s adventures in this expedition 
would fill a volume. Many a hearty laugh 
Archie Weir had at his daring, cool, ridicu- 
lous adventures. He was constantly getting 
into “‘ scrapes,” as hecaHed them, with the 
lions and tigers, but he always got out of 
them somehow. When at last they neared 
the country of the Makalala, boy Green 
conceived and executed a piece of policy 
which was really not unworthy of a great 
warrior. 

“I say, you know,” he said to Weir, 


“we'll look rather funny marching into ' 
old Kafoozlum’s camp with only twenty ; 


followers, won’t we, old stick-in- the 
gutter?” 

“Rather,” said Weir, smiling; ‘ but 
maybe your friends are there before us.” 

“But supposin’ they ain’t, hey? And 
supposin’ old King Kafoozlum thinks our 
heads will make nice hornaments for his 
marble mantel-piece, hey? What then, I 
axes? No; I ain’t a-going to risk my pre- 
cious nut like that! Why, the British 
navy would go to the dogs without boy 
Green! Now, ’cross the stream ’ere, we 
comes to King Rumfulli’s country, hey ?— 
80 you told me.” a 

“‘Umfulli’s ; yes.” 

“Well, Umfulli or Rumfulli, it’s all the 
sore He doesn’t like Kafoozlum, does 

2” 

“ Hates him like poison!” 

“* Well, can’t yer seo the game, dunder- 
head? We pits Rumfoozlum against Kum- 
foozlum, and we just stands aside and sees 
"em peck—hey, Scottie?” 

Scottie laughed, but he came to the con- 
clusion, after a little cogitation, that if 
the: 
beela’s hereditary foe, the warlike Umfulli, 
they would be on the safe side. The Arabs 
were of the same opinion. 

«* But I don’t know any more than the 
man in the moon how it’s to be done,” 
said Weir. : 

‘*No more do I,” said boy Green. ‘‘ You 
speaks the langwidge, don’t yer?” 

“Yes,” said Weir. 

“ Well, let’s go in and try.” 

Two days after this boy Green, at the 
head of his little troop, was marching 
boldly into Umfulli’s camp. He would not 
stay a moment to listen to the palaver of 
the chiefs. He demanded audience of the 
king. He never drew a sword nor allowed 
his followers to do so; they mixed as freely 
with those fierce savages as if they had 


been walking in Fleet Street, and as if, 


everybody was friendly. 

They found the king squatting in the 
darkness of his kraal, for the day was 
fiercely hot. 

Boy Green and Weir entered salaaming, 
very much to the potentate’s surprise, who 
sprang to his feet and seized his spear. 

“Don’t rise,” said boy Green, affably— 
“don’t rise, Tomfooli; we permits yer to 
remain seated in our august presence. 
Weir, tell the old chap all I say.” 

In a few brief but pompous sentences 
boy Green explained what he wanted. 

“Now,” concluded boy Green, ‘‘I gives 
you 8 whole hour to make up yer mind; 
we goes and eats some curry in the mean- 
time. If yer consents you're a made man. 
T'll give an order on the paymaster for all 
the guffpowder and all the rice and all the 
guns in the ship. If yer doesn’t consent 
we'll go on without yer. Twenty thousand 
British troops, more or less, ain't far off, 
so just look out, for if ye refuses you'll 
be a insultin’ of the whole might and 


could secure the alliance of Lamba- | 


majesty of England, and the boy Green 
into the bargain.” 

It would be difficult to say whether 
King Umfulli was more angry or more mys- 
tified at the audacity of boy Green. One 
thing is certain—that no sooner had that 
bold youngster retired than he summoned 
together al the chiefs of his tribe, and 
they at once laid all their wise heads to- 
gether. There were many speeches made, 
much bluster, and much brandishing of 
spears. One proposed cutting the head 
off boy Green by way of simplifying 
matters, and a messenger was actually 
dispatched to tell the sailor lad that he 
hed better come to the door of the king’s 
tent and submit quietly to the operation. 

‘“ Never,” was boy Green’s reply. ‘I'll 
die first. Besides, tell the king that I 
ain’t done dinner, and if I hadn't a head I 
couldn’t write an order on the paymaster 
for all the rice and all the gunpowder.” 

Whether the thoughts of rice and* guns 
had anything to do with the matter or not 
I cannot say. One thing is certain, peace 
prevailed in the council of the king. Um- 
fulli thought there must be something in 
it; besides, Lambabeela had been very 
audacious of late, and if he had now a 
chance of paying him back he did not sce 
why he should not take it. 

The result was that next morning Um- 
fulli ordered out his reserves, his spear- 
armed impie. 

The din, the shricking, the tom-tom 
beating, the clashing of spcars, and the 
hubbub generally would have confused a 
less bold and impudent sailor than boy 
Green, but he never lost his presence of 
mind for a moment. He was condescending 
to the king, whose old white horse he bor- 
rowed, telling Umfulli, through Weir, that 
he would be pleased now to review the 
troops. 

A fearfully imposing array those ten 
thousand savage soldiers made, but, ac- 
companied by the king, his chiefs, Weir, 
and the Arabs, boy Green rode coolly past 
them, and returned their salaams with the 
air of a prince. 

‘*1 don’t see no signs of a commissariat, 
Tomfulli. Hey?” said boy Green. 

Unmfulli’s reply was a grim and terrible 
one. 

“They will live well. They will eat the 
Makalala men.” 

“Oh!” said boy Green, carelessly, “is 
that the arrangement? Now, as far as 
I’m concerned, stooed rabbit, or beefsteak 


}and honions, would suit this chicken 


better.” 

Of this great army boy Green constituted 
himself commandaut. He stuck to Um- 
fulli’s old white horse. If he didn’t bring 
him back, he told the king, England might 
see that Umfulli was no loser. 

“Oh! that’s the way to Lambabeela’s 
country, is it, hey?” This is what boy 
Green told the chief of the Umfullis: 
“Well, if you please, we'll go t’other way 
round. We'll foutflank old Lambabeela. 
That's tactics, that’s strategy, that’s modern 
warfare.” 

A whole week of fighting ensued. Boy 
Green marched his men wedge-fashion 
into the land of the Makalala, but he en- 
countered terrible opposition. Men fell 
thick and fast as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
It was one long battle day after day, and 
almost night after night, and ever at the 
head of the corps rose boy Green on his 
white charger. He seemed to bear a 
charmed life. 

The last morning’s fight was a fearful 
but decisive one, —The| Makalala men fled 


“She quickly fires the grass.’ | 


in utter confusion, and were more than} Then boy Green seized the king by the 
decimated, and before noon, still mounted ear. ‘ 
on_ that wonderful nag, and singing, | “Why ’ere’s a ear for ye!” said boy 
‘Britons never, never, ne-ver shall be Green. ‘‘I could get a ’old of it with 
slaves,” boy Green rode into the village of both ‘ands easy. Stand straight, can’t 
Lambabeela, and at once ordered the king yer?” Picks upabottle. ‘‘ Why, what’s 
to be brought into his presence. he been a imbibin’ of? he can’t walk!” 
The fat old king was terribly frightened, | Sniffs the bottle. ‘Rum, I do declare; a 
and seemed to have some little difficulty | drop o’ the very best ship’s. You don’t 
in walking. But he was ‘‘ touched up in | know ’ow to take care o’ your little self, 
the rear,” as boy Green called it. Oh! you don’t. Oh! ye good-for-nuffin old | 
not with a spear, only with a pin, but it scirmudgeon. Don’t clap yer’ands behind 
was quite enough to make Lambabeela yer neck; I ain't goin’ to touch yer, and 
jump along and rub. ye ain’t goin’ to be hung afore to-morrer | 
Boy Green might have made his inter- moruin’. Stan’ straight, I tell yer. Now 
view with the king a very imposing cere- what ‘ave ye got to say for yourself, 
mony, but I fear, from his style of address, hey ?”” e 
he somewhat detracted from the romance _‘‘ What's the old idgit mumbling about, 
of the situation. Weir laughingly handed , Weir ?” continued boy Green. 
boy Green an umbrella. “« He says he wants a drop of rum,” re- | 
‘“‘What'sthis? Hey? Oh! thesceptre, plied Weir. 


‘feet of a drop. I guess he won" want 


{? Well, it isn’t the sweetest o’ per-| ‘The old himbecile! Tell *im he'll ‘ave 
ry, at all events.” ‘a drop to-morrow mornin’ fust thing. Six | 


more arter that. Now ax ‘im wi he 
keeps his gold and his diamonds and sich. 
In his tent, hey? . Let's go there.” 
“Why, I do declare,” continued boy 
Green, turning up his eyes as the treasures 


| of the realm of the King of the Makalala 


were spread out before him, “ there's 
bushels and bushels of nuggets and dia- 
monds! Here's war hindemnity for ye! 
Here's treasure-trove! Hurrah! I won't 


| have to give Tomfulli an order on the pay- 
| 


{ 


master yet. Hurrah!” 

And, very much to the astonishment of 
the sedate Arabs and amusement of Weir, 
boy Green, on the spur of the moment, 
executed a hornpipe in front of the whole 
army. 

‘Now, Mr. Green,” began Weir. 

“‘Who're you calling Mister Green, if 
you please, hey ? King Green, that’s me!” 
and the boy touched his breast and drew 
himself up. 

“Well, King Green,” said Weir, ‘here 
are seventy-seven girls in this house.” 

“I see,” said King Green; ‘‘a very in- 
teresting sight. A kind of a girls’ school, 
int it—like wot they ’as at Ramsgate, 

ey?” 

‘No; they were to have been executed, 
every one of them.” 

“Oh, you poor little dears !” cried Greer 
to the trembling girls; ‘‘I declare I could 
pipe my heye. Take that old Foozles out 
o’ here, I can’t abear the sight of ’im, and 
tie im up somewheres till ’anging time to- 
morrer. Poor girls, then! ‘Bat they 
shan’t be touched, then! Now, now then, 
now!” 

Thus boy Green spoke soothingly to the 


| little prisoners, prisoners now no more. 


“Ha!” cried Weir, ‘here is news! 
Somali lad has just come to solicit assis'- 
ance for your friend Stanley O’Grahame! 

It was ’Mbooma that had rushed breath- 
less into the presence of the boy Green. 

(To be continued.) 
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Polvay Rambles. 


A POND IN SURREY. 


ss WwW" that bee 1” 
A Surrey lane ; a hedgebank, with a 
long straggling slope; a ragged strip of grass 


between the cart-ruts and the shallow ditch ; 
beyond the hedge a wide stretch of landscape, 
whose mantle of blending green afar off fades into 
haze beneath the steady brilliance of the after- 
noon sun, 

Scottie and I out for a stroll—and tho ‘‘col- 
lection-by-contemplation of things in gencral” 
in the mode of the German professor—taking 
our ease at the moment beneath the dense foliage 
of a broad old oak. 

Along the hedgerow a varicd mass of leaves 
and flowers, plant specimens enough at every 
yard to fill the biggest of botanist’s vasculums— 
or vascula, if that be the form of the tin roll’s 
proper plural. 

Among the short herbage dotted along within 
some twenty yards, about a dozen specimens of 
the spotted orchis, on the nearest of which a 
bee was just sottling. 

“* Watch that bee!” said Scottie, and watch 
it we did—but lazily, it must be confessed. 

Tho bee alighted close to us on the broad lip 
at the base of one of the flowers, and pushed in 
his head. Ina second or two he drew back, 
and as he flew off his head seemed covered with 
another pair of antenuz. He went to another 
flower, and when he came out the extra antenna 
‘Were gone. 

‘«The bee is busy.” 


“Yes; acting like a wise man. Feeding 
himself, getting food for others, and helping more 
food to grow for all.” 


“* How sot” 

“Did you not see the things sticking on his 
head? They were tho pollinia, and he dropped 
them in the other flower. Pick one of those 
orchids, Lend me your knife, and I will show 
you.” : 

Pulling one of the flowers off the stem, he cut 
its little green sheath across with, 

“It isn’t the stalk you see. It is the ovary. 
Get out my magnifying-glass. These little 
things are the ovales, which would one day have 
* sn the seeds, These coloured leaves are the 

and petals—six in all, ‘The big one is 


vllum ; call it the lip. Look at its long 


That lon; 
honey is. The lip is tho part which is modified 
into bees and spiders and flies and butterflics 
and the other queer shapes that orchids assume. 
Opposite the lip, look! there are two shiny 
patches, and that little shelf with that two-lobed 
purple affair sticking out from it. The shiny 
w 


spur. ar is the nectary, where the 


patches are the top of the stigma, leading down 
to the ovules ; the purple club is the anther— 
there is only one stamen in this flowcr; the 
shelf is the beak. ‘I'he anther is split, you see. 
Lend us that toothpick of yours. Now, this 
quill will do for the bee. Bee-hold !” 

And he drew out the round end af the tooth- 
pick, with a couple of antenne-like bodies ad- 

ering to it, a pair of tiny knobs, each with a 
hair-like tail. 

** You see the quill was the bee. It rested on 
the lip, as the beo did; it pressed its head 
against the beak, as the bee had to do before he 
could get his nose into the nectary and stow away 
the honey; the beak bent down, the anther 
bent down, the pollen masses slipped out and 
stuck on to the end, just as you saw them doon 
the bee. See how they are gradually leaning 

rt!” 

“So they are.” 

“Yes, but look here!” and he put the tooth. 
pick lightly into another flower, kept it there a 
moment or so, and when he withdrew it the pol- 
linia had disappeared. Cutting open the flower, 
he held it out to me, and there on the two sticky 
patches at the back were the pollen-antenne from 
the tip. ‘The pick is the bee again, you see. 
It comes into the flower as our friend did. In 
trying to reach the honey it bends down its 
head ; the pollinia coming from the anther were 
close together. Had they remained so they 
would have struck against the anther here ; but 
they dried a little and bent a little, and when 
they were drooped forward by the bee they 
missed the anther and struck the stigma, and so 
fertilised the flower. But wo must be moving !” 

Strolling slowly onwards, we made our way 
down the hill and turned out of the lane. In 
the tield by the side of the footpath we came to 
a silent pool, its surface gay with the water 
crowfoot, white, like all the aquatic ranun- 
culuses, Beyond, a tiny clump of shading 


trees, the ground beneath the underwood blue 
with the blossoms of the wild hyacinth, flecked 
here and there with moving stars of sunshine as 
the branches trembled in the suminer breeze. 

“Lend me that bottle of yours,” quoth 
Scottie. ‘‘ This pond looks fishy.” 

“I don’t see anything,” answered I. 

‘No, but you may by-and-by.”” 

“Frogs 

“* Microscope |” 

“Oh!” 

Tying the bottle to his stick, he held it neck 
downwards, and quietly sunk it to the bottum. 
Then he turned it round and withdrew it. 
Hooking up the crowfoot, he tore off one of the 
slimy-looking lower leaves, and put it into the 
ee, 

“*Got anything ?” 

“Yes ; water” 

“*That’s not much.” 

“There never was a drop of water from a pool 
like this but what was crammed with life.” 

And so with the bottle containing some not 
over-clean water and a dirty-looking leaf we 
journeyed home to tea, 

When, however, the microscope was rigged up 
and a bit of the leaf and a few drops of th: 
water placed in the live-cage, so as to be illu- 
mined by a moderate light on a darkish ground, 
what a new world greeted our eyes ! 

For the low power we started with Scottic 
substituted an objective magnifying some hun- 
dred and fifty diameters, and then the whvie 
surface of the slide was gradually examined. 

First we saw the green Euglenz, never of 
the same shape for two seconds together, with 
their red-spotted heads, long threads, and 
tissues clear as glass. Zoophyta or Phytozea, 
plant or animal, animal or plant, which em 
they be? They evolve oxygen, says one school ; 
they contract, says another ; and animals thero 
are that evolve oxygen, and plants that con- 
tract. 

Other forms pass into view, and then a 
gentle shift, an instant’s pase, and the field 
is carpeted with a mass of pearly bells, The 
bells are not open, and their covers are clothed 
with short, swift-moving filaments of all the 
colours of the rainbow. Suddenly, at an 
almost imperceptible shock, the long Bent stalks 
drop down into spirals, and the bells have sunk 
into a heap. A minute or so and all is still, 
and then the spirals lengthen and the belis 
expand. 

And now we examine our prize at our leisure. 
It is one of the whirlpool-makers. Scottie calls 
it Vorticella nubulifera, It is an animal, 
though one of the lowest of the low, or, as that 
docs not sound very complimentary, let us call 
it one of the lowliest of the lowly. There is its 
mouth and its throat, and now and then, swept 
on by the filaments, or cilia, as the water whirls 
round them, we can see its food passing into 
the gullet, to be thrust unceremoniously into 
no, particular part of the body wall and there 
assimilated. All is motion ; the hollow stalks 
with their muscular bands loosen and tighten ; 
some of the bells are changing into balls, others 
are splitting in the centre, and thus reproducing 
themselves after the manner of their kind—the 
bell flattens, becomes notched and divides, the 
stalk splits, and in place of one creature there 
are two. 

A shift of the slide, and a figure of a higher 
type comes into view. Can it be possible that 
an animal like that exists—so small that we 
cannot see it with our unaided sight? One of 
the rotifers, or wheel animalcules—Noteus quac- 
ricornis—I am told, and a very fine specimen 
she is, We can sec through her, in one sense, 
at all events ! 

Her body is covered with a dainty cuirass, 
geometrically patterned, wrinkling at equal in- 
tervals, though all her relations do not boast 
such a shicld. In organisation she resembles a 
very early sea-urchin. She is undoubtedly 
“ringed,” and so we class her with the ‘‘annu- 
losa.” She rejoices in a tail, and the tail ends 
with a forceps. 

And here another comes gliding into the 
field“ ~See how her cilia—the filaments so 
namedfrom the) Latin for eyebrow—sweep to 
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and fro, and cause the fleshy wheels to seem to 
spin round! Look at her jaws, stirrup-shaped, 
oud working laterally, rasping the teeth up and 
down, teeth that run right through them. 
Then comes the gullet opening into the sto- 
mach, with its curious pockets, and then the 
stomach grows exceptionally muscular, and we 
have her gizzard! Behind the gizzard comes 
the straight intestine through whose walls the 
fool transudes into the body, and there seems 
. be constantly on tho backward and forward 
low. 

There is the ‘‘water-vascular system” by 
which she breathes, the single vesicle giving off 
its pair of ciliated tubes, In the pockets of 
the stomach are the tiny cells which serve for 
let liver ; in the back towards the head the 
single ganglion ; and on her head the red spots, 
or little eyes ; and then come the circlets of 
cilia, worked by their muscles passing length- 
bdd and crossways, which give the title to her 


“« And the size of these creatures ?”” 

“All microscopic—some of them measur- 
ing over all not the five-hundredth part of an 
inch.” 

“« And where do they come from ?” 

“Almost any ditch or puddle in the king- 
dom. Round and in London thousands are 
taken annually—from Ealing to Epping, from 
Clapton to Clapham. You can dry them as 
specimens. They are strangely tenacious of 
life. You can keep them in paper dry as dust 
for months, and then, when you drop some of 
the dust-grains into water, as they get moist 
the life comes back to them.” 

Since then many are the flowers I have noted, 
and many are the ‘‘drops of life” I have taken 
—some from ugly rectangular tanks in the thick 
of the London houses, some from quiet flower- 
girdled ponds in lovely Surrey lanes, such as 
that in which, on that summer afternoon, I was 
startled from my reverie with, 

“ Watch that bee!” 


THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 


OR, RECENT JOURNEYS 


vi. 


OF Iceland and of Greenland, 
And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ;— 

I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

To the northward stretched the desert, 
How far I fain would know ; 

So at last I sallied forth 

And three days sailed due north, 
As far as whale-ships go. 

The days grew long and longer, 
Till they became as one, 

And southward through the haze 

T saw the sullen blazo 
Of the red midnight san, 


TOWARDS THE POLES. 


‘ 


N= to England in the glory won in the 
gradual conquest of the Kingdom of Ice 
comes Russia, 

Although no_ striking discoveries have 
crowned the work of the Russians, that work 
has been immense, and—thorough. The bleak 
tundras and forbidding shores of Siberia afford 
unusual obstacles to exploration, and yet a third 
of the threshold of the unknown Polar Regions 
jas been accurately surveyed along their line, 
and no spot remains unvisited along the main- 
land of Asia and Europe. Tschitschakoff, Chel- 
yuskin, Anjou, Wrangell, have all made their 
names famous in Arctic work ; and many have 
been the unchronicled attempts to reach the 
Pole from Russian territory. 

During the last few years, however, the sur- 
vey of the Siberian seas has been taken up by 


the Norwegians and Swedes, and Russian enter- 
prise has been employed in conquests of another 
character. 

The Norwegians seem to have made the cast 
coast of Spitzbergen their own. The island had 
been known to the world for centuries, but 
Captain Carlsen was the first to venture through 
the ‘northern gate” and circumnavigate it. To 
him also belongs the honour of being the first 
to sail round Nova Zemlia, and no one has yet 
succeeded in following his footsteps since in 1871 
he found the Barentz hut at Ice Haven. 

This was the same year that another distin- 
guished Norwegian navigator, Captain Mack, dis- 
covered among the driftwood on the shore of the 
so-called Gulf Stream Islands the seed-pods of 
Entada gigalovium, the West Indian bean, 
whose presence denoted that the warm current 
from the Mexican Gulf which strikes the coast 
of Norway occasionally preserves its course 
until it reaches these distant northern islands. 

Beyond even these the intluence of the stream 
is felt. To the east of Nova Zemlia Captain 
Jolsannessen in 1878 found an island, since 
called “ Ensomliden,” or '* Loneliness,” free 
from snow, with sparse vegetation, but with 
thonsands upon thousands of birds, the sea 
free from ice to the west, north, and south 
of it, and with the current running in great 
strength round its north coast, and bearing 
towards the south-east. 

Between the island and Siberia was the ice, 
north of it all was clear ; and there were strong 
reasons for supposing that this island, lying to 
the south-east of Franz Josef Land, was but one 
of many extending along the north coast of 
Asia. In fact, the evidence that islands are 
numerous in Polar waters is strengthened with 
each fresh discovery, and the existence of cur- 
rent and tidal action is fully established. The 
Norwegian seamen year by year work farther 
northwards, and the annual list of their disco- 
veries grows with each advance. 

The Danes, too, have in their turn done much 
towards increasing our knowledge of the Polar 
area, Possessing both Iceland and Greenland, 
both within the circle, Denmark may in truth 
be looked upon as an Arctic power, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that, in these days 
when the whole world is waking to the import- 
ance of Northern discovery, a Danish ship, the 
Dymphna, and-her consort, should be at work 
in the Siberian frozen sea endeavouring to 
score a ‘ farthest” on the Arctic chart. May 
Lieutenant Holm and the relief expedition find 
their compatriots all well ! 

Among the Scandinavian nations, however, 
the lead in such enterprises has during the last 
few years been taken by the Swedes, or rather 
by one Swede, the famous Nordenskjold, whose 
successful accomplishment of the North-East 
Passage in 1879 was one of the most brilliant 
achievements of this generation. 

The originator of the Swedish exploring expe- 
ditions was Otto Torell, now chief of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Sweden, who, struck by the 
importance of glacial action in recent geology, 
and recognising the unporiance of studying the 
glaciers of the day in the endeavour to decipher 
the glacial history of the past, became an enthu- 
siast in the cause of Arctic discovery. 

In 1858 he went north in the Frithjof, and 
with him as his first voyage went Professor Nor- 
denskjold. Three years later Torell started on 
another expedition in the Eolus, and Norden- 
skjold again accompanied him. In 1864 Nor- 
denskjold went on another voyage to the Arctic 
seas ; and in 1868, when in the Sofia, he reached. 
as far north as 81° 42’, 

In 1870 he made an important voyage to 
Greenland ; and in 1872, in the Polhem and 
Gladan, accompanied by Lieutenant Palander, 
he went to Phipps Island. It was on this 
voyage that the ships were foufd and revic-- 
tualled by Mr. Leigh Smith in the Diana. 

In 1875 Nordenskjold was in the Proeven, 
and received the thanks of the Russian Govern- 
ment for his extraordinary voyage along the 
north coast of the Old World to the mouths of 
the Yenisei, In 1876 the commercial route 
was opened Ay-his voyageythereto in the Ymer. 
Nordenskjola had ¢ thus | made eight Aret) 
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voyages before he attempted his great feat of | as the river after which she was named, and, | former occasions, at the head of an expeditir 


passing from the North Sea into the Pacific. sailing up it, communicate with the outer | to the coast of Greenland, in the hope of di 
The ship in which he accomplished this was | world. proving the existence of the perei ive-cloa 


Nordenskjold in Winter Quarters. 


the Vega, built for the purpose at Bremen in| The fleet mustered at Chabarova on July 30, | and discovering the traces of the long-lo 
1877-78, The expedition consisted at first of | 1878, and immediately started on their voyage. | colonies which Erik the Red founded ther 
four yvessels—the Vega, the Lena, the Fraser, | The Fraser and Express having bore away to | eighty years before the Norman Congut 
and the Express. Of these the Fraser and the | their destination, the Vega and Lena passed | Scoreshy—for whose interesting life see”! 
Express were bound for the Yenisei, and the | Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of the | fifty-third number—explored the coast sixt 
Lena was to accompany the chief vessel as far Old World. Once round Chelyuskin the Lena | years ago ; but its line is still unsurveyed, & 
made all sail for Yakutsk, and the intelli- in most years is unapproachable. In fact, it 
gence of the successful passage round the | that often-quoted shore of which, when tradiz 
North-East cape became known. company to whom the Danish king had grant 
The Vega continued her course, and on | it as a concession went to take sion, th: 
August 30 ed the Ivory Islands, New | failed to do more than obtain a distant vie¥ - 
Siberia, which had hitherto only been Once before he has attempted to penetr 
reached from the east. The passage seemed | the vast ive-covered interior, and returme' “ll 
effected, but just as she waswithin a single | others have returned, with the news that t 
hour’s steaming from the point where | glacier, and that year in and year out "i 
Behring’s Straits open into the Pacificshe | northern land lies hidden beneath a slov!! 
was frozen in about a mile from the land. | moving mass of dull-blue ice, unstained 
Had the ship reached this spot the day | moraine, with neither sign nor sight of ie 
before she would have gone through unhin- | thing wu its surface. In this expan 
dered, but as it was, the winter of 1878 had | glacier, however, two breaks are now Lak 
to bespentin the ice. During that winter | One of these “nunataks,” so called in Es 3 
the scientific work of all sorts that was | has recently been reached by Lieutenant ee 
undertaken was very great, and when the | and found gay with Arctic flowers, though is 
ship came home by way of Yokohama the | are too near the coast to afford any eriter 
collections and records of observations she | regarding the ‘main mass. Z 
brought were enormous. fessor Nordenskjold’s task is therefor i 
For this successful voyage tothe Pacific | interesting one. The finding of a distn<' ds 
Nordenskjold very justly claimed the re- | North Greenland free from ice even for ow Mf 
ward of 25,000 guilders offered in 1596 by | in summer-time would indeed be @ Lea 
the States-General of the Dutch Republic | covery. Let us hope that he will solve at fou 
tothe discoverer of the North-East Passage, | the history of that mysterious mountall, bi 
in the endeavour to winwhich Barentz had | thousand feet high, to which Jensen ri 
perished, and which had done so much to | Danish friends journeyed over the ager 
dtirrtibe theca nee of geogrep bisal enw cee 1878, when, attached to each other by # rit 
in the northern parts of Europe and Asia. | they made their way for forty-five miles bed j 
He is now, aided by Baron Oscar Dick- | snow-covered crevasses, and saw beyond it 
son, who hassomunificently helped him on /single speck of land. 
ravavaire: 


CA 
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The Vega saluting Cape Tchelyuskin. 


Greenland was not so named because of its verdure. 
“What sball we call this land?” says the jarl in the 
legend. ‘Call it Gren Land!” replies Erik. ‘‘ But 
it is not green!” objects the jarl. ‘* Doesn’t matter !"" 
answers the Red King. ‘Give it a good name, and 
people are sure to come to it!” 

(To be continued.) 


A BICYCLE TRIP THROUGH NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


PART IT. 


Gothenburg. 


FTER a hearty breakfast at one of the prin- 


i the way of sights, and then, after changing some | journey. It took two days to reach Venersborg 
cipal hotels I saw all that was to be seen in 


English money for Swedish, started on my | on Lake Venern, The al were wretchedly 
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Yoad, and for a long way unrideable. I passed 
through some pretty scenery, composed mostly 
of gneiss hillocks, generally crowned by a little 
wooden cottage occupied by the peasants, pine- 
woods, and pastures. 

At Trollhatta, near Venersborg, I stopped to 
visit the famous waterfalls, which are really 
grand. The river rashes down in fearful 
volumes over rocks, which send up a spray to 
be seen from a considerable distance. There are 
also at Trollhatta the locks, which are the most 
stupendous of the kind in the north of Europe. 
By these means the waters of the Venern are 
conducted over three separate declivities into 
the River Gotha, about a hundred and twenty- 
six fect lower than the surface of the lake. Jt 
is a curious spectacle to see steamers, as it were, 
walking up a number of steps from the river 
into the lake. This occupies about two honrs. 

Seeing there was no chance of continuing my 
‘tour in Sweden, where the roads are unworthy 
of the name, I resolved to get into Norway as 
‘quickly as possible with help of the railway. It 
was a very tedious journey to Christiania, the 
train scarcely averaging more than from twenty 
to twenty-five miles per heur. This would not 
have been so bad had the stoppages been less 
‘frequent and long. Railway travelling in the 
Scandinavian peninsula is terribly slow. You 
are not allowed to alight from your carriage 
until the guard comes and opens the door. For 
innocently breaking this regulation I. suffered 
rather a severe reprehension at the hands of the 
officials. Midway the train pulled up at a small 
station, which in these parts are all built of 
logs, and the passengers hastily alighted and 
streamed into a clean and neatly furnished 
-dining saloon. Hot soups, meats, pastry, and 
the usual accompaniment of salt relishes were in 
sabundance. Every one helped himself, and the 
bell having rung there was a scramble to pay, 
there being only one charge—a fact considerably 
in favour of the large appetites. 

Soon we passed Frederikstadt and Frederiks- 
hall, noted for their enormous timber traflic, 
and arrived at the capital of Norway. Here I 
-sojourned two days, enjoying the hospitality of 
some Norwegians, who were unceasing in their 
efforts to make my visit as agreeable as possible. 

Christiania boasts a bicycle club numbering 
over forty members, but I regret to say they do 


fine the sea to a narrow passage. These straits 
do not afford a sufficiently quick outlet to the 


wedge between its shelving barriers; the ebb 
returns with a prodigious force, and when its 
motion is opposed by high winds the struggling 
billows mount into the air and precipitate them- 
selves into cataracts or whirl into eddies, whose 
powerful suction draws down fish, boats, timber, 
etc., to the bottom of the vortex. When there 
is no gale it is quite safe for navigation, and 
fishermen allow themselves to be drifted by its 
waters in their small boats without fear of 
danger. 

Well, having made several purchases, I fol- 
lowed the advice of the captain of the Kris- 
tiania Veloeiped Klub and called at the money- 
changer’s to get a supply of small cash sutticient 
to carry me across the country. By the mone- 
tary conventions of 1873 and 1875 the currency 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms was assimi- 
lated. Like France and Germany, they have 
a decimal coinage, which is as follows: The 
krone (worth 1s. 14d.) is divided into one hun- 
dred parts, called ore, eighteen krone equalling 
an English soverei Besides filling a bag 
with small cash, I me possessor of a large 
pile of notes, which are issued in sums of five 
and ten krones, so you might have a pocket- 
book full and they would be worth only two or 
three pounds. 

It is not very difficult to find where a baker 
lives in Norway, as he always has hanging over 
his door the token, ‘‘a true-lover’s knot.” One 
or two little things attracted my attention 
whilst perambulating the streets of some of the 
towns. I could never understand why many of 
the houses had small boxes fixed outside the 
windows. It appears the Norwegians are very 
kind to the feathered tribe, and every day the 
cccupants fill them with crumbs, and the little 
birds come regularly and enjoy a good meal. 

It is a custom among some when a death has 
occurred in the family to spread the pathway in 
front of the house with branches of fir ; two or 
three such instances came before my notice. 

With the best wishes of my friends I left 
Christiania to face the pleasures and toils of a 
Norwegian journey. Nearly three hundred and 
fifty miles of wild, rocky, mountainous country 


separated me from Bergen on the western coast, 


‘not arrange very long excursions, their riding 
‘being mostly confined to the town and suburbs. 
Perhaps all are not aware that the Norwegian 
nights are almost as bright as the days. On 
many an occasion I have lain in bed and read a 
book of small print at midnight, or ridden until 
a very late hour, not thinking to look at the 
time owing to tho light. A few days’ journey 
from Bergen will carry you into those northerly 
regions ot the Midnight Sun which attract such 
a uumber of visitors. On the voyage is passed 
the great Maelstréim, which has filed the minds 
of mariners with so many strange superstitions. 
‘The true cause of this dangerous whirlpool is 
the conflicting agitation of the waves, as the 
tide rises or falls, against the rocks which con- 


| to reach which it would be compulsory to cross 
‘ the Fille Fjeld, a portion of the grand plateau 
reaching an elevation of about four thousand 
fect above the sea level. Although it was rain- 
ing hard, such as it only can in the North, I 
pedalled along with acheerful heart, determined, 
if possible, to accomplish the task set myself. 
The roads for some distance were wretched, but 
gradually improved, and in a few hours I 
emerged upon some lovely scenery. Leaving 
behind me to the left the fine Kristiania Fjord, 
studded with countless islands, I crossed a 
mountain that occupied the remainder of the 
day to ascend and descend. The surface was 
good though the gradient steep, but the toil en- 
tailed in riding it was amply compensated at 


immense body of water which presses like a | 


the summit by a mugutticent view of the 
Ringerike district, with the picturesque Holz 
fjord Lake in the distance, surrounded by pine 
clothed mountains. The descent to Sundvolden 
can all be ridden with care. This is a comfort- 
able skydsstation (posting station), where I quar- 
tered for the night, thoroughly pleased with ths 
first day’s ride. 

You will find very few villages and no towns 
on the whole journey. At almost regular inter- 
vals—say from eight to twelve miles—are «© 
tions or inns, where those who travel by carr: 
(a kind of trap used in the country) can obtain 
relays of horses, The accommodation is gene- 
rally very good and the charges exceedingly 
reasonable, a meal or bed generally costing aLout 
one shilling and threepence. The bedrooms are 
exceptionally clean, and have polished floors. 
It will cause some surprise to find that few of 
the doors have fastenings, s0 that any one can 
walk in and out at will whilst you are deeply 
snoring. Moreover, the bedchambers often 
lead on to the outer balcony, which gives thes- 
picturesque log-houses a resemblance to a Swiss 
chalet. However, there need be no fear of 
robbery, as a more honest people are not to be 
found. 

Next day I rode through some dclightfal 
country, along the banks of lakes, to Honefos, 
where is to be seen a fine waterfall of consider- 
able extent, surrounded by a number of saw- 
mills worked by the power of the stream. It 
is a pretty sight to see the trees cut down in the 
forest and cast into the river, hurled and tossed 
with fearful velocity from rock to rock over the 
fall. These are swept by the current to a spot 
where they are collected and sawn into planks 
by the aforesaid mills, 

In order to avoid a very rough and hilly road, 
which the peasants said would be impracticable 
for a bicycle, I embarked on one of the small 
steamboats which ply between Randsfjord and 
Odues, a trip occupying about six hours. It 
was delightful gliding along the clear placid 
waters of the lake, bounded by wooded moun- 
tains on the one side and by well-cultivated and 
populous districts on the other. Small farms, 
an occasional church, and smiling meadows gave 
the banks a picturesque appearance. 

at many of the places where we stopped to 
take up and land passeng-rs, parties of old 
women and children came down to the shores 
to sell wild strawberries. ‘These are found in 
abundance in Norway, and although small, are 
very delicious. For a penny I could buy suf- 
ficient to satisfy two persons. 

From Odnes I had _a-capital ride through 
pleasant country to Tomlevolden, a station 
which is a good specimen of a substantial Nor- 
wegian farmhouse, with its numerous outbuild- 
ings, all built of timber. 

Soon after leaving Tomlevolden I commenced 
the ascent of another long mountain called the 
Tonsaas. I travelled nearly fifteen miles before 
reaching the summit, all up a winding roadway. 
The view that presented itself from the sum- 
mit was truly magnificent. In the distance 
could be scen several snow-capped mountains. 
To describe all I saw from that elevated position 
would be quite keyond my powers, 

Of course, after making such an ascent, there 
was a corresponding descent to be cftected, and 
never will be forgotten the pleasant sensation 
I experienced in skimming through the bracing 
Notwegian air continually down and down for 
about eight miles, mostly ‘legs over.” Yeu 
must not imagine my attention was wholly 
concentrated on the road in riding over these 
mountains, for, with the brake well applied, 
there was ample opportunity to observe the 
beauties of the scenery. Just picture to your- 
self calmly leaving the top of a high mountain 
clothed with fir-trees for tho distant valley. 
There is the vast fjord or lake expanding dis- 
tinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet of 
the blue mountains. A few boats are just per- 
ceptible, rocking idly by the shore ; the scene is 
as silent as the grave. It noeds very little to 
fancy yourself in a new world realising your 
childhood’s conception of fairyland. 

Passing numerous lakes and waterfalls, I 


reached the posting-house at Reien. Here I 
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fared sumptuously on fried salmon (Jax) just 
streams, milk, and 


caught in the neighbourin; 
adi 6d. Salmon general 
youat every meal ; in fact I 
berries, cheese, butter, milk, and ladbréd, 


is placed before 


which latter is the national bread, resembling 


passover cake ;,it is very brittle and wholesome, 

and eats well with plenty of butter. 

of Seldom, to be had, except potatoes, which are 
ntiful. 

At Reien I was fortunate enough to witness 
the “Halling,” a favourite dance of the pea- 
santry. It is certainly not ful, and re- 
quires a deal of skill. Pi ings commenced 
by a cap being hung loosely upon the ceiling so 
that it can by the least touch be easily detached. 
Then a young woman and man are brought for- 
ward, who go shrotigh certain terpsichorean 
gyrations, keeping all the time in a circle. 
Suddenly the young fellow whirls himself round 
once or twice, and, with a wonderful leap 
backwards, kicks the cap from the ceiling. 


lived on fish, straw- 


Vegetables 


Sometimes he {s unsuccessful in accomplishing 
this feat, which is far more difficult than it 
looks. Of course the party persuaded me to try 
the ‘‘ Halling,” and the result in endeavouring 
to execute the final spring was an ignominious 
tumble, 3 

A large number of peasants from the neigh- 
bouring farms collected the next morning to 
bid me farvel (farewell). They exhibited great 
surprise at the machine and the pace 1 was 
enabled to attain on it. 

The roads improved the farther I proceeded. 
As there are no railways across Norway, it is 
essential that the highways should be kept in 
good condition, the travelling being carried on 
entirely by carrioles and steamboats, The roads 
are made b the Government, and the peasants 
through whose farms they pass are bound b: 
law to keep them in repair. A stranger will 
wonder at the numerous small posts along the 
roadside bearing an inscription rather puzzling, 
they often being mistaken for mile posts. These 


are merely to indicate the limits of tho land 
between which the proprietor is liable to keep 
the road in good order~- 

t accustomed to the 


It takes some time to 

Scandinavian mileage. ughly speaking, one 
Swedish mile equals six English, whilst one Nor- 
wWegian equals seven English, 1 am glad to see 
distances are now calculated by kilométres. In 
all the inns will be found a tariff of charges for 
posting from one station to another, which is 
very convenient. There is also a book called a 
dagbog, in which travellers enter their names, 
and if they meet with any incivility on the part 
of the innkeepers or postboys it is requested that 
a note be made therein, and the: delinquents 
are then dealt with by the Government in- 
spector, who makes a periodical visit. Although 
nota traveller by carriole, ] invariably signed my 
name, stating where I came from and where I 
was going to, 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 


OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF PRESERVING 


I the Boy’s Own PAPER a series of interest | 


ing and useful articles on Taxidermy have 
already appeared from other pens. These, how- 
ever, are based on the usual system of internal 
supports, such as wire, cork, wood, etc. 


in the course of these articles occasional re- | 


ferences have been made to the plan adopted by 
the late Charles Waterton, who dispensed alto- 
gether with such supports. Moreover, the 
stuffing employed in his birds was of the slight- 
est description, and only just sufficient to dis- 
tend the skin during the process of moulding, 
on which the whole system is based. 

As for the mammalia, lizards, etc., there is 
nothing whatever inside them. The skin is 3 
thinned that if you hold up one of the speci- 
mens in front of the window, the light can be 
seen through it as if it were made of paper. I 
Was greatly struck with this fact while examin- 
ing a prepared. specimen of a chimpanzee, the 
tare skin of the face, ears, and hands not being 


thicker than the paper on which this account is | 


printed, 

If you go to any museum you will find that 
wherever the skin is bare of covering, whether 
it be bird or beast, the creature is very unlike 
lif. There is now before me a stuffed duck- 
bill (Platypus). The beak is black, flat, and 
shrivelled, so that no one on looking at it could 
imagine that in the living animal the beak was 
covered with soft, pinky lips, as full as those of 
Tan. 


The membrane which connects the toes, like | 


the web of the duck’s feet, is also black and 
shrivelled. The body is out of all shape, being 
stiff and rounded from neck to tail. Whereas 
in the living creature there is a large fold of 
skin along each side, very much like that of the 
Ain, squirrel, and falling in similar fashion 
into deep wrinkles when the creature bends its 
lithe . No one would think, from seeing 
4 stuffed specimen, that the creature is a very 
active one, and that when it sleeps it coils itself 
up like a cat, the flattened tail forming a cover 
for the head. 
_ If Waterton had taken the specimen as it was 
in life, we should haye seen it as it was in life, 
With its full, pouting lips, the skin or fold in its 
Toper place, and the webs of the feet retaining 
their natural form. 

loreover, even if the specimen be roughly 
treated, the skin is made so elastic by Water- 
ton’s Process, that it soon resumes its former 
tat” just as does a child's hollow indiarubber 


A cations example of this property of the 


By Tue Rev. J. G. Woop, M.a., F.L8., 
Author of “The Aquarium,” “Shore Hunting,” ete, 


prepared skin occurred to myself. I had nearly 
completed a wryneck when I was suddenly 
called from home. During my absence it had 
been thought necessary to put my study ‘to 
ights.” 

ery one who has a ‘‘den” of his own, espe- 
cially if he rides any particular hobby, knows 
what dat means. It means that the room is 
turned upside down, the position of everything 
in it changed, and that for a full fortnight the 
occupant does not know where to find a book, a 
paper, an ink-bottle, or a specimen. 

On my return I missed the wryneck. No one 
knew anything about it, and, beyond a sugges- 
tion that a cat might have run away with it, no 
clue could be given. After some weeks I wanted 
to follow up some Greck derivations, and 
searched for my ‘‘ Liddell and Scott” lexicon. 
I found it on a sideboard under a pile of other 
books, arranged on the feminine principle of 
big below, little ones above. Under the lexicon 
was something flat, which in the imperfect light 
I took to Ke a sponge, but which proved to be 
m eck. 

Watorally, I thought that it was totally 
Tuined, but the skin was so elastic that in a few 
days it looked as well as ever. All that was 
needed was to relax by moisture a few of the 
most injured portions of the skin, and to mould 
them over again. Had the bird been prepared 


; on the old system of wire suppers and a tig ae 
ly 


stuffed body, it must have been whol! 
destroyed. 

Portability is another advantageof Waterton’s 
system. Not only are the specimens so light 
that you might carry a lion under one arm and 
a tiger under the other, but when the skin is 
once dry it may be cut in pieces, the pieces 
packed into a small compass, and then capable 
of being put together again so perfectly that no 
trace of the junction is perceptible. I have 
often seen Waterton take one of his specimens 
to pieces, and in a few minutes restore it to its 
previous aspect. 

This would be impossible in the ordinary 
system, which not only makes the specimens 
bulky, stiff, and unmanageable, and so heavy 
that carriage is not only difficult, but eostly. 

Of late years a plan has been introduced for 
the preservation of large animals, and was in- 
vented, I believe, by the late Mr. E. Ward, the 
well-known taxidermist. After the skin has 
been removed the operator makes an exact model 
of the animal, proceeding much after the manner 
of the sculptor when modelling a’ statue in clay. 

Having decided upon the attitude, he makes 


’ 


| an artificial skeleton of iron bars, on which is 
fixed a wooden model, which gives the rough 
shape of the body, neck, and limbs, 

On this wooden framework the muscles are 
laid, being modelled by hand in sculptor’s clay, 
or in 2 composition which Mr. Ward’s successor 
invented. It has the advantage of being very 
| hard, without the drawback of being brittle. A 
layer of brown paper steeped in paste is then 
worked over the clay, and binds it together in 
case it might be accidentally cracked. I need 
not say that the taxidermist who does this part 
of the work must not only be an artist, but 
moust be a sufficiently good anatomist to give 
the proper action to each muscle. When the 
model is complete the skin is drawn over it and 
carefully secured. 

This plan obviates one of the chief faults which 
are to be found in most large specimens of 
stuffed animals. 

The power of contraction which is possessed 
by_wet skin as it dries is enormous. 

In Southern Africa, for example, raw hide 
takes the place of iron bands, nails, and bolts. 
If a ‘‘dissel-boom "—i:e., the pole of the 
| waggon—should break, as often happens in tha: 
readless country, the fractured portion is soor. 
repaired by wrapping a broad strap of raw hide 
around it. So firmly does it bind everything to- 
gether as it contracts that the mended part be- 
comes stronger than the rest of the pole. 

Another frequent accident is the smashing of 
a rifle stock. The injury is quickly mended by 
laying a flap of raw hide over it, like sticking- 
plaster over a wound, and binding it with a 
| thong of the same material. The tropical sun 
: Tapidly dries the hide, and in a very short time 
| the weapon is again ready for use. 

It is therefore evident that when the thick, 
wet skin of deer, lion, or horse is stretched over 
a model mostly composed of straw and tow the 
| contraction of the drying skin must force the 
model out of shape, no matter how tightly the 
j material may be packed. But when the rigid 
; Model is employed 1 no such contraction can take 
| place. The muzzle, and, if the mouth be opened, 
the tongue, lips, gums, and palate must be re- 
‘moved, and their places supplied by modcls 
}made of the same material as the artificial 
i muscles, but covered with wax tinted to resemble 
the natural colours. 

As far, then, as these portions go the plan is 
a very successful one. But even in the best 
; specimens of animals preserved after this fashion 
| there are great drawbacks. 

i (Lo be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


Moritz. WevER.—Water your plants always from 
above, and let the moisture soak downwards to the 
roots. Never put a dry pot in a full saucer for the 
soil to suck up the water. 


Currant.—In the black currant the bracts are awl- 
shaped ; in the red currant they are oval. 


Stvr.—Euclid has been the text-book of geometry for 
over two thousand years. It was first translated into 
English in 1570, The translator was Henry Billings- 
ley. It was originally written in Greek, then trans- 
lated into Arabic, then into Latin. 

ScotcHMAN.—An advertisement in the ‘ Exchange and 
Mart” would probably bring you what you want. In 
the Crace Collection of London Views in the British | 
Museum there are several such prints. 


F. W. MoLier.—Mr. Keene's articles on “ Fishing 
Tackle and how to make it” began in No. 100, 
and ran through Vol. 111. 

CANICULA.— Get a number of the “ Exchange and Mart,” 
price twopence, and see for yourself. ‘‘ Boys’ Dogs, 
and all about them,” began in No, 64 We cannot 
repeat. 

Pongo.—* Knots and Cordage” began in No. 64 (in the 
Part for May, 1880). a: q 

A.M. 8.—You can get a book on Wax Flower Model- 
ling from Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Buildings, 
B.C. 


HoPerUL ENQUIRER. --It is nseless writing to uson sub- 
jects of pressing importance, We are continually 
warning our readers that it is out of our power to 
give these replies until after a considerable interval. 


CABINET MAKER.—The cannon is loaded and gun- 
powder laid in a groove communicating with the 
touchhole. A burning-glass is so arranged that the 
sun's rays are focussed on to the powder at noon. 
‘The heat thus obtained ignites the powder, and off 
goes the gun. 


PH. P.—1, The Bishop of London's address is Fulham 
Palace, 8.W., but we do not think that his grace 
sells “sheets of coloured models, etc.” On the con- 
trary. we should rather fancy that he did not! 
: as Canoe, and Boatbuilding’’ was in Nos. 183 

0 191. 


CaHor DE Lron.—Jacquard was the inventor of the 
loom named after him. Surely you have seen the 
arrangement of perforated cards and pins which 
automatically guides the shuttles ! 


MustcrAN.—The fault is obvious. Your flute is not 
i-tight. ‘Try oil instead of water. 


CB, A.—You have reefed your sail the wrong end up. 
The reef points are tied under the bottom edge of the 
gail, not the boom. “Friend,” said John 
Hunter, “you suffer from insufficient observing 
power!” itis a fore-and-aft sail. 


| W.C. Hvtse and Perrer.—Chatto and Windus pub 
lish a book on Tavern Signs, The subject is not in 
our line. Most of the signs are armorial bearings. 
It is, however, a mistake to suppose that signs are 
peculiar to taverns. All shops had signs till within 
the last century. There was nothing more ridiculous 
in buying your stockings at the Golden Fleece, kept 
by Benjamin Bee, than in getting them to-day of 
Mesars. Humpty, Dumpty, and Co., who consist of 
neither Humpty, nor Dumpty, nor Co., but of plain 
Didymus Dee, who “trades under” that old-estab- 
lished title. P 


HockeY.—To oblige F. G. 8. and others, will one of the 
Hockey Clubs send us a printed copy of their rules? 


G_W. Davip.—Get Laxton’s “ Price 
Book” through any bookseller. It will 
give you all particulars as to timber 
marks, etc. 


IN THE DARK Coieming bam call at 
the Institute and inquire. Why work 
“in the dark” at“home when you can 
attend a science class and see? 


YounG CuvBB and Others.—The sub- 
ject is much too important to be dis- 
missed in an article. Get a cheap 
manual of Geology, and study it. 
Leave off collecting until you can 
name. If you do not know the value 
of what you take from the quarries, 
better leave the fossils for those that 
do. If you are in doubt as to the 
determination of any fossil you find, 
take it to the museum ; the officials 
there will be unly too glad to help you, 
no matter how small a boy you may be. 
Never put a specimen away until you 
have made yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its history and deriva- 
tion. There is no greater fogto science 
than the omnivorous curiosity-hunter 
who takes everything and knows 
nothing. ’ 

G. F. OFIELD.—But others say it is the 
best story in the volume, and yours is 
the only letter on your side! We 
must cater for all tastes, and the stories 
running at the same time must differ 
in kind. You have evidently missed 
the point of the satire. 


SANDY.—Glasgow, municipal and subur- 
ban, in 1881 had 674,095 inhabitants, 
Edinburgh 236,002, Dundee 140,239, 
Aberdeen 105,189, Paisley 55,638, and 
Greenock 66,704. ‘These were the only 
pa towns with over 40,000 inhabi- 

ints. 


C. Humpurirs, M. H. W., and Others. 
e previous answers. Before wasting 
stamps in forwarding us your sugges- 
tions, it would be well to get our in- 
dexes, or ascertain in some way what 
has already been done, 


Liver and TURNAT.—1. The lowest fare to New York 
is now £3 See the advertisement of any 
daily newspap A proportion of the fare is ol 
course for food, and as the time spent on the passage 
is reduced the cost of feeding the passen; becomes 

less, 2, From New York to Queenstown is about 2,700 
miles, but the distance traversed d ds on. the 
ship's course, which is modified by wind and weather 
3. In one of her recent runs the Alaska complete! 
the distance in seven days three hours thirty-six 
minutes. The first day she ran 304 miles, the next 
410, then 393, 410, 355, 399, 395, and 232. This is at 
the'rate of about 400 miles per day. 

L, T. P.—Vermilion is mercuric sulphide, and consists 
of 200 parts by weight of quicksilver to 32 parts of 
sulphur. The ore is cinnabar. 

A. J. Rogers.—Clean the paint by washing it with 
warm water to which a little spirits of ammonia has 
been added. If for white paint add a little whiting. 
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‘TWICE BOUGHT. 
ATALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


By R. M. Batianryne, 
Author of “The Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles 
with the Sea,” etc 


CHAPTER XX. 


0 account for the sudden appearance of 
Gashford, as told in our last chapter, 
itisnecessary to explain that two maraud- 
ing Indians chanced to pay Pine Tree 
Diggings a visit one night almost imme- 
diately after the unsuccessful attack made 
byStalker and hismen. The savages were 
more successful than the white robbers 
had been. They managed 
to carry off a considerable 
qantity of gold without 
being discovered, and Gash- 
ford, erroneously attributing 
their depredations toasecond 


“Over the two Giants went. 
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visit from Stalker, was so enraged that he | fight was over, they were found grasping 


resolved to pursue and utterly root out the 
robber-band. Volunteers were not want- 
ing. Fifty stout young fellows offered 
their services, and at the head of these 
Gashford set out for the Sawback Moun- 
tains, which were known to be the retreat 
of the bandits. An Indian, who knew the 
region well, and had once been ill-treated 
by Stalker, became a willing guide. 

He led the gold-diggers to the robbers’ 
retreat, and there, learning from a brother | 
savage that the robber-chief and his men | 
had gone off to hunt up Paul Bevan in the 
region that belonged to Unaco, he led his 
party by a short cut over the mountains, , 
and chanced to come on the scene of action | 
at the critical moment when Unaco and ' 
his party were about to attack the robbers. | 
Ignorant of who the parties were that con- | 
tended, yet feeling Pretty sure that the | 
men he sought for probably formed one of 
them, he formed the somewhat hazardous 
determination, personally and alone, to! 
join the rush of the assailants, under cover 
of the darkness; telling his lieutenant, 
Crossby, to await his return, or to bring on 
his men at the run if they should hear his 
well-known signal. 

On joining the attacking party without 
having been observed—or, rather, having 
been taken for one of the band in the un- 
certain light—he recognised Westly’s and 
Flinders’s voices at once, and thus it was 
that he suddenly gave his unasked advice 
on the subject then under discussion. 

But Stalker’s bold spirit settled the 
question for them in an unexpected 
manner. Perceiving at once that he had 
been led into a trap, he felt that his only 
chance lay in decisive and rapid action. 


**Men,” he said to those who crowded | 
round him in the centre of the thicket | 
which formed their encampment, ‘‘ we've | 


bin caught. Our only chance lies in a 
bold rush and then scatter. Are you 
ready?” 

«Ready ! ” responded nearly every man. 
Those who might have been unwilling 
were silent, for they knew that objection 
would be useless. ‘Come on, then, an’ 
give them a screech when ye burst. out!” 

Like an avalanche of demons the robber- 
band rushed down the slope and crashed 
into their foes, and a yell that might well 
have been born of the regions below rang 
from cliff to cliff, but the Indians were not 
daunted. Taken by surprise, however, 
many of them were overturned in the rush, 
when high above the din arose the bass 
roar of Gashford. - 

Crossby heard the si; 
men down to the scene 
run. But the robbers were too quick for 
them ; most of them were already scatter- 
ing far and wide through the wilderness. 


Only one group had been checked, and, | 
that | 


strange to say, that was the Party 
happened to cluster round and rusl 
their chief. 7 
But the reason was clear enough, for that 
section of the foe had been met by Maho- 
gany Drake, Bevan, Westly, Brixton, 
Flinders, and the rest, while Gashford at 
last met his match in the person of the 
gigantic Stalker. But they did not meet 
on equal terms, for the robber’s wounded 
arm was almost useless. Still, with the 
other arm he fired a shot at the huge 
digger, missed, and, flinging the weapon 
at his head, grappled with him. There 
was a low precipice or rocky ledge, about 
fifteen feet high, close to them. Over this 
the two giants went after a brief but 
furious struggle, and here, after the short 


with 


each other by their throats and in a state 
of insensibility. 

Only two other prisoners were taken 
besides Stalker—one by Bevan, the other 
by Flinders. But these were known by 
Drake to be poor wretches who had only 
joined the band a few weeks before, and as 
they protested that they had been captured 
and forced to join, they were set free. 

‘* You see, it’s of no manner 0’ use hangin’ 
the wretched critters,” observed Drake to 
Bevan, confidentially, when they were re- 
turning to the Indian village the following 
morning. 
All that we wanted was to break up the 
band and captur’ the chief, which, bein’ 
done, it would be a shame to shed blood 
uselessly.”” 

« But we must hang Stalker,” said little 
Tolly, who had taken part in the attack, 
and whose sense of justice, it seems, would 


' have been violated if the leader of the band 


had been spared. 

“Tm inclined to think he won’t want 
hangin’, Tolly,” replied Drake, gravely. 
“That tumble didn’t improve his wounded 
arm, for Gashford fell a-top of him.” 

The trapper’s fear was justified. When 
Stalker was carried into the Indian village 
and examined by Fred Westly, it was 
found that, besides other injuries, two of 
his ribs had been broken, and he was al- 
ready in high fever. 

Betty Bevan, whose sympathy with all 
sufferers was strong, volunteered to nurse 
him, and, as she was unquestionably the 
best nurse in the place, her services were 
accepted. Thus it came about that the 
robber-chief and the Rose of Oregon were 
for a time brought into close companion- 


ship. 
On the morning after their return to 


“It would do them no good. ; 


“What could I say, father, except tell 
him the old, old story of Jesus and His 
love; that He came to seek and to save the 
lost, even the chief of sinners ?” 

“An’ how did he take it?” inquired 
Paul, with a grave, almost an anxious 
look. 

“At first he would not listen, but when 
I began to read the Word to him, and then 
tried to explain what seemed suitable to 
hin, he got up on his unhurt elbow and 
looked at me with such a peculiar and in- 
tense look that I felt almost alarmed and 
was forced to stop. Then he seemed to 
wander again in his mind, for he said such 
a strange thing.” 

“ What was that, Betty?” 

“He said I was like his mother.” 

“Well, lass, he wasn’t far wrong, for 
you are uncommon’ like her.” 

“Did you know his mother, then ?” 

“Ay, Betty, I knowed her well, an’ a 
fine, good-lookin’ woman she was, wi’ 2 
kindly, religious soul, just like yours. She 
was a’most heartbroken about herson, who 
was always wild, but she had a strong 
power over him, for he was very fond o1 
her, and I’ve no doubt that your readin’ 
the Bible an’ telling him about Christ 
brought back old times to his mind.” 

“But if his mother was so good and 
taught him so carefully, and, as I doubt 
not, prayed often and earnestly for him, 
how was it that he fell into such awful 
ways?” asked Betty. 

“It was the old, old story, lass, on the 
other side o’ the question—drink and bad 
companions—and—and J was one of 
them.” 

“You, father, the companion of a burglar 
and highway robber ?” 

‘* Well, he wasn’t Fhe that at the time, 
though both him and me was bad enough. 


the Indian village, Paul Bevan and Betty | It was my refusin’ to jine him in some of 
| sauntered away towards the lake. The | his jobs that made a coolness between us, 
Rose had been with Stalker the latter part | an’ when his mother died I gave him some 
of the night, and after breakfast had said ! trouble about money matters, which turned 
she would take a stroll to let the fresh air ‘him into my bitterest foe. He vowed he 
blow sleepiness away. Paul had offered to ' would take my life, and as he was one o’ 
go with her. ‘ those chaps that when they say they'll do 

‘‘ Well, Betty, lass, what think ye of this! a thing are sure to do it, I thought it 


al and led his ! 
battle at a rapid | 


robber-chief, now you’ve seen somethin’ 
of him at close quarters?” asked Paul, as 
they reached the margin of the lake. 


“I have scarcely seen him in his right | 


mind, father, for he has been wandering a 
little at times during the night; and, oh! 
you cannot think what terrible things he 
has been talking about.” 

“ Has he?” said Paul, glancing at Betty 
with sudden earnestness. ‘‘ What did he 
speak about ?” : 

‘*T can scarcely tell you, for at times he 


i mixed up his ideas so that I could not 
; understand him, but I fear he has led a 
| very bad life and done many wicked things 
in your name, too, pretty | 


He Brought 
often, and seemed. to confuse you wit! 
himself, putting on you the blame of 


deeds which just a minute before he had ; 


confessed he had himself done.” 
“Ay, did he?” said Paul, with a u- 
liar expression and tone. ‘‘ Well, he’ 


warn’t far wrong, for I have helped him 
sometimes.” 

“Father!” exclaimed Betty, with a 
shocked look—'t but you misunderstand. 
He spoke of such things as burglary and 
highway robbery, and you could never 
have helped him in deeds of that kind.” 

“‘Oh ! he spoke of such things as these, 
did he?” returned Paul. ‘ Well, yes, he’s 
bin_up to a deal of mischief in his day. 
And what did you say to him, lass? Did 
you try to quiet him?” 


| best to bid adieu to old England, espe- 
' cially as I was wanted at the time by the 
| police.” 

Poor Rose of Oregon! The shock to her 
feelings was terrible, for, although she had 
always suspected from some traits in his 
character ‘thet her father had led a wild 
| life, it had never entered her imagination 

that he was an outlaw. For some time 
_ she remained silent with her face in her 
) hands, quite unable to collect her thoughts 
‘or decide what to say, for whatever her 
‘father might have been in the past he had 
‘been invariably kind to her; and, more- 
| over, had given very earnest heed to the 
loving words which she often spoke when 
urging him to come to the Saviour. At 
\ last she looked up quickly. 

“Father,” she said, ‘I will nurse this 
| man with more anxious care and interest, 
| for his mother's sake.” 

‘‘ You may do it, dear lass, for his own 
‘ gake,” returned Paul, impressively, ‘for 
he is your own brother.” 

‘My brother!” gasped Betty. ‘ Why, 
what do you mean, father? Surely you 


are jesting |” 

“Very far from jesting, lass. Stalker is 
your brother Edwin, whom you haven't 
seen since you was asmall girl and you 
thought was dead. But, come, as the cat 's 
out o’ the bag at last I may as well make 
a clean breast of it. Sit down here on the 
bank, Betty, and listen.” 
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The poor girl obeyed almost mechani- 
cally, for she was well-nigh stunned by the 
unexpeeted news which Paul had given 
her, and of which, from her knowledge of 
her father’s character, she could not doubt 
the'truth. : 

“Then Stalker—Edwin—must be your 
own son!” she said, looking at Paul ear- 
nestly, | 

cs Ray, he’s not my son, no more than 
you are my daughter. Forgive me, Betty. 
I've deceived you throughout, but I did it 
with @ good intention. You see, if I hadn’t 
passed myself off as your father, I’d never 

ave bin able to git ye out o’ the boardin’- 

school where ye was putt. But I did it for 
the-best, Betty, I did it for the best; an’ 
all to benefit your poor mother an’ you. 
This is how it was.” 

He paused, as if endeavouring to recall 
the past, and Betty sat with her hands 
dasped, gazing in Paul’s face like a fasci- 
tated creature, unable te speak or move. 

“You see, Betty,” he resumed, ‘‘ your 
real father was a doctor in the army, an’ 
I'm sorry to have to add, he was a bad 
man—so bad that he went and deserted 
your mother soon after you was born. I 
nsither think that your brother Edwin must 
have got his wickedness from him, just as 
you got your goodness from your mother; 
but I’ve bin told that your father became a 
better man before he died, an’I can well 
believe it, wi’ such a woman as your mother 
ptayin’ for him every day as long as he 
lived. Well, when you was about six, your 
brother Edwin, who was then about twenty, 
had got so bad in his ways, an’ used to 
kick up sitch shindies in: the house, an’ 
swore so terrible, that your mother made 
up her mind to send you to a boardin’- 
school, to keep you out o’ barm’s way, 
though it nigh broke her heart; for you 
fia to be the only comfort she had in 

fe, ' a 


“About that time I was goin’ a good 
deat about ‘the ‘house, ‘bein’, as I’ve said, a 
chum ‘o’ your:brother. But he was goin’ 
too fast for me, and that made me split 
whit hin, “I ttted at‘ first to make him 
hold in a bit; but what was the use of a 
black’shedp lite me tryin’ to make a white 
sheop o' Aim # The thing: was so absord 
thit he langhdd at it; indeed, we both 
fnghed ‘at it. Your mother was at that 
tim’ tery poorly off--made # miserable 
livin’ ‘by dresemakin’. Indeed, she’d have 


‘bin half iherved ff I hadn't given her a’ 


helpin' hand: ina small way now an’ then. 
She'Wnis, very gratefal, and very friendly 
wi ne, for I was very fond of her, and she 
know'd that, bad as I was, I tried to 
tettrain her sbn’ to some extent. So she 
‘old me abont her wish to git you well out 
°thohonse, an’ axed:the if I’d go an’ put 
you'ia a school down at Brighton, which 
she Inow’d was a good an’ e cheap one. 
“Of course I said I would, for, you see, 


the poor thing was that hard worked that ' 


she couldn't git away from her stitch~ 
stitchin’ not even for an ‘hour, much less 


Sday” ‘When I got down to the school, | 


eh goin! up to‘ the door it’ came into 
ny head that it would ‘be better that: the 
People shotiid know you “vas well looked 
after, 80 says I to You, quite sudden, 
» temenmiber you're to call me father 
When you speak’ about ‘me.’ 
Jour great blue eyes’ to my face, dear lass, 
vhen'E said that, with a puzzled look. 

‘ar far away in other country,’ says you. 
‘That's true,’ says I, ‘but I've come 
home from the other country, you see, so 
don't you:forget tacall me father.’ 


You turned | 


“Me sought mamma say father was | 


“«¢Vewy well, fadder,’ says you, in your 
own sweet way, for you was always a bid- 
dable child, an’ aid what you was told 
without axin’ questions. 

‘Well, when I'd putt you in the school 
an’ paid the first quarter in advance, an’ 
told ‘em that the correspondence would be 
done chiefly through your mother, I went 
back to London, puzzlin’ my mind all the 
way what I’d say to your mother for what 
T'd done. Once it came into my head I 
would ax her to marry me—for she was 8 
widow by that time— an’ so make the 
deception true. 
notion a-one side, for I know’d I might as 
| well ax an angel to come down from hea- 
ven an’ dwell wi’ me in a backwoods shanty 
—but, after all,” said Paul, with a quiet 
laugh, ‘I did get an angel to dwell wi’ 
me in a backwoods shanty when I got you, 
Betty! Howsever, as things turned out I 
was saved the trouble of explainin’. 

“When I got back I found your mother 
in a great state of excitement. She’d just 
got a letter from the West Indies, tellin’ 
her that a distant relation had died an’ left 
her a small fortin! People’s notions about 
the size o’ fortins differs. Enough an’ to 
spare is oceans o’ wealth to some. Thou- 
sands o’ pounds is poverty to others. 
She’d only just got the letter, an’ was so 
taken up about it that she couldn’t help 
showin’ if to me. 

“«Now,’ says I, ‘Mrs. Buxley ’—that 
was her name, an’ your real name too, 
Betty—says I, ‘make your will right off, 
an’ putt it away safe, leavin’ every rap o’ 
that fortin to Betty, for you may depend 
on’t if Edwin gits wind o’ this he’ll worm 
it out o’ you, by hook or by crook—you 
‘know he will—and go straight to the dogs 
at full i gallop. 

‘«* What!’ says she, ‘an’ leave nothin’ 
to my boy?—my poor boy, for whom I 
have never ceased to pray! He may re- 
pent, you know—he will repent, I feel sure 
of it—and then he will find that his mother 
left him nothing, though God had sent her 
a fortune.’ : 

“*Oh! as to that,’ says I, ‘make your 
mind easy. If Edwin does repent an’ turn 
| to honest ways hé’s got talents and go 
| enough to make his way in the world with- 
out help; but you can leave him what you 
like, you know, only make sure that you 
"leave the bulk of it to Betty.’ 

; - ‘This seemed to strike her as a plan 
| that would do, for she was silent for some 
time, and: then, suddenly makin’ up her 
mind, she said, ‘I’ll-.go and ask God's 
‘help in this. matter, an’ then’ see about 
: gettin’ a lawyer—for I suppose a thing o’ 
' this sort can’t be done without one.” 
| *“**Nd, mum,’ ‘says I, ‘it can’t. You 
‘may, if you choose, make a muddle of it 
without a lawyer, but you can’t do it right 
without one.” iS 

7 4**Can you recommend one tome?’ says 
she. he 

' 5°T was: greatly tickled at the notion o’ 
the likes o’ me bein’ axed to recommend 
a lawyer. ‘It’ was:so like your mother’s 
} innocence and trustfalness. Howsever, 
\-she’d come to the right shop, as it hap- 
pened, for I: did know s honest lawyer! 
‘Yes, Betty, from the way the world speaks, 
an’ what's often putt in books, you'd fancy 
there warn’t such’n a thing to be found on 
’arth. But that’s all bam, Betty. Least- 
wise’ I ‘know’d- one honest firm. ‘ Yes, 
Mrs, Buxley,’ says I, ‘ there’s a firm o’ the 
name o’ Truefoot, Tickle, and Badger in 
the City, who can do a’most anything 
that’s \ possible toman. But you'll have to 
look , for if Edwin comes home an’ 


But I quickly putt that | 


diskivers what’s doin’, it’s all up with the 
fortin an’ Betty.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, your 
mother went to the lawyer’s an’ had her 
will made, leavin’ a good lump of a sum 
to your brother, but the most of the fortin 
to you. By the advice o’ Truefoot, Tickle, 
and Badger, she made it so that you 
shouldn’t touch the money till you come 
to be twenty-one, ‘for,’ says she, ‘ there’s 
no sayin’ what bad men will be runnin’ 
after the poor thing an’ deceivin’ her for 
the sake of her money before she is ‘of an 
age to look after herself.’ ‘Yes,’ thought 
I, ‘an’ there’s no sayin’ what bad men ’ll 
be runnin’ after the poor thing an’ de- 
ceivin’ of her for the sake of her money 
after she’s of an age to look after herself,’ 
but I didn’t say that out, for your mother 
was excited enough and over-anxious about 
things, I could see that. 

“Well, when the will was made out all 
right she took it out of her chest one night 
an’ read it all over to me. I could see it 
was shipshape, though I couldn’t read a 
word of its crabbed letters myself. 

“«*Now Mrs. Buxley,’ says I, ‘where are 
you goin’ to keep that dockiment ?’ 

‘“«*Tn my chest,’ says she. 

“‘© Won't be safe there,’ says I, for I 
knowed her forgivin’ and confidin’ natur’ 
too well, an’ that she’d never be able to 
keep it from your brother; but, before I 
could say more, there was a tremendous 
knockin’ wi’ a stick at the front door. 
Your poor mother turned pale—she know’d 
the sound too well. ‘That’s Edwin,’ she 
says, jumpin’ up an’ runnin’ to open the 
door, forge i & all about the will, so I 
quietly folded it up an’ shoved it in my 
pocket. 

“When Edwin was comin’ upstairs I 
know’d he was very drunk and savage by 
the way he was goin’ on, an’ when he 
came into the room an’ saw me he gave & 
yell of rage. ‘Didn’t I tell you never to 
show your face here again?’ says he. 
‘Just so,’ says I, ‘ but, not bein’ subjcc’ to 
your orders, d’ye see, I am here again.’ 

“‘Wi’ that he swore a terrible oath an’ 
rushed at me, but he trip over a foot- 
stool and fell flat on the floor. Before he 
could recover himself I made mysclf scarce 
an’ went home. : 

‘“Next mornin’, when I'd just’ finished 
breakfast, a thunderin’ rap came ‘to the 
door.. I know'd it well enough. ‘Now 
look out for squalls,’ said I to myself, as © 
I went an’ opened it. Edwin jumped in, - 
banged the door to, an’ locked it. P 
- **You’ve no occasion-to do that,’ says ° 
I, ‘for I don’t expect no friends—not even 
bobbies.’ 

' “*You double-faced villain!’ says he; 
‘you've bin robbin’ my mother !’ 

*<*Come, come,’ says I, ‘civility, you , 
know, between pals. ‘What have I done ' 
to your mother?’ : ; 

“ ¢ You needn’t try to deceive me, Paul,’ 
says he, tryin’ to keep his: temper down. . 
‘Mother’s bin took bad, wi’ over-excite- 
ment the doctor says,an’ she’s told me all 
about the fortin an’ the will, on’ where 
Betty is down at Brighton.’ “ : 

«* My Betty at Brighton!’ says I—pre- 
tendin’ great suzprise, for I had a darter at 
that time whom I had called after your 
mother, for that was her name too—but 
she’s dead, poor thing !—she was dyin’ in 
hospital at the very time we was speakin’, 
though I didn’t know at the time that her 
end was so near— ‘ my Betty at Brighton ! 
Why, she’s in hospital. Bin there for some 
weeks,’ , 

“«¢T don’t mean your brat, but my sister,’ 
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says Edwin, quite fierce. ‘Where have 


‘you put her? What’s the name of the 
school? What have you done wi’ the 
will ?” 


“You'd better ax your mother,’ says I. 
‘It’s likely that she knows the partiklers 
better nor me.’ 

‘*He lost patience altogether at this, 
an’ sprang at me like a tiger. But I was 
ready for him. We had a regular set-to 
then an’ there. By good luck there was 
no weapons of any kind in the room, not 
even a table knife, for I'd had to pawn 
a’most everything to pay my rent, and the 
clasp-knife I'd eat my breakfast with was 
in my pocket. But we was both handy 
with our fists. We kep’ at it for about 
half an hour. Smashed all the furniture, 
an’ would have smashed the winders too, 
but there was only one, an’ it was a sky- 
light. In the middle of it the door was 
burst open, an’ in rushed half a dozen 
bobbies, who put a stop to it at once. 

«<< We're only havin’ a friendly bout wi’ 
the gloves,’ says I, smilin’ quite sweet. 


««¢T don’t see no gloves,’ says the man 
as held me. 

“<«That’s true,’ says I, lookin’ at my 
hands. 
rolled up the chimbly.’ 

‘**Hallo! Edwin Buxley!’ said the 
sargeant, lookin’ earnestly at your brother ; 
‘why you've bin wanted for some time. 
Here, Joe! the bracelets.’ 

‘In half a minute he was marched off. 
‘Tl have your blood, Paul, for this,’ he 
said, bitterly, looking back as he went out. 

“As I wasn’t ‘wanted’ just then, I 
went straight off to see your mother, to 
find out how much she had told to Edwin, 
for from what he had said I feared she 
must have told all. I was anxious, also, 
to see if she'd bin really ill, When I got 
to the house I met a nurse who said she 
was dyin’ an’ would hardly let me in; till 
I got her persuaded I was an intimate 
friend. On reachin’ the bedroom I saw 
by the looks o’ two women who were 
standin’ there that it was serious. And so 


it was, for there lay your poor mother, as 


‘They must have dropped off an’; 


pale as death; her eyes closed and her 
ips white; but there was a sweet con— 
tented smile on her face and her thin. 
hands clasped her well-worn Bible to her 
breast.” 1 

Paul Bevan stopped, for the poor girl. 
had burst into tears. Fora time he was 
silent and laid his heavy hand gently ow 
her shoulder. 

“I did not ventur’ to speak to her,” ke 
continued, ‘‘ an’ indeed it would have beer 
of no use, for she was past hearin’. A few 
minutes later and her gentle spirit went 
up to God. 

“T had no time now to waste, for I 
knew that your brother would give in- 
formation that might be bad for me, so I 
asked the nurse to write down, while LE 
repeated it, the lawyer’s address. 

“«Now,’ says I, ‘go there an’ tell ‘em 
what's took place. It’ll be the better for 
yourself if you do.’ An’ then I went 
straight off to Brighton.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CHUMS: 


RANT had intended spending a good 
part of the day with his old chum, 
but the fact that he had to row in the 
single sculls for the school under the 
coaching of Messiter, threw him neces- 
sarily a good deal into the company of his 
trainer. The latter, with his ally Drake, 
had no intention of letting him slip out of 
their reach till they had to some extent 
recouped themselves for their losses of the 
previous day, and as they knew Grant to 
have plenty of ready-money, he was too 
valuable a bird to be allowed to get away 
without plucking. Besides this, Messiter 
had a much deeper plan in his head. He 
was the secret opponent of the monitors as 
a body: masters had not half the oppor- 
tunities of discovering his doings that 
monitors had, and he determined to bring 
them into dislike during the day if pos- 
sible. So good a chance would not occur 
again. 

However, when Grant was in the dress- 
ing-room Field and Caterham came in. 
They were not too well pleased to see 
Drake as well as Messiter in the room, as 
Drake bore a worse character than Messi- 
ter, though without deserving it. To be 
seen much in Drake’s company stamped a 
boy at once. 

“You must do your best for the school 
to-day,” said Caterham to Grant as he 
entered. ‘‘ We've had one licking, worse 
luck, and if we get another we had better 
burn our boats and play tee-to-tum.” 

“If you get the bank I shouldn’t spurt 
at the start quite so much as you did 
yesterday,” said Field; ‘time enough for 
that when the other fellow is crossing.” 

“‘That’s the kind of advice which is 
usually left to a man’s coach,” said Drake. 

“I don’t want to make any reflection on 
Messiter’s coaching,” replied Field, ‘‘ only 
that’s how it struck me.” 

‘* He won, at any rate,” said Drake, but 
this outrageously misleading defence of 
Messiter was too much for Caterham. 

“‘T never heard such bosh in my life,” 


‘he said, sharply. 
, but it was in spite of his coach, and you 
| know that as well as I do.” 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 
By Paci Biake. 
CHAPTER XVI.—SCHOOL VERSUS VILLAGE. 


“‘Grant won, I know, 


“Oh, come, don’t you fellows quarrel,” 
said Grant, ‘‘ we’re all on the same side 
now, anyhow.” 

“TI betted on my man yesterday,” said 
Messiter, ‘‘ and that’s the best proof I can 
give that I did my best to make him win. 
And I’m Teady to back him now if either 
of you two will give me two to one.” 

“Thanks,” replied Caterham, ‘‘ but I 
don’t mean to bet this regatta, and 
*twould be a jolly good job for a good 
many if you diane” And he and Field 
walked out of the dressing-room, leaving 
the others to make what they liked of it. 

‘*How moral we’re grown!” remarked 
Drake, when they were out of hearing; 
“IT suppose he won &, pooketfal yesterday 
and doesn’t mean to risk it to-day.” 

“‘Confound those monitors,” muttered 
Messiter, ‘‘they think they’re going to 
have their way in everything, but they’re 
mistaken. I should like to catch one of 
them reporting me.” 

It was time to be meving, so Grant 
wound his scarf round his neck and walked 
out, angry with himself for listening to 
this conversation without taking his old 
chum’s side. But it is very difficult to be- 
lieve that your trainer has been playing 
you false; to a boy of Grant’s tempera- 
ment it is almost impossible. 

‘Field has pitched you over for Cater- 
ham,” said Messiter, in a careless tone, as 
they strolled down the path. ‘‘They’re 
| as thick as thieves now, never apart. I 
suppose he thinks I’m contaminating you 
and rendering you unfit for his society.” 

“IT believe Field’s very sore that he 
didn’t win yesterday,” said Drake, ‘‘ and 
that’s what makes him so wild with us.” 

‘Never mind about Field,” interrupted 
Grant, ‘‘ he’s a very jolly fellow, though 
you don’t think so.” 

“Mark my words,” said Messiter, 
solemnly, ‘‘if he doesn’t pay you out in 


some way for beating him yesterday, cal! 
me the biggest fool that ever breathed.” 

Grant laughed, yet not so easily as he 
would have done at such a prophecy a few 
weeks ago. But Messiter's remark and 
everything else were forgotten when he 
stepped into his boat and felt that the eyes 
of the crowd were on him, and that on him 
depended the honour of the school. He 
wished then that Field were in his place, 
but it was no use thinking about that now, 
so he laid his sculls back, felt that his feet 
were well in the straps, and waited for 
the signal. 

It was no use to-day to attempt coach- 
ing from the crowded bank, so Messiter 
had to content himself with instructions 
before the start. It would have confirmed 
Caterham’s suspicions had he heard the 
advice given to Grant as he step into 
the kif, “You've got the bank; don’t 

urt till you see the other fellow crossing. 
Then do all you know and keep him in the 
middle of the stream. If he fouls you 
it’s all right.” 

This advice accorded with Grant's own 
views, and he willingly adopted it. It was 
difficult to restrain himself from pulling 
his hardest amidst the excited shouts of the 
multitude, but he mana; to do so, and 
heard without any feeling of anger the 
jeers of those who saw that he was not 
putting out his full strength. The result 
showed the wisdom of the advice which he 
followed—he came in a winner by half a 
length, thus redeeming to some extent the 
reputation of the school. 

Amidst cheers that were enough to split 
his head open, he was carried back to the 
boathouse and deposited in the dressing- 
room. There Messiter took possession of 
him, and allowed no one but Drake inside 
whilst he sponged and clothed his man. 
Then, taking his arm, he marched him out 
amongst the crowd, and a good deal of re- 
flected glory fell on the trainer of the boy 
who had secured victory for the school. 

The remainder of the races did not pre- 
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‘eent any particular features of interest. 
The village boys, who went to the school 
which might claim on food. grounds to be 
the actual successor of the original grammar 
school, utterly failed to rae a fight of iH 
against the young men o: e village, an 
ere? jeered. unmercifully as they pulled 
savagely along six or eight lengths in the 
rear, This did not improve their temper, 
andthe monitors had to interfere at the 
landing- place to prevent hostilities taking 
place between the ‘‘cads” and the lower 
school. 

“Shut up!” said Westb to a young- 
ster who had been advising the villagers to 
stick to punts for the future; ‘ they’ve 
done their best, and they couldn’t do 
more.” 

‘An’ if we've been licked by ’em so’ve 
you!” shouted the aggrieved stroke, ‘so 
zea ,needn’t think yourselves so mighty 

e. 

There was a roar of laughter at this from 
the spectators and villagers, which made 
the schoolboys feel very angry. ‘‘ You'd 
better keep your mouth shut, you young 
clodhopper !” exclaimed Messiter, who was 
atanding near, ‘‘or you'll get kicked into 
tthe river.” 

There was another yell at this, and 
Bannister, the tall monitor, whispered to 
Messiter, ‘‘ Don’t make a fool of yourself; 
get out of this, unless you want to get us 
all peppered with pebbles.” Messiter sul- 
kily ste into a boat and pulled away, 
whilst Bannister and Westbury boldly 
walked into the crowd, disregarding their 
remarks and chaff, and succeeded in pilot- 
ing the crew of village boys without acci- 
dent through the herd of the lower school 
which hung about. é 

Messiter let his boat drift back as soon 
as the monitors had disappeared. ‘‘ Did 
you ever see such a set of cowards?” he 
remarked to the boys who were standing 
around. ‘‘ Those monitors would swallow 
any amount of dirt to save their skin. If 
they had the pluck of a bluebottle they’d 
have headed a charge, and sent all those 
cheeky young cads into the river.” 

Most of the boys fully agreed with him, 
and looked round. so threateningly on the 
small villagers who were near that the 

latter decamped to seek their comrades. 
The opportunity was too good to be lost. 
Messiter gathered as many boys as he 
could, amongst them being Grant, Drake, 
and Gale, and, leading them a few yards 
away, proposed excitedly that they should 
form a league for suppressing any signs of 
“cheek” on the part of the cads, and thus 
aphold the superiority of the school. The 
Proposal was received with every sign of 
Welcome; every boy promised to obtain a 
Tecruit from amongst the others. Messiter 
was appointed captain. A signal was 
agreed upon, on hearing which every one 
‘was to run to the spot from which it pro- 
ceeded, and the little meeting dispersed, to 
teet again in half an hour with the recruits 
for fresh instructions. All were pled; 
to secrecy, as they well knew that what 
they were doing was against the express 
Wish of the Doctor. But what of that? 
Wasn't this regatta day ? 


CHAPTER XVII.—SCHOOL VERSUS MONITORS. 


aes monitors, strolling about the bank 
and giving assistance to the stewards, 
hed no idea that almost within hearing 

ere was a dangerous conspiracy being 
hatched. But they were almost the only 
boys who were ignorant of the existence 
ot Messiter’s army, for the members had 


worked well to gain recruits and had been 
fairly successful. A good many joined out 
of pure fun and love of a row ; some because 
they liked the idea of ‘taking it out of 
the cads ;” some because they saw that the 
monitors would be helpless, and they 
hated monitors; some because they were 
sore with the defeat the school had sus- 
tained and wanted revenge in some form. 
Altogether there were nearly eighty boys 
who promised their assistance, and the 
numbers could have been easily increased 
if they had taken more trouble. But 
eighty was plenty. As it was it was im- 
possible to gather so many together with- 
out creating suspicion, so Measiter asked 
Drake to take half of them to another ren- 
dezvous and give them their instructions. 
These were simple, for without a chance 
of 8 single drill Messiter saw it was useless 
to attempt much organisation. His object 
being primarily to place the school in 
opposition to the monitors, and secon- 
darily to chastise the insolence of the 
villagers, he arranged his plan accord- 


ingly. When a sharp double whistle was 
heard, every one was to assemble, if possi- 
ble without creating suspicion of its being 


a signal; if any monitor came up he was 
to be disregarded, or if he attempted to 
interfere he was to be hustled away. 
Even if the whole body came down it was 
to make no difference; but if a master 
approached the scouts were to give one 
long whistle and then every one might 
escape as he pleased. 

“ And mind everybody,” Messiter ended 
with, ‘‘don’t let the monitors interfere; 
it’s no business of theirs, and if they won't 
uphold the honour of the school, we 
must.” 

The love of mischief and fun which 
animated Stimpson and Burt would pro- 
bably have induced them to join the army 
had any others but Messiter and Drake 
been the leaders. As it was they held 
aloof, but determined to be present when 
the row began, though they did not know 
the signal. 

The last race was over, and every one 
vue from the river to the fields behind 

em. 

‘‘ What on earth are those fellows doing 
over there?” exclaimed Field, as he caught 
sight of about forty boys a little distance 
off. ‘Is anything going on?” 

But as he spoke the gathering dispersed 
in all directions. 

‘‘There’s Grant,” said Caterham, “ask 
him what the fun was.” 

Field shouted to him, but he did not 
seem to hear at first. However, on a 
second trial he turned and came near. 

‘What was going on over there a couple 
of minutes ago? Any fun?” 

‘No, nothing in particular.” 

‘“‘ What are you going to do now? Will 
you come for a stroll with us till the fun 
of the fair begins and the living skeleton 
holds his levee ?” 

“Thanks, I’ve promised to meet some 
fellows down by the bridge.” 

“Al right, see you about somewhere 
later on, then.” 

*‘Oh, yes, sure to see you then.” 

Grant walked away, evidently relieved to 
get out of questioning distance. He had 
seemed most uneasy the whole time of the 
conversation. 

= cemeting 6 up,” said Caterham, de- 
cidedly,‘‘ and I’m sorry to see that Grant’s 
in it ppparently. There were a very shady 
lot of boys down in that corner. It strikes 
me we had better look up Bannister and 
Westbury and a few more.” 


‘What do you anticipate ?” 

“Don’t know, that’s the worst of it. 
Ha! there’s young Burt, and Stimpson 
just by him.” 

He motioned to the youngsters, who 
came running over. 

“Just see if you can find any of the 
monitors about, and if you can, ask them 
quietly to walk down past the boathouse. Do 
you youngsters know what is up? Well, 
never mind, I won't ask you to split, but 
take my advice and keep clear of it, what- 
ever it is.” 

“T'll stroll towards the bridge and see 
if I can meet any one,” said Field. “Tl 
be back at the boathouse in ten minutes.” 

“All right,” said Caterham, assenting 
against his judgment, for he knew that 
Field wanted to see Grant and give him a 
word of warning if he could not enlist him 
on the side of order. 

Field hurried away on his errand, an 
errand which did him honour. He had 
been a chum of Grant’s, and he felt that, 
close friends as they had been, he had no 
right to let him go to the bad, as he ap- 
parently was doing, because he had not 
acted generously or openly to himself. 

‘If he tells me that he wishes I wouldn’t 
bother myself about him, as he probably 
will, at all events I shall have done my 
duty. Those fellows are doing all they 
can to lead him astray; one at least shall 
try to keep him straight.” 

Not far from the bridge he caught sight 
of his old chum surrounded by a dozen 
boys, most of them of the lower school. 
He walked right up to him, pushing aside 
the youngsters who were in his way. 

“T want to speak to you half a minute, 
Grant.” 

“Won't by-and-by do? I’m just off to 
meet some fellows.” ue 

‘*No, I want you now.” 

He drew him away from the others. 
Gale followed as near as he dared, but 
alunk back when Field turned his head. 

‘«T say, old man,” said the elder boy, 
“T do wish you would throw over that lot 
and let them go their way without you. 
The school hasn’t been the same place to 
me since we left off being chums.” 

«You've got Caterham now,” said Grant, 
“he seems to supply my place pretty 
well.” 

“He's a very jolly fellow, but I don’t 
chum with him as I used with you, as you 
know. Come back with me now, and don’t 
get mixed up in this mischief that is brew- 
ing,” 


B : 

“I wish you wouldn’t bother yourself 
about me so much; you're older than I 
am, I know, and you're a monitor, but I 
don’t see that gives you any right to 
lecture me and treat me as if I were a 
child.” 

‘*You must have changed more than I 
thought if you can talk like that.” 

«You don’t seem to consider that when 
a fellow has done you several good turns 

ou're bound in honour to try and oblige 
im in return.” 

‘Honour ought never to lead one into 
doing wrong.” 

st o’s doing wrong? ’Pon my word, 
Field, you are taking a precious deal for 
granted. Look there, they want me over 

ere, and I must cut away.” 

Field_made no effort to stop him; it 
was evident his errand was a fruitless one. 
His attempt at peacemaking having failed, 
he determined to lose no more time, but 
rejoin Caterham and the other monitors as 
soon as possible. In five minutes he had 
caught up the former, and there were soor 
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half a dozen of them in close confabula- | 
tion behind one of the shows. ! 

“‘There’s mischief in the wind,” re- | 
marked Westbury; ‘‘ you can tell that by | 
the cheeky way in which the lower school } 
grin at us as they pass. What do you say ; 
to getting a few of the better fellows out 
of the Fifth to back us up ?” 

“Good idea,”’ said Bannister; ‘‘ say Cul- 
verwell, and Wilkinson, and Grant.” 


STANLEY 


“It’s no good asking Grant,” put in 
Field. ‘We might get the other two 
and a few more if you like.” 

A couple more monitors came in at this 
stage and soon after were joined by three 
more. 

“Come, we shall do now,” cried the 
burly Bannister, whose soul thirsted for 
the fray. ‘‘We ought to be able to make 
our way through anything.” \ 


O’GRAHAME: BOY 
A TALE OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


AND 


“Stones are the only things we need 
fear,” said Westbury. 

“* But this will be’a row with the school, 
not the village,” said Caterham, ‘‘so we 
need not fear that danger.” 

They stayed a few minutes more to 
arrange details, and then strolled out in 
couples ready for emergencies. The 
emergency was not long in coming. 

(To be continued.) 


MAN. 


Author of “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole,” “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE BATTLE ON IDA’S ISLE—ARRIVAL OF BOY GREEN AND FLIGHT OF THE MAKALALAS—BACK IN N’TOOBA'S LAND. 


T is no wonder that many African travel- ' 
lers doubt or even deny the existence, ' 
in the far interior of that Dark Continent, | 
of a race of warlike dwarfs. They are | 
seldom seen, for few have ventured to in- 
vade the dense and almost impenetrable | 
forest lands where they live, and some of | 
those who have done so have mistaken | 
them for members of the gorilla tribe. | 

And no wonder; the war tactics of these 
dwarfs approximate closely to the habits of | 
the wild beasts among which they dwell. | 
They never fight except at night, they 
seldom move abroad till after dark. They | 
eat to engorgement, and their meals are | 
often followed by long periods of sleep. 
They live in caves or holes in the earth, and 
sometimes in nests or small houses in the 
trevs. Their government is a republic, they 
have neither king nor laws; they are so- 
cialists, nihilists—they are precisely what 
the lowest factions of politicians of our own 
country, France, and Russia would fain 
reduce European society to; and it seems 
to me a pity that those said politicians do 
not emigrate and live among the dwarfs 
in the forest lands of the Dark Continent, 
where they would have everything pre- 
cisely as they wish it. 

Stanley’s band was composed of brave, 
resolute men, but it was not a numerous 
one, and hemmed in by thousands on 
thousands of those terrible dwarfs, it ap- 
peared all but certain that not a man 
would ever leave the forest alive. They 
encamped themselves, it is true; that was 
but changing open warfare for a state of 


few days. But one morning everybody ' 
was aroused before daylight by the beat- 
ing of tom-toms, and the war shouts of an 
approaching army. 

** Stand to gunsand spears,” cried Stan- | 
ley, ‘‘ here they come, the Makalala men. ; 
Let us sell our lives dearly, if die we 
must.” 

But here were no Makalala men, for the 
first to spring to the ramparts and jump 
into the camp was ’Mbooma, who had been 
missed for a few days. ! 

And the next to follow was N’tooba | 
himself—the king with the click. 

It would have done your heart good to 
have heard the shout with which the good 
king was welcomed. Black as he was, 
Stanley didn’t hesitate to press him in his 
arms. He was black, but the black 
couldn’t come off, you know. 

Stanley’s y was escorted to the 
banks of Lake Unga Noona by N’tooba’s 
soldiers. There a camp was forméd, the 
sick were seen to, and Stanley prepared 
his iron boat at once, and had her, 
launched, and manned, and armed. j 

The hill that was fired by Ida was still 
smouldering in places, but shouts were 
occasionally heard that told plainly enough 
that the savages had recommenced their 
attack, and war canoes were hieing here 
and there about the island. 

Those shouts and war cries were the 
sweetest music to Stanley’s ear that ever | 
he had listened to. They told him that, 
Ida and her father were still alive. He! 


shore, and their king a prisoner ; but with 
this island in their possession, this of 
Lambabeela’s forces had hoped to stand 
their ground until the enemy left the 
country. 

All this time, it must be remembered, 
Stanley knew nothing of the boy Green's 
share in the war, and nothing of the do- 
ings on the other side of the water. But 
M’booma, the clever Somali led, had come 
to the conclusion that the Makalala must 
be at war with some tribe, and the aseist- 
ance of that tribe he determined to solicit. 

As soon, therefore, as the boat ap- 
proached the island, he dropped quietly 
over the side, dived, and disappeared. 

“Look, Mite, lock!” cried Stanley, joy- 
fully, pointing to the highest rock on Ida's 
Isle. ‘‘ Yonder stands Ida herself, and 
her father. See, she waves her hand!” 

Stanley drew his sword and waved it 
aloft. 

“On, lads!” he cried; ‘‘ pull, men, 
pull’” 

There were no more words spoken. 
Deeds must now take the place of words. 

Sool was steering, Stanley only waving 
his hand occasionally to guide him. 

In a moment more they will be round 
the point. Both Cooke and Mite divest 
themselves of their jackets, look to their 
pistols, tighten their waistbelts, then wait. 
5 “Down, men—down!” shouted Stan- 
ley. 

Next moment g cloud of spears from the 
war canoes. 


siege, if indeed it could be called open 
warfare where the enemy was invisible. 
For the first time since the commencement 


of the expedition Stanley began to lose ; 


heart. 


“‘ Mite,” he said one day, ‘I fear I’m ; 


going to sicken.” 

“Oh! Stan,” said Mite, ‘don’t think 
of that. I say,” he continued, ‘‘ suppose 
we fire the forest.”” 

“« And perish in the flames!” said Stan- 
ley, shaking his head. ‘No, Mite, we 


mustn’t think of that.” j fl 


*Mbooma had returned. His news was 
far from reassuring. The island was in a 
state of siege, and he feared all upon it 
would perish. 

The dwarfs got more audacious. How 
long it would be before they actually 
stormed the camp Stanley could not of 

vurse guess. At best it could be but a_ 


shuddered as he thought of how he must, Stanley replies by a volley from the 
have felt had he arrived and found only ; rifles. His boat rushes onwards, right 
silence reigning on and around Ida’s Isle, | into the very centre of the fleet of war- 
He lost no time now in proceeding to give | canoes, several of which are sunk with 
battle to the foe. He was at a disadvan- their living freights. There is.clashing of 
‘tage, however. His boat, large as it was, | swords and spears, shouting and cheering, 
could contain but few men compared to | and the rattling fire of revolvers, and over 
; the number of savages he was called upon , all smoke. There is blood on the water ; 
, to face, and he not overcrowd it, , the canoes are stained‘with it, and Stan- 
| He left Tom Reynolds in charge of the , ley’s boat is splashed with the erimson 
;camp, and to minister to the sick and. flood. Many men on both sides have 
; wounded. He took with him Sool and dropped their weapons and fallen where 
‘Sambo, and Mite and Cooke, with the | they stood, but in five minutes or little 
lower of his own little army, to say no- | more the fight on the lake is virtually over. 
| thing of the boy M’booma. ‘The great boat is run on the sand, and 
| ‘The savages at Ida’s Isle were not long : Stanley and his men, armed with drawn 
, before they found out that a new danger , swords and revolvers, spring lightly on 
| threatened them. They desisted from the ; shore. Now the fight seems to begin in 
| attack on the mountain, therefore, and | earnest. 
prepared to give Stanley a warm reception.| Stanley and Sambo fought back to back 
t was their last chance, and they knew it.;in the midst of that yelling cloud of 
Their army was broken up and beaten on ; savages. Mite and Cooke were not far off, 
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and tall Sool was swinging his great Arab 
sword to and fro with terrible effect. 

There is a gash on Bambo’s brow ; Stan- 
ley’s shirt is encrimsoned with blood. 

It was soon evident that the Makalala 
men had had enough fighting, for a time 
at least. They gave way, and separated 
into two beaten crowds, leaving a clear 
pass in the centre of the zigzag path that 
led to the hilltop. ‘ 

Mite was first on the path. Perhaps he | 
was not sorry to get there, but then re- 
member he was only a very little chap, and 
to do him justice he had fought well, and 
the sword he now waved above his head as 
he shouted, ‘‘Come on, Stan,” gave evi- 
dence of having been used. 

The savages made no further resistance | 
at present. They retreated to the shelter 
of the rocks. 

In a few moments more Ida, half-faint- 
ing, was clasped in Stanley’s arms. 

“I thank you, dear boy,” said old Cap- 
tain Ross, with the tears streaming from 
his eyes, ‘‘ and I thank the dear God who 
sent you. My little girl and I never quite 
lost hope; we but prayed and prayed the 
more; and the Lord has heard us, ever 
blessed be His name!” 

“But you are wounded, Stanley,” said 
Ida, with alarm. 

“No,” said Stanley; ‘it is a mere 
scratch on the shoulder; but zoor Sambo 


18. 

“Oh, Sambo!” cried Ida, taking his 
work-hardened hand in hers. 

“Oh, Missie Ida! dis is a happy day for 
poor old Sambo. He not sure wedder he 
should laugh or wedder he should cry; he 
feels like as he wants to do beff.” 

Stanley’s work was not yet finished. 
The savages were still in crowds beneath 
the rocks. They had fought their way 
through them, it is true, but the island was 
still, to all intents and Porposes, ina 
state of siege. Men could have embarked 
in that boat and ssiled away from 
Ida’s Isle, but Stanley could not think of 
exposing those he had come so far to de- 
liver to danger from the spears of the 
enemy. No, the Makalala men must be 
cleared off the island, driven into the lake. 

But even while he doubted how this 
could be done, boats were reported to be 
approaching the island from Lambabeela’s ; 
side of the lake. 

Canoes with white men in them! 

, Almost at the same time, much to the 
Joy of our heroes, the war-canoes of the 
Makalalas were seen stealing away from 
the island and taking s north-westerly 
direction towards the head of the lake. 
They, too, had seen the white men coming, 
and, abandoning all further hope of taking 
Possession of Ida’s Isle, had crowded into 
the few war-canoes that remained, and 
fled away to the silent woods. 

Stanley O'Grahame, with Ida by his 
side, Mite, and Captain Ross, all stood 
near the rocky entrance to Ida’s garden- 
land at the mountain-top, anxiously. wait- 

ing and wondering what men they would 
have the pleasure of. welcoming. Long 
before a head appeared in sight up the 
hillside boy Green’s well-known accents 
could be distinguished. He was talking 
loud enough to be heard a mile away, talk- 
ing to Archie Weir, and now and then 
bursting into a snatch of his everlasting 

Ttefrain, 
“Britons never, never, ne-ver shall be 
§a-laves, Come along, Archibald, come 
‘ong, oldman; don’t be shy. We've got 
id ’em, if we goes to the moon for it. 


Mind your feet. They’re precious big 


uns, Archie. Nice large, useful feet, 
Archie. Britons never, never, never— 
Yes, Archie, you were well to the front, 
old man, when feet were bein’ served out. 
Those feet of yours ought to wear well, 
Archie, and the bones would do for hand- 
spikes: when you've done wi’ them. Hey ? 
Britains never— Wonder wot Stanley’ll 
say when he sees me. Hey! And that 
miserable little wision of a chap they calls 
Mite? Britons never, never, ne-ver shall 
be sa-laves.”” 

“Tf that isn’t boy Green,” said Stanley, 
laughing, ‘‘it’s boy Green’s ghost,” 

‘* A pretty way he talks about his officer,” 
said Mite, drawing himself up to his full 
height, which wasn’t much, you know, 
after all. 

“Britons never, nev— I say, Archie, 
old chap, there don’t seem no end to this 
*ere mountain. There don’t seem to be 
nary a top to the ’ill at all at all. I say, 
though, won’t it be a lark when we does 

et up and finds ‘em all at home. 

houldn’t wonder if that miserable little 
wision of a Mite orders me to go and get 
my ‘air cut. If he does, boy Green will 
reply in the language of Shakspeare, when 
he were a-crossing of the Alps at the ’ead 
of the Scotch Fusilier Guards, ‘Britons 
never, never, ne-ver—shall—be—sa-laves.’ 
Hullo! here we are at the top. My heye! 
"ere is a pretty place, quite a hoasis in the 
desert, so tospeak. Now we descends, you 
see, Archie, and yonder comes the ’ole 
crowd o’ them to meet us. Wot a lovely 
female girl, to be sure!” 

Boy 
off, not to bow—no, no—only to make a 
hurried toilet by putting his fingers through 
his hair. He even went so far as to wet 
the sleeve of his jacket with his tongue 
and rub his face therewith, just as a pussy 
would have done. 

“I say,” he said anxiously to Weir, ‘is 
my face wery dirty, Weir — wery wery 
dirty? Hey! Ladies, you know Archie, 
ladies. There they all come, all the let on 
*em, but I hain’t got heyes for no one but 
Hida.” 

“Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,” 
continued this audacious boy, stepping 
forward and lifting his cap. ‘* Geod 
morning, leastways good arternoon, which 
it comes all to the same thing in the hend, 
as the pig said when he swallered a string 
o’ sassagers. General O’Grahame, 
salutes you: Mr. Mite, ahem !—I means 
Captain McDermott, in course I does; I’ve 
come on board, Captain McDermott ; Miss 
Hida, I_ bows; the hold chap’s your 
former I ’spects. Hey? Captain Ross, 

pays my respects to you, sir; I loves to 
see a nice clean hold man, sir. Oh! 
Miss Hida, do call away that tiger, he’s 
a-purring round my legs as if he were 
going to suck mein. I dessay my nerves 
is a kind o’ upset from the priwations 
T’se endured in the wilderness, but I is 
afeard of ’im, and there’s no use a-denyin’ 
of it. I don’t like cats o’ that kidney. 
Do call ’im off, miss, please.” 

‘‘Mammie Sarah,” cried Ida, laughing, 
“lead poor Sir Stanley to his cage.” 

But when boy Green and Archie Weir 
“gettled down,” as the former called it, 
and told all their story, then indeed all 
knew that they had no small cause for 
gratitude to the strange madcap boy 
Green. 

He finished off by excusing himself 
thus, 

“Yer see, general, it seemed to me like 
a temptin’ o’ Providence to send the hex- 
piedition away ‘athout a surgeon and 


reen at this moment took his cap | 


medical hadwiser, so I determined to foller 
and see things right. We've made it pre- 
cious ’ot for old King Kafoozlum, I can tell 
yer, and, as the himmortal William says, 
“hall's well as hends well.” Miss Hida, if 

ou’ve & morsel o’ bread and cheese in the 
larder, miss, or a pickin’ of a ’ambone, me 
and my pal ’ere would be glad of it, for 
we ’aven't ’ad wot x u’d call a square 
meal for more’n a week, miss.” 

“Oh! mussy on me!” cried Mammie 
Sarah, ‘‘de poor leetle boy must he drefful 
hungry. ammie Satah run plenty quick 
and make de curry for de leetle boy, and 
all de rest ob de white folks.” 

Ida was thanking Weir for all his 
goodness, 

‘**T assure you, Miss Ross, you have onl: 
boy Green to thank,” replied Weir. “ 
might bave got up an expedition, but he 
took the matter entirely out of my hands. 
I could never have secured the services of 
the Sultan of Lamoo as he did. I have 
met many strange lads in my time, but 
nothing to equal the cool audacity of this 


boy Green.” 
ut in boy Green, ‘‘ ye needn’t 
begin to abuse a feller now. Wot you 
cheek is merely tactics, and what you 
terms howdausity is honly another name 
for strategy. Tactics and strategy, thems 
the words, Mr. Weir. Silence, sir, when 
you speaks to a hofficer, go and get your 
’air cut.” : 

Mammie Sarah determined to excel her- 
self that day in making curry. She got 
Sambo to assist her to “lay de cloff” and 
make everything presentable for the 
‘stocracy and gentry,” as she called 
Captain Ross and his guests, and a happier 
party never surrounded a board than that 
which sat down to dinner in the evening 
in Ida’s Isle. What though the plutes 
were wood and the forks and spoons of the 
same ‘‘ metal” ? what though the drinking 
utensils were but carefully fashioned cocoa- 
nut shells, the wine but cocoa-nut milk ? 
all were happy—all were even merry. 

But when dinner was finished and day 
beginning to give place to the short even- 
ing glome, they all assembled, both white 
men and black, in the bungalow parlour, 
and prayers were offered up to Him who 
had brought surcease of sorrow to the poor 
prisoners who had pined so long in slavery, 
and a blessing was begged for the success- 
ful termination of the expedition. 

When the stars shone out, and were re- 
flected in the dark waters of Unga Noona, 
when firéHies were dancing hither and 
thither among the trees in Ida’s garden, 
Stanley and. she wandered there at alone, 
and hand in hand as they had done at 
Beaumont Park when both were children, 

“Yes,” Stanley was saying, ‘“‘I knew 
you would forgive me; but, dear Ida, I 
have never, through all these years, for- 
gotten the cruel words—cruel, ungrateful 
words—I used to you that day I left 
Beaumont Park. But I knew I had only 
to ask your forgiveness in order to obtain 
it.” 

Next day was a day of exodus from Ida’s 
Isle. All did not.leave, though. Only 
Mammie Sarah and one or two of the 
others. The rest preferred to stay on the 
island, and look after Ida’s garden and 
Ida’s pets. 

M’booma was left. He begged to be 
left. He did not fear the Makalala. - Per- 
haps, he said, he himself would-soon be 
king, but he begged as a last favour that 
Captain Ross would leave his telescope 
with him, a favour that I need hardly 
say was readily granted. 
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Then the expedition started back through 
the forest on the return joumey: 

N’tooba’s men guarded them safely 
past the country of the dwarfs, and in the 
lovely country of this good king they so- 
journed for many, many. weeks, in order 
‘o obtain the rest they all so much needed. 
Here poor Big Bill breathed his last. 

He never recovered the effects of the 
wounds he had received at the hands of 
those fearful dwarfs. 

‘I know I’m dying,” he said to Stanley, 
who sat by his bedside in his rude grass 
aut. ‘Better me than you or Mite, Stan. 
('m older, and I’ve nothing much to live ; 
‘or. Ah! there are better worlds than 
‘his, and Bill will be welcome in that far- 
ff happy country we read of in the good 
yook, Stan. Good-bye. Pray for me, as 
zou always have. Tell that dear, sweet 
irl, Ida, to pray—how dark the tent gets, 
Stans how dark! Ah! this is death, 
Stan! This is—” 


His honest heart had ceased to beat. 


There is a great banian-tree, that grows 
in a green glade not far from N’tooba’s 


e. Under the shade of that tree | 


sleeps Big Bill— 
“ Sleeps the sleep that knows no breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking.” 

e e 


° 

Boy Green, with his many queer ways 
and quaint sayings, made himself a favour- 
ite with everyone. His devotion to Ida 
wasextreme. He was ever planning some 
pleasant surprise for her. He roamed 
through the forest fearlessly and alone, 
and ever brought the “‘spoils of the chase,” 
as he,termed the contents of his shooting- 
bag, to her tent. Or he would angle in 
the river for strange fish. and bring them 
as a present to Ida. Failing these he 
brought,her flowers. 

“T allers feels,” he told her one day, 
‘‘when I’m alongside o’ you, Miss Hida, 
as how my hedication has been shamefull 
neglected. I carn’t talk the Hengli 
langwidge in hall its native purity.” 


| round at last, and the kind: 
| tears that he took no pains to hide. 


Poor boy Green, he was last seen in the 
jaws of a man-eating lin, being borne off | 
towards the forest. As the lion went 
bounding through the camp, boy Green , 
was seen to wave his arms, and heard to 
utter some words that sounded very like 


these: 
‘‘ Good-bye—hall—Miss Hida—Sultan’s 
boys—horder on the paymaster—Britons 


never, nev—” 

No one heard more. But deep was the | 
sorrow in the camp, and Ida herself was 
inconsolable for days and weeks thereafter. _ 
Every available soldier in N’tooba’s country 
was turned out to scour the forest. They 
brought back the boy’s cap, that was all.” 

. e 


. e 
The day for leaving N’tooba’s land came 
king shed 

“‘T shall miss you all,” he said, “ and 
life to poor N’tooba will only hang now on 
the hopes of seeing some of you once again.” 

This was said with quite a large number 


of clicks. I think the clicks 
seemed in some way or other 
to relieve his feélings. 

And sothe expedition started 
away for the coast. 

‘Good-bye, and God bless 
you all,” said Tom Reynolds. 
“* You will say all to my people 
I told you. Henceforth and 
for years my home will be here. 
Here with this good people, 
here with this king, I havea 
mission to fulfil, the very 
thoughts of which fills all my 
soul with joy.” 
“‘ Good-bye.” 
“ Good-bye.” 
** Good-bye.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE TELL-TALE: A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascotr R. Horr, 
’ 
Author of “The Amateur Dominie,” “ Toby,” etc, etc. 


a proof of general affection and unaltgrable 


typical John Bull, enjoyed among his 
respect, just as a Highland chief used to 


T the country school where. after my 
A schoolfellows a prestige beyond his age 


marriage, I became monarch of all I 


surveyed—‘‘lord of the foul and the brute,” | be proud that his gillie should address him | and standing in the school. Few of our 
some more fas- ; boys, indeed, 
tidious dominies were much big- 
might havebeen ger or stronger ; 
inclined to put and he, besides 
it-there was a his personal in- 
family of not fluence, hadthat 
less than five belonging to 
brothers, board- him asrepresen- 
ers in my house tative of a 
at one time. werful clan. 
Bury was their n all there were 


nine of these 
brothers who 


name,acommon 
name in that 


neighbourhood either had been 
—“berry on the or afterwards 
bush, not bury became pupils 
in the ground,” at the school, 
as the people where their fa- 
used to say, Led had been 
making a mild fore ~— them. 
joke over one and their 
of those eccen- grandfather too, 


tricities of our as likely as not. 


pronunciation Two elder bro- 
which anve: fo- bapa het sete 
reigners mad. e year before 

e oun, Icame. | It will 
Burys ese . easily be under- 
sturdy, hearty, stood, then, that 
thoroughly boy- in asmall school 


ish set, all evi- 
dently chips off 
the same old 


such @ compact 
family body 
bulked even 


block, quarrel- more _ largely 
ling vehemently than the Rus- 
among them- sells or Camp- 
selves now and. bells, for in- 


then, but unit- stance, in wider 


eieh all va ape Theres 
agal out- o y 
Ae who the Re ele- 
night be rash ment of our 
songh to med- shifting society, 
lewith any one the depositaries 
ae brother. of Vs ectigol 
le ne 0! customs, og- 
them happening mas, and super- 
to be familiar] S stitions. who 
known as Bill, © from generation 
he of course to _ generation 
priate lage hanes bir 
rr an e lamp o' 
the ches soon \ tradition, and 
uired = the . = judged the pre- 
Sabismae of : sent by apply. 
Strawberry, = zi ing the rule H 
lackberry, fig o, { the past. An 
sweet | Koushe t this period, 
es i ea oar ehh 
‘pectivaly. The seniors being 
im however, youths of on 
was = great force o! 
aed By. bite “He ran howling and spluttering to the fireplace.” character, it 
sobriquet, if I was the Bury 


am “rightly informed." _ Besides being | as Lochiel or Macallum More without any | clan, through their present head, who 
“Strawberry” he was ‘‘ Jack,” and every Sebasing addition, or as some English pulled the wires of public opinion, decided 
fellow in the school, following the ex- squire of good old stock prefers to be the | what was ‘‘fair” or “shabby,” and pro- 
=ale of his brothers, called him so, | first commoner in his country, while his | nounced without appeal upon such qualities 
unless small boys thought fitter to speak mushroom neighbours are eager to hide | as went to makea ‘‘tidy” fellow. ‘‘ Don’t 
of him with reverence as ‘‘ Bury Primus.” | their origin in brand-new lordships and | be silly,” a favourite p of Jack’s, was 
Not every schoolboy of importance would baronetcies. felt to be a far more withering rebuke than 
be content to be called Jack by high and| This Jack, a thick-set, frank-faced, not | any I had wit enough to make. The Po, 
low; but it seemed somehow to suit this too clever lad of fifteen or so, whom I can- | himself and the whole College of Cardi 
John to a hair, and he bore it like a title, | not describe better than by calling him a | were never looked upon_as so infallible as 
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the Burys; and I dare say less weight 
would be given to the opinion of Solon and 
Socrates put together than to Jack’s, in 
any matter of school wisdom and morality. 

I remember once being highly tickled by 
a scene of which in part I was an acci- 
dental witness. An earnest dispute had 
arisen among a group of youngsters play- 
ing at a game called, if I mistake not, 
High Cockalorum. At a@ certain stage of 
this game it seemed necessary to repeat the 
formula ‘‘ High Cockalorum, jig, jig, jig; ” 
but there was one youth who protested 
against the validity of the ceremonial with 
such ‘‘ maimed rites,” hotly arguing that 
tradition and the fitness of things de- 
manded four repetitions of the mystic 
word jig. Then, with the respectful con- 
sent of all, Jack was called in to stand 
umpire on this knotty point, and it was 
grand to see the seriousness with which he 
addressed himself to judgment. But my 
dignity not permitting me to stay and 
overhear further, I am unable to repert 
what may have been the orthodox usage 
of the primitive playground. 

Jack being a person of such importance, 
it was most unfortunate for us that he 
took upon himself the part of leader of the 
opposition to certain reforms which m: 
wife and I made haste, perhaps too nineh 
haste, to introduce into his little world. 
It seemed impossible to get these fellows 
to understand what was for their own 
good. Boys are the most arrant conserva- 
tives; and just as the barons, the class 
which has most reason to be satisfied with 
things as they stand, have so often been 
found ‘unwilling to change the laws of 
England,” so the upper classes of our 
society offered a dogged resistance to any 
alteration in the unwritten code that had 
regulated their doings as far as the 
memory of living boy could reach. 

So, while the old order of the former reign 
was changing, giving place to new, the rela- 
tions between us and our boys continued 
somewhat strained for a time without 
coming to any open rupture. They had 
the virtues of their kind; they were pre- 
pared to submit in the long run to proper 
authority, so long as they might retain 
the privilege of being dissatisfied. Some- 
times they ventured to explain their 
grievances; and then Jack Bury was 
generally the kesman. More often 
they only looked discontented, to our 
great vexation, who wished to get on with 
them as pleasantly as possible. But just 
as the gouty poison in a man’s blood, 
keeping him vaguely uncomfortable for 
months, will, on the opportunity of some 
slight. hurt, gather to the injured 
point and break out into an acute attack, 
even so these sullen humours of our boys 
came to a head through what may seem a 
very trivial cause of irritation. 

My wife, you must know, being the 
daughter of a not too rich parson, had 
before her marriage been governess for 
some time in a family in their neighbour- 
hood. It was but natural that when one 
of her pupils grew old enough for school, 
he should be -piserd under my care, with 
the understan ing that Mary should look 
specially after him. Now, this boy, 
Johnny Proctor by name, though old 
enough in years for school life, had been 
rather petted and coddled at home, and 
would have found it difficult to acclimatise 
himself at the outset to any school, where 
boys can no longer be wrapped up in 
cotton wool from the rude Dlests of life, 
and where are seldom wanting thoughtless 
or malicious youngsters to make the pro- 


cess of seasoning harsher than it need be. 
He was a girlish-looking little fellow, 
with a very pink-and-white face, which at 
once procured for him the nickname of 
Sweet Pea. My boys were great at nick- 
names ; I believe they even had one for 
me, as harmless as it was inappropriate ; 
but enough—tace is the Latin for this 
scandal ! 

Master Johnny came tous after Michael- 
mas, and for the first day or two was bold 
and talkative as any inexperienced 
youngster of ten, plainly thinking himself 
avery fine fellow for having come to school. 
But soon he began to Wear a much more 
subducd air. One could sce that he had 
been crying almost as often as he laughed 
at first. It became plain that he did not 
get on with the other boys, the more so as 
he showed no liking for their society on 
slight acquaintance with it. Accustomed 
formerly to come to my wife with all his 
childish troubles, it seemed natural to him 
to take refuge at her apron-string when 
these boisterous fellows teased him and 
knocked him about. He had been brought 
up among a flock of sisters, and he found 
boys much less agreeable playfellows. 

It wasn’t altogether his fault or that of 
his perhaps too indulgent parents. School- 
boys are apt to be abominably cruel just 
when a little kindness would come in never 
so useful. They treat inexperience and 
weakness as deadly sins, though the cure 
of them depends so much upon toleration. 
The new-comer does not even get fair 
play, of which English boys boast them- 
selves such admirers. He has to pick his 
trembling steps in these rough untried 
ways, and the least slip, the least blunder, 
brings on him the brutal contempt of those 
who were once new boys themselves, just 
as timid, just as ignorant. Character goes 
for much among boys £3 among men, es- 
pecially in the long run; but in most 
schools it seems greatly a matter of acci- 
dent whether the callow fiedgeling, pt 
turned out of the maternal nest, shall be 
able to chirp cheerfully from the outset, or 
shall have his new comrades upon him forth- 
with in a body, with claws and beaks, No 
small part of a boy’s school life is often 
made miserable because he did not start 
fair; and Sweet Pea was the very boy to 
g0 wrong before he had been two days 
with us. 

He was sitting with the rest at their 
supper of bread and cheese, which cheese, 
by the way, formed another of the unplea- 
santnesses between us. Before our régime 
they had only dry bread for supper, yet 
now the young monkeys chose to turn up 
their noses at the cheese with which we 
provided them. It wasn’t the best of 
cheese, certainly, but neither was it the 
worst, and the boy who called it ‘un- 
tanned leather’ was witty, like so many 
other jokers, at the expense of truth. I 
believe the prejudice against it mainly 
arose from the Burys pronouncing it 
American; their father being a great 
maker of cheeses, they had naturally im- 
bibed strong protectionist principles on the 
subject. Anyhow, we had a large quan- 
tity of it on hand, and it had to be eaten. 
Of course I made a point of being present 
at the supper-table every night, and of 
ostentatiously munching my share of the 
calumniated article. 

Well, I was in my place as usual reading 
the newspaper, while round me went on a 
subdued {ta of conversation, broken now 
and then by a titter ‘‘ within the limits of 


becoming mirth” in the presente of the 
head master—these were the days when I 


still liked to think of myself as head master, 
and to observe with complacency that the 
boys did not sit so quiet before my much 
enduring assistant. When the piste of 
cheese came round, I stuck my knife into a 
piece at random, not picking and choosing 
as the boys had a bad way of doing; then 
I helped myself to a bit of bread, and pre- 
sently, while still poring over an account 
of some new discoveries at Pompeii, I 

ped a morsel into my mouth without 
looking at if. 

Ugh! what could this be that my teeth 
closed upon? It was no cheese that had 
such a horrible flavour. I kept presence 
of mind enough to put the newspaper be- 
fore my face, that my grimaces might not 
be observed. I looked at what was on my 
plate; there could be no mistaking the 
taste, too, when I came to ruminate upon 
it. Some trickster must have put & piece 
of soap among the cheese, which certainly 
looked not unlike yellow soap. Foul play 
forsooth, and most disrespectful conduct ‘ 

Yet he could not have made sure that | 
would be the victim of this ill-directec 
ingenuity. I ped from behind th« 
paper and satisfied myself that I was no! 
the object of any special attention. Pro- 
bably the young scamp would have becr 
filled with consternation if he had knowr 
to whom the soap would come. He mus' 
simply have made a lot of it, and th 
unlucky lot, so to speak, ced to havi 
fallen on me. This was a good job, fo: 
now he should never know that his tric] 
had succeeded. presently I would mak: 
an opportunity to leave the room, and ge 
rid of this unsavoury lump on the sly 
Meanwhile I stowed it away in my cheek 
and sat outwardly calm as that Sparta 
boy when the fox was gnawing at hi 
bosom, or that other who let the red-ho 
coal grow cold in his sleeve rather than b: 
word or gesture disturb the rites at whic] 
he was assisting. 

Then as the plate still went round an 
I eat with my eyes fixed on the paper 
but my thoughts all taken up with con 
sidering how gracefully to rid myself o 
the nasty thing, which grew nastier th 
longer I held it in my mouth, it becam: 
manifest that the trick had found anothe 
victim. Sweet Pea suddenly jumped u 
and ran howling and spluttering to th 
fireplace. Most of the boys stared, an: 
some, who must have been in the secret 
laughed when Johnny began to cry. 

“Tell them not to laugh at me, please 
I don’t like to be laughed at,” he blub 
bered, running to me as if for protection 
at which they laughed all the louder. 

“TI have a secret sorrow here,” might 
have truly said, on my own account, if [ha 
not for the moment found myself unab] 
to speak. But, with the help of the news 

per and my _pocket-handkerchief, 
Pastily Rerformed a feat of legerdemair 
which I hope passed unnoticed in the con 
fusion ; and having thus removed the ga 
from my mouth, I turned upon thes 
Jaughers, and picked out Jack as th 
loudest. 

“Is this your doing, Bury ” 

“ Me, sir! No, sir!” quoth he, with a 
the indignation of a boy who for once ca 
plead conscious innocence. ~ 

‘Will you ask that boy, the one the 
call Blackberry?” sobbed out Johnny 
wiping his eyes with one hand and wit 
the other pointing out him who, among a 
the brown and flaxen-haired brethren, we 
distinguished by his dark hair and eye: 
and who looked blacker than ever at th 
denunciation. 
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The laughs were at once changed for a! 
low groan. Sweet Pea had made a scan- 
dalous breach of school morality. But, as | 
I was really annoyed, I pressed the charge 
in the quarter thus indicated. | 

s Bury Suartns, have not you been; 
making him eat something nasty ?” ‘ 

“I didn’t put it on his plate,” answered | 
Blackberry; then, asif scorning to take ad- ; 
vantage of any quibble, he added by way) 
of confession, ‘‘ it was only for fan.” 

“Very stupid fun,” said I, more feel- 
ingly than he knew cause for. ‘I shall 
speak to you about this to-morrow.” ' 

“Very well, sir,” said Bury, with the; 
jsunty air of a bold boy who wishes it to ' 
te understood that he ‘‘ doesn’t care,” but , 
Isaw him cast a side-long glance of wrath | 
at the informer. | 


OR, 


I the first place, no amateur could undertake 

such a task, inasmuch as a large workshop , 
eeded, including a forge, a complete set of | 
ater's tools, a lathe, and modelling ap- 
liances, 

Then there is the weight and want of porta- | 
tility, and, lastly, the ears and paws cannot be | 
‘pt from shrivelling and becoming as unsightly 
48 the ears of a mummy. 

Another drawback is the large use of arsenical | 
‘ap. This material, however careful the ope- | 
utormay be, is aure to be injurious to his health. 
Waterton mentions an instance where a taxi- | 
mist showed him a number of his own teeth : 
which had fallon from their sockets in conse- | 
ynence of his constant use of this preservative. 

Moreover, although arsenical soap does pre- 
vive the skin, it does not affect fur or feathers, 
‘oth of which are as much liable to the attacks of 
the museum beetle (Dermzsfcs), moths, and mites, | 
aif no poison had been used. I knew one very | 


fl 
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‘xtensive private museum where the whole of the i 


lor was stripped from the mammals and the whole ‘ 
oi the feathers from the birds, the skins remain- ' 
‘og untouched, 

_laxidermal errors are not, so apparent in 
‘irds as in mammals, because the feathers con- 
cal many faults, at least from the casuai ob- 


| cially those of the breast, have a ‘‘staring 


| tinuous, asif the crest or 
| of one single ruby, emeral 


699 


I sent Johnny out to wash his mouth, 
but heroically forbore to retire for the 
same purpose, determined to see the boys 


out of the room before I flung that morsel , 


still on my plate into the fire. Blackbe: 
should not have the chance of exulting 
over my mishap. 

As soon as they had finished I read 


prayers. Then the etiquette was for them all | 


to file past me, beginning with the youngest, 
and shake hands before going to bed. This 
night I observed that Blackberry omitted 
the ceremony, rushing out in the bustle 
which followed prayers; and it crossed 
my mind that he had gone to lose no time 
in falling upon the boy who had told. So 
I not only sent for him to come back and 
shake hands, but I enlistea Jack for the pro- 
tection of that wrong-doer. He was the 
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PART IT. 
server. The practised eye, however, detects 
them at once. 

By the present system of setting them up, 
winding thread about them to keep things in 


place, and letting them dry as they like, the | 


ultimate result must be bad, no matter how 
well the bird may have been skinned, stuffed, 
and-arranged. The skin is of various thick- 
nesses in different parts of the body, and conse- 
tly contracts with variable force when dry- 

The roots of the feathers, therefere, must 


ing. 
be dragged more or less from their natural posi- 
tion, and not long after the thread is removed 
the feathers themselves alter their directions. 


In small birds the little feathers, espe- 


aspect,’ like the fur of a mangy dog, and 


the beautiful “ flow” of the plumage, which ; 


is so conspicuous in a healthy living bird, is 
altogether and hopelessly lost. 


ton’s system the skin is under control during 


| the whole process of drying, and not a hair or a 


feather is allowed to be out of its right place. 
Should by any mischance an erratic feather have 
been overlooked, all that is to be required is to 
soften the offending portion by steam, and then 
to draw the feather into its right position. 


Avery familiar example of this taxidermal error | 


may be found in the cases of stuffed humming- 
birds which are so zavoured as ornaments for 
tooms. If we look at the brilliant little creatures 
which are placed in these cases we shall see that 
there is scarcely one—if, indeed, there be one— 
in which the shining gorgets or crests are not 
marked here and there with little dark spots. 

Each of these spots shows that a feather is not 
in its place. The feather may not be actually 
missing, but is probably dragged by the con- 
traction of the skin under one of its neighbours, 
so as to leave an unsightly gap. Now, in all 
Waterton’s numerous specimens there was not 
one in which the blaze of colour was not con- 
gorget had been made 

|, or topaz, according 
to the species. 

I shall try to explain the process in such a 
way as to enable any of my readers to repare 
birds so that they look like birds, and not like 
withered mummies with feathers stuck upon 
them, and big eyes goggling out of their sockets 
as no bird's eyes ever did or ever can stare. 
According to Waterton’s happy quotation, those 
who follow his plan faithfully will be able to 
say of their handiwork that it is ‘‘Mox similis 
volucri, mox ipsa volucris’’—i.¢., First it begins 
to look like a bird, and then it becomes the very 
bird itself. 

Having repeatedly enjoyed the privilege of 
seeing Waterton at work, and having success- 
fully prepared specimens myself, I can the 


. better instruct the reader. not only in the best ' 


oa 


Now, in Water- | 


‘head boy of the room where Johnny slept. 
On bidding good night to him I said, 

“You must see that none of your 
brothers nor any of the fellows ill-use 
| Proctor for what has happened.” 

To this Jack said nothing, but looked 
his thoughts plainly enough. 

‘Of course he ought not to have said 
what he did, but he knows no better yet, 
and we must make allowances. I shall 
hold you auswerable if any harm comes to 
him ; you must speak to your brother.” 

“‘ None of us will touch him,” said Jack, 
in such a tone as if he had been speaking 
of a viper, which made me fear poor 
prract Pea was going to havea bad time 
of it. 

(To be continued.) 


WATERTON’S METHOD OF PRESERVING. 


By THE Rey. J. G. Woon, a.4., AvTHor oF “THE AquanitM,” ‘SHORE HUNTING,” ETC. 


way of performing the pleasing task, but in the 
best way of avoiding the mistakes into which 1 
| fell at first, and into which the beginner is 
| likely to fall. 

As is the case with most men who are tho- 
roughly conversant with their subject, Waterton 
assumed that his readers knew much of which 
they were necessarily ignorant, and so omitted 
to mention many details of great importance. 

In the first place, I must confess that profes- 
sional taxidermists cannot be expected to follow 
‘Waterton’s system, for the simple reason that it 
would not pay them for their time. If the 
‘ public Troukl consider an artistically-prepared 
skin as a work of art, and pay for it accordingly. 
the taxidermist would be only too glad to pro- 


Leg Bones of Bird. 


| 4 Femur, or Thigh. 8 Tibia and Fibula, or Shin. 
! ¢ Shank. 


duce first-rate work. But at present it is im- 
‘ possible. 
‘ Say, for example, that some one wants a taxi- 
‘ dermist to set up a starling or some such bird, 
| he will not pay more than five shillings or so, 

including the accessories. 

Now, by Waterton’s process such a bird could. 

' scarcely be set up under ten days or a fortnight, 
‘ and with continual supervision all the time. It 
| is true that after the first two days three or four 
| minutes in every three hours or g0 is quite sufti- 
i cient for the purpose, and that by keeping a 

series of specimens on hand the workman might 
: turn out a fair number of roperations weekly. 
| Even then the public would not pay one twen- 
| tieth part of the value of his time and skill. 
| . So I do not, as Waterton did, blame the taxi- 
| dermists because they do not adopt his system. 

They simply cannot afford to do so, although it 
.is impossible for them not to recognise the 
‘ immeasurable superiority of the resulta. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 


OR, 


“* Another land awakened from her sleep, 
Another offering to the frozen deep, 
Another rush for safety to the floe, 
Another drifting from the polar mow, 
And still the bounds 
Of man’s dominion grow.” 


‘Y[\ue first German Expedition to the north was 

that of the Germania in 1868,’ In the follow- 
ing year this famous little vessel made a second 
voyage in company with the Hansa—a voyage 
remarkable alike for the excellent work done by 
the scientific staff of one of the ships, and the 
extraordinary adventures of the men of the 
other. 

The Germania—a smal] two-masted screw 
steamer of 143 tons—under heal tape Koldewey, 
who was in charge of the expedition, had been 
specially built for Arctic service; the Hansa, 
under Captain Hegemann, was only half her 
size, and had to be strengthened for the voyage. 

On July 9, 1868, the two ships reached Jan 
Mayen, but the mist prevented any landing. 
They kept well to the northwards, and, hidden 
from each other by the fog, they sailed on for 
fivedays. On the fifth evening a breeze sprang 
up, the fog suddenly rolled away, and there, a 
hundred yams in front of them, was the ice ! 

For a few days they sailed about endeavour- 
ing to find an opening to the north, but without 
success. On the 20th July the Germania ran 
up a signal to approach and communicate. 
Somehow this was misunderstood ; the Hansa 


interpreted it as meaning ‘‘ All sail to the/ 


south,” and away she went. 

The Germania never saw her again. Kolde- 
‘wey went to Sabine Island to await her, but the 
Hansa never came. At Sabine Island the Ger- 
‘mania wintered. 

The winter was exceptionally mild. The 
Germania had no difficulty in passing the ice- 
belt of the Greenland coast. At Christmas 


VIL 


Several sledge journeys were organised in the 
autumn, spring, and summer; and, notwith- 
standing the great hardships suffered by those 
who went on them, from insufficient sledges, 
want of draught dogs, inadequate shelter, insuf- 
ficient food, and generally deficient equipment, 
as well as from the unfavourable state of the 
ground, a wonderful emount of scientific work 
was accomplished between Cape Bismark on the 
north and the magnificent inlet discovered by 
the expedition which indents the coast a little 
north of 73°, and which has been named Kaiser 
Franz Josef's Fjord. 

The glaciers and mountains of East Greenland 
were well explored in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the winter quarters. One a 
pyramid of ice eleven thousand feet high, was 
named after the accomplished geographer Dr. 
Petermann. Both flora and fauna were found 
to be rich.’ The geology of the coast and 
islands was well inveatigated—amongst other 
things, coal was found to abound—and many 
a good haul was got with the dredge. On 
August 15th Captain Roldewey steamed away 
for the south, and on the 11th of September 
safely reached Bremen. 

Meanwhile Captain Hegemann, making a 
yain attempt to get the Hansa through the ice, 
found himself, after nine weeks’ constant effort, 
frozen in on the 19th of September, about 
twenty-four miles from Foster Bay. 

A month afterwards, during a heavy gale, the 


of the floes, and found to be leaking heavily ; her 
| masts were cut off to lessen the strain on her 
hull. The leak still gained, and, as she was 
evidently doomed, Captain Hegemann proceeded 
to instal himself on the ice floe and make him- 
self as comfortable as he could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

An elaborate house was planned and erected. 
! Lumps of the brick-shaped patent fuel were used 


Lieutenant Irving's Grave. 


there were great rejoicin “By starlight,” 
says Captain Koldewey, ive danced nipor the 


ice. Of the evergreen Andromeda we made a | froze intoa solid mass. 


Christmas-tree. The cabin was decorated with 
flags, and the presents which loving hands had 
prepared were laid out on the tables, Eve 
one received his share, and universal mirt! 
trevailed.” 


for the walls; between them snow was stuffed, 
and over them water was poured, so that they 
The house was twenty 
feet long, fourteen feet wide, and at the sides 
four feet eight inches high, with a higher roof. 


a flagstaff was set up, etc., and quite a flourish- 
ing little settlement was started on thejice, 


veasel was lifted up fourteen feet by the pressure | 


RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES. 


On October 22nd the Hansa sank. She hed 
drifted with the ice to below the seventy-first 
parallel, and when she went down was within 
three miles of Liv 1 Land. All thro 
the winter the floe slowly made its way to the 


south. 


sin great state, t 
however, with 
ania. The house was decorat 
of coloured paper, the sole re 
e spread its feeble light throug! 
, and round a violently stubby Ch 
vised out of an old birch-broom, Ca 
and his gallant Germans pa 
auch more than t 
id snow. 


§ he floe cracked 
neath the house, The 
signs of turning. Refuge was taken ix he 


boats, but all hands were saved, and anothe! 
house was soon built. As the spring advanced 


the floe decreased ; gradually it broke off, as did 
that on which the survivors of the Polaris made 
their wondrous journey to Labrador. 


9th of M 
and ther 


it floated into the bay 
t remained four weeks, 


that it was barely a 
large portions hourly peared from its edge, 
and it threatened every minute to split into 
fragments, the explorers on May 7th abandoned 
their raft of ice. On it they had drifted for 
eleven hundred miles during two hundred days. 

After an exciting struggle through the float- 
ing masses they safely reached Illindlek Bay. 
Thence they journeyed to the Herrnhut colony 


_. of Friedrichsthal, where they took ship to 
i Copenhagen, and arrived there just ten days 
befo 


re the Germania steamed into Bremen. 
Verily in our recollections of Polar adventure 
we are never likely to omit the voyages of the 
survivors of the Polaris and the Hanea on the 
Jewey’s ship was Julius Payer, and 


j floating ice! 
In K 
, With Weyprecht, led the Austro-Hungarian 


on in the year 18 The crew 
off was the most varied in natio 
er went north, Captain Carlsen, 


Zemlia fame, who was on. board asm 


nslated into nearly ev 


y European tong 


e! 


Notwithstanding this, very few expeditions have 
been better conducted, and none have received 
more attention. 


The hoff was built specially for the 

urney, and equipped mainly-at the expense of 

g 4 Count Wi k. She left Bremerhaven on June 
U ; 13th, 187 nd met the first ice near Spitz- 
j bergen. The first ice was the last ice, for it re- 

A mained with the ship till the end. The year 

4 before, Count Wilezek, in the Isbjorn, in whiel 

4 Captain Markham has been lately cruising, 


found the sea free from ice, but now it was y 
difficulty that Cape Nassau could be reached. 
Here Wilczek overtook the Tegetthoff a is 
voyage to establish a depdt in the north of Nova 
tothe hi arted A 

e two ships p: company on Au; 
20th, and in anthour or two the Tegetthott ~ 
frozen in. Completely at the mercy of the 
moving ice-field, she drifted north-eastwards 
during the winter, and then in February floated 
away to the west. During the spring and 


! 
i 


| The provisions were got out, boats were secured, | summer of 1873 every effort was made to get 


theship clear, but in vain. In August the floo 
(drifted to)the north, and then the whole aspect 


i 


The Hansa in Winter Quarters. 
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of things brightened. sor there on ahead was a ! first to encounter its assault, shook and as of myriads of voices. Noise and confusion 


country never before seen by man—the moun- ! 


groaned ; but as its great weight did not admit 


tains and glaciers of what is now known as_ of its being shipped, we were content to lash it 


Kaiser Franz Josef’s Land ! 


| firmly. 


We next sprang on the ice, the tossing 


Another winter was passed in the ice, and | and tremulous motion of which literally filled 


then in 1874 the crew began the exploration of 
their new acquisition. In one expedition Payer 
surveyed Wilczek Land and Hall Island; in 
another he made for the north and reached Cape 
Fligely ; in a third, to the north-west, he visited 
McClintock Island. Finally, on May 20th, 
they abandoned the ship—left her on the ice 
with her colours nailed to her masts, and made 
for home. 

By sledging and boating, a painful, weari- 
some progress was made, but so slowly that in 
two months they were only nine miles from the 
ship! In 78° N. the open water was met with, 
and with little difficulty the wearied party | 
rowed and sailed southwards until, on the 24th 
of August, they were picked up by a Russian 
fishing vessel off Cape Britwin, all, with one ex- 
ception, safe and sound. 

jeutenant Payer’s vivid description of the 
loss of the Tegethoff may convey to our readers 
some idea of the power of drifting ice, and the 
dangers with which those who journey in frozen 
seas have to contend. ‘‘A dreadful day,” he 
says, “was the 13th of October—a Sunday ; it 
wwas decisive of the fate of the expedition. In 
the morning of that day, as we sat at break- 
fast, our floe burst across immediately under 
the ship. Rushing on deck, we discovered that 
we were surrounded and squeezed by the ice ; 
the after-part of the ship was already nipped 
and pressed ; and the rudder, which was the 


| the air with noises as of shrieks and howls, and 


we quickly got on board all the materials which 
were lying on the floe, and bound the fiasures 
of the ice hastily together by ice-anchors and 
cables, filling them up with snow, in the hope 
that frost would complete our work, though we 
felt that a single heave might shatter our 
labours, But just as in the risings of a people, 
the wave of a revolt spreads on every side, so 
now the ice uprose against us. Mountains 
threateningly reared themselves from out the 
level of the field of ice, and the low groan which 
issued from its depths grew into a deep run- 
bling sound, and at last rose into a furious howl 


reigned supreme, and step by step destruction 
drew nigh in the crashing together of the fielis 
of ice. Qur floe was now crushed, and its blocks, 
piled up into mountains, drove hither an1 
thither. Here they towered fathoms hizh 
above the ship, and forced the protecting tim- 
‘bers of massive oak, as if in mockery of their 
| purpose, against the hull of the vessel; thei 
masses of ice fell down as into an abyss und:r 
the ship, to Le engulfed in the rushing waters, 
| So that the quantity of ice Leneath the ship was 
continually increased, and at last it began to 
, raise her quite above the level of the sea.” 


Truly Nordenskjold may well have been aston. 
ished when, in Arctic waters, he met Mr. Birk- 
beck in his ‘‘dainty cockleshell,” the steam 
, Yacht Sultana ! 
I (To be continued.) 
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A BICYCLE TRIP THROUGH NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


By ALtFreD M. Botrox, 


Author of “The Rocky North,” “Over the Pyrences,” cite. 


TITTING Oilo, where I tasted reindeer-flesh for ‘ 
the first time, I traversed some wild scenery, 
and it was pretty evident the district of the 

great Fille Field. had been struck. Proceeding 
along a winding road that skirted a lake con- 
siderably overflowed, consequent on the late 
rains, I became hemmed in by huge mountains. 
The prospect was as wild as could be imagined ; 
masses of solid grey rock rose almost perpen- 
_ dicularly from the water on every side. One | 
would scarcely believe a roadway could be con- 
structed through these rocky regions. Winding 
in and about I reached a path that had been 
made with infinite labour and difficulty, 
chiseled along the brow of a dark frowning 
precipice called the Kvamsklev (ravine cliff), 
so steep and dangerous that two vehicles could 
hardly pass if they happened to meet in the 
narrowest turnings. There was one spot where 
Thad to pass, hewn out of the solid rock covered 
by a wooden roof to protect travellers from the 
fragments that often in wet weather become 
dislodged. Several cataracts poured across the 
defile, wetting me with their spray as I passed 
underneath. On the opposite side of the lake 
were dotted some peasants’ habitations so high 
up the slopes that they seemed almost inaccessi- 
ble to human beings, 
At Skogstad, a comfortable little station 


about 2,000 feet above the sea-level, I quar- ' 


tered for the night, and arranged the next day 
to make the ascent of a portion of the Jotun- 
heim Mountains on foot. 

Being now in the heart of the mountains, the 

ost-road gradually assumed a hilly nature. 
Many of the gradients were so steep and dan- 
gerous that to ride them on a bicycle was out of 
the question. 

Following out the instructions of mine host 
of Skogstad, I left the main road and com- 
menced to descend to a distant valley which it 


was necessary to cross before ascending the 
Jotunheim. 


1 


It would take too much time! 


PART III. 


and paper to describe the numerous obsta- 
eles and difficulties that beset me in effecting 
this; suffice it to say, after fording moun- 
tain torrents and rivers, and an arduous piece 
of mountain climbing, I succeeded in reach- 
ing a sactcr, or dairy-hut, where I lodged 
the steed, and then proceeded on foot. It was 
rough work, but those who have experienced 
mountain climbing will know the pleasurable 
sensation of jymping from crag to crag, across 
fissure and bog, through torrent and brush- 
wood. It must have been about two hours after 
starting when I reached a large lake with no 
signs of human habitation about save’a small 
log-hut which contained a boat. The moun- 
tains surrounding the lake were covered with 
snow ; in fact, for some time before reaching 
this point I had trampedjthrough numerous 
deep patches. After spending some time in 
these cold, desolate regions I retraced my steps 
and commenced a speedy descent, but before 
covering half the distance a heavy storm over- 


took me, and I artived at the sacter wet to the | 


skin, tired, hungry, and cold. 

The good bonde and his wife soon cared for 
my wants, and I made myself as comfortable as 
could be wished in the hovel, such as it was. 

Whilst waiting till my clothes were dried 
before the gipsy fire I learned how to make 
gammel eese made of sweet goat’s milk— 
and at the same time grasped the opportunity of 
airing my small stock of Norsk with the hardy 
mountaineers. 

On the plateau of the Fille Fjeld stands a 
solitary homestead enclosed by dreary snow- 
covered mountains, You may guess the joy of 
a weary traveller after traversing long tracts of 
wild, barren country without encountering a soul 
for a considerable length of time. The weather 
had been anything but propitious, the wind 
blowing in bitterly cold gusts, and the rain 
falling in pitiless torrents. The inmates of this 
hospice of Nystuen soon restored my, frozen 


frame to a state of animation by a large basin 
of hot onion soup. 

Sitting in the clean little parloar I could gazz 
through the casement on the summit of snow 
mountains whilst I was high above derk rollinz 
clouds. Between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high: 
than the sea is no mean altitude to attain ona 
bicycle. Proud indeed I certainly was of the 
journey, more especially as no accident had thus 
far befallen me. 

Having dispatched a few lines to. the gool 
folks at home (a letter, by the way, takes ove? 
aweek to reach England from these parts, ! 
continued my ride across the barren, treele- 
plateau, and then commenced the descent of thy 
fjeld. Were it possible to keep the legs on the 
handle-bar long enough you could almost reach 
the valley, some twenty odd miles off, in thet 
pleasant position. : i 

Rapidly passing magnificent deep ravines, 
over mountain torrents, by rustic bridges, near 
piematic waterfalls, and through savage gorg:s 

soon left Maristuen, Heg, Husum, end Blaa!- 
laten behind. ; 

In no country in the world is the contrast s° 
remarkable between the protracted rudeness ani 
desolation of winter and the sudden luxurianc: 
of spring as in Norway. The transition is sc 
quick that there appears to be no intervai 
between the season of frost and flowers. 

The Norwegians during the severe winte: 
months are very fond of snow-skating, a pas- 
time that requires some skill. There was for 
| merlya corps of skating soldiers, called skieloberc. 
The members wore a green uniform, carrying . 
rifle and a pole, or skicstuc, seven feet in length., 
shod with an iron spike, the use of which wi. 
to moderate their speed, and to enable ther 
to preserve their balance when descending der 
declivities. The speed at which they move! 
was very remarkable, and it is recorded tha 
when Charles x11 was shot, some skieloberc, wh. 
Were in¢ the army, volunteered to skate to 
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‘rondheim, a distance of more than 400 English 
niles, which they reached twelve hours before 


the messenger who had been dispatched at the | 


same time, and who had used the utmost possi- 
He expedition. 

At Laerdalsoren, a clean village at the head 
of a picturesque fjord, the post-road terminated. 


This was an awkward predicament for a bicyclist - 


to be placed in. It therefore only remained for 
ne to proceed to Gudvangen, said to be about 
thirty-six miles off, by steamer or rowing-boat, 
Being an hour or so too late for the former, I 
chartered a fishing-boat and three men, and, 
having procured provisions, we placed the 
machine across the stern and embarked on a 
long journey, which occupied twelve hours. 

The fj sede: or firths, of Norway constitute 
ty far the grandest feature of the North, and 
ust be deeply interesting to a foreigner from 
the natural wonders they everywhere present to 
him, combining all the terrors and beauties of 
Alpine scenery. 3 E 

e travelled all night, taking it in turns to 
row. The rudely-shaped oars blistered my 
hands so badly that I feared I should be pre- 
rented from riding the next day. Thirty-six 
miles in a rowing-boat, through the cold, damp 
night, with the provisions long run short, was a 
treat not to be wished for again. However, a 
good rest at the little inn in Gudvangen soon 
jut things once again im order. 

The next day’s stage was through some of the 
gandest scenery in Western Norway, and cer- 
uainly by far the most picturesque and beautiful 
I had seen the whole way.- The road led 
chrough a defile bounded on either side by lofty 


fantastic barriers of rock of indescribable gran- , 


deur. Crossing a river of clear, sparkling water, 


I commenced the ascent of the Stalheimsklev. 


ie summit, 
looking back upon the Naerédal, with its huge 
tumbling and tossing falls, is almost incon- 
ceivable to a stranger. 

Vossevangen is another delightful little spot. 
Here I hired o carriole and horse and made an 
excursion towards Eide. The Norwegian pony 
—it cannot be termed a horse—is a sprightly 
little animal, and very sure-footed ; when well 
fed and in good condition it will tear along at a 
capital pace up and down hill. The reins are 
made of rope, and when you want him to stop 
you do not tighten the reins, but make a noise 
with the mouth like bru-u-u-u, and he halts 
directly. Besides, when you come to a dan- 
gerous descent you loosen the reins again and 


allow him to make bis own pace, or-else he will ! 


be sure to stumble. 

Shortly after quitting Vossevangen the scenery 
became less interesting, and at Bolstadéren I 
took the steamer, which traverses some narrow 
and at places very picturesque fjords to Bergen, 
one of the oldest and quaintest towns in Nor- 
way. It is situated on a hilly peninsula and 


isthmus, having as a background four mountains | 


about two thousand feet in height. 
Bergen is the greatest fish-mart in Norway. 
The Northern fishermen and treders were com- 
elled by the Hanseatic merchants to send their 
ish here. I spent some of the pleasantest 
moments possible watching the crowds of house- 


wives and servants driving their bargains with 
the sturdy old fishermen, who brought their 
| boats in alter a good haul, selling the stock to 
| the highest bidders. 

One cheering impression carried me along the 
; Darrow, quaint streets—I was once more in the 
region of carriages, hotels, and shops. Already 
1 felt myself half at home—or at any rate 
within reach of medical assistance when re- 
quired, 

An energetic person can sce the sights of 

Bergen ina few hours. I considered the greatest 
| feature of the place was the picturesque costume 
| of the inhabitants. That of the young women 
; Was very pretty, their dresses having bodices 
‘embroidered with the liveliest and brightest 
colours, whilst some, particularly the elderly 
section, wore a large white stiffly - starched 
: head-gear or kerchief, and white sleeves. The 
‘men were clad in mackintosh suits and sou’- 
westers. This may have been on account of 
the rainy weather which prevails in Bergen. 

My tp through Norway and Sweden is at an 
end. ith reluctant steps I turned towards 
, the quay, where the Domino’s bell signalled 
the passengers on board. With regret I looked 
back towards Bergen, with its spires, sharp 
roofs, and pointed gables, its numerous store- 
| houses, its dwellings composed partly of brick, 
partly of timber, with its succession of wharves 
! and its harbour crowded with ships. Eager as 

I was to reach the town, yet I longed to be 
pedalling back again over the smooth, windin; 
roads to Christiania, The tour had prove 
that Norway could be visited on a bicycle with 
very little expense, and, if care be used, with 
little danger. 

L (THE END.) 


OUR DOGS. \ 


(Fer articles on “‘ Boys’ Dogs, and all about them.” See Vol. II.) 


Rough Fox Terrier. 


Pug. 
2 Cocker Spaniel. 10 ‘Bt. Bernard. 18 Beagle. 26 Smooth Fox Terrier. 
3 Clumber Spaniel. 11 Retriever. 19 Poodle. 27 Mastiff. 
4 Blenheim Spantel, 12 Black-and-Tan Terrier, 20 Harrier. 23 Colley. 
5 King Charles Spaniel, 13 Bull Terrier, 21 «Foxhound. 29 Skye Terrier. 
6 Newfoundland, . 14 Dalmatian. 22 Otter Hound. 30 Dachshund. 
7 Setter. 15 Irish Water Spaniel. 23 Greyhound. 31 Skye Terrier. 
8 Pointer. 16 Pomeranian. 24 Deerhound. 


Correspondence. 


A. HornBy.— Yes, we may very possibly give 
another coloured portrait-plate of cep 
eters, but it will hardly be just yet. 


PuzzLEp ONE, and Others.—The bills of 
“Penny Dreadfuls” which you found in 
our Boy's OWN PAPER must have been 
serted after the numbers and parts left 
our office, either by your own bookseller, or 
more probably by the wholesale house 
that supplied him. We would advise you 
to complain to your bookseller, as he may 
be able to bring pressure to bear to stop 
the most objectionable and dishonourable 
practice. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN.—1. The part containing 

the plate of Birds’ Eggs can still be had. 
‘The plate is not sold separately. 2. About 
ten gs. 


A WESTMINSTER FELLOW.—We 
have given several ways of 
making a blackboard. Mix 
your black paint with size. 
Almost anything will do pro- 
vided you do not use oil. 


BERSERKER.—The London house 
of Messrs. Rothschild is in 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. 


@. 8. G. and T. S.—1. There is 
‘a sequel to the “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” but who publishes 

it, or who it was written by, we confess that 

we do not know. 2. There is no way of stop- 
ing the snails, you must pick them off. A 
ight dressing of soot would do the ground 
good. 


ALFRED—strange coincidence !— requires in- 
formation as to what constitutes, not a “ dress- 
ing of soot,” but a “dress suit”! Black trou- 
sers, swallow-tail coat, and black waistcoat. 
Wear a white tie and white gloves, and you 
are sure to be right. 


A. G. C.—Full directions for playing such games 
are always procurable from the makers. Try 
Messrs, Jaques and Co., Hatton Garden. 


READER OF THE “Boy's OWN PaPER.”— The 
deeper the water the greater the pressure. See 
Maury’s ‘Physical Geography of the Sea,” or 
any of the popular accounts of the Challenger 
Expedition. 


A CRICKETER.—1. See Dr. W. G. Grace's Cricket 
articles in Vol. 1, 2. The Editor has nothing 
whatever to do with the supply of numbers.to 
subscribers. All such should be addressed, 
and are handed on to, the Publishing Depart- 
ment, which is quite distinct from the Edi- 
torial one. Other readers please note. 


T. W. BAILey.—Decidedly not. The object of 
the close months for fishing is that the fish 
may be allowed to breed unmolested. No 
angler worthy of the name would think of fish- 
ing anywhere between the dates specified in 
the Act. By ceasing from sport for three 
months you ensure more sport for the nine, 
and under these circumstances it is simply ' 
inconceivable how any thinking being can 
object to the prohibition, or seek in any way 
to evade it. You ought to be thdroughly 
ashamed of your letter., 


A Four YEArs’ SusscRIBER.—Why did you not 
refer to your index? The method of gilding 
book-edges was given in No. 121. 


B.B. D.—The “Boy's Own Museum” articles | 
in No. 91. You must get the parts; | 
the weekly numbers are out of print. 


B.S. H.—Write to the Chief of the Irish 
Dublin, and get the latest particulars direct. 


Tommy CREE.—Take the lead out of your mouth; it 
can do you no good, and may per! poison you. 
To keep the mouth moist some people suck a small 
flint pebble, but even this practice is not recom- 
mended, and is absolutely dangerous when running, 
or indulging in violent exercise. 


G. P. Fercuson.—Your use of the graph for a school 
newspaper is a most excellent idea, and deserves all 
the praise we can give you. Papyrographic paper is 
simply well-oiled India post, but you would get it 
just as cheap as the raw material from, say, Zuccato 
and Wolff, Charterhouse Street, £0. The ink is 
aniline dye. 


Nico.—Admiral Sir George Rooke captured Gibraltar ; 
and General Elliott, Lord Heathfield, defended it : 


“ Admiral Rooke Gibraltar took, 
‘And General Elliott bears the bell yet. 
‘As having stood the fiercest fire 
That ever an enemy could desire!” 
See No. 112. 


A Lover OF DRAWING.—Architecture is a profession of 
itself, and you have to be apprenticed. Large in- 
comes are derivable from it if the practice is large 
enough. Apply for particulars to the Institute of 
British Architects. 


——_+-0-—__ 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


M%, correspondents, who seem surprised their 

letters are not at once answered by post or in 
these columns, write to us from time to time asking 
whether this or that article sent in by them will be 
returned. As we distinctly state in the rules, ete., of 
every competition that we cannot possibly answer by 
post, whether stamped envelopes are enclosed or not, 
and that article 


ent in for competition are never in 
any case returned, what manner of need is there that 
we should keep occupying valuable space in repeating 
what only the most culpable carelessness could have 
allowed the writers to overlook? Then, again, some 
writers think that because they offer to call they ought 
to he excepted from the general rule: but why should 
they? That would obviously be placing a few London 
boys at a distinct advantage over those living at a dis- 
tance. The competitions, as it is, involve the expendi- 
ture of much time and trouble—time and trouble 
cheerfully accorded, but probably not always under- 
stood or appreciated. Yet boys who know only teo 
well from experience that it may take them nrany hours. 
to make, say, the boxes, and pack the articles they for- 
ward—and who nail up so securely that the packages 
have often to be broken all eo pisces to set at liberty 
the enclosure—must, if they will give but a moment's 
thought to the subject, see that what may be to each 
individual a sufficiently laborious matter, would 
quickly assume alarming proportions to the recipient 
of the aggregated efforts of many hundreds of boys, 
whose packets are no two of the same size or shape = 
and but little more thought would make it clear to 
the least intelligent that, while to return to all would 
in the circumstances be quite impracticable, to make 
exceptions would be most unfair. 

Yet one other word. Intending competitors some- 
times write asking whether they may do this, that, or 
the other. These queries are generally answered in 
these columns, if only it be possible for the answer to 
appear in time to be of any use, and provided clear in- 
structions on the poiuts have not already been given in 
the “rules.” Where this is not the case competitors are 
perfectly safe in acting according to their best judg- 
ment. For instance, surpone it be asked whether we 
wish the Reedham model closely copied, or whether 
a model of ,any good locomotive would do. The an- 
swer that would suit this, and many another analogous 
inquiry, would be—Look to the directions published 
with the announcement of the competition itself, and 
if these do not strictly define the matter follow your 
own inclination. The prizes will go in any case to the 
best work, 
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SPanish Ain 
og) 
By S. Warronvrcn SApiEr, 
Auithor of “ The Mutiny of the Good Intent,” et 
CHAPTER I,—I JOIN THE TEN-GUN BuuIG. 
Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty having been pleased to 
Promote you to the rank of lieutenant, and 
to appoint you to her Majesty’s ship Wave, 
Tam directed to acquaint you therewith, and to 
desire that you wil roceed to join that ship at 
Portsmouth without delay.” 
I think that was about the happiest day in my life; and 
88 to eating any breakfast, while the letter lay open on the 
table before me, with the parchment commission, bearing the big 
Admiralty seal, by its side—why, it was quite out of the question ! 


i is “Change! Yes, | should think so.” 
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But if any one expects to have a quiet 
time for reading his letters, or for thinking 
about them after they have been read, in 
the midshipmen’s berth of a frigate, he is 
mightily mistaken. 

“T say, doctor,” exclaimed Garth, the 
junior mid., ‘“‘you really ought to look 
after your messmates’ health. There's 
Ned Talbot almost ready to faint at the 
sight of some dreadful bill the postman 
has just brought him. What.is it, Ned? 
Your laundress’s account for washing, 
which you unfortunately forgot to pay 
when leaving England three years ago?” 

** Qan’t be that,” said the assistant-sur- 
geon, gravely. ‘‘To my certain know- 
ledge he has only a shirt and a half in his 
whole kit.” 

“Ah! NowI know the reason why he 
always made such friends with you. It 
was in order that he might sham sick and 
stop in bed with the half-shirt while his 
servant was washing the whole one.” 

“No more of your nonsense,” I said, 
holding up the commission before their 
eyes. ‘* Look at that, and tremble.” 

“Why, those misguided le at the 
Admiralty have actually made | im @ lieu- 
tenant !”’ cried the dector. 

Warm and sincere were the congratula- 
tions, and hearty the hand-shakings, that 
followed upon this explanation. Scarce 
had the buzz of excitement begun te sub- 
side when the quartermaster of the watch 
put his head inside the berth. 

“The capt wants you on the quarter- 
deck, Mr. Talbot.” 

‘* Well, good-bye, Ned,” said Garth, 
striking an attitude. ‘‘ Never more shall I 
call thee by that endearing name— 


‘FareweH! A word that must be, and hath 
been, 
A sound that makes us linger. Yet—fure- 
well!’” 
“Rubbish!” I said, laughing. ‘I am 
coming back directly.’ ” 


“Yes, the lieutenant will come back; 
the wardroom officer, my superior, to 
whom I must touch my cap, and say ‘Sir.’ 
But my messmate, the friend of:my soul, 
with whom in many a middle watch I have 
shared the surreptitious and oily sardine ; 
he, alas! returns no more.” 

I knew the real cause of my promotion. 
It was the manner in which the captain 
had represented my conduct during a brush 
we had had with the Riff pirates in the 
Mediterrenesn just before coming home. 

y little speech of thanks on the quarter- 
deck, however, was soon cut short. 

“‘You may depend upon it, Mr. Talbot, 
I should not have recommended you for 
promotion unless you had deserved it. 
And now, although I am sorry to lose the 
benefit of your services the day after our 
return home, yet I think you Ted better 
join your new ship at once.” 

So that same morning my chest was 
hoisted over the side, anu I said ‘ Good- 
bye” te the dear old frigate wherein I had 
passed many happy and some unhappy 


ys. 

Truth to tell, I was not at all sorry to 
escape the wiserics and discomforts of 
‘‘ paying off.” During the three years of 
a ship’s commission, one of the chief duties 
of officers and men is to keep their floating 
home up to the highest piteh of cleanliness 
and ornament. 

“« White is the glassy deck, without a stain.” 


Or, if not, an irate first lieutenant will 
know the reason why. Guns, shot, and 


every bit of metal or brass-work about the 
ship are polished to a perfection of bril- 
liancy only possible on board a man-of- 
war. Even the very capstan is trans-. 
formed into a circular miniature battery, 
with toy guns peeping from tiny ports. 

Then comes the return to England; and 
scarce has the admiral gone over the side 
after the final inspection than all this 
three years’ work is pulled-to pieces. Ina 
few days the task of destruction is com- 
plete, and the magnificent liner or graceful 
frigate, stripped of her guns and ornament, 
becomes a mastless hulk—a monstrosity 
fitted only to join its melancholy sisters 
laid up in ordinary, who with yellow- 
painted sides make hidecus the waters of 
the Hamoaze or the Medway. 

Well, all this degradation in the case of 
my eld ship, the Chloe, I escaped by 
leaving Sheerness, where she was to be 
paid off, that morning. Fortunately a 
small steam vessel, the Volcano, was on 
the point of sailing for Portsmouth with 
dockyard stores, and in her I took a pas- 


sage. 

In those days, when her Majesty—God 
bless her !—was young, grim ironclads as 
yet were not. Two vessels only were lying 
at Spithead as we threaded our way into 
Portsmouth harbour—one a line-of-battle 
ship, the other a ten-gun brig, about the 
smallest I had ever seen. 

“That's the Wave, sir, and a beauty 
she is, surely,” said the quartermaster of 
the Volcano, pointing her out as I stood 
beside him. 

The man was right; a levely little craft 
abe looked, more Uke a yacht ean At man 
of-war, wii er low, graceful ant 
tall, raking masts. 

The first news I heard on taking up my 
old comfortable quarters at the Keppel’s 
Head on Common Hard, was that the 
‘Wave was ready for sea, and only waiting 
for sailing orders, which might come down 


any day. 
jein at once,” whispered Pru- 


* Better 
dence. 

But then Pradence was a maiden lady, 
and of course.had not been just promoted 
from the midshipmen’s berth ! 

“No, Prudence,” said I, sternly refusing 
her promptings, ‘‘I must wait for m 
uniform. How could I go on board wit 
this old mate’s dress? You know it would 
not be proper or becoming.” 

ny vanity,” suggested the inward 
monitor. ‘What you really are thinking 
is,how much more ‘becoming’ the lieu- 
tenant’s uniform will be than the ugly 
coat you are now wearing.” 

No doubt she was right; but I didn’t 
Bo, nevertheless; although my heart did 

omage to Prudence several times during 
the next two days by a sudden qualm 
when looking out towards Spithead, fear- 
ing lest the brig might have sailed. 
he did not sail. The outfitter did his 
duty ; and on the third morning, in all the 
glory of new uniform, a waterman’s boat 
took me off to Spithead. 

My chest of wers was in the stern, 
making the bows cock up in an undigni- 
fied—not to say a ridiculous—manner ; but 
then that article of furniture of itself was 
a mark of distinction, a sign that the owner 
was of wardroom rank, the happy possessor 
ofacabin. ° 

With regard to a midshipman’s chest, 
there seems to be something in the very 
look of one that is hateful to the eye of a 
first lieutenant. Well did I remember my 
reception by that overworked officer on 
board the Chloe on first joining, as he cast 


a glance of disgust at the big, lumbering 
thing which was bringing the boat almost 
down to the water’s edge : 

“Well, youngster, is that 
have got alongside?” 

Those days were all over. 

“We have been waiting for you; and 
Captain Weldon, who has just gone on 
shore, will be very glad to tind you have 
joined,” was my greeting from the first— 
and besides myself the only other—licu- 
venient as I stepped on the brig’s quarter- 

leck, 

And so behold me fairly installed. A 
very small cabin was the one set apart for 
the second lieutenant on board the Wave, 
but then it was my very ewn. And what 
a luxury to have a cabin at all, after six 
years’ experience of sleeping in a hammock 
and making your toilet on the lid of your 
chest in full view of the marines’ messes ! 

Although nominally rated a ten-gun 
brig, the little craft really only carried 
seven—three twelve-pounders of a side, 
and a light brass six-pounder, for which a 
field carriage was also provided, for service 
on shore if required. 

“Not much of an armament,” remarked 
Meanwelil, the first lieutenant, seeing me 
cruising about the d eck ; ‘‘ but as to saili 
I believe we are about the fastest 
afloat.” 

‘Then I hope we are going to the coast 
of Africa, where our sailing qualities will 
be of some use amongst the slavers.”’ 

Meanwell shook his head. 

““No, I’m sorry to say our station is to 
be the Mediterranean. The captain will 
bring his sailing orders off with him, I ex- 
pect.” 

I was sorry too. There might be some 
little pleasure in the thought of showing 
off the new epaulettes in the gay seaports 
of that delightful station, but all that was 
nothing in comparison with active cruis- 
ing, with perhaps a little bit of fighting 
now and then by way of a change. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
commander came on board, a pleasant, 
frank-featured man, rather young-looking 
for his rank. He shook hands with me 
cordially, but seemed vexed. 


house you 


vessel 


“Shall we get under way to-morrow 
morning, sir?” inquired the first lieu- 
tenant. 


“No, indeed. They kept me waiting at 
the admiral’s office all day for the sailing 
orders, and they never came down from 
London after all. The secretary hinted 
something about a change in our destina- 
tion, and there certainly may be truth in 
what he said; the semaphore was working 
away like mad when I left the harbour just 
now.” 

“« What is that signal, quartermaster ? >” 
continued the commander, looking up at 
the answering pendant flying from the 
masthead. 

“Captain to attend at admiral’s office at 
nine ois to: morrows: ae euawered, the 
man, bringing forw: e signi te. 

“That means, no doubt, that the orders 
are down at last. By-the-bye, Mr. Mean— 
well, there is another midshipman ap— 

inted, I don’t remember hisname. Has 

e joined yet P” 

“Not yet, sir. I hope he will before 
sailing: ‘e want another youngster rathez- 

That evening we both dined in the cabin, 
and my epaulettes were aired for the first 
time. A very different affair was this 
dinner from those of old, when with the 
midshipman’s patch on my collar I used 
to go thrcugh the disagreeable’ duty, not, 
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daring to speak a word in the presence of 
so many superior officers. 

There was one circumstance I did not 
like, however. Meanwell, as the dinner 
went on, gradually became more talkative, 
and not only talkative but disputatious, 
contradicting our host several times most 
unnecessarily. It seemed to me as if he 
emptied his glass a good many times too 
often, 8 supposition which was confirmed 
by the heavy way in which he leaned on 
my arm for support when rising to leave 
the cabin. 

A terrible weakness this in a first lieu- 
tenant! and one which the captain’s eye 
had been sharp enough to detect, as I 
wuld tell by the glance that followed us 
through the door. 

Meanwell looked all right, however, the 
next morning; and I made no remark on 
the little ir, although feeling that it ; 
boded ill for eur well-being on board the | 
Wave, | 

There were letters to write that day— : 
letters to the home which the exigencies of « 
the service had prevented my visiting, » 
even for a short twenty-four hours. ; 
Scareely were they finished, when through | 
the open skylight I heard the quarter- ' 
master’s voice making a report. 
‘ “A young gentleman coming alongside, ; 
tir. i 


Midshipmen were always ‘‘ youn, <1 
tlmen ” in those days. alates : 

“Ts his chest in the boat? If so, get a | 
vhip on the mainyard and hoist it in.” | 
_ Certainly the chest was ‘‘ very much”! 
in the boat. In fact, as I saw on going | 
on deck, there was rather more chest than | 
boat; and to make matters worse, the 
owner was perched on the lid. | 

“Come on board to join, sir,” said a! 
familiar voice, as the midshipman, lifting 
his cap, stepped on the quarterdeck. 

“Why, , what brought you here?” 
Isaid in surprise, but not a little pleased | 
nevertheless. 

“Well, I thought Perhaps ou wouldn’t : 
mind my coming ; and our old captain was 
kind enough. to make the application. | 
They told me I should be too late, but | 
travelling day and night I managed to | 
rach the Keppel’s Head this morning; 
and then, because ‘ Blue Peter’ was flying 
on board, the rascally boatman refused to | 
take me off under a sovereign. I paid the | 
fellow out, though, beautifully.” i 

“You were fortunate to get on board 
atall, coming off in the ridiculous manner 
you did. If the water had not been as 
‘mooth as a mill-pend the boat must have 
“capsized.” 

“That was just it,” he said, laughing. 


“‘You should have seen what a fright the 
man was in allthe while! He would have 
turned back a dozen times, only I tempted 
him on by holding up the golden coin 
before his eyes. Yes, 1 think I had my 
pound’s worth out of him,” he added, re- 
Hlectively. 

From what I knew of ny young friend’s 
abilities in the way of tormenting and 
mischief-making generally, I was inclined 
to agree with him. 

My recommendation of Garth to the 
first lieutenant caused that officer to look 
upon the newly-joined midshipman with 
an eye of favour, and the big chest was 
sent below to the steerage without even a 
murmur. The owner was following, but 
paused for a minute on the top of the 
ladder. 

“Do you know where we are going, Mr. 
Talbot?” 

‘““You mean to what station? The 
Mediterranean, I believe.’ 

“ Ah, then you have not heard the yarn 
got up onshore about us? They say we 
are going in chase of some pirate or 
other.” 

‘*No such luck, I fear. Anyhow, we 
shall soon know ; there’s the captain com- 


! ing off.” 


Our young commander—perhaps because 
he was young—was a stickler for etiquette, 
and this day he was received with full 


‘naval honours, the officers assembling on 


the quarter-deck, and a corporal’s guard 
of ten marines (all we could muster) being 
ranged on one side. 

A long-drawn pipe from the boatswain’s 
call gave notice that the gig with the 
chieftain in the stern had arrived alongside. 
Then, after a pause, there sounded another 
lengthened whistle as the great man 
stepped on deck (‘hoisting him in,” as 
my midshipman irreverently observed). 
The officers saluted, the mar‘nes presented 
arms, the drummers beat a roll, the com- 
mander raised his cocked has in due ac- 
knowledgment, and then, the order to 
dismiss the guard having been given, 
affairs on board resumed their accustomed 
course. 

“Hoist in the boats, and get the anchor 
up, Mr. Meanwell,” said Captain Weldon, 
as he passed down the ladder into his 
cabin. 

There was a cheerful ring in his voice as 


| he gave the order, and altogether he looked 


pleased, like a man who has just heard 
good news. 

Now at the pipe ‘‘ Hands up anchor ”— 
which, oddly enough, is always an inspirit- 
ing one, no matter whether the ship is 
about to sail for foreign service or is home- 


ward-bound after a three years’ commis- 
sion-—it had always been the custom on 
board the Chloe for the band to play al! 
sorts of lively airs while the men ‘hove 
round” at the capstan. 

In the little brig the ship’s fiddler was 
tbe sole apology for the band, but the men 
stepped out just as well as if the strains of 
‘The girl I left. behind me "’ were sound- 
ing from a dozen flutes, violins, and 
bassoons ; and never had I seen the anchor 
run up to the bows so smartly. 

Another ten minutes, and the Wave, her 
white sails all set, was standing down 
Channel to the westward. 

It was my afternoon watch. The wind 
was right abeam, making the sails draw 
beautifully, and there was really nothing 
to do except to keep a bright look-out. 
So fast did she seem to be slipping through 
the water that I told the quartermaster 
to heave the log. 

“What is she going?” inquired the 
captain, as the line was reeled in. 

“* Eleven knots, sir.” 

“Not bad that, with this breeze. 
Luckily, it sprang up just in time. I told 
the admiral this morning that we could 
beat almost anything that floats.” 

As he seemed inclined to be chatty, and 
joined in my walk on the weather side of 
the quarterdeck, I ventured to ask if 
tare had been any change in our destina- 
tion ‘ 

“*Change! ‘Yes, I should think so,” he 
answered, rubbing his hands with glee. 
“Complaints have been made to the Ad- 
miralty that several merchant vessels have 
mysteriously disap recently about 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Spanish Main. 
Well, of course there are large and small 
rocks in those seas enough to sink all the 
ships in the world, if they run foul of them; 
but there are reports of a suspicious fast- 
sailing vessel having been sighted, and the 
general opinion is that, concealed some- 
where, either amongst the islands or in the 
swamps of the mainland, there must be 
regular nest of pirates.” : 

“« And it is in search of these pirates that 
we are to cruise?” i 

‘Yes, those are my eailing orders.” 

‘* Hoo-ray!” ejaculated a rather squeaky 
voice on the other side of the deck, no 
doubt in rather a louder tone than was in- ~ 
tended. 

“You seem amused, young gentleman !” 
said the captain. ‘‘ Suppose you go aloft 
to the masthead, and keep a look-out for 
the remainder of the watch!” 

And up the fore-rigging went poor 
Frank Garth. 


(To be continued ) 


STANLEY O’GRAHAME: BOY AND MAN. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXVI. (AND LAST).—HOMEWARD BOUND—THE CRYSTAL BOAT—A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


or a large ship by any means. Though | 
N only seven P erdeed tons, she ns 
tevertheleas as bonnie a barque as ever 
tailed the seas. She is moving slowly out 
of Zanzibar Harbour, with every stiteh of 
canvas set, for the wind, although favour- 
able, is but light. It is a glorious day, the 
sea and sky are the bluest of blue, the 
white houses on shore seem built of marble, 
and so brightly do they stand out in the 
» that the shadows they throw 


seem black by contrast. The Tonitru is 
lying at anchor,— 


* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


The quarter-deck is crowded with officers 
in blue and white and gold; the brass 


band is there too, and over the rippling 


sea, with a weird tremolo born of the 


waves they cross, come the sweet, sad notes 
of that fine old song— 


“Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” 


Oh, dear! I must throw down my pen, 
seize my violin and play it over and over 
again; and the music has had this effect 
upon me—that I am fully en rapport with 
my subject, and could spend a good hour 


| describing the departure of the good ship 
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that bore my heroine and herocs back to 
their far-off homes. 


“ Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 


Mite is not on the quarter-deck, he is 
out standing there against. the blue, on the 
very point of the flying jibboom, waving 
his handkerchief to his brother Stan—and, 
reader, I am not at all sure that the band- 
kerchief is not somewhat damp. 

Poor Mite! he would have given any- 
thing he possessed to have been able to go 
home in the ship with Stanley; but ser- 
vice is service, he could not. 

And now a point of land hides the 
barque from the anchored man-o’-war, 
and in a few hours there is nothing around 
the former but the silence of the mighty 
deep. Ross is captain of this gallant 
barque ; Cooke is first lieutenant—or chief 
mate, as they call thet officer in the mer- 
chant navy; Stanley O’Grahame is second 
officer ; and who do you think is bu’swain ? 


Why, none other than our good friend 
Sambo ! 


And here is Mammie Sarah. She has 
been rated stewardess, but at the same 
time she will see after the concoction of 
the curry for the cabin, for I do not believe 
any one ever did make such delightful 

ry as Mammie Sarah. 

Very beautiful Ida Ross looks now as 
she lounges in her chair, book in hand, on 
the snow-white quarter-deck; very beauti- 
ful and very happy also, for now she is 
safe, and her father, and—yes, and Stanley 
is safe, and all the years of her sorrow and 
suffering are to her now but like the 
memory of some awful dream. 

But not only Ida, but every soul on 
board, seems happy and contented, and 
even gay, for lo! the ship is homeward- 
bound. Ay, and the ship appears to know 
it, and to feel happy in consequence. 

A sailing ship she is; no grind and 


gride of terrible whe2ls are here, no showers 


| of smut and sifted coal-dust to throw spot 


and speck on her snowy decks or disfigure 
the bright tablecloth that adorns the 
saloon table. She is clad in canvas from. 
deck to truck, stunsails low and _ aloft, 
and looks as gay as village maiden on 
her wedding morn; and as she gocs 
swinging along she seems to beck and bow 
and toy and coquette with the billows, as if 
keeping time to the song of the merry 
sailors, which rises time after time, 

“« With a hey! my lads, and a ho! my men, 

For we are homeward bo—o—ound, 
For we—e—e are homeward bound.” 
e s od ° - 

Once upon a time, my dear boy readers, 
there was a certain great prince who lived. 
in a beautiful in one of the most 
romantic and lovely districts of Araby the 
blessed. He was not a very old prince, 
but he was very brave and very good, and 
even old men with long, long grey beards 
bent their heads before him and ministered 
to him and told him tales and stories of 
all kinds, more wonderful by far than evem 
those you read about in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments—that is to say, if 
anything could be more wonderful than 
these strange, strange tales. 

But, for all this, une young prince was 
not happy. 

‘‘Tam tired of these wild woods,” he 
said, ‘‘ tired of the splendid scenery that is 
everywhere around me, tired of my gar- 
dens, my pets, and my palace, ti even 
of you, most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigneurs, and even of your old-world 
tales. I want to go out into the world and. 
see things myself. I want to be in the 
very thickest and hottest parts of the most. 
dreadful fights. I want to see the most 
terrible storms that can rage and the 
wildest seas. I want to see adventures of. 
every kind imaginable. I cannot stay 
longer in this palace; I must go.” 

“But,” cried the old men, “ thimk,. 
beloved prince, think of your kingdom, 
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think of those you leave behind to mourn. 
Without the sunshine of your presence, 
everything that you now see around you 
will fade and die in the darkness of grief, 
aad if ever you returned from your wan- 
derings none would be left slive to wel- 
vome you back. Your gardens would be 
a wilderness and your splendid palace a 
jackal-haunted ruin.” 

And the boy prince did think of all this, 
and did, like & man, resolve, for the sake 
of his people, to stay at home; but, never- 
theless, he often sighed to think of all the 
fine countries there were in the world that 
be could never see, and all the wild adven- 
tures that he could never enter into. 
He sighed by day, and at night he used to 
dream and start in his sleep, and clutch an 
imaginary sword, and do all kinds of antics, 
that simply had the effect of disarranging 
the bedclothes, and Sending the pillow on 
tothe floor, but did not e the prince a 
bit happier. 

But one day there came to the palace a 
very, very, very old magieian. He carried 
along stick to keep his nose aff the ground, 
tecause he was bent twofold by reason of 
his extreme age. His hair was as white 
as the snows on Ben Nevis, and so long 
af ake almost trampled upon it as he 


He was brought into the prince’s pre- 
sence, for he that to tell him which no 
other ear dare listen to. 

“You wish to see the world?” he said 
tothe prince. ‘‘ Well, I will present you 
with a beautiful boat—a magic boat, with 
bottom and sides, and masts and sails of 
2lass purer than crystal or even diamonds ! 
When you want to see a battle or a storm, 
orafight at sea or on land, all you will 
have to do will be to go into this beautiful 
boat and sit down in its splendid saloon, 
and it will sail away with you through the 
air wherever you wish, and you will only 
lave to look through the crystal sides or 
iottom of your boat, in order to see and 
ear everything that goes on around 
you!” 

“And will it be safe?” asked the 


prince. 

“Yes,” said the aged magician; ‘it 
will be safe. No power on earth can 
ajore you in your beautiful boat, for, 
while you will be able to see everything 
‘trough its crystal sides, no creature nor 
thing will be able to see or injure you.” 

Then the young prince was exceedingly 
slad, and, behold! the aged magician was 
33 good as his word. He brought the 
prince the crystal boat, and away sailed 
the prince through the air. And there 
‘was no place—not even the most remote— 
that he could not journey to; nor was 
there anything he could not see from this 
wonderful crystal boat ; and whenever he 
~was tired of sight-seeing or witnessing 
storms or wild adventures, he had but to 
wish, and lo! and behold! without even 
having to say, “Hey, presto!” he was 
back again in his own home. 

Do you not envy that prince in his 
trystal boat, reader ? Would you not like 
to have such another beautiful boat ? Well, 
you have such a boat, for such boats are 
merely books, in which, while reclining in 
Jour easy-chair in the winter evenings, or 
out on the grass in summer, or on 
the clovery leas, you can see, as through 
a glass, ull things that are passing or have 
Passed in the wondrous world in which we 
live, You and I for the last many months 
have been sailing together in this magic 
crystal boat, and together we have mingled 
in many strange and wild adventures, I as 
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the pilot, you as the passenger. But all 
things have an end. We are back once 
again in the dear old country—in the land 
that gave us birth—and pilot and pas- 
senger must part. 

But ere we shake hands and say “‘ good- 
bye,” let us take one more little cruise in 
our crystal boat, just to see how fares it 
with our heroes and our heroines, about 
two years after the barque, homeward- 
bound, sailed away from Zanzibar. 

I have said heroines, the plural; well, 
I want to be exact, for although Ida Ross 
is really and truly our chief heroine, we 
must not altogether forget the wild woman, 
Weir, who first met Stanley O’Grahame, 
the boy, in the hobgoblin moor, and took 
pity on him in his loneliness and kindly 
tended him for a night at least. 

Ah! but Jean is daft no longer now, 
nor does she live among smugglers in the 
eirde house on the moor. Jeanis sane and 
quiet. Her son has returned; she has 
found the lost one. Ought I to call him 
the prodigal son? No; for, with all his 
faults, Archie loved his mother, and a 
sweet thing is filial love. 

They live now in the little cottage that 
erst was inhabited by Stanley’s mother 
and sister, and Archie, the roving sailor, 
tills the farm by the t forest of Cairn- 
trie. He not only fills the farm—which is 
a small one—but he is one of the head 
keepers in the forest, and may be met there 
any day. But on Sundays Archie always 
goes to church with the old lady. She is 
getting frail, and Archie very dutifully 
gives her his arm. She always rolls her 
Bible up in her clean white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and always carries on top thereof 
a little bit of southernwood, which keeps 
her awake on warm days. So we bid them 
good-bye, and, embarking once more in 
our crysta] boat, go gliding away over the 
wide Atlantic ocean. 

You know whither we are bound with- 
out being told. ‘Yes, here we are at the 
lovely old plantation at Beaumont Park. 

ell, except that yonder stalwart man 
who, with gun on shoulder, is just return- 
ing from the woods is Stanley O’Grahame, 
and yonder bright-faced, beautiful lady 
who runs to meet him is his young wife, 
Ida, there does not seem to be very much 
change about the place. 

Hark! a manly voice singing a darkie 
song in the wood— ‘ 

“* We hunt, as of old, for the ‘possum and the 
"coon, 
By the meadow, the sea, and the shore ; 

We dance once more by the glimmer of the 


moon, 


Near the bench by the old cottage door.” 


That is Sambo; there is no mistaking 
him. See, he goes up to an ancient darkie 
lady who is sitting in the sunsbine amon: 
the roses and creepers, that twine aroun 
the door of her hut. 

“Yah, yah!” laughs Sambo. 
so there you is, ole 
you does look so happy, with your book 
and your glasses, t—yah, yah! this 
chile must stop and laugh! Yah, yah, 
yah!” : 

‘*Go ‘long, do!” says Mammie Sarah. 
‘Don’t laugh like dat; you make your 
mouf ever so much bigger! Besides, sah, 
you should have some ’spect for ladies, 
seh!” 

And here comes old Captain Mackinlay, 
arm-in-arm with Captain Ross, to meet 
Ida and her handsome husband. They 


“ And 


lammie Sarah; and | bo 


both look as hale and hearty as if they 


wero merely the brothers of the youthful 
pair before them—brothers who had by 
some chance stayed out all night in the 
woods in winter and had their hair and 
beards turned white with hoar-frost. 

“Well, children,” says Mackinlay, ‘‘ and 
have you made all preparations for the 
coming guests?” 

“That we have!” said Ida; ‘ and right 
glad will we be to see poor Mr. Cooke and 
Captain McDermott.” 

“‘Oh!” cried Stanley, laughing, ‘‘ don’t 
let_us ‘captain’ him; he must just be 
‘ Mite’ as of old; and if he doesn’t behave 
himself like a good little boy, why, I shall 
have to pull his ears and pack him off to 
bed at nine o'clock.” 

“« And so you are going all the way down 
to R— to meet Tim” are you?” said 
Captain Ross. 

“Yes, we must,” replied Stanley. 

“ We must,” said Mackinlay, ‘‘ pray who 
are the we?” 

‘Why, Ida and Sissy and I,” said Stan- 
ley, smiling, and putting one arm tenderly 
round his wife. 

““Well, well, well,” said Ross; ‘but 

ou’ll take care of them, I know, and don’t 
long away.” 

“*In two days we'll be all back again,” 
said Stanley, ‘* and then I guess you won’t 
have a very easy life, either of you, for a 
month. We mean to turn the whole plan- 
tation ypside down.” 

“Yah! yah! yah!” laughed Sambo; 
‘Cand, geilems, I is a-going too, I ’ssure 
you of dat fact. I isa going wid young 
massa und missus to help to carry all de 
pretty tings dey means to buy in de pretty 
towns dey means to visit. Dat is so, I 
*ssure you once again, gemlems.” 

Captain Ross pulled out a letter with 
some queer-looking foreign stamps on it, 

It was from Stanley’s cousin, Tom 
Reynolds, the missionary. 

was written on very thin paper, and 
was fully fifteen pages long, so of course I 
cannot tell you all that was init. But it 
was a very happy and very pleasant letter. 
It breathed peace and purity. 

Tom sent his love to everybody, and so 
did the old king—the king with the click. 
The old king said, moreover, that he lived 
only in the hope of visiting his old friends 
at Beaumont Park. But one piece of in- 
formation which he sent was very startling. 
It was that M’booma, or boy Brown, was 
now king of the warlike Makalala, and 
the nation was at peace with all the tribes 
around. 

° ry . . . 

The meeting of Stanley and Mite was a 
very happy one. 

Mite was the boy all over, and he spent 
the whole evening in doing nothing but 
plan, plan, planning all the fun and sport 
he should have at Beaumont Park and the 
wild country that adjoined it. 

‘ For don’t forget, Stan,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I bave got six months’ leave, aud I mean 
to spend every day of it with you, old 

39 


x Yah! yah! yah!” laughed Sambo. 
“Tse 60 happy too.” 

“Shake hands again, Stan, old man. 
Shake hands, Sambo. Oh! it is jolly, and 
so like old times.” 

A day or two after the meeting of the 
three old friends, Mite, Stanley, and Cooke, 
they wero seated together by an old tree 
in the beautiful park. Presently two 
strangers, both very young men, sauntered 
along and cat them down beside the tree, 
with their backs to Stanley and his friends. 
The seat was public property, so no 
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notice was at first taken of the matter, but 
a woment or two afterwards Stanley 


Moreover, it was shown just in the act of turn- 
ing to one side, se that wings, head, and tail 


i i ig | had to be acting harmoniously. 
recta looking at Mite, held up his My friend a it etree two thes: de- 
“ Listen i” . . 4 ceased pet birds, whic! en prepared by a 
A mascen) i” he whispered ; “* that profesdlonal taxidermist, and the'resalt was re- 
VOLE. markable. It simply ‘‘ killed” them, as artists 


And the following are the words they 
heard :— 

“Waal, as I were a-telling you, thelion 
he grabbed me, and away he walks me— 
oh! j 


with me then, I assure you. I felt a kin 
o’ wexed too to think I was to die so young, 


and wasn’t good for anything else but for 
cat’s-meat, as ye might say. But away goes 
the lion, and away goes I in his mouth, as 
in dooty bound, ye see Waal, into the 


forest we goes, and, just as he were a- 


utting me down, and a-licking of his 


ips, vy all at vonct—” 
Stanley sprang up, and Mite sprang up, 
and Cooke sprang up. 
“It is the boy Green!” they all cried 
in a breath,and round the tree they ran, and 
sure enough they were right, for there he 


sat just as self-possessed as ever, just as 


impudent, just as saucy. 
The identical boy Green again! 
(THE END.) 


THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 


OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF 
PRESERVING. 


By tne Rev. J. G. Woop, 31a. 


PART HI. 

‘ANY years ago a favourite long-tailed par- 
M rakeet belonging to one of my friends deed. 
Its master asked me to try my hand on it, and 
though I wasonly a novice, the bird in question 
being either my second or third essay, I acceded 
to my friend’s request. 

In three weeks or so the parrakeet was ready. 
It was represonted in flight, an action with which 
I was very familiar, having often watched the 
peculiarly graceful attitudes of these birds when 
on the wing, and the beautifully andulating 
lines and curves which their forms assnmed. 


say when a bright picture is hung near one of 
sombre colouring. It looked ‘‘ vera volucris,” 
and they looked like ragged burlesques of birds. 
Suppose that the bird had been treated by the 


ust ag easy as a cat would march off | magic fingers of Waterton, and not by the in- 
with a mouse. I guessed it were all ap 


experienced hand of a beginner, how much more 
forcible would have been the contrast. 

My friend, in t wrath, sought out the pro- 
' fessional, who flatly declined to believe that a 
bird-skin could be prepared without wires, and 
that the work of a beginner could rival, still 
less surpass, his own. So he was challenged to 
meet me at my friend’s house, and accepted the 
challenge. 

As soon as he glanced at the three specimens 
he collapsed as far as the appearance of the 
birds went, but still refused to believe that 
there were no wires in the parrakeet. So I 
took it off the invisible Support which upheld 
it, asked him to open his hands, and dropped 
the bird into them. Up flew his hands, just as 
if he had grasped an empty water-bottle think- 
ing it to be full. 

Shen he asked me how long I had been over 
the bird, and when he heard the length of the 
process he said, with perfect truth, that no one 
could make a living out of taxidermy if he were 
jto put so much labour and skill into it, and 
then to receive the miserable sums which the 
public pays for specimens, However, I am not 
writing for professionals, but for amateurs, and 
especially for boy amateurs, who only want to 
evolve the ‘‘ vera volucris”” out of a dead skin, 
and have no intentions of making a living out of 
| their art. 7 

In the first place comes the question of tools. 

You will want very few, and those of tho 
simplest description. 

1. A really good pocket-knife. One of 
Rodgers’s 2s. knives with two blades is good 
enough for anything. Only keep the blades as 
sharp as razors, and every now aud thev, while 

ou are working, refresh their edges-with a 
leather strap. Now and then the use of a 
hone will be necessary, but the chief point is 
to use the strap while working, and invariably 
to do so before putting the knife away. 

This may seem a small detail, but it is of 
great value, and will save an infinity of trouble. 


THE TWO CHUMS: 
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If you once let the knife become blunt it is ex- 
tremely difficult to restore the edge, while there 
is nothing easier than to preserve it as sharp as 
when the knife was first bought. Do not use 
the knife for any other purpose. 

If you can procure a small scalpel I should 
strongly recommend you to do so. It is not 
expensive, though it is made expressly for dis- 
secting ; and the flattened end of the handle is 
of the greatest use in separating the skin from 
the flesh without the lcust chance of catting it. 
Treat your scalpel as if you loved it. Use the 
strap regularly during work, and when you put 
it away give it a double dose of strap, and cover 
the blade with a sheath. You can make the 
sheath yourself out of any old leather glove. 

If properly treated a single scalpel will last for 
a lifetime. The steel, however, is as brittle as 
glass, and if you misuse it a notch will be 
chipped out of the edge, afd make the instra- 
ment practically useless, Still, the scalpel has 
the advantage of being made exclusively for dis- 
section, so that there will be no temptation to- 
use it for any rougher purpose. 

2. A pair of stout nail-scissors, 

3. Needle and thread of different sizes. 

4. Two or three steel knitting-needles. 

Theso are all the tools which are absolutely 
necessary, but a pair of wire-cutting pliers will 
be found useful when you come to fixing your 
specimens in their cases, and I have also found 
that a pair of forceps will do good service in: 
putting the eyes in their places. 

Now for appliances. 

Firstly, you will want plenty of cotton wool. 

Next, an assortment of glass eyes, whieh can 
be bought cheaply at any of the taxidermists 
shops. 

Note that there are some eyes which are not 
supplied at these shops, so that you must make 
them yoursclf. The best plan is to procure 
dolls’ eyes before they are coloured. Paint the 
necessary colouring on the inside, with oil 

ints and a very fine brush. When the paint 
is dry, fill the eye with wax, cut a short piece 
from a pin, stick it into the wax, and then you 
will have a serviceable eye. 

I once preserved a huge toad after Waterton’s. 
fashion. Its exact resemblance to the living 
creature struck every one, but no one obeerved, 
until it was pointed out, that the peculiar 
colouring of the eyes was the real cause of the 
verisimilitude. Snakes’ eyes must be similarly 
prepared, and so must those of the chameleon 
These last, by the way, will test all your skill. 


(To be continued.) 


Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” etc, 


dba boys of the village school had been 
unusually unfortunate this year. They 
generally managed to pull off some prize 
or other during the regatta, but on this 
occasion they failed in everything, 
probably because some of their biggest 

oys had left during the last few months 
and become gone, men of the village. 
At any rate they were by no means in a 
good temper, and cherished up in anger 
the chaffiing from the grammar school at 
the end of the eight-oar contest. 

Some fifteen or twenty of them were 
walking in a body along the path by the 
river, of their defeat and wrongs. 
Knowing the way in which the ar 
school generally scattered directly the 
races were over, they did not anticipate 
meoting more than four or five of their 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THINGS BECOME SERIOUS. 


enemies together. Their idea was that 
should they come across a helpless grou! 
to chaff them and force them off the path 
at any rate; if the victims made a row 
and obtained help from their friends 
within hail it would be easy to separate 
and run for it. 

Naturally they had not calculated on the 
abnormal condition of things on this par- 
ticular day. They had not gone very far 
before half a dozen of the SOwer school 
appeared full in their path. To the sur- 
prise of the villagers, the half-dozen seemed 
inclined to dispute the right of way. 

‘Now get out of the light,” said the 
village leader, ‘‘if you don’t want to get 
shoved in the river.” : 


“Get. out of the way yourselves, you 
| lot of little cads,” retorted a diminutive , 


grammar schoo] boy, “ or else we'll make 
you.” 

A few of the villagers and visitors were 
within hearing, and drew nearer to see the 
fun. “Turn ’em out of the road,” sug- 
gested the landlord of one of the public- 

ouses; ‘‘don’t let they young swells. 
always have their own way.’ 

Thus encouraged, the village boys ad- 
vanced, and naturally the others had to re- 
treat. But a sharp double whistle had 
already been sounded, and in a few 
seconds the neighbourhood swarmed with 
boys coming up at a good trot. Before 
the unhappy villagers had time to separate 
and escape they were surrounded on all 
sides, whilst every moment added to the 
number of their utors. 

“I’m goin’ for to fetch a constable,” 
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remarked the landlord to his companions, 
“I ain't goin’ to risk my bones in the 
middle of that doe i Fe 

There were very few people in that par- 
ticular part of the ‘path’ and the boys had 
it their own way. The village boys were 
quickly seized, and a hurried council held 
as to what should be done with them. 

“Pitch the whole lot into the river,” 
suggested one. 

“No, don’t!” pleaded a red-haired 
youngster; ‘I can’t swim.” 

“Never mind, you'll soon pick tt up 
when you're in the water.” 

“Let's cat off their hair,” suggested 
another, an idea that met with immense 
applause, but unfortunately no one had 
any scissors. Meanwhile Messiter was 
looking anxior aly round for any sign of 
the monitors. ey couldn’t Leen the 
village boys in captivity many minutes, so 
he was anxious for any attempt at reseue 
on the part of the monitors before the ar- 
rival of the constable compelled a retreat. 

His wish was gratified soon, for he caught 
sight of the big Bannister bearing down on 
the crowd at ten miles an hour. Close be- 
hind him came Westbury, then Caterham 
and Field, followed by a half a dozen more 
of the biggest boys in the school. This 
looked serious. Messiter had not calcu- 
lated on more than three or four at the 
outside. However, it was too late now to 
retreat. They must stand their ground. 

“Look out, every one!” he cried. 
“Monitors are coming. Stand firm! Look 
out, Grant !’’ 

“Who cares for monitors?” asked 
Drake, defiantly. In another half-minute 
the crisis had come. Bannister had pulled 
up slightly on nearing the crowd to let the 
others join him and form a compact body. 
Then they pushed their way into the out- 
skirts of the excited mass of boys. 

“Out of the way, you little beggars!” 
said Bannister, as some plucky youngsters 
tried vainly to obstruct his passage. ‘I'll 
thy a few of you into the river if you don’t 
look out.” 

“Drake, you drop that boy!” shouted 
Westbury, seeing a villager struggling in 
his arms. 

“Go and_hang yourself!” was the re- 
Jomder. ‘If a cad cheeks meI’m going 
to lick him.” 

“Keep close,” whispered Caterham to 
brag behind. ‘There's an awful lot of 

em.” 

There was indeed, for by this time the 
fall army had come up, and eighty boys 
are a good many to make headway against. 
Up to this time no blows had been struck. 
The monitors had simply tried to push their 
way to the centre of the throng, but Ban- 


nister began now to get impatient. The 
youn; , who did not l pluck, were 
crowding too close around him to be plea- 


sant, and he was getting hustled. 

“ Get out of this!” he cried, angrily, to 
Messiter, whom he at last wocued. 
iene responsible for this business, I 

eve. 


_ “I suppose I can look when a little fun 
is going on,” retorted Messiter, coolly; 
“and as to ing out of this, it’s not so 
easy, I’m afraid. Suppose you show me 


the way?” 

. your temper,” whi id Cater- 
ham to Bannister.? “If oy oe get out 
Til show you how to tackle them.” 

“Come along then,” cried the big boy ; 
SS ine it’s a sorimmage at football.” 

They put their heads down and went to 
work, 6 army, thinking that they were 
defeated and wanted to get away, let them 


escape, cheering loudly and chaffing them 
as the last man emerged. : 

‘‘Hadn’t you better wait for the con- 
stable’s help?” asked Mossiter. ‘‘ He'll 
be here in a minute or two.” 

“‘Two to one on the little ’uns!™” cried 
sporting spectator. Certainly the 
majority of the crowd were ‘‘little uns,” 
but there was a considerable sprinkling of 
fourth and fifth form boys. The monitors 
saw that they could scarcely hope to 
sucosed by force, but Caterham fed a 
stratagem which he was communicating to 
the others, taking no. notice of the shouts 
and chaff directed towards them. The 
monitors had retreated to the field, and the 
enemy were exactly between them and the 
river. 

“* Ready?” whispered Caterham. “ For- 
ward!” 

The little band charged at full speed, 
Bannister and Westbury again leading, 
then Caterham and Field and the others 
two and two close behind. The sudden- 
ness of the attack was too much for the 
opposing force; they could not retreat, or 
they would have n driven into the 
water, so they were forced to divide. The 
monitors did not hesitate a moment in 
taking advantage of their manceuvre; they 
knew what they intended to do and did it. 
Before he knew where he was, Drake was 
floundering about in the river in the com- 
pany of another ringleader. The sight of 
these two in such an uncomfortable posi- 
tion struck terror into those nearest the 
monitors, and they hastened to get out of 
reach of their arms. The village boys too 
were not slow to take advantage of the 
momentary panic, and wriggled out of the 
hold of their captors, retreating towards 
home and safety with insulting cries and 
epithete shot Parthianwise in their flight. 

The monitors had done their work and 
no longer continued the struggle. They 
had intended sending Messiter into the 
river, but the three entrusted with that 
duty had found it impossible to it 
out, for the captain of the rebels had taken 
care to have several strong fellows near 
him, and he was telerably well able to 
take care of himself. : 

‘«Don’t.come within my reach to-day, or 
you'll repent it,” cried Bannister to Mes- 
siter, as the monitors withdrew. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Messiter, in 
his most insulting tone, ‘‘do you think it 
likely that I shall seek your society ? I’ve 
something better to do.’ 

“Don’t take any notice of him,” said 
Caterham, as Bannister seemed to hesitate 
whether he should go back and thrash him. 
“ You'll only Bat yourself in the wrong.” 

“T should like to take a little of the con- 
ceit out of him, though,” grumbled Ban- 
nister. 

“¢ Are we to report this affair?” asked 
Westbury, by way of changing the current 
of the conversation. “ do you say, 
Field?” . 

‘I don't think we need. After all, it’s 
been nothing serious. We've upheld our 
authority, and it’s always better to rely on 
ourselves than on the Doctor if we mean to 
carry any weight.” 

“T think this has been a lesson to them,” 
remarked Caterham. ‘‘ At all events, I 
don’t think Drake and Budd will care 
about commanding divisions again. The 
most serious part of the whole affair is that 
it shows what influence Messiter has, for 
he was evidently the ringleader.” 

“We shall have him yet,” said Ban- 
nister, ‘and when we do I mean to take it 
out of him. There’s the evening to come.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR, 
RAKE and Budd were soon pulled out 


of the water, not very much the 
worse, except in temper, for their involun- 


tary bath. 
“Lucky you've got on your boatin; 
togs,”” said Gale, as he gave Drake a han: 


up; ‘you can change in the boat-house in 
no time.” 

“JT should like to know where my hat 
is,” said Drake, with a fierce invective 
directed towards the monitors—‘‘ there it 
1 wish you'd get it out for 
me. 
Several small boys ran off. The straw 
hat was tranquilly floating down the 
stream, getting fuller every minute. 

“There isn’t time to get a boat out,” 
said a small boy. ‘‘ Who's got a stick P” 

No one had, but Burt and Stimpson were 
on the scene, and they had a suggestion— 
viz., to drop stones just behind it and so 
drive it towards the bank. There were 
plenty of pebbles along the path, and the 
suggestion was at once adopted. It was | 
good fun, and a dozen boys were soon en- 
gaged in it, But it was curious that when- 
ever the hat was almost within reach a 
stone would fall on the wrong side of it 
and drive it out into the stream again. 

“It’s no good trying to get it if some 
fellows will keep making such bad shots,” 
said Stimpson, giving Burt a sly dig that 
was lost in the fat on hisribs. ‘‘ We must 
look sharp or ’twill sink. Let’s all send 
one at the same time; that will raise a big 
ripple and float it right in.” 

ach boy picked up a stone, the two 
oung friends carefully choosing big oues. 
Btimpson gave the signal, and simul- 
taneously a dozen stones flew towards the 
hat. Most of them fell at the right spot, 
but two of the biggest hit the hat itself, 
which, unable to bear the shock, sank 
slowly to the bottom of the river. 

“Somebody did that on purpose!” cried 
Stimpson, ‘“‘and if I were Drake I'd send 
him in after it.” 

“JT shall have to go and tell him it’s 
sunk, I suppose,” said Gale. “I guess 
he’ll be angry.” 

This was meat and drink to Stimpson, 
who foresaw trouble for his enemy. ey 
crept round to the boat-house to enjoy the 
scene and listened at the window. 

** Please, Drake, your hat’s sunk,” said 
Gale as he entered. 

Drake used some strong language, and 
asked how he had tried to rescue it. Gale 
explained, and ended by saying that 
Stimpson and Burt had sunk it on pur- 

, he believed. 5 

“Oh, have they! I'll be even with 
them before the day’s out.” 

The two young urchins did not stay to 
hear more. Stimpson ran to the front to 
fetch a bost-hook, and then at full speed 
returned to where the hat had disappeared. 
He soon fished it up, aud ran back in 
triumph to the boat-house and into the 
dressing-room. 

“There you are, Drake!” he oried, 
holding up the dilapidated straw, tinted 
with from the river and blue from 
its sodden ribbon. ‘‘I’ve mauaged to get 
it for you, though all the other fellows 
gaveup. Burt and I stuck to it, as we 
thought you might catch cold if yoy 
hadn't it.” : 

Drake did not know whether to beangry . 
or to thank him. If he had seen Burt just 
outside the window stuffing his handker- 
chief into his mouth to keep in his laughter 
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he would bave kuown that Stimpson was 
‘selling ’? him. But as it was, he had to 
take the useless article as graciously as he 
could, at the same time giving Gale a kick 
for not having taken more trouble in carry- 
ing out his orders. Stimpson retreated 
satisfied, found Burt black in the face 
leaning against the wall, and quickly 
hauled him off a few yards and unstoppered 
his mouth, after which his face became 
gradually red, and then its normal colour. 
Perhaps of all who had taken part in 
the recent encounter the only one who was 
nble to derive no satisfaction from it wag 
Grant. The only sensation approachin; 
satisfaction was the fecling that he bi 
‘done it now "—he had rejected Field’s 
offer to renew their old friendship, and he 
was henceforth bound to Messiter 
and his followers. Both the better 


‘asthe town was approached, till by the | 


| time the last field was reached before the 

bridge they were crowded as thickly as 
they could stand, and a deafening noise 
was made by the various drums and bands. 
‘In front of a cheap-jack was standing a 
‘crowd of boys, villagers, and schoolboys, 
| listening with all their ears to the marvel- 
lous assertions of a man in a more marvel- 
: lous waistcoat and white hat. The two 
tifth-form boys turned aside for a moment 
to listen, though they felt that it was be- 
neath them. 

‘Now, young gentlemen,” said the 
| cheap-jack, in a hard voice, and speaking 
very fast, ‘‘ here’s something which is of 
the utmost value to every young gentle- 
! man who is enjoying the privilege of eddi- 


sounded long ago, and you haven't heard 
it? How can you go to aleep unless you 
have your watch under your pillow to 
soothe you with its gentle tick? Now, 
gentlemen, how much shall we say for this 
splendid article? Don't be afraid to make 
an offer. I’m not like an ordinary cheap- 
jack: I’m a high-class manufacturer, and 
guarantee my goods. Now, who wants to 
make a bid +” 
There was no response ; the boys looked 
' sheepishly at each other and grinned. 
“Come; two of you club together and 
then toss for it,” suggested the auctioneer. 
“Who says thirty shilings? No one? 
Well, I'll say a pound. It’s less than it’s 
worth, but I don’t come down here every 
; day. Nobid? Well, say fifteen shillings, 
and I'll throw this splendid four- 
bladed knife in; cor! ‘Ww, gim- 


and the worse elements of his 
character had contributed to this 
result. He conceived that he was 
ander considerable obligations to 
“Messiter; his honour forbade him 
to turn against a boy who had 
been so friendly to him at a time 
when they were by no means on 
good terms. It was that recollec- 
tion, however false the conception 
wf honour, that made him consent 
to play cards on the night before 
‘che regatta. He had lost, but still 
had plenty of money left. Then 
the lower parts of his nature 
asserted themselves, the gambling 
anstinct. took possession of him, 
he resolved to have his revenge. 
He thought he saw the weak 
points in his play when he lost, 
and next time he believed he would 
‘be able to win almost for cer- 
‘tain. 

It was when he thought of Field 
that he was most uneasy. No one 
can feel comfortable when he 
thinks. of any one whom he has 
treated unjustly ; still less can any 
one be friendly with a man who is 
palpably his superior, and Grant 
felt that Field had shown himself 
w better fellow than he was all the 
way through. It was Field who 
had, urged him to make a clean 
breast of that glass-breaking af- 
Sair; it was Field who had lent 
him the money he necded aot a 
uritical time; it was Field who 


let, and instrument for extracting 
stones from horses’ hoofs com- 
plete.” 

At this stage a bid came from 
two boys who had acted on the 
cheap-jack’s suggestion and gone 

artners. They were speedily the 
happy possessors of the two in- 

usble articles, and for a day 
were satisfied with their purchase. 
Then came disillusion. e watch 
ceased to tick, and could not be 
persuaded to resume its functions. 
A little extra pressure brought to 
bear on the key resulted in some- 
thing giving way with a snap and 
a buzz, the hands went round at 
an invisible rate, getting over a 
week in about two minutes, then 
followed silence. In spite of the 
hall-mark and the jewelled holes 
(both non-existent), the invaluable 
watch at something under fifteen 
shillings was a swindle. 

Nor had the possessor of the four- 
bladed knife much more reason to 
congratulate himself. After alittle 
use the only way of distinguishin 
between the edge and the back of 
the blades was by the sense of sight; 
the corkscrew found a resting- 
place in a cork, leaving its home in 
the handle of the knife to seek one 
more secure; the only satisfactory 
part of the whole thing seemed to 
be the instrument for extracting 
stones from horses’ hoofs, but the 
possessor of the knife did not keep 


had just now tried to dissuade 
‘nim from taking part in a stupid 
‘affair that must put him in 
vpposition to all his old friends. Well, it 
was too late now; perhaps some time or 
other he might be able to get back to his 
«ld ways and old friends, but for to-day, 
at any rate, he was bound to his new ones. 
He had promised to meet Drake and 
“Messiter direc tly after tea, and they had 
engaged to show him one or two things in 
Watbury that were not generally known. 

“We made about three pounds last 
year,” said Drake, ‘‘and I mean to make 
more this.” 

‘‘How did you manage that?” asked 
Grant. 

“Never mind ; we'll show you by-and- 
by. Let the kids go to the waxworks; we 
have something better in hand.” 

After Messiter had condoled with Drake 
und Budd, and informed his followers that 
they had gained a great victory and would 
win a atill greater in the evening if they 
liked, he strolled off with Grant down the 
Vine of shows which stood in the fields by 


“In front of a Cheap-Jack stood a crowd of boys.” 


cation at one of the scholastic establish- 
ments of this town. This here watch is a 


watch, jewelled in as many holes as coul: 
be found inside it. It’s no trumpery piece 
of foreign manufacture, but real English 
work from top to toe, and warranted to go 
for thirty-six hours.” (That was about as 
long as the watch would go.) ‘‘ You can 
| see it’s real silver by the hall-mark inside 
the cover.” (Here he held it up, but the 
hall-mark had to be taken on faith on 
account of the distance.) ‘‘ And, besides, 
Ican give you a written certificate with 
each watch sold. Several of you young 
gentlemen haven’t got a watch ou, I see. 
Now, how can you tell when it’s time for 
you to go home to tea? or when you wake 
|in the morning, how can you tell it’s 
| time to get up?” 

“By the bell,” called out a small boy, 
but that interruption did not check the flow 
of the cheap-jack’s eloquence. 


- path, These became more numerous 


‘How can you tell the bell hasn’t 


real double-barrelled treble lever banking : 


many horses, so he too learnt a 
lesson by unpleasant but useful 
experience. 

Messiter and Grant turned away as the 
watch and knife chan; hands, and found 
themselves facing old Flint, who had been 
; standing close behind them. 

“You’re coming down to-night, Mr. 
Messiter ?” asked the old sailor. 

“©Yes, and so’s Grant bere. Is it all 
right?” 

“*Oh, bless you, yes, sir. There’s Carter 
as ugly as ever he were standing by that 
rifle-shooting place. He’s all right, bless 
you, and they can’t say anything to him, 
*cause he puts up ‘ Rifle Gallery.” Oh! he 
knows how to manage, he does.” 

“All right. We shall be down about 
eight; ‘twill be dark long before that. 
Get away now; I don’t want everybody 
to see you talking to us.” 

The old sailor hobbled away, mutterin 
to himeelf, ‘‘I dessay some fine day you’ 
be glad if you hadn’t got to come and talk 
to me, instead of wice wersy, my fine young 
gents.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE OREGON GOLDFIELDS. 


Author of ‘The Red Man's Revenge,” “ Battles with the Sea,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


“V ELL, you must know,’ 


jiffy, but 
Lendon; an’ you’ve no notion, Betty, 
London is to hide in! A needle what 
takes to wanderin’ in a haystack ain’t 
safer than a feller is in London, if he 
only knows how to go about the busi- 
ness. 

“T lay there nigh three months, durin’ 
which time my own poor Betty continued 
hoverin’ "tween life an’ death. At last, 
one night when I was at the hospital sit- 
tin’ beside her, she suddenly raised her 
sweet face, an’ fixin’ her big eyes on me, 


said, 


said Paul Bevan, continuing 

his discourse to the Rose of Oregon, ‘‘ when I got 
to Brighton I went to the school, told ’em that your mother 
was just dead, and brought you straight away. I wasn’t 
an hour too soon, for, as I expected, your brother had 
given information, an’ the p’lice were on my heels in a 
I was too sharp for ‘em. I went into hidin’ in 
what a rare place 


“* Father, I’m goin’ home. Shall I tell 
mother that you're comin’ ?’ 

““«What d’ye mean, my darlin’ ?’ says 
J, while an a thump came to my 
heart, for I saw a great change come over 

er. 
“<Tll be there soon, father,’ she said, 
as her dear voice began to fail; ‘have you 
no message for mother ?’ 

“I was so crushed that I couldn’t speak, 
to she went on, 

“*You’ll come—won’t you, father ? an’ 
‘ve'll be so glad to welcome you to heaven. 
An’ so will Jesus, Remember, He is the 


“It is too late,’ said Stalker, bitterly.” 


only door, father; no name but that of 
Jesus—’ She stopped all of a sudden, and 
I saw that she had gone home. 

“‘ After that,” continued Paul, hurrying 
on as if the memory of the event was too 
much for him, ‘ havin’ nothin’ to keep me 
in England, I came off here to the gold- 
fields with you, an’ brought the will with 
me, intendin’, when you came of age, to 
tell you all about it, an’ see justice done 
both to you an’ to your brother, but—” 

“‘Fath—Paul,” said Betty, checking 


; herself, ‘‘that brown parcel you gave me 


long ago with such earnest directions to 


keep it safe, and only to open it if you 
were killed, is—” 

“That's the will, my dear.” 

“And Edwin—does he think that I am 
your real daughter Betty ?” 

“*No doubt he does, for he never heard 
of her bein’ dead, and he never saw you 
since you was quite a little thing, an’ 
there's a great change on you since then— 
@ wonderful change.” 

“Yes fath— Oh! itis so hard to lose my 
father,” said Betty, almost breaking down, 
and letting her hands fall listlessly into 
herlap,  o« 
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«But why lose him, Betty? I did it all 
for the best,” said Paul, gently taking hold 
of one of the poor girl’s hands. 

She made a slight motion to withdraw 
it, but checked herself and let it rest in 
the man’s rough but kindly grasp, while 
tears silently coursed down her rounded 


cheeks. Presently she looked up and 
said, 

“ How did Edwin find out where you 
had gone to?” 


“‘That’s more than ‘I can tell, Betty, 
unless it was through Truefoot, Tickle, 
and Badger. I wrote to them after gettin’ 
here, tellin’ them to look well after the 
property, and it would be claimed in good 
time, an’ I raither fear that the postmark 
on the letter must have let the cat out o’ 
the bag. Anyhow, not long after that 
Edwin found me out, an’ you know how 
he has persecuted me, though you little 
thought he was your own brother when 
you were beggin’ of me not to kill him—no 
more did you guess that I was as little 
anxious to kill him as you were, though I 
did pretend I'd have to do it now an’ then 
in self-defence. Sometimes, indeed, he 
riled me up to sitch an extent that there 
wasn’t much pretence about it ; but, thank 
God! my hand has been held back.’ 

“©Yes, thank God for that; and now I 
must go to him,” said Betty, rising hastily 
and hurrying back to the Indian vil- 


lage. 
fn a darkened tent, on 8 soft couch of 
deerskins, the dying form of Buxley, alias 


Stalker, lay extended. In the fierceness of 
his self-will he had neglected his wounds 
until too late to save hia life. A look of 
stern resolution sat on his countenance— 
probably he had resolved to ‘‘ die game,” 


as hardened criminals express it. His de- 
termination, on whatever und based, 
was evidently not shaken by the argu- 


ments of a man who sat by his couch. It 
was Tom Brixton. 

** What's the use o’ preachin’ to me, 
young fellow®” said the robber-chief, 
testily. ‘‘I aare say you are pretty nigh as 
great a scoundrel as I am.” 

‘Perhaps a greater,” returned Tom. 
**T have no wish toenter into comparisons, 
bats Dm quite prepared to admit that Lam 
as bad. 


“Well, then, you’ve as much need. as I 
have to seek salvation for yourself.” 


‘Indeed I have, and it is because I have } loo! 


sought it and obtained it,” said Tom, 
earnestly, ‘‘ that I am anxious to point out 
the way to you. I’ve come through much 
the same experiences, wo doubt, as. you 
have. Ihave been a scouter of my mother’s 
teachings, a thief, and, in heart if not in 
act, a murderer. No one could be more 
urgently in need of salvation from sin than 
I, and I used to think that I was so bad that 
iy case was hopeless, until God opened my 
eyes to see that Jesus came to save His 
people from their sins. That is what you 
need, is it not ?” 

“Ay, but it is too late,” said Stalker, bit- 
terly. 

“The crucified thief did not find it too 
late,” returned Tom, ‘‘and it was the 
eleventh hour with him.” 

Stalker made no reply, but the stern 
hard expression of his face did not change 
one iota until he heard a female voice out- 
side asking if he were asleep. Then the 
features relaxed; the frown passed like a 
summer cloud before the sun, and, with 
half open lips and a look of glad, almost 
childis expectancy; he gazed at the cur- 
tain-door of the tent. 

‘* Mother’s voice!” he murmured, appa- 


rently in utter forgetfulness of Tom Brix- 
ton’s presence. 

Next moment the curtain was raised, and 
Betty, entering quickly, advanced to the 
side of the couch. Tom rose, as if about 
to leave. 4 

‘Don’t go, Mr. Brixton,” said the girl, 
“T wish you to hear us.” 

“«My brother!” she continued, turning 
to the invalid, and grasping his hand, for 
the first time, as she sat down beside him. 

“Tf you were not so young I'd swear 
you were my mother,” exclaimed Stalker, 
with a slight look of surprise at the 
changed manner of his nurse. ‘Ha! I 
wish that I were indeed your brother.” 

“ But you are my brother, Edwin Bux- 
ley,” cried the girl with intenge earnest- 
ness, ‘my dear and only brother, whom 
God will save through Jesus Christ.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Betty?” asked 
Stalker, with an anxious and puzzled 
look. 

“‘T mean that I am not Betty Bevan. 
Paul Bevan has told me so—told me that 
I am Betty Buxley and your sister!” 

The dying man’s chest heaved with 
labouring breath, for his wasted strength 
was scarcely sufficient to bear this shock of 
surprise. 

**I would not believe it,” he said, with 
some difficulty, ‘‘ even though Paul Bevan 
were to swear to it, were it not for the 
wonderful likeness both in look and tone.” 
He pressed her hand fervently and added, 
“Yes, dear Betty, I do believe that you are 
m; Yer sister 

‘om Brixton, from an instinctive feeling 
of delicacy, left the tent, while the Rose of 
Oregon related to her brother the story of 
her life with Paul Bovan, and then fol- 
lowed it up with the story of God’s love 
to man in Jesus Christ. 

Tom hurried to Bevan’s tent to have the 
Tnexpocterd and surprising news confirmed, 
and Paul told him a good deal, but was 
very careful to make no allusion to Betty’s 
“ fortin.” 

“Now, Mister Brixton,” said Paul, 
somewhat sternly, when he bad finished, 
‘there must be no more shilly-shallyin’ wi’ 
Betty’s feclin’s. You're fond o’ her, an’ 
she’s fond o’ you. In them circumstances 
@ man is bound to.wed—all the moro that 
thepoor thing has lost her nat’ral protector, 
#0 to.speak, for I’m afraid she’ll no longer 
k.upon me as a father.” 

‘There was » touch of pathos in Paul’s 
tone as he concluded, which checked the 
rising indignation in Brixton’s breast. - 

“But you forget, Paul, that Gashford 
and his men are here and will probably 
endeavour to lay hold of me. I can scarce 
look on myself as other than an outlaw.” 

“Pooh! lay hold of you!” exclaimed 
! Paul, with contempt; *‘d’ye think Gash- 
ford or any one else will dare to touch you 
with Mahogany Drake an’ Mister Fred an’ 
Flinders an’ me, and Unaco with all his 
Injins at your back? Besides, let me tell 

ou that Gashford seems a changed man. 

*ve had a talk wi’ him about you, an’ he 
said he was done persecutin’ of you—that 
you had made restitootion when you left 
all the goold on the river’s bank for him to 
pick up, and that as nobody else in par- 
tikler wanted to hang you, you'd nothin’ 
to fear.” ee ‘ a 

“Well, that does change the aspect of 
affairs,” said Tom, ‘and it may be that 
you are right in your advice about Betty. 

“TI have twice tried to get away from 
her and have failed. Perhaps it may be 
right now to do as you suggest, though 


after all the time seems not very suitable ; 


but, as you truly observe, she has lost her 
natural protector, for of course you cannot 
be father to ber any longer. Yes, I'l 
go and see Fred about it.” 

Tom had considerable qualms of con- 
science as to the propriety of the step he 
meditated, and tried to argue with himself 
as he went in search of his friend. 

“Yeu see,” he soliloqui aloud, ‘‘ her 
brother is dying; and then, thongh I am 
not a whit more worthy of her than I was, 
the case is nevertheless altered, for she has 
no father now. Then by marrying her I 
shall have a right to protect her—and she 
stands tly in need of a protector in 
this wild country at this time, poor thing‘ 
and some one to work for her, seeing that 
she has no means whatever ! ” 

“‘Troth, an’ that’s just what she does 
need, sor!” said Paddy Flinders, stepping 
out of the bush at the moment. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sor, but I cudn’t help hearin’ ye, for ye 
was spakin’ out loud. But I agree with 

e intirely; an’, if I may make so bowld, 

’m glad to find ye in that state o’ mind 
Did ye hear the news, sor? They’ve found 
gold at the hid o’ the valley here. 

“Indeed,” said Tom, with a lack of in- 
terest that quite disgusted his volatile 
friend. 

“‘ Yes, indade,” said he. ‘‘ Why, sor, 
they’ve found it in big nuggets in some 
places, an’ Muster Gashford is off wid a 

not half an hour . Tm 
mesi , only I thou, ht I'd see first if ye 
wouldn’t jine me; but ye don’t seem to 
care for goold no more nor if it was copper: 
an’ that’s quare too, whin it was the very 
objec’ that brought ye here.” 

** Ah! Flinders, I have gained more than 
my object in coming. I have found gold 
—most fine gold, too, that I won't have to 
leave behind me when it pleases God to 
call. me home. But, never fear, I’ll join 
you. I owe you and other friends a debt, 
and I must dig to pay that. Then, if I 
succeed in the little scheme which yor 
overheard me planning, I shall need some 
gold to keep the pot boiling!” 

“Good luck to ye, sor! so ye will. But 
plaze don’t mintion the little debt you ssy 
you owe me an’ the other boys. ‘e@ don’t 
owe us nothin’ o’ the sort. But who 
comes here? Muster Fred it is—the very 
man I want to see.” 

“ Yes, and I want to see him too, Paddy, 
so let me speak first, for a brief Ppece, in 
private, and you can have him as long as 


you like afterwards.” 
Fred Weatly’s opinion on the point which 
his friend put before him entirely coincided 


with that of Paul Bevan. 

“Tm not i to learn that Pau? 
is not her father,” he said. ‘‘ It was always 
8 puzzle to me how she came to be so lady- 
like and refined in her feelings, with such 
a rough though kindly father. Bat 1 can 
easily understand it now that I hear who 
and what her mother was.” 

But the princi son concerned in 
Tom Brixton’s little scheme held an adverse 
opinion to his friends Paul and Fred and 

linders. Betty would by no means listen 
to Tom’s is until, one day, her 
brother said that he would like to see her 
married to Tom Brixton before he died. 
Then the obdurate Rose of Oregon gave in' 

“ But how is it to be managed without 
clergyman f” asked Fred Westly one even- 
ing over the camp fire when supper was 
being prepared. 

“Ay, bow indeed ?” said Tom, with s 
perplexed look. | 

“Oh, bother the clergy!" cried the | 
irreverent Flinders. 
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one here,” responded Tom; ‘I'd bother 
him till he married us.” 

“I say, what did Adam and Eve an’ 
those sort o’ people do?’ asked Tolly 
Trevor, with the sudden animation result- 
ing from the budding of a new idea; 
‘there was no clergy in their day, I eup- 
pose?” 

“True for ye, boy,” remarked Flinders, 
as he lifted a large pot of soup off the fire. 

‘«T know and care not, Tolly, what those 
sort 0’ ple did,” said Tom; ‘and as 
Betty and I are not Adam and Eve, and 
the nineteenth century is not the first, we 
need not inquire.” 

“Tl tell ’ee what,” said Mahogany 
Drake, “‘ it’s just comed into my mind that 
there’s missionary goes up once a year to 
an outlyin’ post o’ the fur-traders, an’ this 
is about the very time. What say ye to 
make an excursion there to get spliced, 
it’s only about two hundred miles off? We 
could soon ride there an’ back, for the 
country’s all pretty flattish after passin’ 
the Sawback range.” 

“« The very thing! ” cried Tom; ‘only— 

rhaps Betty might object to go, her 
Brother being go ill.” 

**Not she,” said Fred; ‘since the poor 
man found in her a sister as well as o 
nurse he seems to have got a new lease of 
life. I don’t, indeed, think it possible 
that he can recover, but he may yet live a 
good while ; and the mere fact that she has 
gone to get married will do him good.” 

So it was finally arranged that they 
should all go, and before three days had 
pasted they went with a strong band of their 

ndian allies, They found the missiona: 
as had been expected. The knot was tied, 
and Tom Brixton brought back the Rose 
of Oregon as blooming bride to the Saw- 
back range. 

From that date onward Tom toiled at 
the goldfields as if he had been a galley- 
slave, and scraped together every speck 
and nugget of gold he could find, and 
hoarded it up as if he had been a very 
miser, and, strange to say, Betty did not 
discourage him. 

One day he entered his tent with a large 
canvas beg in his hand quite full. 

“It’s all here at last,” he said, holding 
it up. “I’ve had it weighed, and I’m 
going to square up.” 

“Go, dear Tom, and God speed you,” 
said the Rose, giving him a kiss that could 
not have been purchased by all the gold 
in Oregon. : 

Tom went off, and soon returned with 
the empty bag. 

“It was hard work, Betty, to get them 


THE THRONES OF THE ICE-KING; 


“That's just what I’d do if there was; to take it, but they agreed when I 


threatened to heave it all into the lake if 
they didn’t! Then—I ventured,” said 
Tom, looking down with something like a 
blush—“ it does seem presumptuous in me, 
but I couldn’t help it—I preached to them ! 
I told them of my having been twice 
bought; of the gold that never perishes ; 
and of the debt I owe, which I could never 
repay, like theirs, with interest, because it 
is incalculable. And now, dear Betty, we 
begin the world afresh from to-day.” 

‘Yes, and with clear consciences,” re- 
famed Betty. ‘‘I like to re-commence life 
thus.” 

“‘ But with empty pockets,” added Tom, 
with a peculiar twist of his mouth. 

“No, not quite empty,” rejoined the 
young wife, drawing a very business- 
looking envelope from her pocket and 
handing it to her husband. ‘ Read that, 

‘om.”” 

Need we say that Tom read it with 
mingled amusement and amazement; that 
he laughed at it, and did not believe it; that 
he became grave, and inquired into it; and 
that, finally, when Paul Bevan detailed 
the whole affair, he was forced to believe 
it? 

“An estate in the West Indies,” he 
murmured to himself in a condition of 
semi-bewilderment, “‘ yielding over fifteen 
hundred a year!” 

‘A tidy little fortin,” remarked Paddy 
Flinders, who overheard him. ‘I hope, 
sor, ye won't forgit yer owld frinds in 
Oregon whe. ye go over to take posses- 
sion.” 
as I won’t, my boy—you may depend on 
that.”” 

And he did not! 

But Edwin Buxley did not live to enjoy 
his share of the fortune. Soon after the 
wedding he began to sink rapidly, and 
finally died while gazing earnestly in his 
sister's face, with the word ‘‘ mother” 
trembling faintly on his lips. He was laid 
under a lordly tree not far from the Indian 
village in the Sawback range. 

It was six months afterwards that Betty 
became of age and was entitled to go 
home and claim her own. She and Tom 
went first to a «mall village in Kent, where 
dwelt an old lady who for some time past 
had had her heart full to the very brim 
with gratitude because of a long-lost 
prodigal son having been brought back to 

er—saved by the blood of the Lamb. 
When at last she set her longing eyes on 
Tom and heard his well-remembered voice 
say “‘ mother!” the full heart overflowed 
and rushed down the wrinkled cheeks in 
floods of inexpressible joy. And the floods 


were increased, and the joy intensified, 
when she turned at last to gaze on a little, 
modest, tearful, sympathetic flower, whom. 
Tom introduced to her as the Rose of 
Oregon ! ' 

Thereafter Tom and the Rose paid a visit 
to London City and called upon Truefoot, . 
Tickle, and Badger. 

Truefoot was the only partner in the- 
office at the time, but he ably represented. 
the firm, for he tickled them with informa- 
tion and badgered them with questions to. 
such an extent that they left the place of 
business in a state of mental confasion, 
but, on the whole, very well satisfied. 

The result of all these things was that 
Tom Brixton settled down near the village 
where his mother dwelt, and Fred Westly, 
after staying long enough among the 
Sawback Mountains to dig out af them a 
sufficiency, returned home and bought a 
amall farm beside his old chum. 

And did Tom forget his old friends in- 
Oregon? No! He became noted for 
the length and strength of his correspon- 
dence. He wrote to Flinders begging him 
to come home and help him with his pro- 
perty, and Flinders accepted. He wrote 
to Mahogany Drake and sent him a. 
splendid rifle, besides good advice and 
many other things, at different times, too 
numerous to mention. He wrote to little 
Tolly Trevor endeavouring to persuade him 
to come to England and be ‘‘made a man 
of,” but Tolly politely declined, preferrin, 
to follow the fortanes of Mahogany an 
be made a man of in the backwoods sense- 
of the expression, in company with his fast 
friend the Leaping Buck. Tolly sent hia 
special love to the Rose of Oregon, and. 
said that she would be glad to hear the old 
place in the Sawback range had become a 

ittle colony, and that a missionary had 
settled in it, and Gashford had held by his. 
promise to ber—not only giving up drink 
and gambling entirely, but had set up a 
temperance coffee-house and a store, both 
of which were in the full blast of pros-- 


perity. 

Tally also said, in quite a poetical burst, 

that the fragrance of the Rose not only 

remained in the colony, but was still felt 
as a blessed memory and a potent influence - 
for good in all the land. 

Finally, Tom Brixton settled down toa 
life of usefulness beside his mother—who 
lived to a fabulous old end wat never- 
tired of telling, copecielly ly to his young 
friends, of his wonderful adventures in the- 
Far West, and how he had been twice 
bought—once with gold and once with 
blood. 

(THE END.) 


OR, RECENT JOURNEYS TOWARDS THE POLES. 


“¢ The slayer Death is everywhere, 

And many a mask hath he, 

Many and awful are the shapes 
In which he rules the sea ; 

But of all the sea-shapes he hath worn 
May mariners never know 

Such fate as Hendrik Hudson found 
In the labyrinths of snow.” 


VIII, 


ge to the Indies round the Cape was in 
Rader days fraught with peril, owing to the 
powerful opposition of Spain, and hence the 
desire of the English and Dutch for a north- 
east or a north-west route. In the endeavour 
to discover these few men have been more per- 
sistent than those we have named. 
Barents made his first voyage in 1594. In 
that year, in the Mercurius, he sailed for over 


T the history of Dutch enterprise in Polar | seventeen hundred miles trying to find a passage 


waters two names stand 
of Willem Barents and Hendrik Hudson. 


The | over eighty times. 


minent—those | through the ice-pack, and put his ship about 
In 1595 he repented the | 


attempt and reached the Kara Sea. In 1596 the- 
States-General offered a reward for the discovery 
of the North-East Passage, since claimed by 
Nordenskjold, and Barents started off to win it. 

He caught the first view of Bear Island ; he 
discovers Spitzbergen; he reached Nova 
Zemlia, and, rounding it, was seized by the 
winter at Ice Haven. Seventeen men there 
were in all in the ship, and well did these 
seventeen work, Of the driftwood they built a 
house, to it they removed all their goods, and 
in it they lived for nine ménths. 


The Varna Expedition. 


1. Doctor Manrits Snellen. 2. Lieutenant L. A. H. Lamie, 3. Doctor Kremer. 4. Doctor J. M. Ruijs. 5. Doctor H, Ekama. 
6. Svend Petersea, 7. A, A. Van Dolder, 8 J, de Bruin. 9 C, M, Beutler. 10, J, W. Stapper. 
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On June 14, 1597, they left Ice Haven in| Dutch have now experienced an awakening in 


their boats. Five days afterwards Barents died. 
After three months 


the cause of Arctic discovery, the interest in 


hard toil the Dutchmen | which had waned amongst them in the hands 


reached Lapland. They had come eleven hun- 
dred and forty-three miles. 

The account of this expedition was written 
by Gerrit de Veer, who was in it as second mate. 
In De Veer’s book there was a picture of the 
house at Ice Haven, and a statement of the 
things left behind. The book was published 
soon after his return, and up to very recently 
told us all we knew about Barents. 

But here comes the marvellous part of the 
story. In 1871 Captain Carlsen, the Norwe- 

ian, whom we have already mentioned, sailing 
in the Solid round Nova Zemlia, came to Ice 
Haven, end there on the shore was the little 
hut which nearly three hundred years before 
had been figured by De Veer! It had never 
been entered by human foot since Barents left 
it! 

The furniture—the bedsteads, the table, the 
bath, the crockery, the clock stopped as it had 
been frozen in the middle of that November—in 
short, everything, all in order, was just as it 
had been left by the orderly Dutchmen in 1597! 

Never did a book of travels receive such 
ample verification, never did the plan of a 
desert island home stand a test better. After a 
lapse of three centuries every detail was found 
exactly as it had been described. 

It is curious that one great Arctic seaman of 
the Datch should be identified with a sleep of 
three hundred years, and that the other should 
also live to our own day in the legend of a 
lengthened sleep. Who has not heard of Rip 
van Winkle, and his sleep of twenty years on 
the Katskills, through his there joining in the 
revels with the never-resting shade of Hendrik 
Hudson ? 

Hudson, in the employ of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, attempted the North-East Passage in 
1607. In 1608 he made another try, and 
reached Nova Zemlia. He returned in safety, 
but the Muscovy Company considered he had 
not done his utmost, and discharged him. In 
the service of the Dutch East India Company 
he in the following spring sailed for Nova 
Zemlia, but changed his course just before get- 
ting there, and crossed the Atlantic to America, 
where he discovered the Hudson River. 

In 1610, in the Crescent, in the employ of 
the Mamoey Company, he made his attempt at 
the North-West Passage. He sailed through 
Hudson’s Strait, and reached the broad bay 
which now also bears his name. Here a mutiny 
broke out, but was quelled, and some of the men 
were disrated.. The crew were terrified at the 
prospect before them—not so Hudson, He had 
the ship run ashore, and waited for the spring. 

‘Towards the middle of July the vessel was 

in got afloat, but in a few days they were 
beset by the floes. They were short of provi- 
sions. The crew rose in open mutiny, and 
Hudson was cast adrift, amid the ice and snow, 
in an open boat, and never heard of again. 
There are many legends as to his fate ; some 
send him to the north, some to the south, and 
some take him, as a corpse, through the passage 
which he failed to find as a living man. 

The name of Barents, however, is that which 
stands highest among the Hollanders—for Hud- 
son was almost, if not quite, an Englishman. 


Liko the other nations of Northern Europe, the | 


of their whalers, until it came to an end in the 
middle of the last century. 

Their exploring vessel, named after him who 
died in Nova Zemlia, has already been to the 
north under De Bruijne, Beynen and Speelman, 
and Hoffman. We met with the Willem Ba- 
rents at the rescue of the crew of the Eira ; and 
now she is away again, under the command of 
Dalen, in search of the missing Varna Expedi- 
tion, which went to the north with the avowed 
intention of planting the horizontal tricolour at 
the Pole. 

OF the crew of the Varna we give the por- 
traits on the opposite page. Let us hope that 
they have been fortunate, and that, unlike 
Barents and Hudson, Dr. Snellen may bring 
back his own ship, relieved or unrelieved, and 
tell us his own history. 


aT 


And now, in ending these papers, let us 
cast a parting glance at the past and present 
polar theories. We have seen the belief in the 
passages gradually giving way to that in the 
perennial glaciation of the poles, and ice of 
miles in thickness, Then came the reaction, 
and we had the polynias and the open polar sex 
—the polynias found eventually to be but pools 
on the ice floes, the open polar sea dwindling 
into Polaris Bay. Then came another wave, 
and with the Nares Expedition we had the 
ylivocrystie ice, and cold in its intensest form. 
Beneath that ice, however, was the seventy- 
fathom sea, with its rising and falling tide, and 
severe theugh the cold was, we had the thermo- 
meters denoting a range of over a hundred 
degrees, 

ow with our later observations it would 
seem that the truth, as usual, is between the 
extremes ; that near the shore the ice is thick 
and eonstant, but that no mass of land exists 
round the Pole ; that the farther we get towards 
the north, the greater range there is in the- 
temperature; that there are mild seasons and 
severe seasons ; and that, in occasional summers, 
there lies beyond the ice-belt a current-swept 
sea, crowded with melting floes, 


“ Through which brave men could reach their 


Goal, 
And rest above that Northern Pole, 
Where, gaze around where’er they please 
Across the col mysterious seas, 
Their looks must lead thei south alone; 
For there east, west, and south are one, 
And north, the marvel to complete, 
Vanishes beneath their feet, 
Where deep grecn waters roll.” 


The Franklin Monument. 


MY FIRST KNIFE. 
An! wasn’t it a beauty ! that first knife I ever | One day a careless comrade broke a blade—anh. 


had, 


how I wept ; 


To even see such wealth of blades would drive a | I passed a miserable day ; at night I scarcely 


youngster mad ; 


slept ; 


My hand caressed it furtively throughout the | I treasured up the broken piece, alas! it made 


livelong day, 


a gash 


And when the useless night came on it ‘neath | In my left-hand trousers pocket and slid out with 


my pillow lay. 


all my cash. 
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About a fortnight after this the corkscrew came | A nail soon after broke the saw ; the big blade 


to grief, 


got askew, 


-And so did I! a second time tears brought my | The screw-remover chose to stay beside a tough 


heart relief ; 


old screw ; 


But when I lost the tweezers, and the gimlet | At last, besides the handle, there was nothing 


broke off short, that remained, 
Z felt my tears must be reserved for woes of | So I swopped that for an apple and considered 
larger sort. that I gained. 
_<0e=x— 


THE TELL-TALE: A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Horg, 
Author of “The Amateur Dominie,” “ Toby,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER II, 


af BELIEVE it helped to make me unpopular 
with these boys that I had instituted a 
rule of never punishing any offence at the 
time, but waiting till one could think over 
the matter and let it assume its just pro- 
portions. They appeared to prefer the 
risk of Biting an undeserved castigation 
now and then, if only in hot blood, to the 
unpleasantness of looking forward to the 
results of more sober judgment. But from 
my point of view the feelings of the guilty 
were less to be considered than the danger 
of wronging the innocent ; so I disliked to 
settle a case till after full consideration. 
Laymen have no idea how much of a 
:schoolmaster’s work consists of this police- 
-court business, and how much worry it 
costs him to go through it conscientiously. 
Well, in this case, after consideration, I 
thought best not to be severe on Black- 
berry for that soap trick of his, lest Sweet 
Pea should smart for it in the end. When 
Bury Quartus appeared before me, stuffed 
sas to the back of his jacket I rather fancied 
with towels and copy-books, evidently 
quite prepared to suffer the penalty of his 
naughtiness, I dismissed him with a lecture, 
taking the opportunity to ut in a plea 
for the boy who had ‘told on him” as 
ignorant of school customs. Blackberry 
made no remark on this head; as to his 
-own offence, he seemed rather surprised 
that it was to be passed over, and under- 
took ‘‘not to do it again” with the air of 
one conferring a favour upon me. 
T‘had also meant to give Master Proctor 
8 hint that it would be well for him not to 
assist me in bringing his companions’ mis- 
-doings to light. Put before I remembered 
to speak to him he again got into trouble 
with the boys. His mother, it seems, had 
revided him with a thick red comforter 
itted by her own tender hands, which 
he had strict injunctions to wear upon 
-oold days. Bat this red wrapping had not 
oommiended a teat to his schcolfellowe, and 
upon pberry especially produced some 
such effect as upon a mad bull. Like a 
hardy Greek, or a simple-minded Roman 
philosopher, he hated such Persian luxury, 
:so in his zeal against this piece of effeminacy 
he had torn the gorgeous comforter from 
Sweet Pea’s neckand trodden it exultantly 
-in the dust. In fact, he and some kindred 
-spirits rolled it up into a football, kicked 
it about the schoolhouse playground, and 
finally lodged it, its Tyrian hues all be- 
mired and bedrenched, upon the roof of 
‘the washhouse. While this sport went 
merrily forward, Johnny, like a snivelling 
Achilles invoking Thetis, had fled to im- 
plore help from my wife, and she, seeking 
me in my study, besought me to send a 
thunderbolt among these sons of Bury, 
and shake our little Olympus, nor did I 
tefuse to listen to her petition. 
I went out, and catching him on the 
washhouse roof, red-handed, as it were, I 


made Raspberry bring in the comforter, 
then set him an imposition without more 
ado. Of course one couldn’t have him 
destroying the boy’s things; and I must 
strongly put down anything like bullying. 
All the same, I suggested to Mary that 
young Proctor should learn to take his 
own part. 
eh hore it 80 much any inter arenee: 
i when it is brought about by 
telling, that I am afraid we will do him 
more harm than good if he has to come to 
us in every little trouble.” 

“Well, I am not going to have the little 
fellow ill-treated,” ssid Mary. ‘It’s a 
shame of those big, coarse creatures.” 

“* So it is, my dear; alas! that it is so; 
but such is life. The boy might as well 
not be at school at all if he doesn’t mix 
with his schoolfellows, and as we can’t 
have them always under our eyes, he must 
depend more on their good will than on 
our protection. If I were to cane the 
whole Bury family for his sake they would 
be only the surer to take it out of him; 
and I couldn’t hurt them half so much as 
they can put him to pain every day, even 
without coming to open bullying. You 
don’t know what boys are, Mary.” 

“T know Iam very glad that girls aren’t 
like boys,”’ said she, hotly. 

“‘ We have all to be thankful for that,” 
quoth I, turning away before her indigna- 
tion 


She seemed to blame me as lukewarm in 
the cause of the new boy. There she did 
me injustice, not perceivin e i 
with ‘which such matters oust be handled. 
I was constantly in the habit of taking 
counsel with my wife about school affairs, 
and I owed much to her good-sense, tact, 
and sympathetic insight; still she could 
not thoroughly understand that deep sub- 
ject, boys, as no one can who is not to the 
manner born, and in this case failed to 
see so clearly as I did how influence at 
court is not the best passport to juvenile 
Popularity. ine 

ere is an example of the way in which 
a@ woman may make a mistake through 
following only her own kindly impulses. 
The first evening that this Johnny of hers 
was sitting in the schoolroom at preparation 
she sent one of the maid-servants to fetch 
him into the drawing-room, thinking to 
cheer him up, and having understood that 
his first day would be a time of grace so 
far as lessons went. 

‘“‘Master Proctor, you are wanted, 
please,” said the maid, appearing at the 
repr tiee h 

Tight ly he got up to go, there 
was a pies all the boys feces, which 
my presence could hardly restrain from 

assing into an outburst of derision, and 

Pheer one of the Burys whisper scornfully, 
‘Sent for to the nursery !” 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


following letter, just received, may well tell its 
own story :— 
EASTBOURSE, 
25/633. 

Deak Epitor,—Kindly accept my thanks, and als 
those of my friends, for having been the means of ow 
spending one of the most enjoyable holidays (perhaps 
the most) we have ever had. Some time ago you pub 
lished an account of a trip on the Thames from Oxford 
to London. 

We left London on the 16th inst., spent the Sunday 
at Oxford, and left on Mondsy morning on our trip 
We followed the plan recommended in your pépet. 
cooking all our own meals, but not camping out. The 
scenery is simply delightful. Our boat was a double 
sculling akiff, and our crew numbered five, all told. 

The cost of the boat was £3, and it was owned by Nr, 
West, of Oxford. The whole trip, inclusive of Lost 
and fare to Oxford, cost a little over £2 10s, each; and 
when we finished our voyage last Saturday we wert 
unanimous in deciding to do the same trip pext yer. 
although I write from Eastbourne, yet miy home b i 
the City, not farfrom your office; and the ressoo d 
ny mentioning this is, that you may let City fellow 
in pat\icular know how tospend a most enjoyable hol 
day. Again accept my thanks, dear Editor. 


Yours respectfully, 


Tne Power oF THE Press.—We have los. 
the gift of tongues that was pos in Apo 
tolic days, but we have what is more than its 

uivalent, a power to them unknown, of multi- 
piying copies of the Scriptures; we have the 
Bible in more tongues than ever they spoke. 
It was 500 years from the Septuagint to the 
Vulgate version, and even at the beginning a 
this century there were in existence only Sify 
translations of the Scriptures. Now there ar 
950, and the possibilities of multiplication of 
this wonder-working volume are unlimited 
The Hoe printing-press can throw off 30,00 
copies of the Paslins in an hour, and in tle 
same time it can print 2,500 copies of the enti 
Bible. A single press can give the world four 
milljpns of Bibles in the same time that it 
would have taken the swiftest writer of the 
early church to make one. In Wicklyfe’s 
time it would have taken five years’ labour to 
earn a Bible; to-day three hours’ wages of the 
humblest working man will buy one. Of course 
every one of our readers not only possesses bat 
studies.a Bible of his own. 
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T PouLTRY RUN.—The 


month will be “wearing short,” aud September 
mae be ushered in with rain and gloom, and cold, wet 
nights. We must be prepared to give our fowls all 
the more comfort and protection, and thus keep disease 
at bay. Read our DorNGs for last month, and attend 
tothem. See that the fowl-houses are in every way 
kept clean, that they are rain-proof, and that there is 
no overcrowding. olumes could be written on the 
evils that arise from overcrowding. Disease is always 
bred by it, which it is almost impossible to eradicate. 


The inmates of an overcrowded run are never comfort 
able even when well fed; parasites are bred, plumage 
Is spoiled, the weakest go to the wall, and there is 
neither the same production of eggs nor flesh that might 
otherwise be expected. Be warned in time, therefore. 
and keep up judicious weeding. Fatten aud kill ali 
that are of age and not good enough to breed from. 
In hot weather see that the fowls of all kinds havo 
Plenty of protection from the sun, mn food dally, 
and plenty of clean, pure water. ange of food is 
most important. You may give maize one day, and 
buck-wheat, oats-wheat, barley, or rice the next, but 
never give any to be wasted. Do'not simply throw 
down the amount of food you think sufficient and go 
off, but wait to see them eat it, throwing it here and 
there, and letting them ran for it. Depend upon it a 
little Srouile i is way means a good deal of saving. 

ise all kinds of vegetable kitchen scraps; potatoes, 
boiled greens, eta, may be minced with oatmeal or 
barley. The dust-bath, with sulpby 1 it, should not 
now forgotten. Put old coc! i pene by. them- 
selves. They willdo best there. Moulting will have 
commenced among some of the birds, and therefore 
the diet should be a little more generous. It may be 
as well to hasten the moult. is accomplished by 
penning the cocks end hens apart, keeping extra 
warm, and feeding en generous diet, given warm, and 
with a dash of cayenne init. Some put sulphate of 
iron in the water, about a teaspoonful to half a gallon. 
Probably the old plan of putting rusty iron in the 
water is just as good, and mure simple. Give scraps 
of meat in the food, and'a handful of hemp now and 
then. A dose of castor-oll—a capsule—may be given 
to any that seem to ail, followed by a pill once a day 
containing a few grains of cayenne. 


Tae PiaKon Lorr.—Read last month's Dornas, and 
the month’s before. This month ends the breeding 
season. Attend thoughtfully to the loft ; there may be 
a deal that wants seeing to. Feed as recommended 
last month, and be careful of the general arrangements 
of the place. The weather will be warm, and the bath 
in requisition, but beware of leaving slops about; keep 
everything dry, and clean as well asdry. Fancy bii 
should be placed apart now, Beware of overcrowding. 
Consider what is worth keeping, and sell off or kill the 
rest, whichever you may deem the most economical. 
The disease called by the fancy ‘going light” is not 
an winiectumon gne at this season of the year poe one 
that ev. y who keeps pigeous OW B le 
about. % is 80 common chat it has received the name 
of the ‘distemper of pigeons.” It may attack very 
young pigeons, even nestlings, and then It is almost 
surely fatal, or pigeons in the first moult. bird 
mopes, loses power of flight, and probably retires to 
huddle in a corner, and there is offensive diarrhea 
and very rapid wasting away of the body. Hence t 
name applied to the ailment. The remedy most 
vogue is laudanum, but it may be as well to begin by 

iving @ castor-oll capsule, then three or four drops of 

udanum in a teas) 
wards cod-liver oil capsules should be given twice 
daily. The food should be nonrishing and soft—oat- 
meal and good milk is perhaps as good as any. When 
the disease is even suspected, before the pixcon hud- 
dies up, cod-liver oll might be found serviceable to 


nful of water twice a day, after- | 


Joundings should ttindel to. I¢ is a good plan in 
roundings shou! att nde to. a 

a loft to have a kind of hospital pen or cage, for sick 
birds should always be separated from the healthy and 
strong. Quinine will do food at times in cases of 
ing light, but whether it best administered at the 
early or later stages is a matter of conalderable doubt. 


THB AVIARY.—Canaries.—We gave some directions 
about cayeone-feeding in last month’s Dorncs. These 
should now be attended to, for birds will be moulting. 
No more must therefore be set. We must be content 


with what we have done, and pre to ite the 
birds for the seagon. Kind att " liness, 
freedom from draughts, and goud food will usually 


bring canaries through this critical time. The cage 
shonla be covered up by day as well as by night, but 
at the same time the birds ought to have lent of 
fresh air. The room should be warm, but not smoky ; 
that would soM and spoil the plumage. Some recom- 
mend a morsel of apple to be pnt between the wires of 
the cage, and a little beef suet, others boiled carrot cut 
in thin slices, This last may do good owing to the 
any largo quantity, bue it onght to bo fresh very day. 
any large quantity, but it o every day. 
A Tittie eafron in the water will also do good, but too 
many dainties are to be avoided. Just give the usual 
seeds liberally, and the egg, bread-crumb, and cayenne 
recommended last month, and see that. everything is 
kept very clean, for we must not forget that moulting 
is a critical time, and disease is more apt to attack a 
bird during this season. It usually occupies about 
two months. Foreign Birde.— Continue to feed and 
tend as last month, bearing in mind that overcrowding 
in an aviary is just as much to be avoided as in the 
pigeon loft or fowl-ran. 


THE RABBITRY.—Read last month's DoIncs. The 
weather will be warm; you must, therefore, if you 
would have healthy rabbits, attend well to the 
hutches. A little straw or withered ferns laid over 
the hutches keeps them ata pretty uniform tempcra- 
tare. Keep them very clean, and beware of bad 
smells ; there should be plenty of ventilation without 
draughts, and this may be secured by using perforated 
zinc. Make ita rule to attend to the cleaning and bed- 

of the hutches yourself. Keep the animals quiet, 
and do not pull them about much, nor let others do 
so. We have been asked about the right way to lift 
rabbits; holding them up iby, the ears is positively 
cruel. The ears may be laid hold of, certainly, but 
the hand should be placed beneath the hind-quarters 
as well, and most of the support given there. A 
small hospital hutch should be part of the fittings of 
every rabbitry, and the skins of the animals should be 
frequently seen to, and if there be any bare or itchy 
parts behind the ears, or legs, or round the eyes, the 
case should be seen to at once, for a stitch in time 


| saves, not nine, but ninety. 


fect cleanliness of the birds’ snr- | 


THE KENNEL.—Keep the dogs clean, and the ken- 
nel as well. Particular care is required if the animals 
are losing coat. They ought then to be brushed and 
combed every day, and washed about once a week. Be 
sure to dry the well after washing. Let the bed- 

in the kennel be changed before he goes into it 
again, but he must not get among the straw with a 
damp jacket. Give your dog plenty of exercise; and 
if you have young pups let them have a ball, a big 
bone, or an old bout to play with. This does a deal of 
good. Be always ready to take part with a dog that 
yeu see being ill-used, but do so quietly and calmly ; 
ttle good comes of talking angrily, even if you feel 
you have cause to be put out. 


The KITCHEN GARDEN.—Earth up celery carefully, 
not putting the earth too high at a time, for fear of 
keeping the plant back, and not letting the in- 
side. Plant cabbages and Brussels sprouts. Plant out 
endive. Sow spinach for winter use. Keep down 
weeds of all kinds, and water or give liquid manure 
wherever it is necessary. Lettuces for winter may 
also be sown, and onions for spring use. Store onions 
carefully ; they must not be put in a damp place, or 
they will suffer from mildew. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—All things should now be 
neat, and trim, and beautiful iu the flower garden. 
Keep flower borders and beds free from dead leaves, 
and take away the dying flowers before they seed. 
Propagate cuttings. Bud roscs atill See that ten- 
der-stemmed plants do not get broken with hi 
winds or seasoned, by rain ; tie them up, and give 
support of a stake. 


Tur WINDow GaRDmN.—Attend to creepers: the 
may be made to form all kinds of graceful shapes wil 
a very little trouble if seen to about once a day. Give 
the window-boxes additional soil, a little liquid 
manure, and free them from dead leaves and withered 
flowers. Take up any pretty annual you fancy from 
the garden, wish lots of earth, and plant it in the 
window-box. It will bloom for weeks. Attend to the 
flower-basket. Want of water for a single day may 


kill the delicate inmates. Creepers are very thirsty 
plants, and want water every day. Do everything 
with regularity. 

UNAPPRECIATED. 


WANT to tell a simple tale, 
Quite true, at least it’s based on fact, 
About a boy whose name was Gale, 
Who every sign of talent lacked. 


The fellows coarsely named him ‘‘ Ass,”” 
He couldn't do a single thing, 

But be the bottom of. his clags ;— 
One moment though—the Ass could sing. 


But though that made him popular 

With youngsters, and their plaudits earned, 
It would not carry very far 

When learning lcasons was concerned, 


He'd pipe away in careless glee, 
Of singing he would never tire ; 
He used to take the upper C, 
And was a treasure in the choir. 


But all of us despised poor Gale, 
He really was an awful fool ; 
But there was quite another tale 
To tell when he had left our school. 


He studied singing, worked away 
Until he caught the public ear ; 

And now he’s making (so they say) 
At least two thousand pounds a year. 


a 


Correspondence. 


Watttna and LkoNARD.—You can get any French, 
German, or, indeed, European book through any 
foreign bookseller in London. For second-hand 
foreign books you must trudge round the bookstalls, 
Dut you are not likely to find what you want, For 
shorthand literature of all sorts apply to Mr. ¥. 
reemiatn. of Paternoster Row—nearly opposite our 
office. , 


MONTAGUE. —1. The ‘‘kettie” fs in allusion to the 
tea-kettle ; the “drum” we do uot know, although it 
is an old word for # party. Kettledrum is itself a 
corruption of “ kiddle-drum "—a drum: in the shape 
of the kiddies placed at the mouths of weirs to catch 
fish. 2. You cannot take ink marks out of leather 
without leaving a stain. x 


OYSTER, —Kssays, paintings, or objects of any sort sent 
to us for competition, are under no eircumstances 
returned. We have repeatedly said so. 


PITCHFORK.—The statement {s probably exaggerated, 
but it is obvious that you cannot put a brake on to 
stop a steamer as you would to stopa train. A large 
versel at full speed can he stesred immediately in 
any direction, but she cannot be stopped dyad for 
some minutes. This is more particularly the case 
with screw steamers. * ~ ar eee 


T. B. G.—The articles on Feg Collecting were in our 
aecond volume, Entomology for the Months” was 
in the third. : 


Dump. - The single-handed Deaf and Dumb Alphabet 
was in No, 61, the double-innded une in No, 73. 


AN ANXToUs ENQ'IRER.—It all depends on what you 
mean bya national instrument. There is rothing +p ! 
cially Scotch in the buspipe, It was in use by the Jews i 
and ancient Greeks ayes before it ever got into Bcot- 
land. ‘There is an Irish form of the justrument, as 
you know, derived, however, probably from the same 
source as the Scotch, and. of atill more recent date. 
The Itallan form is probably the oldest. The Polish 
pipe is auother variety, In the middle ages the bag- 
Pipe was the favourite musical instrament through- 
ont Europe. It got into Scotland through the Norse- 
men. The harp is older, 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. --1. The author of 
s je Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” is Mr. Talbot 
Reed. 2. Back nurabers are obtuined from Mr. Tarn, 


as you surmise, 
G EAS - Bolt your Indiarnbvcr to remove the 
tend 
ndpaper te give its 


“tooth.” 


it thorongtiy. and poh tt down one sheet 


Loco.- 
quired abou 
Scotch exp 
reaches Yor! 

antham at 12 


The reply wa 
1 


stopping only once on the way 
The ance between Li 

d Grantham, 10% is thus accomplished 
minutes, a that between Grantham and 
York, 83 miles, in 106 minutes, or at the rate of 49 
and 47 miles per hour respectively. The Great East 
ern, at the time of writing, runs without stopping 
hetween Ipswich and Liyerpool Street, a distance of 
63} miles. 


You can make a very good papier-maché 
blotting-paper in water till it gets pulpy, 


ng it dry with a cloth, and working it well up 

od flour-paste. For ordinary purposes 

there is nothing to beat “Stickphast,” sold in shil 
Jing bottles. another strong mucilage 

it will stick almost anything. ‘Octopus Glue” is 

another good sticker, but it is hardly There 


are so many of these cements and m\ 
cannot go far wrong. 
W. M. T.—The plates presented with 
Parts are published in @ctober of every 
ket for the convenience of weekly sul 
desirous of binding their numbers. They can 


the 


be 


obtained any time on application at the publishing 
department, 56, Paternoster Row. 
A. C.—Pronounce it with the accent on the last syllable 


—Tel-ei-Kei fs . 
yolma—The mile has been ran on a tricycle in 
83min. 16sec. Twenty miles have been cover jn an 


hour and three-quarters. Five miles have been run 
if fifty miles in 3h. 47min, 40sec. 
All these records were made in 1832. 


P, M.T.—The Roman standard was originally a wisp 
of straw. The eagle was adopted by Marius 1.3 the 


standard of the legion. The insperial standard was | 


outstretched hand, or a dragon, or a portrait or 


image of the emperor. The Persian standard was a | 


blacksmith’s apron; the standard of C: which 
was of prior date to the apron, was a golden eagle on 
a white ground. The principal Turkish standard is 
of plain green silk. , 

SYMBLF.—A country dance {s not necessarily of count 
origin, The word is a corruption of the Freuci 
“ contre danse "—so called from the partners facing 
each other. 


STENO.—There {s a history of Shorthand by Anderson, 
published by Allen and Co., of Waterloo Place, which 
would give you the information. 


KULM.—The latest returns give 795,501,000 for Asia, 
327,748,400 for Europe, 205,823,200 for Africa, 
“100,415,400 for America, 4,232,000 for Australasia, 
etc., and 82,500 fur the Polar Regions. The total is 
thus 1,433,887,500. China is now generally taken as 
containing 371,200,00v inhabitants. 


———+oe-—_____ 


Calendar for August. 


1 W Cricket: at Reigate, M.C.C. snd G. v. Reigate; 
at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. South Wales. 
Leamington Athletic Sports. Otter and Tor- 
pedo Swimming Races. Crook and Chester- 
field Cattle and Dog Shows. 

2TH Cricket: at The Oval, Surrey v. Somerset : at 
Nottingham, Notts v. Gloucestershire. Ply- 
mouth Regatta, Hammersmith B. C, Sports 
at Stamford Bridge. 

3 F Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. Essex; at 
Trowbridge, Wilts v. Dorset. | Chester 'Re- 


gatta. 

4 8 Athletic Sports: Railway Clearing House, at 
Stamford Bridge : Bedford, and Tamworth. 
West Lancashire Bicycle Meet. Felixstowe 
Golf Meeting. 


& 8 Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

6 M Bank Holiday. Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. 
Y. Clifton College; “at The Oval, Surrey y. 
Notts; at Canterbury, Kent v. Bf.C.C. and G. ; 
at Southampton, Hants v. Somerset ; at Not. 
tingham, 
Derby, Notts v. Derby; Canterbury Week 
begins. Lawn Yennis at Darlington and Ply- 


.C.C. and G. v. Netts Castle; at | 


Monthly 


mouth. Stratford-on-Avon Regatta, Model 
Yacht Race at Kensington. Ses ale 
Meet. Liverpool Golf Meeting, chester 
Horse Show, 

7 T Victoria Park Lawn Tennis Tournament. Royal 
North Devon Golf Meeting. Victoria Athle- 
tic Sports. Otter Swimming Races. 

8 W Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. ¥. Sussex; 
at Norwich, Norfolk v. Leicester. Limerick 
Sports. Ripon Athletic Sports. Strabane 
and Hertford Dog Shows. 

9 TH Cricket: at Canterbury, Kent v. Middlesex ; at 

Clifton, Gloucestershire v. Somerset ; at 
chester, Lencashire v. Notts; at Hitchin, 
M.C.C, and v. Hertfordshire ; at The Oval, 
Surrey C. and G. v. Wilts, 

Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C and G, v. Rutland; 
at Norwich, M.C.C, and G. v. Norfolk; at 
Woburn, M.C.C. and G. v. Woburn House, 

Dog Days end. London Midland Athletic 
Sports. 


S Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

3 M Cricket: at Derby, for Mycroft’s benefit, Lancs- 
shire and Yorkshire v. England ; at Taunton, 
Somerset v. Gloucestershire; at The Oval, 
Surrey v. Leicester ; Taunton Week begin 
at Middleton Towers, M.C.C. and @. y. Mii 
dleton Towers ; at Lord's, M.C.C. and 
Bedfordshire; at Cardiff, 

South Wales; at Tanbri e's 
and G. v, Tunbridge Wells. Grouse shooting 
begins. 

14 T Exmouth Lawn Tennis Tournament. Otter 

Swimming Races. Hastings Fox Terrier 
Show. 

15 W Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. v. Warwick 
shire ; at Hastings, M.C.C. and G. v. Hastings. 
Torpedo Swimming Races. 

16 TH Cricket: at Clifton, Gloucestershire v. Middle- 
sex; at Gravesend, Kent v. Yorkshire ; at 
Taunton, Surrey v. Somerset ; at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk v. Hants; at Llanfairfechan, 
M.C.C. and G. v. Mr. Platt's Eleven. 

F Cricket: at Lord’s, M.C.C. and G. v. Notts 
Castle ; at Brighton, M.C.C. and G. v. Gen- 
tlemen of Sussex. Penzance Athletic Sports. 


18 S Ravensbourne Athletic Sports at Stamford 
Bridge. 


s 


Wv 


19 8 Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

20 M Cricket: at Cheltenham, Gloucester v. Surrey ; 

at Brighton, Sussex v. Yorks; at Gravesend, 

Kent v. Lancashire ; at Nottingham, Notts v. 

Middlesex; at St. ‘Albans, Bedfordshige v 

Hertfordshire; at Windmill Hill, BLC.C. 

and G. v. Windmill Hill; Cheltenham Week 

begins. Lawn Tennis Tournament at Teign- 
mouth. Bubear and Largan for the Sculling 

Championship of England. 

21 T Lawn Tennis at Seaton, Devonshire. Otter 
Swimming Races. 

22 W Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. aud G. v. Ni 
amptonshire. Easthourne Athivtic 8 
Torpedo Swimming Races. 

23 TH Cricket: at Cheltenham, Gloucester v. Notts; 
at Taunton, Somerset v. Hants; at Huddera- 
field, Yorkshire v. Middlese: t The Oval, 
Surrey v. Lancashire ; at Lewes, M.C.C. and G. 
v. The Priory. Clitheroe Dog Show. 

24 F Cricket: at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. Wiltshire ; 
at Eastbourne, M.C.C. and G. v. Devonshire 
Park. Waverley Poultry and Pigeon Show 

25 $8 Electric Bicycle Club Sports. 

26 8 Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

27 M Cricket: at Clifton, Gloucester v. Lancashire ; 
at The Oval, Surrey v. Kent; at Brighton, 
Sussex v. Notts; at Lord's, M.C.C. and G. v. 
Cricket Association; at Hastings, M.C.C. 
and G. v. South Saxons, Lawn Tennis Tour- 
nament at Eastbourne. 

28 T Dublin Horse Show. Battle of Kassassin, 1882 
Slavery finally abolished, 1833. 

29 W Cricket: at Liverpool, M.C.C. and G. v. Liver. 

t Eastbourne, 31.C.C. and G. v. East- 
Pourae. 


30 TH Cricket : at the Oval, Surrey v. Derby. 
SL_F Royal Deal Regatta. 
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ADVENTURES ON THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By S. Wuircnvurcn SADLER, R.N., 


Luthor of “ The Mutiny of the Good Intent,” 
ete., ete. 


CHAPTER IT.—THE BARQUE PROVI- 
DENCE. 

little ten-gun brig could do 
@ good many things. When 
battened down in a gale of wind, 
sheconld shake herself free of the 
tons of water that poured over her 
low sides, and again gallantly 
breast the waves. In light airs, 


while other ships remained almost stationary, her 
toyal and skysails seemed somehow to catch the 
breeze, and she would Juue away by imperceptible 
degrees, leaving her consorts astern. 

One thing, however, even she could not do—she 
could make no headway in a dead calm, GHE dwards 


“1 had seen the white sails of a Ship.” 


TAQ 
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And as we had a succession of calms 
soon after entering the tropics, the passage 
to Jamaica was long and tedious. Then, 
as the days grew hotter, so did that un- 
lucky thirst under which our first lieute- 
nant laboured require more wine to 
quench it. : 

Now, in a bad climate ‘like the West 
Indies, if you want to keep healthy you 
must keep temperate. Drinking simply 
means fever—pérhaps death. No wonder, 
then, that poor Meanwell at last gave in, 
and fell an easy victim when attacked by 
the scourge of the tropics. 

On the very day of our anchoring in Fort, 
Royal Harbour he was landed at the 
naval hospital in a state of delirium. On 
the next he was dead ; and on the follow- 
ing day he was carried to his shallow grave 
in the sands of the ‘‘ Palisadoes.”” 

The poor fellow's death made the ship 
rather gloomy, and none of us wanted to 
stop any longer in harbour. The commo- 
dore too was as anxious to send the brig 
to her cruising-ground as we were to go. 
News had reached Jamaica that two more 
vessels were missing; and the growls of 
the Kingston merchants at the dilatory 
action of the Admiralty were becoming in 
consequence both loud and deep. So pro- 
visions and water were hurried on board ; 
and a few hours after the funeral the 
Wave, her sails filled by the pleasant sea 
breeze, was outside the harbour standing 
to the southward. 
> Of course the news that we were on the 
look-out for a pirate had spread over the 
ship, putting ‘‘Jack” into a high state of 
excitement. At quarters that evening I 
found many of the men’s cutlasses not only 
in a condition of extra polish, but also of 
extra sharpness; and Frank, who was 
standing by his division with his sword 
in hand, could scarcely attend to his duty, 
so busily was he engaged in examining the 
ed; 


Ze. 

“Why! you must have been putting 
this to the grindstone,” I said, taking a 
look at the little weapon as I passed by. 

“Yes. It was the only way we could 
get the big notches out. The carpenter 
said the sword was more like an old saw 
than anything else.” 

I could well believe it, seeing that a 
favourite pastime in the midshipmen’s 
berth is for a youngster to hold out his 
sword, edge “ppermosty at arm’s length, 
while his friend makes a cut at it with all 
his might; of course exposing his own 
sword in turn to the same ordeal. 

There had been no spare lieutenant on 
board the commodore’s ship to put over 
my head in poor Meanwell’s vacgncy, for- 
tunately for me ;_so now I was doing duty 
as first lieutenant. Rather, perhaps, as 
there was no other officer on board of 
similar rank, I might be called both 
“first” and ‘‘junior”—two gentlemen 
rolled into one. ‘ 

Anyhow, it was pleasant to have no one 
over me but the captain. We got on well 
together. He, like myself, was young, 
proud of the service, and caring for nothing 
so much as the Englishman’s word— 
“duty.” 

‘‘We must find this fellow some way or 
other, Talbot,” he said that evening after 

uarters. ‘‘I had rather not return to 
; core Royal at all than return unsuccess- 

That was all very well if we knew where 
to look for our friend; but the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Spanish Main was a big 
cruising-ground ; and whether we foundhim 


cr not would depend more upon good for- 


tune than good management. Of the vessels 
that were supposed to be. lost, some had 
been. bound to Vera Cruz, some to Hon- 


duras, and some to ports farther south |: 


stil], in the Gulf of Darien. 

At what particular point during their 
respective voyages these vessels had been 
intercepted it was difficult to form any 
conclusion. ; . 

It was a long way across the gulf to 
Vera Cruz; and Captain Weldon deter- 
mined to try nearer home first. Sighting 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios on the fourth day 
after leaving Jamaica, we coasted the low 
land of Honduras, keeping a bright look- 
out ag we passed slowly along.on the many 
little cayes or islets which abound in the 
bay. But no sign either of plunderers or 
plundered could we see. 

Reaching Belize, we anchored some three 
or four miles off the land—so shallow was 
the muddy water—while the captain sent 
me on shore to make inquiries. 

From the unfortunate officer who was 
doing duty as governor of this pestiferous 
settlement on the swampy banks of a wide 
river, I received a cordial welcome; but 
he could give no information as to the 
haunt of the piratical craft. 

That there was such a sbip, however, 
somewhere in those seas, preying upon un- 
armed merchant vessels, he entertained no 
doubt, In particular, he mentioned a large 
barque, the Providence, which had left 
Belize with a cargo of mahogany a month 
ago on her homeward voyage. She was to 
touch at Jamaica, but nothing had been 
heard of her since ailing. 

To make matters worse, the barque had 
taken as passengers the family of the late 
governor, Colonel Maxwell, who had died 
from fever. 

This was all the intelligence I could ob- 
tain; but, as Captain Weldon pointed out, 
it was by no means to be despised. If 
vessels were intercepted on their way from 
Belize to Jamaica, the suspected area was 
narrowed considerably, and it was evident 
that to sail far away to the westward, 
across the Gulf of Mexico, would be to go 
off the scent altogether. 

Weighing anchor again, we retraced our 
course towards Cape Gracias 4 Dios and 
the Mosquito shore. Strange sails were 
few, and those we did see immediately 
crowded on every bit of canvas in vain 
efforts to escape from the fast-sailing 
Wave. Sogreat was the dread of the sup- 
posed pirate in these seas that the warl 
Sppearance of the smart little brig was 
sufficient at once to strike terror into the 
hearts of the crews, and it was almost piti- 
ful to witness the sudden revulsion of 
joy when the mistake was discovered. 

en, one evening, when a fortnight 
had gone by since leaving Belize, and our 
hopes, which had been high, were begin- 
ning to fail, we were startled by the cry 
from the look-out, . 

“Reef right ahead!” 

If the charts were correct, there was no 
reef within a dozen miles or more. But 
‘‘rooks and sands and barren lands” are 
not things to be played with at sea. Short- 
ening sail at once, I altered course until 
the masthead man said the reef was broad 
on the weather-bow, and then ran forward 
to have a look at the phenomenon. 

Yes, there was the reef ; or, at all events, 
some dark object, nearly level with the 
surface, over which the sea occasionally 
dashed. 

“‘Very odd,” said Captain Weldon, as 
we gradually neared the dangerous spot. 
«I don’t believe it is a rook after all.” 


At this moment came the hail from t! 
masthead, ‘A waterlogged ship, sir; t 
masts gone.” 

«« Ah, that’s more like it,” exclaimed ti 
captain, shutting up his glass. ‘ H:: 
the cutter in readiness, Mr. Talbot. Y. 
shall go and-board her as soon as we = 
close enough.” : 

Garth, of course, was in the boat befe: 
me, It so happened that it was his prez- 
station, being midshipman of the cuttir 
but, station or no station, he would hs: 
been there all the same. Of that I f-. 
very gure. 

A deserted ship at sea, even when nc 
waterlogged, is ever a pitiful sight. Yu: 
feel as you step on board that you are in: 
ruined home from whence the inmat-: 
have fled, in all probability to perish by : 
cruel death. When the abandoned ves: 
has sunk to the water's edge and the uyy-: 
deck is all awash, as in this case, the pic 
ture of desolation is even more complete. 

It was difficult work getting on boar! 
On reaching the wreck we found the masts 
which had been carried away, were towir; 
alongside, still held by the rigging. (h 
that side it was impossible to effect ox 
purpose. Pulling round: under the ster. 
we found the other side tolerably clen 
Seizing a favourable opportunity as t_: 
ship rolled, I sprang on her deck, followe!, 
of course, by the youngster. 

Scarcely could we keep our footing «: 
the slippery deck, where at every roll ti 
water washed over our shoes. What ke: 
the wreck afloat at all was a puzzle, but : 
puzzle resolved on looking down into th: 
main hold. She was a timber-ship, and ti: 
planks of her cargo were all afloat. I: 
fact, the vessel could not sink unless st: 
first tumbled to pieces, 

Pursuing our researches, it was plair, 
from the stumps remaining on board, thsi 
she had been a three-masted vessel, an! 
that the masts had been cut away pu- 
posely, not carried overboard by any 
violent squall. 

Then suddenly a thought came across m= 
mind, and I made my way towards t- 
after part of the wreck, calling out ' 
Garth at the same time to look at the te- 
hamper towing slongside, and see whet): 
the wreck had been barque or ship rigged. 

‘*A barque, sir,” he said the followirz 
minute. 

It was asI thought. In gilded lettex 
on the wheel I just read the wor! 
“* Providence.” 4 

This, then, was the missing barque, anc. 
although the proof was not clear, yet ever;- 
thing pointed to the idea that the destru- 
tion of the vessel had been the work < 
man, not of the elements. If the mas: 
had been cut away for the purpose ‘! 
Saving the ship in a gale of wind, thy 
would never have been allowed to remai. 
in that dangerous position alongside—the 
carpenter's adze would soon have severe: 
the rigging. 

The condition in which the cabins belor 
were left would at once have told whether 
orno the barque had been plundered ; bz‘ 
then there was no getting at them, they wer 
all under water. True, Garth was quite 
ready, if I had given permission, to mak 
a dive through the open skylight, and ex- 
plore. 

“Let me do it, sir?” he pleaded, puil- 
ing off jacket and shoes. 

No; I refused to-run the risk. There 
was a deck cabin, however, and with ecme | 
difficulty, the door being jammed, ve 
managed to get inside. 

The-eabin evidently had been occupied 


‘y ladies. Some drawers had been left 
alf open, a book or two lay on the table, 
nd various articles of dress were scattered 
bout. Taking up a handkerchief, I saw 
4 one corner the embrcidered letters, 
: M. M.,” the initials, no doubt, of one of 
he lady passengers—a Maxwell. 

Hitherto in the deserted ship there had 
ppeared no sign of life, but now, while in 
he cabin, we were startled by a faint 
ound. Was ita sigh? or a feeblo moan 
s of some living creature in pain? 

Whatever the sound, it came from out- 
ide ; the whole interior of the cabin was 
pen to our view. Again the moan was 
epeated. 

** T know,” exclaimed Garth, rushing out. 

The next moment I heard him on the 
veck or roof of thecabin overhead. Quickly 
ollowing, I caught sight of a dog—almost. 
he skelcton of a dog—thin and worn by 
tarvation, vainly trying as we approached 
o drag along his feeble limbs to meet us. 

How long the poor fellow had been 
hore, the only living being on the aban- 
loned ship, it was impossible to guess. 
There was nothing whatever in the shape 
‘f food to which he could gain access, and 
me could only imagine that he had been 
ustained by the copious supply of water, 
ain having of late been falling almost 
laily in tropical torrents. 

Be that as it may, he was almost at bis 
ast gasp when carried into the boat. 
However, I may as well say at once that 
»y judicious treatment he did survive, and, 
»f course, became a tremendous pet of our 
nen. We found him before long answer- 
ng to the name of “ Barky,” a title con- 
‘erred upon the four-footed waif by his 
ower-deck friends, as being signiticant 
yoth of his canine nature and of the ship 
‘rom which he had been rescued. 


There could be no doubt now that, ; 
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death by starvation. So, as nothing more | 
could be gained by a longer stay on board, 
I called the boat alongside. 

Evening, too, was coming on, and Cap- 
tain Weldon growing impatient, as he, 
showed rather forcibly just then by firing 
a gun as a signal of recall. 

Another feeling there was in my mind, al- 
; though I should have been rather ashamed 
if it had been suspected, even by Garth. As 
the shadows of the coming night began to 
settle down upon the scene, I had a eurious 
dislike to remaining longer in that doomed 
ship, whose decks had so recently, as I 
imagined, been the scene of a dark deed of ' 
bloodshed. And I dreaded to think of the 
drowned or murdered sailors that might 
be swaying to and froin the dark waters 
of her hold. 

Altogether it was a relicf to find myself 


_ point was natural enough. He was ex- 


: inquiries as to the condition of the desert 
‘ship, and the cause of our lengthened 


| tled, the pirates overlooking the fact 


again on the quarterdeck of the little Wave, 
answering Captain Weldon’s rather sha 


stay on board, His anxiety on the latter 


pecting, he said, every mowent to see the 
vessel go down undcr our fect. 

My tale was soon told, and the captain's 
conclusion was the same as my own—the 
barque had been plundered and then scut- 


that the cargo of timber which the vessel 
carried would prevent her from sinking. | 
What the fate of the crew might have been, ' 
or what the destiny of the unhappy pas- ' 
sengers, did not bear contemplation. ; 
Rather must our thoughts be fixed steadily . 
on planning the punishment of the evil- 
doers. 

As children say in the game of hide-and- , 
seck, wo began to ‘‘ burn.” The brig must 
be well on the track of the pirates, | 


Making every allowance for the length of ' 


days or so the plunderers had been sailing 
over the very waters on which we wero 


_ now floating ; in fact, that we had, beyond 


doubt, reached a part of their cruising- 
ground, 

Determined now to explore every mile 
of the coast, Captain Weldon adopted new 
tactics. Keeping close in-shore, under 
easy sail, during the day, as soon as it 
grew dark we anchored. Each morning, 


:as the look-out men at the mastheads 
_ Swept the horizon in search of a suspicious- 


looking craft, the excitement was intense, 


‘and each morning came the same report— 


“Nothing in sight, sir.” 

A dozen times a day would I run up the 
rigging and examine the low-lying land 
bordering the shore, hoping to find, rising 


i up from the midst of the mangrove bushes, 


the tall masts of some wicked-looking 
schooner. All to no avail, land and sea 
seemed alike deserted. 

Cape Gracias i Dios was again passed, 
and, following the line of coast, we pro- 
ceeded southward towards Chagres and 
the Gulf of Darien. No longer now did 
we feel the wholesome breath of the sen 
breeze. Shut in by high land, the atmo- 
sphere became close and stifling, and not a 
day passed without such thunderstorms as 
are only known in tropical regions. 

It was the second week after the dis- 
covery of the deserted barque, and at the 
close of a day more sultry even than usual, 
I stood on the forecastle watching the slow 
approach of one of these storms. Gradu- 
ally the dark clouds encircled the sbip, 
shutting out the fading light, and then for 
an hour peal after peal of thunder shook 
the heavens. 

The storm was at its height, when with 
a deafening crash the lightning struck the 
fore-royal mast. The falling splinters 
rained down upon the forecastle, but, 


whatever had happened to the unfortuzate | time the dog could exist without food, it ! heedless of the ship’s danger, I rushed aft 


oassengers in the Providence, they had not '! was not likely he had lived in that state ' to the captain. 
It | longer than a fortnight, and the water- | 5 


uitted the ship of their own free will. 
was out of the question that the d 


T was getting towards evening, and the 
fon was rapidly becoming fast and 
furious. The whole village had turned 
out as one man, woman, and child, as 
Caterham put it; the neighbouring town 
o£ Rotherham had discharged its share of 
2vening visitors upon the village; the 
blaring of trumpets, the thunder of drums, 
the shouts of the showmen, the laughter 
of the crowd, made a deafening total of 
uproar. The boys seemed to pervade the 
whole place, but being no longer con- 
spicuous in boating costume they were not 
much noticed, except where a blazing 
naphtha lamp lit up the surrounding space 
and revealed the unmistakable schoolboy 
face. But for the present enmities were 
forgotten; the village boys wore busy 
spending their hoarded pence, and the 


schoolboys were disinclined to risk being i had been any chance of their fulfilment. | 


“nabbed” by a monitor and sent in 80 
early in the evening. Besides, they tvo 
wanted to make the rouwmrl of the shows 


log’s | logged barque could not have drifted so 
»wners would have intentionally left the | very many miles in that short space of time. 
ooor animal behind to die a lingering ; 


t followed, then, that within fourteen 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE DOCTOR VISITS THE REGATTA. 


consent the evening was the time for see- ' 


ing everything. 

“Come along, Field,” said Caterham, 
‘we shall have our work cut out as ama- 
teur constables later on in the evening; 

\Jet’s have half an hour's fun frst. .1’ll 
{ shoot you a dozen shots, the loser to pay 
i the damage.” 

“All right ; here’s a gallery. 
: your rifle.” 

‘‘ Here you are, gents! ha’penny a shot! 
1 If you hits the bull’s-eye you rings the 
’ bell, and gets another shot for nothing.” 

The speaker was the identical man with 
'a big moustache and corduroys who had 
| won the enmity of Stimpson and Burt that 
, morning. Since then he had again caught 
| sight of them, and shouted out threats 
| which would have been terrible if there 


Choose 


; But the boys passed unharmed on their 
‘way, Burt flinging back the remark that 
be would ‘pull the whole wretched show 


and drive the showmen wild. By general , over fér twopence!” 


In the blinding glare of that lightning 
flash I had seen the white sails of a ship | 


(To be continued.) 
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Field had the first shot, and missed. 
Caterham fared no better. They had four 
shots each, and neither scored. This was 
‘ odd, for they had made allowance for a bias 
‘in the rifle, knowing the dodges of the pro- 
| prietors of shooting galleries; but wherever 
: they aimed the result was the same. 

, ‘A little out of practice, gents,” re- 
; marked the proprietor, who wag noue other 
than Carter—whom Old Flint had pointed 
aut to Messiter and Grant. ‘“ You'll get 
you eye in in a minute, and then you'll be 
: all right.” 
**We've only two more cach for our 
, dozen,” remarked Field, as they continued 
»tomiss. ‘‘If I don’t hit this time I shall 
\ believe that the bull’s-cye is a hole, and 
; that I shoot through into space every 
i time.” 
He took careful aim and pulled tho 
| trigger. There was a sharp tinkle of a 
| tiny bell at the other end, which showed 
‘that this time he had hit the mark. Cater- 
, bam determined not tobe beaten if pos- 
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sible, and, surely enough, the bell sounded 
out the signal of success. Then Field had 
another and Caterham another, the bell 
sounding every time. By the terms of the 
contract, they had a fresh shot for nothing 
for each bull’s-eye, but at the fourth Carter 
began to look glum. 

** We've got our eye in at last,” remarked 
Caterham, by way of comforting him ; “I 


feel as if I could hit that bull’s-eye now | 


twenty times running.” 

“<Tt’s odd, too,” said Field, ‘‘for I’m 
certain I aim exactly at the same spot that 
I did when I missed.” 

They had each three shots more, and 
then threw down their guns, Caterham 
telling the now enraged proprietor, as he 
handed him the price of their dozen shots, 
that he ought to have his bull's-eye made 
ewaller. 

“Jest wait a minute, sir!” cried Mr. 
Carter; ‘take one more shot with this 
here rifle and see if you can hit him this 
time.” 

“Anything to oblige,” replied 
Caterham, taking aim. 

He pulled the trigger, there was 
the usual explosion, and the bell 
tinkled violently. 

‘‘ You couple of cheats! ” shouted 
Carter, interlarding his speech with 
numberless oaths; “you've been 
hitting the bull’s-eye, have you? 
You’ve been having a dozen extra 
shots for nothing, have you? Not 
if I knows it! ‘hat last rifle that 
you rang the bell with was empty!” 

As the proprietor stormed on, 
Field felt his leg touched, and, look- 
ing down, saw Stimpson and Burt 
creeping about, making signs to 
them. ‘Don’t make a noise,” he 
said to Carter, “we don’t want to 
cheat you; here’s another shilling 
for our extra shots. It isn’t our fault 
if you fix up your tube so badly that 
the bell rings of its own accord.” 

Carter seized the shilling and 
rushed to the back of the gallery ; no 
one was there! But not far off the 
two monitors were standing, laugh- 
ing heartily as the two youngsters 
told how they had crept to the back 
of the gallery, and, as they heard the 


explosion, shook the trestle supporting the 
end of the tube, thus making the bell ring 
without much difficulty. 

‘‘ We've paid him out now, I think,” 
said Burt, looking up at Caterham with a 
very wide smile on his good-natured fea- 
tures. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but what would 
your father say if he knew you went about 
ringing people’s bells in this fashion ? I’m 
afraid I shall have to lick you before long.” 

“T should fight shy of that man if I 
were you,” said Field to the boys ; “he has 
a nasty-looking horsewhip, and you might 
come in for a taste of it. Have as much 
fun as you can get, but don't get into 
mischief.” 

‘No, Field ; we won't,” replied both of 
them, as they ran away to see the living 
skeleton. 

‘‘T suppose we ought to patronise one 
show of some sort,” remarked Field. 


do you say to inspecting the * Far-famed 
Exhibition of Wanworke? together?” 

“Is this it?” asked Westbury, pointing 
to a small tent next to the rifle gallery. 

“‘T don’t think so. Let’s go and sec." 

It was quite dark by now. The tent 
they approached had a flaring light at the 
door, but there was no placard to tell what 
were the attractions inside, and no loud- 
voiced man was inviting people to come in. 
But at the opening stood Carter, who had 
apparently handed over his rifle gallery to 
some one else, and as each person pasted 
him the boys noticed that he spoke to him 
and received a reply. 

‘That's no waxwork show,” said Ban- 
nister. ‘‘ There can't be much doubt that 
that man with the big moustache and vil- 
lainous countenance has something going 
on inside there which he desires to keep 
from the eye of the world. Do you see 
how every one who goes in gives a pass- 


“Here are Westbury and Bannister ; what ; word?” 
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‘It’s a gambling place, I’m afraid,” said 
Field. 

‘“There goes an acquaintance of ours, 
anyhow,’ remarked Westbury as old Flint 
sidled up to the tent, looked round to see 
if he were observed, and, thinking that he 
was not, slid in past Carter, who merely 
yave him a nod. 

“Tisn't any good staying here,” said 
Bannister; ‘‘let’s go on to the bridge. 
That old Flint is a very bad lot, I’m 
afraid, but I don’t suppose it’s our duty to 
report him.” 

“I almost wish it were,” remarked 
Field; ‘‘I believe he’s doing no end of 
harm in the school, and the way that he 
swindles those poor little beggars who 
borrow money of him is something awful!” 

“It will teach them to beware of money- 
lenders when they grow up. But what’s 
going on down there ?” 

“It’s one of our fellows!” cried Ban- 
nister, as a cry of ‘‘ Help!” came from 
the midst of a group of village boys. 

They were some of those who had been 
eaptured in the afternoon, and, having 
ome across a grammar-school boy—who 
bad taken no part in the afternoon’s attack 
they were unable to resist rep’ 
Gad bim now under correction. 
munute sufficed for the monitors to scatter 


self together ard launche 
"a stone simultaneously at his tor- 


It’s a good deal more satisfactory to 
the cads than tackle one’s own 
gehool,” remarked Bannister. ‘‘I only 
wish they had been a little bigger, one 
sould have let out with a clear con- 
&cience.”” 
“You may have your wish a little later 
on,” said Caterham; “but come along 
now, here’s the show. 
id their twopences, clambered 
rickety steps, and then down some 
ore rickety ones to the level ground 
They lingered inside for a con- 
fable time, till the lateness of the hour 
them that they must give up 
for the rest of the evening, unless 
could manage to extract any from 
@ their duty. So they left the show, 
ided into couples for a continued 
de up and down the whole line. 
all that's mysterious,” exclaimed 
y, just as they were starting, 
?s the Doctor!” 
indeed, and before they had time 
mess what brought him down, he 
pped up to them. 


arly nine o'clock,” he observed 
dharnty, and not a single monitor have I 
ween the boathouse and bridge. 

How do you expect to control the boys if 


‘oly all the evening in penny 
” 


We were just dividing to make a 
round of inspection, sir,” replied 


dividing!” returned the Doctor. 
‘ou know, there may be a dozen 
me on between the village boys 
jo try and fulfil your duties a 

I don’t want to see any 
-school boy before the magis- 


r stalked on to the village and 
ythe road. The scene had no at- 
s for him; in fact, the regatta 
ght him fresh anxiety each year; 
Sut be was unwilliog to curtail the liberty 

boys had always enjoyed. The moni- 
Yors stood in gloomy conversation for 


several minutes after he had left. He had 
never been known before to leave the 
house during regatta evening, and the 
boys feared. that he suspected mischief and 
het come to seo if they were on the look- 
out. 

“There go some of our fellows,” said 


‘the rockets and Catherine wheels, the 


Roman candles and girandoles, till their 
eyes were sated with colour. 

By that time Burt had found the stone 
balustrade on which he was sitting strike 
rather cold, so an adjournment suited both 


;of them. Skirting the crowd they ran 


Bannister, as they were separating. ‘I 
wonder where they’re off." 

As he spoke, three boys ran rapidly past 
and disappeared in the darkness behind 
the line of shows. At that moment the 
swish of & rocket was heard, and as it 
burst into a thousand bright stars the 
whole scene was lit up as if it had been 
day. Field glanced towards the spot 
where the boys had disappeared, and saw 
who they were as they ran on—Measiter, 
Drake, and Grant. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PAYING OFF AN OLD SCORE. 


SurE Ly the spirit of mischief was em- 
bodied in Stimpson and Burt. They were 
in the best of tempers, for they had had 
a jolly day. They had come off best in 
everything they had undertaken ; they had 
paid out the gruff showman in corduroys ; 
they had seen Gale bullied by his patron 
Drake ; they had seen that patron pitched 
into the river ; they had spent half-a-crown 
on amusements and ‘‘tuck”—wkat more 
was wanting to complete their happiness ? 
Apparently the one thing without which 
a lark is incomplete—viz., getting caught 
and having a punishment. 

“Where shall we go next?” asked 
Burt, when they had left the two moni- 
tors whose shooting they. had so kindly 
assisted, ‘‘I feel like sitting down for a 
little.” 

“‘You’ve had too many of those rock 
cakes,” said Stimpson; ‘your waistcoat 
will be minus its buttons if you don’t look 
out. You ought to run a mile, that would 
put you all right.” 

“‘T couldn’t runa mile if you were to 
offer me a dozen rock cakes,” replied the 
boy; ‘‘let’s go and watch the fireworks a 
bit; we can Jean on the bridge and rest.” 


So to the bridge they went, and watched 


“Burt took his seat and Gale guessed.”—p. 726, 


along the path, resisting the tempting 
offers of ‘‘ try your wi ight, air,” “Ave a 
blow, sir!” and similar inducements to 
spend coppers, till they came near the 
waxwork show. Suddenly Stimpson seized 
his companion’s arm, and him back 
into the obscurity, whispering in a horritied 
voice, ‘‘ The Doctor!” 

What there was in the sight of a stout, 
amiable gentleman walking leisurely aloug 
to cause this sudden retreat would have 
puzzled an outsider. But the schoolboy 
shuns the gaze of a master instinctively. 
perpape Stimpson was conscious that al- 
though he was not engaged in any mis- 
chief at that moment, he had been so very 
lately, and would be again in the course of 
a@ few minutes, bee his vague fear ne a 
retrospective and prospective cause. But 
little Burt, who had not been long enough 
at Watbury to understand the awe with 
which the Doctor was regarded, only saw 
in his presence an opportunity for a joke. 
He ran back in the dark towards the 
bridge, and pointing out the approaching 
Doctor to the proprietor of a weighing 
machine, told him that the fat man from 
the caravan was coming to be weighed to 
settle a wager. Now the Doctor was a 
very large gentleman, a man of weight in 
every sense, and being careful of his health 
on cbilly nights, had enveloped himself in 
a thick great-coat, that added considerably 
to his size. No wonder that in the flicker- 
ing, uncertain light the man was deceived, 
and as the Doctor came near he stepped up 
to him with “’Ere yo are, my map; I’}l 
tell you your weight to a hounce if my 
weights will ‘old out!” 

The Doctor stared at him in surprise for 
a moment, and then strode on without 
wonchaallng ® reply. 

‘Don’t bein a ‘urry my twenty stuxr- 


‘ ner,” continued (the proprietor of the m=- 


os) 
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chine ; “I'll do the job for nothink if you'll 
stick one of my cards in your 'at.” 

“‘T’'ll send a constable after you if you 
are not very careful,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, angrily, turning round for a mo- 
ment and then striding rapidly on. The 
man was taken by surprise, touched his 
hat (a perfectly useless proceeding), and 
called out, ‘‘Beg your pardon, guv’nor, 
but I thought you was @ giant out of a 
carrywan!” Then he turned back to his 
machine to chastise his misinformant—in 
vain, the only sign of his existence was a 
voice from the darkness, ‘‘I say, won’t 
you get swished to-morrow for checking 
the Doctor!” 

The boys, with that love of running into 
danger which is characteristic of their 
age, now set off for their old enemy Carter, 
whose rifle gallery they had visited earlier 
in the evening. But as they approached 
it they saw that he was no longer there ; 
@ youth with red hair and mottled com- 
plexion was handing the rifles and mark- 
ing the shots. The boys went to the back 
to sce if they could work any further 
wickedness with the bell, but as they crept | 
along on all fours amongst trestles and 
wheels they caught sight of Messiter and 
two others skulking along at the back of | 
the waggons. Burt put his hand on 
Stimpson’s arm to call his attention to 
them, and they both stayed on their knecs | 
perfectly still ta see what the big fellows 
were up to. Ina minute or so they were 
Joined by ® man whom Stimpson at once 
recognised as old Flint; after a few words | 
of whispered conversation the latter led | 
them to the back of the tent which stood j 
next to the rifle gallery, lifted up a flap, | 
aud all four disappeared. This was calcu- | 
me to excite the curiosity of the two 

Oys left outside, and they crept up to the 
pening in the tent to try to peer through. 
Het, they could see nothing; the flap was 

ghtly closed and fastened on the inside. 

«4 4,Wonder what’s going on in there,” 
od Stimpson; “something dicky I expect. 
suo like to see what it is, shouldn't 


ei can't we get in at the front?” 
They went to the front and pushed past 
8 le ple standing around the opening. 
me enly they both turned and ran off as 

td as they could, not stopping till they ; 
Were some distance away. 

‘He nearly had us that time!" gasped 
Bart as he pulled up. ‘‘ Another second 
and Corduroys would have had his re- 
venge,”” 

“Yes, we ran our heads into the lion’s 
Mouth. He seems to own a good many 
things in that direction. Suppose we keep 
near the bridge a bit? Have you been 
weighed yet *” 

“No, not yet. I say, I've got a notion; 
ou go up to that fellow ” (pointing to the 
man who had mistaken the Doctor for a 
fat man) ‘‘and hire his weights for six- 
Pence; he'll let you have them fust enough. 
Then V'll show you a trick.” 

Stimpson went up and obtained the 
weights on condition that a ragged son of 
their owner should be allowed to follow 
him to see that they were brought back. 
‘Now, load me up,” said Burt, as the two 
came up with a total of fifty pounds in flat 
weights; “I can take those two in my 
trousers-pockets, and this inside my coat ; 
Jend me your handkerchief to tie up this 
one somewhere—there, that’ll do.” 

“You won't be able to walk with all 
that about you,” said Stimpson. 

Well, not far; we must wait for some 


fellow to come by, then we'll have some 
fun. There's a chap; why it’s Gale!” 

“Tl try and land bim,” said Stimpson, 
‘though I expect he'll smell a rat.” 
However, he shouted out and Gale came 
over and the three boys were soon in close 
confabulation. Now Gale wus a great ad- 
unirer of Messiter and Drake, and flattered 
them by imitating all their vices ; amongst 
others he was always betting and trying 
to win money from other youngsters by 
wagers on all sorts of things. 
readily into the trap which his companions 
had laid. He bet a shilling that he would 
gucss nearer what Burt's weight was than 
Burt could what his (Gale’s) weight was. 
Stimpson also joined in and bet his shil- 
ling, both boys making the proviso that 
they were to be weighed ‘as they stood.” 

There was another machine a few yards 
away, to which Stimpson walked with Gale, 
leaving Burt waddling after them in fear 
lest a half stone weight should drop 
through his pockct and run down his leg. 
But ho reached his destination in safety, 
and the two partners in the conspiracy 
made their guess at Gale's weight. Burt 
was a stone out, Gale half a stone. Then 
Burt took his seat and Gale guessed. 

“You're pretty fat,” he remarked, ‘so 
T'll guess high. Eight stone ten.” 

“Too high, sir,” said the man at the 
machine, ‘‘ he’s only a little ’un.” 

“All right, put the weights on,” said 
Stimpson; ‘‘I think he’s too low.” 

Eight stone was soon passed, then nine, 
then ten, then eleven. ‘‘’Leven stone 
three,” exclaimed the proprictor, ‘‘and I 
could ’ave took my davey he wasn’t nine. 
Well, my young gent, you'd better go in 
for one of them shows, you'd soon cut out 
all the rest of ’em.” 

“I shan't pay,” cried Gale, ‘“ he’s got 
something in his pockets.” And the floun- 
dering motion of Burt as he attempted to 
walk confirmed his words only too clearly. 
That juvenile conspirator soon gave u 
trying to keep up the deception, and 
to the ground to have a good laugh. 

“Look here, you young sweep,” said 
Stimpson, catching hold of Gale’s arm, 
“you pay up or I'll know why. 
Didn’t we say you were to be weighed as 
you stood?” 

“Yes, but you cheated. I'll see you shot 
before I give you a farthing.” 

Here Burt joined in the dispute. He 
had emptied his pockets and the ragamuffin 
was now carrying the weights back to his 
father. ‘‘ Look here, you Gale, if you call 
me a cheat I'll punch your head. Didn't 
you swindle me only two days after I 
came by betting me you’d guess nearest 
the length of a bit of string we found on 
the top of the cupboard, and didn’t I pay 
you, and didn’t I find out after that you’d 
put the string there yourself and measured 
it beforehand ?” 

How long the dispute would have con- 
tinued no one can tell, had not Westbury 
happened to pass at that moment. He 
was appealed to by all to settle the ques- 
tion. This he did promptly by making 
Gale disgorge the shilling he won from 
Burt over the string bet, and disallowing 


the recent wager. Then he gave them 
each a ‘‘whack on the ’ed,” as it was 
callod in the village (Gale getting de- 
servedly the hardest), and with a recom- 
mendation not to go betting again or they 
would have something more serious, he let 
them go, and they went. 

“Bother the youngsters,” Le muttered, 
| ‘(it’s time something was done to stop this.” 


So he fell | 


the money which he owed on account of | 


“T’ve only won sixpence out of that 
after all,” said Burt, ruefully, ‘ Hullc: 
here we are again close to that rifle gcl- 
lery.” 


CHAPTER XXIL—INSIDE THE TENT. 

Ir was fast approaching the time when ‘+ 
would be necessary for the grammar- 
school boys to turn their steps homeward. 
In fact, w good many had done so, tired 
out with the two days’ festivities, and 
“stumped”? as regards their finances. 
Many more were collected near the bridge, 
whence they obtained a good view of the 
fireworks, which were let off on the oppo- 
site bank, to the immense delight of the 
villagers. 8o that it happened that in the 
neighbourhood of the boathouse there 
were but few boys remaining; and it was 
not far from the boathouse that Carter's 
rifle gallery and the adjacent tent were 
standing. 

Stung by the Doctor’s remarks, the 
monitors had been on the alert since he 
left them. They had suppressed several 
encounters between the village and the 
school almost before they had begun: 
they had sent home two er three boys of 
the Lower School whom they had caught 
in the act of loosening the ropes of a tent, 
rightly judging that had the trick been 
successful, and the tent collapsed, it might 
have proved a practical joke with serious 
consequences. The strict way in which 
they were performing their duties cast a 
dawper over the enjoyments of a good 
many youngsters, and prevented the carry- 
ing out of several very superior schemes 
for obtaining pleasure at the expense of 
others, 

It was by pure accident that about a 
quarter-past nine some half-dozen of the 
former happened to meet half way between 
the boathouse and the bridge. Having 
done so, they stopped for a moment to 
report progress. 

“ Done anything yet ?” asked Bannister 
of the company generally. 

Field detailed the capture of the boys 
who had tried to make a tent collapse. 

“ Going to report them?” asked Ban- 
nister. 

“I didn’t think of doing s0,’’ replied 
Ficld; ‘‘ but 1 haven’t quite settled. What 
should you do?” 

“That depends. I suppose if the affair 
had come down with a run it might have 
caught fire, which would have done some 
damage.” 

“* And interfered with the fireworks by a 
rival blaze,” put in Caterham. 

“And that would be a case for the 
magistrates, if the dweller in tents chose 
to prosecute,” continued Bannister. ‘‘ So 
you've a clear right to report him; but it 
seems a pity to get a fellow into a row for 
a lark that I might have joined in if I'd 
been anything but a wretched monitor.” 

“That's all very well,” said Westbury ; 
“but if we don’t report somebody the 
Doctor will think we've been neglecting 
our duty, We're in his black books already, 
and we must either suffer ourselves or 
sacrifice somebody else. With the selfish- 
ness common to the human race, I vote for 
its being somebody else.” 

“Leave it in this way,” suggested Cater- 
ham: ‘if we nab any fellow up to some 
mean trick or low kind of mischief we'll 
report only him; but if we fail to catch 
anybody else those tent-collapsers must 
suffer as scapegoats.” 

‘« All right,” assented Bannister, ‘‘ that 
méets the case! By-the-by, have any af 


TAT 


you looked into that tent next to the rifle 
gallery?” 

No one had. Field was conscious that 
he had carefully shunned it, as had also 
Caterham, who walked with him most of 
the time, 4 

“T’ve put my head into a good many 
rum-looking places,” said Caterham, ‘“ but 
either the local police are awake for once, 
or else there isn’t so much of the dis- 
reputable about as last year, for I’ve,only 
seen a couple of doubtful places, and none 
of our fellows were in them.” 

‘Well, I’m off for that place near the 
rifle gallery,” said Bannister. ‘Are you 
coming, Westbury ?” 

“Yes; I'll come.” 

“Do you know the password?” asked 
Caterham, as they walked away. 

‘“No; I mean to get in without.” 


“‘ Hope they’ll man it,” remarked 8 
monitor ;."‘ but I doubt it. Let’s walk 
after them.” 


The two big boys soon reached the tent. 
They tried to walk straight in, but a tall 
man stopped them and asked what they 
wanted. They replied that they wanted 
to get inside and see what was going on. 
They confessed, before they were asked for 
it, that they did not know the password. 
The fact of their knowing there was one 
seemed to tell in their favour, and the 
door-keeper sent in a message for the pro- 
prietor.. Mr. Carter soon made his appear- 
ance, but not before he had caused old 
Flint to make a private inspection and 
report upon the visitors. The result not 
being favourable, Mr. Carter acted accord- 
ingly. 

“Want to come in, sir? All right, sir, 
you needn’t trouble about a password; 
pay for your entrance, and that’s the end 
of it.” ; 

“ How much ?” asked Bannister, think- 
ing it worth while to waste a sixpence on 
the inspection. 

“ Half-a-sov. each, sir.” 

“Oh, bosh!” cried Bannister; ‘ will 
you let us in or not *” 

“Not unless you pays up first, not likely. 
Off you go, I can’t waste any more time 
out here with young whipper-snappers 
like you.” 

Bannister would have returned a reply 
that might have led to blows, but West- 
bury pulled him back, and they left the 
tent. Finding Field and Caterham near, 
they reported the ill-success of their at- 
tempt, at which Bannister was wroth. 

“Tm going right away to the bridge to 
find a constable,” he said. 

“Taq look for one you mean,” said 
Caterbam. 

““When you've found him, the chances 
are that he won't interfere,” remarked 
Westbury. 

““T mean to get in there some time to- 
night,” said Bannister, decidedly. ‘‘ Come 
with me, Westbury; and you, Field and 
Caterham, had better beat about for any 
fellows still down here, and send them 
home ; it’s time everybody was back at the 
school.” 

The two boys found. very few belonging 
to the grammar-school as they ran towards 
the bri-'ge in search of a constable. Those 
they met they told to go back, under fear 
wf being reported. Then up and down 
they roamed amongst shows and tents, in 
and out of the throngs that still crowded 
‘he path and narrow streets, but no con- 
stable was to be found. Meantime, Cater- 
bam and Field had set out in different 
directions to hunt up the stragglers, and 
send them back as soon as possible. 


‘*T hope Bannister doesn’t find a con- 
atable,’’ Field could not help remarking. 

“ Because of what may be discovered i 
there ?” asked Caterham, nodding his head 
in the direction of the tent. ‘‘ Never 
mind, you won’t be the one to have to re- 
port about it.” 

Whilst this conversation was being car- 
ried on in the darkness, a very different 
soene was being enacted a few yards off 
within the tent. About thirty men and 
youths were gathered there, crowded round 
small tables, on which the blaze of lamps 
fell brightly. There was but little noise ; 
the games were carried on almost silently, 
and those who spoke, spoke in a subdued 
voice, however excited that voice might 
be. On one table were spread out cards, 
and four men were rapidly throwing down 
others with half-heard ejaculations, as 
fortune favoured them or otherwise, till 
the lucky player claimed the whole stakes. 
A pile of silver in the centre showed that 
the pool was worth gaining, and that the 
young men of the village who had contri- 
buted to it must have parted with a good 
deal more cash than could have been con- 
venient. At another table the dice-box 
was being rattled without intermission ; at 
another a balanced arrow was whizzed 
around, the one who backed the number 
opposite which the point stopped winning. 
In the centre of the largest crowd stood 
Carter himself, in charge of a roulette- 
table of simple construction, but deadly 
effect. Around it were gathered men of 
all sorts and conditions, united by the one 
instinct of gambling. Old Flint was there, 
staking trifling sums, next him was the 

ounger brother of the Steward of the 
gatta, risking sums that were large for 
him, and immense for any one else pre- 
sent. Near him were Messiter, Drake, and 
Grant. All three were excited, the latter 
the most so, for he had never played 
before, and the constantly changing luck 
was bewildering. At one time he had 
actually won between seven and eight 
pounds; but after that he began to lose 
steadily, and the seven pounds were soon 
reduced toone. Half-a-dozen turns more, 
and even that was gone, together with 
his original capital. This sobered him for 
@ minute. 
“TI say, Messiter,” he whispered, ‘‘ I'm 
ing. It’s very nearly time to be off, and 
’m cleaned out.” 

«Don’t be in a hurry; shall I lend you 
some money? I haven't much, but you 
can have a sov.” 

“No, thanks, I'll wait till you’re ready if 
you like; but look sharp. 1 want to get 
out of this.” 

He squeezed out of the circle and sat on 
a trestle against the side of the tent away 
from every one. His thoughts were far 
from pleasant. He was not thioking (as 
he would have been according to most 
books) of what a fool he had been, and 
that he would never touch a card or make 
a bet again. He was saying to himeelf, 
“What a fool I was to back the red last 
time when it had turned up three times 
before.” He wished that he had the last 
quarter of an hour over again, he would 
play differently. He half regretted the 
sudden fit of morality which made him 
quit the table. If he had borrowed frem 
Messiter he might have recouped his losses 
in a few minutes. 

When any one is open to receive tempta- 
tion there is seldom a temptation wanting. 


As the wish passed through Grant's mind 
he saw some one standing before him—old 
int. 

“ Pity to be out of the fun, Mr. Grant. 
They want a few more at that there table 
over there. Let me lend you a trifle, and 
you'll be able to pay me back in a couple 
of minutes and win a pocketful besides. 
You're a dab at billiards, I hear, so you 
ought to manage that game.” 

rant watched the players for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Lend me a sovereign.” 

Old Flint at once complied, and Grant 
joined the group round the table. 

The game appeared simple. A small 
billiard ball was pushed with a cue up an 
inclined plane, and returned with the ac- 
quired motion to a.level board set with 
pins, amongst which were holes. If struck 
too hard the ball penetrated too far and 
missed everything. Grant saw the players 
making most miserable shots, and fancied 
that this was a fame at which he could 
easily beat them all. 

His turn soon came; he made a careful 
calculation, and played. To his dismay, 
his ball never surmounted the inclined 
plane at all, but rolled back to his cue. He 

ad bet five shillings on the shot and lost 
the whole. The next player held the cue 
as if it were a pitchfork, so Grant bet 
against him, but the ball came wriggling 
down amongst the pins and settled in a 
good hole. The sovereign was soon gone, 
but after borrowing. another his luck 
turned for a time. So excited was he row 
that he forgot all about the hour, and 
betted freely without. a thought of any- 
thing but the present excitement. After 
making two good shots in succession he 
offered a sovereign on his next, confident 
of winning. It was at once taken by the 
man who was in charge. Grant played, 
and once more the ball came rolling back. 

But he had watched the ball narrowly, 
for a good deal depended on it. He was 
certain he had struck it as hard as he had 
in previous shots, if not harder. The 
instant it began 


denly to the end of the , where the 
marker stood alone, and ed into the 
narrow channel up which the inclined 


Jane ran. The marker tried to stop him, 
But was too late; Grant clearly saw that 
by a light pressure against some part of 
the board out of sight the marker could 
slightly but imperceptibly raise the incline, 
and thus prevent balls from completing the 
ascent. In a fury Grant sprang at him 
and pushed him backwards over a form, 
crying out at the same time to Messiter 
and Drake to come and help him. j 

‘“‘He’s cheated me!” cried Grant; 
** you're all a set of cheats aud thieves.” 

*‘You’d best shut your mouth, you 
young shaver, or I’ll shut it for you,” said 
Carter. 


shall have half the place here in a minute.” 

But Grant would not be quiet, and one 
or two of the more respectable persons 

resent, including Stephens, the Steward’s 

rother, were inclined to take his part and 
hear what he had tosay. To this, how- 
ever, Carter very naturally objected. In 
a few moments there was a general melée. 
Tables were overturned and the money on 
them sent flying, and for about s minute 
the tent seemed pandemonium. Then 
suddenly above the din sounded a whistle, 
and a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Look out! 
Police!’? Some men sprang for the lamps 
and in a moment the darkness was com- 
plete. 


(To be continued.) 


to return he pushed sud- | 


“Young varmint!” cried another, “we ~# 
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HOLIDAY MEMORIES. 
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WueEne sluggish Ouse runs deep and 
still, 
Slow wandering at its own sweet will, 


is 


There stood an ivied water-mill, 


or 


‘as there as boys we watched the trout 


T 


Or minnow, darting in and out ; 


a 


Sometimes we spied the pike 


snout, 


In summer, by the rushing weir, 
We plunged within the water clear, 


Our shouts re-echoing far and near. 


Since then we've trodden devious w 
But still within our heart there stays 
The memory of those happy day 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D.; OR, THE BOOKSELLER'S BOY WHO BECAME A BARONET. 


By J. Arruur EL.iort, 


Author of “Kavanagh of Lucknow,” ‘ Regimental Colours,” ete., ete. 


William Chambers, and the House where he was born. 


\ £ lately gave our readers the story of a 

YY noble deed performed by a civilian whom 
war (horrida bella/) had inspired with the spirit 
of a true military hero; but we have been re- 
minded, by the passing away in the fulness of a 
ripe old age of another honoured Englishman, 
that Peace—sweet, gentle, smiling Peace —has 
had her victories and heroes as well as War. 

We refer to the death of the famous Edin- 
burgh publisher, who was the pioneer of good, 
cheap Viterature— Dr, William Chambers—Sir 
Wiliam Chambers, Bart., as he would have 
teen had it pleased God to have permitted him 
to rise from his sick bed. 

Asa story of strong, dogged perseverance in 
the face of all obstacles, of untiring industry in 
the pursuit of kuowledge, of refreshing energy 
and unswerving integrity, the life of this hero 
of literature deserves the study and attention of 
all our boys who aim at being worthy descen- 
dants of those grand men who have added lustre 
to our country’s history. 

“Not once or twice in our fair island-story 

| __ The path of duty was the way to glory.” 

We purpose, therefore, to tell the story of the 
boy who, after a well-spent and busy life, was, 
even on the brink of the grave, honoured by 
his Queen and country, and whose name is 
endeared to thousands both in England and 
America. 

_ Dr. William Chambers was born at Peebles 
inthe year 1800. He was the son of a hand- 
joom weaver, and his ancestors, who were small 
)roprietors, had lived in the same place since 
the days of Robert Bruce. Education in those 
days—we mean at the time William was born— 

| Was very difficult of attainment, and all that he 
was able to get of it was a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a little sprinkling 
of Latin. It was sufficient, however, to give 
him and his brother Robert (an equaliy famous 
lad) a passion for knowledge, an they spent 
every spare hour, morning, noon, and night, in 
reading through all the books they could manage 
to procure. 


William sold some pet rabbits he possessed to 
buy books, and they did not stop their course 
of reading until they had exhausted every 
source from which they could obtain a supply. 
Thus at twelve years of age the brothers, whose 
names were ever afterwards to become insepar- 
able, had acquired a good general knowledge of 
literature acd of the physical sciences, nothing 
of which they had learned at school. 

In the midst of these praiseworthy struggles 
after knowledge, misfortunes suddenly came 
upon their home, which was broken up, and the 
family went to Edinburgh. Then began the 
real heroism of William Chambers. He was 
apprenticed to a bookseller, who was a rigid 
disciplinarian, and who would not allow the 
poor boy to read during the long hours he was 
in the shop, and only paid him four shillings a 
week wages. 

Out of this miserable pittance he had to feed 
and clothe himself, and pay for his lodgings, 
the amount he could spend on food not exceed- 
ing threepence-halfpenny a day !_ Think of this, 
ye boys with happy homes, well-clothed limbs, 
and bountifully-supplied tables !| But our hero 
not only cared very little for this struggle with 
starvation, which lasted for five long, weary 
years ; he actually educated himself, learned the 
French language, made experiments in electri- 
city, the apparatus for which he saved enough 
money to purchase, and pursued other studies 
in the hours at which he was not at work for 
the bookseller. 

In one of the letters of Sir Walter Scott men- 
tion is made of the light burning at all hours of 
the night in the Edinburgh garret where Wil- 
liam and (afterwards) his brother Robert also 
were engaged in their studies. Robert, who 
had received a somewhat better education than 
his elder brother, had remained behind at 
Peebles, where he endeavoured to procure a 
livelihood by teaching. But this source failed 
him, and he tramped all the way to Edinburgh 
to consult with his scarcely more fortunate 
brother. 


It was on a quiet Sunday evening in the 
summer of 1818 that the two brothers sat down 
on an eminence overlooking the Firth of Forth, 
and engaged in serious conversation as to their 
plans for the future. They were both penniless, 
but though their pockets were thus empty their 
heads were full of the richest lore, and their 
hearts were stout and brave. It was decided 
that Robert should begin business as a book- 
seller, and this he actually did in a little shop 
in Leith Walk, the few old books to be found 
on the family bookshelf being his first stock-in- 
trade. 

In the fellewing year William's apprentice- 
ship came to a closc, and with five shillings in 
his pocket he began the real struggle of life. 
He also determined to commerce business as a 
bookseller; and he fortunately met with a Lon- 
don bookseller, Mr. Thomas Tegg, the member 
of a firm which is still in existence, who had 
come to Edinburgh to conduct a book sale, and 
who, struck with the lad’s manner, engaged 
him to arrange and catalogue his wares, Learn- 
ing William’s position, he entrusted him with a 
selection of saleable books on credit to the value 
of ten pounds. 

Borrowing a truck, the lad joyfully wheeled 
his stock to the stall in Leith Walk, which he 
had constructed with the wood bought with his 
five shillings. Fortune favoured him, for on 
the very first day he sold three of his books, 
and the remainder were quickly disposed of. 
The ten pounds was punctually paid, and 
a fresh stack ardleréds 

With a sum of three pounds William then 
purchased a printing-press, and although he had. 
no practical knowledge of it, and the machine 
itself was a rickety affair, with a scarcity of 
types, he added to his other business that of a 
punter and publisher. The ‘Songs of Robert 

urns"? was the first work he produced ; and 
having buund the copies in boards with a 
coloured wrapper, he had the satisfaction of sell- 
ing them quickly, and of clearing eight pounds 
by the transaction-; This money was used t 
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buy a new fount of type, and then William and 
Robert conjoiutly procecded to execute a project 
which the elder brother had conceived. 

This was the publication of a periodical called 
the ‘‘ Kaleidoscope,” the first number of which 
was issued on October the 6th, 1821. Robert 
was to be editor and principal contributor, while 
William sect up the type aml worked off the 
copies with his rickety old printing-press. The 
paper, however, did not succecd, and was given 
up after enly cight numbers were issued. After 
this William continued the bookselling and job- 
printing business alone, often cutting the large 
type which was wanted for handbills, etc., with 
his penknife out of a block of wood. He also 
printed pamphlets of his own writing. 

For cuven years William plodded on in his 
triple capacity of author, bookseller, and 
printer, and his perseverance was at length 
destined to reap a substantial success. Having 
conceived the idea of supplying Hoe people with 
@ journal which should, for the modest price of 
three-halfpence weekly, bring good literature 
into their homes, he issued the first number of 
it on the 4th February, 1832. 

In a few days the (for Scotland) unprecedented 
number of thirty thousand copies were sold ; and 
when introduced into England the circulation 
of the now famous journal rose to fifty thousand 
copies weekly. Every boy who reads lite- 
rature has heard of ‘¢Chambers’s Journal,” 
which was at first called ‘‘ Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal,” and which has now had an 
existence of -one years, 

Robert would not at first join his brother in 
the undertaking, but when the fourteenth 
number had been issued and a permanent suc- 
cess seemed assured, the brothers amalgamated 
their businesses, and entering iato partnership 
became the celebrated firm of W. and R. Cham- 
bers. Indeed, the behaviour of these famous 
brothers towards each other is a splendid ex- 
ample of pure brotherly love. From the first, 
when they were both penniless boys, each had 
worked hard to ensure the other’s success, and, 
one of their first acts when prosperity had 
blessed their efforts was to place their mother 
in a comfortable position, far above the reach of 
poverty. 


The success of the journal induced them to 
continue and extend their supply of cheap, 
ypular literature, and a series of scientific and 
historic treatises were issued entitled ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Information for the People.” They also 
published a ‘‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture,” a work in two voluines, giving extracts 
from the best English authors with biographical 
notices, etc., and seventy volumes of another 
tt work called “ Chambers’s Educational 
Jourse.”” 

All these works were more or Jess successful, 
but they scored another grand success from a 
literary point of view in the issue of ‘“ Papers 
for the People,” and ‘‘Chambers’s Miscellany,” 
the latter being a most useful and entertaining 
work. Pecnniarily it did not sneeced, and had 
to be discontinued on account of the high duty 
on paper, but the circulation during its exis- 
tence was upwards of eighty thousand copies. 
Not more than twenty volumes were issned, 
but it is o small library in itself, and has 

iven the writer of this memoir many a happy 

our. 

So great had been the success which attended 
the work of the two brothers, that William, the 
erewhile apprentice-boy on four shillings a 
week, was in 1849 enabled to buy a valuable 
estate in his native county. Many men would 
have rested here, but, in addition to con- 
tinuing the publishing work he set himself 
the task of improving the dwellings of the 
people, and making various other public im- 
provements. 

Later on he presented his native town with a 
Literary Institution, consisting of a museum of 


’ 
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library of fifteen thonsand volumes, thus giving 
many a boy the chance of an education which 
had beon denied ta himself. In recognition of 
these acts and of a life of industry. his fellow- 
citizens conferred upon him the office of Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh in 1865, an office which 
is held for three years ; and so well did he main- 
tain its dignity and usefulness, that they re- 
elected him at the end of the term. 

| Daring his tenure of office ho made many 
| considerable public improvements, clearing away 
whole streets of misery, vice, and disease, and 


art, @ reading-room and public hall, and aj} 


by these and kindred means reducing the death- 
Tate of the city from twenty-six to twenty per 
thousand. He also had the honour of handing 
the Freedom of the City to Lords Beaconstield 
and Napier of Magdala, and also to Mr. John 
Bright, M.P. The University of Edinburgh in 
1872 conferred on Mr. Chambers the degree of 
Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), and in 1881 Mr. Glad- 
stone offered him the honour of knighthood, 
which he modestly declined. 

In 1871 he lost his brother Robert by death, 
but a son of the latter (also named Kobert), 
being manager and editor of the famous journal, 
the firm was enabled to continue using its old 
title In 1882 Dr. Chambers was able to write 
for the journal an interesting sketch of his own. 
“long and busy life,” though for some months 
afterwards the familiar ‘‘ W. C.” was to be seen 
appended to various articles in its pages. The 
sketch in question was written to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary, or ‘“‘jubilee” of the 
issue of the journal, the plain cover of which 
must be familiar to every Englishman. 

The familiar initials suddenly disappeared 
from the journal, and then it became painfully 
evident to all his readers and friends—indeed, 
all his readers claim him as a friend—that the 
close of a good and marvellous life was near. 
Doubtless, it was the knowledge of this fact 
which induced her Majesty, with her usual 
kindliness of heart, and appreciation of all that 
| is good and noble among fe subjects, to crown 
a well-spent life with the offer of a baronetcy. 
This he had accepted, and the patent was being 
prepared when he died, which event took place 
, on Sunday, the 20th May last. 

The restoration of the fine old cathedral 
church of St. Giles was one of his latest works, 
the completion of which he was not per- 
mitted to witness. On Friday, the 25th May, 
1883, he was laid to his rest, the Corporation ot 
Edinburgk having voted to their worthy fellow- 
citizen the honour of a public funeral. 

Thus worthily ended the career of one who, 
from a penniless boy became a baronct, and 
whose industry and integrity not only did valu- 
able service in the cause of education, but made 
the name of Chambers honoured and revered 
throughout the world. 


THE TELL-TALE: A SCHOOL STORY. 


He the maid sent for him, that was 

the head and front of his offending ; 
but such trifles weigh much in schoolboy 
opinion; and I have no doubt that the 
special favour shown to Sweet Pea, as well 
as his own defects, had something to do 
with fixing upon him the character of a 
muff, a molly-coddle, a sneak, and so 


on. 

The boys had no charity for this fa- 
vourite, who was believed to repeat in the 
parlonr what went on in the schoolroom ; 
snd Mary was soon made to feel that she 
shared in the odium incurred by her protégé. 
They actually began to look askance upon 
her that never did and never could so 
much as frown on them. At the dinner- 
table she took the end where the top boys 
sat, and was at great pains to engage 


- them in conversation with a view to culti- 


; vating their manners, even though we did 


not exact the traditional twopence extra 
therefor. Hitherto they had got on pretty 
well, in spite of a certain bashfulness and 
awkwardness on the part of her com- 
panions; but after Swect Pea had com- 
titted that crime of ‘telling’ about his 


‘iforter, she was made aware that the ‘usual good-nature; and I knew she was, 
resentment was to be visited on her. | right, so I contented myself with an edict ; 
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CHAPTER 11.—(Continucd.) 


These big fellows all appeared at dinner 
| provided with books, which they read 
| diligently, ab ovo usque ad malum, from 
the clatter of sitting down to tho last 
morsel of pudding, scarcely saying a word 
of the barest civility in answer if one ad- 
‘dressed them. In spite of her inward 
annoyance, Mary could not but be amused 
to see that Jack, for want of a better, had 
snatched up a most learned - looking 
volume, treating apparently of some 
scientific subject, on which he kept his 
eyes stcadily fixed, but without once turn- 
ing over the page. 

te was mere rudeness, and I had much 
difficulty to contain myself when I saw 
what was going on at the other end of 
the table. The impudent fellows had 
actually arranged to send her to Coventry. 
As soon as we were alone I proposed to 
Mary that I should have in the whole lot 
and thrash them all round, as they de- 
served, by way of @ lesson in politeness, 
but she beg; me not to take any notice 
of it. 

“When they get to know me better, 
they will like me more,” she said, with her 


| that study was not to be held en régle at 
dinner. 

But I remained in no pleasant humour 
towards these boarders of mine; and 
; when I went to look after them in tne 
‘evening, as I generally did, I was quite 
' disposed to eome down heavily on any of 
| them who gave me a chance. I hope no 
' young reader will be scandalised to know 
that schoolmasters are sometimes to blame 
as well as boys. I certainly can tell no 
tale of my own experiences, if I am always 
to pose myself as a model of perfection; 
ae here, at least, I may as well confess 
that I have faults, since I am about to re- 
late a deplorable mistake into which I 
allowed myself to fall. 

; _ Passing along to the schoolroom, where 
i I heard the whole crew of them making a 
terrible din to improve the few minutes 

left before sitting down to lessons, I 
noticed that the gas in the lavatory was 
out. I went in to light it, for the head 
master of a small school must lay aside his 

dignity to play many parts, like that com- 

| prehensive official who was 


“« At once a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
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And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig!” 


Then, as I stumbled through this dark 
place, letting in the cold east wind through 
ita unglazed openings, I heard a faint 
sound in one corner as of somebody’s teeth 
chattering. 

“Who's that?” I asked, while I felt in 
my pocket for a box of matches. 

There was no answer. I put down my 
hand, and it came in contact with a head. 

“ What are you doing here?” said I, and 
lit the gas. 

Then I saw that it was Jobno’ 
crouching in the corner behin 
with a most woe-begone air. 

“What are you doing here?” I re- 
peated. ‘*Why don’t you go into the 
schoolroom 9 ‘You mustn’t stop out in the 
eld on a night like this. We shall be 
having. you laid up, my boy.” 

“They said I wasn’t to,” muttered the 
shivering urchin. 

“They? Who? And what have you 
been doing to yourself ?” 

By the light of the gas I perceived now 
that he had a black eye in its first raw 
stage, and a lip swollen as if, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, ‘‘some bee had stung 
it newly.”” If thus he met his mother’s 
view, she would not be pleased, nor would 
Mary, when she came to know about it. I 
guessed there had been some bullying, and 
felt so angry that I spoke before I 
thought. 

“Who did this?” 

“Oh, I mustn’t tell!” exclaimed Johnny, 
with a shudder, as if the very walls had 
ears for his enemies. 

“But you must.” 

“T daren’t, if you please. They said if 
I told, they would half kill me. Iam so 
afraid of these boys.” 

It was now that what I did would have 
been pronounced by Talleyrand ‘‘ worse 
than a crime—a blunder.” Nothing is 
more fixed in the traditionary constitu- 
tional principles which regulate the power 
of & schoolmaster than that he should not, 
without grave and special cause, call upon 
any boy to accuse another. It is the 
Habeas Corpus Act of school life; which I 
myself would usually have been most care- 
ful to respect. But, in my angry mood, I 
thought this a fit occasion for once to 
wrest the law to my authority. I fang 
precedent to the winds, and brought all 
the imposing power of my age and office 
to bear upon this weakling, in putting 
him illegally to the question. 

“Proctor,” said I, sternly, taking him 
by the shoulder and looking into his face, 
“TI order you to tell me. Give me the 
name at once, or I shall make you. Do 
you mean to answer me or do you not? 
Speak, sir !”? 

Thus I suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act! How was the new boy to withstand 


Proctor, 
the door 


an arbitrary authority like mine? He! 
snuffied, sobbed, but overcome by my in- 
sistence, at length came out with it. 

‘I suppose F must tell you. It was one 
of the Burys—I don’t like them.” 

“T thought so!” quoth I, and leading 
him with me, strode straight into the 
schoolroom to execute signal justice upon 
this big bully. 

At the first glance I picked out the five ; 
Burys amusing themselves in different 
parts of the room. They were all much 
alike in face and figure, copies of one! 
another on a different scale, and wore 
clothes of exactly the same pattern. Their 
father, a small squire with a large family, 
had @ younger brother who emigrated to | 
Australia, and sent home a web of cloth as 
a spccumen. of what could be done with 
wool there. This strong homespun cloth, 
while it lasted, formed the family’s only 
wear, with the addition of a round black 
jacket for Sundays. 

These five brothors, in their uniform, I 
now called before me, and they promptly 
obeyed, perceiving from my tone that 
serious business was in hand. 

‘‘ Which of you has been dcing this to 
Proctor?” 

“T have, sir,” at once answered Holly- 
berry, the youngest of them. 

Nascitur ridiculus mus! Here had I been 
working myself up to deal with a case of 
gigantic oppression, and the culprit turned 
out to be the smallest boy in the school, 
smaller even than Sweet Pea, though hard 
as nails and handy with his fists as any of 
the brotherhood. I was so angry with 
him, that if I hadn’t been angry I could 
have boxed his ears, or caned him on the 
spot. Still I saw the absurdity of treating 
this as bullying, and felt that I must take 
care what I said. 

** And why did you do it?” 

“TI challenged him to fight, sir,” an- 
swered the imp, as bold as brass, ‘‘be- 
cause he told on my brother.” 

Theza was even a certain chivalry, ac- 
cording to his ideas, in what he had done. 
He had come forward as the family cham- 
pion, his elders disdaining to match them- 
selves with such a foe. I lowered my tone 
still further. 

‘Well, I don’t approve of fighting with 
new boys. It must not happen again; do 
you hear that?” 

Not vouchsafing to give any assurance 
on this subject, but, on the contrary, cast- 
ing o significant look at that wretched 
Proctor, young Bury was guing away to 
his seat like one acquitted without a stain i 
on his character, when I thought well to ; 
impress my wishes upon him. 

. ‘Take your books to that form, and ! 
stand up on it, and see if you can’t look a! 
little ashamed of yourself.” 

Most lame and impotent conclusion! | 
He stood up as ordered, but would not} 


look one bit ashamed of himself; rather I 


caught him more than once exchanging 
glances of triumph with his friends at their 
seats below. It is ever thus: the martyr 
has the best of the tyrant. Too late I re- 
membered that the punishment of the 
pillory depends for its effect upon the- 
sympathy of the populace. I had only the 
trouble of looking after this prisoner of 
mine, and presently took an opportunity 
of bidding him come down from his 
scaffold. 

Reflection soon showed me what a mess 
Ihad made of it, as one is so apt todo 
when one acts without reflection. I was 
inwardly reproaching myself all the while: 
that I helped puzzled small boys to find. 
what irregular verbs ‘‘ came from,” or ex- 
plained the mystery of an adjective not 
agreeing with another adjective’s substan— 
tive. ere, & few hours back, had my 
wife and I been nearly falling out, like 
Oberon and Titania, about-this boy of hers;. 
and already I had forgot my own sage 

recopts. I had interfered on behalf of 

weet Pea, and not only that, but I had 
interfered in an irregular way, to say the 
least of it, and, worse still, I had cham- 
pioned his cause so as to provoke without. 
terrifying his enemies. ‘Save me from 
my friends!” might the poor boy well 
say, if this were all they could do for him. 
I had good reason to feei annoyed with 
myself; so had he. 

Then my annoyance turned against the 
unconscious Johnny, teterrima causa of all 
this ill-feeling, who was sitting over his 
books alone at a corner of the table, his 
neighbours having not a little incommoded 
themselves by crowding together so as to. 
make a show of holding aloof from the 
loathsome boy who now wore that brand 
of tell-tale. I wished he had never come- 
to school to give us all so much trouble. 
Still, in fairness, I was bound to protect. 
him, all the more vigorously for having: 
laid him 9; to fresh attack. The worst. 
of it was that my protection must be ad-- 
ministered in a form which would probably 
have to be repeated like a dose of medi- 
cine, with the result of weakening the 
patient’s constitution, whereas fresh air 
and exercise were the real remedies in his 
case. Why didn’t he stay at home in the 
hands of the nursery governess ? 

Apropos of medicine, I was temporarily 
relieved from the difficulty by Jobnny’s. 
announcing symptoms of sore throat the- 
same evening, which gave an excuse for 
sequestering him for a little. This is what. 
comes of wrapping one’s sclf up in com- 
forters, though his mother might have- 
held that other causes contributed to make 
him catch cold. Anyhow, Mary took 
Sweet Pea in cherge now, even as some 
goddess of old was fabled to snatch up her 
favourite hero at the point of destruction 
and hide him in a kindly cloud from the 
rage of bis victorious adversaries. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OWN SEA FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


Tt is not of the “ white horses” of the hardy 
the ocean waves, that we propose speaking. 
Our businesy is with the dwellers in the sea, the 
“natant horses of the deep.” 

There are two denizens of the waters which 


Ifl.—THE HORSES OF THE 8EA. 


| scales joined in ridges with their three angles 


Norsemen, the foam-garlands which crest | raised into a spine. 


He is known in twenty 
slightly differing forms, the commonest of these 
being brevirostris, of which we give an illustra- 
tion. 


; . When alive, swimming upright in his 


bear the name of sea-horse—one the tiny hippu- | favourite position in the water, the general 


campus, the other the mighty walrus, 
hippocampus is a bony 


Y Ripe-fish some six or ! very marked. 
sight inches long at his best, with tufted gills | resemblance is still more striking. 


The | resemblance of his head to that of a horse is 


In dried cabinet specimens the 
A common 


aud laterally compressed body, and having his , object is hippocampus in our public aquariums, 


and he is familiar to all who have vovaged im 
the Mediterranean. With the pectoral fins so 
curiously mimicking ears, and the freglisrly 
knowing eyes, one of which is generally higher 
than the other, Mr. and Mrs. Sea-horse—the 
latter distinguished by the possession of an anal 
fin—ate by no means unpopular as they dart om 
their prey from the seaweed stems to which they: 
anchor by their tails. 

A very different fellow is the sea-horse of the 
north, the rossmafeus ormorsée of the Scarili- 
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navians, the Trichecus rosmarus of science. 
Fifteen or twenty feet long, and even longer, 
armed with huge canine teeth, sometimes measur- 
ing thirty inches from point to socket, with 
which to climb the ice-floes or drag the weeds 
and mollusks from the rocks—teeth which fur- 
nish no small proportion of our commercial ivory 
—hoe isa gallant victim of civilisation, and fights 
for his life as boldly and determinedly as any 
animal hunted by man. 

At one time so numerous that they would 
completely clothe the surface of a floe and 
bring it down to the water's edge sprawling 
on it in their hundreds, each with his head 
and shoulders on his neighbour’s back—these 
sea-horses are now becoming comparatively 
scarce, except in a few feebly-worked localities ; 
and the Tromsoe and Hammerfest sloops, with 
their curiously large mainsails, square topsails, 
and three headsails, have to cruise farther and 
farther north to reach them. 

Sea-horses are either shot or harpooned. If 
shot they have to be approached with care, and 
bronght down with a bullet planted just as far 
‘behind the eye as the eye is from the snout. 
Should this point be missed the consequences 
‘may prove serious—to the hunter. 

Harpooning the morse is, however, a com- 
moner, though but slightly safer mode of | 
‘securing him. There are few things more ex- 
viting than to watch the encounter between a 
walrus and an Eskimo. When a walrus reaches 
a floe he usually stops at the edge until his 
companion behind butts him up on to the ice | 
and takes his place. Hence the occupation of a | 
tloe by walrus is a very slow and clumsy 
manceuvre, particularly when the herd is a lar; 
-one—a large one numbering say seven thousand. 
In a case like this the walrus in some way has 
to be cut off from his companions. But often 
the morse are met with in detached families, 
and the peculiar song—half a cow’s moo, half a 
mastiff’s bay—directs the Eskimo to his prey. 

‘The chase is a long one; once the sea-horse 
as sighted the advance can be made only 
while he is under water. Each time he comes 
«ip to breathe his pursuer stoops down to hide. 
-At last the hunter gets near enough to strike 
him as he rises at the side of the floe. The 
phlegmatic harpooner then becomes excited. 
his coil of walrus hide, a well-trimmed line of 
many fathoms length, lies at his feet. He ties 
one end to an iron barb, and this he fastens 
loosely by a socket to a shaft of horn ; the other 


end is already loose. He grasps the harpoon ; 


the water eddies and whirls ; puffing and pant- 
ing, up comes the unwieldy sea-horse. The 
Eskimo rises slowly, his right arm thrown back, 
his left hanging close to his side. The walrus 
looks about him and throws the water off his | 
crest ; the Eskimo launches the fatal weapon, | 
and it sinks deep into the animal's side. 

Down goes the wounded awak, but the | 
Eskimo is already speeding with winged fect | 
from the scene of combat, lettin his coil run 
out freely, but clutching the final loop with a 
desperate grip. As he runs he seizes a small 
stick of bone roughly pointed with iron, and by 
a swift strong movement thrusts it into the ice, 
twists the line around it, and prepares for a 
struggle, 

The wounded walrus plunges desperately, and 
churns the ice-pool into foam. 3lcantime the 
line is hauled tight at one moment and loosened 
the next, for the hunter has kept his station. 
But the ice crashes, and a couple of walrus rear 
up through it not many yards from where he 
stands, One of them, a male, is excited, angry, 

artly alarined ; the other, a female, looks calm, 
Pat bent on revenge. Down, after a rapid 
survey of the field, they go again into the ocean 
depths ; and immediately the harpooner has 


| chosen his position, carrying with him his coil 


and fixing it anew. Scarcely is the manceuvre 
accomplished before the pair have once more 
risen, breaking up an area of ten feet in diameter 
about the very spot he had left. They sink for 
a second time, and a second time he changes 
his place. And thus continues the battle until 
the exhausted beast receives a second wound, 
and is finally secured. 

Sea-horses are really seals, as are the so-called 
sea-leopards, sea-lions, sea-elephants, sea-bears, 
ete. Seals differ from all other animals in 
having the toes of all the feet included almost 
to the end in a common in tegument converting 
them into broad fins armed with strong non- 
retractile claws. What with bears on the land 
and sharks in the water, their struggle for ex- 
istence is a keen one, but they more than held 
their own until man give his attention to them. 
They are now a decreasing group. 

The smallest of the family is the ringed seal 
(Pagophilus fetidus), the largest the sea- 
elephant (Murunga proboscidea), which haunts 
the southern seas. Many are the interesting 
stories of the chase of the morunga. During 
the infancy of the family the males form a 
cordon round the mothers and their children 
and keep them from entering the water until | 


the cubs are of sufficient age to brave its perils 
‘The male sea-elephant is a magnificent fellow, 
over thirty feet in length, and when the hunters 
come down upon a group he is always killed 
lust, for the instant he falls his wives and 
children disperse, while as long as he lives they 
cluster round him till not one remains unshot. 

From Kamtschatka comes the noisy sea-lion 
(Oturia jubata), so called from its curious mane, 
and in the same neighbourhood we get the 
sea-leopard (Leptonyx weddellii), and the sca- 
bear (Arctocephalus ursinus), whose larger and 
better developed limbs enable him to stand and 
walk on shore, and who maps the ocean beach 
into little kingdoms, one for each family, to 
cross the boundaries of which means a deadly 
fight between the petty kings. Sea-bears are 
by no means despicable enemics. A case is on 
record where a man was besieged by one on a 
tock for six hdurs. Jike the sea-elephants, 
they are very careful of their cubs, and should 
a mother accidentally hurt the baby she is loudly 
remonstrated with by her indignant spouse. 

But the most important of the seals in a 
commercial sense are the harp seal and the 
common seal. To the Greenlander the seal is 
invaluable. Its flesh gives him his food ; its 
skin gives him his boats, his clothes, and his 
shoes ; its bones give him his implements ; its 
entrails give him his window-panes ; its bristles 
give him his ornaments. The chase of the harp 
seal (Phoca granlandica) has been frequently 
described. We all know how he travels in 
regiments under the command of some particular 
chief, and how the sentinels are thrown out to 
give warning of impending danger. We have 
all heard of the seal-sleep of two minutes’ slum- 
ber and half a minute’s watch to keep secure 
from danger. Great is the skill shown by the 
Eskimo in his seal-chasing, either when in his 
sealskin canoe he slips down on his victim and, 
shifting the paddle to the left, throws the har- 
poon with his right, and trusts to the bladder 
tied to the line automatically playing the seal 
to his doom ; or when, creeping seal-fashion 
over the ice, he gets between the hoca and his 
ice-hole ; or when, hiding behind his snow barri- 
cade, he watches his opportunity, should the 
interfering gull not give tongue and baulk him 
of his prey. 

Besides the harp seal there is the crested seal, 
or neistsersoak (Stemmatopus cristatus), the 
bearded seal (Phoca barbata), and the common 
seal or sea-dog (Phoca vitulina), which yields 
the skins go useful to the furrier. 


The Common &ea-Horse. 
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A clever fisher is the common seal. He will 
hang about the fishing-grounds and take the fish 
out of the nets, and will even swim in and out 
the between the salmon seines in search 
of the food he likes best. On the seal meadows 
of Newfoundland, the fields of floating ice 
round which he lives, he is often met with in 
thousands, and all up the Labrador coast and 
off the Magdalen Islands the herds are immense. 
Fifty years ago, once the ice was met with, a 
man from the masthead, even with a telescope, 
could see nothing but seals, so thick was the 
jeck ; and the ships were always sure of a load. 
Now, through the reckless manner in which the 
fishing for seme years was conducted, the catches 
are frequently very poor. This year the Polynia, 
the first vessel to return, brought back in April 
40 tans of oil, or 2,500 seals, the Eclipse had 
4,500, while the average of the Dundee fleet was 
about 35 tuns, that of the Norwegian division 
being about 25. In 1881 the Dundee fleet 
secured 140,000 seals, in 1882 the catch dropped 
to 62,886, this year it rose to 95,000. Lerwick, 
in the Shetlands, is the rendezvous of the Scotch 
salera, It is there that the Dundee and Peter- 


A Sketch on the Seal Meadows. 


head boats, which leave always about the Ist of 
March, complete their crews, and it is from 
thence that the first reports of the fishing are 
sent. ‘ 

From the Pacific side, however, most of 
the sealskins come. Off the coast of Alaska 
are the Pribylov Islands, and to the so-called 
‘‘rookeries ” of St. Paul hie the adult males in 
myriads about the Ist of May in each year. 
In the middle of June the females arrive, and 
till the autumn they harbour there with their 
young. They then all depart and spread out 
over the North Pacific in search of cod and other 
fish. The Alaska Commercial Company of San 
Francisco leases these islands from the States 
Government for a term of twenty years, dating 
from July, 1870, paying a royalty of ten shillings 
on every skin, and arent of £10,000 perannum, 
on condition that in no year do they kill more 
than 100,000 seals. The revenue thus derived 
is greater than that from the whole of the rest 
of Alaska. 

Only the holluschickie, or bachelor seals, 
from three to four years old, are selected, and 


these are cut off in batches of two or three ! 


thousand and driven inland by the men. They 
move onwards to the killing-grounds at the rate 
of half a mile an hour stretched out in long 
files over a mile in length. 

Arrived at the sandy slaughter-fields they are 
each slain at a blow with a wooden club having 

ike in the end. The bodies are allowed to 
cool and then they are skinned ; were they to 
remain unflensed for long they would swell and 
decompove, and the ‘‘ pelt” would be valueless. 
Flensing is a very rapid operation—a seal has 
been skinned in fifty-eight seconds, and the 
time never exceeds two minutes. The pelts are- 
taken to the salt-houses and spread out on 
benches in layers with salt sprinkled between,, 
and here they remain for ten days or a 
fortnight until they are packed for shipment. 
The year’s kill of a hundred thousand rarely 
occupies more than thirty-five days. 

The cruelties of the seak fishery are fortunately 
things of the past, end we no longer hear of the: 
wholesale destrnetion of males and females, of 
baby seals killed in mere wantonness, and 
mothers beaten to death before their cubs were: 
old enough te find their own food. 
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As tho reader 
seen the 
interesting 
} and = ainusing j 
_ } volume pub- 
4 lished From 
the pen of| 
James Brins- 
ley - Richards, 
entitled 
“Seven Years 
at Eton (1857- 
1864).” 
will be read 
with pleasure, 
not only by 
Etonians of 
the past and | 
day, | 
all | 


| those whose 
} schooldays are 
a memory and 
a recollection. 

One of its 
chapters, ‘‘ Under the Rod,” contains several 

ood ‘‘swishing anecdotes,” as the author 

appily terms them, in which Dr. Good- 
ford figures prominently. When he had flogged 
one Smith in mistake for another, he calmly 
apologised for his error, and promised that the 
real delinquent should get off. 

“I might tell how he once ‘swiped’ Sir 
Frederick Johnstone on the morning of St. An- 
drew’s Day, ten minutes before the baronet 
came to breakfast with him, in his capacity asa 
Scotch boy, and how, greeting his guest with 
exquisite bonkommic, he said, ‘ Well, Johnstone, 
ere we are again!’ ‘The familiar explanation 
of the Christmas clown was never more plea- 
santly expressed. 

Mr. Brinsley-Richards also tells another 
“* swishing anecdote ” concerning Mr. Day, one 
-of the assistant-masters, to whom a sixth-form 
prepostor came to say that a boy named Elwes, 
im his division, was to ‘‘stay,” that is, to be 
flogged. Presently a second prxpostcr came 
‘with a similar message. ‘‘It’s a pity for you, 
Elwes,” said Mr. Day, ‘that two affirmatives 
don’t make a negative.” This remark reminds 
ame of a mar-school boy who was put for- 
ward as the spokcaman of his companions, and 
asked the master to grant them 4 half-holiday 
for cricket, as it was a very fine day. ‘No, 
no!" hastily replied the master. The lad 
promptly said, ‘‘ Two negatives make an affir- 
Iative. We are very much obliged to you, sir, 
for granting our request.” ‘The master was 

pleased with his ready wit, and gave them the 
alf-holiday. 

Many swishing anecdotes might be told of 
Dr. Busby, who died in 1695, after being head- 
amaster of Winchester School for fifty-five years. 
His epitaph in Westminster Abbey does not 
record his persistent love for the birch, nor does 
it quote the familiar text as to sparing the rod 
and spoiling the child. According to Dr. John- 
son, Busby was wont to call the rod his ‘‘sieve,” 
and to remark that ‘‘whoever did not pass 
through it was no boy for him.” Ina clever 
design—wrongly attributed to Sir Peter Lely— 
that was published Tepresenting ‘‘ Dr. Busby's 
chair,” the coat-of-arnis on the chair-back 
showed a hand brandishing o birch-rod, with 
the motto, “ In hoc signo vinces.” 

One of the best etchings that George Cruik- 
shank executed for Thackeray's story of 
“* Stubbs’s Calendar, or the Fatal Boots,” pub- 
VWshed in the ‘Almanack" for 1829, depicts 
tho scene where the hero was flogged at Dr. 
Svishtail’s Academy. The swishing anecdote | 


voncludes thus: ‘Sam Hopkius, the biggest | 


It! 


OD; 
By Curupert BEpg, B.A., 


Author of “ Verdant Green,” etc. 


flogged! Oh, revenge! I, Robert Stubbs, 
who had done nothiog but what was right, was 
brutally flogged at ten years of age! Though 
February was the shortest month, I remembered 
it long.” Dr. Swishtail is represented with arm 
on high, the rod ready to descend ; while the 
face of the sufferer sugsests that he might 
have aptly quoted ‘* Hamlet” relative to a cer- 
tain custom. Thackeray's school was_ the 
Charter House, and he docs not appear to have 
retained very favourable impressions either of 
his school or of its head-master, Dr. Russell ; 
for, although in ‘The Newcomes” he called 
the Charter House ‘‘ Grey Friars,” yet in his 
earlier works it always appeared as ‘the 
Slaughter-house.” He also scvins to have asso- 
ciated the ideas of a head-master and a flogger ; 
for, in the scene just quoted, the schoolmaster 
appears as Dr. Swishtail—many of ‘Thackeray’s 
; names are like those in a pantomime—and, sub- 
sequently he reappeared as “* Dr. Birch,” whose 
‘young friends,” helped to make up a Christ- 
mas book. Similarly, when Thackeray had to 
coin a name for a schoolmistress it was that of 
‘Miss Tickletoby,” whose ‘‘ Lectures on Eng- 
lish History” were his earliest contributious to 
“Panch” in 1843. This name may have Leen 
partly suggested by Inyoldsby’s 
“Two Misses Tickler, of Clapham Rise,” 

to whom the Jane, of ‘The Babes in the 
Wood,” was to be sent to school. The fight 
between Biggs and Berry at ‘Slaughter House” 
was recorded by Thackeray in those early con- 
tributions to ‘Fraser's Magazine” that he | 
wrote under the title of ‘ Mr. George Fitz- 
Boodle’s Confessions.” 

Two centuries ago students went from school 
to college at an earlicr age than is now usual ; 
and there were Dr. Busbys and Dr. Swishtails 
at every college and hall, who ruled with a rod 
which, though not of iron, was an instrument ; 
of punishment ; and even when the rod was 
composed of nine stiff twigs, dedicated to the 
nine Muses, the poctry of the idea was wholly ; 
lost in the very prosaic use to which the nine | 

| 


twigs were placed. John Aubrey, writing in 
1673, says that the rod was frequently used at 
Oxford—and he believed also at Cambridge—by 
tutors and deans ; and that he knew right well 
that Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, whipped 
his pupil with his sword by his side, when he 
came to take his leave of him to go to the Inns 
of Court. Another President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, was Br. Ralph Bathurst, who (accord- | 
ing to T. Warton) often carried a whip in his | 
hand, as ho “delighted to surprise scholars 
when walking in the grove at unscasonable | 
hours.” In the statutes of that same college, 
: so late as the year 1556, scholars of the founda- 
tion could be whipped up to their twentieth | 
year. In the Paston Letters, of the date of | 
Henry the Sixth, a mother writes to the master | 
of a Cambridge college, begging him ‘‘to be- | 
lash” her son, as his last master had done. It 
was Dr. Thomas Bainbrigge, of Christ’s College, 
who is said to have been the master who flogsed 
Milton over the buttery-hatch, though this 
humiliation of Milton has been denied by some 
historians, The future poet was a few months 
over sixteen years of age when he went up to 
Cambridge. 

The Oxford Statutes ordered that any stu- 
dent, not a graduate, and under the age of 
eighteen, should be flogged in public for visiting 
inns, eating-houses, and wine-shops, where 
wine, and drink, and the Nicotian herb—com- 
monly called tobacco—was sold. Hunting wild 


boy, horsed me, and I was flogged, sir; yes, | were deemed to be heretical. 


animals with dogs, and visiting the exhibitions 

of rope-dancers, actors, and sword-players, were | 
also to be punished by a visit to the whipping: | 
block. And it was there that Dean Walsh, of | 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1554, soundly | 
flogged Edward Anne for writing verses that | 


OR, SWISHING ANECDOTES. 


“© Corporal pun- 
ishment” could be inflicted for numerous trifling 
offences at both Universities, and the unile:- 
graduates of those days must have passed a con- 
siderable portion of their academic career 
“under the rod.” Possibly it was one of them, 
like Cowper's Boadicea, ‘‘smarting from the 
Roman reds,"’ who was guilty of the free trans- 
lation: ‘Arma virumque cano Troja qu 
primus ab orisx—A man with a cane for his 
arms, and his mouth as prim as a Trojan’s.” 
This must have been the same freshman who 
rendered ‘‘ Antcponit tenuem victum copioso— 
He places before them a thin man conquered by 
a stout one,” and ‘‘ Coctilibus muris—Cock- 
tailed mice.” 

Flogging children as an aid to memory was 
an old custom not only in this country, where 
it played its part in the ceremony of beating 
the bounds, but also in the Western Highlands 
of Scotland, at least two cemturies ago, where 
the whipping of children to reconl the boun- 
daries of land was a custom connected with ter- 
Titorial property. When commenting upon 
this, in his Highlands and Western Isles,” 
Macculloch says : ‘Those who deal in Apollo, 
Baal, and Anaitis may, if they choose, trace 
this rite to the Spartans, who flogged their chil- 


' dren every Monday morning in the temple of 


Diana, to prevent them from crying.” The 
peasants of Anjou and Brittany are said to instil 
mnemonics into their children by the aid of the 
rod, a custom which may have come down to 
them through several generations. For, when 
Gillez de Retz, Marshal of France—who is be- 
lieved to have been the veritable Blue Beard— 
was sentenced to be led in chains to the place 
of exceution, and there to be burnt alive at the 


j stake, on the twenty-third day of October, 1440, 


the date was impressed on the minds of all the 
children of Anjou and Maine by their parents 
soundly flogging them. 

It has been wickedly suggested that if a 
schoolmaster who, in his fondness for the red, 
resembles Dr. Birch, Dr. Busby, or Dr. Swish- 
tail, and wants stimulus and variety, it would 
surely be a vast Aiprovement to flog the master 
once aday, “pour le désennuyer.” This might 
shorten the process of education, and lead to an 
entirely novel series of swishing anecdotes. 

The Rey. William Budworth, Vicar of Bre 
wood, Staffordshire, and master of the Free 
Grammar School, is mentioned (in ‘‘ Nichol's 
Literary Anecdotes ”) as being subject to tits of 
melancholy, during which he was mildness it- 
self ; but when he had ‘‘ the convalescent turn, 
a different change of temper took place, and he 
would chastise pretty severely.” Yet it is also 
said of him that ‘* he never once in his life sent 
a boy home with anything like a piece of buck- 
ram attached to him, common as it was with 
those famous tutors, Usbalston and Busby.” 
Mr. Budworth’s ‘‘morning face” must hava 
been studied by his pupils very much in the 
same way that the ‘‘ boding tremblers” watched 
the smiles and frowns of Goldsmith’s villoge 
schoolinaster. 

Lord Byron's advice was— 


“Oh! ye who teach the ingenuous youth of 
nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany, or 
Spain, 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions, 
It inends their morals, never mind the 
pain.” 


But this was advico that was given, and 
taken, two generations ago, when it was the 
fashion to instruct youths “under the . 
The system is now, happily, superseded, and 
the rarity of the punishment will considerably 
lessen the occasions’ for new ‘‘swishing ance- 
dotes.” 
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OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF PRESERVING. 


sg OW, you must get 
y some medical 
man to give you 
an order upon a 
druggist to sup- 
py, you with 

alf a pound of 
corrosive _ sub- 
limate (bichlo- 
ride of mercury). 
Get the druggist 
to reduce it to 
an impalpable 
powder, ‘but on 
no account do 
so yourself. The 
sublimate is a 
deadly poison, 
and if you let the dust fly about it will get into 
your eyes and nostrils, and do no small damage. 

You will also want a cake of white wax and 
some methylated spirits of wine—say a quart, 
which will cost 1s. 3d, at any co-operative stores. 
You can procure the cotton-wool, the wax, and 
the sublimate at the same place, where you 
vill be sure of the best quality as well as the 
lowest price. 

Asthe thorough dissolving of the corrosive 
sublimate will take a few days, you may as well 
uake your mixture before getting the setting- 
board ready. 

Pour about one-third of the spirit into another 
bottle, and cork it firmly. Now put a well-filled 
teaspoonful of the sublimate into the remaining 
two-thirds, cork it well, and shake it. You 
should shake it every nowand then during the day. 

While it is dissolving you can set te work on 
Your setting-board. 

That which has been figured represents my 
improvement upon Waterton's original design, 
as shown in my editions of the ‘‘ Wanderings.” 
At first I employed the board as he made it, but 
found that it was apt to tilt forward, to slip 
about on the table because it was too light, an 
to “wobble ” if the surface of the table were not 
quite level. So brought the lower part of each 
sido-piece forward, so that it might extend ncarly 
as far as the end of the board. Then I supported 
it on four pads of vulcanised indiarubber, and 
added to its steadiness by fastening a thick piece 
of lead along each side-piece. These weights 
will be equally efficacious if placed on the out- 
side, but they look neater and are more out of 
the way if fastened to the inside, as showa in 
the illustration. 

Now for an explanation of the setting-board. 
(See p. 699). 

The upper portion is best made of soft deal 

use it ig necessary to bore holes wherever 
they are needed. 

The upright (z) is a slender wooden rod. It 
passes through a hole in the board, and when 
of the proper height is fixed by a wedge. 

At nis seen a cork—a champagne cork is the 
best—with a hole through itso that it may slide 
apand down the upright. One of the essentials 
's, that, although it can be slid up and down, 
it keens a firm grip of the upright. The best 
Way to ensure this point is, first, to push the 
upright through the cork, and then bind the 

tter with twine, so as to compress it, and pre- 
Yent it from working loose. 

We will now presume that everything is ready, 
‘r nearly so, 

_First note the colour of the eye, and, if pos- 
sible, draw it in water-colours, no matter how 
roughly. Then fix the bird in the intended atti- 
tude, and measure the length and circumference 
of the body. These measurements will be found 
invaluzble afterwards. Note also the colour of 
the legs or of any bare skin about the bird. 

Should you be anything of a draughtsman, 
ake a sketch, no matter how rade, of the bird, 

‘ogether with any noteworthy points that may 
strike you. If you can procure a duplicate 
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pecimen it will necessarily be better than any | 


sketch, but, in default of such help, even a 
Tough sketch is of great value. 


PART Iv. 


{ The next process is one which quite horrifies 
professional taxidermists. Take a basin of warm 
| 8of¢ water and make a good lather with yellow 
| seap. Wash the bird thoroughly, and then 
i rinse away every particle of soap. The bird will 
look like a scarecrow after a thunderstorm. 
Never mind its leoks, but tie a string to its feet 
and swing it backwards and forwards until it is 
quite‘dry. In the summer time the open air 
j and sunshine are the best driers, but in winter 
you can dry it before a fire. You must not 
cease the swinging for a moment, as otherwise 
the soft, downy portions of the plumage will 
become clogged. 
Examine the bird well, and see whether 
; there are any blood-stains or other disfigure- 
| ments. If so, repeat the washing process. 
When it is quite or nearly dry immerse it in 
the solution of sublimate. Hold it down with a 
iforked stick in one hand, and with a pointed 
stick in the other keep lifting and pressing the 


plumage. If you omit this precaution any air- 
ubble which is entangled among the feathers 
will leave a blank spot which the sublimate has | 
not touched, and sooner or later the moth or. 
mite will find it out. 
| Now lift the bird out of the sublimate and let | 
itdrip. Press the fathers as before, but bal 
cautious how you handle them. Keep the sub- 
limate away from your fingers. If you do not, ; 
the least harm that will happen is that the nails ' 
will be dyed a dark brown. | 

Oddly enough, they do not look nearly so re- i 
pulsive when the whole of the nail] is brown as ! 
when the stained portion has nearly grown out, | 
and leaves a durk edge of about a twentieth of 
an inch in width. I write from experience. I 
have always been most fastidious about my hands, 
and cannot write with any spirit unless my 
hands are polished ‘‘ad unguem.” I wash them ; 
at least every half-hour, and the reader may 
imagine my feelings when for several successive 
weeks I dared not show the ends of my fingers 
| in society. j 

Dry the bird as before, and when it isdry you 
will surprised to see how fresh and bright | 
| the plumage becomes. 
Again arrange it as nearly as possible in the | 
| attitude which you intend the bird to assume | 
| when completed. 

Then take a fine needle and white cotton, feel 
for the knee of the bird (marked * at Fig. 2), and 
mark the exact spot by passing the needle 
through it. Let both ends hang down at least 
three inches, and repeat the process on the other 
knee. The value of this precaution is excecd- 
ingly great, as it saves much loss of time in 
| hunting among the feathers for the place which 
the knee has to occupy. 

You may now proceed to remove the skin. 

First stuff the mouth and nostrils with cotton. 
Lay the bird on its back with its head towards | 
you, and by judiciously blowing on the middle 
of the body you can make the feathers part 
neatly from the end of fhe breastbone to the 
root of the tail. Now hold the knife or scalpel 
between the tingery and thumb, much asa 
is held, and at a similar angle, the edge being 
upwards. 

Beginning at the end of the breastbone, make 
a slight incision, push the blade under the skin, 
, and cut upwards with a slight ‘‘flick” of the 
fingers. 

You will now find that there is a thin mem- 
brane under the back of the knife. This mem- 
brane, scientifically termed the ‘‘ peritoneum,” + 
: surrounds the intestines, aud must on no account 
bowounded. In some specimens the peritoneum : 
adheres to the skin in places, and the two must 
be coaxed apart by a blunt edge. This you can ! 
i make of any size you want Ly cutting it out of | 
, the soft deal which has already been mentioned. , 
' Now separate the skin from the body on both 
! sides, so far as you can. Never pull the skin, ; 
as it will stretch and be spoiled. Push it away ! 
! by the blunt edge, and as fast as yuu separate 
, it put cotton-wool between the skin and the | 


and paint them with the solution. 


flesh. You cannot be too liberal of the cotton- 
wool. 

Soon you will come to the knee of the bird. 
Cut it through (at © in Fig. 3) with your scissors, 
and completely sever the thigh from the lower 
leg. Do this with both legs, and then you can 
separate more of the skin. 

Now comes a rather difficult part of the work. 

Bend the tail backwards until you can feel or 
seo the roots of the tail-feathers. Keep clear of 
these roots, and then cut transversely until the 
knife comes against the spine. Now bend the 
tail back still more forcibly, and sever the spine, 
taking care not to cut so deep as to injure the 
skin of the back. The scissors-points are per- 
haps safer than the knife. 

‘ake care to insert cotton-wovl at once. 

The next step is to push the skin off the body 
until you come to the wings. The skin is apt 
to adhere rather tightly along the backbone, 
and must be coaxed off with the blunt edge or 


feathers until no more bubbles rise from the: the thumbnail, which plays a great part in 


skinning animals. 

Find the places where the upper wing-bones 
are joined to the breast-bone, and measure the 
exact distance between them. This is as im- 
portant as ascertaining the position of the knee. 
Cut off the wing at * Fig. 3 und sever it com- 
pletely. Put plenty of cotton. 

You are now free to work at the neck. Push 
the skin over the head, like turning a glove- 
tinger inside out. Presently you will come to 
the head, and be stopped by the roots of the 
ears. These lie very deep, and must be eut 
quite cut. 


Wing-bones of birds. 


A Humerus, or Upper Arm. BC Radius and Ulno, 
or Lower Arm. D Metarcarpal, or Palm-bone of 
Middle Finger, EB Middle Finger. 

The eyes present the next obstacle. Take 
care to avoid injuring the orbit, and cut round 


: the eye, leaving it in the socket. If it be a first 


attempt, you will be astonished at the real sizo 


of the eye. 
Cutting ont the eye will leave the orbit too 
large. ‘This fault is seen in nearly all stuffed 


birds, whose eyes project from the head in a 
manner which is never scen in the living bird. 
So, with your fine needle and cotton contract 
the orbit by making one small stitch at the part 
of it which is farthest from the beak. When the 
skin is again reversed the stitch will not be 
seen, 

Push away tho skin until you come to the 
root of the upper beak. Leave the bones of the 
lower jaw, Lut cut away the whole of the skull 
except just enough to sustain the beak. You 
have now the skin, with the neck inside out, 


: the two jaw-bones, and the wings and legs. 


Clear the jaw-bones of every particle of flesh 
Paint the 
skin of the neck in the same manner, and then 
gently return the head through the neck. Do 
not pull the beak more than you can help, but 


j push and coax the head throngh as much as 


possible. There being no skull, the process is 
not very difficult. 

Next clean the wing-bones (marked a in Fig. 
3), and paint them and the inside of the whol 
skin with the solution, Now comes the value 
of their measurements. With a strong thread tic 
together the ends of the wing-bones, so that 
the joints marked shall be, when the thread 
is stretched, precisely as far apart as in the 
living bir 1 find that the ‘‘clove-hitch” is 
the best fa ng, as it can be regulated to any 
length of threadyand never gives way. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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NINE PINs,—We have no personal acquaintance with 
skittles. It would seem, however, to be a game 
requiring considerable’ activity, to judge from the 
“best on record” list, which sets forth how a cer- 
tain Chipps knocked over the nine pins sixty times in 
succession in 38min, 24sec., had no assistance of any 
kind, and each time threw the cheese under his leg! 
The briskness of Chipps must have been marvellous. 


J.P. CLEARCHUS.—The discovery does you credit, hut 
there is nothing curious or novel in it. You will find 
it given in alt the text-books on acoustics. The ex- 
plauation is too lengthy for insertion here. Roughly 
speaking, the note you whistled was the note to 
which the tumbler vibrated, and the tumbler so 
Placed would vibrate to the same note from any 
musical instrument. 5 


E. A. W.—1. You do not require a lcence to fish, but 
you must not fish in preserved waters without per- 
mission. The towing-path is free. 2 The sun's 
diatance from the earth is 92,885,000 miles, The sun 
is not a fixture ; it is passing through space, taking 
us and its system with it at a very rapid rate. 


THOMAS STRER.—The Phrygians wanted a new king, 
and the Oracle told them to choose the first man 
they met going to the temple of Jupiter ona chariot. 
This turned out to be Gordius, who immediately 
dedicated his chariot to Jupiter, and tied the pole up 
toa beam in a knot of such a proneunced “ granny’s” 
type that neither he nor any one else could undo it, 
At length it became a saying that he who could untie 
this knot would secure the Smpire of the East ; and 
conseqnently Alexander the Great, in his passage 
across Asia Minor, called in at Gordium, and finding 
the knot a teaser, promptly cut it with his sword. 


A New BEGINNER.--A saturated solution is a solution 
as strong as you can make it. Alum and water 
mixed together until the water will not take up any 
more alum. 


CuRiosit¥.—1. The simnel cakes eaten on Mid-Lent 


Sunday are in commemoration of the feast given by | 


Joseph to his brethreo, which in the Church of Eng- 


land service forms the subject of the lesson on that | 


day. 2. Cover the edges of the wood with zinc. 
Rabbits always gnaw their hutches, 


Figt.—1. The islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643. 
He called them Prince William's Islands. Captain 
Cook gave Vatoa the name of Turtle Island. The 
largest island is Viti Levu (Viti is the native for Fiji, 
and Levu means big), and the uext in size is Vanua 
Levu. There is a very full account of the colony 
in the “Australian Handbook for 1883,” published 
by Gordon and Gotch, St. Bride Street. You will find 
the map you want is given with it. 2. The longest 


passage is to Queens!and, the dearest to West Aus- | 


tralia, 


KENNEL.—“ Boys’ Dogs, and all about them,” began it 
No. 64. There were seven articles. ven? 


ScorrisH FooTBaLL PLAYER. - Had the fixtures been 
sent to us they would have been inserted. You are 
under a delusion. So far from ignoring the game 
we encourage it to our utinost ability, and are of 
your way of thinking as to comparative merits. We 
cannot report matches, as we go to press so long 
before our publishing day. 


Always FouxD Our and Nit DESPERANDUM.—1. Not 
for the world. 2 “It is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the mental, moral, aud physical faculties of 
young people for them to have a pla: pund where 
they may indulge in any excess of animal spirits with- 
out injury to the sober-sided inmates of the house.” 
That's it, verbatim. 3. Once again—‘there is no 
harm in fun which does not us cheat, tell 
lies, steal, or do anything else me: 


TANTALUS.—We guve five articles on Canaries, begin- 
niug in No, 169. Get the May Part for 1ss2. 


A.E. H. (Edtnburgh.) We are sorry that the answer 
to your letter should, owing to an oversight, have 
been so long delayed.’ Your beetles are—(1), Pteros- 
tichus nigrita ;" (2), Calathus melanocephalus ; 
(3), Bembidium littorale ; (4), Anchomenus parum:- 
punctatus; (5), Loricera pulicornis; (6), Amara 
apricaria ; (7), Olisthopus rotundatua; (3), Leixtus 
Serruginetia 3 (9), Anchomenus prasinus ; (10), Leixtua 
‘fulvibarbis ; (11), Anchomenus piceus ; (12), Bembi- 
dium brunnipes ; (13), Amara trivialis ; (14), Pterog- 
tichus melanarius ; (15), Ditto ; (16), Nebria brevical- 
tis ; (17), Amara ovata ; (18), Dromius nigriventris. We 
must congratulate you upon your setting, but would 
recommend you to mount each insect upon a sepa- 
rate strip of cardboard. A catalogue of British 
Coleoptera, by the Rev. W. W. Fowler, is now 
published Messrs. West, Newman, and Co., 54, 
Hatton Garden, E.C. This will probably meet your 
requirements. 2 

LEUTHEN.—Your’ beetles are—(1), Anchomenus pra- 
sinus, and (2), Pterostichus strenuus, both belongivg 
to the family of the Carabidae, 

INDOCTUS JUVBNIS.—Your moths are—(1), Larentia 
didymata ; (2), Ypsipetes elutata ; (3), Herminia tar- 
sipennatis ; ( , Bryophita perla ; (5), Mamestra, sp. 
probably af. anceps, but fore-wings too much worn 
to distinguish with certainty; (6), Noctua zantho- 
grapha ; (7). Teeniocampa rubricoxa ; (8), Apamea 

linea ; (9), Hadena Proteux ; (10), Hibernia pro- 
gemmaria; (11), Leucania impura; (12), Tenio- 
campa gothica, 

| A Youna CoLLEcTor.—The white ezg is that of the 

Wryneck, which lays its eggs in the situation you 
describe.’ The white one with pale red spots is that 
of the Bullfinch, while the bluish one spotted with 
| red appeurs to be merely a variety of the Greenfinch. 


ConFucIUS.—1. No. 2 Confucius, or Koung-fu-tse, 
was one of the greatest and most influential of the 
Chinese philosophers; he was born 8.0. 551, and 
died B.C, 478. See any biographical dictionary. 


ZaMPa.—We really cannot undertake to return birds’ 
eggs, beetles, and other such things sent by post. 
‘They very often, owing to imperfect packing, etc., 
reach us crushed beyond fdentitication; and we 
could not in any way, therefore, hold ourselves 
responsible for what may be forwarded. 


Davip W. J. MonrcomERy.—We believe it is true that 
a reward of one guinea will be given by the Univer- 
sity Press to any one pointing out a printer's error in 
the text of the Bible. It must, however, be im the 
editions without either notes or references. It is 
extremely unlikely that any should exist, as the edi- 
tions are printed from stereotyped plates Yuu 

have probably discovered a mare's nest. 


J.C. H.—Thanks, The times were given from a well- 
known standard work, and were correct answers to 
the question. We have since had many inquiries on 
the same subject, as you will have noticed. 


S W. R.—In New Sonth Wales im 1881 there were 996 
miles of railway opened ; the area of the colony is 
309,175 square miles. In Victoria there were 1.247 
miles ; the area of the colony is 87,884 square miles. 
In South Australia there were 832 miles ; the area of 
the colony is 903,425 square miles, In West Aus- 
tralia there were 72 miles; the area of the colony is 
975,920 aquare miles. In Queensland there were 801 
miles ; the area of the colony is 667,615 square miles. 
In Tasmania there were 160 miles ; the area of the 
colony is 26,375 square miles. In New Zealand there 
were 1,383 miles; the area of the colony is 105,342 
square miles, Western Australia has thus the largest 
area and the smallest railway system. New Zealand 
has the most railways, but comes fifth in area and 
third in population, 

AMATEUR CHEMIST. —You will find a full explanation 
of the hydrogen flame and tube resonance in Tyn- 
dall’s “Sound,” published by Longmans and Co. 
There have been several articles by Dr. Scoffern and 
others on chemistry in back volumes, and more are 
coming on. 


MERRY AXNDREW.—1. Not quite clear. Do you mean 


as run-getters? 2 In 1982 Peate “perforined the 
hat trick,” in Yorkshire v. Kent, at Sheffield, by 
bowling Harris, O'Shaughnessy, and Lord 
Throwley with successive balls. There are other 
instances, but this is sufficient for your argument. 
3 It is now publishing. Apply to the Cricket Press, 
Paternoster Buildings, E.c, 


A SHRFFIELDER.—1. You will find the information in 
the “ Boy’s Own Museum” articles, and in the Corre- 
apondence. 2, In 1881 the census gives 566.668 for 
Brooklyn City, and 1,206,20v for New York City. 


TWREDLEDUM and TWERDLEDEE. See back. It is 
the same as any other graph. 2 From Euston to 
Aberdeen is 540 miles, from King’s Cross to Aberdeen 
is 541 miles. 


J. HALL.—1. The seven principal maritime nations ef 


the world are Great Britain, United States, France, 
Germany, Italy, Kussia, and Norway. e total 
number of ocean-going’ ateam-veseels held by the 


geven was, according to a late return, 6,252, the 
Rross tonnage 7,444,877. 3. Great Britain holds 
4,317. ships, representing 5,352,549 tons—in other 
words, more than double the number of vessels of 
all the other nations put together. In no period of 
her history has the merchant navy of Great Britain 
occupied such a prominent position on the seas, and 
at no time has the Royal Navy been comparatively 
weaker than now, 


W. J. Hoverp (Wellington, N.Z.).—1. We cannot gire 
such addresses. See the wrapper of our monthly 
parts. 2. The packet of plates for Vol. IU. cests 

| twenty pence. 3. Answered since you wrote, Size 
the plates first, and then varnish with artist's best 

copal. We are much gratified at your kind and 
appreciative letter. 


Trep Up.—The highest tide ever known was on 
January 18th, 1881, when the depth of water on the 
outer sill of St. Katherine's Dork was 32ft. 8in., and 
on the inner sill 2sft, diu., or 4ft. 10in, above Trinity 
high-water mark, 


| SUBSCRIBER and PLuvics.—In Huxley's “ Physio- 
graphy" you will find a hyetographical map of Eug- 
land and Wales, giving the rainfall for the different. 
districts in different shades of colour. The rainfall 
varies very much in different years. The wettest 
spot in England is Seathwaite, in Cumberland, 
which has an average of 165 inches. The average 
rainfall is higher now than it was twenty years ago. 


BusteR.—There is no record of the manufacture of 
dynamite in this country previous to 1868, when 7S 
tona were made. In_ 1882 the production of dyna- 
mite in the United Kingdom alone was 11,000 tons. 
It is used principally for mining purposes. 


ANTI-WHIFF.—In Great Britain, France, and Russia 
the consumption of tobacco is one pound per head: 
in Italy a pound and a half; in Austria two pounds 
and a half; in Germany and the United States three 
pounds in Belgium four pounds and three quarters ; 

In Holland five pounds and a half! 


STAFF. --The surveyor’s rule for finding the area of a 
triangle is to take the measurement in chains and 
links, add the three sides together, and halve the 
sum they make; subtract each side se ly frew 
the half sum, and then multiply the half sum and 
the three remainders continually together, and of 
the product extract the square root, which will be 
the area in square chains and links. There are a 
hundred links in @ chain, and a hundred thousand 
square links in an acre, 
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HADVENTURES ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By S. Waitcuuncn SapLrr, B.N., 
Author of “ The Mutiny of the Good Inten 
CHAPTER III.—CHASE OF THE PIRATE SCHOONEL. 
AzING steadily into the darkness, I stood, afte making ~ 
my report, by the captain's side, waiting for the next 
flash to clear up the mystery. 


" ete., ete, 


“The chart was open on the cabin table.” 
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Itcame. And this time there could be 
no mistake. The white sails and hull of a 
two-masted vessel stood out distinctly 
visible for a moment, framed asin a picture, 
as the lightning played around them. 
Then again all was dark. 

“You were right, Talbot, and she is a 
rakish-looking craft; whether brig or 
schooner, I could not quite make out,” 
said Captain Weldon. ‘ What an unlucky 
thing this dead calm.” 

‘Not so very unlucky, sir, after all. It 
will give us time to put things to-rights 
aloft ; and meanwhile she can't get away.” 

“ That’s true. Send the boatswain and 
carpenter to the foretop ut once, to see 
what damage has been done.” 

The damage was less than we expected. 
The foreroyal mast had been shivered into 
splinters, but there the mischief had 
ended. It was of course but a slight spar 
in a brig like the Wave; and by setting to 
work at once a new one would be ready by 
daylight. 

The rain now began to pour down in 
torrents, the roll of the thunder became 
more and more distant, the lightning less 
vivid, until at last the dark clouds cleared 
away altogether, and the stars came out 
overhead. 

But although her bearings had been 
carefully ascertained when that second 
bright flash disclosed her position, the 
atrango sail was nowhere to be seen. 

Vexed beyond measure, we carefully 
scanned the horizon with our night-glasses. 
Cnuptain Weldon was the first to cutch a 
glimpse of the retroating vessel. 

“Talbot,” he said in my ear, ‘don’t let 
anybody know it; but you and I are born 
fools! We fancied all was right because 
of the calm, and quite forgot that a craft 
of that nature would be sure to have 
sweeps. She is slipping away from us 
easily.” 

Yes, it certainly was a blunder. Sight- 
ing her now through my own glass, I could 
make out the phosphorescent gleam of the 
water as the surface was ploughed up by 
the huge oars. 

There were swecps also on board the 
Wave, which in a former commission on 
the coast of Africa had done good service 
in the chase of slavers. Six of these— 
three of a side—were quickly got in their 
places, the men setting to work with a 
will, 

Hard work indced it was, making Dib- 
din’s line, 

“Tis sweet to ply the labouring oar,” 


singularly inapplicable. 

No “watch below” for anybody that 
night! Fortunately the brig was well- 
manned, and the party at the sweeps were 
able to be relieved after a spell of a quarter 
of an hour—quite long enough. 

Most difficult it is to judge of distances at 
rea by night. Taking up my position on 
the forecastle, I kept the chase in sight, 
trying to fancy we were closing upon her. 
For the first hour it seemed doubtful ; 
then I began to feel more hopeful; and at 
Jast it was plain that we were gradually 
getting nearer. 

“We are gaining upon her fast, sir,” I 
reported. 

“Hurrah!” cheered the men at the 
sweeps, working with redoubled energy at 
the good news. 

Quite contrary to the restraints of dis- 
cipline was this cheer. But there is a 
time to speak and a time to be silent; and 
Captain Weldon very judiciously thought 
the present a time for the exercise of the 
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latter quality on his part. Therefore he 
said nothing. 

Alight breeze now began to fill our sails, 
to the great satisfaction of the men, who 
were getting pretty well tired of their 
labour at the sweeps. The schooner (we 
were close enough now to make out her 
rig) soon followed the example, crowding 
on more canvas in order to take advantage 
of the brecze. 

Matters looked doubtful again. The 
brig felt the loss of her fore topgallant 
sail and royal, neither of which could be 
set until the new spar was in its place. 

“What do you think of it?” Isaid to 
Mr. Ramsdown the gunner, who was on 
the forecastle by my side. 

“Think, sir! Why she is slipping away 
from us, and will be almost out of sight 
before daybreak. 
would give me the chance of putting a 
shot on board her.” 

“«T scarcely like to do that,” said Cap- 
tain Weldon, who had overheard the re- 
mark. ‘‘It certainly looks suspicious that 
directly she saw us and made out that wo 
were a man-of-war—which I suppose she 
did at the time when we first caught sight 
of her—the schooner should try so hard to 
get away; but that is not enough to 
justify me in firing into her.” 

Never was a scruple—a just and reli- 
gious one too—so quickly blown away. 
Hardly had the captain finished speaking 
when a gun flashed from the schooner’s 
side. The next moment we heard the re- 
port; and then singing just over our heads 
came the shot, making a round hole in the 
foresail, and dropping into the water as- 
tern without doing further damage. 

“Well aimed!” esid the captain. 
‘Now then, Mr. Ramsdown, you may fire 
away as soon as you like. Try the bow 

ns.” 

“All right, sir. I'M let her have it.” 

They were the last words he spoke! 
Pausing a moment to fix the position of 
the chase well in his mind’s eye, the gun- 
ner in high glee turned to obey the order. 
Already, with one foot on the ladder, had 
he began to descend, when, bissing 
through the air, there rushed a second 
shot. 

A dull “‘thed” as the death-dealing 
missile found its mark; a fall; and the life- 
less body of the poor fellow lay prone on 
the deck, head and face one undistinguish- 
able mass. 

It was no child’s play we were engaged 
in. The drum beat to quarters; the men 
going to their stations, and casting loose 
the guns with an air of quiet determina- 
tion, very different from the light-hearted 
jollity they had just before been showing. 

Several rounds were fired from the two 
foremost guns, but whether or not our 
shot reached the enemy it was impossible 
to tell. At all events, we could make out 
in the gloom no diminution in the spread 
of canvas, which must have been the case 
had any sail or spar been carried away. 

Meanwhile there was no mistake as to 
her shot telling. Two of our men had 
been wounded since the gunner fell, and 
some damage had been done to the run- 
ning rigging—that, however, was easily 
put to rights. 

** Cease firing!” said the captain, whon 
this work had gone on some time. ‘We 
will wait until daylight. I don’t believe 
one of our shots goes near her.” 

I thonght so too. The twelve-pounders 
we carried were short light pieces, a sort 
of a cross between a gun and a carronade, 


So we threw away no more of the shot; 
and the chase, cither losing the range, or 
else, which was more probable, increasing 
her distance, followed our example and 
ceased firing also. 

It would not do to let the men go below. 
There was no harm, however, in their 
lying down at their guns, there would be 
plenty of work in the coming day; and 
soon, stretched out in all sorts of attitudes 
on the hard deck, they were sleepiug as 
soundly as if coiled up warm in their 
hammocks, 

Towards morning the sky again became 
overcast; and the schooner, no longer 


‘lighted up by the flash of her own gun, 
I wish the captain | 


wus entirely lost sight of. This mattered 
not much, the wind was light, and there 
could be no fear of her stealing away al- 
together. 

1 was just a little bit anxious, though. 
It would be such an everlasting disgrace 
if we, who had been sent out purposely to 
discover and put an end to the career of 
the pirate schooner, were to let her slip 
through our fingers. Besides, there were 
those unhappy lady passengers of the Pro- 
vidence, no doubt all this time hoping, 
almost against hope, that something was 
being done for their deliverance ! 

It was all right. As morning dawned, 
the chase came full in view; a beautiful 
vessel now that we were able to sce clearly, 
with white yacht-like sails, some three or 
four miles off. 

One other fact unluckily the daylight 
disclosed—the schooner bad slightly the 
advantage of usin ailing. In the course 
of an hour there was no getting over the 
unpleasant reality that she had increased 
her distance. 

But by eight o’clock the royal mast was 
again rigged, and the two upper sails were 
in their places. Surely now the fast-sailing 
little Wave would show of what stuff she 
was made! 

Yes, inch by inch we began now to 
overhaul the chase. By noon we had re- 
gained all we had lost; another hour and 
we should again be within range. 

“« Suppose you hoist our colours and fire 
a gun, Mr. Talbot. I should like to see 
whether she would venture to show any 
flag in reply,” said the captain. 

Up went the white ensign and red cross 
of St. George; and quickly was the chal- 
lenge answered. Scarce had the smoke of 
our blank gun cleared away, when a flag 
fluttered up to the musthead of the 
stranger. 

“What is it?’ Captain Weldon asked, 
as the folds blew out. 

‘*Bpanish, sir.” 

Closely following on my words came a 
return gun from the schooner ; but uot, as 
in our case, blank. The shot fell alung- 
side, ricochetting over the surface of the 
water as it passed astern. . 

“The scoundrel! Give him a brcad- 
side.” 

The three guns—not much of a broad- 
side—were fired as soon as they bore; and 
then from the forecastle we watched the 
effect of the shot. 

They all fell short! 

A second time we tried, at the extreme 
range the little popguns would carry, 
and with the same result. 

‘‘Don’t waste any more powder, 
the captain, in disgust. 

It was not only powder that we wasted. 


said 


very little use except at close quarters. i It was a dead loss in speed every time the 
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ship yawed in order that the guns might 
bear. 

Not slow was the captain of the pirate— 
small doubt was there now as to the 
schooner being a pirate—to perceive the 
advantage the leng gun gave him. Shot 
efter shot was fired; and watched by us, 
helpless as we were to make any return, 
with the deepest anxiety. A single un- 
lucky one, bringing down any important 
spat, and our chance would be lost. 

But whatever the reason—perhaps be- 
cause they could no longer disguise from 
themselves that their pursuer was gradu- 
ally gaining—the gun was by no means so 
well served as at first. Shots fell ahead 
of us and on each side, but not one struck 
she ship. 

“That fellow is growing nervous, sir,” 
I remarked, when this sort of thing had 
been going on for some time. 

“No wonder. He begins to realise that 
his escape is cut off. Que thing, however, 
Icannot understand, unless he has altoge- 
ther lost his wits. Why is he stecring 
dead on shore, instead of coasting along 
it?” 

That had been puzzling me too for some 
time. Of course it was just possible the 
commander of the schooner might be con- 
templating the desperate act of running 
his vessel on shore amongst the breakers 
rather than surrender. On any other sup- 
position what he was doing seemed utter 
madness. 

So the hours passed away until, late in 
the afternoon, it looked as if nothing 
could stop the schooner in her mad course, 
or prevent her being lost before darkness 
set in. 

It was well that the pirates should be 
destroyed; but this particular manner of 
destruction did not suit us at all. What 
we wanted was to capture the ship; and 
aot only that, but to discover the haunt of 
the crew, and release whatever prisoners 
might be confined there, If the schooner 
wasrun on shore, only half of our work 


TiTH the cares that were now lavished 
'¥ upon him, Johnny Proctor got over 
his cold only too soon; and, after being 
id up in port for a few days, must once 
nore launch forth upon the open waters of 
school life. I-had half hoped that his 
offences might have been forgotten in the 
interval, but not so. The boys welcomed 
him back as Shylock or Isaac of York 
might have been received among any com- 
munity of doughty knights and high-bred 
seigniors. It was painful to see him moon- 
ing about disconsolate, hiding himself in 
cold passages or hanging by the door to 
Wait for my appearance before he would 
trust himself in she tumultuous school- 
Toor. 
The poet talks very finely about the 
typical boy, 


“* A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
His dread of books and love of fun.” 
Boys, at least, have seldom their livers out 


of order, to make life look blacker than it 
i, But a boy may be dreadfully unhappy 


would be accomplished ; the majority of 
the desperadves would no doubt find their 
way to the old place of rendezvous, and all 
hopes of learning the fate of the passen- 
gers and crew of the Providence would be 
gone. 

One chance there was yet. Perhaps a 
few shots judiciously plauted might in- 
duce them to surrender, rather than see 
the ship sink under their feet. 

Such were evidently the captain's 
thoughts as well as my own. ‘‘ We must be 
within range now. Try the foremost gun.” 

How closely we watched that shot, as the 
iron messenger sped on its deadly errand ! 

‘Hurrah! Plump into her stern.” 

There was no keeping the men on the 
forecastle from that little cheer when they 
first saw the white splinters fly. 

Once within range, our well-trained 
men kept up the fire, calculating their aim 
with a nicety contrastiug more and more 
with the hurried manner in which the 
schoower now replied. 

Still, however, she blazed away gal- 
lantly; and amid all our excitement I 
could not help reflecting on the strange 
chances which bad brought on a fight be- 
tween two vessels bearing the English and 

Spanish flags, in the very seas and coasts 
where, 
the men of the respective nations had oft- 
times met in deadly combat. 

Why, in this particular instance, the 
commander of the piratical schooner pro- 
faned the Spanish ensign by wearing its 
golden emblazonry at the masthead, it was 
difficult to say; perhaps he himself hap- 
pened to belong to that nationality. 
Truth to tell, it is a flag already sunk in 
| the depths ot, profanation by often shelter- 
ing beneath its folds the black deeds done 
in slave ships. 

Notwithstanding all our gentle per- 
suaders in the way of twelve-pound shot, 
| still did the chase refuse to listen, still did 


} end to the shore. 


By Asootr R. Horr, 


in the days of the old Buccaneers, ; 


she keep on her dangerous course, dead on ; 


To add to the complication, evening was 
setting in. So closely, however, were we 
now pressing the flying foe, that there 
seemed no fear of our losing her in the 
darkness. 

The ominous roll of the surf could now 
be heard distinctly; and, as the shadows 
of night fell upon us, it was difficult at 
times to distinguish the white sails of the 
schooner from the foam thut beat upon the 
coast ahead. 

‘*T cannot make it out,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Weldon. ‘Just run down to my 
cabin, and see if by chance there is any 
inlet or harbour marked down in the chart 
hereabouts, of which we have no know- 
ledge.” 

The chart was open on the cabin table, 
but not a sign of a creek or harbour ap- 
peared on the linc of coast. 

Scarcely a minute had gone by when I 
returned on deck, but in that minute the 
situation had grown critical. 

“Well, Mr. Talbot, is there anything 
marked on the chart?” asked the captain, 
in a hurried, impatient tone. 

“Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Then Heaven have mercy on all on 
board the schooner! She is almost on the 
outer edge of the surf.” 

Awestruck and in silence we watched 
while the vessel swept on, as we believed, 
to her destruction. The very moment in 
| which she entered the breakers could be 
told, as the white sails were tossed up in 
air and then fell abruptly. ¥ 

‘* Cease firing !”” cried the captain. And 
{I heard him say in a low voice, ‘‘ Ven- 
|geance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 
| But the order came too late. As he 
‘ spoke, the bow gun went off. 
| Fora moment or two our view was ob- 
|scured. Then the emoke cleared away. 
Again we looked out ahead. 

The schooner had disappeared. 


(To be continued.) 


STORY. 


Author of “The Amateur Dominie," “ Toby,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


also, an object of real pity, at an age 
when he is not yet capable of drawing 
upon whatever consolations are payable 
by the bank of philosophy. To be scorned 
and buffeted by his constant companions 
is enough to break any man’s spirit ; How 
then not that of achild! I pitied Sweet 
Pea with all my heart, but what was I to 
do for him. Such is life. 


“* Let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart, ungalled, play!” 


There were troubles enough of my own 
to occupy-me at this time. I was trying 
to introduce the monitorial system as prac- 
tised in large public schools, to which 
these young barbarians of mine, in their 
ignorance, would not take kindly. They 
had been used to looking on a master as 
nothing ,but their natural enemy, and 
could nofunderstand the idea of assisting 
him to preserve discipline. It was all very 
well for me to give each of the senior boys 
an official position as head of his dormitory, 
and to appoint one of them, by turns, 
menitor in the schoolroom ; but then came 
the question, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


Take one example of how the weakness 
of my new institution came to be put to 
the proof. Pea-shooting was just then 
the rage among my subjects, some of whom 
were audacious enough to practise their 
tin artillery in school time, when they got 
a chance of doing so on the sly. Annoyed 
more than once to hear the rattle of a pea 
behind my back, and to catch one or two 
idlers in the very act of concealing their 
surreptitious weapons, I desired the moni- 
tor for the week, Jack Bury as it happened, 
to stand up beside my desk and note down 
the name of any one he saw handling a 
pea-shggter. He took his post accordingly, 
but I could see that be didn’t like it, for 
he turned away his eyes from his cronies 
grinning at him- derisively, and set to 
staring up at the roof, as if that were the 
place he had to watch. 

I went on correcting some exercises, till 
presently I heard something fall crack on 
the floor just beside this sentinel of mine. 
With a frown I peered over the edge of 
my desk. 

“ Pick that up,” said I to Jack. 

He hung ,back, pretended not to see; 


(eee eee 


it had no doubt been aimed at him. 
en, as he did so awkwardly enough, 


m the inside pocket of his jacket there | 
ne pouring out an avalanche of peas, | 


nbliug with a clatter, and rolling over 
: floor and under the desks, to the great 
susement of all the spectators, except 
e. A pretty monitor ! 
‘Take your seat, sir,” I cried angrily. 
{ shall turn you to the bottom of your 
‘m if we see any more of this childish- 
ss—for shame, 8 big fellow like you!” 
Now wasn’t such an incident enough to 
t any man out of humour? Luckily for 
self and the boys, school was almost 
er, and I went home to my Egeria as 
»3s as Numa Pompilius may have felt 
1en the Romans hi t up an agitation 
ainst some new scheme of drainage 
soned by him for the public good. And 
th her, whom should I find but that 
yk and white Johnny Proctor, who 
oked timidly at me, as if knowing he had 
right to be there! 
m at once. 


t, under my repeated orders, had nothing 
‘it but to stoop down for the missile | 


I broke out upon | 


‘Come, Proctor, this will never do! You 
2 a schoolboy now, you know, and you 
ast go out and run about with the other 
ys, not sit all day in the house like a 
tle girl. Off with you and play at some- 
ing!” 


With one appealing glance at Mary, he 
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slunk away, more like a victim bourd for 
the stake than a boy going to amuse him- 
self. Mary gave me a reproachful look, 
but said nothing. And a moment after- 
wurds, my own heart smote me for the 
roughness with which I had spoken. I 
understood his feelings; I had been a 
thin-skinned new boy myself; I felt that 
I was driving him from a cozy haven to be 
buffeted by rough waves and biting winds, 
such as only exhilarate hardier boys, but 
may be a real terror to certain tender 


natures with all the woe of homesickness ° 


still upon them. But what was I to do? 
He must put to sea some day to get it 
over, and learn that life is not fair 
weather. 

I think that schoolmasters, as well as 
schoolboys, are apt to be too hard upon 
casos of this kind, We like to see our 
pupils looking merry and contented, even 
if they be a little over-bold and unruly 
withal; and there is a temptation to an- 
noyance, even anger against a . 
weakling who gives us the 
trouble of feeling sorry for him. 

‘Not happy!” I once heard 
remarked of a new boy by one 
set in loco parentis to him. 
“Not happy, when everything 
is done for his comfort and 
welfare! He should have a 


| good caning to teach him not ! 


I thought the 


to whine.” 


| man a brute; but I have more than 
once caught myself entertaining some 
| touch of the same resentment. Many of a 
| new boy's troubles, indeed, must always 
| be such as we can neither cause nor cure ; 
| but we are too ready to shut our eyes and 
harden our hearts, and think of our own 
worries, and let him take his chance, so 
: long as the sound of his weeping does not 
disquiet our ears. i 
I could not have answered to my wife 
for such indifference even if I could to my 
own conscience, so presently I went out to 
see how this Johnny might be getting on 
among the boys. As my one regular 
| assistant lived in the town, I made a point 
bof showing myself as often as I could in 
: their part of the premises, with the double 
: design of keeping an eye on their doings 
‘and of teaching them, if ible, not 
to be afraid of me. metimes I 
i would take a hand with them at fives 
‘or some other game; but, to tell the 


“We want to resign, sir, If you please.” 
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truth, our intercourse was as yet not very 
dial. 


cordial. 

Behind the schoolroom was a little 
courtyard, where the boys would often 
amuse themselves at odds and ends of 
leisure, and there I was now attracted by 
8 great uproar, in which sobbing could be 
distinguished amidst shouting. 

I opened the door to see the miserable 
Sweet Pea being driven about like a teeto- 
tum among an exulting little crowd, who 
were pelting him with tennis-balls, slap- 
pins: Prnching, and otherwise maltreating 

im, like so many Red Indians dealing 
with a captive warrior. 

“Sneak! Softy! Tell-tale! Will you 
tell her about me? There’s something to 
tell about !” 

Such were the cries with which they 
assailed him, while some of the elder boys, 
without taking part in the work, stood by 
in approving laughter, or even hounded on 
the tormentors. 

Bo ea: were they at their sport that 
they did not see me till I rushed upon the 
scene, rescuing the victim in a trice, and 

lealing a few vigorous cuffs among the 

most active of them, a mode of proceed- 
ing—‘‘the graceless action of a heavy 
hand ”—which, in cold blood, I entirely 
disapprove. But I was too much roused 
to stand on my dignity. Then I turned to 
the moniters and hotly upbraided them. 

“Bury ! Kemp! is this the way you do 
your duty? It is disgraceful of you to 
allow a little fellow to be bullied before 
your eyes!" 

‘‘How are we to prevent it?” sulkily 
answered Kemp, a long-le |, Clumsy 
lout who happened to be the head of the 
school, with no other right than that of 


age. 

“You can prevent it perfectly well if 
you like. You would soon prevent it if it 
were anything you ought to encourage. If 
you are too big cowards to prevent a little 
boy being set upon by a dozen bullies at 
once, it is your pat to report the matter to 
me, and I will find means of preventing it. 
Tam ashamed of you monitors, and I have 
a good mind to take away a half-holiday 
from every boy here!” 

Before such a threat the fellows had the 
gtace to look ashamed, whatever they may 
have felt; and, having thus relieved my 
feelings, I left them, carrying off Sweet 
Pea to spend the rest of the evening in our 
private apartments. I was not consistent, 

rou see, to my theory of making him take 
iis own ; but it is hard to be con- 
sistent when one sees a child crying, and 
this youngster, by fault of his nature or 
his nurture, was no mere than a child. 

When I had handed him over—how wil- 
lingly on both sides !—to ’s care, to 
be comforted and kept safe from harm, I 
betook myself to my study, had a cup of 
tea sent in, and tried to do some work. I 
was so disgusted with the boys that this 
evening I left them to themselves, and a 
pretty noise I could hear them making 
over their tea under the ineffectual super- 
vision of the housekeeper and my useless 
monitors. In a very dispirited frame of 
mind I tried to forget that such things as 
Dboys existed, and addressed myself to pre- 
paring a lecture which I had undertaken 
to give at the Mechanics’ Institute. 

ut before long there came a shuffling 
of feet and a knock; then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, somebody opened the 
loor. 

“Nothing to-night, thank you,” said I, 
thinking it was the servant to know if I 

had any letters for the vost; but when I 


raised my head I saw these monitors of 
mine enter in a body and stand in line 
before me, looking solemnly resolute, as if 
highly charged with some important com- 
munication. 

“Well?” said I, wondering, yet not 
without a presentiment of what was to 
come. 

“We want to resign, sir, if you please,” 


began Kemp. 

s Resign What P—why ?” 

“ Being monitors, sir. We would rather 
not be them,” said Jack, taking up the 
word in his blunt style. 

I hesitated a moment. 

“* Will you tell me your reasons ? ” 

“We don’t think it right. We don’t 
like telling tales or meddling with the fel- 
lows—sir,” added Jack, abruptly, as if 
remembering te observe proper forms. 

It was evidently their cue to tuke a re- 
spectful stand on constitutional rights, 
and yet I was given to feel the difficulty 
they had in putting due constraint upon 
themselves. 

“What an absurd notion! In all our 


on’t want privileges,” burst out 
Jack. ‘‘ We are not so mean as to play the 
sneak for any privileges you can give us. 
Sneaking never was encouraged here.” 

It was fine to see the righteous indigna- 
tion with which he thus delivered himself, 
forgetting respect now, and looking round 
to his companions as if in full assurance 
that he spoke their sentiments. 

But I kept my temper. 

“You don’t understand. The advantage 
of the monitorial system, properly carried 
out, is that it saves a great deal of what 
you call sneaking and prying on the part 
of a master. It appeals to a sense of re- 
sponsibility among those whose age and 
position in the school should raise them 
above the thoughtless folly of their 
janiors.” 

‘“We don’t think it honourable,” per- 
sisted Jack, cutting me short in his zeal. 
“‘Some fellows may, but we don’t. Will 
you please find some other fellows, sir, to 
take our place?” 

The rascal! He knew as well as I did 


that there were no other fellows to take ; 


their place. If they resigned I must be 
my own cabinet, for it was not to be 
thought of that younger boys could be put 
in office with the chief personages of 


-our little State left out to form s malcon- 


tent opposition. That was why I would 
fain have temporised with them and rea- 
soned them out of their stupid prejudice, 
but I saw well it was no use, and answered 
rather bitterly. 

“In plain English, you are determined 
to 0] my wishes for the good of the 
school. If it is any question of your own 
advantage or wishes you can be masterful 
enough among the smaller boys, I dare 
say; but your notions of honour, forsooth, 
will not allow you to help me in making 
this a school for gentlemen, and not a 
men: ie for mischievous louts.” 

“If we do wrong, sir, you can punish 
us. We don’t complain about that; but 
you can’t make us do what we think un- 
fair,” said Jack, looking me full in the 
face like a young Hampden or a scholastic 
Regulus. Then he came back to the old 
story. ‘‘ We all resign, sir.” 

“Very well,” said I, stiffly. Geeembling 


my mortification, as I took up m: in 
sign that the audience was at ie ph ai 
But as soon as they had withdrawn I 
leant back in my chair with a sigh. This 
was one of the nights when I repented of 
having ever become a schoolmaster. 
“Something is rotten in the State of 


“Denmark!” My Ministry had rosigned ; 


my Constitution would not work; tho 
world seemed ott of joint. ‘‘Aid me, 
gentlemen, to save liberty; I will 
answer for order,” I would have said, in 
the words of another unsuccessful poten- 
tate, to this aristocracy of mine. But they 
had no patience with my political devices ; 
they. forced me upon arbitrary government, 
and, since they would have it so, I must 
play the despot, much as it went inst 
the grain with me. Uneasy, indeed, lies 
the head that wears even such a humble 
crown as a head master's cap, and well 
says the poet—who very likely knew 
nothing about it— 


“None think the oreat unhappy but the great.” 


When I went into the dining-hall to read 
prayers I was aware of the whole Bury 
family glaring on me as if to testify that 
they wonld withstand treachery and 
tyranny like one boy, and I fancied that 
they gave the responses with unusual loud- 
ness by way of protesting the justness of 
their cause. It was to be war between ue, 
then, and I did not doubt of victory so far 
as establishing my authority went, but I 
was heartily sorry to have to seek it on 
these terms, and I pitied that poor Sweet 
Pea, who could not but be the shuttlecock 
for both parties, even as when the Greek 
and Trojan battle raged round the helpless 
body of Patroclus. 

(To be continued ) 


MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Fonp1y do I now remember, 
Words she spake in accents low, H 
As I watch’d life's flick’ring ember, 
Fainter, and still fainter grow ! 
Graven on my heart for ever, 
Sweet to mem'ry now and aye, 
Are those words she softly whisper’¢ 
As she gently pass’d away :— 
‘*Darling, when I shall have left thee, 
Trust thyself to Heaven’s care, 
One thro’ life will then direct thee, 
One who hears thy mother’s pray’r !” 


TAX 
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Many sweet and loving faces 
Thro’ life’s journey I have known, 
Yet in thought my vision traces 
Her dear face, and hers alone ! 
Always in the hour of trouble, 
Those lov'd features life display, 
And I hear the words she whisper'd, 
As she gently passed away :— 
“Darling, when I shall have left thee, 
Trust thyself to Heaven's care, 
One thro’ life will then direct thee, 
One who hears thy mother’s pray’r!” 
Epwarp OXENFORD. 


0 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


CrrcuLar CHEss. 


F chess in the middle ages there were no less 
than fifty-four varieties—not gambits, but 
different ways of playing the game. To one of 
these, known as Double Chess, we devoted three 
articles in our last volume, commencing with 
No. 180. We now give the variety known as 
Circular Chess, which was played on a board of 
the same pattern as tho illustration, on which 
the pieces were arranged as shown, the line 
with the arrow-heads representing the edge of 
the board in the ordinary game, and the move- 
ments taking place right and left from it. 

A pawn attaining this line is exchangeable for 
a piece as in the common game, but it offers no 
barrier to the passage of the men. The moves 
are in all respects the same as in scientific chess. 
The peculiarity of the shape, however, con- 
siderably reduces the importance of the bishops 
and increases that of the rooks and queens, 

cae 
TRANSFERS FOR ScraP-Books. 

C. H. P., of High Holborn, writes :—I en- 
clese you two specimens of transfer pictures, the 
method of producing them being probably un- 
known to most of the readers of the Boy's OWN 
Parer. Itis this : Procure an illustrated paper, 
or book, soon after the day of publication (the 
sooner the better, as the ink then is not quite 
dry) ; moisten the back of a visiting, or any 
thin card, with the tongue, and place the card 
wet-side down over the picture te be transferred, 
and then rub it hard with the handle of a 
pocket-knife for about a minute, being careful 
that the card does not move, or the transfer will 
be blurred. The result will be a picture looking 
like a pencil copy of the printed one. I have 
several of these transfer pictures, making a page 
in a scrap-book, and all who see them wonder 
1. w they are done, 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—OUTSIDE THE TENT. 


Ww Stimpson and Burt reached the 

rifle gallery they looked up at the 
adjoining tent with increased curiosity. 
The gallery was deserted; a large board 
was drawn over the opening, and the 
whole affair locked up. Very few people 
were about, the fireworks and entertain- 
ments at the bridge end were more attrac- 
tive than the dark and deserted path where 
the gallery stretched its gaunt length of 
stove-pipe. 

“Td give a shilling to get a peep inside 
that tent,” said Stimpson. 

«« Let’s cut a hole in the canvas and Jook 
through.” 

“That's a good idea. Lend me your 
knife.” 

‘‘Mine? I haven’t got one. 
spoil your new one.” 

“T left mine at home, so as not to lose 
it in the crowd. What a nuisance! ” 

‘Never mind; there’s a hole up there. 
Do you see that three-cornered sort of 
thing on the top?” 

Burt pointed to a ventilator let into the 
canvas. 

“Yes, I see it. 
up there?” 

“Let’s try, anyhow; there are lots of 
ropes and poles about at the back, and we 
aren’t likely to be disturbed.” 

Curiosity and love of adventure over- 
came prudence, and they began rifling 
amongst the fastenings of the gallery to 
find a thick rope. Then a long pole was a 
desideratum which existed for some time 
till Burt gave a whistle to denote that he 
had found one. He had indeed; he and 
his companion could ecarcely lift it; it 
would have done for a small may-pole. It 
was the centre pole of a large tent that. 
had not been erected. 

“Tf this slips down on the tent there 
will be a considerable smash,” remarked 
Stimpson. ‘‘ We ought to insure our lives 
before going up it.” 

‘There isn’t an office handy,” returned 
Burt, ‘‘ or else I would, if they would take 
eighteenpence and six marbles as premium 
for a thousand pounds.” 

‘© You aren’t worth that,” said Stimpson. 
‘Besides, when you fall it never hurts 
you; you only get an indentation or two 
in your fat.” 

“Whew! ” exclaimed Burt, as he put 
down his end of the pole. ‘Somebody 
said it was a cold night; what a fool be 
must have been! How shall we raise this 
to the perpendicular?” 

“One of us must get astride the top of 
the gallery and haul it up with a rope,” 
said Stimpson. “I'll go if you like.” 

** Yes, you'd better; I might send it all 
over. Let’s fasten the rope.” 

With great care they made a running 
loop in the centre of the rope, through | 
which they passed the top third of the 
pole, after which the loop was drawn 
tight. The thick end of the pole was 
placed in a small hole in the ground about 
five feet from the side of the tent. Stimp- | 
son took one end of the rope and climbed | 
the gallery; Burt took the other end to | 


*Twon’t 


But how are we to get 


steady the pole in its ascent. It took e 
good deal of trouble before they managed 
to get it upright, and it made several 
lunges as it rose, which came near causing 
the wreck of either tent or gallery. But 
when once upright Burt could keep it so 
by holding it with his hands whilst Stimp- 
son descended from his uncomfortable 
perch. 

“‘Tie one end-round the wheel of that 
waggon at the baek,” said Burt, who was 
acting as engineer. 

Stimpson did so, and then fastened the 
other end to a firmly-fixed iron which 
partly supported the front ef the gallery. 
The ropes were loose, so that when Burt 
let go the pole they were able to let it 
descend gradually till it hung over the 
roof of the tent. Thus the two repes and 
the pole formed a kind of leaning tripod. 

**Tt looks like a problem out of Euclid,” 
remarked Stimpson as he contemplated 
the structure. ‘‘If the Docter were to 
see that he would begin something about 
Ingenuus puer.” 

‘Never mind about that; let’s proceed 
to business. Do you think it will bear us 
both?” 

“Yes, I think so; I’ve tied the rope 
awfully tight. I'll go first, and then I can 
help haul you up.” 

Both the boys had often climbed poles ir 
the gymnasium, but there they were sus- 
pended; this was on the slant, and was 
more difficult. Before long Stimpson 
found himself slipping round to the under 
part, and he had to slide to the ground 
and begin again, for he could not recover 
his position. When he was safely perched 
up at the juncture of the ropes and pole 
Burt began the ascent. He would never 
have managed it had not Stimpson hauled 
him up with a rope. 

‘* That’s all right,” he whispered as he 
twisted his leg round one of the supporting 
ropes. ‘‘This isn’t the most comfortable 
seat I’ve ever occupied; this pole’s as 
slippery as if they’d greased it for climb- 
tie 


“«T hope the spoke of that wheel won’t 
give way,” muttered Stimpson. ‘‘If it. 
does there will be an awful collapse!” 

“* Never mind about that ; let’s see what’s. 
going on inside.” 

They bent carefully down and lifted the 
flap of the ventilator. Just below them 
was d lamp, the rays of which prevented 
their seeing anything clearly for some 
seconds. Then their eyes became accus- 
tomed to the glare, and they watched the 
scene described in a previous chapter. 

“There's old Flint,” whispered Stimp- 
son. 

“* And Carter and the Cheap-Jack. And 
there are three of our fellows.” 

“Never! isn’t there a pile of money 
on that table!” 

“Look at that fellow!” whi d Burt, 
pointing to a man at the roulette table; 
“<he looks as if he’d like to murder some- 


body. He'll have a fit in 2 minute!” 
Looked at hy an outsider, the sccne was 
a very unpleasant one. The villagers had. 
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not learned to control their countenances 
and appear indifferent whether they won 
or lust, as do the more practised gamblors 
abroad. There were some present, how- 
ever, who took matters coolly, but their 
faces were even more forbidding than those 
of the angry and excited villagers—viz., 
the professional sharpers. Their keen, 
hungry look, their quick actions and sly 
manners, rendered them almost repulsive. 

The boys stayed on their perch some few 
minutes, looking eagerly at the, to them, 
novel scene. Then Stimpson drew back 
his head from the small aperture and said, 
“I think I'll drop down now; that lamp is 
suffocating me, and I guess it’s time we 
made for home. I haven’t seen a fellow 
about since we fixed this up.” 

“Tm about ready for a move, too,” 
replied Burt. ‘I've cramp in both legs 
and both arms, and in another minute I 
shall drop right on to the tent. Will you 
slide down first ?”” 

“ Yes, if you like. Take care how you 
come, ’tisn’t worth while to get caught at 
the last moment, and they wouldn’t stick 
at a trifle if they got hold of us.” 

He was just about to commence the 
descent when they heard Grant’s cry as he 
attacked the marker. They instantly again 
opened their peep-hole, and, to their dis- 
may, saw their schoolfellow being handled 
roughly by Carter and his satellites. 

“ They'll murder him! ” cried Stimpson, 
excitedly; ‘‘ I know they will!” 

The tumult increased, blows were dealt 
freely, and Stimpsen saw Grant—who had 
often in former days done him kindnesses 
—thrown roughly to the ground. 

“I can’t stand it, Burt!” . exclaimed 
Stimpson, slipping to the ground and 
running off for help. 

Bart, thinking he could do no good any- 
where else, resolved to stay where he was 
for the present and watch the exciting 
scene. Stimpson ran on in the darkness, 
but the path was now completely deserted. 
He was in an agony of fear lest Grant 
should come to harm. It seemed a long 
time, though in reality it was not half a 
minute, before he caught sight of some 
one. He shouted out “Help!” at the 
top of his voice and ran madly on. It was 
Field, making a last round to hunt up 
belated stragglers. 

“O Field, they’re murdering Grant in 
that tent. Come quick!” 

Without waiting to answer, Field dashed 
off in the direction of Carter's gambling 
saloon, leaving Stimpson hopelessly in the 
rear, But anxious to help in the fray as 
faras his powers allowed, the plucky boy, 
though tired and breathless, struggled 
gamely on in the monitor’s wake. 

Meanwhile Burt, perched on the pole 
over the tent, was rapidly losing his con- 
stitational apathy, and becoming as anxi- 
ous as Stimpson had been. He knew 
nothing of Grant beyond the fact that he 
was a companion of Messiter, which rather 
prejudiced him against him. Conse- 
quently at first he had not felt any great 
anxiety about his welfare; but after 
Stimpson had gone matters became much 
more serious. Stephens and Grant were 
getting decidedly the worst of it. Drake 
and Messiter kept out of the way; the few 
who cared to mix in the fight had no 
chance against the aiders and abettors of 
the proprietor, till Burt feared for the re- 
sult. It seemed inevitable that Grant 

would be injured. At that moment a 

happy thought struck him. Remembering 

he was invisible, he shouted down the 


hole, ‘Look out! Police!” hoping thus | 


to interrupt the fight. His shout was 
more effective than he anticipated, the 
lamps were turned out instantly. It was 
no use to remain where he was, so he slid 
down the pole and waited for the turn of 
events, determined to do his share in the 
struggle, if it were renewed outside. 

He was only just in time; several men 
slid out of the tent by the back opening, 
and nearly came to grief over his pole and 
ropes. Many more poured out at the 
front, as it was found that there was no 
opposition there. Burt saw the three boys 
pass out at the back, Grant supported by 
the others, and make their way towards 
the school. Then another well-known 
figure was recognised in the darkness, and 
Simpson was speedily by his side. 

‘‘What’s happened?’ asked the latter 
in s gasp, for he had only that moment 
arrived. ‘ 

Burt toldhim. ‘ Where’s Field?” asked 
Stimpson. 

‘‘Haven’t seen him. That looks like 
him ; let’s go and see.” 

By this time all the villagers and out- 
siders had left the scene, and Carter with 
his confederates had gathered courage to 
return to the tent. Field and the two 
boys were the only persons near, and they 
were soon out of the neighbourhood. 
Stimpson had asked Field several ques- 
tions, but he was preoccupied and silent. 

** Look here you two,” he said suddenly, 
stopping in the middle of the path. ‘‘ This 
is o serious business. Promise me that 
you'll never breathe a word of what you 
have seen to-night to any one. Do you 
understand? Tell no one.” 

The boys were surprised at his earnest- 
ness. Stimpson had been uneasy in his 
mind for the last few minutes as to the 
possible results of the evening’s work. 
Both of them were considerably relieved 
to find that whatever might be the result, 
their testimony would be dispensed with. 
They gave the promise without hesitation, 

‘Mind you keep it,” said Field; ‘it 
may be more important than you think. 
Now cut off home and make the best ex- 
cuse you can for being late; don’t let any 
one know you've seen me.” 

The boys ran away, leaving Field alone 
by the silent river. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FIELD MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


To a small boy creeping slowly up the 
Lower School, or struggling in the 
fourth form to get high enough to ensure 
his move at the end of the half to be a 
sixth form boy and a monitor, seems the 
summum bonum. But willingly would 
Field to-night have changed places with 
any of the envious youngsters, even if he 
had to anticipate, as many of them had, 
deserved trouble on the morrow. 

The pain of a caning soon passes away, 
an imposition is only a matter of hours; 
but the trouble which he had te bear 
was one which bid fair to last. And it 
must be borne alone. His old chum was 
gone now indeed. Even Caterham must 
not be told a word. As he walked along 
the bank towards the boathouse, he tried 
to think over his position, and to see what 
his duty was. The quiet ripple of the 
water, as it met the reeds, or circled in 
little eddies where a projecting point 
caused a small back-water, were very 
soothing to him. He soon recovered his 
equanimity, and was able to put the whole 
matter clearly before himself. 

He knew that if the affair became 


known, the Doctor would without a doubt 
expel all three of those who had been in 
the tent. This would very probably entail 
Grant’s ruin; apart from the disgrace 
which attaches to a boy expelled from 
school, there were special circumstances 
why Grant would suffer. These were cor- 
nected with family affairs of which Field 
was well aware. It was imperative that 
Grant's visit to the tent should remain a 
secret. 

After all, why not ? Burt and Stimpson, 
the only spectators of it, had promised not 
to divulge it ; none of the trio was likely 
to mention it. Neither they nor the two 

oungsters were aware that he (Field) had 
n @ spectator of the end of the fight, 
arriving at the doorway just before the 
lamps were extinguished, and too late to 
render any assistance. Grant would think 
himself unseen and his visit a secret; let 
him continue to think so. 

But here came an unwelcome thought. 
Field was a monitor; as such his duty was 
to report such irregularities as those he 
had witnessed. He had promised on ac- 
cepting the office to fulfil its duties; could 
he pick and choose in this way what he 
should report and what leave unreported ? 
He was cunscious that had only Drake and 
Messiter been there he would have re- 

orted them without hesitation. He was 
fittle fitted to be a monitor if he spared 
his friends and punished his foes. There 
was only one course to be pursued, he 
must resign his monitorship. 

He reached that decision just as he 
arrived at the boathouse. Leaving the 
path, he crossed the fields and made the 
best of his way home with s lighter heart 
than he had known during the day. This 
seemed odd to him, for much as he hated 
sometimes the duties of monitor, he prized 
the privileges very highly, and now he was 
about to lose them. He did not know yet 
that the sacrifice he was making of plea- 
sure and convenience to screen his old 
chum brought in its train satisfaction and 
even happiness of a kind far surpassing 
that to be derived from any privileges 
belonging to a monitor. 

When he reached the schoolroom he 
found that he was the last toreturn. This 
he did not mind at all, as the monitors 
were supposed to see that every one left 
the village before they themselves came 
home, and some one must be last. He 
soon began to congratulate himself on his 
delay, for he found that the Doctor had 
summoned all the other monitors to his 
room to interrogate them about the even- 
ing’s proceedings. He determined to 
postpone his resignation till next day, 
as it was evident from the comments fying 
about the room that the day had not clo: 
as auepisionuly asit had begun. Asa rule 
irregularities were winked at on regatta 
evenings, and. so long as the nronitors 
managed to get the school back within a 
reasonable margin of the time fixed 
nothing was said. But to the dismay of 
every one on this particular evening the 
Doctor himself was in the schoolroom 
awaiting the return of the wanderers, get- 
ting angrier every minute. 

“You're in for a jolly row,” whit 
Gsle, gleefully, to Stimpson, as the latter 
burst into the schoolroom like a rocket, 
till he saw the Doctor, when he crept to 
bis seat ina different fashion. He spent 
the next few minutes in trying to invent a 
good excuse for his lateness, 8 task which 
strained his imaginative powers. Burt 
inade a still moro unfortunate entr. 
coming in whistling and with his hat... 
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he did not see the Doctor at all, or seem to 
notice the unaccustomed silence till an 
awful voice cried in stentorian tones, 
“Boy! remove your hat!” Burt quaked 
and obeyed, thanking his good fairy for 
making the Doctor forget his name. 

Of the trio which had been in the tent 
Drake was the first to arrive. Not hear- 
ing the usual din of a regatta evening he 
took a furtive glance into the room before 
entering, the result of which was a retreat 
to his companions. 

“The Doctor’s there,” he told them; 
“we can’t goin. What shall we do?” 

“We must take Grant round to the 
house and get him put to bed. You take 
him, Drake; I'll go in and tell the Doctor 
that he was hurt by some of the village 
scamps. We must concoct some tale to- 
night and stick to it.” 

Drake gave Grant his arm and helped 
him down the steps again and along the 
passage to the house. Messiter boldly en- 
tered the schoolroom, last of all the boys 
who were not monitors. 

‘« How is it you are so late, Messiter ?” 
asked the Doctor, sharply. ‘How can 


you expect the lower school to conform to 
regulations if the fifth form disregard 
them ?” 

“ Please, sir, I’ve been helping Grant to 
walk home; he was hurt in the village.” 

‘Hurt? how? by whom?” 

“Some roughs from Rotherham, as far 
as we could see, sir. They attacked us, 
and Grant was rather badly burt.” 

‘“« Was any other boy there?” 

‘Only Drake, sir.” 

‘ Are you injured ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Is Drake?” 

“No, sir, only Grant.” 

“Oh, only Grant.” 

The Doctor did not say more, but his 
tone was not calculated to make Measiter | 
feel very comfortable. He either thought 
that the account was untrue, or else that it 
showed & want of courage in those who | 
escaped without injury whilst one was 
badly hurt. | 

**Can’t he tell lies!” whispered Burt to | 
Stimpson, in a admiring tone. 
“ Wouldn’t it save one a lot of trouble to 


get out of shines as easy as that!” 


Fortunately Burt had been well Brome 
up, and had no intention of ing hii 

idea into practice. Those who do, find 
that though at first they may save them- 
selves trouble, and evade many punish- 
ments, Nemesis ever overtakes them. After 
they have been found out, they find them- 
selves always doubted, and may come in for 
punishments for faults of which they are 
innocent, but have only their own worth- 
less word to prove themselves so. Looked 
at even from the lowest standpoint, it is 
better to tell the truth always, 

Very soon after Messiter’s entry the 
Doctor left the room, having first told all 
who had entered after a quarter to ten to 
come to him after morning school. Then 
ensued Bebel. winch the single master left 
in charge made no attempt to sup} » in 
the midst of which Field entered. almost 
unnoticed. Five minutes afterwards the 
bell sounded, and every one trooped off to 
bed, some to rejoice over their gains, more 
to mourn their losses, most to fall asleep in 
two minutes, forgetful of everything. 

(To be continued.) 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


2—Death of Rufus. 


1—Blondel singeth to Richard. 
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A SAIL THROUGH THE 


AN 


“(\H, yes,” said the stranger, who was 
¢) seuted opposite to me, ‘‘I was in 
the war.” 

We were in the night mail on our way 
to Holyhead. There were only two others 
in the compartment; a chance observation 
had led the conversation round’ to Lincolu 
and Grant, and one of the quartet had 
asked the speaker, who was evidently an 
American, if he remembered anything 
about the famous Civil War. 

“Yes, I had two years of it, and then I 
was invalided.”” 

** Wounded ?"’ I asked. 

‘No, not to speak of: lungs gave way 
in consequence of a bad night I spent.” 

‘‘ Would you mind telling us about it?” 
asked one of the party. 

“Not at all, if you don’t want to get to 
sleep.” 

No one did, so the American settled 
himself down in his corner and began. 


. . ° ° 

I was with Stanley, you know, who did 
good work down by Stone River. He was 
@ tremendous fellow for pushing ahead 
into occupied ground, cutting off Bragg’s 
supplies and intercepting reconnoitring 
parties. Weall had his spirit more or less, 
and used to vie with each other in fool- 
hardy feats, coming to grief sometimes, 
sometimes doing good service. I wasn’t 
backward in volunteering for risky expe- 
ditions, but I was fairly successful in get- 
ting clear. However, one night I was 
sent for and told I was to pass the picket 
lines to gain information as to a recent 
reinforcement which had joined the rebels. 
The plan was to run the pickets at night, 
spend the next day in hiding somewhere, 
and return the following night. 

Td had similar jobs before, and set off 
on this one without any extra misgiving. 
I bad to cross a branch of the river about 
thirty feet wide, but I managed that easily 
enough with a couple of planks. I took 
more care than usual in piloting myself 
across, for it was fearfully cold weather, 
slect and hail and all the rest of it. Pass- 
ing the pickets was not so easy, but by 
biding my time I managed it, and found 
mysclf before daybreak well within the 
Confederate lines. 

My idea was this. I knew the disposi- 
tion of the camp exactly; if I could get a 
good post on the top of a tree or on some 
height I could observe the additional tents 
and calculate the number of the reinforce- 
ment. The difficulty was to get a good 
post for observation which would not be 
conspicuous, 

About a mile away was a slight eminence 
with an old windmill on its summit. The 
sails were still, and there was a general 
look of idleness about it, as was to be ex- 
pected, seeing that the army was so near. 
I concluded that such a splendid post for 
observations would be pretty certain to be 
occupied; however, it was worth making 
sure of. I therefore crept to a tree and 
carefully looked at the door of the wind- 


\ 


mill through my field-glass. I watched it | 
for an hour—there was no sign of a human | 


being. This made me bolder; I crept 
forward again, taking good care to keep 
myeelf from view, and again watched it. 
Still there was no movement. This was 
odd: if any soldiers had been there, there 
n:ust have been some sign of them in two 
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INCIDENT IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


| hours. I was becoming bolder still ; I ad- 


vanced to within a few yards, then crept 
up to the back of the mill and listened. 
Not a sound of any kind. Three minutes 
after I was inside. 

This was such a tremendous piece of luck 
that I could scarcely help thinking there 
was a trap of some kind. However, there 
didn’t seem to be, the place was as deserted 
as the Sahara. I lost no time in getting 
to the top of the mill, and opening the 
trapdoor which led to the parapet round 
the roof, put my head out to make my 
notes. 

I had a fine view of the valley, and in 
about a couple of hours I had drawn a 
map of tho situation and made a lot of 
valuable notes. By that time I thought it 
prudent to withdraw, the day was getting 
on and I had not had anything to cat yet. 
It struck me that it was very odd the mill 
was unoccupied, and that in all probability 
some men would be coming to make a re- 
connoitre from it some time during the 
day. So I determined to shelter in the 
woods till night. 

I shut the trapdoor and descended the 
crazy ladder to the next storey. Somchow 
or other my foot skipped as I was doing 
the next piece, and I fell. I snatched ata 
beam and just saved myself from coming 
smesh to the bottom. I was hanging by 
one arm and a leg for half a minute before 
I recovered myself. Then I crept down 
to the floor and slipped out. 

I had had rather a shock: one gets ac- 
customed to chancing being shot and so 
on in an engagement, but a near touch 
of breaking a neck unnerves one almost 
as if he were a civilian. I got amongst 


some trees about a hundred yards away | 


and lay down for an hour, eating some 
crackers that I had in my pocket. Then I 
felt in my pocket for my papers. 

Here was another shock; they were gone. 
They must have fallen out of my coat when 
I was swinging on that beam, and I had 
never noticed it. This was a great 
nuisance, as it necessitated another journey 
to that old mill. However, it had to be 


done ; I couldn’t return without my notes, | 


and the longer I delayed: fetching them 
the mora sisk of a picket coming into the 
neighbourhood. 

Iwas on the point of hastening across 
the piece of open ground which surrounded 
the 
of steel amongst the trees not fifty yards 
off. I drew bacx into my shelter like a 
snail into its shell, half afraid I was dis- 
covered. But apparently the party was! 
ignorant of my presence. They advanced 
to within a few yards of the mill; I was 
on tenterhooks for fear they would enter it 
and discover my pocket-book. But they 
halted on the open space, a sergeant put a 
white mark on the side of the wall near 
the door and commenced making some 
measurements on the ground. Evidently 
the position was to be occupied as a mili- 
tary post; that meant an advancement of | 
their permanent lines almost to the edge of 
their pickets. If only they had postponed 
it for another day ! 

I watched the work progress with fearful 
anxiety, but they seemed in no hurry to go. 
The only consolation was that no one 
entered the mill. At last, about three 


| o'clock the party retired, leaving one man 


ase of the mill, when I saw the gleam | re 


on guard. I watched them out of sight 
and then took my decision. 

The sentry walked round and round the 
building in a monotonous circle. If I 
could reach the back whilst he was at the 
front I could ship into the door whilst he 
was on the opposite side. I waited ten 
minutes for a favourable opportunity and 
then made the attempt. 

The sentry was in front of the door as I 
‘ reached the back of the mill. I waited to 
: hear his slow tramp in my direction, which 
| would enable me to reach the front, but to 
my horror no steps could I hear. He had 
chosen that moment of all others to halt in 
front of the door. 

Judge of my feelings when I heard a 
voice in command apparently not two 
hundred yards away. It was too late to 
retreat. I could not advance. What was 
I to do? 

However, the sentry heard the voice too 
; and recommenced his march. I followed 
| him on hands and knees, reached the door 
and crept in just as the heads of the mcn 
appeared over the crest of the little hill. 

I was safe—but safe in a trap. How- 
ever, I did not despair; they might not 
remain, and if cnly one man was left on 
guard I might at the worst manage with 
him. I found my pocket-book and as- 
cended the ladder to the next floor. Then 
I pulled the ladder up after me as quietly 
as I could. It was scarcely done before 
an officer entered the door. 

‘Hullo! sergeant,” he said to a man 
following him, “ where’s the ladder ?” 

“Don’t know, captain, it was here 
yesterday.” 

‘Then it must be here to-day; there's 
been a guard here, I suppose?” 

“*No, sir, the colonel said that—” I lost 
the rest of the sentence, evidently explain- 
ing why the place had been left unguarded. 
The officer looked very annoyed. 

‘Take a couple of men and get a ladder 
or rope, whichever you can find quickest, 
and tell Peterson to come here with eight 
men.” 

This was pleasant for me to hear, but 
worse was coming. 

‘Some of Carter's men have been here, 
T expect,” said the captain to a lieutenant 
who had just entered, alluding toa band 
of free rangers that was the pest of both 
armies, though attached nominally to the 

8. 

‘« They may be up there now,” remarked 
the lieutenant. 

‘Give them a shot on the chance.” 

A moment after a bullet came whizzing 
through the trapdoor. I managed to keep 
perfectly still, though it came unpleasantly 
near. 

‘°Tisn’t worth while to waste powder 
till we know if any one’s there,” said Mor- 
gan, the young officer. I recognised him. 
I had once before been very near him in 
one of my expeditions. 

“« Any one here’s in a trap, at all events,” 
said the captain, contentedly ; ‘‘ there's no 
window big enough for a man to get out 
of, and he can’t jump off the top. We 
can afford to wait.” 

I had twenty minutes to decide on what 
to do; by that time the sergeant would be 
back. I thought over all possible schemes 
of escape, but there was not one which 
seemed practicable. Imightshoot the three 
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nen in the mill, but there were several 
nore outside. Was there a hiding-place 
tigher up which would conceal me against 
ysearch ? 

I determined to look. It was dusk by 
iow, the night bid fair to be a stormy oze, 
\lurid light on the horizon showed where 
he sun had lately set. All this I could see 
rom a small bullseye window, but around 
ne it was rapidly becoming too dark to 
listinguish anything. I rose as quietly as 
‘could and crept to the foot of the next 
adder, taking off my boots to make less 
tise. 

I reached the second and last floor in 
afety. I did not dare draw up the ladder 
or fear of making a noise, so I crept 
bout trying to find a crevice in which I 
aight hide and cover myself up with loose 
lanks and old sacking. But the conical- 
haped room afforded no shelter, thero 
tere only the bare walls with occasional 
weless beams. 

Then something happened which de- 
ided the question of hiding. My foot 
truck against a loose piece of iron which 
al clattering down the trapdoor to the 
ext floor. It made noise enough to 
tartle a regiment. 

The instant reply to it was a shout, 

Who's there ?” 

I made no answer. Almost imme- 
istely I heard the voice of the sergeant, 
‘ho had returned with his men; they had 
rought a rope with them. I could hear 
nexcited colloquy, but could not distin- 
uish the words; then there was tho 
ound of the rope being thrown up to the 
capdoor with a piece of wood attached to 
atch crosswise in the opening. A few 
tinutes more and the captain and lieute- 
ant were on the floor immediately be- 
cath me. 

Again they shouted up, but I made no 
‘ply. It seemed to me it was no good to 
oso. Iwascertain to be hanged as a spy 
ven if I surrendered, so I had determined 
ofight it out. Soon the rope was thrown 
p to the trapdoor near me, but I was 
tpared, and pushed it down again. They 
ad lanterns, so I could see them, whilst I 
tas invisible, and thus far I had the advan- 
age. However, I could not keep it ; shot 
fter shot. came whizzing up the hole and 
brough the thin planking. I had to retreat 
star from the hole as possible. 

It was only a question of minutes now. 
twas true I could get on the roof, but 
that good would that do? They would 
ollow me, and I must surrender or jump 
tom the parapet and be dashed to a pulp 
orty feet below. However, one sticks to 
tes life pretty desperately, and I made 
or the roof. Up there I could at least 
old my own for a time. 

Iclimbed out and shut the trap behind 
ae, dosing it with a bar of iron. There 
‘ad been no fastening to the other traps. 
Tere I waited for what might happen. 

A bullet soon showed that my pursuers 
tere just beneath me. I did not much 
ear their shots, as they had no idea which 

‘of the roof I was on. Just to show 
. was in earnest I fired once or twice 
un, but could not tell with what 
-_ 1 heard more men come up: they 
«J and battered against the trap till I 
iit must give. Then I heard the 

tain tell the sergeant to bring up his 
and a beam to smash the door with. 

"to: order was soon obeyed. The first 
~us ineffectual, but it was evident a 

* wore would remove the last barrier 

‘virn me and death. I looked wildly 


vacd me; nothing but black sky and| 


rushing clouds, whilst just over my head 
towered the long raking sails of the mill. 

Crash! the first hole was made, I saw 
the end of the beam protruding from the 
broken plank. A desperate hope flashed 
through my brain. I kicked aside the clamp 
which held the sails motionless, climbed 
up the tottering woodwork and leant to 
my right, clinging with all my might. 
Slowly the sails began to move, then more 
quickly. I held my breath as they rushed 
through the air. Swish! I flew with 
fearful velocity, passing within six fect of 
tho ground and then up into the air again 
like the pendulum of a clock. Before I 
had regained my breath and senses I was 
hanging by arms and legs to the motion- 
less sail. 

Crash! the door was broken through 
now. The sound brought me to full con- 
sciousness. I slid to the extremity of the 
sail and dropped to the ground. Another 
moment and I was running for my life to- 
wards the river. It was a race for life, as 
the pickets were alert. More than one 
rifle ball flew past my ears, but the dark- 
ness favoured me and I reached the river 
in safety. Withont hesitation I plunged 
in and swam to the other side. But that 
was my last effort: I fell on the bank and 
couldn’t rise. When I was found early 
in the morning by a reconnoitring party 
which Stanley sent in search of me, I was 
a mass of ice. I was insensible for several 
hours, and when I recovered my conscious- 
ness I found I was in for a complicated 
illness. The excitement and cold water 
had been too much for me. 

However, I had brought very valuable 
information, and the colonel exerted him- 
self about me, and I retired invalided 
under very satisfactory circumstances,—I 
hope I haven’t bored you, gentlemen. 

We assured him he had not, and to 
make him certain of it I asked his per- 
mission to tcll the story in print. 

“Ob, yes, if you like, only don’t put 
my name in it.” 

“T shall be sure not to,” I replied, ‘‘ for 
I don’t know it.” 

“ Ah, no, no more you do. 
so much the better.” 


Never mind, 


THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 


OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF 
PRESERVING. 
PART V. 


HE legs now claim attention. Draw them 
T out of the skin as far as the joint marked 
+ in Fig. 2, and take note of the shape and size 
of the muscles. These are represented in the 
figure by the dotted line. Now clear every 
particle of flesh from the bone and paint it and 
the reversed skin with the solution, Wind 
cotton-wool round the bone until you have re- 

roduced the shape of the muscles which have 
een removed. Push the leg back into the skin 
and repeat the process on the other leg. 

Now tie a thread to the head of tho bone n, 
Fig. 2, and by means of a needle sew it tightly 
to the spot which you have already marked on 
the skin by the loose thread. You must take 
care to keep the toes pointing forwards while 
you sew. 

Next clear away all the flesh and the oil gland 
from the tail, and imbue the spot with the solu- 
tion. Do not cut the roots of the feathers. 

Take out all the stained cotton, and, with the 
aid of the knitting-needles and blunt edge, fill 
the body, neck, and head with fresh cotton, keep- 
ing as far as possible to the shape of the body, 
which will serve as a model. While putting in 
the body-cotton keep the wing-thread on the 


stretch, and insinuate the cotton, as it were, 


round the thread, so that tho heads of both 
wing-bones are preserved on the same level. 

Two things are to be remembered. 

Firstly, the cotton must not be made into a 
hard lump, as in the ordinary process, but. 
loosely enough to allow the knitting-needles to 
pass easily through it. As the skin, despite all 
care, will be more or less stretched, the cotton 
body should be slightly larger than the real 
one, so that the contraction of the skin when it- 
dries will put everything right. 

Secondly, in the living bird there are several 
saad where the skin is bare. These are to 

found under the wings, thighs, base of neck, 
and near the tail. These are intended to give 
mobility, and in the living bird are always 
cavities. So care must be taken that these 
cavities be not stuffed out with cotton. 

Sew up the opening with fine cotton, taking 
care to pass the needle over and under the edges 
alternately, and to begin from the breast. There 
is no harm if the edges overlap each other a 
little, as the contraction of the skin will draw 
everything into its proper place. Take care not 
to include a single feather-fibre in the stitch. 
This stitch is shown in Fig. 4, the dots showing 
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the course of the thread under the skin. 

Here, then, is the futuro bird, and anything 
more ludicrous can hardly be imagined. " It is 
not even ‘‘similis volucri,” and that it should 
ever become ‘‘ vera volucris” seems impossible 
even to the wildest dreams of imagination. 

The effect is simply disheartening, and there 
seems to be but one redeeming point. Both 
skin and feathers are now absolutely proof 
against the chief foes of a museum. eo skin 
may be left for years in a box full of moths, 
museum beetles, and mites, and not one of them 
will touch it. It may be left in a damp place, 
and not a particle of mould can form on it, so 
great is the protective power of the sublimate. 

I may here mention that if a few drops of the 
solution be put into paste there need be no fear 
that the puste will ever turn sour. It may be 
left until it dries into a hard mass, but it will 
remain sweet to the last. It has a similar effect 
on glue, and if the feathers and furs with which 
ladies adorn themselves be treated with it, their 
owners need never fear the ravages of the 
moth. 

The next step is to put in the eyes. 

You will find that the cotton-wool is bulging 
through both orbits. With the end of the 
largest knitting-needle push the cotton back, 
and make a cavity in which the eye can rest. 
Then put in the eye through the mouth, and 
when it is properly arranged in its cavity it will 
need no more attention, as the skin will keep 
it in its place. 

It will be as well to moisten the orbit of the 
eye, the shanks, and the fect with a mixture of 
turpentine and olive oil. This will prevent 
them from drying too rapidly, and will give 
time for the operator to work leisurely on them. 
Now look for the patches of bare skin and press 
them well down with your blunt edge, so as to 
imitate the natural cavities which they formed 
when the bird was alive. 

(To be centinuéd.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A HANGING CABINET, WITH WORKING DRAWINGS. 


By Frep Miter, 
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B have led our readers step by step through 
some of the mysteries of what might 

termed the higher branches of carpentering, and 

we shall close the present series of articles with 


a design for a hanging cabinet, and with a few 
Particulars as to how to set about making it. 

‘hese hints taken in gon anstion with what we 
have previously said will, we think, clear the 
way of many difficulties, and we hope that we 
shall some day have the pleasure of secing some 
of these cabinets hanging on the walls of the 
rooms of those of our readers who attempt the 
present work. 

We shall first give a short description of the 
cuts, as it is essential that a clear idea shall be 
obtained of what is before our readers before 
they commence actual work. Fig. 1 is a front 
view of the cabinet drawn to a two-inch scale, 
the width of the cabinet being thus 3ft. ; ex- 
treme height, 2ft. 9in. ; depth, 1ft. 11 are 
the ends (seen better in Fig. 2); 2, the top; 3, 
the bottom of the recesses (5) and centre cup- 
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Fig. |. 


board ; 44, the sides of cupboard; 55, the 
back ; 6, continuation of back supporting shelf 
(8); 7, stiles of cupboard door; 9, shelves in 
recesses ; 10, panel of door; 13 and 14, kind of 
narrow stiles to take away the bareness of the 
panel (10), but which can be omitted if pre- 
ferred ; 11 is the cornice, which is made sepa- 
rately, and put on after the cabinet is put 
together. 

‘ig. 2 shows one end of the cabinet, with the 
lower part shaped instead of coming square down 
to the bottom, and with a pierced or fret-cut 
ornament as a finish. The dotted lines show 
where the shelf, top, and bottom of the cabinet 
would be if the end were removed. 

Fig. 3 is a section of the end of cabinet, 
showing how the top and bottom’fare fastencd 
into ends. 

Fig. 4 is a section of shelf (8), with one of the ! 
supports (12), which are glued beneath the shelf 
at various distances, as seenin Fig 1. The rest 
of the cuts will be described in due course. 


Bearing in mind what has been said in form 
articles, first analyse the work to find out t 
main points, the principal structural divisiot 
and these we shall find to be—first, the en 
(11) ; next the top (2) ; and then the bottom (! 
Get all these out of inch stuff for the sake 
strength, as the whole of the weight is throv 
on these In getting out he © 
measure the extreme length (2ft. 7ix st: 
off the angle indicated by the dotted ive ‘+ 
2). Cut out the shaped part (6, fx. -' 
brown paper, and, having marked the >" 
on each end, cut ont the shape with « fr 
or if you have a friend who has a fr 
machine get him todo it for you. Now 
the top (2) and bottom (3), bearin, 1. 
that it should be 2ft. 1lin. inetead of ° 
the extra inch pllowing for the pice 
laps over the ends (see Fig. 5a), whic 
asection of the top (2) andend (5) ; Fic 
ing the joint as seen from top, where: | - 
noticed that-a space of about an inch is © +-*! 
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1 
tween the outside and the beginning of the | tongued, as in 4, Fig. 6, and a corresponding | 
int, so that when seen from the front the joint | groove made in the ends with a grooving plane 
not visible. These are the niceties of cabinet- | or plough. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


The inner division (4 4) forming the sides of 


taking, amd evince care and thought on the 
the cupboard should now be got out and tongued 


fat of the workmen., The bottom can be 


(4, Fig. 6), with grooves made in top and bot- 
tom to receive them. This tongueing and groov- 
ing we had better perhaps dwell upon a little 
more fully. In grooving a piece of wood you 
really want a plane known as a plough. These 
plonghs have projecting blades of various widths 
(half-inch is a good size), and you use them by’ 
fastening a strip of wood parallel to the plece to 


Fig. 5a. 


be grooved, and sufficiently distant to allow for 
width of plane, so that the blade is brought just 
over the future groove. Should you be minus 
a plough or grooving-plane you must mark two 
lines parallel to each other, the width of the 
groove, with a sharp chisel, using a straight- 
edge to guide your knife, and then take out 
with a chisel the wood between the cut lines, 
This, of course, is clumsy, and is a work of time 
and trouble. In tongueing a piece of wood set 
your cutting-gauge the depth of the tongue, and 
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Fig. 4 


run the gauge along the edges on both sides of 
the wood until you have penetrated some eighth 
or quarter of an inch into the stuff. Remove 
the portion not required with a chisel, and then 
if not quite deep enough run your gauge alonga 
second time, and finish with the rebate plane. 
A drawing-board is an instance of tongueing 
and grooving; the boards being tongued to fit 
| in the two ends which are grooved. 

; We will now assume that your ends, top, 
bottom, and inner divisions are.all ready. Glue 
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them together, betting the inner divisions in 
first, and the ends last, and then leave them to 
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Ary. See that your glue is strong and boiling | the other two after they have been fixed. This 


hot, and don’t lose any time in putting your 
work together after it is glued, for should the 


pattern, shown larger in Fig. 12, must be done 
with a fine fret-saw, as must also be the pattern 


gino chill before the parts come together the on the shaped portions of the ends (Fig. 2). 


joints are weakened. It is as well to warm the 


The framework of the door should be made 


Joints before glueing and to work near a fire if | out of half-inch staff, and can be rebated to 


Fig. 2. 


possible. When your work is glued and put 
together, on no account allow it to be moved for 
some twenty-four hours. 

The back is the next consideration, and this 
had better be got out in three pieces, letting the 
grain of the wood run from left to right. 
‘Arrange it so that the first join comes where tho 
two shelves (9 9) are placed, and the lower join 
where the bottom (3) comes, the joins by this 
arrangement not showing from the front. The 
back will do out of half-inch wood. Shoot the 
edges carefully, and glue them together so as to 
form one whole To make a neat job the 


Fig. 8 


back ought to be let into the ends so that the 
edges of the back are not seen from the outside. 
As the back is only half there will be no occasion 
to cut away any portion of it as we did with the 
top (Fig. 5a), but only take out a rebate from the 
ends (1, Fig. 5a). Glue and screw the back into 
the two ends (11), and also screw it into the 
two divisions (4 4), top (2), and bottom (3), asit 
will add greatly to the strength and solidity of 
the cabinet, the back binding the whole struc- 
ture together. We havo indicated a fret pattern 
along the bottom just below the shelf (8, Fig. 1), 
and this should be cut out before the three parts 


receive the panel, or a narrow beading can be 
urchased, say about half an inch wide, and 
fastened with brads to the edges of s.iles. This 
is shown in Fig. 7, 7 being a stile which is re- 
bated to take panel (10), and has the bead (15) 
put on afterwards. The inner framework (13 
and 14, Fig. 1) should be made after the door is 
finished, and consists of an oblong frame (14), 
fastened to the stiles by the four pieces (13). 
Fig. 8 shows a section of this without any beads, 
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Fig. 12. 


but with the edges canted. Fig. 9 shows how 
the beads would be placed, and Fig. 10 is a 
section of stile (7), inner framing (13), and panel 
(10). The door must be hinged on to the side 


(4), the hinges being sunk flush with the wood. 
A lock might be let into the left-hand stilo with 
the bolt shooting into the side (4). 

The shelves (9) are rested upon projecting ledges 
screwed on to the ends and sides, so that the 
shelves can be removed at an’ 
shelf (8) can be made of 


time. The lower 
-inch wood, and 
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«composing the back are glued together, or rather 
defore the lower portion is glued on to the upper 
<2), for there is no reason why you should not 


glue the two Upper portions and screw them j 
srosition, as the lower portion can be glued to 


should be let into the two ends, but it is un- 
necessary to do moro than screw the shelf 
through the back, glueing the four supports 
underneath afterwards, 

The turned nobs (Fig. 11) can be dovetailed 
into the ends after the cabinet is put together. 

The cornice is the only thing left to be made. 
You had better purchase a few feet of some gs0d 
wide moulding such as builders use, it being 
hardly worth while buying moulding planes, as 
you can purchase moulding so cheaply. The 
back (5) should be carried up above the top (2) 
to the height of the moulding, as of course you 
don’t want the moulding at the back. Fasten 
the moulding on to the top with blocks of wood 
(12, Fig. 8), glued or screwed on to moulding, 
and then on to the top. Let the part of the 
moulding that comes next to the top project 
slightly all round, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The cabinet should now be ready for staining 
(black would look well) and polishing, and we 
can only hope that our readers will bring their 
work to a successful issue. 


CURIOSITIES OF ELECTRICITY. 
By De. Antnur Strapiina. 


N the whole history of science, from the Da 
Ages down to the present time, there > 
been no record of any parallel to tho extr 
ordinary progress which electricity has made 
late years. 

1t is comparatively but a short time sir 
that people were marvelling at the telegrap 
and the newspapers used to write gushing 
about ‘‘compelling the lightning to bear 
messages,” and all that sort of thing. Ida 
say many boys who read this can remem 
what a sensation the electric light made wl: 
displayed on ‘the top of one of the buihi 
the Strand—they need not be very old boys 
have seen it there. Nobody would be very muc 
attracted by such a light anywhere now. 

‘There is scarcely a single art, manufactur 
or science into which electricity has not bei 
preset to do good service. Electric lightit 

as become a matter of course, both indoo 
and out; and, while it has been proposed | 
annihilate night in the city of Washinzion t 
setting up four huge electric “suns” on tl 
hill of the Capitol, so rendering apy other ill 
mination in the streets and honses as unnecessii 
asin the day time, a modified lamp of a fe 
“ candle-power ” has recently been devised fi 
small rooms, supplied by a little battery whi: 
might stand on the mantel-piece. Tennis 
plyed and photographs are taken by the ele 
trie light ; electric bells are as common as doo 
knockers ; electricity is proposed as a means | 
killing sheep and bullocks in the slaughte 
house and criminals on the scaffold, and is ux 
by the physician as a remedy for the preserv: 
tion of lite. 

On board some of our great men-of-war tt 
captain can sit in his cabin and not only see tt 
position of the helm, the speed of the ship, an 
the direction in which she is steering, but ca 
fire every gun she carries—all by electricit: 
Electricity springs the deadly mine on the fic] 
of battle, and animates a sixpenny toy sold i 
the Lowther Arcade. Even the railway engine: 
tram-cars, and screw-boats propelled by electr 
force which have been lately invented cause bt 
little surprise now, so habituated have we b 
come to the gigantic strides of this nineteent! 
century infant ! 

lam not going te preach a sermon upon i' 
however, as you may be expecting from thi 
terrific introduction ; nor am I going to bor 
you with a lecture on coils and currents an 
poles and induction, or any other technical de 
tails, But it occurs to me that a brief mentio 
of one or two of what may be termed the mino 
applications of electricity—one or two only ou 
of thousands—will perhaps interest you, @ 
illustrating how widely spread the influence ¢ 
the science has become, and_ how it penetrate 
into nearly all the affairs of life. To my mind 
the fact of telegraph and telephone wir: 
stretching for hundreds of miles across un 
cleared jungles and through virgin forests, a 
they do, is not half so strong,an evidence o 
the pitch to which it has arrived as its bein; 
adapted to a conjuring trick. 

At ene of the places of amusement in Pari 
some “sprites” carry wands which sparkle ou 
and fade again as required, flashing in time t 
the music. But a much prettier and mon 
elaborate arrangement has been brought on 
since, though I believe it has not yet been pre 
sented to the public. The performer—magician, 
fairy, or whatever he or she may be—wears ? 
fancy dress, which is embroidered all over with 
what look like large glass beads or imitation 
pearls, These are in reality tiny electric lamps. 
all connected with each other by wires covered 
with silk in the texture of the dress, and com- 
municating with two little iron plates in the 
heels of the fairy’s boots. Nothing remarkable. 
of course, is seen until these two iron discs come 
into contact with a certain spot—which 1s 
reached just at the appropriate mument—whea 
every bead bursts into dazzling light, and tie 
fairy becomes clothed with white living fire in 


an~instant! Then she steps away from 
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ommunication with the batterics below, and 
he beads are as suddenly dead again. 

Electric alarums for the detection of burglars 
uve long been in vogue in the shape of bells 
inl gongs, 80 arranged as to be sounded directly 
che fastening of a door or window is tampered 
with, and electric ‘‘booby-traps” have even 
teen tried, designed to give the thief a severe 
hock or take him prisoner—the result gene- 
ally being that the master of the house or the 
srvants get caught in the snare themselves haif 
3 dozen times, after which its use is Aiscon- 
tinued. 

The weak poixt in all these things has been 


that, from their costly and intricate nature, they 
could not conveniently be applied to every ac- 
cessible situation, and that the mechanism was 
always liable to be thrown out of order. The 
burglars would carefully avoid meddling with 
the shutters and doors to which these appliances 
wero known to be affixed, and would gain an 
entrance at some unprotected spot. Now, how- 
ever, somebody has patented an electric mat, 
which can be put down anywhere at night, and 
which sounds an alarm directly an intruder steps 
upon it. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Story not needing Words! 


RE four flat sticks—size or material does not 
matter, but fer an example let them be of deal 
—tighteen inches long, half an inch wide, and a 
quarter of an inch thick, and plane them up 
true and smooth. Atan inch from the end of 
each stick make a dot, and divide the sixteen 
inches between the dots into inches, half inches, 
fe, as if the sticke were meat ‘1g rules. 
Using the dots as centres, bore in each stick a 
Tund hole just large enough to hold a piece of 
or other tubing whose internal diameter is 
ofa pocket pencil. Into one end of each 


stick fit a section of the tube, opening the edge 
as in eyeleting to prevent the quarter-inch 
ring 60 made from slipping out. Take a pair of 
the sticks, and hinge them tegether at the ends 
which have not been so treated with a piece of 
the tube—it will be about a half of an inch 
deep—eyeleting as before. Hinge the other 
pair together in the same way. 

Now take a half-inch block of wood of any 
shape you please, but not more than two inches 
across; bevel it round its upper edge, and 
through its centre from the back drive an inch 


screw whose threaded part will just fit into the 
holes in the sticks. Screw it in till the head is 
flush with the bottom of the block. You now 
want a tracer or stile, for which take a similar 
screw, and eut off its head by filing the smooth 
part down to a gently tapering point. Slip the 
screw into the hinge of one of the couples, and 
keep it in its place by a leather washer above 
and below, making the distance between the 
under side of the wood and the point exactly 
that of the thickness of the block. 

Now get half a dozen half-inch round-headed 
dresser-hooks, and put the apparatus together 
in the way shown in the diagram, where B and 
Care the points at which your sticks are hinged. 
Slip one of the legs over the block F, and screw 
it down so that it will move freely but firmly 
with a leather washer. Place the leg (c p) under 
FB, and screw it into position from the upper 
surface with one of the dresser-hooks. Place 
the leg (c E) over A 8B, and screw that into place 
with another hook, also from above. The third 
hook is bencath the apparatus just close to B, 
the fourth beneath just close to A, and the fifth 
and sixth are used to screw the block on to the 
drawing-board, and are put in on the bevel, so 
that their heads will not project above the sur- 
face of the block. The tracer is screwed point 
downwards at c, the pencil is at a; and pencil- 
tracer, block, and hooks at A and B are all of 
equal length, so that the machine moves 
smoothly and evenly over the flat surface of 
your drawing-board. 

Now placo a map beneath the tracer, and a 
plain sheet of paper beneath the pencil. Hold 
the tracer with the right hand, the pencil with 
the left, and carefully guide the tracer over the 
outline of your map. Let the pencil move 
about as it pleases, and you will find that what- 
cver the tracer does the pencil will mimic. The 
pencil will gradually draw a copy of tho map, 
but it will move twice as fast as the tracer, and 
make its copy twice the size of the original. 
This is the result of the way we have at present 
arranged our pantagraph. ‘The principle is that 
the copy compared with the original is always 
in the same proportion as the distance from the 


block to the pencil bears to that from the block to 
thetracer. Here the distance in a straight line 
from ¥F to A is double that from F to c, hence 
the copy is double the size. The position of 
the tracer between the pencil and the block 
depends on the points in the sticks at which 
they are screwed together, and these you can 
vary to suit any scale you desire, remembering 
always that your figuro (c G B H) must have its 
opposite sides equal-—that is to say, o H must 
always equal Go 3, and cG must always equal 
BH. 

To enlarge your map, the distance from F to 
c must be less than from F to a; to reduce your 
map the distance must somehow be greater. 
Hence you have only to transpose your pencil 
and tracer, putting the pencil at cand the tracer 
at A. To reverse the map, and keep it of the 
same sizo, put the block at c and the tracer at F. 
In short, by shifting about the pencil, block, and 
tracer in the different holes you will soon under- 
stand the curious properties of your new copy- 
ing-machine. One thing do not forget, and 
that is that when you shift your pencil the hook 
which is put close by to steady its pressure on 
the Faper should be moved with it. 

The pantagraph, or pantograph, was invented 
by Christopher Scheiner two hundred and cighty 
years ago; and, carefully made of brass, is in 
many forms now used in architects’ and other 
offices where much drawing and copying are done. 
If not made quite truly its lines ty bo shaky, 
but it will be found invaluable for the accurate 
placing of points, to which lines can be ulter- 
wards filled in. 

The pattern we have given is easy to make. 
The instrument may be of different dimensions 
and of different. materials. It may be fitted to- 
gether in a diiterent manner, but it must have 
its central figure with the opposite sides cqual. 

Our mathematical friends will soon be able to 
demonstrate the reason of its action, and it may 
be no little satisfaction to the bulk of our 
readers to find that there is some practical use 
in old Euclid afterall ! 
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Correspondence. 


READER OF THE “Boy's OWN PAPER.”—Tho pressure | 
of the air, of course. One of the best-known facts | 
in nature. Did you never see a pump! If not, 
read up the subject in some encyclopmdia. {t is 
almost inconceivable that any boy who can write | 
such a good letter can be ignorant of such a common | 
thing. 


R, Y.—1. There are 2,172 newspapers in the United 
Kingdom. Of these 13 are given away, 170 cost a 
halfpenny, 1,257 a penny, 76 three-halfpence, 269 two- 
pence, 6 twopence-halfpenny, 115 threepence, 6 three- 
pence-halfpenny, 53 fourpence, 16 fivepence, 107 six- 
pence, 4 sevenpence, 2 eightpence, 2 ninepence, 21 
one shilling, 2 one shilling and sixpence, and 2 two 
shillings. 2. It is not easy to say, but you may take 
it that 569 are avowedly Liberal in their politics, and | 
453 Conservative; the remaining 1,150 can be set | 
down as “Neutral.” 3. The “Illustrated London 
News” is much the oldest. It was established in 
1842. The “Graphic” came into existence in 9. 
‘The Boy's OWN PAPER was born in 1879, the “ G! 
Own Paper ” in 1380. 
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Ns, J. M. E. R., H. A. D. L., Brrvisn ENsIGN, etc., 
Read the article again. The reason for the | 
omission is clearly stated therein, Macleay’s work | 
was published at eighteen guineas, Logan and M 
Ian’s at twenty pounds. Both are out of print, so 
that you would probably have to give considerably 
more for them. 


J. I. Scorr.—The coolness of your reqnest is quite 
refreshing. We wonder what our contributors will 
say when they hear that “an admiring correspon- 
dent” is anxious to have some rejected 3: 
have been seut to us “by different persons,” that he 
can publish them gratuitously in his school maga- 


that | 


zine! We beg to decline, with thanks, of course. 
Why not write all the paper yourself? You are quite 
equal to it, we can assure you. 


ARABESQUE.—Alcohol is not a 
narcotic used in the manufac- 
ture of liquors ; it is the result 
of fermentation, and you can- 
not have fermentation with- 
out producing alcohol. 


YeEs,—Our correspondence is so 
vast that we cannot undertake 
to return packages. We have 
no recollection of the arrival 
of yours, but much regret its 
being overlooked. To keep a 
register of our letters would 
require a special staff of 
clerks. All letters are read, 
but nota tithe of them can or 
need be answered. 


NEMo.—1, You can get Ordnanre 
Maps through most high-class 
booksellers, or! direct from 
Stanford, Charing Cross, etc.. 
etc. ‘The office for the sale of 
such Government publications 
is in St. Martin's Place, Tra- 
falgar Square. 2. In the places 
mentioned the fishing is pre- 
served. 


1 make the holes for the wires best 
inted bradawl ; if you use a chisel- 
pointed one, place the edge crossway to the grain. 


P, CLARK.—Get a few books on the colony, and look | 


on them as part of your outfit. Better spend five 
shillings in discovering that you have made a mic. 
take in your choice than spend weeks in idleness 
when you reach your destination. In New South 
Wales ‘there is a quarterly report prepared by the 
Colonial Secretary, giving an account of the state of 
trade and industrial operations, and of the progress 
of the colony generally ; and copies of all such re- 
ports are regularly transmitted to the Agent-General 
in January, April, July, and @ctober of each year for 
his information ‘and giidance. This is the very 
thi! you want. Call at the New South Wales offices 
in Victoria Street. There is no difficulty in finding 
them—the brass plates could be seen half a mile off. 
See answer to EMIGRANT for further particulars. 
New South Wales gives assisted passages; Victoria 
does not now encourage emigration. South Aus- 
tralia gives Land Order Warrants to those who pay 
their own passages ; Queensland gives assisted pas- 
ages, but you cannot leave for Queensland in July, 
August, September, or October, as you would arrive 
in the hot season, 


His life is to be found in most of the ordinary 
phical dictionaries. Charles Phillips was born 
at Sligo in 1789. He was the leader of the Old Bailey 
Bar and a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. There are 
editions of his “Speeches,” “ Poem Life of Duke 
of Wellington,” “ Napoleon ru.,” “Capital Punish- 
ment,” etc., ete. His biography of Curran is his 
only book of value. Advertise in the ‘ Bookseller” 
or “* Publishers’ Circular.” 


Loo.—Captain Webb's articles are only to be had in 
our columns. They are not republished in a separate 
orm, 


P.—1, Somewhat obvious, A claptrap sen- 
is a sentence so made and uttered as to afford 
a trap for an approving clap. A claptrap speech is 
simply a trap for clapping without any regard to 
honesty or reason. 2. The population of the British 
empire is the largest of any on the globe, either past 
or present. 


H, 8. H, and Lxo.—There is a two-shilling book, pub- 
lished by Sampson Low and Co., which’ would just 
suit you. It is the “ Nottingham Style of Float- 
Fishing,” by the “Trent Otter.” Fish for barbel on 
the bottom, for roach an inch from the bottom, for 
dace six inches from the bottom, for perch a foot 
from the bottom, This will do as a general rule, but 
“the best fisherman is he who knoweth how to 
modify his bait and depth to suit the circum- 
stances.” 


AN OLD SURSCRIBER.—1. See back ; in our entnmolo- 
gical articles. 2 It is the exact contrary of the fact 
that “the majority of the men rowing in the two 
University crews suffer from heart disease conse- 
quent from over-exertion and training.” It is not 
true, and it never was true, 


MATIS.—The dulness of the surface is the “ cloud.” 
It frequently happens with amateurs, Give it an- 
other coat, and finish with naphtha. But even ther 
you may get the “cloud” if you have not quite got 
the right touch. 

Lronrpus.—Model Yacht Clubs race with twenty-four 
and thirty-inch models ; but sometimes the measure- 
ment is taken over all, sometimes along the water- 
line. 


————+-e-¢—__—_ 


To Chess Correspondents. 


D. M.—The K cannot give checkmate, neither can 

he give check, for by so doing he would himself 

expose to check. 

H. B, (Crediton) —Your problem contains several 
pretty mates, and will be published if possible. 

A. R. (Exeter.)—Your solutions to Nos. 63 and 69 are 
incorrect, because you do not give Black’s best 

defences. 


Digit 


G. 8, (Jarrow-on-Tyne.) — Your problem is not suffi- 


ciently artistic for publication, 


J. Dy.—In No. 70 you do not give 1,0 a6, and inNo.n 


you omit 2, K o6. 


V. G.—The shortest way of recording posllions is that 
Glasgow ; but as 


lately published by D. Forsyth, of 

it is not suitable for recording the moves, we 

still employ the international notation, Str 

begins with the first square in the Rey Shea is 

the square a8, and successively ment a 

pieces in that row, and the vacant squares by - 

bers, then he does the same for the next 

is, the eight squares from a7 to h7, and so om, By 
employing small letters the 

black pieces, the above’ 


20p3N No. 74 would be 

ik} the table on the left., 

pkiN1i numbers might be 01 : 
PoiMa 8 20p3N,1K,3pk1 

106 M,10, 5 P—A 

5P2 blem, which we shall soon 

8 


on a et reads thus :—1 
8,2Pk, INSLSM Spe 


P. pE D. (Litge).—One of your five yblems wil 
probably be published. a 
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Price One Penny. 
{ALL RIGHTS RESREVED.) 


THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


AUL BLAKE, 
Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 
(Ss LAST CHANCE. 


ELD made his way upstairs before the 
F others and went to Grant's bedside. 
He had just lain down, glad enough to 

find himself safely in bed. 
He was bruised all over, 
and one of his ankles had 
received a nasty twist, but 
fortunately nothing was 
broken. 


“*) thought you might be awake,’ whispered Messiter.” 
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“T’ve just heard you’ve been damaged 
in a row with some roughs,” said Field as 
he entered; ‘‘ I hope it’s nothing serious.” 

“‘Qh, no, thanks, only bruises, but quite 
enough of them.” 

“‘Were they Rotherham men or vil- 

ers P”? 

“I don’t know, ’twas dark.”—‘ Hap- 
pily,” he thought, ‘‘ Field ‘doesn’t know 
where I was.” 

“I must hearall about it some time,” said 
Field; ‘‘ but you must get to sleep now. 
Good night; hope you'll be all right in the 
morning.” 

“Thanks; I hope so. Good night!” re- 
turned Grant, but without much hope of 
it. He had rubbed arnica over his bruises, 
but knew that it would take more than a 
night to make him all right. He felt too 
dizzy to think; he was oniy conscious that 
he was now embarked on a sea of decep- 
tion, and that he would wreck himself un- 
less he held his tongue. So ke did not 
talk to the other occupants of the room, 
who, indeed, undressed quietly, so as not 
to disturb him. He. fell usleep about 
twelve o'clock, and had a restless night, 
waking finally at five, feeling very tired, 
but with the dizziness quite gone. 

No other boy was awake, so he was able 
quietly to recall the: events of the past 
evening. First and foremost came the 
painful recollection that he owed old Flint 
two pounds, for the sovereign which he 
had staked had to be placed on the table, 
and consequently was lost in the melée. 
Where was he to get this money? That 
did not seem quite clear. He did not like 
to borrow of Field, who probably would 
not be able to lend him the full amount, 
and wherever he obtained it he must pay 
it back in reasonable time. In the end 
it would come to a course which he might 
as well pursue at the beginning, namely, 
write to his brother for the money. It was 
@ great nuisance, and he must partly ex- 
plain matters, but it must be done. 

As he was busily engaged thinking over 
his situation, the door gently opened, and 
Messiter and Drake glided in. 

“rT thought you might be awake,” whis- 
pered Messiter; ‘‘ these fellows won’t stir 
till the bell rings, so we can have a quiet 
chat, Will you be able to get up? Do if 
you can.” 

“Yes, I think I can manage it.” 

‘That's right; the Doctor may not in- 
quire about it if you aren’t reported ‘ill. 
We must just settle some story about how 
you got hurt.” 

“Do you think he'll guess the trath 
when he hears about the row in the 
tent?” 

“‘He isn’t very likely to hear of it. No 
one saw us there, jon’t get into your 
head we're going to be found out, because 
there's no fear of that.” 

They talked in whispers a few minutes 
more, and arranged a story in case of in- 
quiry which should explain everything, 

ut leave everything vague. Then Mes- 
siter remarked in a cursory sort of way, 
“I had very bad luck after you left our 
table.” 

“*T did rather better,” said Drake; ‘but 
I only made five bob altogether. That's 
not worth much.” 

“‘ Thad to borrow of old Flint,” pursued 
Messiter, ‘‘and he wants it back in a week. 
Pm rather in a hole about it. De you 
think you can lend me a couple of pounds 
or so for a few days?” 

“IP” asked Grant. ‘Why, I owe 
Flint two pounds myself, and shall have 
to write home for it.” 


“I wish you'd ask for a pound or two 
more whilst you are about it,” said Mes- 
siter. ‘‘I can’t get anything from my 
governor ; he's aa etal Mid screw.” 

“Tl see what I can do,” replied Grant, 
who thought the request a pretty cool one, 
even when he recollected that Messiter had 
once helped him out of 4 hole by the loan 
of ten shillings. ‘‘Couldh’t you get Fliut 
to take your dog instead of the money?” 
he suggested. 

“T don’t expect he will; he finds it 
cheaper to let me pay for his keep. I'll 
try, though.” 

“We'd better be hooking,” remarked 
Drake; ‘‘that kid looks as if he were 
going to wake up.” 

So the visitors slipped out as quietly as 
they came, leavitig Grant by no means 
more comfortable for their visit. One 
thing he was glad of—Messiter was consi- 
derate enough not to allude to his stupid 
conduct in attacking the marker. He had 
used some strong language about it as 
they walked home the previous night, but 
now he seemed to have forgotten it. 
There was no doubt that Grant had be- 
haved in 8 very foolish way, and that he 
was reaping the fruits of it; if he had 
been cool and determined he might have 
frightened the unscrupulous Carter into 
returning him the money he had lost. As 
it was, every one would blame him for 
having caused the row, and there was moro 
chance of its reaching the Doctor’s cars. 
His chief consolation was that it was 
every one’s interest to hush the whole 
business up. 

‘When the bell rang he managed to get 
out of bed and dress himself, though his 
foot was still painful. Those who shared 
his room inquired how he was, but he gave 
very Sngracious replies. They all wanted 
to have details of the struggle, but could 
get no information out of Grant, who was 
careful not to commit himself to anything. 
However, it looked very much as if he 
would have to give particulars of some 
sort, for after morning school the Doctor 
sent for the trio who had arrived so late. 

Already those who had overstepped the 
quarter of an hour’s grace had been visited 
with the Doctor’s displeasure, Stimpson 
and Burt amongst the rest. They volun- 
teered no excuse except that they did not 
know the time, an explanation which was 
not accepted in good part, so a hundred 
lines each was allotted them, and they felt 
they were martyrs. The whole school 
seemed to feel that the regatta day had 
not been a success ; the rebels were an- 
noyed that, after all, the monitors had 
rather the best of it; the monitors that 
they had been pitted against the school. 
But certainly none so much regretted the 
whole business as Grant and Field. 

The former explained to the Doctor how 
he was hurt. Four or five big young fel- 
| lows, apparently from Rotherham (this 
was @ great point), had attacked them as 
they were peaceably walking along the 
bank, and in the scuffle he had been 
thrown down and his ankle twisted. No 
one was near, they had not recognised the 
assailants, and—that was all. 

The Doctor seemed dissatisfied, but dis- 
missed them—indeed, it was hard to see 
what else he could do. Drake and Messi- 
ter were jubilant, but Grant never felt so 
miserable in his life. He'had-been telling 
a lie for the first time; 2 few months ago 
} he could not have done it whatever the 
consequences might have been. But the 
affair of the broken glass had taught him 
to deceive, and it was but a step from act- 


ing @ lie to telling one. He salved hs 
conscience by saying to himeelf that b> 
must hold his tongue now, because othes 
were involved in it besides himself; bu, 
in spite of his endeavours, his consciex: 
would not be so easily satisfied: Ast 
walked down the schoolroom he heari : 
small boy calling out, ‘* Monitors are to ¢: 
to the Doctor at once!” and he congrat:- 
lated himself on the fact that no monitc: 
had the chance of reporting him. 

‘*Have you been to the Boctor?” asked 
Field of him as he passed. 

“Yes; I’ve just come away.” 

“‘ What did you tell him ? ” 

“What should I?” returned Grat. 
“T couldn’t tell him more than I told sco 
last night, I suppose.” 

Field passed on, leaving Grant mow 
unhappy than ever. If he could only har 
had the courage to tell his old chum every- 
thing! But it was too late. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—FIELD RESIGNS. 


THE monitors filed slowly into the Dx- 
tor’s presence, each one wishing hime! 
miles away. They had not spoken to hin 
since he had reproved them on the previo: 
evening; they knew that he was any x 
the laxity shown in coming back, and thi 
he now expected to have a report of mix 
eanours. 

“I have considerable cause for disple- 
sure,” began Dr. Pocock, as the boy 
stood before him. ‘‘I hear from peop 
in the village that there were several «- 
counters between the boys and the village 
during the afternoon, and that there ws 
@ serious disturbance at one, point of the 
path, which ended in several boys being 
thrown into the river. How is it that yor 
did not report this to me last night?” 

No one answered till the Doctor e- 
claimed sharply, ‘‘ You, Westbury.” 

‘The disturbance you speak of was be 
tween us and the school, sir, and. it w# 
two of our boys who were thrown in 
the river. We thought it better to custaa 
our authority without appeal to you ules 
as a last resource.” 

‘* What caused the collision between yx 
and the school P” 

Westbury did not reply, so Caterbsc 
put in a word. 

“Some of the lower school were chafing 
some village boys, sir, and we thought i 
ought to be stopped before it becem 
serious.” 

‘‘ Who were thrown into the water!” 

“Drake and Budd, I believe, sir.” 

‘‘ They are not in the lower school.” 

There was silence. The Doctor looka 
keenly around and then said, ‘‘ Has vy 
one anything to rtp? 

On this invitation Bannister reported 
the loosening of the tent ropes, but ths: 
was the only reply. 

“You may go,” said the Dota. 
‘As it is impossible to maintain evens 
semblance of order on regatta day withot 
the co-operation of the monitors, and 35 
the monitors evidently mean to refuse = 
their assistance, it is probable that nex: 
year I'shall have school as usnal and fo~ 
bid any one to leave the ground during th’ 
evening.” : 

He turned away angrily, and the mow- 
tors left the room. Field went with thea 
as far as the door, but then returned. 

‘Can you spare me a minute, sir?" 

Dr. Pocock looked round  quicklr. 
“Well, what is it? By the way, yoo. 


” 


were the last to come in last night ; did yo 
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see anything of this attack on Grant and 
the other two by the Rotherham roughs?” 
‘© No, sir.” 
«© Where were you at that time?” 
«Not far from the boathouse.” 
“Hum! well, have you anything to re- 
pow which you wish the others not to 
ear?” 
I wish to resign my moni- 


““Wish to resign your—why what’s the 
meaning of this?” 

“*T find that I can’t fulfil its duties, sir.” 

“‘ But it’s unheard of, it’s abexrd. You 
must not look upon a mon*.ship as a 
thing you may take up or lay down at 
will; I appointed ‘you deliberately, and 
you inust fulfil your duties to the t of 
your ability.” 

«*T’m very sorry, sir, but I must re- 
sign.” 

**Do you mean to persist in the face of 
my express wish ?” 

Field bowed but was silent. 

“*Very well, sir, I accept your resigna- 
tion, but understand it is with deep dis- 

leasure.” 

“Tm very sorry indeed, sir, to incur 
your displeasure.” 

‘The Doctor stood silent for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Listen, my boy,” he said, kindly ; 
‘¢ I don’t want to be hard on you. I dare 
3ay my annoyance at this whole regatta 
business makes me more severe than usual. 
Tell me why you wish to resign? What 
has happened to maka you suddenly come 
to this determination ?” 

<*T am afraid I can’t tell you, sir.” 

‘The Doctor drew back, and his face re- 
sumed its stern expression. 

“< Very well, sir, resign your monitorship 
if you wish; but you must not expect to 
anjoy special privileges and escape your 
juties. You will give up your study, and 
C will try and find some one in your place 
who will not disregard my wishes in so 
barefaced a manner. You may go.” 

Field obeyed. As the Doctor well knew, 
10 deprivation was so hard to bear as the 
.oss of hig private room, the den to which 
ne could retreat when he wanted to be 
quiet; in which he had spent so man: 
nappy hours with his friends, and whic! 
aad often echoed with the sound of hearty 
laughter. He could scarcely imagine life 
at Watbury endurable if his only place for 
study were the noisy schoolroom. e fact 
of his disgrace would render him only the 
more anxious to escape from the herd of 
youngsters, and now he would have no- 
where to retreat. And he was bearing all 
shie to screen a friend, a friend who had 
shown himself unworthy of the sacrifice. 

But, boys, has it ever struck you that 
she very merit of self-sacrifice is that it is 
on account of some one who does not de- 
serve it? You do a friend a kind action at 
some inconvenience to yourself, and you 
shink you have done a good deed. So you 
aave, aright manly and good deed. But 
suppose you had done it for an enemy, 


would not that be more worthy of praise? | 


D£ whom did Christ say, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them !”’ ? of His friends or enemies ? 

So Field was not without consolation in 
nis wretchedness. Grant was. 

However, things were not so dark ss 
they seemed. As the ex-monitor strolled 
jisconsolately across the cricket-field, to 
seek a quiet corner till dinner-time, he felt 
Caterham’s arm slip through his, 

«« What's the row, old man? Has the 
Doctor been taking it out of you?” 

«« T’ve resigned my monitorship, and he’s 
awfully wild. He’s taken my room away.” 


Caterham gave along whistle. “Never!” 
he cried, ‘‘ that is lines. Never mind, 
I’ve a den all to myself, and I always 
find it brutally lonely. I get the blues 
every evening unless I have some one in. I 
wish you’d share it with me. The fact is, 
I'm so precious hard-up for furniture that 
you'll be a perfect windfall to me if you'll 
bring some of your things in with you. So 
that’s all right; let’s go up and move 
them in.” 

Field tried to thank him, but Caterham 
wouldn’t hear it, though he knew very 
well that he was doing a great kindness, 
and knew that Field was aware how great 
a one. They turned towards the house, 
when Field stopped and said, ‘Wait a 
moment; the Doctor means to make it 
rough for me; he won’t let me share your 
room.” 

““Won’t he? Let’s wait, at any rate, till 
he says so. He won’t know of it except 
by accident, and if he says anything to 
me about it, I shall talk to him like a 
father. I’m leaving at Christmas, and 
don’t care much what he says to me now.” 

So after all Field was not a homeless 
wanderer. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—IN THE DOCTOR'S STUDY. 
THE regatta and races were over, and 
truth to tell there were a good many who 
were very glad of it. First and fore- 
most the monitors were relieved to know 
that for the present there would probably 
occur nothing to bring them into conflict 
with the school again for some time to 
come. Then many of the boys had in- 
dulged in betting to a much greater extent 
than their limited means allowed, and they 
were not sorry to have the temptation re- 
moved. But perhaps Dr. Pocock was the 
one to rejoice most that the whole affair 
was amongst things of the past. 

It had not escaped his notice that during 
the last two or three years a spirit of 
gambling had been rapidly gaining 
strength at Watbury. He had hoped that 
it was only one of those passing attacks 
which visit every school periodically, and 
which would die out of itself. His in- 
fluence would of course be brought to bear 
against it, yet it was difficult for him to 

e cognisance of overt actions, and natu- 
rally the boys managed their betting pri- 
vately. But during the pet regatta he 
had mixed with the crowd more than he 
usually did, and had kept his eyes and ears 
open, fearing mischief of various kinds was 
afloat. As he stood on the bank during 
the Bellhouse Races he could not help 
hearing various allusions to‘ betting 
amongst the boys around him, some of 
them in the excitement of the moment 
calling out their offers in his very presence. 
He did not say anything at the time; but 
they were mistaken who thought that he 

taken no notice of the matter. 

A couple of days after the regatta the 
monitors were summoned to the Doctor's 
study. Things had quieted down by this 
time, and the monitors felt no little asto- 
nishment at the summons. They had hoped 
¥0 be spared any further interviews for that 

alf. 

“More regatta rows, I suppose,” mut- 
tered Caterham, as he walked along. ‘‘If 
ever I have anything more to do with 
those” . . . . (muttering prolonged 
sotto voce.) 

“TI almost wish I were Field,” said 
Westbury, ‘‘and well out of the whole 
business. Being a monitor is a game 
hardly worth the candle.” 


The Doctor received them not unkindly. 
He was seated in his urm-chair; the boys 
stood around, feeling more uncomfortab! 
than usual. : 

“I’m sorry,” began the Doctor, “ to have 
to send for you again.” (‘‘ Not half so 
sorry a8 we are,” ssid Caterham to him- 
self.) ‘‘The matter I wish to speak about 
is, however, one that I cannot deal with 
myself, at least directly. I have to ask 
your assistance. What is the cause of this 
betting which has lately become so pre- 
valent ?” 

There was no reply: Questions addressed 
to a number of persons are practically ad- 
dressed to no one. 

“You, Bannister,” said the Doctor. 

“I think the Bellhouse has a good deal 
to do with it, sir,” was the reply, 

‘*Ts it not possible to have a race with- 
out betting on it?” asked the Doctor. 
“The younger boys would not do so if the 
elder ones did not set them the example. 
Do any of you ever make bets at the Bell- 
house ?”” 

“T’'m afraid we all do, sir, to a certain 
extent.” 

“Do you mean that every one in the . 
school does? ” 

‘All except Field, sir, and Caterham 
this year, and perhaps a dozen or two 
more.” 

The Doctor looked very grave. ‘I knew 
it must be a common practice,” he said, 
‘but I had no idea it had grown to such 


an extent. Can you not see what a ter- 
rible influence it must have on the 
school ? ” 


They were silent for a moment, then 
Caterham ke. ‘‘I’m afraid we have 
never thought much about it, sir. We 
haven't seen any harm in putting a few 
shillings on any race, it makes it more ex- 
citing.” 

is fe is excitement dearly bought. I do 
you all the credit of supposing that you 
uever bet more than you can afford—you 
are old enough to have some amount of 
self-restraint—but can you suppose that 
when some lower school boy hears you 
betting half-a-crown he does not want to 
do the eame? He won't look upon it as a 
trifle if he loses, and if he wins the in- 
fluence on his character will be almost 
worse, for it will breed the desire of win- 
ning more in the same easy way. Look at 
it from whatever point of view you like. 
Take the outside world generally, even that 
portion which makes no pretence to govern 
itself on high and Christian principles. Is 
it not enough, even amongst them, to say 
that a man is a gambler to stamp him as a 
dangerous companion? And of whom are 
we most likely to make gamblers? Surely 
of those who from their boyhood have 
been accustomed to look upon every sport 
as a means of acquiring money from those 
who are a little less ignorant of it than 
they are. The spirit of gambling is that 
of avarice and hness.”” 

The Doctor paused, and not a boy spoke. 
They did not care to look at him, but 
stood uneasily, with their eyes turned care- 
fully away. 

“Do any of you wish to say anything ?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“TI think some of us have partly felt 
before what you said, sir,” Westbury an- 
swered, ‘‘ but we didn’t quite see what we 
could do. A boy has a right to lose his 
money if he likes, or throw it away, even. 
At least, that’s how it struck me, sir, 
though I sce now that we’ve been making 
a mistake.” y 

“Tm glad-you do, for it is a matter in 
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which you have more power than I. Su; -| «We shall be very glad to, sir,” said 


pose I were to make an absolute rule 


| Bannister. 


“For myself, and I think for 


against betting, you know very well that | the others here, I can say that I'll give up 


there are a dozen ways of evading it. 


that we must combat it. I’m afraid the 
influence of some of the bigger boys who 


It ; betting, and do what I can to stop it.” 
must be by creating a feeling against it | 


There was @ murmur of assent, which 
satisfied Dr. Pocock. 
“T am much obliged to you, boys,” he 


ought to know better will be against you, | said, with evident carnestness. ‘‘As you 


but I shall take occasion, 
you to do your best.” 


perhaps, to see a | know, I had not been altogether satistied 
few of them. At any rate, I shall look to | 


with you lately; you huve entirely re- 


| the attitude you have taken in this impor- 
tant question. You may go.” 

They departed slowly, feeling more 
satisfied with the interview than they had 
expected. The Doctor remained in his 
chair, thinking over one remark that had 
been made. 

“It's very odd,” he said to bimself, 
‘that Field was the only monitor that 
discountenanced betting. I wish he had 


instated yourselves in my good opinion by | not resigned.” 


{Tu be continued.) 
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CHAPTER 1¥.—OUR ADVENTURES IN THE CAVE, 


I" amazement at the sudden disappear- 
ance of the chase, I stood on the fore- 
castle gazing out ahead. 

Not a vestige of her was to be seen. 
Could it be possible that in the few mo- 
ments, while the smoke of the guns ob- 
scured our view, she had been completely 
swallowed up by that angry line of 
breakers which now—so closcly had we 
followed in the schooner’s wake—tossed up 
its waves almost under our bows! 

Too closely indeed had we followed ; and 
& quick, sudden motion, as the sbip rose 
on the outer ridge of the surf, showed how 
imminent was the danger. 

“Ready about! Put the helm down!” 
sonnded the captain’s voice, sharp and 

juick. 

Well did the good ship answer tho first 
touch of her helm, and come up to the 
wind. But there she hung, her sails shak- 
ing in the light breeze. 

Then ensued a terrible moment of sus- 
pense. Would she go round all right, or 
would she again fall off with her bows 
inshore? If the latter, no power on earth 
could save her from those cruel breakers— 
our fate was sealcd. 

Advancing towards us in its onward 
course to the shore, while the ship thus 
trembled in the balance betwixt life and 
death, there rushed a huge wave. With 
fearful expectation I watched this roller. 
It curled and broke. But gallantly the 
little vessel did her duty. Gathering way 
again, she answered the helm, and meeting 
the full force of the shock bows on, rode 
triumphantly over a mass of water which, 
if it bad struck her on the broadside, 
would have forced her, a helpless log, into 
the midst of the breakers. 

A marvellous escape, indeed! and most 


thankful did we fecl when well clear of the | 


surf. 

Nevertheless, it was a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of things. It was not at all 
pleasant to reflect that the crew of the 


b_. 


schooncr had in some way or other managed 
to slip through our fingers, whether by a 
skilful manceuvre, or—which really seemed, 
now we came to think of it, very unlikely 
—by rushing to their own destruction. 

One thing was clear—nothing could be 
done before daylight. And considering 
that neither the captain nor myself had en- 
joyed one wink of slecp the preceding night, 
we were not at all sorry for the respite. 

The marks of the land had been care- 
fully observed, and we 
the exact spot where the schooner had 
been lost sight of. If she had been over- 
whelmed in the breakers, daylight would 
soon disclose the fact. Either her hull 
would be visible, thrown up on tbe sand, 
or else, if broken up by the force of the 
waves (which was most unlikely), masts, 
spars, sails, and other picces of wreckage 
would be floating about. 

But as our glasses swept both surf and 
beach when daylight came, not a sign of 
the vessel in any form could be scen. 

One conclusion, and only one, was to be 
drawn. The pirate had outmanceuvred us. 


was a marvel! In some way or other, 
though, he must be followed up; and the 
first thing to do was to examine the shore 
far more carefully and minutely than could 
be done from the ship. 

There happened to be # whale-boat on 
board, just the thing for surf work. both 
ends being alike; and really the surf was 
nothing so very serious for a well-managed 
boat, al though dangerous enough for any 
sailing vessel that might get within its in- 
fluence. 

All this I was carefully enga; that 
morning in instilling into Captain Weldon’s 
mind; and at last I succeeded. 

“Well, you may have the whaler, and if 
you can effect a landing, do so. But be 
careful,” 

I believe I was happy as any midship- 


man could be, on stepping into the boat. 


retty well knew | 


How he had contrived to slip off like this | 


It was a real adventure on which we were 
starting. One very unhappy midshipman I 
saw, however, hanging over the side with 
a dolorous look on his expressive features. 

“* What is the matter, Garth—shall I ask 
the captain to let you come ?”” 

“Oh, I wish you would!” said the 
youngster, fervently. 

I liked the idea of having the cheery 
young fellow with me in cuse we should 
have to land; and after eome hesitation 
Captain Weldon consented, following it 
up with a caution. 

“Take care of him, and don’t let him 
get into mischief.” 

Very sedately, while the commander's 
| eye was upon him, did Master Garth take 
his place in the boat by my side; but 
there was no suppressing the delight that 
beamed in his features at the anticipsted 
fun and adventure. 

‘Half a bag of biscuits and some water 
barricoes were stowed away as a precau- 
tion against accidents. The boat's crew 
of course had their cutlasses, and the two 
officers their swords—she did not want to 
be lumbered up with any more arms. 
Just _as we were shoving off, however, I 
‘asked for a ehip’s pistol; it was a heavy, 
old-fashioned, flint-lock affair, certainly, 
still it might come in handy in a scrim- 
mage. 

Then, when all was ready, the Wave 
‘ filled (which bad been hove-to while the 
boat was alongside) and st.uod out to sea. 
the captain liftiug his cap in farewell 
salute. 

“Good-bye, dear old hooker,” exclaimed 
Garth, in high glee, as our floating home 
showed us its stern. “I shan’t cry if I 
don’t see you for a weck end a day.” 

Now, although the whaler, with skilfol 
management could cross tke surf without 
much danger, there was no occasion for 
| running more risk than: was absolutely 

necessary ; 80 instead of steering direct on 
_ shore, pulled slowly slong on the outer 
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"jose 
COC 


“The 
creek, 
her 

A perfect young Nelson was my gallant ¢, 
midshipman! ‘In front of you is the 
enemy; go and beat him.” Not at all 
a bad view to take; and one very similar 
to the memorable order which England’s 
naval hero gave before going into action— 
“In case signals cannot be made out, 


schooner must be farther up 
sir. Ain’t we going to take 


“The waters had invaded the cave, and there were no means of exit.” 


edge of the breakers, looking out for a | trance of a natural harbour or inlet. The 
favourable opening. | secret of the sudden disappearance of the 

Very shortly we reached a projecting schooner was disclosed. It was here be- 
point of rather high ground. On this point | yond doubt that she had found a secure 
where it jutted out the sea beat furiously; hiding-place during these few brief mo- 
but close at one side of it, where the bank | ments when our sight was obscured by the 
was tolerably level, the water seemed un- | smoke of the bow gun. 
usually quiet. It was here that I deter, | It was with a thrill of joy that I realised 
mined to attempt a landing. | the fact that the lost clue had been re- 

Resting our oars a few minutes, we | gained; that we were once more on the 
waited. A huge roller came tumbling in. | track of the ravagers of these quiet seas. 

“* Give way, men; hard!” Turning sbarp round to the left, a few 

Well did the boat's crew obey the order. | strokes brought us inside the mouth of the 
On the crest of that mighty wave we rode creek, where, sheltered from the breakers 
safely, until, as it curled over and broke _ by the high land of the point, I made the 
we were left in comparatively smooth men lie on their oars. 
water; the first line of surf safely past. This great discovery had come on so 
And now came a surprise. The high | suddenly that I wanted a few moments to 
oint of land did not jut out at right | think out our position. Not so, however, 
ngles from the shore as we had imagined, | young Garth, who looked up with a certain 
at between it and the beach was the en- | stare of surprise on hearing the order. 


no captain can be far wrong who places 
| his ship alongside that of an enemy.” 

But sometimes discretion is the better 
| part of valour. Certainly it was so in the 
| present instance; and my second in com- 
| mand had to rein in his ardour for the 
coming fight, while I poirted out that— 
heroes though we undoubtedly were—we 
could scarcely venture to attack a well- 
| armed schooner in broad daylight, with 
Sight ater in a whale-boat. 

ile speaking, I had made up my 
|mind. The boat should go off at once to 
the Wave, under charge of the coxswain, 
with information of this newly-discovered 
creek. ‘Captain Weldon would then act as 
he thought best—either attempt to bring 
; the brig in (which perhaps would be 
| dangerous), or, which was most probable, 
| send a larger boat expedition. 
| ‘And you Will go off in the boat, Garth, 
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views to that young gentleman. 

“Are you, then, not going back to the | 
ship, Mr. Talbot?” 

“No. I intend landing to explore this 
country. Very probably f may be able to 
find whereabouts the schooner lies before | 
the expedition from the Wave joins me; 
and Smart, the coxswain, can take the boat 
through the surf just as well, or better, 
than I can.” 

The youngster begged so earnestly to be ' 
allowed to remain: on shore, and “‘explore”’ 
with me, that I consented. There really 
‘was no reason why he should not stay, and 
his services might be useful. 

8o Garth and I having landcd on a little 
bit of dry sand on the inshore side of the 
inlet, I gave the coxswain my message for 
Captain Weldon, and ordcred him to re- 
turn to the ship without delay. I would 
willingly have pulled cautiously up the 
creek and explored a little before parting 
with the boat, but it seemed scarcely safe 
to keep her longer. The roll of the surf 
‘was growing louder, and the sky looked 
threatening. 

We took the precaution, however, before 
the boat left, of landing the biscuits; and 
‘the water, too, in case of accidents. 

Then we watched the boat as she made 
her perilous passage through the surf, 
which, without any visible cause, was 
already worse than when we came on 
shore; and very thankful did I feel when 
at length she was safely outside, and 
making her way towards the ship. 

Blacker grew the sky each minute, loude: 
the roar of the breakers. Neither ship nor 
boat ought Captain Weldon to risk under 
these circumstances in the attempt to follow 
up the search. Of that I felt clear. Still, 
when the whaler was hoisted in, and the 
‘Wave again made sail and stood off shore, 
I could not help feeling rather grave at 
the prospect of remaining an indefinite 
time in what might really be considered 
the pirate’s territory. 

Garth watched the proceedings with very 
different foslin ge: To a midshipman, the 
one great delight is to get away for a while 
from the discipline and restraints of the 
quarterdeck. To be on shore, anywhere 
and anyhow, is all he asks. 

So, when the boat was safely inboard, 
and the ship had made sail, and there 
could no longer be any mistake at all in 
the matter, he gave a shout of joy, ex- 
claiming, : 

“Oh! isn’t it jolly? We shall be left 
on shore for I don’t know how long!” 

It was just that. I only wished we did 
know for ‘‘ how long.” 


But trees are dangerous friends in a | 
thunderstorm. I looked around for some | 
other place of refuge. ' 

A little farther up the creek the bank 
rose higher, rather overhanging the water | 
than not. We might do better there, 
perhaps. 

It was more comfortable there than we 
expected. The rain dashed down in tor- 
rents, the thunder rolled, the tempest 
howled over our heads, but, sheltered by 
the bank, we rested dry and safe. Luckily 
we had a stock of biscuit, for some hours 
passed by and still the storm raged. Then 
at length the wind gradually died away, | 
the rain coming down without diminu- 
tion. 

All this time I had remained pretty well 
in the same spot, sitting down, and weary- ; 
ing for the tornado to die away that we | 
might begin our work of exploration. ; 
Garth, however, naturally enough, had 
been cruising about in all directions, 
‘‘making discoveries,” as he called it. | 
Once he deluded me into leaving my dry 
quarters to examine what he termed a 
‘(winding subterranean passage,” which 
proved to be the hole of some wild animal, 
about a foot in diameter. 

Now again he came running up out of | 
breath, announcing another marvel, and | 
begging me to go at once and see it. 

“No. I have had enough of your dis- | 
coveries, Garth. You made mo wet through | 
for nothing with your rabbit burrow.” | 

“Oh! don’t call it that. I am sure the 
place was a hysena’s haunt at the very Icast. 
But this time it’s ‘all alive,’ as the show- | 
men say. I mean it’s all real—a real | 
cave!” 

“Nonsense ! 

und.” 

But I let myself be persuaded, perhaps 
the more readily inasmuch as the wind had 
shifted and my favourite spot no longer 
gave shelter from the rain. The creek, 
too, was rising, and had become a roaring 
torrent, the water already lapping up to 
the place where I stood. 

Garth really had made a discovery this 
time. In the bank, almost hidden by over- | 
hanging bushes, his sharp eyes had fer- 
reted out a narrow opening, some four feet | 
high, which gradually increased in size | 
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mtining tread of a 
monster centipede; ina momentary breath 


}of chilly air you discerned the clammy 


touch of a snake. 

Sticks or anything that would make a 
permanent illumination there were none. 
Garth, however, remembering, as he said, 
his ‘‘school-days” (as if he had not just 
left them!), managed with some powder 
from my flask to knead up what boys call 
a “devil,” and the showers of sparks which 
this thing threw out were bright enough 
to show that the cave held neither living 
nor dead creatures. 

Then, as nothing could be done while 
these torrents of rain continued to pour 
dowa, or, indeed, in any event, until next 
morning, for it was dark now outside as 
well as in, and being pretty well tired out, 
we lay down on the dry floor of the cave, 
which, as if to make our sandy bed more 
comfortable, sloped upwards from the 
creek. There, lulled by the roar of the 
swelling waters, we slept. 

How long I slept 1 know not, but in 
my dreams I was on bosrd the Provi- 
dence, seeking for the owner of the 
handkerchief. I found her—a girl in 
white, sleeping on one of the cabin 
couches. Seeing me, she rose, clinging to 
my arms, and entreating me to save her. 
Leading her to the cabin door, I tried to 
open it and ‘peer out. 

But the door was kept fast closed by 
some invisible hand, and, while vainly 


| attempting to force my way through, the 


shi gan gradually to sink. Little b 
little I felt the cold Frater creeping up to 
my knees. One last frantic struggie I 
made at the door, and then—I awoke, 
shivering. 

Was I dreaming still? AsI sat up, sud- 
denly there was a splashing of water—my 
legs were covered with it. 

And then I be; to understand what 
had happened. The rising waters of the 
creek had invaded the cave, and there were. 
no means of exit ! 


(To be continued.) 


THE TELL-TALE: A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascotr R. Hore, 


Author of “The Amateur Dominie,” “ Toby,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OR some little time now all went on with | day. He had been a lively enough little | him questions, while we watched for any 


unusual smoothness between us and 

our eine boarders, as if they were 
n ot to give their oppressor the 
satistaction of having any oceacion against 
tbem. But there was evidently smell in - 
provement in their relations with Sweet 
ves. The boy looked more miserable every 


fellow when he first came, but now he 
seemed quite cowed and disheartened; we 
could hardly get him to talk even in the 
safe refuge of Mary’s drawing-room. 

He did not “ tell” us about his troubles 
any more; he had learned that lesson 
already, and we were careful not to ask ! 


chance of his ition among’ 
the boys. They, no doubt, fully credited 
us with employing him as a spy in their 
midst, and were properly indi it at 
such inquisition-like arts of the unpopular 
overnment; but they did us injustice. 
jome small factsjindeed did leak out from 


= 


time to time if ever Johnny allowed him- 
self to speak of his school experiences. We 
learned that there was a boy who made 
the new fellow call him ‘“‘sir;” another 
who had a way of calling him a donkey 
and riding on his back; a third who had 
made him stand up to he shot at with peas, 
“but I mustn’t tell you his name,” said 
Johnny, hastily, as if remembering himeelf. 
Still, we did not interfere, as it is so diffi- 
cult for outsiders to distinguish between 
boys’ rough fun and real bullying. 

One day he came to for some paper 
to write a letter home, and she asked him 
what had become of the fine new desk, 
amply furnished with a treasure of sta- 
tionery, which his mother had given him. 
He did not wish to say, but on being 
pressed admitted that he had sold it to one 
of the fellows, contents and all, for six- 
pence. Into this matter we did make some 
inquiry, and found it was to be put down 
to the boys’ credit that public opinion had 
already been seandalised. by such an ini- 
quitous bargain. Of thoir own accord the 
seniors had made that too-keen trader 
restore the desk and given him a “tanning” 
into the bargain by way of smart money. 
So they h some moral sense to 
aroused, though they would not act as 
monitors to please me. 

I had tacitly withdrawn all restriction 
abet Johnny Proctor’s coming to our part 
of the house, where he now spent most of 
his leisure time. Among the boys he seemed 
to be @ pariah, to have no friends, either 
not to wish or not to be allowed to join in 
their games. Fellows no bigger than him- 
lf roughly addressed him with some 
mocking taunt, as if to advertise their own 
virtue by displaying ‘‘a lodged hate and 
certain loathing ” for this outcast. 

And he got on with his work almost as 
illas at play. I found that he was kept in 
nearly every day to make up for supposed 
idleness. Now he was by no means a 
dunce, and for some days my wife had 
been at the trouble of secing that he knew 
his lessons thoroughly ; yet all the same, 
he got into trouble with his master. I 
could not make it out, till Mary’s quick 
insight suggested that the boy contrived 
tobe kept in in order to be kept out of 
harm from his schoolfellows. It was after 
this discov. that she gave him a free 
invitation to her drawing-room. Of course, 
that was not the best way of breaking him 
in to school life, but we could not sce him 
made wretched. We had taken the policy 
of casting our sgis over him as far as pos- 
sible, and I only waited to try what could 
be done by making an example in the first 
ne ease of bullying that might offer 
itself. 

The occasion was not long in coming. 
One bitter cold night, soon after the boys 
had gone to bed, Johnny rushed into the 
passage in his night-shirt, like Niobe, 
again all tears, and with such a face of 
terror as he who 


“Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burned.” 


So much agitated he seemed, that my 
wife, coming hastily to see what might, be 
the matter, could not distinctly get out of 
him what it was. ‘The boys were going 
to do something dreadful to him—he 
darsn’t trust himself among them—he 
wanted to go home—he couldn't bear it 
any longer. They were all so wild!” 

What was Mary todo? I happened to 


be ont, and she would not & into the 
boys’ rooms, except on errands of mercy 
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and medicine. The housekeeper declined 
euch an adventure, declaring that the 
young gentlemen would throw sponges 
and soap-dishes at her if she went near 
them. The only thing was to make up a 
bed for the frightened Sweet Pea in the 
spare room. Then, as soon as I came in, 
Mary called on me to play the man and 
the master. I had never seen her angry 
till then. 

I went straight to the delinquents’ dor- 
mitory. They must have expected to see 
me, for none of them moved at my en- 
trance, though they were not asleep. Set- 
ting down my candle on the row of wash- 
hand basins which occupied the centre of 
the room, I sternly surveyed the two lines 
of heads which, tucked up on their re- 
spective pillows, were surveying my mo- 
tions with curiosity and distrust. Then I 
proceeded at once to hold a court of in- 
quiry. 

ue is this you have been doing to 
Proctor ?”? 

Nobody answered at first, as if it wero 
nobody’s business. 

‘Bury, you are the head of the room. 
I insist upon your telling me.” 

‘‘ We were only going to toss him in a 
blanket, sir.” 

“Only going to frighten the child out of 
his wits! What business have you to toss 
people in blankets ?” 

‘Well, sir, he spilt some water on the 
floor, and that’s against the rules of our 
room,” said Jack, sitting half up in bed to 
confront me and conduct the argument 
becomingly. ““We have a rule to punish 
every fellow who makes the floor wet in 
this cold weather.” 

“Oh, you can keep some rules, then. I 
believe this is only a pretence for bullying. 
If you were to spill water, Bury, would 
they punish you?” 

“Tf they could,” said Jack; and one boy 
in the darkest corner was so far lost to the 
pravity of the occasion, that he gave a 
ittle giggle, as if it were a joke. 

“IT wish, indeed, I could trust you to 
keep order and look after the younger 
boys. But as things are, you will under- 
stand that there must be no punishments 
without my sanction. Left to yourselves, 
you think nothing of being more severe to 
a new boy than the harshest master. It is 
ashame! Bury, I looked to you to pro- 
tect Proctor, and not take the lead in 
crushing him down.” 

“TI told yoa, sir, that I didn’t like 
sneaks, snd it’s no business of mine to 
protect them,” quoth Jack, very grandly, 
as who would say— 


*T will ease my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head.” 


I was losing patience, and the room was 
very cold. The hardy Bury family had 
established a fashion of sleeping with an 
epen window, in which I approved of 
them; but I found it unpleasant to sit out 
of bed here, with the draught blowing all 
down one’s back. 

“* Listen to me, once and for all,” I said, 
sharply. ‘‘Among you, you have made 
this boy’s life miserable, that is certain. 
Bury, you could have prevented this if you 
liked, and you shall. You will come to me 
to-morrow, and tell me that you have 
arranged to put an end to any bullying of 
Proctor, or you shall have a severe caning, 
and a severer one as often as I hear of the 
boy being ill-used in this room. Do you 
understand me?” 

““May I have it at once, sir?” said 


Jack, making a motion, as if ready to get | 


up. This was like saying that he hurled 
back my terms with defiance. 

“*No, you will come to me to-morrow, 
after dinner. I will punish you as the 
ringleader in all this, which I do not doubt 
you to be; and I have a good mind, also, 
to punish the whole room. I have tried 
in vain appeals to your own good sense 
and right fecling ; now you will sce that I 
can use other measures.” 

I took my candle and strode away, 
leaving them to sleep over this threat. 
They should soon know that I was in 
earnest. It confirmed me to find that 
Mary, still hot with indignation against 
her Johnny’s persecutors, entirely approved. 
of the coup d’état I had in view. If my 
monitors would not use their infiuence to 
keep good order, I might at least make 
them answerable for misconduct. To- 
morrow should be as memorable a day in 
the history of cur commonwealth as that 
on which Cromwell turned out the Parlia- 
ment. Or rather I should be like Louis 
XIV, riding-whip in hand, compelling tho 
Parliament of Paris to register his decrees 
at a bar of justice. As these boys forced 
me to play the tyrant, I meant to play it 
rarely. 

When I lay thinking over it in bed, in- 
deed, I had ny doubts, sicut meus est mos. 
This tossing in a blanket seemed a rough 
lesson, still it might have a time-honoured 
sanction ; and any attempt to enforce rules 
of conduct among the boys themselvor be- 
spoke a rudimentary form of the social 
principle which was just what I wished to 
foster. Then these arbitrary strokes of 
the strong hand which have such a drama- 
tic effect at the moment, are apt to lead 
to reaction in the end, violence begetting 
violence, injustice its like. Should I not 
do well rather to be paticnt in the slow 
ways of constitutional government? But 
had I not tried them, and were these boys 
in a high enough state of civilisation to 
profit by an enlightencd science of poli- 
tics? Desperate situations required des- 

rate remedies ; to do a great right, was 
it not permissible to do a little wrong ? 
Nobody could be more averse than I was to 
measures of brute force; but, as the French 
writer says of the abolition of executions, 
Que messieurs Ics assassins commencent ! 
My last thought before falling asleep was 
that I might be making too much fuss 
about the caning of an obdurate lad, who, 
if he did not precisely deserve it in the 
present case, would be all the better for it 
generally, especially if it taught him not 
to trifle with me. It was urgently neces- 
sary to break the power of the Burys, 
through their head, and through them, to 
overawe the rest of the school. Again I 
remark, ‘‘ uneasy lies the head,” etc. 

Next morning I found myself still in 
the same mind ; I proposed to inflict upon 
this Jack a severe punishment, one that 
even he should not be able to despise. 
The whole scene I arranged in anticipation. 
I meant to take the opportunity of plying 
him with o convincing argument on the 
nature, aims, and methods of school dis- 
cipline. But first he should have his 
caning, without more ado, for I have 
noticed that boys are often in a fitter state 
to receive the seeds of wisdom when the 
soil, so to speak, has just been well 
ploughed and harrowed. 

I, for one, passed all the morning wish- 
ing that it were over. I half feared that 
my condemned criminal might break out 
into open mutiny, might neglect to obey 
my summons, or might refuse to submit 
himself dutifully at the place of execution, 
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-in which case I felt that I should be! 
somewhat at a loss for means of coercion. | 
Setting aside the help of the cook and | 
housekeeper, as ont of the question, the 

‘ only physical force I had to rely upon was 
that of the bovot-boy, which did not 
amount tomuch. If it came to astruggle, 
Jack Bury would be more than my match, 

- for muscular Christianity is not every par- 
son's strong point. I could only trust to 
the reverence that doth hedge a head 

- master, even of a small country grammar 
school. The force of custom is everything, 
and I understood that these boys had a! 
been well exercised in taking unishmente, 
under what they now look upon as 
the golden age of my predecessor. 

Still it seemed a bold step which I was 
about to take. It is said that when the 

’ Shah of Persia had visited the sumptuous 
mansion of a certain Sootch duke, he con- 
fidentially advised the Prince of Wales to 
have this nobleman’s head cut off forth- 
with, as he would not be eafe on his throne 
with such a powerful subject. I was go- 

: ing to behead my Duke of Bury. 

After all, no such hitch in the proceed- 

‘ings need have been feared. At the ap- 
pointed time, Jack presented himself in 

> my little study, where there was just room 
enough, and no more, for the scene to be 
enacted. 

“ You told me to come now, sir.” 

“Very well; just wait one moment.” 

He found me writing, and I went on 
without looking at him, not only for the 
sake of finishing the letter on which I 
happened to be engaged, but to feign an 

- imposing self-possession that I hardly felt. 
From the softness of his movements, how- 
over, and the subdued tones of his voice, 
I guessed that he had come, like Antonio— 


“ Armed 
To suffer with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his.” 


As I was folding up my note, an idea all at 
once came into my head for a happy dé- 
nouement of the drama. A bint to my 
' Mary beforehand would have been enough; ; 
she could surely have schooled the chief | 


not be played extempore, like Bottom’s ‘ veller once advertised that he would givea 
part of the lion. Just when I was about , lecture, free, on his adventures in Central 
to strike, at the nick of time for reprieves | Asia. The hall was packed by an audience 


coming in with thrilling effect, why might 
not Sweet Pea have suddenly appeared to 
demand a pardon? There would have 
been a situation! the injured one himself 
appealing for clemency towards his op- 
pressor; the villain and hero of the piece 
rushing into each other's arms, vowing 
that all grudges should henceforth be 
forgot; stern Justice letting the sword 
drop from her grasp and turning aside to 
shed a tear of admiring sympathy— 
tableau! I should not have been least 


; Pleased fo have so good excuse for exer- 


cising the noblest prerogative of rulers. 
And such mercy id not fail to be twice 
blessed, since only a monster would want 
the grace to spare henceforth this little 
one who had 80 magnanimously come to 
his succour. But on reflection I saw that 
it would not do; that tearful, trembling 
young Proctor could never be inspirited to 


take the part of Portia, not even with the i 


most careful rehearsals. Anyhow, it was 
too late. I rose from my seat to exchange 
the office of magistrate for that of execu- 
tioner. 

Sunt qui, there are somg—as Dr. T. K. 
Arnold puts it in his truly classical exer- 
cises on the subjunctive mood—who say 
that I never get hold of any incident with- 
out beating it out as fine as gold-leaf, and 


find fault with me for letting the thin | 


stream of my story trickle through such a 
maze of reflections, allusions, and illustra- 
tions, that it is always in danger of being 
lost like the mouths of the Rhine. Th 


ie: 


| who listened gratis with much interest to 
| the lecturer’s story till it came to an abrupt 
! intermission thus :— 

‘ _ “You behold me, then, in the emir’s 
| dungeon. A fierce Tartar entered, armed 
with an enormous scimitar, which he un- 
‘sheathed, exclaiming sternly, ‘In jive 
minutes I will cut off your head!’ Here, 
| my dear friends, I must conclude for the 
‘ present, but I will continue my narrative 
| this evening, when the price of admission 
will be one shilling.” 

(To be continued.) 


i 
| 


| THE COCK OF THE SCHOOL. 
pe Brown was the cock of the school where 


I went, 

: _ (I was barely turned ten and @ dunce,) 

‘Td known him at home, but at school he'd 
resent 

The friendship he showed for me once. 


He carried himself like a lord of the land, 

! He stood nearly six feet in his shoes, 

And, in them or out, when he gave a command, 
Very few of us dared to refuse. 


He told me one day, when no master was near, 
That little he cared what they said ; 

_ If the Doctor should threaten him he’d never 

fear ; 


complaint comes to this, in truth—tbat my | 
theme is human nature, not bears, ice- | 
bergs, scalping - knives, storms, desert | 
islands, battles, murders, mysteries, nor ' I believed him, I’m almost ashamed to confess, 


He hinted he'd punch his old head. 


. actor in his réle, which ‘unfortunately could 


any such exciting material for fiction. But 
to prove to these grumblers that I am very 
well acquainted with the true principles of 
dramatic effect, and could harrow up their 


| feelings as well as anybody, and make their ' 
| hair bristle ‘‘like quills upon the fretful | 
porcupine,” if I chose to use the means, I 

will break off this chapter with an anec- 

int. 

and eccentric tra- 


dote which is quite in 
A certain celebrat 


' Accepted for truth all his brag, 

‘Thought nothing could beat his absurdly loud 
dress, 

‘Was proud to be known as his fag. 


But Brown carried matters a little too far, 
(For discipline must be maintained, ) 

A cloud soon obscured my ‘‘ particular star ” 
When Broan, my pet hero, was caned ! 


Summer Daps. 


Comr, leave the crowded haunts 
noise and smoke of b' 
mmer time, the season when 
puts on her richest crown. 
Come, seek the dells and mossy ways 


Where ferns beside the brooklet toss, 


Where scarcely can the sun's fierce 
rays 
through the leaves to 


reach the moss, 


There chirp and flutter countless birds, 
With all their little hearts the 


Their song, perchance, though lacking 
words, 


Is full of praise to nature's 
They joy in life: by instinct taught, 


They care not for to-morrow’s ne: 
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pares are few sports which have made greater 

strides within the past ten years in popu- 
lar favour than miniature yacht sailing. Al- 
though, like its more pretentious prototype, 
model yacht building dates from the time of the 
Stuarts (for is not James, Duke of York, repre- 
sented at Hampton Court with a model yacht 
in his hands ?—and a very pretty-looking little 
craft she is, too !), it has only lately become a 
recognised sport in the same light as cricket, 
archery, and lawn-tennis. 

At the present time there are over a dozen 
regularly constituted clubs scattered throughout 
the United Kingdom devoted exclusively to the 
promotion of this very fascinating and scientific 
amusement. The old idea that nothing could 
be learnt from the performance of model ships 
and boats has been proved fallacious, and much 
time, labour, and money have been saved in 
consequence. 

Take, as an instance, the controversy carried 
on in “Hunt's Yachting Magazine” for 1854, 
in which the London Model Yacht Club was 
ridiculed by a certain writer for imagining that, 
to use his identical words, ‘‘the toyshop de- 
vice of a lump of lead for a keel could ever be 
applied to real yachts.” If the author of that 
expression were alive now he would see that the 
so-called ‘‘toyshop device” is not only now 
applied to racing yachts, but even cruisers of 
three hundred to five hundred tons have solid 
lead keels, 

There are uumerons other instances which 
could be brought forward to show how much 
real yacht-building has learnt from model-sail- 
ing. In the “Fiell” for March 18 there 
appeared the lines of a yacht supposed to illus- 
trate the very latest type of the modern racing 
clipper. There was something very familiar 
about the lines to me. I thought over the 
matter, and suddenly remembered that in 1862 
a man brought up to Victoria Park a craft of 
almost identical construction. Sho was seven 
inches beam, twenty-nine inches long, and 
twelve inches deep. The ridicule that was cast 
upon the unlucky individual who had the mis- 
fortune to own the boat is fresh in my recollec- 
tion even now. ‘‘Do you imagine,” said a 
shipbuilder who happened to be present, ‘that 
any one would build a vessel deeper than she is 
wide ?” 
yachtsman. ‘* Because,” answered the ship- 
builder, “the thing would be an utter absurd- 
ity.” There are plenty of real yachts, however, 
at the present time whose draught of water ex- 
ceeds the breadth. 

The London Model Yacht Club above men- 
tioned was one of the first regularly constituted 
clubs in the metropolis. It was started some- 
where about 1850, and for many years was the 
leading association of its kind. The club did 
not confine itself, however, exclusively to 
inodels, for .the first class was for yachts not 
exceeding four tons, and the second for boats 
not exceeding twelve feet in length over all. 
There were two classes for models proper—first 
class not exceeding 1,000 inches, second not ex- 
ceeding 800 inches. The mode of measurement 
was to take the length along the rabbet of the 
keel and multiply it by the beam, the quotient 
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MODEL YACHTING. 
By Tyrrex E. Bippie, 


in inches regulating the size. The keel was not 
allowed to project more than four inches abaft 
the stermpost to preserve the rudder from 
injury. 

The matches for models were sailed on the 
Serpentine, as were also those of the twelve-fect 

This was before the days of weighted 
rudders, so that the course was so regulated for 
the models as to make as much of a beam wind 
of it as possible. 

It may be mentioned en passant that there 
was a model yacht club at Plymouth in or about 
1845. The only record, however, we have of 
its doings is an account of a grand race between 
«mixed sizes,” the principal prize, which was an 
accordion, being won by a schooner called the 
Corsair, of which the narrator speaks to the 
effect that her sails were cut very baggy and she 
seemed to have far too big a jib. 

In 1858 a club was started at Clapham, but 
the interest in the sport was languid, and after 
struggling against adverse popular opinion for a 
couple of years the Clapham Brodel Yacht Club 
died a natural death. Its leading members, 
however, determined to make another attempt 
to form a miniature yacht club, so in 1862 the 
same gentlemen who organised the Clapham 
club started one at Victoria Park. Its success 
was beyond their most sanguine expectations, 
the Enst-enders caught at the idea, and soon 
the club was strong enough to split into two 
over some trifling dispute, and the seccders 
formed the Alexandra, which hold their matches 
on the same piece of water as their predecessors. 
The first match of the Victoria Club was in 
September, 1862, the first prize being won by 
the late R. J. Biddle’s Cygnet, the second by 
Captain F. T. Biddlo’s Teazer. In 1878 the 
sport had become so popular that a second 
attempt to found a club at Clapham proved 
More successful, and the C. M. Y.C. flag is now 
as much respected as that of any club of the 
kind in the kingdom. 

1 have spoken of a Modcl Yacht Club at Ply- 
mouth as far back as 1845; there was one in 
1849 patronised by.the then Earl of Lonsdale, 
who gave the club permission to make a suit- 
able sheet of water in the grounds connected 
with the castle. This club had from eighty to 
one hundred honorary and other members. It 
was not, however, till 1§63 that the Liverpool 
Model Yacht Club was formed. Mr. C. P. 
Melly was the originator, and the first match 
was sailed in the large timber float on the west 
side of Bootle Land Marks, No less than 
eighty yachts competed. The gentleman above 
mentioned gave a challenge cup to be won twice 
by the same boat, and on this occasion it was 
cartied off by Flying Scud, Mr. E. Waterson, 
owner, 

At first the press, that powerful organ for 
good or evil, retused its help to the miniature 
yachtsman. ° Reports of club meetings and re- 
gattas were regularly forwarded, but, with one 
or two exceptions, they found their way into 
the waste-paper basket. At last one of the 
London daily journals suddenly awoke to the 
fact that model yacht sailing was an excellent 
mode of keeping young England out of mis- 
chief, and in a eating, article called attention 
to the great amount of patience and skill neces- 
sary, not only to design, but also to sail a model 
yacht properly. This was some twelve or thir- 
teen years ago, and since then these papers, 
which devote a portion of their space to yacht- 
ing matters, do not disdain to chronicle the 
sayings and doings of the miniature yacht 
clubs. 

The coloured plate in our present issue repre- 
sents a model yacht regatta, as held on the 
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Round Pond, Kensington Gardens, under the ‘ 


auspices of the Kensington Model Yacht Sail- 
ing Association, of which the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Ailsa is president. This club 
was formed in 1876, ¢ boats are divided 
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| that the mizen-boom is only slightly to wu" 


Author of “Model Yacht Building and Sailing,” etc., etc. 


into two classes, 1st class, 2 feet 6 inches t~ 
tween the perpendiculers (id est, stern and st-n- 
post), with 34 inches allowed over for count: 
2nd class, 2 feet between perpendicular, rit 
24 inches allowance for counter, or, a8 it is nr 
frequently called, overhanging stem. Ti: 
course is from the easterly cnd to the Kensi:- 
ton Palace end of the lake. A match ti 
place every month for both classes for «.- 
prizes ; but there are numerous extra ra 
up by the members among themselves, th: 
vourite days for sailing being Satarday =: 

Monday. Originally the first class wa: cont: 

to veasels with more than one mast in ener; 
exclude cutters, as it was supposed that s+ 
much as the ‘‘single sticker” will let 
windward much faster than a schoomr 
yawl, the owners of the latter would not lav 
afair share of the prizes, and that everytw 
would adopt the cutter rig eventually, and che: 
rigs would not be experimented with. 

This, however, has not been the case. Ovit: 
to the prevailing winds being from sontl.- 
to north-east, and the pond lying in an alae: 
easterly to westerly direction, a dead be.! 
windward is a rare occurrence, and it has lec. 
found from experience that the best rig for ti 
wagr is the lug-balanced yaw] as she is term 
A very fair sample of this type of boat 
in the foreground of the picture. The ‘ 
model of simplicity, as the only shift of ss 
necessary are the jibs, as both lug or mizen a: 
be made to reef. When close hauled ona ).:: 
reach these crafts go very fast ; care must, br. 
ever, be taken to have the yard and bome: 
the lec side of the mast, and this brings nm: t 
the subject alrendy referred to—namely, tt 
reason why it has not been found necessal 
longer to exclude cutters from the firs 
matches. The water lies, as 1 have said, nearly 
due east by west, therefore a vessel startin: 
from the east to sail to the western end worl, 
with a south-west wind, almost lay her ccury. 
for these modeis will lay up within three atl: 
half to four points. Now allowing one point {x 
| leeway—rather a large margin by-the-bye—t 
would very nearly, but not quite, fetch wits 
the prescribed bounds at the western end. 7 
do this a short tack is necessary. Now if 
yacht was put fairly about on tbe other tet 
she would head about south, and, the yan te:: 
on the weather side of the mast, it is qu 
able whether she would look as high as th: 
point, or lose all she had previously’ gan. 
Of course, with no one to put the helm dor 
when sufficient offing has been obtained 
| fetch within bounds, some pien must be d 

for overcoming this difficulty, and this is de 
by means of the mizen, or ‘‘jigger,” as 
familiarly called. A short preventer 
called a guy, is attached to the mizen boom a: 
leads through an eye-bolt on the quare. 
When it is required to make a very short tits. 
the mizen is drawn right over to windwani, a¢ 
the model will almost screw round in her ov 
h. 

If it is necessary that an offing, say, of fitr 
to sixty yards, is wanted, the guy is slack: 


ward, and the boat will make a Jong swepts 
“fetch” before she comes pinoy ean 
“suying.” A great deal depends upon un 
standing’ how te guy properly. A short-kodd 
boat will require much less ‘‘ guy ” than 
with a long, straight keel, and so on. A catt™ 
is  guyed’ " by tautening-in the main-sbet. 
and a schooner is managed in the sime ¥#)* 
but the yawls, of course, have an advantast 
this respect, as their most powerful sail si 
drawing them ahead, the “jigger” only te: 
“ guyed.”” ie 
‘here are other model yacht clube tes 
those mentioned, notably one at Glasce™: 
another is at Greenock. Then there is tl: 
Crown and Anchor, Kingston (Hull) Mode 
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Yacht Glub, besides the one on the Serpentine, 
which uses the Yacht Racing Association rule 
of measurement. I must not forget, in conclu- 
sion, our lively neighbours across the Channel. 
They have had two model yacht: clubs—one at 
Havre, the other at Paris—for some years past, 
and they have just started two more—one at 
Cannes, the other at Nice. At the regatta at 
‘the last-named place in March of this year up- 
wards of two hundred models, ranging from two 
:feet to six feet in length, started for prizes. I 
believe, however, that the Principal events were 
‘won by English-built model yachts. 


. Se re 
; CURIOSITIES OF ELECTRICITY. . 


By Dr. Antuvr StTRADLING. 
PART II. 

ALVANISM is employed, as we have said, by 

medical men, to restore power to paralysed 
limbs, to revive people who are faint almost to 
‘death, and to cure diseases. Dentists owe a 
good deal to electricity, and their patients owe 
still more. When a surgeon wants to cauterise 
‘some very small spot deep down in the flesh, in- 
stead of cutting and burning all the way down, 
‘he now inserts a wire, which is shielded, except 
just at the part which will come in contact with 
the bad place; an electric current is sent 
‘through it, and the wire becomes red-hot. 
:_ Neater still is the way in which a needle is 
detected underneath the skin, I dare say you 
‘know that such a thing often gives a doctor a 
‘great deal of trouble, and it is an accident which 
zyou should be very careful to guard against. It 
‘frequently occurs to boys who run about the 
thouse with bere fect. The needle, having no 
thead like a pin io stop it, slips right into the 
fiesh. Sometimes the patient is not certain 
hether it is there or not, as it may have 
vorked out again, for the danger in these cases 


arises from the tendency of tho needle to travel 
cehrough the flesh, doing great mischief as it 


goes slong. Whatisthe doctortodo? If he is 
quite sure that it is there and can feel it, he will 
of course cut it out; but he has to be very 
cautious. A needle is so fine and slender, that 
‘sometimes, even when he thinks he can feel it 
with the point of a probe, he finds himself mis- 
taken. It has been suggested that a magnet 
Jhung over the part will turn if any steol lie con- 
cealed beneath—a very pretty theory, but one 
that does not answer hon put into practice. 
But one may make quite certain about it by 
probing the flesh with a little instrument which 
is connected with a battery in such a way that 
directly the point touches metal the circuit is 
completed and a bell rings ! 

_ Perhaps this was founded upon the very in- 
genious probe, by means of which the great 
French surgeon, Nélaton, discovered the bullet 
in Garibaldi’s foot. He could feel something 
there, at the bottom of the wound ; but whether 
it was only the bone, or a bullet embedded in it, 
he could not say. So he made a slender probe 
of rough, unglazed porcelain, and rubbed it 
against the hard substance. On withdrawing it, 
he found it marked with lead ! 

Still more wonderful are the medical uses of 
the electric light. Not only is it made to illu- 
minate the eye to the very back, but the throat 
as well. A little glass-bead lamp at the end of a 
rod is passed into the mouth, the current turned 
on, and there you can see the tonsils, gullet, 
windpipe and all, a great deal more distinctly 
than the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral on a 
fo; day ; while, to a bystander, the patient’s 
cheeks and throat look as if they were made of 
pink glass and filled with fire inside. Further, 
a similar rod and bead have been actually 
Jowered into the stomach of a very thin person, 
and were found to be plainly visible through 
the semi-transparent skin ; and it is thought 
that this may be valuable at times in the detec- 
tion of disease. 

From surgery to sleight-of-hand is a long 
step, but we find conjurors quite as oager to 
avail themselves of the assistance of electricity 
as doctors. Robert Houdin’s book on magic 
gives an account of the marvellous adaptations 
of this science, wherewith his private house and 


park were furnished. He invented many of the 
tricks performed with electric apparatus by his 
successors at the present day—not such com- 

tively simple ones as ‘‘spirit-rapping” 
Pavimore and ms which answer questions ; 
but clever mysteries like the iron chest which a 
child can lift, yet which defies the strength of a 
man, and the crystal cash-box. These are 
things which might puzzle even scientific elec- 
tricians who are not in the secret. By meansof 
the first the great wizard acquired extraordinary 
influence over the Arabs in Algeria, because it 
seemed to them that he could at pleasure take 
away the strongest man’s power in a moment 
and cause him to become as weak as a baby, re- 
storing it ugain as enddenly. It depends upon 
the fact that a current of electricity passed 
through a bar of soft iron makes it into a huge 
magnet for the time being. The little iron box, 
which is to be raised or remain immovable as 
the conjuror wills, is placed upon a pedestal, 
within which is the iron bar, connected with 
wires to a machine outside in charge of an 
assistant, who, at a given signal, turns on the 
curtent. 


The crystal cash-box is a casket, the top, 
bottom, and sides of which are made of glass, 
bound with wire at the edges. No deception 
seems possible ; it is transparent right through, 
and is suspended over the heads of the audience 
by four slender wires attached to little hooks at 
the corners; yet several half-crowns are seen 
and heard to fall down inside it at the word of 
command. : 

You will natnrally guess that the entire affair 
is under the influence of battery ‘‘ behind the 
scenes.” The coins are first concealed within a 
ground-glass ornamental design in the lid, the 
glass of which is double. The lower slip would 
be just loose enough to allow them to fall, but 
is kept up by a bit of black thread, which rests 
against the wire. Just at this poiat the wire is 
made of platinum, which becomes heated by 
clectricity much more quickly than copper or 
iron, being » bad condnetor. Almost the instant 
the current passes this bit of platinum becomes 
red-hot, while the connecting wires are not 
affected ; the thread is burnt through, down 
drops the slip of glass, and the half-crowns fall 
or slide out with a jingle. 

We know that by the telegraph wire we can 
read what people write hundreds of miles away, 
and can hear what they say through the tele- 
phone. At the time when all these ‘‘ phones” 
and “graphs” wero being invented, one after 
another, almost daily, an American paper an- 
nounced another novelty—the telegastrograph ! 
You were to hold one end of a wire in your 
mouth and taste the orange, plam-pudding, or 
glass of wine into which the other end was 
stuck a thousand miles off! But although this 
was only a hoax, it would hardly have been 
more wonderful, had it been true, than many 
real facts among the curiosities of electricity. 
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THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 
OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF 
PRESERVING. 


PART VI. 


Ts bird is now ready for the setting-board, 
and, as this is a first attempt, I do not recom- 
mend any attempt at characteristic attitude. If 
yo aucceed in getting the form right and the 

ird in its ordinary standing position, you will 
have done quite enough. Characteristic attitude 
may be left until afterwards, when you are tole- 
rably sure of your modelling powers. 

Place the bird as shown in Fig, 1, and fix the 
upright in the most convenient part of the board. 
Now take a lump of wax proportionate to the 
size of the bird, and let it be gently warmed 
until it is soft. 

Up to this time the two points of the beak will 
havo been at cross purposes. Get them together, 
and push the end of the beak into the wax, so 
as to hold it firmly. Next take a stout needle, 
push the blunt end into the wax, and stick the 
sharp end into the cork, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Then prop up the body with two or 


three little sticks, or skewers, which you can 
cut as you want them out of soft deal. 

Now you will see the advantage of your sketch 
and measurements. The natural tendency in 
bird-stuffing is to make the body too long. 
Having no wires to interfere with your move- 
men, you can shorten or lengthen the body at 
will. 

The neck is always a troublesome business at 
first, as it gets pulled out to nearly one-fourth 
more than its proper length, But, as you have 
remembered that the bare places on the shoulders 
are to be formed into cavities, you can reduce 
the neck to the proper dimensions by sliding the 
cork up or down the upright and shifting the 
body of the bird backwards or forwards. 

The wings and tail will hang down help- 
lessly, and must be propped like the body. If 
you want to represent the tail as spread, now is 
your only time to doit. Cross the feathers over 
each other, and leave them crossed until the 
skin is quite dry. Then uncross them, and the 
fail will spread itself exactly as if the bird were 
alive, 

For the first time you will now be able to 
realise that the shapeless bunch of feathers and. 
legs may be ‘similis volucri,” though the 
““ipsa volucris ” seems as distant as ever. Never 
mind. The real bird will soon begin to show 
itself. 

I may here mention that water-birds are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, as far as the first two 
processes go, the plumage being so close that 
water will not penetrate between the feathers. 
Every one knows the simile of water and the 
duck’s back, and most people may know that it 
is equally applicable to every part of the duck. 

You can wash it as before, but unless you lift 
up the feathers successively the water will not 
pass between them. And, when you have suc- 
ceeded in Betting the water into the plumage, 
there is equal difficulty in getting it out again. 

Similarly, even though spirits-of-wine be em- 
ployed instead of water, the plumage will repel 
the poison unless the feathers be raised while 
the bird is submerged. 

I learned this fact by sad experience. I had 
prey a very fine specimen of the golden-eye 
duck, and was rather proud of my handiwork. 
Some time afterwards I saw a clothes-moth fly 
from it, and was rather amused at the fruitless 
task undertaken by the insect, Never was a 
greater mistake, for, to my unutterable surprise, 
1 soon saw under the duck the unmistakable 
traces of the clothes-moth larva, 

On raising the feathers I found that the moth, 
which had been unable to touch the external 
feathers, owing to their contact with the poison, 
had made its way under them and taken posses- 
sion of the plumage that lay between the ex- 
ternal feathers and the skin. Of course, the 
specimen was ruined. 

Having at last placed your bird in position, 
you can attend to the modelling. The wings- 
and tail will droop, and must ropped in 
their places, but on no account tie the wings to: 
the body. 

The feathers will be all awry, and it will be: 
your business to put them straight and see that 
they lie evenly over each other in their natural 

uence, The plumage of a bird stuffed in the 
ordinary way is an abomination to a trained 
eye, As the skin dries, the feathers, in spite of 
your care, will bo dragged out of place, and you 
will have to put them back again. When there 
is a gap, search for the missing feather under its 
neighbours, draw it out with the forceps, and lay 
it in its place. 

There is one little tuft of feathers on each 
wing which is always starting up. It is over 
the junction of the bones B and D in Fig. 3, and 
in fact covers the little bone which represents. 
the thumb, This insubordination is caused by 
the fact that the small amount of ficsh at that 
spot cannot be removed, and must bo allowed to 
dry. As it is much thicker than the surround- 
ing skin it must dry irregularly. Still, such is 
the potency of the sublimate and the continual 
handlin , that in a day or two the tuft becomes 
more and more amenable to discipline, and at last 
consents to lie quietly in its proper place. 

(To be continued. 
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SCREEN-MAKING AND PAINTING. 


MONG our articles on woodwork and cabinet- | employment will be added to their other occu- 
making, was one devoted to screens, and | pations for leisure hours. 

ssa pendant to that, we purpose to give our Before going into the matter of painting a 

readers a few suggestions as to the filling of the | screen, it will be as well to touch upon other 


more beautiful, and certainly more effective, 
than many expensive screens one sees, Of course 
Idon’t mean to advise the going to the nearest 
wall-paper shop, and buying some common bed- - 
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Original Flower Designs for Screens. 


anels after the frame-work is made. Nothing 
looks handsomer in a room than a nico screen. 
It is an article of furniture which seems to fur- 
nish a room more than many tables and chairs ; 


methods of filling the panels besides painting 
them, and as we shall have to refer to the corre- 
sponding article in the April Part, No. 224, of the 

y's OWN Paper, our readers had better have 


room paper at about 6d. apiece. Goto some shop 
where they keep the better-class papers, aud 
select two nice patterne, one rather warm and 
tich in colour for one side, and the other some- 
it brightens up a dull corner, gives an appear- | that before them when they read the present one. | what lighter for the other, so that in the 
ance of cosiness in the winter, and, in whatever The simplest form of screen that can be made is | summer the lizhter side can be outside, atd 
light we look at it in, we feel sure our readers | one covered with some good wall-paper. Don’t | vice versd in the winter. Those papers which 
will agree with us that a screen is a very desir- | turn away in disgust at this suggestion, as there | have some all-over pattern, either fruit oF 
‘Me acquisition ; and if the making of one can | are some wall-papers which are not at all un- | flower, are the ones to choose, as those founded 
}rought within their reach, a very worthy | worthy to form screen panels, nay, are even | on a geometrical plan, and arranged in squares 
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circles, and other set forms, are too stiff to be | the number of colours the design is printed in, | the length on one side of the frame with small 
ayreeable, There are some capital papers with de- | the quality of the paper itself, and the design. | white-headed tacks, then to the opposite aide, 
signs of apple blossoms and fruit, blackberry and | You can get a food Morris paper for ten shil- | pulling the canvas taut with a pair of pincers 
other well-known forms, in three or four colours, | lings a piece of twelve yards, and, though this |.or canvas-strainers, carefully noting that no 
and we should recommend our readers to try and | would be considered by many too expensive | creases or puckers are left in the calico, Finish 
get those designed by William Morris, whoso by fastening down the top and bottom, and if 
place of business is in Oxford Street, near, and this be well done the canvas ought to be like a 
on the same side of the way as, the Marble Arch. 
His papers are rich and harmonious in colour and 
unique in design, and the prices are not out of 


to paper a wall with, yet as a screen only re- 
quires one piece, ten shillings, or even more, is 
not a great outlay. There are some papers with 
gold grounds and with the pattern in relief. 
These are more expensive, but have a very 


drum. 
On no account commence pasting until your 
canvas is stretched without any creases or 
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‘ing sele ¢ you must stretch both sides : 
paper and cut off the waste strips on either side, | of your panels, and it is certainly better to 


ani 
wreens, unless you used the same pattern on both | about an inch wider than the stretchers, so that | Sd0Pting | Ordinary patent size, brushed over the 
sides, “The price of wall-papers depends upon , you can turn in the edges all round. Tack down , qanvas hot he rape atv = 
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Mix a portion of flour with a small quantity of 
cold water, and work it until the flour is quite 
smooth and free from lumps. Pour on to this 
some boiling water, stirring slowly the whole 
time, and then boil in a clean saucepan, still 
stirring to prevent it parang Pour into 
a vessel and leave till cold. The paste should 
then be of the consistency of thin starch. Place 
your paper face downwards on a table or board, 
and with a good-size brush thoroughly cover 
the paper with paste. It is not sufficient 
to brush paste over the paper. It must be 
well covered so as to allow for soaking 
in. Now fold both ends of the paper back so 
that the two pasted sides come together, and do 
not begin to put them on to the canvas until 
you have pasted at least three pieces. 

Allowing the paper to soak is most important, 
as the paste adheres so much better, and the 
moisture causes the paper to stretch, which 
afterwards tightens in the drying. The thicker 
the paper the more paste it requires, and the 
longer should it be left tososk. Turn back the 
ends you folded over (they should, by-the-bye, 
meet in the middle, so that no part of the 
pasted surface should be exposed to the air), 
and having adjusted it in its proper position, 
commence carefully rabbing with a clean dry 
cloth, working from the centre towards the 
edges, until every bubble is got out, and the 
whole side is one uniform surface. Put it away 
1o dry for twenty-four hours and the thing is 
finished. 

A very good addition toa screen made of wall- 
peper is to paint some part of the design by 

and, Take the leaves, for instance. There 
are seldom more than two or three greens used 
in a paper, owing to the ex) of printing 
many colours, and if you pick in some of the 
leaves with other colours it gives the design an 
effect of finish, and almost as though it were 
hand-painted. You can carry this idea as far as 
you like, and if judiciously done it gives a capi- 
tal result. You must exercise your taste, and 
get the colours you thus introduce to harmonise 
with the printed ones. Ordinary water-coloura, 
with plenty of Chinese white, will do; or you 
can buy half a pound of zinc white in powder, 
and grind it up as you require it with o little 
gam. You can, if you think ordinary water- 
colours too expensive, get most of the same 
colours in powder at any artist’s-colourman’s or 
good oil-shop, but if you use them you must 
grind them up carefully before mixing with the 
white. A little gum-acd-water is what you 
work with. If you be used to painting in oils 
you can touch in the paper beforchand to pre- 
vent the oil spreading, .A couple of pounds of 
patent size, put on with a soft brush while hot, 
i3_all the Preparation necessary to painting i 
oil-colours, If you like to varnish the white 
when finished you can; but whether you paint 
your wall-paper or not, you must size before 
varnishing. Good hard-drying spirit varnish is 
as good as any, but be sure to get the best, and 
go to a good colourman's (not necessarily an 
artist's, but where they sell house-painters’ 
materials), as common varnish docs not dry 
thoroughly. 

Another good material to cover screens with 
is the ‘‘Lincustra Walton,” so extensively ad- 
vertised. The head office is in Berners Street, 
but there are agents throughout the kingdom. 
It is like a thin kind of linoleum, with the pat- 
tern stamped in low relief, and is usually of a 
dull-green colour, Many of my readers have 
doubtless seen it about in gold and colours, but 
this decorating is done rwards, and conse- 
quently if you buy the plain lincustra, and 
colour it yourself, you will save a great deal, 
the plain linoleum not costing much more than 
1s. 6d. to 2s. a yard, whereas when it is 
coloured it is as much as 10s to 208, In 
mounting it it is unnecessary to stretch calico 
-on your frames, as tho lincustra is mede with 
canvas backing, though perhaps some of my 
readers will find it easier to paste the lincustra 
on the canvas as they did the paper than mount 
it by tacking it on. The paste should be rather 
thicker, and the canvas stouter, than that used 
for wall-paper. 

It might be as well to tuck the edges of the 
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lincustra in addition to sticking it down, but 
the material must be cut the size of the 
stretchers, as the lincustra is too thick to turn 
over. In this case you must do whatever paint- 
ing you intend to give it in oil-colours, but there 
is no occasion to size it, as the lincustra is of an 
oily nature. Gilding looks very well on it, asit 
does on most decorative work, but is perhaps 
rather difficult for a beginner to attempt. How- 
ever, with a little practice there is no reason why 
our readers should not accomplish it. You want 
a gilder’s tray or made of wash-leather, a 
cutting-knife, tip, large round camel-hair brush, 
oil, gold size, and camel-hair brush to pat this on 
with, together with some books of gold. 

There are places in London where they sell 
gilders’ materiais, and most of the articles aro to 
be had at any artist's colourman’s; the gold can 
be purchased direct from the beater’s, price 
1a, 3d. per book of twenty-four leaves ; the gold 
is made in two or three tints, You paint the 
portions to be gilded, say the background, with 
the gold size, putting it on evenly and not too 
thickly. Suppose you put the size on ono even- 
ing, you can gild it the next morning, but if 
you leave it too long, the gold will not adhere. 
On the other hand, you must not gild it too 
quickly after putting on the gold size. Try it 
with your fingers, and if it feels slightly tacky, 
you may go on with the gilding. There are 
sides at the end of the pad to prevent the gold 
leaf from blowing away, and you take out some 
of the sheets from the book, and put them in 
the corner of the pad. Then with a dexterous 
twist of the knife spread out a leaf on the Pad, 
and cut it to something like the shape of the 
place to be gilt. A good plan, if the interstices 
are small, is to divide each leaf into, say, four,or 
eight pieces, and put them on singly, until the 
8 to be gilt is covered. Using a whole 
sheet of gold to cover a small surface is both 
wasteful and expensive. Gildera brush the 
‘ttip” on their hair, and just touch the gold 
with the hairs of the tip, to which it will adhere, 
and then place it on the surface to be gilt. 
Then with the camel-hair brush, rub it into the 
crevices, brushing away any superfluous gold 
, that may cling about the work. This is simply 
the method of gilding, and, by practising a few 
times, there ought not to be much difficulty in 
accomplishing it. Small defects, which would 
be Med apparent on a picture-frame, are un- 
noticed on such a surface as lincustra, and you 
need not be discouraged if you find your gold is 
not quite perfect. 

The Japanese gold leather paper, sold at 
Liberty’s, Regent Street, and Hindley and Son's, 
Oxford Street, makes handsome screcns. It is 
to be had in two widths, 18 inches and 8 feet, 
and in pieces of 12 yards, price 15s. and 35s. 
per piece, and as one piece is sufficient to cover 
both sides of a screen, the cost is very modeo- 
rate. 

The pattern is stamped in slight relief, and 
the ground is usually gold, with the design in 
colours, or the pattern is in gold on a dark 
ground. It somewhat resembles stamped leather, 
and is decidedly handsome. I had an old screen, 
such as one often sees knocking about in houses, 
utterly despised and rejected, which I had 
covered with Japanese gold-paper, and the result 
was that from an article of furniture which no one 
wanted, and which only took up room, resulted 
& not-to-be-despised piece of drawing-room fur- 
niture. 

My readers are welcome to the hint. 

I shall pass by those scrap screens which are 
oceasionally made, with the remark that they 
are an infinite trouble, are costly, and are gene- 
rally in hand so long that every one who has 
anything to do with them usually ends by bit- 
terly repenting the generous fit that made them 
offer their services to help in the work of col- 
lecting, cutting out, and sticking on scraps. 


(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 
THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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Problem No. '75. 
By H. Bristow. 
| BLACK, | 


do eg ok 


| 
_WHITE. | 2+ 4 = 11 pieces | 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


SVEN DUFVA.* 
From THE SwepisH oF J. L. RUNEBERG. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE BOY'S OWN PAPEE BY 
ME. MILLER, 


S™= Durva’s father, poor and grey, a ser- 
geant once had been ; 

He served in ecighty-eight, and eren then was 
old, I ween. 

Now on his little croft he dwelt, and strove his 
bread to gnin, 

And had about him children nine, the younges: 
of them Sven, 


Whether tho old man understood, or not, th 
fairest way 

To deal their meat to such a swarm, indeed one 
cannot say ; 

But yet, it seemed the elder ones more that 
their share obtained, 

For to the youngest-born a crumb there hari'y 
e’er remained. 


Sven Dnfva flourished like the rest, strong ani 
broad-shouldered grew, 

Worked like a slave upon the ficld, and cleared 
the forest too ; 

More willing, good, and happy was, than many 
a wiser wight, 

And everything he gladly did,—but never did iz 
right. 


“In wonder’s name, poor wretched son, what 
will become of thee ?” 

So spake the old man many a time, in his jer- 
plexity. 

But when the song ne'er had an end, gave the 
son's patience way, 

And Sven himself began to think, as well as in 
him lay. 


* The incident to which the poem refers oceurred 
the war between Finland and Russia, early in the c2- 
tury. The poem itself is one of the best wo in thy 
Swedish language, and holds the same place in &~ 
dinavian literature that “The Armada” and “Bon 
tius” do in’our own, 
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Therefore, when Sergeant Dufva came on one 
fine day, again 

Harping upon the same old string, ‘‘ What wild 

you be, O Sven?” 

old man, answered ne'er before, astonished 

raised his head, 

‘When Sven his broad mouth opened wide, and, 

“Well, a soldier!” said. 


The 


:A smile contemptuous as ho heard, the ancient 
sergeant gave, 

-** What, lubber! you to carry arms, and be a 
soldier brave ?” 

“** Yes,” said the lad, ‘here all goes wrong that 
e’er I take in hand ; 

Perhaps it is less difficult to die for king and 
land.” 


Touched and amazed, old Dufva dropped « tear, 

: and said no more ; 

Sven took his pack upon his back, and sought 
the nearest corps, 

He‘was the regulation height, ruddy and stout 
was he, 

So he at once recruit became in Duncker's com- 
pany. 


And now must Dufva carry arms, and try to 
learn his drill ; 

‘That drill was fun to see, it went just at its own 

‘ sweet will. 

“The corporal he laughed and bawled, and bawled 
and laughed his best, 

But his recruit remained the same, with earnest 
as with jest. 


“*Tis true, he was more zealous far than e’er re- 
cruit was yet,— 

‘He marked time till he shook the ground, and 
marched ti]l ran the sweat. 

‘But, was an order made to turn, he'd endless 
blunders make, 

“Wheel right-about or left-about,—but always by 

mistake, 


Then ‘shoulder arms,” or “ order arme,” he 
understood all right ; 

‘To fix or unfix bayonets, he seemed to know it 
quite, 

if the call was ‘Shoulder arms!” he 
“stood at ease” straightway— 

“‘order arms” the word, at once his on his 
shoulder lay, 


‘Bat 


Was 


So was Sven Dufva’s drill a theme of jest to all 
around, 
officers and men alike laughed at its fame 
renowned ; 
But he still kept his steadfast way, was patient 
as before, 
And waited on for better times—and so broke 
out the war. 


And 


And now the troop had got the route ; and then 
the question rose, 

Had Dufva wit enough to go and face with them 
their foes? 


, He stood quite calmly, let them talk, and 


clinched the matter so— 


| <*If with the rest I do not go, why then alone 
{ll go.” 


Arms and a knapsack, like the rest, he now re- 
ceived all right ; 

He was a servant in the camp, a soldier in the 
fight. 

But did he fight, or did he serve, was by the 
same old rule, 

And “Coward” he was never called, but only 
sometimes ‘‘ Fool.” 


Sandels was in retreat, and sore the Russians 
pressed his flank, 

As step by step his way he fought along a river 
bank, 

A foot-bridge crossed the stream just where the 
fight was drifting then, 

And there alittle outpost stood of barely twenty 
men, 


As they’d been sent on purpose there only to 
mend the road, 

When that was done they, free from blow and 
shot, in peace abode ; 

To all they needed helped themselves from out 
a farmhouse near, 

And let Sven Dufva wait with them, for he was 
also here. 


Now sudden all was changed, for down the 
nearest hill’s steep slant 

Headlong, upon a foaming steed, came Sandel’s 
adjutant, 

‘« Lads! to the bridge !” he shouted loud ; ‘to 
arms! quick! for Heaven’s sake ! 

The passage of the river there the enemy will 
make. 


“ And, sir,” he to the leader cried, ‘‘I pray you, 
if you can, 

Break down the bridge—and, if you cun’t, then 
fight to your last man. 

The army’s lost if now the foe should fall upon 
our rear ; 

You shall have help, the general himself will 
soon be here.” 


Away he hurried. But the troop had hardly 
gained the bridge 

Before the Russian force appeared along tho 
valley's ridge ; 

It widened out, and then it closed, loaded, and 
opened fire ; 


Death’s message to eight Finns was brought by 


that first volley dire. 


All wavered, for by waiting now there could no 
good be gained ; 

A second volley came, and now five men alone 
remained. 

So all obeyed at once, when ‘Carry arms! re- 
treat!” was heard. 

Sven Dufva just the wrong move made, and 
stood instead at “ Guard.” 


Still more, his turning to retreat was made so 

" erookedly 

That, far from leaving it behind, down on the 
bridge bore he. 

Broad-shouldered there and stiff he stood, calm 
as of old to view, 

Ready to teach whoever came the drill that best 
he knew, 


It was not very long, indeed, ere he the lesson 
taught : 

On came the enemy, and filled the bridge as 
quick as thought ; 

Man aftor man they forward pressed, but as 
each filled the way, 

To right and left he thrust, so that they cross- 
wise choking lay. 


There was no arm could cast him down, or make 
this giant yield, 

And ever ’gainst the next man’s fire the nearest 
was his shield. 

As sank their hopes, the enemy to bear fresh 
valour brought, 

Then Sandels with his men appeared, and saw 
how Dufva fought, 


“Well done ! well done! hold out ! well done, 
my brave lad!” he did shout ; 

“‘Don’t throw the fellows from the bridge, a 
moment yet hold out. 

That's what I call a soldier, now; that's how a 
Finn should fight ; 

Quick, boys, and hurry to his aid! he’s saved 
us by his might !” 


Ere long the enemy their charge all vain and 
useless found, 

And backward turned the Russian force, and 
slowly left the ground. 

When all was quiet once again, the river Sandels 
sought, 

And asked about the man who stood upon the 
bridge and fought. 


They showed Sven Dufva to him then. His 
fighting all was done ; 

He like a man indeed had fought, and now the 
strife was won. 

He looked as though lain down to rest after a 
game of play, 

Not safer than before, indeed, but much more 
pale, he lay. 


And Sandels bent him down and looked upon 
the fallen one ; 

No nameless, unknown stranger he ; he was a 
man well known. 

But where he lay, beneath his heart the grass 
was dyed with red, 

A ball had struck him in the breast, and he to 
death had bled. 


“The bullet knew its billet well, that must 
acknowledged be,” 

So simply said the general. 
than we. : 

Because his head was poor and weak, in peace it 
let that rest, 

And made for what was better far—his noble, 
gallant breast.” 


“«It knew far more 


And through the army, far and wide, the words 
he spake were spread, 

And everywhere did all men say that Sandels 
well had said. 

“For truly,” said they, ‘‘ Dufva’s worth was 
scarcely understood ; 

Auscless head indeed he had, but then, his heart 
was good.” 


ce 
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Correspondence. 


THOMAS.—1. The principal newsps 
‘levoted to decorative art are “ The Cabiuet-Maker,” 
“Decorator's Gazette,” ‘Furniture Gazette,” 
“'Plamber and Decorator,” at sixpence each; the 


“ Textile 
Manufacturer,” costing a shilling ; the ‘Art Work- 
iuan,” costing eighteeupence; and the ‘ Decorator 
and Furnisher,” costing half-a-crown. Any of these 
you can obtain through your uewsaxent or book- 
teller, 2. top bar of the A misplaced. 


R.C. ButcHEr.—You can get large photographs of her 
Majesty s ships from Messrs. Marion, Soho Square ; 
Spooner, of the Strand ; or Mansell, of Oxford Street. 
In Portsmouth there are several places where you 
can get them. 


CRICKET.—Complete scores of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cricket matches for many years back have 
becn published. The cost of the book is one shilling, 
and it is obtainable of Messrs. Wisden and Co., Cran- 
bourne Street, St. Slartin’s Lane, W.c. : 


TARTAR —Mazeppa was born in 1645. Jlo was one of 
the pages of John Casimir, King of Puland. He was 
discovered in an intrigue with a Polish Indy, and 
stripped, and sent adrift strap} on the back of 
Aus favourite horse. The horse found its way home ; 
but Mazeppa, Lelog ashamed to remain there, fled to 
the Ukraine, and jolued the Cossacks,-who suhse- 
quently elected him their hetman in 1689. Peter 
the Great made him Prince of the Ukraine, ard he 
served the Czar faithfully for some years. At last 
he joined Charies x11. of Sweden, and was present at 
the battle of Pultowa, He escaped to Bender, and 
died there in 1710. The “ flery untamed steed” is a 
poetical exaggeration. Mazeppa was simply sent 

jome in disgrace by the quickest route. 


ra and periodicals 


Scots GrrY. —We are unaware of any regiment of ! Conyeptas 


either cavalry or infantry in the British service which 


has not at sume time or other been under fre. 


VLADINIR MALAMA (Ekaterinoslaw) —The sendre or 
sandat is the perch, or rather the pike-perch found 
in the Continental rivers. Neither saudte nor sandat 
is an English word. 


IqNoTUS.—1. All the parts are in print. 2% For the 
Australian cricket niatches, out and home, refer to 
VoL m1., page 121, No, 97—Part for December, 1¥90 
—and also to our article in May of this year. 


H, B.—Poor boy! As you are ‘a subscriher from the 

you can refer to Vol. 1, page 77, for all 
ars you require concerning the Mulready 
You will there find an illustration of it. 


H. M. Patox.—Such appointments are not now made; 
you must be promoted from the ranks. Select your 
regiment, and write to ite headyuarters for parti- 
culara, Unless you intend to become an eificient as 


soon as pussible you had better stay away. 


M.B. F.—Waterproof your line with glue and catechu. 
Make the line into a coil, and bind 16 round in three 
or four places with thread. Steep a pound of glue 
ina pint of water, and melt it ia the usual way till 
it is quite clear. Then drop your line into it, and 
boil it gently for twenty minutes. Take out the line, 
cut the bands, and zigzag it over the lawa go that it 
never overlaps. In four hours it will be diy, and 
then boil it fur three-quarters of an hour iu a solu- 
tion of half a pound of catechu to a pint of water. 
You have only to let it cool, and then muse it in 
clear cold water, for it tu be ready for use. 


8PHINX.—Much too technical. In “ Natural History 
Notes” for June, 1¥32—price twopence, obtainable 
from most collectors’ shops—you will find a paper 
‘on the scales of insects’ wings as mounted for micro- 
scopic slides, which will give you some of the infor- 
mation. The notched scales are distinctive of the 
Duke of Burgundy fritillary (Nemeubius lucina). 


Suamnock, THIsTLE, Ros*.—Did 
you really think we should tell 
you which is the cleverest of 
the three nations? There is only 


one nation for us—as there should 
be for all. 


D.HArRY.-1. Use a strong solution of 
soda or any alkali. There is an 
electric paint-remover which will 
get it off very cleanly, You can 


oilshop. 2. Go to bed early, rie 
early, work hard. take 

cise, lead a healthy life, 
will have a healthy face. 


ir exer. 


get a cau of it from almost any | 


dyout 


Yes, quite true. It is one of the best. 
known exploits of the British fishermen, The stuall- 
est vessel that ever made the passage to Australi 
was a Penzance lugger. she was vuly sixteen tons 
burden, and two men and a bey took her ont to 
Melbourne during the gold fever. Suemade so rapi! 
a pasenge to the Cape that the crew were trust 
with the mails to take on, and they beat the orli- 
nary packet from Cape Town to Melbourne by sever 
hours. 


N. WH N.—A wet cloth is the best thing. Nev: 
use emery-powder or anything that will seratch. A 
little very smooth whiting and seap may de no 
harm, Lut the great secret in ket-plite. 
machine iv order is to pteserve the 1 i 
long as possible. -A creamy paste male of be cc 
lead, glycerine, and water is the best Inhiicaut for 
Dall-Learings. 


J. E. HERBERT.—1. A half-crown of Wiliam In of ra 
particular rarity. 2. The titles rownd the head > r- 
AN 7. WIB REX, and onore sice of the Le +! 
is a rose, and on the other Xit for C4 petce. It 
faa shilling of Edward VI. Onn the reverse you bo 
the Ludor arms, with resul DEU . ADJUTORE . Xi, 


Royston Crow —Yes The ball’ was at Brussels; 
given hy the Duchess of Brunswick. The eatin uf 
the cannon was heard iv the bull-ruom, as the 
officers were hurrying away, 


H. G. Copn.—Samphire was formerly spelt Sampeir or 
The word comes from the French Saint 
tietro: the plant, trom its 
cen dedicated to the fisher: 
man saiut whose name signifies “a rock.” It grows 
exposed to the sen apnay, but never below  hizh- 
water mark—a fact the knowledge of which has 
cecasionally saved the lives of shipwrecked saiturs, 
Wherever the samphire grows there is safety from 
the waves. To descend from the romantic to the 
domestic, you can make a mort excellent pickle hy 
steeping its leaves in boiled vinegar and spice. 


D. SKINNER.—It is a Queen Elizabeth’s shilling, coined 
in one of the three first years of her reign. On the 
face you have ELIZABETH D. G. ANG, FR. ET Hib. 
REGI: on the reverse POSCI. VEU. ADJUTURE . 8, 
and the Tudor arms with the cross, After the third 
year of her reign the }LIZABRTH was contracted into 
ELIZAB, There isa shilling ike yours at the British 
Museum, 


G. W.—-The quill is put into the egg efter it fs hoile! 
The string is well saturated with salt and dried. It 
would not burn if it were wet. 


P.—The sapphire is one of the brightly-colourt 

varieties of corundum. It is the hardest of all 

kiown substances except the diamond. It is not 
acted on by acids, and remains unaltered by fire. It 

chiefly comes from Ceylon and Pegu, but it has a's» 
been found in Bohemia, in ince, and in New Sonth 
Wales, It is cut with diamond dnst, and pulislie! 
¢n copper amd lead wheels with emery-powder, ['s 
hardness is ite best test. Girasol sapphire has its 
blue with a pale reddish reflection ; Chatoyant, or 
opalescent sapphire, haa a pearly reflecticn. xup- 
phiree are generally picked up on river beache: 
they occur crystallised in variously-terminable « 
sided prise and in rolled masses, Chemically vor- 
undum is aluminic oxide, and when pure con! 
aluminium 63°19, oxygen 46°31. When it is red 
called Oriental ruby; when transincent, yellow or 
white Oriental topaz ; when green, Oriental emerald: 
when violet, Oriental amethyst, Emery is only 
amorphous corundum, 

J.B, (Falkirk. In No. 74, contained in the Monthly 
Part for July, 1880, you will find an illustrated article 
on _hammock-netting and making. Its tithe is 
“ Hammocks, and all abuut them: 


F 


August. 


Now seeks the weary cit the sea, 
His wife and children by hts side, 
The latter wield their spades with glee, 
And battle with the rising tide. 


Perchance it is the father’s lot 
To own a herd of strapping boys : 
They don't grow sleepy when ‘tis hot, 
They only make the louder noise. 


But pater gets a wink or two, 
Wondering what mischief they are at, 
And happier far than if he knew 
His sons were shying at his hat. 


But comes remorse when pater wakes, 
He sees the ruiu thyy have made, 

So one by one his boys hie takes, 
And proves that he can wield the spade. 


They dry their teers, and homeward wen:? 
To make a most tremendous ter; ~ 
And thus their tims these youngsters spi nd 

When Fahreuheit shows eighty-three. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1883. 


DVENTURES ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By S. Wuitcuurcn SADLER, B.N. 


TO 
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CHAPTER V.—THE PIRATE SETTLEMENT. 


A MIDSHIPMAN will sleep through the 
heaviest gale of wind at sea if it 
happens to be his watch below. No wonder, 
then, that the inrush of water to the cave 
which had disturbed me left Garth still 
slumbering. 

Quickly I aroused him, and then, when 
once awake, it required no words to make 
him comprehend the peril of our position. 
The only chance was to force our way out 
through the entrance. 

A poor chance after all, for where should 
we find ourselves even if we succeeded P 
Helpless, in the midst of a foaming tor- 
rent, which, despite all our struggles, 
would probably bear us on its resistless 
course towards the sea, until our inanimate 
bodies became the sport of the waves. 

Even this, if it must happen, seemed 
better than to remain shut up in the cave 
and perish in the darkness like rats 
drowned in a hole. Waiting no longer— 
for already, in the higher part on which 
we were standing, the water had reached 
our knees—I turned to make the attempt, 
telling Garth to keep close behind, so that 
as I pressed forward, my body might, in a 
manner, serve him as a breakwater. 

Higher and higher rose the water as we 
made our way with difficulty down the 
sloping floor, struggling to reach the 
narrow passage opening into the creek. 
Deeper yet it became, carrying me fairly 
off my legs. Still I strove on against the 
ever-increasing force of the flood, until at 
length, by swimming, I had got so close 
that with my hands I could touch each 
side of the centracted space. + 

Too late! the water had risen to the 
very top, and the entrance was closed ! 

Then by diving I tried to force my way 
out, but the passage, always narrow, had 
become smaller still by the quantity of 
stones and débris jammed into the opening. 
Some of these obstructions I succeeded in 
clearing away, but the strength of the 
carrent that rushed in was overpowering. 

‘‘Nothing can be done, Garth,” I said, 
drawing a long breath as I rose to the 
surface and felt around in the darkness for 
my companion in misfortune. ‘ Nothing 
can be done; you must go back to the 
upper end of the cave, and there wait 
until—until the water rises high enough 
to drown us!” I was on the point of say- 
ing, but I changed the words—‘* until the 
stream gets lower.” 

So we groped our way back to the old 
piace, and there the water, which when we 

eft it on our fruitless enterprise was about 
up to our knees, now stood a foot higher. 

A little we gained, as the ground still 
sloped upwards, by pressing ourselves up- 
right against the very extremity of the 
cave. Then all was done that could be 
done. 

Never in all the perils of an adventurous 
life afloat and ashore have I felt as then I 
felt, standing in the darkness, listening to 
the lap of the water, as inch by inch the 
cruel death crept upwards. Soon it reached 
my chest; I had to hold Garth to prevent 
him fro being carried off his feet. He too 
had my hand in his grasp. 

“onl it is too Horrible! Talbot, save 
me!” 

Poor boy! what could I do? Some 
soothing words I spoke, and then I prayed 
—prayed aloud, so that he might hear— 
for preservation, if yet we might be saved 
from the coming death; for pardon and 
resignation, if help there was none. 

Then the atmosphere, as the space for air 


became more contracted, grew heavy and 
close, and Garth’s voice, which, interrupted 
now and then by gasps for breath, had 
been following mine in the Lord’s Prayer, 
died away. 

Slowly relaxed the grasp of the fingers, 
and gently fell the head upon my shoulder, 
whether in death, or in 8 faint that would 
shroud from that shrinking young heart 
the last terrors of death, I could not tell. 

He would have fallen, but, pressing him 
close towards me, I held him ly round 
the waist. If there was yet life in that 
fainting form it should not perish until we 
perished together. 

Older and more strongly built than 
Garth, I had been able to fold out longer 
in that oppressive atmosphere, but now 
the difficulty of breathing seemed to in- 
crease every minute. Becoming sensibly 
weaker, I shifted my arm to get a better 
grasp, and then for the first time fhere 
came a gleam of hope. 

“Surely,” I thought, “my hand as I 
moved it was nearer the surface than when 
first I held Garth!” 

I could also stand more firmly. Alto- 
gether, it seemed es if the waters had 
really reached their highest level and were 
now subsiding. One infallible test there 
was, even in the darkness. Counting the 
uniform buttons on my jacket, I found the 
two uppermost were above the surface. 
Then for afew minutes I waited, touching 
them again ‘with trembling hope. 

Oh, joy! There were now three clear of 
the water! 

It was evident that the river, or creek, 
or whatever the inlet might prove to be, 
was falling, as is ever the case in these 
tropical storms, as fast as it had risen. The 
danger was past, if only I had strength to 
ae the bad stmoenhere for a time. 

e very thought gave renewed energy, 
and as the water gradually sank the ak. 
culty of breathing grew less. Still it was 
a weary time, but I never relaxed my \. 
And then at last came my reward. A 
breath of cool, t air stole into the 
cave, showing that the water had sunk 
below the top of the entrance. 

Closely following on that sweet health- 
giving Sir: ware; there breathed forth a 
gentle sigh from the poor youngster’s lips, 
and before the bottom of the pigaad ones 
again clear of water, Garth, thankful 
beyond measure for his preservation, was 
standing by himself and talking, although 
in rather a feeble voice. 

So at length we left our place of shelter, 
which so nearly had been our place of 
death ; and as we came out into the open 
sir the storm had ceased, the stars were 
bright in their tropical brilliance, and the 
moon shone with a glory unknown in more 
temperate climes. 

Never had God’s earth seemed so beauti- 
ful as it did that night when I had been on 
the point of quitting it for ever. As for 
Garth, so overpowered was he with 
thoughts of his narrow escape, and so 


pulled down physically with what he had | 


undergone, that the morning’s sun was 
tolerably high in the heavens before he 
regained his usual high spirits. 

Meanwhile there were one or two hours 
yet to be passed before daylight, and some 
rest was absolutely necessary. Sitting or 
lying down on the ground near the creek, 
amongst the little rivulets left by the 
storm, was scarcely desirable, so we turned 
our steps towards the trees under which 
Garth had in the first instance proposed 
we should take shelter. 

It was not much of a place, but the 


ground was higher, and, at all events, the 
water had run off. Picking out the driest 
spot we could find, we lay down with our 
heads resting each on the trunk of a tree, 
and slept till broad daylight. 

Sleeping on shore in that climate in wet 
clothes ought to have given us fever, but 
happily we awoke after our night's adven- 
tures not much the worse. Garth certainly 
remarked that he felt as if he had ben 
soundly beaten from top to toe. That, 
however, would soon wear off—in fact, it 
seems a feeling rather pleasant than other- 
wise to some peculiarly constituted indi- 
viduals. We have all heard of the Irishman 
who vowed he was ‘‘ blue-moulded fer 
want of a batin’!” 

The first thing we did was to take of 
our clothes, rinse them well in the creek, 
and spread them to dry in the sun. The 
drying part of the business was soon per- 
formed, but I cannot eay much for ou 
appearance as a couple of smart young 
naval officers when we were again dressed. 

Duck trousers, which, with the waist- 
coat, had once been white, looked like— 
well, I don’t know exactly what they wer 
like. An impertinent speech of Garth: 
rather hit the mark. 

“J shouldn't wish to be di h 
sir, to my superior officer, but would yo: 
mind saying whether your trousers bap- 
pened by mistake to be boiled in the cop- 
pers with the pea-soup before leaving the 
ship ? 

Then, as the uniform jackets had shrank 
considerably in the process of drying, ¥ 
presented the appearance of having thras 
our arms too far through the sleeves. Al- 
together, we made rather a disreputable. 
looking pair. 

“Never mind, sir. Are we not Natur’: 
gentlemen?” said the youngster, in mock 
heroics. 

“Perhaps we may be, Garth; still, | 
hardly think Nature’s gentleman wouk 
show so much of his bony knuckles as yc. 
do. And if he wore trousers at all, b 
would prefer having them clean.” 

A good many of our biscuits had ben 
washed into a pulpy mixture, which woud 
serve admirably as food for infants. The? 
were plenty, however, left that bad r- 
tained their original form, and were net? 
the worse for the rain. With these ands 
bunch of bananas, plucked from one of th 
trees, we managed to make a breakfast. 

One other drying operation, with t» 
powder and our SOntsry peste, 1, had to t 
performed, and then was ready for> 
start. Before setting out on our adva- 
tures, however, it was n to kno 
what the ship intended doing. Captsz 
Weldon was about to send a boat expec: 
tion that. morning our own duty was pls= 
—we must wait for it. 

Rather a vexing idea this, for owing * 
yesterday’s storm and our unlucky adve>- 
ture in the eave there had been no poss 
bility of carrying into practice as yet r! 
original intention of spying out the pirsté 
haunt. I confess I had rather a hope ths: 
we might be left to our own resources f.: 
at least one other day. 

Thinking thus, we walked towards tt 
mouth of .the creek and looked out s- 
ward. 

The surface of the water was sm«x?! 
enough, for there was scarcely a breath © 
wind; but a heavy ground swell had ** 
in, and the rollers were tumbling im on t> 
beach with a sound like thunder. Net- 
ship or a boat could have lived a minute - 
that raging surf. 

I caught a glimpse of a sail in the ¢+ 
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‘ance, which probably might be the little | 
'Vave; but it was clear that there was no | 
shance of her attempting to communicate 
vith the shore that day—likely enough not 
‘or many days. It was impossible to say 
how long that ground swell would last. 

* A few minutes we spent gazing out on 
hat roaring mass of breakers, and then we 
turned, free to carry out the adventure as 
‘ve liked best—to make the game off our 
bwn bat, if we could. 

! Now, with regard to the present position 
+f the pirate schooner, which was what we 
wanted to know, one thing was certain, 
\nd only one. She must be somewhere up 
he creek. If only we had a small boat or 
‘ven @ canoe, our course would be clear; 
ve should only have to get as near as we 
jared while daylight lasted, and then in 
he gloom of night to paddle softly up and 
uake our observations. It was not likely 
that much of 2 look-out, or, indeed, any, 
vould be kept, secure as these banded out- 
2asts no doubt imagined they were in their 
own hiding-place. 

: Having, unfortunately, no boat, we 
must find our way as best we could along 
che banks, but to follow all the windings of 
the creek would be a terrible waste of time. 
3esides which, it was unlikely the bank 
would give us firm footing all the time. 
Probably it would altogether disappear in 
some parts, and one side of the inlet open 
vat into a mangrove swamp. 

| No, we must see how the land lay first. 
The highest bit of ground any way near 
was that part of the riverside which con- 
;ained our cave; so there we went. 

. From this part we could trace the course 
of the creek for a long distance, and a 
very tortuous course it was. Anxiously 
my eye followed up the windings until, in 
1 bend of the stream where the water 
widened out considerably, I caught sight 
of the object of our search. 

, Even then the schooner might possibly 
aave eluded our gaze, had it not been that, 


in mistaken consciousness of perfect secur- | handkerchief (I felt sure, of course, that 
ity, her sails were loosed to dry after the . ‘‘M. M.” were the initials of the younger 
storm, and the white canvas stood out! lady) might have undergone since the day 
distinctly against the dark foliage. Several she was carried forcibly from the cabin of 


small buildings were visible near the ship, 
either huts or storehouses ; and altogether 
it was plain that we had tracked the lion 
to his lair. 

Well, now that we had discovered the 
actual position of the schooner and the den 
of the pirates, I could not help seeing that 
our wisest plan—at all events, the com- 
mon-sense plan—would be to remain where 
we were until the expedition from the 
Wave could join us. hat good, after all, 
could be done by Garth and myself running 
into danger for the sake of a little recon- 
noitring or spying business ? 

But when I put this view of the ques- 
tion before the midshipman he was almost 
broken-hearted with disappointment, giv- 
ing a dozen reasons inst my decision, 
none of which, as I told him, were worth 
sixpence. At last he wound up with, 

“Well, the days of chivalry are indeed 
over when a naval officer refuses to stir one 
inch to rescue a distressed damsel and her 
mother from the hands of their captors!” 

At which I laughed. But, nevertheless, 


the youngster, in his bit of bombast, had ' 


hit upon the right chord. It would be in- 
deed a shame if these two unfortunate ladies 
were to remain a day longer in the power 
of such miscreants, if by our presence we 
might in any way help them to escape. 

So the end of my cogitations came, and 
I told Garth we would beard the lion in 
his den, although whether we should find 
therean any captives was of course doubt- 


Taking for our goal a large clump of 
trees this side of the schooner, and which 
as soon as we got down upon the level 
ground hid her entirely from view, we 
started off. Once my imagination ‘vas set 
going, it began to picture so vividly the 
insults that the poor girl the owner of the 


| the Providence, that there was no getting 


| impatient as Garth himeelf. 

‘or a short time we went along capi- 
tally, with nothing in the way save little 
| watercourses and pools from last night’s 
; rain which had not yet dried up. Then 
we came to a piece of swampy ground, 
| which gave us much trouble in picking our 
steps. Once, notwithstanding all our care, 
I had regularly to haul Garth out of the 
| black mud, feeling at every pull I took at 
| him that I was sinking deeper myself. 

Even this Slough of Despond was passed 
at length, but it was ouly to encounter 
something far worse. A tributary stream 
flowed sluggishly directly across our path 
in its course down towards the creek. 

The actual stream itself was nothing ; 
we could have waded through or jumped 
it with ease. But there was no crossing 
the muddy banks on each side—banks 
where the mire was softer than usual, 
from the manner in which the stream bad 
‘ overflowed its borders during the storm. 
‘Most vexing was this obstruction! 
: There was nothing for it but to turn to the 

right, and follow the course pf the stream 
towards the source until some fordable 
, Place could be reached, losing some pre- 
cious hours in the search. 

The crossing at last effected, the ground 

became more open. Untroubled by any 
| foe save the burning rays of the tropical 

sun, we made our way steadily along until, 

a little before sunset, the welcome shelter of 
; the clump of trees near the schooner was 
| safely gained. 

“Now then,” as the youngster re- 
| marked with much propriety, ‘‘we must 
; look out for squalls.” 


; (To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 


Y hes monitors did not have much oppor- 
tunity during the next week or two 
of carrying into practice their resolves to 
discountenance betting. The regatta and 
races had apparently satisfied the ga.bling | 
desires of every one for a time ; even Drake : 
and Messiter seemed to have given it up. 
The reason may have been that their ex- | 
perience had not been very encouraging. 
Certainly Messiter had had bad fuck 
lately. He had never been so hard wu 
before. He knew Flint quite well enoug! 
to dislike intensely being in his debt, but 
he was; and not only that, but there 
seemed no chance of getting out of it. He 
had a very unpleasant morning trying to 
devise plans for raising cash, but the up- 
shot of all his deliberations was that he | 
must write home. | 
Writing home was not a very frequent , 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—LETTERS FROM HOME, 


mess. Five pounds would not cover his 
losses at the regatta and Bellhouse races, 
and he had received his second note. 
However, as there was no help for it, he 
must for once appeal to his father's 
generosity. So he wrote a letter which he 
thought would move him. 

Another letter on a similar subject left 
the school by the same post. Grant was 


| determined not to remain in Flint's debt; ' himself, so he gives up his room. 


whatever it might cost he would sever his 
connection with him. So he wrote to his 
brother Jack, imploring him to send hima 


couple of pounds, which he would return | 


as soon as possible, and more than hinting 
at the kind of difficulty he was in. When 
it was posted he could do nothing but 
wait. 

He had plenty to occupy him whilst he 
waited. © news soon spread that Field 


practice with Messiter. He had no mother; ; had resigned his monitorship and lost his 
his father was on the Stock Exchange and : study, or, a8 Drake preferred to put it, 
wrapped up in business, so much so that | ‘“‘ He'd resigned because he was kicked 
he did not appear to notice if a month out.” Why he had resigned was the great 
elapsed without tidings from his son. He | question of the hour—a question that there 
gave him a five-pound note after each ; was not much chance of settling, for Field 
holiday, and sent another in the middle of | was dumb, Caterham anything but dumb, 
the half, an allowance which he considered , although equally unsatisfactory, and 
amply sufficient, as indeed it ought to have | Grant, to whom many appealed, did not 
been. As a rule Messiter made it last ' know. 

‘without difficulty, but now he was in a{ There were, however, two who could 


| give a very good guess at the reason, 
| though no one would have suspected that 
‘a couple of the lower school were in such 
| an important secret. When the uews first 
spread, Stimpson and Burt retreated toa 
quiet corner and talked the matter over. 
“T see now why he told us not to say a 
word about it,” said Stimpson. “I say! 
‘ Burt, isn’t he a brick’ He won't split 
I call 
| him a first-class brick.” 
| ** 80 do I,” chimed in Burt. 
if Grant knows about it.” 

‘* Bless you, vo! or he’d never let Ficld 
resign; he isn't a bad sort of fellow, 
though he is in with the Messiter lot.” 

“JT don’t know,” remarked the other, 
incredulously. ‘‘ You see he'd get ex- 
| pelled if he were to let out where he'd 

en.” 

That was a poser, and one which could 
not be got over. Both of the boys would 
| like to have told Grant, or sent him an 
anonymous note, but their promise to Field 
kept them silent. In truth that promise 
was weighing rather heavily on their 
|minds. It was a fine thing to be trusted 

by a sixth-form boy, but it was a great. 
‘nuisance. Every moment they were afraid 
! they might lct slip something which would 
| betray their knowledge of the secret; the 


“I wonder 


! over the ground quickly enough. I was ; 


By the earliest possible post there came 
answers to Grant's and to Messiter’s letters. 
The former ran thus:—‘ Dear old boy, I 
enclose you a couple of pounds, but I mean 
that you shall pay me back. I’m very 
much afraid from the hints you have let 
fall in your letter that you have been 
making a fool of yourself. You ought not 
to want £2 all at once, and of course I can 
see that betting at the recent races has 
been the cause of your trouble. You know 
very well I was no model boy at school, 
but you don’t know how near I came 
being a blackguard, all through getting 
into debt by betting and gambling under 
the kind tuition of a young rascal who is 
now. hiding under a cloud in Australia. 
Take my advice (you know I don’t give it 
you too often), and give up betting entirely. 
Sport isn’t worth the name of sport unless 
it can be dissociated from money-making. 
Do you think the less of cricket because 
you don’t bet on it? Do you imagine you 
would be able to stand up at the wicket 
coolly and play your best if you knew you 
would lose 8 pound if you made a duck’s 
egg? I won't ask you what you think 
your mother would say if she knew. Yes, 
{ wil, thoiigh, for you ought to consider 
her, remembering «tat she has done for 
you. 

“I know.you’re half ashamed of italready, 
or else why didn't you write and tell every- 
thing to your affectionate brother Jack.” 

Grant looked at the cheque with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘I believe Jack’s right,’’ Fe 
said to himself; ‘‘I wish I'd never betted, 
then I should have kept out of that 
wretched tent.”’ But his mind was so full 
of other matters that he postponed making 
any resolve as to his future conduct. 

As Messiter opened the envelope which 
was addressed in his father’s writing, his 
hand shook. If the answer were unfavour- 
able! what should he do then? Nerving 
himself for the worst, he began to read :— 
‘* My dear boy,—When your letter arrived 
I was just commencing one to you. I have 
bad news to tell you, and the receipt of 

our letter has made it none the easier. 

y business affairs have been in a very 
unsatisfactory condition for some time 
past ; I have not troubled you about them, 
as it would have done no good, and it 
would have been hard that you should 
suffer for what you had no handin. How- 
ever, the crisis has come; a large bank 
failure has involved me, and from being 
fairly well off I have become poor. 

“TI do not wish this to affect you more 
than I can help. You will remain at 
Wath till. Christmas, possibly longer ; 
this will be a heavy drain on me, so I look 
to you to assist me by trying to get a 
scholarship of some sort and eo relieve: my 
purse, am very sorry that I cannot 
answer your appeal for money more gene- 
rously. I enclose a sovereign and wish it 
were more.— Your affectionate father, 
Hariey Messirer.” 

What were the son’s feelings as he read 
this letter, the longest and kindest that he 
had ever received from his father ? His first 
sensation was utter despair, his last hope 
had failed. What was the good of a 
miserable sovereign to one who owed more 
than aouble ? He might raise the amount 
by borrowing a series of small sums, but 
that would only postpone the evil day. 
No, the whole business was hopeless. 

It says a great deal against Messiter 


that the thought of his father’s losses, ex- 
cept as they affected himself, scarcely en- 
tered into his mind. But as he thought 
the matter over he saw that he had not 
exaggerated his own troubles, which neces- 
sarily followed in the train of his father’s. 
He would have to go into business instead 
of to Cambridge. He hated the very 
thought of a desk and stool, and made a 
mental vow he would never endure them, 
he would sooner go to America. He was 
agitated and flushed with excitement; 
feeling that he would not care to be seen 
till he had more command over himself, he 
went to the boathouse and sculled a skiff 
up @ backwater where he could be alone 
and undisturbed. Tying his boat up, he 
lay down to review his position. 

He read his father’s letter again. ‘‘ Poor 
old boy!” he thought this time, ‘it’s hard 
lines for him, but he seems not to mind it 
much.” Then a sentence in the letter 
struck him; it was the one where he was 
advised to get a scholarship. He almost 
jumped up in the boat as a sudden idea 
flashed through his mind. 

To give the cause of his joy will require 
some explanation. As has been already 
stated, Watbury was a very old school, and 


depended for its original constitution on ; 


the sole will of its founder. Like many 
similar schools it had some peculiar clauses 
in its charter ; many of these were swept 
away on the reconstruction of the whole 
establishment, but one or two were retained. 
One of these, to which allusion has already 


been made once or twice, related to the . 


election once a year of the dux. 


He was } 


to be chosen from the whole upper school; ; 
every one in the place had a vote, the! 


majority carried it. The dux was there- 
fore simply the most popular boy; he need 
not be a monitor, or in the sixth, or any- 
thing. But, asa matter of custom and fact, 
the influence of the sixth was generally 
strong enough to carry the election in 


favour of one of their own body, though | 


one or two cases of a fifth-form boy’s elec- 
tion had becn known of late years. 

To be dux was a great thing for a fifth- 
form boy, for it at once gave him all the 

rivileges of the sixth. e had a room to 

imeelf for one thing, he was out of the 
jurisdiction of monitors for another. But 
& much more important privilege as affect - 
ing Messiter was the fact that the dux was 
eligible for all scholarships and exhibitions 
in virtue of his office. 

Now Messiter knew very well that there 
was but one exhibition for which he had a 
chance, for though he was very good at 
sports, inside the school walls he did not 
sbine so much as outside them. This exhi- 
bition was the Fairbairn, confined to those 
in the fifth who had been in the school five 
years. It was founded by a former head 
master with the idea of encouraging those 
who through idleness or inability had stuck 
longer than they ought to have done before 
getting moved into the sixth. Its emolu- 
ments were five pounds in books or money, 
8& pass into the sixth at once, and ten 
pounds in books if the holder proceeded to 
either university. 

The clause which tempted Messiter was 
the five poynds in books or money. Why 
should he not win? It was true he had 
only been in the school two years, having 
been sent to Watbury on his expulsion 
from a private school, a fact which was 
of course kept secret. But if he became 
dux he had a right to compete, and it would 
be very odd if he couldn’t beat such fellows 
as Scobell and Oldrieve, old fossils who 
bad been in the fifth us long as any one 


could remember. Yes, there was hope yet; 
he must get Flint to wait for a time by 
paying him small instalments from hia 
sovereign, must get himself elected dux, 
and then win the Fairbairn. He had long 

intended to be dux, because it was 


pleasant ; it was now a necessity. | 


ClaPTER XXIX.—WHO’S TO BE DUX? 


TE football season was just commencing: 
at Watbury, and the ‘preliminary meet- 
ing was to be held on Wednesday at the 
close of afternoon school. The notice 
board on Monday bore the laconic an- 
nouncement, ‘Football meeting, Weds. 
aft". G. Bannister, Dux.” 

“Are you going?” asked Burt of 
Stimpson, as they contemplated the notice 
on the morning of the day of the meeting. 

‘TI going?” ejaculated Stimpson. ‘*‘ Oh! 
I forgot ‘twas your first half. Why, if we 
went we should get our heads knocked off! 
Only the first and second fifteen of last 


year go.” 
inted. 


Burt was disap, 

“Did you think you were going to be 
clected into the team ?” inquired his com- 
panion, 

“T didn’t know what might happen.” 

“I daresay you'll play with them before 
the season’s over; they generally burst a 
ball or two, and you'll do first-rate then.” 

Burt made for his chum, and showed that. 
he was not a jive agent altogether. 

When school was over, twenty boys made 
their way to the class-room devoted to 
such meetings—twenty only, the sole sur- 
vivors of the former season’s thirty. Ban- 


i nister took the chair without being voted 


into it, and soon plunged into the middle 
of business. 

“The first thing, gentlemen, is to elect 
the first team. We've ten of last year’s 
hera ; does any one think that any of them. 
ought not to be in it?” 

“No; fire away!” said Caterham. 

“Then who shall we havef” asked the 
chairman. ‘‘I’m captain, and I've put 
down the names of the five best of the 
second team; but I’m willing to hear any 
suggestions.” 

The names were read out; no objection 
was taken; things were going on swim- 
mingly. 

“Tf Bannister ran this school,” re- 
marked Caterham to Field, ‘‘he’d have 
the lower school doing Terence in » week. 
He knows how to put things along.” 

But a hitch was coming. 

“The next thing’s the officers!’ cried 
the chairman. ‘‘ Who's to be secretary >? 
Westbury was last year. Is he good 
enough for you?” 

A shout of ‘‘Yes!” confirmed the ap- 
pointment. 

“ Treasurer comes next,” ssid Bannister ; 
“Gibbings left at Midsummer, so we must. 
elect a pew one. Who proposes any one >” 

“{ propose Caterham,” said a boy. 

se Coterham ’s much obliged to you,” 
replied that individual; ‘‘but he's too 
much to do to be able to spend nine days 
a week in hunting up fellows who haven't 
paid their subscriptions.” 

‘*T propose Field,” said another. 

Ficld declined the honour; he was already 
secretary to the Literary Club. Three more 
names were put forward, but some reason 
prevented their owners from accepting the 

arren honour. 

‘*T propose Messiter,” said Drake, just 
as the chairman had given it as his opinion 


1, Present Lighthouse at the Eddystone. 4, Winstanley’s Lighthouse at the Eddystone, 7. Iron Lighthouse off the Coast of Guiana, 
2. Maplin Sands Pile Lighthouse. 6. Lightship at the Nore. 8, Aycieht Pharos of Alexandria. 
2. Iron Lighthouse at New Caledonia. u. Lighthouse and Foghorn at Dungeness. 9, Ancient{ Fire Béavons or Cresset. 
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that if no one would take the post “the 
whole affuir was knocked into limbo.” 
‘Who seconds him ?” asked the chair- 
man. 
“I do,” said Grant. 
_‘ Any one any objection?” asked Ban- 


r. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be as well to find out if 
he'll serve if elected?” asked Westbury. 

‘I don’t want to be elected,” suid Mes- 
siter, ‘‘as you may easily believe; but as 
no one else will take the trouble, I shall be 
very happy to do what I can to help the 
team out of a hole.” 

There was general applause at this; even 
those whe disliked him most were obliged 
to acknowledge that he was doing a decent 
thing for once. He was elected without 
objection, though Field and Caterham did 
not hold up their hands when the question 
was put. 

The rest of the business was soon got 
over, and the meeting dispersed, to be met 
by an excited crowd wanting to know who 
were in the teams. 

Messiter had made a successful stroke 
e popularity, and popularity meant being 

ux. 


In fact, there was no time to lose. The 
question of the election was rapidly be- 
coming the chief topic. It must not be 
imagined that because this office was very 
desirable in some respects,. therefore every 
one went in for it. There were various 
duties attached to it which made it some- 
times very onerous and irksome—duties 
which could not be performed by a boy 
who had not considerable influence in the 
echool, and influence is not always synony- 
mous with popularity. Then no boy cared 
to have the trouble of canvassing unless he 
were going to remain for the year, and to 
many the trouble of canvassing was in 
itself enough to keep them out of the 
whole business. So that, as a matter of 
fact, there were seldom a dozen names 
before the school, and of these all but three 
or four withdrew before the final day. 

There was an important meeting held 
the same Wednesday evening in Cater- 
ham's den ; in fact, from this day till elec- 
tion day the school was in a chronic state 
of meetings. Several that we know were 

t—Bannister, Westbury, Field, and 
four or five others. They were welcomed 
by the owner of the apartment, who sat in 
his ‘one armchair and invited his visitors 
to make themselves at home. (If they 
were to behave at home in the way 
they did here it would probably call forth 
a rebuke to the effect that it was not usual 
to sit on the mantelpiece.) 

‘* Friends, Romans, countrymen! lend 
me your ears,” began Caterham. ‘ Who's 
Boing to be dux this year?” 

“Tf we knew we need not have come,” 
remarked the sage Westbury. 

“Silence, Solon! Is any fellow present 
goingin for it? Are you, Bannister ? * 

“Not if I know it ; it’s hardly worth the 
trouble for a sixth-form fellow. Besides, I 
leave at Christmas.” 

“* Any other gemmen want to be dux?” 

No answer. estbury suggested it was 
like the old invitation of the farmer’s wife 
to another species of dncks, “ Dilly, dilly, 
come and be killed.” There was a minute's 
silence, and then Field said, 

“Tf no other fellow wants to go in I 
should like to, You know I’ve been 
kicked out of my study by the Dector 
because I resigned my monitorship, and 
I'm only housed now through Gaterham's 
kindness, eo I want to relieve him and 
have a room of my own.” 


“You're just the man for it,” cried 
Bannister. ‘‘We must get a sixth-form 
fellow in, of course, and, except the illus- 
trious lot I see around me, we all know 
jolly well that the rest of the sixth wouldn't 

ave a chance of election, the lower school 
would outvote us easily. But you're pretty 
popular with them, Field, aren’t you?” 

“Fairly so; and at any rate Stimpson 
is, and he will do his best for me, I’m 
sure.” 

‘‘Good again; of course he will,” said 
Westbury; ‘‘ but you see it doesn't de- 
pend on a fellow so much as upon who 
is going to oppose him. Does any one 
know who is?” 

There was some general talk for a minute 
or two, and then Bannister said that he 
believed Messiter meant having a shot at 
it. 

Bannister was standing near the door. 
He whispered something to Westbury a 
minute or so afterwards, who at once began 
to speak. 

“There are few fellows in the school to 
whom we owe more than to Messiter. He 
is in the eleven and fifteen, he has—” 

Smash went the door and out leapt 
Bannister, returning a couple of scconds 
after with a small boy wriggling in his 
smsp He had heard sounds just outside 
which led him to believe some eavesdrop- 
ping was going on, so he had told West- 

jury to make a speech in order that the 
outsider might not suspect a sortie. 

‘* Who is it?” asked Caterham. 

“That little beggar Gale,” replied his 
captor. ‘What Sbell we do to him °” 

“*Who told you to come and listen at 
my door?” inquired Caterham. ‘‘ Was it 
Mr. Meassiter ? ” 

Gale would not reply, but looked round 
for a chance of escape. 

“T don’t suppose you've had leave to sit 
up, young un,” said Bannister. ‘‘ How is 
it you aren’t in bed?” 

‘‘ What I object to,” put in Caterham, 
‘is his coming into my room without an 
invitation. He looks chilly, Bannister; 
suppose you warm him a little?” 

The poor Youngster was indeed chilly 
enough, for he had on only his trousers 
and nightshirt. However, he had no 
reason to fear catching cold when he was 
dismissed with the caution that next time, 
ete. 

‘‘All’s fair in love and war,” quoted 
Bannister. ‘‘I suppose we are at war 
now.” 

‘A most confounded nuisance this dux 
business is from beginning to end,” said 
Westbury. ‘I wish our worthy founder 
had seen fit to make the head monitor dux 


' in virtue of his position.” 


“It splits up the school into sets, and 
makes more mischief than a dozen re- 
gattas,” said Caterham. 

‘“‘ And teaches those cheeky youngsters 
their power,” remarked Bannister. ‘‘ How- 
ever, it’s no good complaining; all we can 
do is to try and elect Field. I vote for 
doing it openly, not only because it’s the 
right thing to do, but because that young 
eavesdropper must have heard Field say 
he was going in, and will be sure to tell 
Measiter.” 

There was a laugh at this sudden anti- 
climax, but every one agreed with his 
suggestion. On Monday the names of the 
candidates might be affixed to the notice 
board, on the following Wednesday the 
election was to be held. The boys present 
formed themselves into a sort of impromptu 
committee on Field’s behalf, and promised 
to commence canvassing next day, Cater- 


hem arranging to see Stimpson and Br- 
as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE OLD CHUMS BECOM 
RIVALS. 

It was known all over the school nr 
morning that Field was going to try f.- 
the dux. Caterham spoke to Stimpeor sz: 
Burt about it, and they needed no pressix 
to become his agents in the lower eck. 
Their enthusiasm was all that could be d& 
sired; it would have been better perbs;: 
if their discretion had been equal to it. 

“Got a bit of paper, Burt ?”* asked bs 
chum. ‘Tear a leaf out of that exeny 
book and rule it down in columns. ¥- 
must keep a list of the fellows who _; 
vote for us.” 

‘“How do they elect the dux?” asi! 
Burt. ‘Do we have hustings and specks 
like an election for an M.P. ?”” 

“Not exactly. This isthe way we mane 
it. The fellows who are going up px 
their names on the notice board, thz 
those who want to vote for them wrt 
their names down under the one the 
choose, only they mustn’t alter to anoth= 
fellow when once it’s down; they mr 
strike out their names altogether if th- 
like, but they mustn’t vote for anotsc 
follow unless their man withdraws. & 
the thing is to get’em to write down s 
once,” 

“Tee. There go some of our lot, les 
canvass them now.” 

Stimpson whistled a peculiar whistk. 
which was a signal amongst the lowe 
school, and at which he was an adept. 

‘« What's the row?” 

‘‘ Look here, Green, we’re canvassing fcr 
Field for dux, will you vote for him?” 

‘* What will you give me if I do 2” asked 
the incorruptible and independent voter. 
Burt was disgusted at this cool indifference 
to the merits of the case, so he cried, ‘ IT! 
give you a jolly good hiding if you don't.’ 

is Will you, my young grampus* Tr 
it.’ 

Small boys seem to know by intuitic: 
when a row is probable; in hal? & mimte 
there were a dozen round the enterprising 
canvasser. 

“‘Look here, you fellows,” cried Green. 
seeing that a good many of his frien’ 
were present, ‘‘ this young jelly-fish say: 
he'll lick any fellow who won't vote fxr 
Field.” 

‘Like his cheek,” cried a voice from 
the skirts of the little crowd, ‘‘ Field im't 
half so as Messiter.” 

“Ie that you, Gale ?” exclaimed Stimp- 
son, recognising the voice. ‘‘ You wat 
till I get hold of you!” 

“T shall wait a long time,” returned 


e. 

“Will you? I'll see about that.” 

The original quarrel was forgotten in the 
new one. Stimpson elbowed his way to- 
wards his opponent, who seemed to hes- 
tate whether he would fly or not. But the 
others would not let him escape; a ring 
was formed of a very irregular shape, and 
the two boys fell at each other amidst 
encouraging shouts. 

“Go it, Gale; hit him on the nose!” 

“Now, Stimpson, finish him up.” 

“Blow, gentle Gale!”’ quoted one of 
the glee club. 

‘Hullo! what’s al this about ?” cried 
a voice. 

Messiter came into the ring and saw his 
protégé in the throes of combat. He 
wasn’t beaten yet, but it was probable that 
he soon woulfl be. 
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<¢ Shut up, you little duffers,” said the 
rig boy, separating them; ‘‘ don’t you see 
t’s just school time, and old Barnacles will 
22 here in halfa minute? What's it all 
vbout ?” 

He was quickly told. By this time a 
»erfect swarm of the youngsters had col- 
ected, and Messtter saw his opportunity. 
He jumped on a form and began a speech. 

** Look here, you youngsters.” (Eve: 
speech at Watbury began with ‘Loo 
here !’’) “Let me give you a word of ad- 
vice. Don’t be in a hurry to put your 
aames down for Field or any one else; if 
you must put them down I should advise 
you to vote for Grant. He’s in the fifth, 
and it’s quite time the fifth got a turn.” 
‘Shouts from small boys, who had found 
Bannister rather tyrannous.) .‘‘ You've 
had enough of monitors as dux, I should 
think.” (Hear, hear!) 

‘« Aren't you going in, Messiter ?” cried 
one. 

**T don’t know yet ; I don’t want to in- 
terfere with Grant's chance.” 


“You go in, we'll put you through,” 
cried an excited youngster. 

“ Field for ever!” shouted Burt. 

“Punch his head,” shrieked Gale. 
Shouts, cries, and groans made the rest of 
Messiter’s speech inaudible, and he stepped 
down as the bell rang for morning 
school. 

It might be imagined from Messiter’s 
speech that it was a settled thing for Grant 
to be a candidate, but this was not the fact. 
He had some thoughts of it, but had not yet 
decided. When he heard that Field was 
going in he half intended to give up all 
ideasof standing ; he did not wish to be in 
absolute opposition to his old chum. How- 
ever, Messiter managed to get hold of him 
after morning school, and did his best to 
persuade him to let his name be put 
down. 

‘We ought to have some one from the 
fifth,” said Messiter; ‘‘the sixth are too 
fond of having everything their own way. 
If you don’t go in I don’t know any one 
else who has a chance. You did well for 


the school at the regatta, and that will go 
along way. Drake wanted to try, but I 
showed him he hadn’t much chance, so he 
was good enough to say he’d work for you 
instead. So will Gale, and he can get a 
lot of the little uns on your side.” 

‘* Why don’t you go in?” asked Grant. 
“You would have more chance than I 
have.” 

“‘T'm not sure about that. What objec- 
tion have you to trying?” 

“I don’t know that I have any particu- 
lar objection.” 

“Then goin ; we'll consider that settled. 
I think we shall beat the sixth if we put 
our backs into it.” 

To “beat the sixth””—that way of putting 
it was not so objectionable to Grant. He 
certainly would like to be dux, and. after 
all Field had no more right to oppose him 
than he to oppose Field. 

So, as far as the school knew on Thursday 
night, the struggle was to be between 
Field and Grant. 


(To be continued.) 


A FAMOUS DEBATING SOCIETY—THE OXFORD UNION. 


By THe AurHor or “A Noisy Nicnr 1n CoLLEcE.” 


Nw“ every public school has now a more 

or less flourishing debating society. In 
these, such of the orators as are going up to 
one of the Universities look forward with some 
eagerness to their appearance on a more dis- 
tinguished platform. At Oxford and Cambridge 
most of the colleges have their own debating 
societies. But all these sink into insignificance 
when com with ‘The Union.” Of the 
Oxford Union, as the moro famous of the two, 
I am now going to speak. 

“The United Debating Society ” sprang into 
life at Oxford in the year 1823, and Mr. D. 
Maclean (subsequently M.P. for the city) was its 
first president. But after a troubled existence 
of three years it came to an untimely end. The 
authorities found it necessary to dissolve the 
society in order to get rid of some turbulent 
spirits. It was, however, immediately recon- 
stituted as the Oxford Union Society, and has 
continued a vigorous institution to this day. 

It is interesting to notice how many famous 
public men now living were once prominent 
members of the Union. 

Cardinal Manning was president in 1829, and 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone in 1830. Two years later 
Lord Selborne held the same office, to be pre- 
sently followed by Lord Cardwell and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Lord Sherbrooke (better 
known as Mr. Robert Lowe) held the same 
office in 1834, A few years later on Sir Stafford 
Northcote was treasurer. Passing by the names 
of some distinguished scholars, divines, and 
others, we find Lord Coleridge emongst the 
presidents; Mr. Justice Bourn also held the 
office. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Lord Bra- 

bourne), Mr. Géschen, and Professor Bryce were 
amongst their successors. In the present House 

, of Commons are three young men who have 
held the same office quite recently, viz., Mr. 

, Ashmead-Bartlett (1873), Viscount Lymington 
(1877), and the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick 
(1878). Nor must we forget that the present 
leader of the Conservative party, Lord Salis- 
bury, was, as Lord R. Cecil, treasurer of the 
Union. 

So much, then, for its past glories. And now 

| for a glance at its buildings. They may be 
appreached from Cornmarket Strect by a narrow 
; Passage, and upon this side are not at all im- 
' foang: A better view is obtained from New 
, 4nn Hall Street. The original house has re- 
ceived s0 many additions as to have now become 
the most insignificant part.of the pile. The 


large debating-hall is a comparatively new 
building of considerable dimensions, of which 
we shall speak at ter length when describing 
a debate. The library and smoking-room are 
both large and handsome apartments, Further 
comforts are secured by writing-rooms, a maga- 
zine-room, coffee-room, and lavatories. There 
are practically two libraries,—the ‘ Library” 
and the ‘‘ Coffee and Smoking-room and 
Library.” The sum of £250 is annually spent 
on books. But it is not to the pleasures of the 
reading-rooms or the quiet enjoyment of ices 
under the trees on afternoons in the summer 
term that our thoughts chiefly turn. Let us go 
—in imagination, of course—to the debating- 
hall on some Thursday evening towards the 
beginning of June. Then Oxford is at its fullest, 
and the Union debates are one great resort of 
the visitors. 

About, half an hour before the appointed time 
we wend our way to the hall. Already under- 
grads are escorting parties of ladies in the same 

irection. We go up with them to the visitors’ 
gallery, whence an excellent view of the theatre 
of war can be obtained. 

Before the time for the opening of the even- 
ing’s business commences the gallery is quite 
filled with visitors of both sexes. Below, the 
seats are occupied by crowds of members, who 
are discussing the prospects of the evening. 

Presently a messenger enters and deposits an 
imposing volume, the minute-book, on the sec- 
retary's table. A few minutes later, as the 
clock points to the accustomed hour, a small 
procession enters. It consists of the president 
and other office-bearers. At their appearance 
loud cries of ‘‘ Order!" prevail, and all hats are 
removed. The president takes the middle chair 
on the dais, supported on the one hand by the 
treasurer, on the other by the librarian. Firat 
are announced the names of newly-elected mem- 
bers ; then comes the question, ‘‘ Has any mem- 
ber any question to ask of any officers of the 
society relative to their official duties ?”” 

In olden days this was the time for some 
amusing  pesanee et arms. When Plancus was 
consul, the chief object on the part of qnes- 
tioners appeared to be the badgering of the 
officers. The latter were not slow to return the 
compliment, and laboured to ‘‘serve off” their 
tormentors. 

“Sir, I wish to ask the treasurer whether he 
has any theory to the effect that spittoons are of 


smoking-room than when distributed along the 
floor of that apartment ?” 

“*Sir, may we have some grounds for hoping 
that the treasurer will supply us with better 
writing materials than used-up pens and an 
opaque, jelly-like mass facetiously termed 
ink???” : 

This was the way some men sought to lay the 
officers by the heels, But very often the combs 
of these questioners were etfectively cut by the 
wary treasurer and others, and the House was 
ready to laugh with equal delight at the down- 
fall of either party. But the liberty of asking 
questions degenerated into licence, and has now 
been somewhat curtailed. 

The questions over, the librarian ‘‘brihgs 
forward his list of books "—or, in other words, 
reads the list of works ho proposes to purchase 
during the following week. If no ot jection is 
raised the list is pronounced carried. Bur should 
any one work be challenged the rest are paseed, 
and then a debate ensues as to the rejection or 
otherwise of the book in question. Some little 
time ago a very hented and protracted discus- 
sion took place over a book of M. Zola. Eventu- 
ally the party of purity carried the day, and the 
work was expunged from the list. “ 

These preliminaries over, the president rises 
with the chief announcement. 

“The House will now proceed to public 
business, The question before the House is 
that ——, moved by Mr. Jones [let us say], of 
Jesus,” 

If Mr. Jones is an accomplished ordtor the 
applause is deafening as he advances to the 
tuble, arranges his ample notes, and pours out 
a glass of water ready for any emergency. If 
the subject upon which Mr. Jones expatiates is 
a political one the House will give itself up to 
cheers and ceunter-cheers. On many an occa- 
sion of this kind the scene, as observed from 
the gallery, appears a kind of Pandemonium on 
a small scale. On one occasion the mover gave 
himself up to unmitigated abuse of Mr. W. E. 


Gladstone. Many attempts were made to call 
him to order. ut his language was always 
‘*Parliamentary.” However, he defeated his 


own end. On his sitting down an influential. 
member, who has since distinguished himself 
in the House of Commons, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. This meant that, if carried, 
the enemy's entertainment would come to an 
end. An animated debate on this question 


more utility when piled in a corner of the | ensued, and. the adjournment was carried, to 
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the great disgust of a very crowded gallery of 


- strangers. 


When the mover has resumed his scat the 
‘floor of the House is, of course, open to any 
moember, But when the subject is one of com- 


- manding interest it has generally been arranged 


. ‘passed. 


~ ings. 


beforehand who shall be the first four or five to 
~“‘catch the president's eye.” The mover is 
unominally contined to half an hour, but the re- 
striction is rarely enforced when that limit is 
As the evening wanes the audience 
gradually thins, A dull speaker soon sends 
uien home to their rooms or to other parts of 
the society's premises. But in summer term it 
-is no uncommon thing for a debate to be ad- 
journed, and to last for two or even three even- 
As everybody must be in college or in 
his rooms by twelve, the stream of talk must 
cease at a qQarter to twelve if the subject has 
not been threshed out and divided upon before 
then. But few usually remain to the end. Yet 
-on more important occasions the result is some- 
times thought of sufficient interest to be re- 


ported in the London 


pers, 

The heroes of the debating hall are, of course, 
-the great men of the Union. Indeed, to have 
‘spoken at all there with success confers a kind 
«of distinctivn not without its value. Colleges 
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are proud of their respective representatives, 
and to become an officer of the society is, as 


| 7 . 
we have seen, to rank—in one particular, at 


least—with some of England's most famous 
sons, 

Outside the debating-hall there were, in the 
old days, many other familiar figures. 

There was the old Don, who made his home 
amongst the henepapers, He came to the Union 
early in the day and left late at night, after en- 
joying good deal of slumber there. His habit 
apparently was to collect together a good pile of 
papers, to sit down on them, and then to fall 
fast asleep. 

Presently some hungry news-hunter would 
come in ard look for a ‘‘ Times.” Not one to 
be seen out of hand. But he soon espies the 
edge of a copy peeping from beneath the slum- 
boring Don. 

“Ha-a-hom!”—a loud cough close to the 
sleeper’s car, 

That was what he would try if inexperienced. 
But this always failed ; a peaceful snore. was 
the only answer. Then gathering courage, and 
in despair. of getting his afternoon's read, he 
would sing the bell. 

On the entry of a servant he would ask, with 
studied politeness, ‘‘ Would you kindly wake 


this gentleman and inquire if he is using the 
TT aged D dei used would 

The 3 on on being aro’ would permit 
the mass to be removed from beneath his ample 
form, and would then resume his nap. 

Another and a younger Don was a very 
familiar figure in the coffee-room at one time 
Every evening, about seven o'clock, he used to 
appear, armed with a back volume of “ Punch.” 
Choosing a comfortable chair, he sat down and 
began soberly at the beginning of the book. 
Presently the room would be areused by a short, 
sharp laugh. All eyes would turn towards the 
Don. Then the last vestige of the laugh would 
be seen hurrying from his face, and in a few 
seconds the old expression of intense gravity 
would be there. is little comedy was always 
repeated at intervals until the last of the 
volume was reached. Then he drank off the 
remains of his now cold coffee and hurried from 
the room. 

It may be as well to say that the many ad. 
vantages of the Union may be obtained at no 
very great expense. The entrance money is £1, 
gad: the nominal subscription £1 58, When 
nine subscriptions have been paid the membc: 
becomes free of the institution for life. 

ABB 


DESIGNS FOR LANTERN. SLIDES. 


5.—Richard’e Combat with Saladin,: 


By A. CHASEMORE. 


(Continued from page 744.) 


4—Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond. 
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THE TELL-TALE: A SCHOOL 


Author of “The Amateur Dominie,” “Toby,” ete., ete. 


“ \7ou wish me to understand, then, that 

you have not changed your mind ?” 
T asked, as a judge by way of form asks & 
convicted criminal whether he has any- 
thing to say why the sentence of the law 
should not be carried out against him. 
From what I had seen of my victim's 
character I had no expectation of a gentle 
answer. 

He made none; and I hastencd to action. 
Everything had been prepared beforehand. 
Thad moved the table a foot or two for 
the convenience of both parties, and now 
with a commanding gesture I pointed to 
the spot where Jack was to place himself 


“Rising to pace the room like a fevered lion.” 


By Ascotr R. Horr, 
CHAPTER VY. 


i 


| 
bi, i 
mi) 


STORY. 


with his face to the wall. Still unprotest- 
ing, he obeyed. In the same decorous ' 
silence I nerved myself to be a Shylock 
for two minutes or 80. i 

But while I still fumbled for the weapon j 
which I had taken care to place in a corner | 
ready to my hand, and which of course had ! 
foiled me by slipping down behind the | 
bookcase, I was not a little startled to hear 
a faint ejaculation, something between a 
groan and a sob. 

« Why—are you afraid?” 

“No, sir. But I couldn’t help it,” 
stammered Jack, in tones of distress. 

Here was a surprise! The business from | 


the very outset would not go off so 
smoothly, then. If anything could have 
overcome my repugnance to such a task it 
would have been the notion of laying on 
to a great, rough, strong fellow, with 
feelings as ha d as his hide; but T haa 
not the heart to thrash a boy who cried 
out before he was hurt. Was this what 
the formidable Jack’s fortitude came to ? 


“Jam not valiant neither . . 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast 
And he retires !” 


I had always heard that bullies were 
cowards, without much believing it till 
now. A fine swaggering blade, forsooth, 
to pant and look pale already, as if a bear 
were at his heels! Nay, an it took so 
little to make him show how much he 


‘Jacked of a man, let him go unscathed for 


me. If, in this craven plight, I could only 
have shown their hero to all the boys, what 
an impressive lesson against the bounce 
and bumptiousness of bullying ! 


“Thou wear a lion’s hide! Doff it for shame, 
,/And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
jelimbs 1” 

. am marking time, as it were, in my 
sory, to indicate a pause during which 
I stood in—‘‘perplexity and doubtful 
dilemma,” \Préseutlyit dawned upon m~ 
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that there must be some special cause for 
Jack’s perturbation of spirit. He put his 
arm on the wall and leant his head against 
his hand with a half-stifled exclamation of 
impatience. 

‘What's the matter with you?” 

“It’s nothing—it’s my tooth,” he mum- 
bled. 

‘ Let me see.” 

I turned him to the light, and saw that 
his left cheek was swollen, and his face 
drawn with the effort to master pain. 
He scemed suffering more than I could 
make him do, yet not ‘‘ as a sick girl,” for 
he bit his lips, and breathed hard, and 
clenched his Beis as if longing to have his 
tormentor before him in bodily shape. 

My severity became at once relaxed. I 
could fecl for him from sore and frequent 
experience, I knew too well what it was 
to lie awake troubled by a raging tooth, 
and with what good reason on this score 
the wisest mind 


“* Mourns less for what time takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


This is a trouble which Shakespeare 
could not have had in view when he said 
there is nothing good or ill but thinking 
makes it so. Does not the same poet de- 
clare there was never yet philosopher that 
could endure the toothache patiently ?P 
How then a schoolboy ? oe: 

“Why did you not tell me before?” 

“T thought you would think—I was 
shaming: to get off.” 

A tough fellow, after all! He was still 
trying hard to hear up stiffly, like a man, 
but who shall blame him if he showed 
himself but a boy? Even the stern Red 
Indian, who will exult at the fiery stake, 
and with unshrinking eye run the gaunt- 
let of a thousand furious torturers, has been 
known to groan and writhe under the 
gnawings of this familiar torment. I 
should like to see how one of your Spartan 
youngsters would have endured a hollow 
grinder maddening him day and_ night. 
Yes, these proud Burys, too, had weak 
spots, like the hecl of Achilles, through 
which they might be made to suffer the 
common psogs of humanity. 

What could be done for him? There 
might be no question now of adding to 
his agonies. He had sat down as if fairly 
overcome, hugging his head in his hands. 
I spoke a kindly word and left the room. 
To my wife’s care I must consign this rebel, 
conquered by a misfortune, 


“ To pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of 
flint.” 


Oh, woman, woman! Uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please as you may be at times, 
we need no poet to praise for us your 
ministering services when pain and sick- 
ness wring the brow. Last night m 
Mary had been hot in womanly wrat 
against this Jack, but now she was all 
sympathy. She hastened to relieve his 

ain with as much readiness as if he had 

n the most sweetly interesting child in 
the world ; she inquired into the character 
and locality of the symptoms, and soon 
drew from him the whole story of his woe, 
which was no ordinary one. 

The tooth, it seemed, had been troubling 
him for some days, off and on, but 
‘nothing to hurt,” as he expressed it, till 
this morning, when it began to shoot and 
Yurn and gnaw, ‘‘ao bad that I could not 

my breakfast.” He had got something 


from the housekeeper to put upon it, but 
to no soothing effect. All school time he 
had been in torment. Then in an unlucky 
moment he had fallen in with a fellow who 
left school only last term, one Dick Jones, 
son of our dentist and heir to his practice, 
in the first rudimentary mysteries of which 
the youth had now been engaged for some 
three months. Learning what was the 
matter, this Dick had volunteered to try his 
prentice hand in the case. His father 
happened to be away from home that day, 
so he offered his own services gratis for old 
acquaintance’ sake, expressing himself, it 
appears, as not only willing but eager to 
prove his dexterity by the extraction of 
the ailing grinder. Jack had consented, 
perhaps mindful of the coming caning, and 
thinking there might be some economy in 
getting two unpleasant jobs over so near 
together. He accordingly entered the 
dentist’s chamber of horrors and placed 
himself in the hands of his old schoolfcllow, 
whose head he may have often punched 
under happier circumstances. Then it 
turned out that the skill of Mr. Jones, 
junior, was as yet by no means equal to 

‘is zeal in the business. After putting his 
patient to the tortures of a dental inquisi- 
tion, he broke the tooth, aud had to give 
it up asa bad job, till his father could be 
called into consultation. This treatment 
had naturally made the matter ever so 
much worse, and Jack had returned to the 
school-house half wild with pain, disposed 
to welcome the distraction of his caning as 
8 positive relief, so he afterwards confided 
to me in days when we had become better 
friends. 

“You must send to the dentist’s to 
know when he is to be home, and bring 
back a message here,” said Mary to me, 
aside. ‘‘Send one of the boys—send 
Johnny Proctor.” (Oh, the artful young 
woman!) ‘ And let me have Bury to take 
care of for the rest of the day; he will 
not be fit to do his lessons, even if we can 
get the tooth put right. I should like to 
take the opportunity of having a quict talk 
with him.” 

I guessed what she had in mind, and 
chuckled internally to think of what Jack 
had before him. I knew well how power- 
fully persuasive was the gentle and low 
voice of his mistress; perhaps her tongue 
would have more effect upon him than m 
cane. I had to go to school now, and 
willingly left him in the hands of that 
good Samaritan of mine, pouring in the 
appropriate remedies to his wounds, 
though, by the way, I have seldom found 
any remedies of use for toothache but 
having it out, or letting time shed its 
balm. ’Tis commonly a case in which, as 
the bard says, ‘‘ Every one can master a 
grief but he that has it.” 

When I came back Jack was established 
on the drawing-room sofa, still in speech- 
less misery, now burying his head des- 
perately in the cushion, now rising to 
pace the room like a fevered lion. The 
dentist was not yet back; he had gone to 
a neighbouring town to attend a congress 
or meeting of some society of dentists. 
What business have dentists to be any- 
where but at their posts? One might as 
well propose a congress of policemen for 
the benefit of the burglars! Mary had 
exhausted all her cares in vain, and it was 
with real concern that she consulted me on 
what was now to done. Jack, we 
agreed, was no boy to make a work about 
anything but unbearable agony ; not that 
he let more signs of suffering escape from 
him than he could help, poor ‘fellow ! 


I advised another message to the den 
tist’s, and if his speedy return could no! 
be ascertained, a visit to our doctor, whc 
might be able to help in such a cuse 
though his eyes were not so good as they 
had been, and he was unlikely to have hi: 
hand in at this sort of work. This is wha 
had to be done in the end, Jack declaring 
he would risk being put to any tormen 
rather than lie longer with nothing done 
I dare say he felt, as we may have all don 
in such pain, that there would be a fierce: 
satisfaction in cutting, clutching, anc 
crushing at the seat of his evil, so long a 
finally it might be torn out by the roots ir 
sanguinary triumph. 

8o, in the course of the evening, he se 
out for the doctor’s, and Mary with him 
He had asked her to go, to give him mora 
support, and she had summoned all he 
courage to oblige him, though she after. 
wards confided to me that she woul 
almost sooner have had a tooth of her ow 
out than look on such a scene. In half ar 
hour or so they came back, the dex 
happily done. Thanks to Master Jones’ 
bungling it had been an awkward business 
not brought to an end without repeate 
attempts; but Jack had borne all mos 
bravely, and Mary was able to boast t 
me that she had held a candle for the ol 
doctor without flinching. Well, all’s wel 
that ends well. 

But she bad not done with her new 
object of sympathy. Having been re 
stored to good spirits, he was for betakin; 
himeclf to his companions, to display th 
broken tooth, which he had brought bacl 
wrapped up in a piece of paper. No sucl 
thing: my Titania had a mind still t 
cherish this big pet, whose sufferings ha 
purged all his schoolboy grossness in he 

es. ‘Transformed by his swollen face 

e led him to her bower and made mucl 
of him, as the fairy queen did with tha 
clownish artificer of Athens. After hi 
long fast he might well be ready for + 

k of provender, so she got some suppe: 
or him, something dainty and choice anc 
soft, fitted for his tender gums. 


‘¢ Apricocks and dewberries 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries’ 


—one or other of these in form of jaz 
would not, I guess, be wanting at the 
feast. Then she talked to him, and sang 
to him, and played to him, for he had ¢ 
reasonably good ear in music. And sh¢ 
had Sweet Pea in to wait on him and dc 
him courtesies in his softened mood, an¢ 
tried to show the two boys to each othe 
at their best, the rough manners of th 
playground laid aside for thenonce. Shc 
must have had no easy task, but her exer- 
tions did not go without success. I heard 
the noise which showed how pleasantly thc 
little party were getting on after a time. 
but thought well to leave them to them- 
selves. 

“« Bribery and corruption!’ quoth I tc 
miyells as I went to superintend the 
others at their preparation. 

Later in the evening my study chimney 
took to smoking so steadily that I carried 
my papers across the passage to another 
room where it would be more comfortable 
to sit without a fire, for the wind had 
changed and the weather become much 
warmer. It was a little room, seldom 
used, as it had not yet been fully furnished. 
There was a communication between it 
and the dining-room, and this door hap- 
pened to-have beenjleft ajar. Soit came 
about, (that entering(quietly, I overheard 
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part of a private conversation going on in | like the rest of you, only not so cruel. But 


thenext room. Then I listened; I confess 


he will never be what you and I should 


ee 
ae TO 
When I heard my wife beginning to 
quote a volume which she knew much 


it. Surely a man has the right to listen to like him to be if all the spirit is crushed | better than she did Shakespeare, I softly 


his own wife’s secrets. 

“Your little brother who comes to us 
after Christmas,” Mary was saying, ‘“‘ how 
would you like to see him bullied ?” 

“Of course I shouldn’t like it,” an- 
swered Jack. ‘I shouldn’t let anybody 
bully hiua, either.” 

“Of course not. But can’t you pity 
this new boy, who has no big brother to 
fight his battles, and is not fit to fight his 
own yet ?” 

There came a pause in the discussion. | 
Perhaps Jack was thinking that this new 
boy would never be fit to fight his own 
battles, or considering how to explain that | 
some fellows were out of the pale of 
schoolboy charity. H 

‘‘My brother wouldn’t be a sneak,” he | 
said at length, and added, in the tone of 8 
juvenile Brutus, ‘I would lick him my- 
self if he told tales.” 

In my concealment I could not but 
smile to think of the strict moral discipline 
cultivated in the Bury family. 

“This boy has no one to teach him not | 
to tell tales; he never was away from | 
home before. How should he know what 
boys think right? and was it so very 
wrong of him to tell me_his troubles 
when everybody else seemed set against 

‘im 2”? 

Jack had no opinion to offer on this | 
point of casuistry. 

“You are a brave boy; that has been 
shown to-day; and you don’t know what | 
it is to be weak and timid.” 

I could fancy Jack fidgeting under such 
compliments, while his silence bespoke . 
him as not having developed much sym- 
pathy in the direction mentioned. Mary, ; 
with so little encouragement, went on 
pleading. 

“Don’t suppose that I want Proctor to. 
be a sneak, or what you calla muff. I have 


not encouraged him in telling tales out of | are not too young to understand what this 
school, though you may think I have; and means: JVe, then, that are strung ought to 
| bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 


I don’t think he will do so again. I wish 


to see him more bold and cheerful—more ' 


; him up—to teach him how to be more 


| day, I trust, you will leatn how much need 


out of him. I want him to have a fair} 
chance.” 

“I quite agree for him to have a fair : 
chance,” said Jack, in the tone of one. 
making no small concession. ; 

‘* But he hasn’t, so long as you show , 
spite and scorn to him. yon and your 
brothers have great influence in the school : 
because you are the very opposite of what : 
boys despise. Now can’t you be generous ' 
and spare this friendless little fellow some 
of your support instead of being foremost ; 
in keeping him down? Haven't you ever 
read what a great poet says, that it isn’t 
a good thing to have a giant’s strength, | 
but to use it nobly like a giant?” 

Oh, Mary, Mary! it was not so con- 
trary as this that I taught you to quote 
Shakespeare ! 

‘“‘Couldn’t you do something to hearten 


manly, more boyish ; to set the example of 
not hating him because he has given way | 
to the thoughts of a child? You can afford 
better than any boy to take him in hand, 
nobody will suspect you of being company 
for sneaks. Won’t you ?—to oblige me, if 
for no other reason.” H 

“Tl try,” said Jack, bluntly. ‘ But I) 
don’t quite know what I have to do.” 

‘Tf you would only try to put yourself 
in his place a little, all the rest would be . 
easy. ve you no faults to get the better 
of ? Would you like to be made miserable 
for having once or twice gone wrong ? My 
dear boy,” she said, and her voice sank , 
into a grave, sweet tone, that: in itself was ' 
@ sermon to man or boy, “do you never | 
pray to be forgiven, even as you forgive 
this boy for having told tales ? “ God knows 
how weak and erring we all are; some 


you have to pity and pardon others from a 
sense of your own shortcomings. But you 


please ourselves,” 
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SCREEN-MAKING AND PAINTING. 


WwW: now come to the more interesting part 

of our subject—viz., painting a screen 
entirely by hand, a 
back and front of whic! 
hast week's article. 

We venture to think that if some of our read- 
ers devoted the time spent in producing water- 
colour copies and such-like more or less unsatis- 
factory work to decorative painting the result 
would be more advantageous to themselves and 
their friends. By decorative painting we mean 
painting applied to ornament and beautify 
something already existing—something which, 
whether we decorate it or not, is useful if not 
necessary. In a picture the whole of the atten- 
tion is focussed into a small space, and unless 
the work in this space is excellent it has no 
motive in existing. The defects of workman- 
ship and lack of knowledge are so much more 
perceptible in a picture than they would be, say, 
in a screen, for here the attention is not called 


tive design for the 
accompanies this and 


II. —SCREEN-PAINTING. 


the wnole, which, if pleasing, takes away the 
attention from any detective details that we may 
be Painfully conscious of. We feel sure that 
much of the disappointment our readers have 
experienced by their unsuccessful attempts at 
landscape and figure painting would be turned 
into joy and satisfaction if their attention were 
directed to this more decorative kind of work. 
First of all as to the material to paint upon. | 
For screens—and that is the subject of our re- ; 
marks—deal panels are the best, as the trouble ; 
of stretching canvas and other material is 
avoided. The Lincustra Company keep a plain 
kind of their material, with a surface resembling 
morocco leather, which takes oil-colour very 
well, You stretch itin the manner before men- 
tioned, and you can either paint your design 
upon the materia] as it is—a dark olive-green 
tint—or a good effect is readily got by just 
catching the rough surface with colour. To do 
this, use a large flat hog-hair brush, and have | 


to any one point, but is directed to the effect of 


your colour as it comes out of the tube, for if it 


slipped away without disturbing the inter- 
view; nor did she ever choose to tell me 
all that passed between Jack and her. 

On going to read prayers to the boys I 
found J: ack in his place again, rather 
swollen still as to his cheek, and subdued: 
as to his manners, but no longer with any 
reason to look ashamed of himself as over- 
come by intolerable affliction. 

“All right now?” I asked, on bidding 
him good night. 

“ Allright, sir, thank you,” he answered, 
gratefully, and went off upstairs, 


“To think no more of this night’s accidents 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream.” 


(To be continued.) 


; be dilated it would run into the grain of the 


material. But by using it stiff, and dragging: 
your brush over the surface, you can make it 
any tint you like without destroying the cha- 
racter of the material. You want to paint your 
design pretty thickly on the lincustra, as in 
some cases—say, in white flowers—the grain 
showing through is a disadvantage. Treat your 
work boldly, and try and get your effect in a 
few touches. High finish is thrown away, and 
to this end use hog-hair brushes, either round: 
or flat, and see that they are not too small. The 
use of small brushes often Jeads to small lei 
In painting on pine panels, you can either use 
them in their natural state or after they have 
been painted. In the former case the panels 
must be what is called polishing ones—i.e., the 
wood must be free from knots, and very care- 
fully planed. You had better get these made 
fer you by some joiner or cabinet-maker. I have 
seen very nice effects produced by painting on 
panels slightly—polished, and, when finished, 
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colours) by mixing a small quantity of ordinary 
‘ tabe colour with some of the white, and stir- 
ring this into the bulk of the colour. Put inas 
\ much pure colour as you require to tint it with. 
tA good yreen cun be made with light chrome, 

middle chrome, black, and pruesian blue. An 
| excess of chrome will make # yellow ; of black, 
! olive; and blue, green. Burnt sienna niight be 


pe 


chaving them French polished, 90 that the paint- 

ing is underneath a coat of polish. Of course, 

this must be done by a regular polisher, as to 
polish over painting is a matter of some deli- 
cacy. For this reason you had perhaps better 
have sour panels grounded in colour. This you 
can do yourself, but it will save you a lot of 
trouble if you get a painter to do it for you. If 


: 


y 4 


coat of colour with little or no white in it. Fo 
instance, if a dark green is required you mu. 
mix up 4 lot of chrome (both light and middle 
and bring it down with burnt sienna, blue, an: 
umber. There is very Jittle body in such colour- 
as you may imagine, so that it is important vou 
ground is not far removed frem its proper colon: 
If you know any friendly house-painter who cu 


aq 
Lil 


<n 


wh 
i 


nes 
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you clect to do it yourself, purchase some white | added or substituted for black. The best tones 
- dead, din oil, at some good oilman’s, and | of blue are made from Antwerp blue, as this 
thin it down with turpentine until it is the | keeps its colour when mixed with white better 
consistency of house-painters’ colour. Put a| than French ultramarine or Prussian. You can 
small quantity of cepal varnish into this to | tone it with yellow to make it greener. If you 
harden the colour and make it bind on to the | use powder colours to ground in with (these 
wood, Strain it through muslin, and apply it | being cheaper than tube colours), grind them 
to the panels with painters’ brushes. This first | thoroughly before putting them in the white. | 
+ will soak into the wood. You must now | You ought to give your panels two coats of; 
it to whatever colour you want (shades of | colour besides the grounding one, and if a dark | 


ow Or sage green, blue or salmon, are good | background is required you must finish with 2 


K 


‘~ " 
Ri a 


ie) 


lend you a few brushes and give you any prac- 
tical hints, so much the better. Allow two days 
to intervene between each cout of colour, so that 
each one may be thoroughly dry before the next 
is applied.* 

* We may mention that many of the colours are 
sold in 3lb., 4lb., og 1b. tubes ; and Messrs. Mander. 
he varnish mi: facturera, are selling these larc 


tubes at a much legs rate than you can purchase the 
small ones for. Their address is Oxford Street, near 


the Pantheon, 
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It will be seen that in onr illustrations we have | be altered in the initial stage, but if you soil | have avoided getting too many leaves into the 
hased our design upon familiar plant forms, such | your painted surface it is difficult to clean, and ‘ panels, in order*to avoid a confused appearance, 
asthe chrysanthemum, typical of winter ; iris, ! you must on noaccount mark the paint with any . and this you can easily do fer yourself. Try 
spring ; lily, summer ; and sunflower, autumn. | hard substance, such asa pencil. Transfer the ; and make the plant yoa select fill ont the 
The back of the screen (see below) is treated | design with black paper, tut do not lean upon it | panel, so that you get the interest distributed 
nther differently from the front design given ‘when yon mark over the surface with the hard | over the surface, aa not confined to one spot. 
last week, the foliage being thrown over the point, as the pressure of the hand will leave an | We have introduced a bird in each of the back 
sjuce instead of growing from the base. The first . impression of the black paper on the paint. ! panels, just to give additional interest, bu3 


ay 


Poy 


() 


wash ey | 3 r i -O ; 
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Pinel consists of, the pyrus japonica, one of the | Neither lean too hard on the point. At some of | those who are doubtful as to their powers of 
catliest flowering shrubs ; the second is the the large photographic shops, like Mansell’s, near | execution had better not attempt this. 

“pple, the third the blackberry, and the last the | Oxford Circus, you can purchase hotographs | Now that Japanese screens are so frequently 
“ine, There is no reason, however, why our | of sore of the plants we have used in our illus- | met with, it will greatly help my readers in their 
es should confine themselves to these! tration, but, as we said before, if you can draw | own efforts if they carefully notice how these 
Pianta. Choose those you are best acquainted | or paint your panels direct from nature, so | Orientals work, for their art is quite excellent in 
tt or those yon can get at te copy from, for much the better. Chrysanthemums, lilies, and its way, none better ; and you will lear much 
hen you can get natnre as your guide do not | many other highly decorative plants can be | by studying Japanese work. As we shall have 
*espt any other. I should recommend my | bought in pote, and all you have to do then | something to say about panel-painting ina sub- 
¥ drawing each panel on paper before j is to work direct from them. In our illustra- | sequent article, we shall leave the painting op 
tempting to paint them, as mistakes can easily | tion we have arranged the plants slightly, and | gold grounds until then. 
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THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 


OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF PRESERVING. 


By tHe Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.3., 
Author of “The Aquarium,” “Shore Hunting,” ete. 


PART VII. 


int, we Tnere the feathers | a conical shape is as good as anything else. 
the first 1" Ixa _ Life there is little 
the shank iss little more than | 


, because d with skin. 


re 
‘tendons cove! 
must have space 


. d to i 
‘he skin be allowed youruci the tendons, so! wards. 
bret et cling tight ive it ~would not be able | 
that 1: tHe 


to bend its ‘ t fad tat panting until the rest of the bird is per- 
334 reserwe the exactappear- fectly dry. 
Peyou must therefore Treen ted before the bird Then fix two pieces of wire into the branch, 
-ance auc the just where you want the feet to be, and cut them 
was skinned. 


x jng-bomrd and borea hole to a length proportionate to the size of the bird. 
Take it of ~ wee ake a knitting-needle, | An Pree ohalf, for example, will be amply 
-ander the ye ‘the hole, and ypass itup eshank | sufficient for a rook or crow, so light is the 
put it throug! ne bone C in Fige. 2. As you have : weight to be sustained. 
st behin hank moist with the tarpentine and! Pass the wires into the holes which you have 
ept the att be ne diffictalty in doing this. made in the bird’s shank, and then clasp the 


oil, there L the skin will 4 i 
H w the needle the skin will i toes round the branch. At first there will be a 
Liner’ cand obliterate the little tube | tendency to unclasp themselves, but if they are 


‘ e. Never mind that, but, continually replaced, in a day or two they will 
seh Jon ed aa continue the modelling. | become plastic and will remain in their desired 
eA frat this process will be very troublesome, | position. 
out after a day or two yout will find that the, Then there is the bare skin which surrounds 

skin responds to your touch, and that where you | the eyes. If you do not keep it under control 
have made a depression it will retuin its form. | it will shrink away from the eye, and produce 
If you have made the depression too deep you | that obtrusively staring effect which has 
.can make a little hole in the lower part of the | already been mentioned. Unfortunately, you 
bird, under the feathers, the knitting- | cannot change its colour, for as yet no plan ‘has 
needle into it, pass it throug! the body, and so | been discovered for Preventing bare skin from 
push up the Anduly depressed portion. ‘ turning black when dry. — 

These processes ae continued day by day, ; A curious instance of this fact came before me 

cantil at last you feel that the feathers and skin | ina very forcible manner. 

‘are both fixed. Every now and then you will| Some years ago a large picture was exhibited 
take the bird off the board and pass the knit- | at the Royal Academy, representing a girl feed- 
ting-needle up the shank, until at last the tube | ing peacocks. It was a wonderful piece of 
aemains open throughout. ; colouring, but somehow there seemed to be some- 


Lneed hardly say that the bird must not be | thing wrong with the peacocks, which, splen- | 


| By his plan the skin is kept under control as 


placed near a fire, as it is important that the act | didly as their plumage was rendered, lacked a 
-of drying should be as slow as possible. It will | something which was needed to make them look 
te a8 well to throw over it some protection from | like living birds, 

the dust while you are not working at it, and a/ All ornithologists who saw the picture soon 


tthe legs, from the | rough tent made of newspaper twisted into 


If you intend merely to represent your bird as 
standing on the ground you need not trouble 
Still the . yourself about the toes, but can let them dry as 
wherein to play, and it. they are, merely pressing them down occasion- 
dry W ith out being model- ; ally should the toes show a tendency to curl up- | 


Should, however, you wish the specimen to be 
leg or move = = toe, still less to! perched on a branch, you must continue the oil | his system was much superior to Waterton’s. 


detected the mistake, which I believe was after~ 
| wards corrected by the artist. Surrounding the 
eye of the peacock is a patch of white skin. 
Now, the artist had taken stuffed specimens for 
his model, and therefore had painted this patch 
of skin black, as it appeared in his models. 

Not very long before Waterton’s death he hed 
an amusing controversy about a peacock prepared 
by a rival taxidermist, who wanted to prove that 
need not say that the latter got the best of the 
controversy, and that it was impossible to refute 
the objections which he brought against that 
unlucky peacock, the black skin upon the face 
being one of them. 

By way of amusement, Waterton prepared a 

ock which should be ‘‘ipsa volucris.” I 
ad the pleasure of seeing it before it was quite 
finished, and, to my astonishment, there were 
the chceka as white as when the bird was alive. 
| I could hardly believe my eyes, and it was not 
| until after a close inspection that [ found out 
the device by which Waterton had obtained this 
result. 

He had removed the whole of the original 
skin and substituted a corresponding patch cut 
from the palm of a white kid glove; and, so 
| careful had he been, that he had taken from the 
| original skin the minute downy feathers which 
were thinly scattered over it, and had pricked 
; them into the kid leather while it was wet. 
| Moreover, he had reproduced every wrinkle of 


| the skin, so that without the aid of a magni- 


| fying-glass it was almost impossible to detect 
the line of demarcation which separated the 
natural skin and the artificially prepared 
leather. 

The reader will now see how totally different 
is Waterton’s system from the ordinary method. 


long as the operator thinks fit, whereas in the 
ordinary method, when the skin is once stuffed 
and tied in swathing threads it is allowec to dry 
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tice of private prayer at the hammock- 
side being part of the routine, entirely pre- 
cludes any of that scoffing and caddish im- 
pertinence which once prevailed in public 
schools, At a given erder all kneel down to- 
gether by their hammocks, and if any finish 
before others they rise quietly and seat them- 
selves till all have finished, both morning and 
evening. There is no more impressive sight 
than to see the vast dormitory on the orlo) 

deck suddenly hushed in prayer, from a babel 
of voices almost deafening; and 160 or 180 
young forms reverently en their knees before 
their Maker. If anything can induce serious | 
thought, that sight will surely do it. 

A good story is told of Sir James Anderson 
which bears upon this question. We may have 
told it before, but it is worth repeating. When he 
first went to sea he joined a ship where the men 
in the forecastle respected the boy on his knees 
| and did not molest him, amongst their number 
being one who took a special interest in the boy 
as a countryman, and rejoiced in the name of 
“Scotch Bob.” All went well till they reached 
Calcutta, and another sailor was shipped for the | 
voyage home, whose name was ‘ English Bob,” 


BoarD 


ag it best can. 
(To be continued.) 


Anderson kneeled down as usual to pray a 
night, when all of a sudden a boot was thrown 
at him, and then another, by ‘‘ English Bob,’ 
who took offence at what he called ‘‘cantin; 
humbug.” ‘‘ Scotch Bob,” hearing the noise 
came to the rescue of his compatriot, and ther 
ae a fight, the Scotchman getting the bes 
of it. 

Next night young Anderson was afraid ts 
kneel down as usual, and tumed into bec 
prayerless, Presently out he was pulled an 
planted on the deck by his former defender 
**Scotch Bob,” who shook him and said, ** You 
little rascal, do you think I am going to figh 
for you and then see you act thus? Ifyou ar 
not afraid of your Maker’s anger I'll make yor 
afraid of mine, so out you come and say you 
prayers !” 

Happily Conway boys have nothing of thi 
sort to contend with, and it is earnestly hope: 
that thev may long continue the habit learne. 
on board, whether there be any one to figh 
for them or not. Certain it is that they wil 
often be tempted in many ways, and the goo. 
habit of their boyhood will greatly help ther 


nN 
- Conway TRAINING Syyp,—The prac-}to distinguish him from the other. Young | 


to stand when otherwise they would be sur 
to fall, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


wz Poutrry RuN.—The usual plan with those | 
who keep fowls is to pay no more attention to 

lem during the moulting season than at any other | 
me. This may do very well where the fowls have 
limited exercise and lom, and are allowed to 
in at pleasure over acres of grass land or common. 
hey can then pick up the exact kind of food to auit 
‘em, and they eat a great deal of insect food. It is 
uite different, however, with penned fowls or those 
onfined toruns. During the moulting season the food 
m these cannot be too often varied, and it can hardly 
¢ too nourishing either. Meaty scraps, if not pro- 
urable from the house, are easily got at the butcher's, 
nd cost very little ; boil or stew them in very little 
ater, and with this mix kitchen vegetable scraps of | 
| kinds—potatoes or potato parings boiled, greens 
‘ashed, oatmeal, barley-meal, pollard, bran, ete. 
o> gencnd to give the same grains we recommended in 
st month's DorNas, and in the soft food a little cay- 
ne will do good if given every day—simply a sprink- 
ne See that there 3s plan of green food placed in 
iv run, and plenty of fresh water. Leave nothing 
bout to decay, however. Put lime and gravel down 
oo and about a dessert-spoonfal of steel drops toa 

lon of water will act as avery useful tonic. Con- 
‘iue te thin and weed out your worst to fatten for 
a or kill for the table. you have chickens you 
vill do well to keep them dry and warm at nights | 
whe and to see that they have shelter during the day. | 

‘ey Taust_ make bones whilé the weather is fine, and 


icy cannot do so if exposed to cold winds, draughts, 


orrain. Feed them frequently, and see that the older 
fowls do not appropriate what is thrown to the smaller 
andweaker. Cockerels that are not intended for show 
had better be fattened and disposed of ; those that 
seem to have good show properties may be kept, but 
see that they do not fight and destroy each other's 
plumage. It will be best to have separate pens for 
your pullets and cockerels intended for show. You 
can thus give then yore attention. Beware of damp 
and wet. If a bir seems to have caught cold and is 
sneezing, take it away at once and hospital it near the 
kitchen fire in a pen by itself. Lukewarm castor-oil— 
a small teaspoonful, or a castor-oil capsule—may be 

iven once or twice ; this will cool the system. Eath- 
ing the face well with warm water frequently will 
do good, so will ten drops of paregoric in a little cam- 
phor-water given thrice daily ; but warmth, good nou- 
rishing food, and freedom from draughts, will generally 
suffice to bring the fowl round. 


Tur Prskon Lort.—September is a very changeable 
month ; though the sun may be hot by ay the nights 
are often cold, Again, there may be much rain and 
cold winds as well, 80 we have to look out for cases of 
illness in the loft. We may have diarrhea, colds, or 
canker. The first ailment is common in the moulting 
season. We begin the treatment by giving a capsule 
of castor-oil to the ailing bird, to clear off from the 
system any offending matter ; then, if the disease does 
not succnmb to three drops of tincture of opium with 


two of dilute sulphuric acid in a little camphor-water 


given three or four times a day, a few drops of chloro- 
dyne may be tried. Give boiled rice as food, and keep 
the bird in a warm corner, but it must have both light 
and fresh air to give it any chance of recovery. Colds 
are either simple or very serious, but even the 


| simplest may run on to bronchitis of ‘the worst type. 


So take them in time, and whenever you see a 


| with running at nostrils and eyes, remove it at once to 


the hospital pen. Sometimes one or both eyes get 
very much inflamed, when bathing with warm water— 
or what is better, warm tea—twice or thrice a day does 
much good. At all events, even when there is no acute 
inflammation, bathing both the head and 1]; night 


| and morning, and afterwards gently drying them, will 


do good. A little paregoric, five drops mixed in a tea- 
spoonful of camphor-water, and sweetened with a few 
drops of glycerine, makes & good mixture ; a dose of 
castor-oil will also do good. Canker is a disease browgh 
about, in our opinion, by exposure to damp and cold, 
ina badly-fed and badly-disinfected loft, especially if 
there be any overcrowding and the water is impure. 
Separate the sick from the healthy at once, and clean 
the whole loft, carefully disinfecting it. The cauker 
may be in the ‘throat, an ugly lump, interfering with 
deglutition, and rendering the bird miserable. E ual 
parts of glycerine and tincture of iron will do good in 
this case, using a camel's-hair pot to touch the 
part with three times a day. Another good cure ‘7 
ten parts of glycerine and one part of pure carbohe 
acid. If the growths are about the head or beak ot 
wattles, teurhlng them with nitrate of silver once o 
day will do good, but they should afterwards be 
dressed with Sanitas ointment. Feed on soft food, and 
keep everything perfectly clean. Continue to weed 
out the loft of all useless birds, or those that are 
unlikely to pay their footing. 


‘THE AVIARY,—Canaries.—The breeding season being 
over, and cages put away, there is little to be done in 
the canary room except to see that the little inmates 
have a snug corner, that their food is nutritious, the 
water changed every day, and always sweet and clean 
—that there is freedom from draughts, and that the 
moulting is going on well and safely. Continue the 
cayenne feeding If done for colour it must have been 
commenced early in the moult. Foreign Birds.—Con- 
tinue as last month. It will now be time to make 
improvements in the foreign aviary, expecially if, it be 
an outdoor one. For it must be rememberet at alll 
birds do not stand the cold well. Places of retirement 
and sheltered nooks are therefore a necessity. Much 
can be done simply by canvas waterproof screening. 
The screens should be made to roll up aud down, 80 
to bea complete protection against the prevailing win 
If you live in the country you may have an opportu- 
nity of gathering your own summer rape-seed. - [his is 
‘a good plan, because there is often mixed with that 
which is sold in shops other seeds, such as turnip, etc. 
Various other seeds may be collected for the fereign 
aviary, such as plantain, sunflower, poppy, millet, 
thistle, etc. Never omit an opportunity to gather 
insects for your foreign aviary. The birds dearly love 
an ants’ nest. 


THE RABBITRY.—Now is the time if ever to lay ina 
good stock of bedding for your rabbits. By the way- 
side, from hedges and ditches, in wood and copse, you 
will'be able to make hay while the sun shines, only do 
not lay yourself open to the law of trespass. Guther 
and dry and store also a variety of stuffs which may 
come in handy in winter as food, such as vetches, 
clover, trifolium, comfrey, chicory, parsley, dandelion, 
carrot tops, marshmallow leaves and stems. They 
must be well dried in the sun and hung up in a net, 60 


| that they may not heat. Price of netting one penny 


per square yard. Continue to let your rabbits have all 
the sunshine they can get, but beware of damp. If you 
can do 80, frequently ch: ange the standing-place of your 
hutches. | Fatten rabbits for the market. Never keep 
an animal of any kind to eat its own head off. 


THE KENNEL.—The cold, wet weather will soon 
commence ; now, therefore, {t is time to look after the 
comforts of your kennel. It is a good plan to have 
everything that belongs to it kept in one place. Have 
a dog's broom, or sweeping-brush, a com) and hair- 
brush, an extra dish, a 51 bucket, a store of straw 
for bedding, and some paste to clean the brass-work of 
collar, If you are really fond of dogs you might build 
a small shed of old boxes, a door of wood with leather 
hinges, and a felt roof covered with tar and sprinkled 
with sand. Depend upon it, the more you attend to 
your favourite’s comforts the longer he will live and 
the healthier and happier he will be. 


THE KITCHEN GaRbEN.— Weeds will still have to be 
kept down wherever scen ; there is no reason why @ 
kitohen garden should not look peat and tidy all the 
year round. Plant out endive for winter use. Some 
protection will be needed for these when the cold 
weather comes. Sow brown Cos lettuce, and plant out 
those sown in August. Take up potatoes by the end of 
the month. Cabbage should be got in wherever there 
is empty space. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Kill weeds wherever seen. 
‘They do as much harm to the ground now as they did 
in May. Transplant spring flowers towards the end 
of the month, or as soon as summer blooming flowers 
have faded, into the places they are to occupy in the 
early months of the coming year. Primroses, daisies, 
pansies, forget-me-nots, silenes (white and crimson), 
wallflowers. Plaut carnations and picotees. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—There will still be plenty of 
bloom in the outside window-garden. Keep every- 
thing tidy and trim, and remove dead leaves and the 
tiny weeds that shoot up apparently in a single nicht. 
wees me when required, and stir the earth around 

e roots. 
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° SEPIEMNBER: 


Correspondence. 


1. We cannot inform you how you} 
“make stamps,” neither can we tell your sister how , 


C. GREGORY. 


you ‘make poetry”—in fact, we should advise both | 

you and your sister to leave the stamps and the | 
poetry alone. 2. Feel the d@g’s ears, not his mouth. 

‘ healthy dog, like a sensible man, keeps cool in his 

ead. | 

v i 

ONE WHO Is ANXIOUS TO KNOW. —- You should have | 

written to headquarters, St. Martin's-le-Grand. It j 

is useless asking for such details of any but the | 

officials of the department. 


F. W. B.—The crew the bow of whose boat-first passes 
the judge's flagstaff is the winner of the race. 


K. L. D.—The list is much too long. | You will find the 
information given in ‘Our English Surnames. their 
Sources and Significations,” by C. W. Bardsley, pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus. 


G. Writs.—Look in hollow trees and similar situa- 
tions, Bats mostly retreat to some such hiding- 
place during the day-time, and you may find them 
suspended fh the curious attitude which they adopt 
during sleep. 

D. Mc8,.—We cannot as a rule identify birds’ eggs from 
mere descriptions Your first may be an aberrant | 
thrush’s, but we cannot, pronounce upon it without 
seeing it. The second is perfectly unrecognisable. 
Fancy expecting us to identify it from a small frag- 
Ment of the shell inclosed in a letter ! 


A Constant REapER (Amersham).—One of your birds’ 
ope the dark brown one, is that of the tree pipit. 
e other fell a victim to the tender mercies of the 
Post Office authorities, and reached ns in innumer- 
able fragments. Pack a little more carefully next | 
time. 


HELP.—The Americans elect their own President 
every fuur years. We have nothing whatever to do 
with them, and as to our appointing their Presi. 
dent—! Better get another History of England be® 
fore you cross the Atlantie: it is really necessary. | 
‘Yhe historian must have been writing on the first of | 


April when he made “the English Government | 


appoint a President over them.” 


JouN MAcpoRALD.—Get a forked aticj, and to each of 
the forks tie a nine-inch length of round indiarabber. 
Torthe free ends of the indiarubber attach a piece of 
leather. Having made your catapult, keep it at 


\ 
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ALF &T. CLATR.—Do not send us the coin. It may get 
lost in transit, and we may not be able to help you 


1. A Member of Parliament who accepts 
acate his seat and 


BANKER. 
office under the Crown must 
seek re-election 
enable a member to r 
which hy 
Varliame 


constituency, 


et 
a so long as the 


his 


s originally were 
hire folk from the rob- 


to protect the Buckingham 
The thre ls of the 


bers of the Chiltern Hills. 


pawnbroker are the arms of the Medici, who were 
“the originators and sole proprietors” for ry 
years of the very lucrative business, 3. Not neces- 
sarily. Bishops have been elected who were not 
Doctors of Divinity, but the honorary ¢ is 
nearly always conferred, 4. Mem»ers of Parliament 
“pair” in order to prevent their votes being un- 
recorded. A member who is in favour of a certain 
motion, but is unable te be present at the division, 
will “pair” with one who is against the proposition, 


esult of 
3. in an 
otherwise 


but, like him, is unable to be present. 
the general vote is thus unaffected. 
address are the initials of Nerth Brita 
Scotland. 


The r 
N 


in, 


You can get a geological map from your 
or from Stanford, Charing 
. Better get the inch mup of the sur 

The sheet for Notti am aud neighbourhood 

1, It is published in quarters, so that you 

can perhaps get the locality you want without buy- 

fing the whole sheet. You could see the index map 
at the Free Library. An inquiry at the Museum or 
College would be cheerfully answered. 

J. P. M.—The coloured plate of Volunteer Uniforms 
was presented with the Monthly Part for August, 
1881, and can be obtained direct from the publisher 
or through any newsagent. 


W. H. Curtts.—1. Very thin black paint is better than 
ink for writing on wood, but why not use zinc? 


LIMESTONE. 
principal boc 
Cross, Lond 


selle: 


is No, 


Grease the label and write on it with a pointed cop- ; 


d in oil of vitriol, 2. You must scray 
off the polish and sand paper it down. 3. Buy a six- 
penny, huttle of mahogany stain. 4. Thin glue will 

old the sand, but you will never profitably make 
satisfactory glass-paper. ‘The least inequality would 
spoil your work. 


C. L, FRLLOWES.—1. Water boils in vacuo at 98°, under 
@ pressure of 16°6 at 184°, of 20°6 at 194°, of 25°4 at 
204°, of 31°7 at 218°, of one atmosphere at 212°, of 
two’ atmospheres at 2497, of ten atmospheres’ at 
$56°6°, of twenty atmospheres at 415°4°. 
ing-point rises one degree for every 56 feet. 2. About 
two shillings, bat such things simply fetch what you 
can get for them. 


per wire dip) 


scription of the Hyderabad maze. ‘‘ Not very unlike 
the one in the number for January, only not 80 regu- 
lar. The centre can be gained very easily. It is 
about six feet high, and cuntains rooms along the 
walls. The centre is a round rvom surrounded by a 
cistern. We went to see Januma and went into the 
maze, but could not come out the way we went in. 


X. and LrBra.—An advertisement, through your sta- 
tioner, in the ‘‘ Bookseller” or ‘Publishers’ Clr- 
cular,” would probably get you the books. 


MxsRour (Orange Free State).—1.We are usable to 
help you. 2. Good-bye {s an abbreviation of Good 
be toye. 3. Nem. con. is the abbreviated ‘ Nenrine 
contradicente ’—no one saying anything to the con- 
trary. °/, is the commercial symbol for per cent. 


EMIGRANT.—An inquiry to Secretary, Lloyd's, London, 
¥.c., enclosing stamped directed envelope, will pro- 
cure the latest particulars as to the vessel. Or you 
can apply to the London offices of the colony to 
which your friend is bound. The office of Lloyd's is 

| in the Royal Exchange. 


| T. W. BRCK.—Dissolve some caustic soda in water. 


home, 


Paraffin wax you must buy; you cannot make it. 


The boil- | 


CHUDDERGHAUT.—1. Thanks ; we transcribe your de- | 


We managed to do so, however, by opening a door ! 
inthe wall.” 2; We cannot help you about the bird, 
but a good dictionary would tell you. Look out 


7 an SHOOTING 


ie Commences = 


InQuIRER.—The articles on Pigeon Keeping, by “ The 
Professional Judge,” ran from No. 109 to 130. 


MopELLer.—You will find an illustration ef a Pen- 


ome 


zance lugger in ** Boata of the World.” 


two 


from stem and stern. 
fifths of the boat's lengtl 


‘There are 
pout a fifth of the water-line 
The foremast is about four- 
; the mainmast, or mizen- 


masts, stepped a 


mast, if you prefer it, is not so high, but it carries 


topmast, which makes 
length. 


and 


The f 
balanced 
it is properly called, hi 
t, so that there is very ttle interval between it 


m 


ad 
The 


water-line. 
equal. 
windward if the hulls are exactly 


it a Uttle over the boat's 
There is a long bumpkin to take the shect. 
sometimes there is the least bit of a bowsprit. 
lug would be best fitted with a boom ani 
; the mainsail, or the mizen, as we believe 
the tack made fast to the 


the fore-lug. The topsail ia a equare-header 

foreboom 1s three-quarters the length of the 

The area of sail on each mast is about 

It will probably beat the yawl in sailing tu 
the same. 


Se a a 


Calendar for September. 


Athletic Sports: St. Paul's, at Stamford Bridge - 
Dunfermline and Glasgow Alexandra 
‘Thames, Mersey, and New Brighton Sailing 
Club Matches. Lawn Tenni: Birkdale v 
Wirral Archers; Walthamstow v. Forest 


Gate. Lincoln Bicycle Meeting. Partridge 
shooting begins. 

Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Cricket : at Brighton, Sussex v, Derby. 

Coventry Agricultural Show. 

Lawn Tennis; Alliance v, Maida Vale. Arch- 
ery: John o' Gaunt Meeting. Liverpool aud 


Newport, I.W., Agricult Shows. London 
and Weymouth Ssiling Club Matches. 

Archery Meeting at Bath. Sailing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in 1620. 

West London Rowing Club Match. 

Lawn Tennis: Waterloo v. Birkdale; Sunbury 
v. East Sheen ; Mount View v. Tufnell Park” 
Alliauce v. Woodford. Athletic Sports. 
Gresham, at Stamford Bridge; Queen's Park. 
at Glasgow. Nottingham Bicycle Meeting 
Weymouth, Chiswick, and Thames Valley 
Sailing Matches. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 1882. 

North Lonadale and North Ribblesdale Archery 
Meetings. Discovery of America, 1492. 

Cheltenham Archery Meeting. 

Royal Highland Regatta. 

Duke of Wellington died, 1852. 

Surrey Bicycle Meeting at Kennington Oval. 
Lawn Tennis: Alliance v. Harpenden. Ply- 
mouth - Corinthian Yacht Races. cs 
Sailing Club Match. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Exmouth Athletic Sports. 


Naini Tal Landslip, 1880. 

Cardiff Horse Show. London Salling Club 
Match. 

Chiswick Sailing Club Match. Archery Meeting 
at Bath. 

St. Matthew's Day. 

South London Harriers’ Sports at Kennington 
Oval. South Hants C. C. Sports. Sailine 


Match at Hampton. Lawn Tennis: Harrow 
vy. Surbiton. headle Archery Meeting. 


8 Kighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


West London Rowing Club Match, West Kent 
Archery Meeting. 

Sicge of Paris began, 1870. 

West Berks Archery Meeting. 

Royal Toxophilite Meeting. 

Strasburg capitulated, 1870. 

Michaelmas Day. London Athletic Club First 
Autumn Meeting. Lawn Tennis: Harrow y. 
Maida Vale. Beddington Park Archery Meet- 
ing. Sailing Match at Surbiton. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pav Biaxe, 
Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXXI,—THE CANVASSING. 


sf i: does that look, my child ?” asked “That's splendid ; now let's set to work. 
Burt, as he exhibited a beautifully | Who have promised? Fox, Kirkwood, 


ruled’ sheet. There were blank columns | Clayton, North—” 
headed, “ Promised,” ‘‘ Doubtful,” ‘‘Ene-| ‘No, North is a doubtful one; he says 
nies, he'll wait.” 


“What's he going to wait for?” 
“‘Can't make up his mind, I suppose ;— 
too little of it to make up.” 

“Tsay, did you hear that Gale’s called s 
meeting for to-day in the big class-room ?”” 

“Ho! Has he?” exclaimed Burt 
““Won’t we be there! Oh no, not at all!” 

From which remarks it seemed probable 
that Gale’s meeting would not pass with- 
out interruption. But as it did not take 
place just now, the two boys set off to get 
their canvassing book a little fuller. There 
was no time to lose; in two days the names 
would be down on the notice-board. 

“Hi, you Coaker !”’ shouted Stimpson ; 
“‘come here. You promised to vote for 
Field, didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t; you know I didn’t.” 

«But you will, won’t you?” said Burt, 
with a smile meant to be alluring. 

“Tisn’t any good your grinning,” re- 
marked Coaker, ‘“ unless you can do some- 
thing else.” 

Burt was going to do something clso 
which would have opened hostilities, but, 
Stimpson stopped him. 

“Look here, Coaker, I'll let you get 
above me in Euclid if you'll vote for 
Field.” 

This was a temptation, and Coaker 
yielded. 
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‘‘That’s one,” said Stimpson, in a grati- 
fled tone, as he wrote down the name. ‘I 
ean casily get above him again after the 
election,” be explained to Burt, who was 
admiring his self-sacrifice. 

By dint of hard work, boundless pro- 
mises, and a fertile imagination, they 
managed to get thirty names down as pro- 
mises and about twenty as doubtful. The 
enemy column was a rather long one, but 
that was to be expected, as Galo and his 
abettors were actively engaged. Encounters 
between the two partics were constantly 
taking placo, leading to scrimmages of a 
mere or less serious description. Altoge- 
ther the election was very popular; ‘‘it 
wakened things up a bit,” as Burt re- 
marked. 

But although in the lower school the 
whole affair was looked upon more or less 
as a lark, it was a more serious matter with 
the big boys. Caterham and the rest were 
quite nonplussed at finding that apparently 
Messiter was not going to stand for clec- 
tion; they were not so surprised to find 
that Grant was. 

“It’s some deep scheme of his,” said 
Westbury, at a committee meeting in 
Caterham’s den, which was used as head- 
quarters. ‘He’s only using Grant as a 
tool.” 

“He'll find he’s playing with edged 
tools if he doesn’t take care,” remarked 
Bannister. ‘‘I think that Grant’s about 
tired of that lot, and would be only too 
glad to shake them off. If he’s elected he 
gets into the sixth, and that will give him 
the chance.” 

“The worst of Grant’s being pitted 
against our man,” said Caterham, “is that 
he gets a lot of decent fellows to vote for 
him that otherwise we should have, and 
besides that he has all the influence of 
Messrs. Messiter, Drake, and Co. ’Twill 
take us all our time to get Field through.” 

‘* How do the lists stand ?”” asked West- 
bury. 

Caterham exhibited them; there cer- 
tainly were a good number of names who 
had already promised for Grant on whom 
Field could have counted had any other 
been his opponent. 

“You may back your bottom dollar,” 
remarked Caterham, ‘that it won’t all go 
as smoothly as a maiden over. I hear that 
Messiter’s telling the fellows not to pro- 
mise their votes. There will be an earth- 
amuaks of some sort just at the end of the 

oll.” 

“Then the best thing we can do is to get 
as many names down as we can for our 
man, and then wo shall be safe. How about 
the lower school ?” 

“‘Where’s Stimpson? He can tell us 
that.” 

So Stimpson was sent for. He arrived 
in quick time, with Burt in his immediate 
rear. 

“‘How are you getting on?” asked 
Caterham. ‘‘ Let's see your list.” 

‘*Here you are, Caterham; I’ve copied 
it all out neatly,” replied Stimpson, pulling 
a sheet carefully folded up out of his 
pocket. 

“Hullo! what's this?” demanded the 
monitor. Stimepeon looked _up in dismay. 
‘The paper only contained the words, 
** Want Field to be ducks, do you? Don’t 
be a goose!” 

“That's that Gale,” cried the enraged 
Stimpson. ‘ He’s picked my pocket ; he’s 
athief. I'll have him taken up and putin 
prison. I'll steal his list and see what he 
says.” 


“Which are you going to do?” asked 


Caterham, with an amused smile. ‘ This 
is rather o sell, though; can’t you remem- 
ber who you had down?” 

Stimpson was too angry to remember 
many names, but Burt assisted him. To 
be sold in this way, to turn out such a 
failure after being trusted by sixth-form 
boys, was too aggravating. He had not 
yet paid out Gule according to his vow. 
This made him determined to redeem it at 
an early date. 

“We can’t do much more,” said Ban- 
nister. ‘* Monday will soon be here, and 
then we can mako a fresh start. I 
shouldn't like to bet on the result.” 

“Nothing’s certain but the unforeseen,” 
sagely remarked Westbury. 

‘Please may I go?” asked Stimpson, 
who had been restless the last few minutes. 

“‘Yea, where are you off to P” 

“Thero’s a meeting in the big class- 
room, Gale’s in the chair.” 

“Don’t get into a row,” was the warn- 
ing of Bannister, but it fell on idle cars as 
the two youngsters scampered off. 


QHAPTER XXXII.—THE RIVALS BECOME 
ENEMIES. 


MonpDay came; everything comes to him 
who waits, as the Spanish proverb hus it. 
Early in the morning Caterham visited the 
notice board and affixed to it a shect of 
paper with Field’s name at the top. Be- 
neath it were written the signatures of 
Bannister, Westbury, and most of the rest 
of the sixth, and before long twenty other 
names were appended, many of them of 
fifth-form boys of good standing. 

An anxious crowd pressed around the 
fireplace over which the board hung. 
Messiter soon fixed up the sheet on which 
Grant's name appeared, followed by that 
of two sixth-form boys, a good many fifth, 
and a crowd of the lower school. By the 
afternoon about half the school had signed 
one sheet or the other, and the excitement 
was growing every hour. 

“* We've the best of it so far,” chuckled 
Burt, as he carefufly counted up the signa- 
tures. ‘‘Grant’s twelve behind.” 

“What ore all our fellows doing, 
though ?” queried Stimpson. ‘‘ We’ve a 


lot _of promises that haven’t put down | 


their names. Where’s Coaker? He hasn't 
signed.” 

Coaker had not, for a vary good reason. 
Messiter had laid hold of him as he came 


to put down his name, and a little judicious | 
flattery and intimidation had made the ! 


vacillating voter change his mind and sign 
Grant's paper. Grant had this advantage 
over Field, that his agents did not mind 
using underhand means to obtain votes, 
whilst Field’s supporters were above that 
kind of thing, with the exception of his 
junior agents. The lower school were 
only amenable to unworthy arts. 

Monday passed without the name of a 
fresh candidate appearing on the board. 
Grant was well ahead, and Field’s chance 
did not look so promising as he could have 
wished. The state of the poll was the sub- 
ject of eager discussion in the committee 
room that evening. 

«« Things are going badly,” said Bannis- 
ter: ‘‘our side has nothing to gain from 
holding back, so they have nearly all 
signed who are going to; the doubtful 
ones hold on to see who's likely to win, 
and then will back him to curry favour.” 

“Did you ever know a caso where 80 


many held back, though?” asked West. 
bury. ‘‘ We generally get two-thirds o: 
the school on the first day, and now nui 
much more than half have signed.” 

“Tve been running through the nam 
of those who haven't signed,”’ remark: 
Caterham, ‘‘and it seems to me that w 
haven't much chance of getting then. 
Look here, Wilson, Fellowes, Barton. 
none of them down, and they're all thick 
with Drake and that lot. What docs it 
mean?” 

‘‘ Has Drake signed ?” asked Field. 

“No; that’s another rum start.” 

‘‘That means that Measiter is going i 
after all.” 

‘Then he doesn’t know his own game,” 
said Bannister, decisively. ‘‘ If he'd bew 
wise he’d have put his name down at fir’. 
and he’d have had a lot who are now voting 


j for Grant. Of those who haven't voted a 


good sprinkling will probably supp 
Field, till more Grant, and I chould sai 
not more than about half will vote fr 
Messiter. That won't be enough to brin: 
him in at the top.” 

“Yes,” remarked Westbury; ‘I thin: 
Messiter ’s overreached himself this time.’ 

“I hope he has,” said Caterham, “I 
I'm afraid he knows his e better ths: 
we do. However, we shall know mor to- 
morrow.” 

To-morrow was Tuesday; at six o'clx: 
on the following day the lists were cloed. 
But, as Burt elegantly remarked, “som 
days are chockful of things happening,” 
and certainly these two days were a g»4 
illustration of his observation. The; 
formed a crisis in the lives of more ths: 
one boy at Watbury. z 

There was very little voting up to mic- 
day on Tuesday. 

“Seems to me that fellows have ic: 
gotten how to sign their names,” si: 
Stimpson, 

Field's committee observed, hower: 
with satisfaction that all the names th: 
were added were on the sheet of their ca- 
didate ; Grant had not had a aingle vet. 
This was as gratifying to them as its. 
strange. 

But it was not so gratifying to Grit 
He was puzzled. After dinner he bese 
to get anxious. As he crossed the sche! 
room on his way out he said to Drair, 
who was near him, ‘‘ Things are beginni 
to look rather blue, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes,” replied Drake, shortly, to-riag 
away and walking in another direction. 

Grant looked after him in w. 
“What on earth ’s up?” he thought 
he fear lest he should bore him to sig: 
him? Grant thought it queer that be 
not done so, and it looked stranger stli 
view of his passing him in such an 
friendly manner. Determined to find « 
if it was intentional or not, he follv 
Drake into the field, but he had dis 
peared. However, there was a kret 
boys stauding near, supporters of hi. 
he walked up to them. They were tali 
eagerly, but stopped as he approach-d. 

“ Have any of you fellows seen Drak 
he asked. 

No one answered. Grant thought 
must be because he had asked no ot 
particular. 

*« Have you, Winter?” ' 
Winter was an active canvasser 0: 
behalf, and one of the more decent fel 
of the fifth, To his intense surpc 
Winter turned on his heel and wi: 
away. 

Grant strode after him and laid his t: 
on his shoulder, j‘! What ’s the meaning 
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this?” he asked, quickly. ‘Did you 
intend to cut me?” 

‘* Yes, I did,” he replied, shaking him- 
self free and walking on. 

Grant turned away ; he would not ask 
why. The rest of the group had dispersed 
and he was left alone. 

‘“What does it all mean?” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Every one seems avoiding me, 
and what on earth for? Yesterday I was 
popular enough, and I’ve done nothing 
since. I will tind out the reason. Where's 
Messiter ?”” . 

But Messiter was not tobe found. Grant 
hunted for him everywhere, indoors and 
out, but he had disappeared. He did not 
care to ask any one where he was, he was 
not going to run the risk of another snub. 
So school time came and he was no wiser 
than before, except that he saw more 
clearly that he was being shunned. 

Several names were added to Field's list 
that Grant had calculated upon. Tha, 
however, was a mere detail; if he were 
cut in this way his chance was gone and 
Field might have a walk-over. 

During class he passed a note to Messiter 
telling him he must see him directly school 
was over. Measiter sent him a note in 
reply to say that he would be by the boat- 
house at one o’clock; he had not seen the 
additional names signed without anxiety, 
and was quite as ready to meet Grant as 
Grant to meet him. 

‘*Now what does all this mean ?” asked 


' Grant, as he and Messiter met. His com- 


panion saw that it was no good to tem- 
porise, so with apparent frankness ex- 
plained, 

‘I'm afraid, old man, your chance is all 
up. Somehow or other the fellows have 
yzot. hold of the story of your breaking old 
‘Wilkins’s glass and losing them a holiday, 
and they’re wild with you for not con- 


i fessing.” 


‘* But I was away,” exclaimed Grant. 
. ‘Yes, I know, but they say you ought 
to have owned up when you came back.” 
‘* Why you yourself advised me not to.” 
** Yes; I know I did, but I had no idea 
then that it would ever come out.” 
‘* How has it come out?” cried Grant. 


' ** Have you had anything to do with it?” 
' he exclaimed, as a suspicion crossed his 


1 


mind. 

“TI, my dear fellow?” replicd Messiter, 
with a laugh. ‘' Whatever has put that 
into your head? What have I to gain by 


; doing it? I’m not going in for the dux.” 


‘You mean that Field has?” asked 
Grant, standing still and facing him. 


“Of course I can’t say if he has or 


hasn’t ; all I know is that I haven’t said a 


word to any living soul about it.” 
“Then Field must have.” 
“It does look rather like it, doesn’t it? 


I suppose he thought he would have a|. 


walk-over if you were out of the way, and 
I'm afraid there isn’t much chance for you 


: mow.” 


“¢T'll go and tell the Doctor now,” cried 
Grant. 

“Don’t be a fool! What on carth’s the 
good of that? It won’t do you any good 
or Field any harm.” 

‘‘He shan’t get in,” cried Grant, in a 
fury. ‘‘ What a mean cad he is!"’ 

“Don’t quite see how you're going to 
prevent him,” replied Messiter, coolly— 
**unless some other fellow goes in,” he 
added as an afterthought. 

“Some other fellow must, then; you 
must, Messiter; you’ve more chance than 
anybody. Look here; I’ll take down my 
sheet, and stick up one asking all my voters 


to vote for you, and then you'll beat that 
cad Field all to nothing.” 

“If you really wish it I will,” replied 
the other, ‘but you know I didn’t think 
of going in.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense, you must.” 

“Very well, let’s go back now.” 

“Come along. I'll have it out with that 
fellow Ficld before I’m a day older,” he 
added to himself as they turned home- 
ward. 

“‘ Pll meet you in the schoolroom in half 
a minute,”’ said Messiter, as they neared 
the house; ‘‘ there's a fellow there I want 
to speak to.” 

He ran off, leaving Grant angrier than 
ever, for it was an evident feint to prevent 
their being seen together. Even Messiter 
was ashamed of him as a companion, or at 
all events pretended to be. Hea walked 
sullenly in, took down his paper, and affixed 
the notice he had promised. Then he went 
out for a walk by himself. 

In his intense anger against his old chum 
he forgot all about his own part in the un- 
lucky affair of tho broken glass—forgot 
that it was Field who had urged him to 
confess everything, and who had screened 
him—forgot that it was his own conduct 
which had estranged them. His indigna- 
tion overcame every other feeling, and had 
he met his old friend then he would have 
flown at him with the ferocity of a tigor. 

As he walked along in the cool air he 
gradually calmed down and his thoughts 
collected round his own position. It could 
not well be worse. His old friends were 
completely estranged from him, and he 
would never attempt to be reconciled to 
the chums of such a fellow as Field. His 
newer friends were cutting him; he was 
alone, absolutely alone. Life would be 
simply unendurable; better be a castaway 
on a desert island than surrounded by 
fellows who avoided and despised you. 
Oh, how he wished he could have the half 
over again! There was one thing to live 
for, though—revenge on Field. Field was 
bigger and perhaps stronger than he, but 
he would see if having right on his side 
would not give him the victory. For this 
was his main thought now, to fight his old 
chum; he half wished they could fight 
with pistols. 

Chums! He laughed bitterly to think 
what they were now. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—IXN SUSPENSE. 


‘Geant! here’s 8 go!” cried Stimpson, 
when he saw Grant’s voting paper re- 
moved and Messiter’s put up. ‘Things 
are getting alittle mixed.” 
‘ Tet’s tear it down,” suggested Burt. 
“Tear it up, you. mean,” said Daniel 
Lambert junior. 

‘« Tear it down and up too if you like.” 

“You'd better not, Bannister would 
pound you into dough, and all the moni- 
tors would sit on you; you’d cover more 
ground than ever you did in your life. 
Come along, let’s find Caterham.” 


The big boy was in his den with Ban- 
nister and Field, ignorant of the recent 
transactions. Stimpson rushed in, brim- 


‘ming over with news. It was fortunate 
for him that the importance of his news 
justified his entry without knocking. 

*‘ Act 2 of the comedy has begun,” re- 
marked Caterham; “I thought things 
were not going to be so smooth as they 
seemed.” 


.  How-on earth has he persuaded Grant 


to resign in his favour ?” asked Bannister. 
“‘Grant wanted to win, I know.” 

“The fellows are cutting Grant,” said 
Burt; ‘‘I saw some of them turn right 
away.” 

“Cutting Grant?” eried Field. ‘‘What- 
ever for ?”” 

“‘Don't_ know,” replied Stimpson, “‘ but 
they are, I think. He hesn’t had a name 
put down since Monday.” 

“* All right ; run away now, youngsters, 

ou were little bricks to come and tell us. 

see it all,” he continued, as the small 
boys reluctantly went away; ‘‘ Messiter’s 
done us after all.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

“You must know sooner or later, so 1 
may as well tell younow.” And herelated 
the whole story of the stone-throwing and 
its unhappy results, 

“It’s clear,” he concluded, “that Mes- 
siter is spreading this story now to take 
away Grant's chance and get transferred 
to himself the names of a lot of decent 
fellows who would never have voted for 
him in the first instance. He'll win 
easily.” 

‘‘ Not if I can help it,” said Caterham. 
‘** He’s a mean, despicable cad, and Ill tell 
him 80 before the whole school.” 

“"Twould only do him good,” said Ban- 
nister; ‘‘ he would make capital out of it. 
T’ve a better dodge than that. I’ll go in 
for dux once more.” 

“Don’t quite see how that will help 
Field,” put in Westbury, who had come in 
as the youngsters left. 

“Don’t you? Well, it strikes me that I 
shall get all the respectable fellows down 
on my sheet, shan’t I?” 

“Yes, leaving Messiter the majority, as 
you and Field will divide the respectables 
between you.” 

“Just so, but suppose that at five to- 
morrow I resign in Field’s favour, after 
having made all my supporters promise 
in private to add their names to Field’s 
list? How does that strike you ?” 

<‘ That will do, my boy,” cried Caterhain, 
“and I'll reserve the pleasure of interviow- 
ing Master Messiter till after to-morrow.” 

Field thanked Bannister heartily; his 
proposal gave him one more chance. 
‘Without a minute’s delay the dux went,to 
the schoolroom to affix his name to the 
board, and before the evening was over a 
very respectable number of signatures were 
inscribed beneath it. 

Messiter eyed the list with a smile. 
“Much obliged, Bannister,” he solilo- 
quised; ‘‘you’re taking away every one 
who would by any chance have voted for 
Field, and leaving me better off than 
ever.” 

He turned round and saw Grant stand- 
ing close behind him. 

“They mean to beat you if they can,” 
he remarked. 

Messiter half turned away in an annoycd 
manner. 

“T really wish, Grant, you wouldn’t 
follow me about so just now. Can’t you 
see that it won’t do for me to be seen with 
you till this affair is over? You're spoiling 
my chance.” 

“«T see,” said Grant, with a sneer. “I’m 
not good enough for you now. Why, you 
cad,” he cried, suddenly, stung to a fury, 
‘aren’t you ashamed to look me in the 
face after I’ve resigned in your favour and 
pitched all my old friends over for your 
sake 2” 

Messiter had calculated on a split sooner 
or later, but he had not expected it quite 
so soon. However, helwas prepared: be 
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come you back again, that is if Field has | 
not been telling them a certain little | watched him walk away; ‘‘it’s a pity he 
story. ' hasn’t a little more sense. I don’t know, 

Grant turned away in a rage ; hescarcely | though; it’s better for me that he is as he 


78d 


hed got all he could out of Grant and had! 
yo objection to quarrel. 

“You had better go back to your old 
friends,” he said, ‘‘ if you can’t treat your 


“Poor fellow!” thought Messiter, as he 


new ones with more consideration. I’ve 
no doubt they will be glad enough to wel- 


knew whether he hated Field or Messiter 
the most. | 


| is, I can make more use of him.” 
(To be continued.) 


REVOLVING SLIDES FOR THE MAGIC-LANTERN, WITHOUT RACK-WORK. 


N my former paper on magic-lantern slides I! an inch thick, to the wooden half of frame. ' its edge, and the other part is made up of two 
mentioned that, although the frames for | Get two small glass beads about a quarter of an | revolving frames, which are turned in opposite 


rack-work slides could be purchased, they were | inch lon, 
T have since then thought that the | a wire about an inch long through each, and 
bend the wires as in Fig. 5. 
and_press them into the edge of the wood : lower one, 
(a, Fig. 4, BB), so that the will turn easil 
In this paper I give instructions | without touching the wood. Cut away a ser:- 
| circular portion of the end of the frame (Fig. 4) 


expensive. 
old-fashioned way of turning the revolving part | 
—viz., by pulley and band—would be easy for 
boys to make, and answer very well if the cord 
is kept tight. 


in making these frames. 


and an eighth of an inch wide. 


Make the outside frames five inches wide and | and fasten a small button made of brass plate 


Fic 1 


ten inches long, out of wood half an inch by 
three-cighths, put edgeways. Cut a piece of | 
thin deal or mahogany three-eighths of an inch 
thick and five inches square, and glue this on 
one side of half the frame (as Fig. 1). Cover 

: 1@ other half with a piece of glass four and a 
half inches square, and fasten it there with 
str ips of deal, making them flush with the 
pon Be on the other half. _ Glue corner-pieces 3 
She them ) on the other side of the glass, turning 
. Make the circular frames out of a wooden 
circular box—such as a tooth-powder meee 
four inches in diameter. Take off the lid and 
at Sway the rim that it fits on, and saw the 
marking His Rabon & quarter of an inch wide, 
through the minthia' win ge pene: 


i Ine saw (as Fig. 2). 
@Vve your circular glasses cut the exact size of 


Fis ¢ 


r2<> nsicle of these rin, 
rzse so that th 
nas Of e wood p 


28s on one side. 
— <aut a trian 


Cut off th 

<— slicesa quarter ordeal nd cut the other part 

<—S]= about eighth 

we ach (as Fig. 8) 

ee ad agers 

=m said a ins Short wire about three-quarters 
ia ge; this wire will 


<> as ah 
si Seeall a the wheel by. Fasten 
Spel rd by a screw that 


sly i 0 
—_ Se vt ee hols in the centre, without too 
<— Ee g- 4). Put the circular glass and 


to the 


in it, and fasten another button to the wood (a). 
These buttons will keep the circular frame in its 
place. Connect the two wheels with a piece of 
strong twine, not too thick, going round them 
both, and fasten the ends by lapping them and 
sewing them together. Now if you turn the 
small wheel the large circular frame will turn 
round in the same direction if your work is well 
done. The edge of the circular frame must not 
touch anything but the glass it rests on, the 


Sharpen the ends 


Put ' directions by one cord passing round both and 


| the small wheel. The lower frame rests on the 
| square glass, and the other frame rests on the 
The cord is from the right- 
hand side of the lower groove in the small wheel 
up the right side of the lower frame, round the 
top and down the left side to the left side of the 
upper groove in small wheel. round the upper 


‘oove to right side up io the left side 0. upper 
frame, round the top down the right side of 
frame to left side of lower groove of small wheel, 
brought round, and the two ends joined. It wilk 
be seen that by putting the cord this way the 
two frames are turned in opposite directions, 
although the small wheel turns them both. 
Have the cord tight, and rub all the parts that 
work together well with blacklead. 

In painting chromatropes, each glass is 


Fis 4 


two beads, and the two buttons. The view is 
painted on the inside of the fixed glass, and the 


, tevolving portion is painted on the under side 


of the circular glass, In Fig. 4 the mill and 


Fic 5 


background are painted on the fixed glass, and 


Ra =. Eaapee ies and glue a Piece of wood (A 
. © inches wide and a quarter of 


a 


the sails on the moveable one. 


Chromatropes can be made in the 
sam 
except that the small wheel has two grooves 1a 


| painted with the same pattern, and then they 
are placed face to face, and in turning make 
very elaborate and constantly-changing figures. 


F. CHasEMOnE. 


—_+oo—__——_ 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
“THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE.” 


Wuar bliss ’twould be if one were born 
Where never boots and gloves were worn, 
And heads were left quite free : 

The savage moves with unclothed limb, 
I feel inclined to envy him : 


(Perhaps he envies mo.) [No 


Holiday Rambles.—‘' The Land of Lorna Doone.” 


1, The Doone Valley, Exmoor. 2 Watersmect 8. Lynmouth. 
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Who cares if Tom finds socks de trop, 

And laughs to scorn the comme tl faut? 
We all do much the same. 

We feel a sort of fiendish joy 

In differing from the of wéAAo ; 

Who says we are to blame? 


We laugh at Mrs. Grundy’s frown, 
Ard wear just what we please. 
Who cares a straw if Jack's full dress 
Ie like a Scotchman’s (only less), 
As long as he's at case f 


Ah us! (or should it be, Ah we %) 
Another week and we shall be 
Again ‘neath fashion’s sway ; 
Once more assume the tall black hat, 
The collar tight and pinned cravat ; 
Ye fates ! forfend the day ! 


THE TELL-TALE : 
By Ascotr R. Hore, 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


Author of “The Amateur Dominic,” “Toby,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Oh! he’s no good; leave him out, the 
little muff!” said another, contemptu- 
ously; but then Jack Berry’s voice struck 


in. 

‘He shall play, I tell you. I'll have 
him on my side. Come along, Sweet 
Pea.” 

I looked out. It was a curious game 
these boys were playing at, and one of 
which I do not know the name. _Per- 
haps it may be local; write to ‘‘Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 


any boy from the other side, dragging him 
horse, and smacking him with 
oyial violence till his comrades could suc- 
ceed in snatching him back from the hands 
of the enemy. Rather a rough game, one 
I| might think, but there was Sweet Pea 


nad no great 
sult from my wife’s p 
it seemed to me she might as well have 
tried teaching a cat total abstinence from 
cream, or a fox to join the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. As 
I was shaving next morning I saw the 
whole Bury family assembled at the other 


ly, but skipping an 
and learning at least that boys might get 
a little hurt and not be so very much the 
worse for it. I wish.Mary could have seen. 
The charm was at work ! 


There was a sort of fixed : 


How it went on. working I cannot well . 


i Severa: of the onlookers dived at ono: 


Me 
a 


beneath their bedclothes, there to 
silently congratulating themselves— 


«Thou canst not say I did it!” 


But the boldest sniggered outright 2 
these two untimely gladiators slunk bacz 
{dismayed from my presence; even sx 
! when the herald, or whoever it was, c: 
| down his truncheon into the lists, must 1! 
mailed champions forthwith make an «x: 
of tourneying. 

“What's this? 
! to-morrow morning. 
at once.” 

So I spoke impressively, but at hear: I 
was really not ill-pleased to find car 
Johnny comporting himself like cthir 
boys. He was clearly not yet a fini: 
i echoolboy, for, appearing before my tr. 
bunal next morning, he gave as excus f> 
| his riotous conduct the most unsatisfact: ry 
| one that “‘they thought I was out!” Hix 
‘comrade in guilt, more experienced in suct 
matters, pleaded guilty sans phrase; and: 
sentenced them both to an impositicn o! 
fifty lines, which Sweet Pea seemed t 
think e terrible fate entitling him to mw. 
public sympathy.» 

Mary was rather concerned to hear that 


You two, speak to m> 
And now get to be. 


end of that narrow strip which served for 
the schoolhouse playground, and in the 
midst of them Bwoct Pea, with looks 
cast down as usual, like a patient donkey 


say. 


that goes on among his pupils. 


could supply some more 


The schoolmaster unfortunately is . 
the last person to know the details of ail 
I wish I 
matic features | 


among a herd of high-spirited horses. ! 
My first impression was that they must be 
doing somthing unkind to him, but on | thetic imagination. There are, however, 
segarding the group I could see no signs | ways of telling how the wind blows; and 
of anything of the sort. They appeared | this I can tell—that. watching Johnny 
rather to be engaged in grave discussion, | Proctor with jealous but unobtrusive at- 
ag some solemn council of Delaware In- | tention, my wife and I soon noticed a 
dians might assemble to consider the‘ change for the better in him. The sap 
adoption of a white prisoner. Presently | was beginning to run again in this Sweet 
the youngest Bury spat upon his hands ! Poa’s veins; he raised his drooping head, 
and swarmed up a tree, as if to give the | no longer clung so helplessly to our sup- 
new-comer an object lesson in the way of | port, and now seemed in no danger of 
honourable ambition. Johnny looked up being blighted by the sharp blasts of 
admiringly, and the boy in the tree looked | school life. He must be taking root. 

down with such an air that I could not! One night, as I was going round the 
help thinking of a monkey preaching a | dormitories to see all quiet, I heard a great 
sermon from the top of his pole with | noise of laughing and fighting in that one 
I: of them which my readers have already 


to my story at this point, but I fear some- 
thing has to be left to the reader's sympa- 


somebody pulling the string below. 


called Mary’s attention to the sight, and : visited with me. The rioters were making | 


she made sure that they were giving her! so much noise that they never heard me 
young fricnd good advice. ‘till I had opened the door. Then what 
Later in the day the whole school had. met my eyes but the spectacle of Johnny 
tun out for a quarter of an hour's play, | Proctor and another urchin of his own 
except two or three chort-comers, with . size, in high glee and a very scanty state 
whom I remained to hammer away at their | of toilet, actually fighting a duel, flipping 
invincible ignorance. Beneath a window | one anotber with knotted towels, while 
opened for the sake of ventilation they | the other fellows, their knees drawn up to 
heard, with a sigh, the merry shouts of ; their chins, sat up in bed applauding and 
their liberated companions ‘picking up | encouraging the combatants. 
sides” for a game; and I heard too. “Go it, Young Proctor!” Bilberry was 
“«Here’s Proctor! Who is to have Sweet | exclaiming, but a deep hush fell upon all 
Pea?” some cne cried. when I entered like the ghost in Hamlet. 


‘her Johnny had got into trouble for thy 
first time; but I pointed out to her tks: 
boys would be boys, that we might le 
thankiul if no worse naughtiness eve 
happened in our house, and that you cou: 
not steer a boat till it had. got some war 
on, so that we need not be other ths: 
| satisfied to see the new boy plucking » 
some spirit. She was soon to have a rad: 
‘ shock, 7 
, On a Saturday afternoon—it was ver: 
‘cold, snowy weather by this time—< 
| proposed in her kindness to take liti: 
: Proctor out for a walk with her. Du; 
‘ observant of schoolboy etiquette, she sf" 
‘no maid now, but the boot-boy, to fete 
‘him out from the common herd. Int 
| came, punting, his knickerbockers dabble: 
‘with snow, his cheeks glowing, ‘and br 
! eyes sparkling. My wife explained to bir: 
her friendly intentions on his behalf, bu: 
he hesitated. 

“Don’t you want to go with m 
then?” 

“I shou'd like—but-—the fellows ar 
! going to have snowballing.” 

“Off with you!” said I, and as soon - 
the doer had closed behind him I bu 
into a good laugh at my wiie. ‘* Then: 
behold the monster whom you have cali. . 
| into being, like a female Frankenstein t!:+ 
|youare! We shall have to keep a tir 
‘hand on that pet of yours, Mary, or . 
will be turning out a wild Sweet Pes afi: 
all.” 


(THE END.) 
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tional 


the progress 

which it has made in 

Australia seems to 
foreshadow the time when country will be pitted 
against oountry for pre-eminence in thie popular 
pastime, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland may 
some time produce teams which will strive for 
the mastery in cricket against England, as they 
do now in football. 

The United States and Canada have clubs for 
the encouragement of cricket ; and India has 
teams of Parsees and Bengalese, which are said 
to be good enough to visit England and play 
against the famous elovens of the strong coun- 
tics. But at present international cricket is 
confined to the contests which take place be- 
tween England and Australia. 

County cricket is the most interesting form 


which the national game takes in this country. | 


The wandering teains are almost defunct. All 
England Eleven and United All England Eleven 
are names which belong to the past. 


team. Help was obtained from the North, and 
the name was changed to United Eleven, but 
last year this combination played comparatively 
few matches. 

North versus South still possesses charms for 
some cricketers, but the weakness of Southern 
bowling robs the contest of much interest. The 
two fixtnres for Gentlemen and Players retain 
their old attractions, but it has not been found 
desirable to multiply matches under this title. 
The sides must be thoroughly representative, or 
failure is the result ; aud the best amateur and 
professional talent of the country cannot be 
gathered together in one field often during the 
season. 

County cricket is the mainstay of the game 
during the season, and the other great matches 
are extras, for the special delight of those who 
live in or near London. 

Eleven counties are now reckoned as first- 
class, Leicestershire and Somersetshire have 
been admitted into the circle which formerly 
consisted only of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Yorksbire, and Lanca- 
shire. Several other counties have clubs, and 
aro striving to fit themselves for the best com- 
pany; and it is probable that in a few years 


The: 
United South Eleven could not succeed after : 
the Messrs. Grace ceased to form part of the | 


COUNTY CRICKET. 
By tue Rev. Tuomas KEywortu. 


| the list of first-class counties will be increased : 


by the addition of Essex, Northamptonshiro, | 


and Norfolk. 

County cricket has made rapid strides since 
the rules were passed for the qualification of 
county players in June, 1873. Previous to 
that time some players were found in the ranks 
of two or three different county teams during a 
single season. This robbed the matches of 
much interest, as it appeared to be a matter of 
accident or remuneration whether certain well- 
known players would be found helping their 
native districts or arrayed against them. 

The four laws of county cricket are :—I. No 
cricketer shall play for more than one county 
during the same season. IJ. Every cricketer 
born in one county and residing in another | 
shall be free to choose at the commencement of 
each season which county he will play for. 
III. A cricketer shall be qualified to play for | 
any county in which he is residing and has 
resided for the previous two years, or in which 
his family home is, so long as it remains open 
to him as an occasional residence. IV. That, 
should any question arise as to the residential 
qualification, the same shall ho left to the deci- 
sion of the committee of the Marylebone Club. 

County cricket has been placed in a more 
satisfactory position by those rules than it 
occupied before. But there are still objection- 
able features in the system which prevails in | 
some places of importing good players from 
various districts and including them among the 
county representatives. Nottinghamshire and | 
Yorkshire play natives only ; the other coua- 
ties are not very particular whom they play so 
long as the men are good cricketers. 

None of the county clubs now in existence 
can boast a very great antiquity. Some of the 
counties played as counties in the lust century, 
but they had not regular clubs as they have 
now. The present Middlesox Club was formed | 
in 1868, though matches were played by 
Middlesex in 1791. The Surrey Club was 
formed in 1844; Kent in 1859, and re-formed 
in 1879, Sussex had a kind of county com- 
mittee in 1842, but the County Club was 
formed in 1857. The following dates will show 
‘when the County Clubs were formed of other 
well-known cricketing districts: Nottingham- 
shire, 1859; Yorkshire, 1863; Lancashire, 
1864 ; Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, 1870. 
Hampshire has had many variations of fortune. 
A few yeara ago it seemed likely to disappcar 
from the list of first-class counties, but it is 
making fresh efforts to maintain its position. 

In olden time it was not uncommon for a single 
county to meet the combined strength of all the 
rest of England successfully. Hampshire, Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey have done so. But the time 
for such supremacy of any one county has passed 
away. Since 1873, when the laws of county 
cricket were passed, the title of champion has 
been enjoyed by severul counties in turn; and 
at the present time there are two or three coun- 
ties which are tolerably equal in strength. 

It may be intcresting to notice what matches 
have been won or lost by the several counties 
; which have ranked as first-class during the ten 
' years the present qualifications have been in 
operation. Hampshire is not included, as it 
can scarcely be said to have been a firet-class 


: amateurs. 


{ county during the whole of that time. 
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Lancashire has won 59 matches, and lost 24 ; 
Nottinghamshiro has won 55, and lost 23; 
Gloucestershire has won 39, and lost 19 ; York- 
shire has won 66, and lost 38. Those are tho 
only counties which have won more matches 
than they have Jost. Kent has won 38, and 
lost 47; Middlesex has won 18, and lost 28; 
Derbyshire has won 23, and lost 36; Surrey 
has won 32, and lost 62; Sussex has won 22, 
and lost 33. 

A comparison between the counties which are 
North and South will show that the former have 
won 203 matches and lost 121, while the latter 


| have won 149 and lost 209. 


The chief strength of the “North during these 


! years has been in bowling ; though several very 


famous batsmen bave appeared and played in 
the three strongholds of northern cricket—Not- 
tingbamshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire—most 
of the Northern players have been professionals, 
while most of the Southern players have been 
In the Gentlemen and Players 
matches, where the two classes of cricketers 
have been put in competition, the amateurs 
have been nearly always successful. But gentle- 
men caunot play as often as professionals can, 
so the Southern counties have frequently becn 
compelled to play without their best elevens. 
This is one very important season why the 
famons counties about London have a poor 
average of successes during the last ten years. 

First-class professional cricket has almost 
disappeared from the South. Many explanations 
have been given, but none of them are quite 
satisfactory. The manufacturing villages of the 
North present many facilities which are not 
possessed by rural districts; but the occupations 
of people in the home counties are much the 
same now as when all the best players in 
England were feund in them. The farmers and 
handicraftsmen of fifty years ago were able to 
provide the backbone of Kent and Surrey and 
Sussex clevena, and it is difficult to understand 
why the samo class cannot do the same thing 
now. Perhaps the great increase of amatenr 
players has caused professional cricket to be 
neglected in the South. This is a great mistake. 
A county must depend chiefly upon men who 
can play at any time, either at home or away. 
Without s fair number of such players, it is 
useless to expect great and continuous success 
in county cricket. 


————+-e-—__—_ 


SEPTEMBER. 


Tux earth is clothed with store of golden grain, 
High overhead there shines the harvest moon, 
Across the stubble jolts the laden wain, 
The reaper puts his fiddle into tune. 


For well he knows that ere the broad moon dies, 
The tramp ef dancing feet wilt shake the 
rafter, 
And bright will shine the gleaming maidens’ eyes, 
The barn’s stout roof re-echoing to their 
laughter. 


Then when on Sabbath morn the sweet thimes 
eall 

The thankful folk to seck the house of prayer, 

With anthems‘loud they ll praise tho Lord of all, 

Who makes the earth its fruitful load to bear. 
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SIGURD THE HERO. 


CHAPTER I,.—THE TOWER OF THE NORTH-WEST WIND. 


N the rugged shore of the Northern 
Sea, where the summer sun never sets, 
there stood long ago a grim bleak fortress, 
called the Tower of the North-West Wind. 
Before it stretched the sea, which thun- 
dered ceaselessly at its base, like a wolf 
that gnaws at the root of some noble oak. 
On either side of it glittered the blue 
fiord, dotted with numberless islets, 
throwing its long arms far inland. Behind 
it frowned a dense forest of pines as far as | 
eye could reach, in which the wind roared 
day and night, mingled often with the 
angry howls of the wolves. 

The Tower of the North-West Wind 
stood there, the solitary work of man in all 
that wild landscape. Not a sign of life was 
to be seen besides. Not even a fisherman’s 
hut on the shores of the fiord, or a wood- 
man’s shed among the trees. The stranger 
might easily have taken the rugged pilo 
itself for a part of the black cliff on which | 
it stood. No road seemed to lead up to it, 
no banner floated from its walls, no 
trumpet startled the sea-birds that lodged j 
amongst its turrets. 

Yet the old castle was not the deserted | 
place it looked, for here dwelt Sigurd, the 


inightiest hero of all that land, brother to 
“Ulf, the king. 

Men hated Ulf as much as they loved his 
brother ; for Sigurd, with all his prowess, 
was just and generous, and lied to no 
er it Sigurd but kn id they | 

“Tf Si . were but king,” sai ey 
one to the other, “our land would be the 
bappicst the sun shines upon. As it is, 
Ulf makes us wretched. We had rather 
be his enemies than his friends.” 

But though they said this one to another, 
Sigurd listened to none of it, and when 
they ur, him to rebel, he sternly bade 
tiem hold their peace. And he went forth 
and fought the battles of the king, his 
brother, and they followed him, wishin, 
only the battle-cry were ‘‘ Sigurd!” an 
not “Ulf!” : ‘ 

For all this loyalty the king gave his 
brother little thanks. Indeed, as victory 
followed victory, and Sigurd’s fame rose 
higher and higher, Ulf's heart swelled with 
jealousy, and jealousy presently grew to 
hate. For it was not in 8 nature to 
endure that another should be held greater 
t ‘imself. 80, instead of rewarding his 


brother for his service, he accused him and 
degraded him, and made another general 
in his place. 

“Now,” said the soldiers, ‘our chief 
will surely rebel, and we will follow his 
lead, and pluck down Ulf from the throne 
and set up our Si; Si 

But Sigurd sternly silenced them, and 
bade them serve their king as they feared 
him. He meanwhile departed sadly from 
his brother’s court, and came aud: dwelt 
alone in his Tower of the North-West 
Wind. 

For many weeks the time passed slowly, 


as Sigurd brooded over his wrongs and | 


pined in idleness. 

Yet this grieved him less than the secret 
visits of not a few of his old comrades, who 
had deserted Ulf, and now came begging 


; him to lead them forth and rid the land of | 


a tyrant. He sent them each sternly 
away, bidding them, on pain of his anger, 
return to their duty and serve the king ; 
and they durst not disobey. 

So passed many a weary month in the 
Tower of the North-West Wind, when one 
bright summer day a little fleet of English 
ships sailed gaily up the fiord under the 
castle walls. 

Sigurd joyfully bade the voyagers wel- 
come to his castle, for the chief of the little 
band was Redwald, an English king, 
whom Sigurd himself only two years before 
had visited in his own land. There, too, he 
had met not Redwald only, but Red- 
wald’s beautiful daughter, who now, with 
her gay train of attendants, accompanied 
her father on this visit to his friend and 
comrade. 

And now the days passed gaily and only 
too swiftly for the happy Sigurd. In the 
company of Reedwald and amid the smiles 


Tower of the North-West Wind was no 
longer a gloomy fortress, but a gay palace, 


and, like the summer day in the northern | 


heavens, the sun of Sigurd’s content knew 
no setting. 

Before the day of Redwald’s departure 
arrived a wedding had taken place in the 
chapel of tbe good old Tower, and the 
English king, as he hauled his anchors and 


: set his sails westward, knew not whether 
‘to mourn over the daughter he had given 
up, or to rejoice over the son he had 


ained. 
As for Sigurd, he could do nothing but 
rejoice, and some who saw him and heard 


| him laugh said, smiling, 


‘‘The queen his wife is a fairer sweet- 


heart than was the king his brother. Ulf , 


and our country and all of us are forgotten 
in the smiles of this little English maiden.” 

But three days after Rewdwald had 
sailed a storm broke over the Tower of the 
North-West Wind. The summer sea lashed 
furiously against the rocks, and far up the 
fiord the angry breakers rushed in, so that 
no boat could live upon their surface for an 
hour. 

That night as Sigurd sat heedless of the 
hurricane without and feasted with his 


lords and ladies, they came and told him| 


that a raft had been driven ashore at the 
foot of the castle, with a man upon it half 
dead. Sigurd bade them instantly bring 


him to the castle, and give him fire and 


clothing and food, to revive him in his 
unhappy plight. 

This they did, and presently came to 
the hero with the news that the man lived 
and desired to with his deliverer. 
So Sigurd ordered him to be brought up. 
And as the tempest raged without, his 
heart rejoiced to know that one man at 
least had been saved from its rav: J. 

The man was of the common order, and 
though clothed in a rough woodman’s suit 
it was plain to sec he was a soldier. 

He fell at the feet of the prince and 
poured forth his thanks for the shelter 
given him that night. 

‘‘ And who art thou?” asked Sigurd, to 
whom such thanks were never welcome. 

“TI am a servant of King Ulf thy 
brother.” 

At the mention of the king’s name the 
faces of those present fell, and Sigurd 
asked, sternly, 

*« And what is thy errand here ?” 

**T was sent,” said the man, ‘‘ with two 
others, to spy into your state here. The 
king has heard of your merrymakings 
and of your alliance with the English king. 
He bade us see how you were armed and 
how prepared for a sudden assault, and 
then return secretly and report it to him.” 

“And is it thus you perform your 
errand ?” cried Sigurd. ‘‘ Where are thy 
companions ?” 

“Drowned, my liege, in the fiord, as I 
had been but for your gracious help.”’ 

“And when is the king coming to 
assault this tower *” demanded an English 
noble who sat near. 

“Never,” said the man, shortly. 

“And why ?” asked Sigurd. 

«Oh, my liege,” said the man, dropping 


|.once more on his knees, ‘‘ please Heaven, 
of the ladies, Ulf was forgotten, and all | 
the wrongs of the past vanished. The 


in a week’s time there will be no king in 
all this land but Sigurd.” 

The hero started from his seat and 
seized roughly on the speaker. 

‘What is it you say?” hecried. ‘‘ Speak 
out, and that plainly, or it will be worse for 
you!” 

“On this day week,” said the trembling 
serf, ‘‘ Ulf is to visit his castle of Niflheim. 
He goes there alone, as you, my liege, came 
hither, to receive his bride. But he will 


| never return the way he came, for Bur and 


Harald, your friends, my prince, have 
vowed to slay him there, and at one blow 
rid the land of a tyrant and give it a just 
and good king.” 

When Sigurd heard this he turned white 
and red with wrath and fear. Fiercely he 
summoned his guards, and bade them seize 
the spy and cast him into the dungeon. 

Then, as soon as words came, he turned 
to the company and said, 

‘You hear what this knave says?” 

“« Yes, we hear,” cried some, ‘‘and we 
rejoice that Sigurd’s day has come at last. 
Long live King Sigurd!” 

Then Sigurd struck the table with his 
fist as he started to his feet and glared at 
the rash companions. 

“Villains!” he shouted, with a voice 
that made the room itself tremble. ‘‘ Yes, 
Sigurd’s day has come—the day for teach- 
ing cowards like you the duty of a knight 
anda brother. Ulf, at his bridal, unarmed, 
slain by traitors’ hands. Is that the 
chivalry ye praise? If so, begone from my 
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sight and the reach of this arm! But ’tis 
no time for talk. Without there! my 
arms! and saddle my horse!” 

** What means this?” cried all. ‘“‘ Where 

o you, Sigurd ¥ ”” 

. oT go tomy brother,” he said. 

“Your brother! Ulf is eight days’ sail 
from here!” 

“Tis but five days across the forest,” 
said the hero. 


| will go 


“The forest, said you?” cried one. 
“Tt swarms with wolves, Sigurd, and 
where the wolves are not, the robbers 
lurk!” 

Sigurd smiled scornfully. 

“«It is wolves and robbers I go to seek,” 
he said. 

“« Tf thou wilt go,” they said then, ‘ we 
with thee.” 


“No!” cried Sigurd. ‘I go alone. 


true to a lady—but ye have yet to learn to 
be loyal to a prince.” 

At this many hung their heads and were 
silent. 

Sigurd meanwhile put on his armour, 
and turned hurriedly to bid farewell to lis 
wife. The hero's voice trembled as he 
prayed Heaven to guard over her. 

Then they all accompanied him to the 
courtyard, where, quickly mounting, he 


At this the ladies shricked, and all} Let him who loves me remain here and ; departed, and rode slowly forward into the 


looked en Sigurd as on a man that was 
mad. , 


guard my lady. I can trust you to be! 
| 


forest. 
: (To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES ON THE SPANISH MAIN 


By S. Wnitcuvecn SADLER, Ly., 


Author of “ The Mutiny of the Good Intent,” ete., etc. 


HE young midshipman’s warning in the 
last chapter, to ‘ look out for squalls,” 
was not at all unnecessary. 

It was still broad daylight, and through 
the trees just on the other side of the little 
wood in which we bad taken shelter, the | 
white sails of the pirate schooner could be 
seen, and the sluggish waters of tho creek, 
gilded by the rays of the westering sun. 

We were rather too close for safety, and 
yet I wanted to make use of what daylight 
yet remained, and get some idea of the | 
place and its defences, if any defences there 
were. 

To do this it was necessary to get still 
nearer. So, taking advantage of every bit 
of cover, we moved along cautiously and 
noisclessly, passing tree after tree until we 
reached a spot whence as capital view of 
both sides of the creek could be obtained. ; 
Here, crouching amidst the undergrowth, 
I made my observations. 

The schooner lay half a dozen yards out ; 
in the creek, moored to the shore by 3 
hawser p vssed round a tree, the water being | 
too shallow for her to come closer in. 
Between the place where we were lying 
concealed and the vessel there was what 
may be called the pirates’ settlement, con- 
sisting of four or five buildings or huts of 
the slightest description, surrounded by a 
wooden palisade some six fect high. 

This fence, though not of a very formid- 
able nature, was probably ball-proof, and, 
as we could see, it was pierced for mus- 
ketry. Outside the enclosure there were 
two huts, one of them apparently used for 
cooking purposes. A fire was burning near 
the door, and an occasional glimpso of a 
black man could be caught moving about 
and stooping over the burning embors. 

Of course, while taking a mental note of 
all these things, I was thinking how they 
would affect our attacking party when it 
made its appearance in the boats. Well, 
except that no doubt we should be greatly 
outnumbered, there was not much that 
need make us hesitate. No guns were in 
position, and the crew of the schooner had 
not even taken the tronble to moor the 
vessel with her broadside pointing down 
the creck. 

But I had not yet seen all. A little way | 
inshore of the enclosure there was a slight : 
elcvation, the ground in front of which 
sloped away so regularly, remiuding one of 
the glucis of a fort, that I was curious to 
know whether the mound was natural or - 
artificial. 

With some trouble we contrived to pit a 
“user view. The pirates hud nut been so , 
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CHAPTER VI.—I LOSE MY MIDSHIPMAN. 


careless as we thought. On the top of this } 
rising ground there peeped forth the muzzle 
of a gun. It wasa small piece enough, 
certainly not more than a nine or a twelve- 
pounder; but from its commanding posi- 
tion it could sweep the creek for a long 
distance. Not only that, but any ‘attack- 
ing party, even if they succeeded in landing” 
aud forcing the palisade, would still be 
under its fire. 

If this gun were well served, any boats 
that ventured to pull up the creek towards 
the schooner ought to be sunk pretty well 
as soon as they rounded a point not far off 
and came within range. The attacking 
party would have a tough piece of work, : 
and I began to fecl auxious to return as} 
soon as possible to our original landing- 
place, fearing lest the boats might slip by 


in our absence. 

“‘ Well, Garth, shall we go back ?”’ : 

Asthe youngster made no reply, I turned | 
to repeat the question. | 

He was no longer by my side! 

I ventured to call his name in a low 
tone; the trees were thick, and although 
hidden from sight, he might be within 
hearing distance. 

There was no response, andI began to 
feel seriously uneasy. I could not even | 
tell how long ago it was since he had 
slipped away. In truth, so deeply ab-! 
sorbed had I been in the discovery of the 
one-gun battery, that ell thoughts of my 
companion had for the time been for- 
gotten. 

The vexing part of it was that if I 
moved about in search of the wanderer we 
should infallibly miss each other. My only 
chance was to remain on the spot where he | 
had left me. So there I stopped, burning 
with anxiety, longing to do something, 
and yet not daring to stir. 

Half an hour went by. The sun was | 
fast sinking, and yet no signs of Garth. I; 
could remain quiet no longer. Either some | 


' accident had chanced to the poor young ; 


fellow, or else, led away by bis love of ad- 
venture, he had fallen into some serious | 
scrape. In any event, it would be betier to 
examine every part of the wood while some | 
little light was-yet left. 

Scarcely had I risen to begin this search 
when a far-off cry broke the stillness of the | 
evening air. Could that be Garth’s voice? : 

Forgetful at that cry of the danger of ' 
being seen, I ran towards the direction of | 
thesound. It was too late. Reaching the ' 
edge of the wood near the creek, I saw a 
swarm of men entering the enclosure, talk- | 
ing, gesticulating, and full of excitement. : 


‘actually brushing with their le; 
: tangled undergrowth beneath which I wa: 


Dragged along in the midst, and contrast- 
ing strongly with their dark, rough-looking 
forms, I could distinguish Garth’s puk 
features, his fair hair uncovered. 

The next moment the noisy crowd hal 
disappeared inside the palisades and th: 
gate was closed. 

Standing there helpless at that shut gate 
I suppose that—not counting times ci 
bodily dangcr—I was as uncomfortable a: 
ever I had been in my life. The boy hac 
been entrusted to my care, and I, withow! 
being able to stir a finger in his aid, hat 
seen him carried away by a horde o: 


‘ ruffians!. 


And now what course should I pursuc 
Hasten back and join the attacking part; 
whenever the state of the surf would per 
mit the boats to enter the creek? No 
Although perhaps that might be th 


| wisest plan, yet it seemed to me too muct 


like deserting a comrade. Tho poor bo} 
would be thinking of me as being close a 
hand, and devising some means of escap 
and to leave him thus desolate in the hand: 
of his captors, even for one night, witho' 
some attempt at rescue, was out of thi 
question. 

But to be of any use I must retain my 
own freedom, and all this time I we: 
standing in full view of the palisades! 

Turning back at tho thought, I cruise: 
about in the wood for the safest hidi 
place I could find, and lay down, w 
concealed by friendly growth of thic! 
underwood. 

Just in time was this movement. Actu 
ated probably by the reflection that thi 
young officer whom they had capture 
would not have ventured so far without : 
companion—as for the iden that they 
might have extracted any information ou! 
of Garth, that thought never came int 
my head—a body of pirates issued frou 
the enclosure, spreading themselves abou! 
the wood in all directions. 

My hiding-place was pretty secure, an‘ 
evening was closing in, so I was not it 
much fear of discovery. Once, however 
two of the schooner’s crew, cither English- 
men or Yankees, came perilously near, 
th: 


crouching. 

Never were these men—or, at all events. 
one of them—unconscicusly so near dest! 
as when, on reaching this spot, they mad: 
a slight pause, little dreaming how within 
arm’s length there lay the man for whom 
they were in search, his finger upon the 
trigger of a pistol 
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But the stoppage was only to emphasise 
aremark one of them was making, inter- 
spersed with many strange oaths. 

“What's the good of the skipper sending 
us out on this fool’s errand? I haven’t had 
time for a good drink to-day. Why doesn’t 
he get rid of the youngster at once?” 

“Oh, he is getting squeamish since he 
sunk the English barque. Perhaps he in- 
tends keeping him here, like the old woman 
and her daughter.” 

“Not he! You mark my words, the 
old lady will be ‘ found missing’ some fine 
morning. But as to the young one, she 
will make a capital wife for the don.” 


Here there was a laugh, and the speakers | 


passed on ont of hearing. 

Unwittingly the miscreants had told mo 
1 good deal that I wanted to know. Good 
news, too, in some respects. The lady pas- 
sngers of the Providence were still living, 
end confined somewhere about the settle- 
ment. It was not, therefore, too late for 
the boat expedition to rescue them. If 
oily Garth had not got into that most un- 
fortunate scrape we could now have gona 
lack contented with the knowledge we had 
picked up, both with regard to the prisoners 
aud to the defences of the pirates’ nest. 

Bug as things were, before that could be 
thought of I had a difficult problem to 
work out. Garth, in some way or other, 
nust be communicated with, and released, 
if possible. 

Patience, beyond doubt, is a virtue, but 
she is a terribly hard one to practise. And 


amost particularly troublesome virtue was | 


she that evening as I waited in the wood, 


wt daring to move from my hiding-place | 


for fear of encountering stray men of the 
sarching parties. 

As it turned out, I did wisely in thus 
keeping close. Several of the schooner’s 
cw, as darkness set in, passed on their 
vay back to the enclosure. Needless to 
say, I listened to every scrap of talk that 
fell from these men's lips, hoping to pick 
up some more information. In one thing 


they were all agreced—that there was no | 


fur that any of the captured midshipman’s 
¢mrades were in the neighbourhood, so 
well had they searched the country round, 
far and near. 

So much the better for me. If there 
was no dunggr of an enemy lurking about 
there would be no extra precautions taken. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I let a 
clear hour slip away since the last footstep 
had gone by before I rose from my rather 
ucomfortable position. Qn one plan of 
action my mind was made up. I had re- 
sclved to gain access to the enclosure in 
search of Garth; what was to happen 
afterwards must depend on circumstances. 

Fortunately for my chances of success, 

the night was cloudy; had the moon been 
shining, and the stars as brilliant as on the 
preceding night after the storm had passed 
by, the attempt would have been mad- 
hess, 
_So I began to move as quietly as pos- 
sible through the wood towards the en- 
closure. And of course everything I 
touched, as I wanted my footsteps to be 
Noiscless, guve out sm double quantity of 
sound! Leaves, as I pushed by, rattled 
like tin platters; twigs, as I trod them 
under foot, snapped like pistol-shots; and 
once, when, entangled in the treacherous 
undergrowth, I fairly measured my length 
on the ground, it seemed as if the noise of 
my fall echoed and re-echoed around for 
miles, 

However, nothing came of my fall. 

tly there were no stragglers left 


behind in the wood, and my excited feel- 
ings calmed down. 
Although the sky overhead was cloudy, 
it was just as well not to expose oneself 
| unnecessarily; so on getting as near to 
| the enclosure as I could without venturing 
| quite into the open, I stayed awhile under 
the shadow of a tree. Looking over the 
palisade, I could see some of the huts 
| lighted up, and now and then a confused | 
noise of shouting and singing floated by. 
No doubt my friend of the searching party, 
and his comrades also, who ‘‘ hadn’t had 
time for a good drink to-day,’’ were 
making up for their unwonted abstinence. 
Well, nothing could be done until these 
rollickers had wound up their festivities 
and were sleeping. On the bank of the 
ercek two or three of the schooner’s boats 
were drawn up; probably those of the 
| crew who were sober enough would return 
in them to the vessel, which would be all 
the better for my chances of success. A 
| few men inside the palisades, overcome 
with drink, would not be formidable foes. 
It was not likely the enclosure would be 
quiet enough for my purpose until after 


midnight, and I resolved to employ the 
intervening time more usefully than ‘1 the 
| old wearisome work of waiting under the 
| trees. The one-gun battery had not been 
explored yet; it looked dark and deserted. 
| Why not get inside and examine the place ? 
| Starting at once to put the idea into 
| execution, I found that the path took me 
close to the two buildings which were 
standing outside the enclosure. The fire 
‘near the door of tho smaller hut had | 
smouldered down, and the cook of course | 
| had joined the revellers ; so I felt no diffi- 
culty about passing. 

With regard to the other and larger 

building, I felt by no means so sure. 
However, the door was shut; and even if 
it were suddeniy to open and any one to 
come outside, it would not be easy to dis- 
cover me in the gloom. So I passed fear- 
| lessly on. 
i About breast-high on one side of the hut 
'a hole had been left—it could scarcely be 
| called a window—for ventilating purposes. 
Was that a woman’s voice I heard as I 
stopped opposite this opening ? 

In low tones a woman was praying. 
“That it may please Thee.... to show 
Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives.” 

Then the voice died away, as if unable 
to speak more; and from another person 
in the hut there came the response—a sob, 

No longer could there be any doubt—the 
two passengers of the Providence were 
found! 


Placing my mouth close to the opening, 
I whispered Mrs. Maxwell’s name. | 

A cry of surprise and alarm was the | 
answer. | 

«Let me beg you,” I said, ‘‘ to make no 
noise, or you will ruin all. I am an 
| English naval officer, and have found my 
way here in hopes of releasing you.” 

There was silence, and_then a whispered 
consultation, in which I could make out | 
the words ‘‘ Open the door, mother.” 

“Do not be afraid. Will this assure 
you?’ I continued, thrusting my arm 
through the aperture so that the uniform 
and buttons might be szen. 

It was dark inside the hut as it hap- 
pened; but the action gave confidence, 
and the door was opened. 

The mother and daughter were standing 
jost inside. ‘‘Ah, sir!’ said the elder 

lady, taking my hand, when she was able 
to see the uniform, ‘‘ your appearance is 
enough. Forgive us our hesitation at 


first; you little know to what insults we 
have been subjected.” 
My appearance! I could have answered, 


‘Thou knowest the mask of night is on my 
face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
cheek,” 


for well I knew what a disreputable figure 
I should cut when daylight returned. 

Both the captives now joined me outside, 
and the night was not so dark but that I 
was able to observe how the face of the 
elder was worn and furrowed by anxiety 
and fear. Of the pale and lovely face of 
the daughter, Margaret Maxwell, a girl of 
sixteen, I could say a good deal. But I 
forbear, for a reason that perhaps may be 
given before my story is finished. 

(To be continued.) 


Way am rt Nor a Cnristian? 


1, Is it because I am afraid of ridicule ? 

“‘Vhosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of 
My words, of him shall the Son of man bo 
ashamed.” 

2. Is it because of the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians ? 

“Every man shall give an account of himsel? 
to God.” 

3. Am I not willing to give up all to Christ ? 

“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 


4, Am I afraid that I shall not be accepted ? 

“Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out.” 

5. Is it. for fear I am too great a sinner ? 

“The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

6. Is it because I fear I shall not ‘ hold 
out”? 

“He that hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 


7. Am I thinking that I will do as well as I 
can, and that God ought to be satisfied with 
that? 

“‘Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 


8. Is it because I am postponing the matter, 
without any definite reason ? 

“Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowcst not what a day may-bring forth.” 
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ADVENTURES IN THE AIR. 


Fig. t. 


Ae days ago was celebrated the centenary 

of practical ballooning. A hundred years 
exactly have elapsed since the first gas balloon 
appeared in public. Great was the excitement 
in the streets of Paris on the eventful afternoon 
-of the 27th August, 1783. Over three hundred 
‘thousand people had assombled on the Champ 
de Mars to witness the premised wonder. 

The balloon, as shown in the first illustration, 
was almost spherical. It was thirty-eight feet 
in circumference, and ‘‘ made of tatfeta covered 
with elastic gum.” It was filled with ‘‘ inflam- 
table air,” alias hydrogen, ‘‘drawn from iron 
by means of vitriolic acid.” 

For the four days during which the filling 
went on the balloon was the all-absorbing topic 
of conversation amongst the Parisians. It was 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of them that M. 
Charles was attempting an impossibility, and 


Fig. 2 


that his enterprise was a disgraceful hoax, 
‘Verging more or less on impiety. That a ball 
of any! , OF nothing, could rise of itself into 


By W. J. Gorpoy, 
Author of ‘The Thrones of the Ice-King,” etc. 


! the air was, notwithstanding the rumours from 
Annonay, too absurd for belief. Besides, a? 
Annonay there was a fire and smoke, there was 
‘ at least to be seen something in motion ! 
| And so the crowd had come together, haif 
j expectant of a swindle, and fully prepared, as 
| were many future crowds at similar attempts, to 
! do damage in case of failure. They had already 
to murmur when, as the clocks strock 
five, there came a salvo of cannon and the 
monster was set free. It rose very rapidly, and 
in two minutes had attained a height of over 
three thousand feet. 
If the first balloon was an object of great 


, @Arlandes ascended from the Chater d L 


wonder as it rose, it was an object of greater | 


terror as it fell. It descended at Gonesse, whose 
worthy villagers knew nothing of what was 
passing in the capital. The inflated taffeta was 
taken for the body of a bird, and as it fell the 
| rustics surrounded it at a distance. ‘Slowly and 
cautiously the circle narrowed as the mysterious 
| jumps of the balloon grew shorter and shorter, 
and then a bold bad man stepped out with a 
| pitchfork to do battle with the foe. Warily 
did he dodge around ; summoning at last his 
courage to the sticking-point, he plunged his 
weapon deep into the creature's side, and then 
—such a stench of escaping gas came forth as 
“drove each finger to each angered nose,” and 


attack resulted in the capture of the invader, 


animal hitherto unknown” ! 

This was the first ascent of a gas balloon in 

uiblic. In private, Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, 
had successfully conducted the eame experiment 
twenty years before. Charles, however, was not 
the first in the field with an ‘‘aerostatic 
machine.” On the 5th of the previous June 
the perent fire balloon had been sent up at 
Annonay by Joseph and Stephen Montgolfier, 
who were paper-makers in that town. 

The fact of smoke rising in the atmosphere 
| bad led the brothers to infer that if only the 
smoke were enclosed in a sufficiently light en- 
velope, the envelope would be driven upwards. 
The experiment was soon made ; a square box 
of thin paper was held over a fire, and it gently 
Tose. e elliptical shape was then selected as 
being that best adapted for ascent, and at the 
June experiment the first balloon, made very 
jToughly of pieces of linen merely buttoned 
: together, was held over crossed poles and in- 
‘flated over a fire of chopped straw. It rose into 

the air without accident, and drifted a mile and 
a half in ten minutes. 

The Montgolfiers thought it was the smoke 
that made the. balloon ascend. Charles saw 
that the ascent was due to the fact that the 
heated air was lighter bulk for bulk than that 
which surround 
what he could do with hydrogen, the lightest 
gas he knew. The success of his model on the 
27th of August decided him to venture aloft 
himself, and he at once began to build the first 
passenger gas balloon. 

The balloon thus made was almost of the 
same pattern, and had almost the same outfit, 
as those now in use. For it he invented the 
net, the hoop, the cords, the valve and its gear, 
the ballast, and the car. After him for many 
‘ years the name of Charlitres was borne by gas 


Montgolfiers. The new balloon was ready on 
the 1st of December, and Charles and his friend 
Robert journeyed in it on that day from Paris 
to Neujlly, twenty-seven miles awa: 


building balloons of their type. On September 
19th a sheep, a cock, anda duck were sent up at 
Versailles. On October 15th, Pilatre de Rozier, 
the first man to leave the ground, was borne 
upwards by a captive balloon for over two hun- 
dred fect ; and on the 19th he went up again. 
| On 21st November, 1783, he and the Marquis 


the Gonessians dispersed in dismay. Another | 


and its ‘identification ” by the monks who had | 
been sent for to exorcise it as ‘the skin of an 


it. Hence he resolved to try _ 


balloons, the fire aerostats being known as = 


Meanwhile the Montgolfiers had been busy | ~ 


Fig. 3. 


Muette, near Paris, The ropes 


were 


er / = 


Fig. & 


and for the first time men sailed through & 


atmosphere. 


Four ‘days afterwards the first ballooo # 
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nd from the Artillery Ground 
i Yambeccari. on November 25th, 

at Finsyy aed a gikded lobo of oiled silk, 
ten feet in diameter, tiled with hydrogen. In 
two and a half hours it was found at Petworth, 
in Sussex, forty-eight miles from London. On 
‘the Ist December, as we have seen, Charles and 
Robert ascended at Paris, and on the 28th of 
that month Willcox wen’ up at Philadelphia— 

aut in America. < 
ae ie net w year quite a rage for ballooning 
act in. On January 19th one of the largest 
Dalloons on record—e Montgolfier a hundred 
feet in diameter and one hundred and thirty 
feet high—took up sevem persons at Lyons, 
among them being Pilatre de Rozier and Joseph 
Montgolfier, the first and only time that either 
lof the brothers made trial of their invention. 
‘On that day month a balloon was sent up from 
‘Queen's College, Oxford, and on the 22nd the 
Channel was crossed for the first time by a five- 
feet onc dispatched by Mr. Boys from Sandwich, 
ich fell near Lisle. 

bare reba 25th Andreani and the brothers 
Gierli aseended at Milan. Their balloon was 
made of linen lined with paper, with a hoop 
duside and outside, and having a hat-like 


-eended in Engla 


SFORTS 


n the former paper (see page 436) we referred 
to the Tongans, and their skill in perform- 
ing with the ball, as well as te their delight in 
exercises which require strength of limb, such 
as wrestling, etc. ‘These people are great in the 
matter of feasts, and at some of the entertain- 
ments which are given it is a part of the eti- | 
quette of the proceedings to make a mad rush 
at the edibles, and scramble furiously for them. 
In the turmoil that ensues fists and feet aro 
freely used, and the tow-tow, as it is called, 
always leaves its effects on the faces and persons 
of those who engage in it. 

At some of these feasts club fights are in- 
dulged in, the rules being laid down with | 
almost as much care as was the case in our own j 
land in the days of chivalry and tournaments, 
and the result very often approaches in savagery 
that of those famous exhibitions of the power of 
brute force. 

Upon these occasions the participators in the 
feast make the most of it, and cat and drink to 
such an extent that in bygone times the island 
has been reduced to the verge of famine, and it 
has become necessary for the ruling powers to 

lace an embargo on certain animals and fruits, 
in order that the exhausted country should have 
time to recover. 

Hogs in large numbers are consumed, and, 
previous to falling to, the chicfs in turn endea- | 
vour to lift each hog, beginning with the) 
To , and to carry it a certain distance. This 
is always an occasion for much merrymaking, a3 
the various competitors strain, and groan, and 
struggle to raise tho huge masses of pork to 
their shoulders. Roars of Polynesian laughter ; 
greet those who retire, with downcast faces, 
worsted from the struggle, and many a chief 
succeeds in getting the animal to the coveted 
position on his back merely to fall, over- 
whelmed, beneath his greasy burden, as, amidst | 
a cloud of dust, they both come prostrate to the 
ground. 

This hog-lifting is looked upon as an honour- 
able achievement, not unworthy the efforts even 
uf Tongan royalty itself. : 

Let us return once again to our fellow-sub- 
ts, the Fiji Islanders, They are an interest- 
ing race in every respect, as we hope the readers 
of these papers have ere this learnt to believe 
together with ourselves. 

One ef the huge delights of the Fiji young 
men and boys--and, truth to tell, the Fiji 
young ladies likewise indulge occasionally in the 
sport—is the swing represented in tbe next 
compartment of the Ulustration. The Fiji boys 


| 


\ earth he lost one of his experimental oars, 


arrangement on the top, from which ropes ran 
down along the seams to hold the gailery 
whence the straw was thrown on to the flames. 
This cumbrous machine remained in the air for 
twenty minutes, fell uninjured, and was taken 
back while it remained inflated to the spot 
whence it started. 

On the 27th of August, Tytler — Balloon 
Tytler, as he was afterwards called—the editor 
of the second edition of the Eneyclopmdia 
Britannica—made a short ascent from Edin- 
burgh. He was the first British aeronaut, and 
till within the last twenty years the only one, 
with the exception of Mr. Sneath, to use a 
Montgolfier in this country. Fire balloons were 
never much appreciated, except by boys as play- 
things, in England. The last heard of here 
was Godard’s captive at Cremorne in 1864. 

On the 24th September, 1784, came the first 
ascent of an aeronaut in England. His name was 
Lunardi, and his balloon was filled, as Zambec- 
cari’s had been, at the Finsbury Artillery Ground. 
Tho mob became unruly at a slight delay, and 
to avoid a disturbance Lunardi started off with 
the balloon not fully inflated. The ascent, 
however, was a success, though as he left the 
A 


nervous old lady fancied the oar was tho man 
and fainted with fright—died, in fact, a day 
two afterwards under the impression that sh 
had seen a terrible catastrophe. At the 1; 
Bailey a jury had retired to consider their ver 
dict, when the shout arose that Lunardi was ny! 
“* Acquit the brute, and we'll see the balloon, 
suggested the foreman, and it was no sooner sai 
than done, and the jarymen rushed out to joi 
the crowd. George 111, was in council with bi 
Ministers when the news came that the ballou: 
was in sight. ‘* We can do this avy day,” sai 
his Majesty, ‘‘but we may never again = 
Lunardi!” and ordering up telescopes for Pi: 
and his friends, he adjourned the council t 
watch the aeronaut, who was drifting elow! 
across the sky, coolly writing his diary as 1} 
went. The balloon fell at South Mims, ved 
Barnet, and thence, by throwing out bal'as 
ascended again, to drop at Standon, near Ware: 

The next day Lunardi was sent for by Kau 
George. He was much honoured. ‘The kiu 
took my account of the journey, talked to o 
about five minutes on the subject of aerostatior 
permitted the usual honour of kissing his han. 
and I took my leave.” 

(To be continued.) 


AND PASTIMES IN OTHER LANDS. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


look out for the stump of a nice straight and 
not too thick tree, which has obligingly grown 
on the side of a convenient bank. ‘Then they 


j fasten to it a number of lengths of native rope, 


which usually have long loops in their free ends. 


i The next process is for each player to place his 


foot in one of these nooses, and go swinging off 
through the are of acircle of fifty or sixty feet 
in radius. They have extemporiscd, in fact, a 
giant’s stride, though not so effective as that of 
the English playgroand for want of the revolv- 
ing apparatus to which the ropes are in this 
case fastened. 

The Fiji boy is happier still if the aforesaid 
stump is to be found on a bank close to a river, 
a lake, or the ocean itself. For the Fijian is 
almost, if not quite, as much at home in the 
aqueous element as his brethren the Sandwich 
Islanders, and is usually abie to swim like a 
duck at about that period in his history when he 
begins to toddle. 

‘hen he plunges into the game with redoubled 
vigour, flying through the air to the extreme 
length of the rope, before leaving go to dis- 
appear with a splash into the water, his wiry 
head of hair coming presently to the surface as 
plaver after player follows his example; and 
whilst the water is alive with coal-black wigs, 
the air is rent with shouts of laughter. 

Our next illustration comes from the great 
Dark Continent, Dark, alas! in many senses ; 
and one sense in which it weuld present itself | 
to our readers as wallowing in the depths of | 
darkness would be the fact that in some parts 
thereof toys are entirely, and sports almost 
equally, unknown. 

But there is one corner of this benighted land 
which in several respects contrasts favourably 
with most other parts inhabited by the darker- 
skinned races of Africans—that from which 
explorers have been able to draw their porters, 
but for whose help many of their journeys would 
have been impossible. Negroes are as a whole 
a stay-at-home race, but this particular tribe 
have never hesitated to accompany the explorers 
in the capacity of guides and carriers. 

The country in which they live is named 
Unyameezi, eud their own proper coguomen is 
Wanyamvezi, but, fortunately for the vocal 
organs of their visitors, they are content to call 
themselves Weezee. 

They are neither a handsome nor a warlike 
people, and they do not add to their beauty by 
the universal practico which prevails amongst 
them of knocking ont the two front incisor 
teeth of the lower jaw, and filing a V-shaped 


hole in those of the upper jaw ; but, fortunated: 
they are a good-natured and cheerful race, ani 
mirabile dictu, in the ease of an African, th 
are not a greedy lot, for it is actually on r: 
that they have been known to visit travelle 
without looking for any interchange of present 

Almost their only fault is that they are e: 
ceedingly fond of the native beer, or pom 
but, luckily, it does not appear to possess t! 
strength of Barclay and Perkins’s celebrat. 
products, for they can drink enormous qua 
tities without any ill effect. Indeed, it is to 
of one of the chiefs that he lived upon litt 
else, paying a constant succession of visits | 
his loyal subjects, and always managing to dr 
in when he knew the pombé was likely to be | 
the way. 

To come, however, to the illustration. 

Here is a group of Weezce lads who have = 
up a number of stalks of Indian corn, the jr 
perty respectively of the various players. Th: 
have also manufactured a rude sort of teetotur 
which they in turn spin, the object of 
being to knock down as many as possible of 1 
corn-stalks belonging to his adversaries. 

The game is always played with much shez 
ing and laughter, the bystanders also tal 
a warm interest in it, and encouraging | 
deriding the competitors according uk. 
sweet fancy may lead them. I 

(To be continued.) 
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SMOKING AND SMOKERS. 


By A. Artnun Reaver. 


ANY years ago a famous knight “tooke 
private pipe ” whilst he sent his serve: 
for some ale. On returning, the servant, thi. 
ing his master was on fire, threw the ale c1! 
him and put out his pipe. Whether the « 
vant received a scolding, history does roi 7 
cord ; but the famous knight was no other th: 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
_ The practice ot smoking certainly needed {1 
influence of a great man to make it poptls 
For, as you know, it was copied from the ks 
Indians, It has had a strange history, «& 
some curions stories might be told about t 
opposition it has encountered and the varie’ 
of beiiefs held as to its properties. 

In the ‘good old times” people believ 
tobacco sinoke ‘‘a most excellent preservati:. 
against infection, and at the time of the gn2 
plague they compelled children to smoke, 4 


— 


Eton all the boys were obliged to smoke in the 
school every morning, and one of them said 
“that he was never whipped so much in his life 
ashe was one morning for not smoking.” A 
doctor who lived about two hundred years ago 
tells us that parents used to put tobacco into the 
satchels of their boys to smoke at school, under 
the guidance of the master. 

How long boys were compelled to. smoke I 
do not know; bit the practice was at length 
discontinued. Why the boys of this ae are so 
fond of it Iam equally ignorant, for it is cer- 
tainly not a pleasant habit to acquire. Somo 
of you well remember how ill you were when 
you began to smoke. When you first tried a 
cigar you staggered like a drunken man, 
fainted, and had to be put to bed. What had 
you done? You had taken poison into the 
system, and your sufferings were caused by the 
efort of nature to expel the intruder. If the 
poison were not eapelled, or if a large dose were 
taken, smoking would kill the beginners. 
Alexander Smith, the young Seotch poet, gave 
avivid picture of the pain undergone by boys 
Tearning to smoke. Describing his companions 
ina eity warehouse, he said : : 


“And there was one who strove most 
valiantly to be a man ; 
‘Who smoked and still got sick, drank hard, 
and woke 
Each morn with headache.” 


The question arises whether it is worth while 
tosaffer all this pain in order to acquire the 
art of smoking, and my own conviction is that 
it does not pay. First, let. me ask why you 
smoke, Is it because you think it manly! If 
#0, it is a very foolish belief. A great many 
things which no one thinks of calling manly 
atedone by men. Is wife-kicking manly? Is 
fighting manly? Is drunkenness manly? Is 
swearing manly? ‘‘When I went to the Uni- 
versity,” wrote Lord Chesterfield, ‘I will con- 
fess that I drank and smoked, notwithstandin; 
my aversion to wine and tobacco, only because 
thought it genteel—that it made me look like a 
man.” When, at eighteen, he went to the 
Hague, and found’gambling all the fashion, ‘as 
Taimed at Portection he wrote, ‘‘I adopted 
gaming, as the necessary step to it.” If you 
were to do the same you would very likely iird 
Yourself in prison someday. 

Perhaps the best probf that tobacco is bad is 
the fact that men who. excel in steadiness of 
nerve and in “‘staying” power abstain from its 
use. Do you want to bé' the best boatman, the 
best rifle-shot, or the best runner, you will find 
abstinence from tobacco helpful. 

In training for athletic pursuits smoking is 
universally forbidden, as the object of training 
is to attain the highest standard of health. Mr. 
€. J. Mich6d, late honorary socretary of the 
London Athletic Club, advises that smoking 
should be avoided. ‘There is no doubt,” he 
says, “that it is an acquired habit, attended by 
evil more often than by good results ; and I am 
confident that if two men, the one a smoker 
and the other not, were placed in competition, 
the former would be beaten in nine cases out 
of ten. The cause will be found in tho. staying 
Towers of the smoker having been to a certain 
degree impaired, for there is a strong probability 
of the mind being affected by the habit, An- 
other argument against smoking is the languor 
and sloth occasioned by it, sometimes inducing 
4 man to remain inactive in the full enjoyment 
of his pipe, when he ought to be taking his 
Proper exercise. . . . It is a notable fact 
that the finest runners of the present day, as 
well as in the past, are, and have been, men 
who scarecly ever, and in some cases never, 
touched a cigar or pipe.” 

In America, also, the rule is similar. “If a 
man wishes to train for a boatrace, his trainer 
will not let him use tobacco because it weakens 
his brain and muscles so that he cannot win. 
Ifa young man wishes to train for a long walk 

trainer will not let him touch a cigar, be- 
cause he knows it will prevent him from hold- 
ing out.’”” 
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E. 0. 
Pigott, one of the Cambridge eight in 1864, 
wrote that they were all accustomed to regard 
smoking as their greatest enemy, and he found 
smokers the least dependatfle men in the crew. 
He has often heard men boast that not one man 
of their crew was a smoker, and is convinced 
that smoking greatly decreases the power of 
endurance needful in sustained physical effort. 

Sergeant Okey, the New Zealand champion 
shot for 1880, never drank a glass of liquor in 
his life, and he attributes his success in a great 
measure to abstinence. ‘‘There is another 
thing,” he says, ‘‘that tends to make a man 
nervous, and that is smoking. If 2 man tries 
to win tho belt he must not take anything that 
will make him nervous.” Most of the winners 
of the Queen's prizes at Wimbledon are non- 
smokers. So are Mr. Edward Payson Weston, 
the pedestrian ; Dr. Carver, the champion rifle 
shot of the world ; and Hanlan, the champion 
sculler of the world. 

“In my opinion,” says Hanlan, ‘the best 


physical performances can only be secured | 


through the absolute abstinence from the use 
of alcohol and tobacco. This is my rale, and I 
find that after three years’ constant work at the 
oar, during which time 1 have rowed many 
notable match races, I am better able to con- 
tend in a@ great race than when I first eom- 
menced. In fact, I believe that the use of 
liquor and tobacco has a most injurious effect 
upon the system of an athlete by irritating the 
vitals, and consequently weakening the system. 
That smoking is injurious is believed by many 
who have no sympathy whatever with efforts 
against it. It was a common remark with the 
late Mr. George Payne that tobacco was the 
cause of more early deaths and broken-down 
constitutiqns than any other innovation he had 
known.” 

Then, too, a learned professor of medicine in 

one of our universities told the late Mr. William 
Chambers that those students who d 
through his hands rarely succeeded in distin- 
guishing themselves if they were habitual 
smokers, and Dr. Dio Lewis, a well-known New 
York physician, declares that within half a 
century no young man who smokes has 
succeeded in distinguishing himsclf at Harvard 
College. At the American Naval School at 
Annapolis it has been fonnd necessary to pro- 
hibit the use of tobacco altogether, as smoking 
has been found injurious to the health, disci- 
pine. and wer of study of the students. 
n France also a recent examination was made 
at three of the principal grammar-schools— 
Douai, St. Quentin, and Chambery, and it was 
found that as the propensities for smoking 
became more marked among the pupils their 
places in the class became lower. 

Besides, it is well to remember that bad habits 
never go alone. The Rev. Charles Garrett, the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, sces with 
regret the habit of smoking formed among lads 
and young men. ‘‘It is,” he truly says, ‘the 
first step on the wrong road.” He does not 
speak without wide experience. Many a youth 
has he seen lured from Sunday-school by means 
of a cigar, which has led to other evils, for 
smoking is apt to bring ‘fast company and 
“fast” manners. It also paves the way for 
drinking. 

A doctor in Scotland has made some inquiries 
relating to the connection of smoking and drink- 
ing, and concludes that smoking is the great and 
melancholy stumbling-block which makes tens of 
thousands graduate from smokers into drinkers. 
The tendency of tobacco is to make men Jazy and 
contented with their surroundings. Although 
Thomas Carlyle was a smoker, he made the fol- 
lowing declaration against tobacco :—“‘ Influences 
generally bad ; pacificatory, but bad ; engaging 
you in idle, cloudy dreams.” ‘1 have never 
used tobacco,” says Dr. Edmunds, physician to 
the Temperance Hospital, ‘‘ because I found 
that the best men did not use it.” 

Smoking is. unnecessary. Ages before the 
existence of the tobacco plant was known the 


greatest races of men lived without it. Painters 
and sculptors, poets and philosophers, did not 
know its taste. Neither ancient Greece, the 
mother of Arts, nor ancient Rome in all the 
glory of her conqutring power, ever found it 
necessary ; among ourselves many of our best 
workers in science, art, and literature abstain 
from smoking. Neither Macaulay nor Morley 
used tobacco. Among recent historians, Lecky, 
Freeman, Gardiner, Jawlinson, Erskine May, 
are non-smokers. Darwin and Tyndall wrote 
all their books—some of which cost ‘years of 
labour—‘ without the stimulus of a cigar.” I 
may algo mention that Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Joseph Hooker (the accomplished Curator of 
Kew Gardens), Professor Ayrton (joint inventor 
of the electrical railway), Professor Ball (the 
Astronozer Royal of Ireland), and Mr. R. A. 
Proctor are non-smokers. 

Some smokers tell me that they can“do their 
own work better when smoking a cigar. There 
is some truth in the belief, for when a man 
acquires a new habit it becomes necessary ; he 
cannot exert his mind without it. He must 
smoke before he can work. Sir Isaac Newton, 
with the acuteness of a master mind, saw that if 
he acquired the use of tobacco he would incur a 
new necessity, and therefore when asked to take 
tobacco he replies, ‘‘J will make no necessities 
to myself.” 
needed, 


ever learned, smoking is never 
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OR, WATERTON'S METHOD OF . 
PRESERVING. 
(Continued from page 782.) 
MAMMALIA. 
i may scarcely seem possible, but in his treat- 
ment of the mammalia Waterton went mush 
farther than with the birds. 

As we have seen, in the birds the wing-bones 
and a few of the leg-bones are retained. But 
with the mammals everything is removed except 
the skin and it appendages, such as hairs, claws, 
and horns. 

This being a first essay, it will be as well to 
represent the animal with a closed mouth. 
Afterwards, when you have fully mastered the 
process, you can give the mouth open. But 
this requires that the tongue, gums, palate, and 
lips shall be modelled in clay and wax, and con- 
sequently demands more skill than can be ex- 
pected at present. 

In the firat place, sonk the animal in warm 
soft water, soap it weN, and then rinse ‘away 
every vestige of soap. Next, after placing the 
animal in the required attitude, mark with 
needle and thread the exact position of each 
joint as it shows against the skiu. The “eet” of 
the hair will help yon in most cases, but it is 
just as well to make sure. Make sketches, as 
with the bird. 

Now for skinning the animal. ‘Treat it like 
the bird, and only open it from the breastbone 
to the root of the tail. Then, by degrees, turn 
the body out of the skin, taking tho greatest 
care not to pull, but to push the skin away from 
the flesh. If you like, you can separate tho 
joints of the legs, so as to make the business 
easier. ‘ 

Sup that you are operating on a guinea- 
pig, which makes a very good subject, or, as Dr. 
Gordon Stables recommends, a small long- 
haired dog. Separating the skin is easy enough 
until you come to the legs and head, but here you 
will have to be very careful. Take the legs first, 
push off the skin until vou come to the roots of 
the claws, and carefully cut through the last 
bone of the toes, leaving nothing but the claws 
adhering to the skin. 4 

When you come to the head take care of tho 
orbits of the eyes, and secure the corners with a 
stitch, as mentioned when treating of the bird. 
Take care also to cut deeply when you come to 
the roots of the ears. Remove the entire skull, 
and you will thon have nothing but the skin 
turned inside out. 

Now sew the edges of the lips togethcr, 
making your-stitches small and close, 80 that 
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they shall not be visible when the skin is re- 
‘versed. 


Taking care to keep the skin moist, you have 
Mow to go over it and remove every atom of 


flesh that may adhere to it. Then pare down 
the skin of th 


scarcely thicker than the paper on which this 


80 powerfu! 


that you can do 
nothing wit 


while dryin, 
if save much trouble 


it. You wi 


if you fasten a long thread to the angles of the 
mouth, the corners of the eyes, and the end of 
When you reverse the skin these 
threads can be passed through it, and you will 
find them yery useful in coaxing the skin into 


the nose. 


its proper shape. 
(To be continued.) 
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—It depends on the umpire. If the bowler throws 
at the wicket of the batsman at bis end and ple 
and a run is scored, the umpire would probably call 

it a “ wide,” on the assumption that the ball was 

intended for the striker's wicket. It need not 


necessarily be a ‘‘ bye” or a “no-ball.” 


VancouvER.—‘‘ Mountains high” is of course an ex- 
augeration. The highest waves in the Atlantic from 
trough to crest rarely exceed, if they reach, fifty feet. 
In westerly gales the North Atlantic waves average 
eighteen feet ; in the Pacific the waves in storms run 
about thirty-two feet ; in the Mediterranean about 
Gfteen feet ; in the North Sea about fourteen feet. 


ALBron.—The boundary line between Canada and the 
United States is marked with iron posts at mile in- 
tervals for a great part of its length. Cairns, earth 
mounds, and timber posts are also used, aad through 
the forests and swamps a line, a rod wide. clear of 
trees and underwood, has been cut. Acroas the 
lakes artificial islands have been made to support 
the cairns, which rise about eight feet above high- 
Water mark. 


Harry CHurtox.—Let us know the result of your 
next experiment. Take careful notice of the direc- 
tion of the wind for some hours before and after you 
send off the balloon. A ninety-miles journey, from 
Southampton to Brackley, is not bad travelling for a 
six-inch hydrogen balloon. Had yon kept exact note 
of the time it was sent off, eto., the Meteorulogical 

fice would have been glad of the information. 


Wicgrr.—Almost any cricket outfitter can get a bat 
Mended for you; but if you want to send it to the 
who actually does the work it had hetter come 
London. Mr. E. ¥. Parker, 23, Clayton Street, 
ennington Oval, is one of the best-known practical 
dat-makers and menders, Of course there are many 
ere, 
94.03 _piatina fs the old form. It is the Spanish for 
little silver,” as “plata” in the same language 
Means sitver.’ Platina was Latinised into platinn 
tee it run with the other names of the metal 
by oxide is kaown as platina in accordance 
‘ust as silica is the oxide of ailicum or 


e lips and muzzle until it is 


account is printed, as otherwise it will contract 
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A WOULD-BE Boranist. — There are several good | 


manuals of the British Flora. Sir Joseph Hooker's, 
published by Macmillan :, Bentham's, by’ Lovell 

eve ; or Babington’s, by Vau Voorst, would all suit 
you, | DBahington's would perhaps be best. Such 

oks cost from ten to twelve shillings. An excel- 
lent handy volume for tolerably advanced students 
is “ Hayward’s Botaniat’s Pocket Book," published 
by Georze Bell and Sons. it contains the complete 
flora as the others do, but in a tabular form. 


HERBERT.—Any mflitary musical instrament maker 
will give you an estimate and provide the music. 
First ‘get Four Landmaster, and let him arrange the 

an 


Corny and A. P. L.—You cannot remove tattoo marks 
unless by a very painful process, which will leave a 
scar on your fleshi for life. Your only plan is to con- 
sult a surgeon, and get him to cut the pattern out of 
your back, 

I, Wesp,—-For “ sending to Coventry ” eee No. 141. 


LILYWHITE.—L There have ben many arcicles and 
hints on model shipbuilding. There were articles 
in the first, second, and fourth volumes, and a great 
deal of information has been given through these 
columns. Get the indexes. 2. In our first volame 
we had @ series of articles on the magic-lantern. 
Sand 4. Apply to some philosophical instrument 
maker, 


Rep INpYAn,—Leave your hair alone. There is no dye 
which will permanently change its colour. Your 
“carrots” cannot be altered at their “root and 
origin,” and hence as they grow the near the 
scalp requires constant colouring. Taking the low- 
est ground, therefore, you had far better be con- 
tented as you are. You would find “carrots 
colorisés” a much greater “‘disfigurement” than 
“carrots au naturel,” 


OMNIA LaBor, ETC.—The most elahorate recent map of 
Africa now publishing is Ravenstein's, of which 
several sheeta are procurable. Apply to Stanford, 
Charing Cross, An Ordnance map of Africa is, for 
the present at any rate, an impossibilty. In Francis 
Galton’s “‘ Art of Travel,” published by Murray, and 
Lord and Baines's ‘ Shifts and Expedients of Gamp 
Life,” published at 346, Strand, you will find instruc- 
tions in such matters. There [s no one instrument 
which, without a book or calculation, will give you 
both longitude and latitude. 


TasBy CAT.—1. Float-fishing begins on the 15th of 
June, and ends on the 16th of March. tween 
March and June the fish are left alo.e tu spawn. 
2. The smaller the hooks the better the sport. 


F. A.C. -Never be rash. Had you read the wrapper 
you would havo seen that instead of publishing the 
Part on the third week of the month for which it is 


dated, we publish it during the last week of the | 


preceding month. 


PERCY Moork.—1. The treatment depends on the ob- 
ject you wish to mount. 2.To mount insects’ wings, 
ete., soak them first in spirits of turpentine and 
then use Canada balsam. 3.In good time. 4. Never 
send verse to a magazine, The ms. will be like a 
needle in a bottle of hay, owing to the fact. chat 
crowds of readers, and non-readers who cannot even 
spell, and are innocent of all knowledge of rhyine 
and rhythm, send in their “poems” Ly every post. It 
is unavoidable that good work is occasionally re- 
jected. 5. Cells for mounting objects in @uid are 
generally formed of some Kind of varnish upon 
which the fluid will not act; gold size and Bruus- 
wick black are commonly used, but there are several 
patent preparations. 


C. A. 8. 8.—The ore was used long before 
it was discovered to he metallic. Cala- 
mine was employed by the ancients in 
the manufacture of brass, but it was not 
known that a combination of the copper 
with another metal took place in the 

rocess, Calamine’ has beea obtained 
rom Altenberg since 1435, but it was 
not for four hundred years that it was 
found to contain zinc. 


W_ sR. T.—The articles on Bicycling ran 
for three months in 1880. The numbers 
were from 0 to 73. Try “Bicycles of 
the Year,” published at 170, Strand. 


A. D. R. and Others —We cannot under- 
take to criticise paintings or mss. sent 
to us by our readers. If you wish to 
know how your work compares with 
that of other lads, join our competitions. 
If you therein get a prize the work is 
Food, and you show talent. We may 
rankly tell you that the samples of 
work you send for criticism, although 
Possessing some merit, would have little 
chance in the competition. 


PADDLE.—There is a chapter on Canoes in 
Mr, Dixon Kemp's twenty-five shilling 
“Yacht and Boat Sailing;” but the 
cheapest. guide we know is “ Practical 
Canceing,” by “Tiphys,” published at 
156, Minories, price four shillings, in 
which you will find full particulars as to 
the Intest rigs and sail-pluns. 


A. E. BARNES.—In the shilling “Service 
Almanack,” published by Harrison and 
Sons, you will find very fall information 
as tothe army, but your best plan would 
be to go to headquarters. 


— 


ScnipTor.—Mere copying work, such as law-writins, 
etc., which requires no original thought, is naturaily 
very poorly paid ; and fm the days that are coming, 
when all men will have received a fair education, 
the value of such work will become still lesa. 


J. B. Brrp.—1. Apply for a pro: sus of the courses 
you desire to attend, and design your reading-plan 
accordingly. You should have finished general 
reading for a time, and your object should be to 
thoroughly master your profession. 2 We do not 
think #0. If you like to see how such old friends 
look in print, here our *' guesses” are: ** Why is a 
thief in the garret like an honest man ?— Because he 
isabove doing mischief.” And ‘ What is likest a 
cat Joking in at the window ?— Another cat looking 
out.” And, “Who was the smallest man in the 
Bible ?—Bildad the Shuhite (shoeheight).” Several 
good puns (?) also: “One fieg met a beggar with 
an unehaved face; I said to him, ‘Here is a peruy 
to get shaved.’ ‘Man,’ he said, ‘it doesn’t do for a 
beggar to be barefaced'!’ And also, one day, a gen- 
tleman said to a r, ‘iawkie, you are a public 
pest.” * Man,’ said Huwkie, ‘it does not do to tell me 
something I ken ; tell me something I dinna ken! 
And, aleo, ‘Hawke, tell me if youever heard a cuddy 
bray?’ ‘Never till the noo!’ Absit omen! 


£. H. Bct.—The letters A. L. 0. E. are the initials of 
A Lady of England, and as such were used by the 
authoress. 

DockYarp’s MAN.—1. Guns are spiked by driving a 
nail down flush into their touchholes, 2. It depends 
on the width. A piece of wood two feet six long 
and five and a half deep would give a boat with 
somewhat extravagant draught if all the depth were 
used, Perhaps you mean five and a half inches, 
which would do very well, as you could fit on a keel 
or raise the freeboard if the proportions were not 
quite what you wanted. 


J. Joxes.—If you wish for our “candid” opinion wo 
should advise you to leave the Excise alone, as, 
judging from the popularity of the service and ths 
Tate at which the drink revenue is falling, there will 
soon be more applicants than exciseable gallons to 
record, 


Lora.ty.—The efficiency of a government is not to be 
reckoned by its cost. There is uuthing in the arm- 
ment even if you could tell the payments in each 
country to upenny. Unfortunately you cannot, and 
have to trust entirely to estimate. The sums paid 
to our Royal Family during twelve months, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, amounted to nearly 
£900,000. The Royal Parks cost another £100,000, 
but it is anything but fair to charge this to the same 
pecoune: ‘The * ion” argument, however, takes 
it y 


| CARDINAL RICHELIRU.— Write to one of the steamship 


companies, and enclose testimonials, Better he a 
sailor at once. The “semi-demi-mariners who cal- 
eulate below’? are rather too numerous nowadays 


for their own good. The country wants more trained 
craftsmen and fewer clerks, 


AMAZED.—1. The Navy, being the older service, takes 
precedence. In the case of two officers holding 
Telative rank and appointments of the same date, 
the sailor will always go lefore the soldier. The 
order is not the Army and Navy, but the Navy and 
Army. 2A matter cf very little interest to us. 


Englishmen won Cressy and Agincourt in Lincoln — 
green and duffel brown, aud we have no doubt they 
will win victories just as great in invisible grey. It 
is not the coat which assures the soldier's success in 
war, though it may often do so in peace—with 
foolish young ladies, 
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Sr©HE TWO CHUMS: 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pav Brake, 
Author of The New Boy,” 


igurd the Viking,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE OLD CHUMS MEET. 


Mi od dawned, the day which was to decide the great 
question of who should be dux. A couple of days ago there 
‘as no question which excited Grant’s interest more; he was in 
te thick of the combat, was straining every nerve to win, and all 
ther mundane matters were of no account. Now, on the very day 
election, he felt no interest in it; he had almost forgotten that 
hoped most intensely for Field to lose; he wished so much 
Messiter should fail also that his desire for his old friend's defeat 
lessened. In fact, he had almost forgotten all about the dux; 
hever way it went, one of his enemies must win. 
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One of his enemies: it seemed as if the 
whole school had become so. He never 
felt more miserable than he did that day, 
‘and the cheerful ‘‘ Good morning ” which 
he received frem Stimpson only made the 
silence of the rest of the school more no- 
ticeable. His heart was filled with gall 
and bitterness, and he felt as if his only 
desire were to mect one of his foes and 
Possess something tangible to have a row 
wit 


It cannot be denied that Wednesday 
morning was an anxious time for Field. 
Bannister had a fair number of supporters, 
but Grant’s manifesto had certainly donea 
great deal for Messiter. The election was 
really of some importance to Field, and he 
felt his excitement grow every hour. After 
morning school, of which he had made a 

icuous failure, he determined to go 
out by himself till dinner, so as to be far 
from tho struggle. 

“Pye done all I can,” he said to Cater- 
ham; “‘it’s no good my sticking about here. 
Pm going fora spin to try and get into 
working order again. Another week of 
this would make 8 maniac of me.” 

“Well, off you go. I'll keep an eye on 
things whilst you're away. think we 
shall win.” 

Bo Field walked quickly down to the 
‘Doathouse to have a sharp pull up the 
Fiver. It was a cold winter’s day, bright, 
bat with a tinge of frost in the air, just the 
sort of weather for a quick pull. 

He found old Jackson had gone home ta 
dimer, apparently not expecting any one 
down on the day of the election. Noracing 
skiffs were in the water, so he stepped into 
en outrigger constructed to carry a cox. 
He kept on his knitted sweater, as he was 
still chilly. 

“Nuisance that I haven’t brought a 
youngster to steer,” he thought. ‘I want 
vetraight pull.” 

He heard footsteps just as he was push- 
ing off, and looked up. Grant was stand- 
ing on the bank. 

“* Shall I steer for you?” he asked. 

Field was surprised beyond measure. 
However, he replied, ‘‘ Thanks, I wish you 
would.” 

Grant stepped into the skiff and shipped 
fhe rudder. By this time Field had reco- 
cvered from his surprise and had made up 
las mind how to act. His last attempt at 
a reconciliation had been met with a de- 
cided damper; it was Grant’s place to 
anake the first move now. 

However, Grant did not seem inclined to 
do so. The two boys sat facing each other 
only 8 few feet apart, but not a word 
passed between them. Field pulled 
steadily up stream, Grant steering care- 
lessly enough, but keeping him free of the 
benk. They did not Tock at each other, 
bat every now and then the sculler stole 8 
Blance at his companion. 

“«He doesn’t look much as if he’d come 
to make it up,” he thought, as he saw 
Grant’s scowling look and firm-sct mouth. 

He pulted on for about ten minutes, by 
which time he was thoroughly warm. “I 
think I'll dispense with my sweater,” he 
then remarked as he easied; “ pulling’s 
warm work even this weather.” 

Grant made no reply, but steered him in 
wear the bank, and Field “peeled” in 


safety. 

Another ten minntes’ sculling, and they 
were far out of view of the boathouse. 
Not a sonl was in sight ; the river was de- 
serted. No work was doing in the fields. 
On ene side stretched a rushy marsh, 
behind which were watcr meadows; on the 


other was the copse in which they had often 
gone nutting together in past years. The 
branches, now bare of leaves, swept the 
stream, making little eddies where they 
met the current. The whole scene was one 
of intense solitude. 

“T think we’ve gone far enough,” said 
Grant. It was the first time he had 
spoken. 

‘‘T should like to pull up to the lock,” 
said Field, ‘‘ we've lots of time.” 

“No; this will do. No one is likely to 
disturb us here.” 

““Why should they?” asked Field, in 
surprise. He began to feel uneasy as he 
saw Grant’s strange look. ‘* What on 
earth are you doing ?” E 

Grant had brought the boat close to the 
copse. ‘‘ We will land here.” he said. 

“* Land here ?” exclaimed Field, ‘‘ what- 
ever for ?” 

“« Becanse Tm going to fight you. Jump 
out.” 

For reply Field gave a vigorous stroke, 
and sent the skiff’s head out into the 
stream. 

“Pullin,” cried Grant, excitedly, ‘or 
—TI’ll tip the boat over.” 

“It will tip over of itself if you try to 
get it under those bushes. Are you mad?” 

“« Pretty nearly,” said Grant. ‘‘‘I mean 
to fight you; there’s plenty of room in 
the copse, and I’m not afraid to risk a 
wetting.” 

Field made no answer, but kept the 
boat well in the stream; he could pull 
more strongly than Grant could steer. 

“Pall in,” shouted Grant once more ; 
“ pull in or—” 

“Sit down,” shouted Field in reply; 
‘you'll have us over in a moment.” 

““You coward!” cried Grant, with an 
eath; ‘‘you’re a mean, despicable cad ; 
you've lied to me after giving me your 
word, you've sneaked to the school just to 
be dux, and I mean to pay you out. Give 
me the sculls.” 

He rose from his seat and in his fury 
attempted to wrest them from Field’s 
grasp. Before the latter had time to 
either resist or give them up the light skiff 
heeled over and they were both beneath 
the icy water. 

In half a dozen seconds Field was on the 
surface. He had given a strong pull with 
his left just before he went over, and now 
found himself close to the bank. He 
seized an overhanging branch and drew 
himself clear of danger in a moment. 

Then he looked round. ere was the 
skiff floating keel upwards down stream, 
but Grant was nowhere to be seen. In- 
stinctively he plunged into the water again 
and dived under the skiff. As he went 
under he saw something white and grasped 
it. It grasped him in return, and in 
another second he and Grant were above 
water. Not half a minute had elapsed 
since the accident. 

But half a minute is s long time to be 
under water when one is not prepared for 
adive. Field felt that his work was but 
beginning, for Grant was only conscious 
enough to cling heavily to him. Fortu- 
nately he was not much encumbered with 
clothing, so he boldly struck for shore. It 
was a hard struggle, and once or twice he 
thought he must give it up; but the desire 
of life is strong in a boy of seventeen, and 
he fought bravely on, till at lact he grasped 
a branch and drew himself and his compa- 
ution into the shallow water underneath the 
overhanging trees. Once there he paused 
for breath, and then clambered slowly on 
to the land. 


Grant soon became censcious of whs| 
was going on. In a few minutes d 
anxiety about his recovery was at an end 
and in less than ten he declared hims:| 
ready to walk. 

“Yes, I can stand,’’ he eaid, in reply. 
Field’s inquiry ; ‘‘let’s get out of this; tt 
place seems deadly. Ugh!” he exclaim i 
with a shudder, ‘‘ I thought it was all or: 
with me when I caught my foot in t: 
stretcher.” 

“Let's start, if you can manage it, 
replied Field. ‘‘ I feel rather done up, t« 
we must keep moving, or we shall cati 
our deaths of cold.” 

“Put your arm in mine,’’ said Grant; 
«I feel almost all right again.” 

Field did so, and they threaded ther 
way slowly through thecopse. It was tt 
first time that they had been arm-in-s2 
for many a week, aud both of them thoug: 
of it. 

“Dm very sorry, Grant,” said Fied 
after they hud walked some ten minute, 
‘*but I’m certain I can’t walk much fartle. 
Isn’t there a house near?” 

“Yes, there’s a farm over the next fei 
Let’s go there.” 

But though Field managed to hold = 
until they were out of the copse, lu 
strength then gave way and he sank to tii 
ground. 

“It’s no good,” he said, feebly; “Tz 
dead beat. You'd better run on and ps 
help.” 

“Not if I know it,” was the repli: 
“Get on my back; I can manage to cart 
you, I think.” 

Field was too exhausted to resist, 9, 
Graut made for the house, encumb-rei 
with his burden. It was no light task: 
soon after a recovery from unconsciousnes| 
but he did not falter. Step by step b+ 
plodded on, every now and then giving 4 
shout to try and attract attention. Es-rt 
moment he thought that he must sink t 
the ground and give it up, but he set be 
teeth and struggled gamely on. At lasts 
labourer saw them and came to the 
assistance, and it was not long befare t! 
hospitable farmer's wife had them bt 
in bed, wrapped up in hastily-warm-: 
blankets. Then the two boys forgot every. 
thing, and sank into the unconscious 
begot of exhaustion and fatigue. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—WHO WIXs! 


“Seren Field anywhere?” asked Cate~ 
ham of Bannister, as the dinner bell ranc. 

“No; have you o22 

“‘He was going up the river for an hox 
to get out of all this excitement. Hope i 
wasn’t an excuse to drown himself = 
despair of winning.” 

“Stream ’s strong just now. I expe? 
he’s forgotten the time and tried to get =p 
to the lock.” 

Names were always called over beicca 
dinner; to-day two were abeent. Buz- 
nister’s duty was to make a note cf :! 
and report to the authorities if the mix 
ing boys did not turn up at next cali: 
over. On this occasion he had no need *3 
make the customary note. There was cr! 
fear of his forgetting the absence of sash i 
couple and at such a time. 

There was considerable speculation =: 
about the cause of the absence of the riv_ 
candidates. It was well known that ti 
were on bad terms, and more than ore *.- 
surmised that they had adjourned tus 
quiet corner to have it out. 
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‘ There’s been bad blood brewing a long 
e,” remarked one. ‘I expect they’re 
ing a little of it out on the 8.” 
‘But they can’t have both killed the 
er,” remarked another, disregarding 
immar; “they aren’t Kilkenny cats.” 
‘V’ll wager Grant would lick Field,” 
uted Gale; ‘two to one on Grant.” 
‘Go to Jericho,” shouted back Burt. 
‘ield would eat him up.” 

Wutual recriminations came faster and 
der, bets were freely offered and taken 
to the result of the apocryphal fight, 
en the tide of conversation was turned 
some one saying, “‘ Well, I’m going to 
e for Bannister, as Field’s funked it.” 
‘Don’t be an ass,” put in a Messiterite ; 
ome here, little un.” 

the ‘little un” was one of the incor- 
itible lower school, who always hung: 
till the last moment to see if anything ' 
ld be got out of either of the can- 
ates. This time he did not wait in 
a. Drake offered him a shilling to vote 


who alone could tell, were not repre- 
sented in the crowd. They were busily 
and excitedly engaged in a class-room, 
! but as that had been their normal con- 
| dition for the last two days no one thought 
anything of it, 

The crowd separated as Messiter came 
jinto the room and walked towards the 
, board. A good many cheered him heartily, 
8 few hissed him just as heartily, but he 
did not take much notice of either. He 
{compared the lists carefully with some 
| papers he held in his hand and seemed 
fairly well satisfied. 

‘Three cheers for Messiter,” shouted 
Drake. ‘‘He’s the new dux, for he’s a 
long way ahead.” 

The cheers were given: then Messiter 
climbed on to a desk and began a speech. 

“T didn’t mean to make a speech *#l I 
was dux,” he began, ‘‘ but I think I must, 
, The fact is I’ve discovered a little con- 
‘ spiracy amongst our friends the monitors, 
' who pretend to be such specially honour- 


Messiter. | able gentlemen, but who don’t mind stoop- 
‘If you don’t, you little beggar, I’ll ing to a little trickery now and then.” 
ish you.” |(Cheers and groans, which might mean 
‘ All right, Drake, I’ll vote for him if anything.) ‘‘They didn’t want a fifth-| 
vll give me the shilling.” | form boy to be dux because he can’t be a | 
‘I’m not going to give it you now, you ; monitor, and they like to keep everything 


le ass ; if Messiter wins he'll give it you, | good in their own hands; so when they 
saw that Field hadn’t a chance, Bannister 
went in. He hasn’t got many votes, as 
} you seo, but he doesn’t mind that, for he’s | 
‘onlyadummy. Yes, genflemen, the great 
| Bannister is only a duntmy, and in half an 
: hour he will come out and resign his can- 
| didature in favour of Field, so as to put 
him over my dead. Is that fair ?” e 
Shouts of ‘‘No, no!” in the midst of ' 
which a small voice piped, ‘‘ Grant did it | 
for you!” ! 
“Smash him! Sit on him!” ete., rose 
from dozens of throats, for Messiter was ; 
carrying the assembly with him, and: 
nearly all present were glad to have a: 
shout against the monitors. 1 
“Don’t smash him,” cried Measiter, | 
“though he deserves it. As you all know, ‘ 
Grant resigned of his own accord, I needn’t ! 
mention the reason; and I did not stand | 
till he had resigned, and then only that 
| the fifth might have a re resentative, and 
| that the monitors should not have it all 
| their own way. But now, gentlemen, it 
looks as if after all they were going to win. 
When Bannister’s votes are added to 
Field’s it will make him nine ahead of me. 
Is that fair?” 
“No, no; beastly shame,” ete. | 


not till then.” 

‘he youngster did not quite like this 
angement, but was obliged to acquiesce 
t. He put his name down and sheered 
saying, ‘‘ Don’t forget, Drake, please.” 
Jrake did not reply; he had obtained 
vote he required, and he soon obtained a 
»d many more on the same terms. 
\fternoon school passed at last; there 
3 a sort of restrained fever of excite- 
nt the whole time. Only an hour and 
aalf more and the election would be 
r. Where on earth was Field? This 
3 the great question. Was he hiding 
the decisive moment was past P 

‘He’s afraid,” remarked Drake, loudly, 
half the school stood round the notice- 
urd. 

‘Ho isn’t afraid of you, my duck,” sang 
; the irrepressible Burt from the edge of 
1 crowd. He knew Drake would not 
ve the centre of attraction to come and 
chim. 

‘Where’s Grant?” asked another. 
there’ll be a row if they don’t turn up 
st calling over.” 

‘Did the Doctor notice Field was 
ay ?” inquired a fifth-form boy. 

No one seemed to know; the sixth form, 


| 


“‘Look here, you fellows,” continued 
the speaker, losing his formality in his 
excitement, ‘‘ there are still a dozen or 
more little beggars of the lower school 
who haven’t voted yet; aro you going to 
let them hold on and lose you the victory P 
You, Wilkinson junior, and Carter, and 
Hodge” (pointing out three youngeters in 
the crowd), ‘‘ you haven’t voted yet. Are 
you—” 

His voice was drowned in an uproar a8 
the three miserable urchins were hustled 
forward and made to sign. It was no 
timo for holding out or making any protest 
about their rights; a mob of excited boys 
surged round them and forced them to 
put down their names. They were only 
too glad to escape without damaged 
limbs, and they mentally resolved never to 
postpone signing so long again. 

“Who are the others?” cried Drake, 
who was in his element, for there was no 
danger to be feared. Messiter called out 
half a dozen names, the unhappy owners 
of which were soon pounced upon and 
brought to the hustings. 

‘That's enough,” cried Messiter, as a 
wriggling youngster wrote his name as 
Dlegibly as if he had been undergoing the 
rack. ‘It’s all right now; let them do 
what they like, I must win, thanks te all of 
you. You won’t find me the worst dux 
you’ve ever had, I hope.” 

Cheers were not wanting now, and but 
few hisses were intermingled with them. 
It was half-past five, and in another half- 
hour the victory would be formally an- 
nounced. Messiter felt safe at last; an 


‘immense weight was off his mind, how 


great no one in the school could know. 


‘Here’s Bannister!” suddenly cried 
Gale. 
“* Three ans for Bannister,” shouted 


Drake, and well was the invitation re- 
sponded to. The monitor did not take the 
slightest notice, but pushed his way to the 
notice board and quietly surveyed it. 
Messiter had descended from his rostrum 
and was standing beside him. 

‘So you're going to resign, I’m told,” 
remarked Messiter. 2 

Bannister continued his inspection for a 
monment without answering. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he 
replied, carelessly. ‘‘I scarcely think it is 
necessary.” 

He turned round and walked away 
slowly, leaving his namo still on the 
boa 


F (To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


)ACING up and down by the side of the 
hut, with the noise of revelry in our 
ts from those inside the palisade, Mrs. 
axwell told me her sad story. 
How, shortly after leaving Honduras, 
‘@ pirate schooner hove in sight; how, 
‘eaming of no evil, the commander of the 
rovidence kept on his course until forced 
» heave-to by a shot; how the crew of 
1e pirate had rushed on board the barque 
ad massacred every soul but the two 
assengers, But here, overcome with the 


By 8S. Waircourch SADLER, R.N., 
Author of “ The Mutiny of the Good Intent,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER VII.—AN ESCAPE BY NIGHT. 


recollection of those horrors, she shuddered, 
and could say no more. 

“There is little else to tell,” said Mar- 
garet, taking up the story. ‘‘ When those 
dreadful shrieks were over, the captain— 
he is a Spaniard, I think—came into the 
cabin and ordered us down into the boat. 
We were taken on board, and by-and-by 
their ship came up here and landed us. 
It was very terrible the first few days, for 
they kept us in a small hut inside the en- 
closure. The men were drinking and 


swearing all day and nearly all night, and 
mamma was very ill. Since then, how- 
ever, we have been living in this place 
outside under the charge of an old black 
man who lives in that little hut and does 
the cooking work, so it has not been so 
bad. But, oh!” continued the girl, cl 
ing her hands, “ we are losing time talk- 
ing like this. Cannot you take us away at 
ence?” 

And then I had to tell my own story, 
from tho day when we sighted the aban- 
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doned barque to the time of the disap- 
pearance of the pirate during the chase, 
and my subsequent adventures with Garth 
after landing. 

There was great consternation when I 
told of Garth’s rashness in leaving my side, 
and how I had seen him dragged to the 
enclosure @ prisoner. 

“Do you mean that he is still there— 
in the power of those dreadful men?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Maxwell. 

“*Unkappily he is. 
why I cannot at once do what I most wish 
to do—lead you to the place where our 
boats will come on shore.” 

“T should never forgive you if yon were 
to do so,” said Miss Maxwell, warmly. 

‘Margaret! ” exclaimed her mother. 

“Well, I had no right to say that. 
What I meant was, that I should never 
forgive myself if for our sakes in the 
slightest way the poor young midship- 
man suffered. Will you pardon me, Mr. 


And now you know | 
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followed up and brought back, laughing 
loudly. 

Then, to my great relief, the whole party, 

etting into two of the boats that were 
Sawn up on the bank, rowed off to the 
schooner. ‘ 4 es 

Again the gate of the enclosure opened. 
This time a single individual appeared, 
who with staggering steps came up the 
pathway instead of making his way 
towards the creek. In doubt as to this 
fellow’s intentions, I kept myself ready for 
a struggle. There was no need; he was 
only the black cook. Stumbling through 
the burnt-out embers, he just. managed to 


| reach the door of his hut; there he fell. 


Yet another hour I waited, while not a 
sound save the rustle of some reptile or 
wild creature beneath the tangled under- 
growth disturbed the stillness of the night. 
Then I began to move, and it was a good 
omen, I thought, that during the hour 


schooner and palisaded enclosure had been 
alike wrapped in silence. Had a watch of 
any kind been kept, cither on shore or 
afloat, there would have been the usual 
hail at regular intervals from the look- 
outs. 

Tapping geutly at the door of the hut, I 
, whispered a word to the captives—captives 

trembling slike with fear and hope—that 
its accomplishment. Mrs. Maxwell came | there might be no delay on my return 
to my aid. | with Garth; and followed, as I knew 

“Just tell me how you think of manag- | well, by the prayers and blessings of 
ing. I may be able to give yous hint or , mother and daughter, I crept silently 
two, perhaps.” ! towards the palisades. 

“My only idea is to climb over the, NowI wasuot going to be foolhardy and 
palisade and enter the enclosure as soon | ‘make the attempt at the strongest portion 
as those fellows are asleep. Not a very of the enclosure, near the entrance gate, 
difficult task that; the trouble will be to nor indeed at any part where it faced the 
find Garth when I am inside.” | creek in full view from the schooner. It 

“Let me tell him, mother,” interposed , struck me that the weakest side would 
Margaret, as Mrs. Maxwell was about to | probably be the inshore one. 
speak. ‘I suppose you don’t want to go; I was right. On coming to a place 
knocking at all the doors and asking ' nearly opposite the little mound which 
whether Mr. Garth is inside?” ; was topped by the one-gun battery, I 

“Not exactly,” I said, gravely, thinking found the fence was not only of lighter 
the girl was laughing at me. construction but considerably lower. To 

“Then I will tell you exactly where you ! spring over would be easy work. Evidently 
will find him. In a small tat in the the constructors, not looking forward to 
middle of the enclosure, just behind the the possibility of being attacked on the 
largest building there, which is the one | land side, had cared little for the defences 
the captain takes for his own use when on in that quarter. 
shore.” Placing my hands on fhe top of the pali- 

It appeared that this was the hut in ' sade, I climbed over without Giicultyy 
which the two ladies had been kept; and| Throwing myself at once on the ground, 
as they had been turned out to make room ; which was much higher inside than it was 
for a man who had threatened to murder | out, the better to elude any wakeful eyes, 
the captain, the probability was greatly in | I looked carefully round the enclosure. 
favour of its being the one always used for| All seemed quiet; not a light twinkled 
the reception of prisoners. | from one of the buildings. So far so good ; 

jis made matters much easier. The | the first part of the scheme had succeeded. 
large building I had noticed before, and it | The next thing was to find the place where 
would form a capital guide. Garth was confined. 

Danger brings people closcly together, In the gloom I was just able to distin- 
and the few hours passed that night by  guish the large hut or house which the 
the palm-leaf-roofed hut made us fast | Maxwells had pointed out as being used by 
friends. Indeed both mother and daughter ; the captain of the schooner as his quarters, 
looked on me as their deliverer, which most | and towards this I now made my way, 
Certainly I was not as yet. thinking it just as well to do so on hands 

Midnight was close at hand, when the ‘and knees, considering that I stood quite 
Bate of the enclosure opened, and, shouting ! six feet, and would form not at all a bad 
and singing, there rushed out a disorderly | mark for a bullet. 
crowd. Pressing my hand in farewell, | All went well. Soon I came close enough 
the two ladies ran inside, closing the door | to see the little hut. Another minute, and 
of the hut, while I, screened from view | either Garth would be free, or my attempt 
Under the shadow of a tree, watched with | a failure. 
80me anxiety the way the ruffians would | One thing I noticed as Idrew near. The 
take, part of the captain’s house that faced 

Once my heart almost stood still with | towards me was the back; and it was in 
horror, as half a dozen men, leaving the | darkness, simply because there were no 
Main body, actually took the pathway | openings of any kind on that side. What 
leading to the hut! Fortunately there | was going on in front it was impossible to 
Taust have been some superior authority | say. For aught I could tell, the pirate 
Present, for the stragglers were quickly | chief might be there smoking his cigar. 


Talbot ?” 

“Your departure is, I hope, only put off 
for a few hours, and then we will all start 
off together, Miss Maxwell.” 

I spoke this lightly, but my heart was by | 
no means 80 light as my words were, and the ; 
more I thought on the matter of Garth’s 
rescue the graver became my doubts as to 


| 
| 
' 


This was unpleasant, but it had to 
chanced. I was too impatient to w 
longer. Standing up, I tried the door 
the hut. The fastenings of a flimsy er 
tion like that would no doubt be eas 
forced, but, all tue same, I dreaded ev 
the slightest noise, and that forcing coi 
not be managed quietly. 

To my delight, the door opened at on 
Burerohed out on the floor lay a motion] 

gure. 

“Garth,” I whispered, stooping down 

“Oh, Talbot, is that you? Thank G 
you are come! I thought it was all ov 
with me.” 

Poor fellow! He could speak, but w 
powerless to move hand or foot, so tigh' 
and cruelly was he bound. 

“‘Oh, what a relief!” he said, as wi 
my knife I severed the cords that wi 
cutting into his ankles and wrists. 

I motioned him to keep silence; the 
would be plenty of time for talk by-an 
by, when we were clear of this accurs 
place. 


ce. 

“Now then, let me lift you up. 1 
must make a run for it.” 

Arun! So numbed were the poor bo; 
feet that he could scarce stand. 

Fretting with impatience, fearing di 
covery every moment, yet knowing th 
there was no help for it, I laid him aga 
on the ground, and set to work rubbing wi 
all my energy to restore the circulation. 

‘ Now, try again.” 

Better success this time. Garth cou 
stand alone, and was able even to walk 
a shuffling sort of way. Running was o 
of the question. 

Never mind, I must help him alon 
Giving him my sword asa weapon in case 
need—his own, of course, had been tak: 
away—we passed out of the hut. 

But already too many precious minut 
had been wasted. Facing us as we car 
outside was a man, who started back 
surprise. The next moment, recoverir 
himself, he had Garth in his grasp. 

“Stop!” And I heard the click of 
pistol. 

My own was in my hand. Grasping 
by the barrel—I dared not fire and distu: 
the whole nest of pirates—I brought tl 
heavy brass-bound hilt with the who 
force of my arm full on the man’s for 
head. 

He fel without a groan, his pist 
clattering on the ground. 

Stooping over tbe fallen man, for or 
brief moment I waited. Whether stunne 
or dead—most likely only the former— 
could not tell. Anyway he stirred not, | 
could no longer stay our flight. The 
with a new fear lest the clatter of th 
falling pistol might have disturbed bi 
sleeping comrades, I rose and hurrie 
Garth away. 

Not much hurry after all, except in m 
own thoughts. The boy limped slow! 
along, stopping every now and then t 
rest, and it seemed an age before w 
reached the palisade. 

After many unsuccessful attempts 
managed to get my charge eafely over th 
fence. It was troublesome work afte 
this, but I resisted all entreat‘es for res 
until the trees near the Maxwells’ hut wer 
reached. There the poor fellow lay dow 
at Jast, thoroughly exhausted. 

I had removed the embargo agains 
speaking as soon as we were on the righ’ 
side of the palisade, and his first word 
were to ask my forgiveness for leaving m} 
side without permission. He had suffere 
enougb for his rashness. 
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“When the rascals had pounced upon 
and dragged me inside, a big Spanish 
tt of fellow—I think that was the same 
a you knocked down, by the way— 
ted all sorts of questions as to the man- 
-war brig, and whether she had sent 
y boats away, and where my companions 
xe. Of course I didn’t know anything 
out the cruiser, and I would tell of no 
mpanions. (It wouldn’t do for them to 
‘hunting about in the wood after you.) 
‘then he got savage; and the brutes 
ide me fast in the way you saw, and 
rew me down inside the hut.” 

“And you have been lying there ever 
wee?” 

“Yes; and should be lying there still 
you not come to the rescue, you 
ave, dear, good old Talbot. Hang the 
fister’!” 

“Ob, hang him by all means,” I said. 
ven I told him all about my discovery of 
ts. Maxwell and her daughter, and how 
had been only waiting for his rescue 
fore starting off. 

“And do you mean to say that these 
lies are here, outside the enclosure ? me 
“Tn that very hut, just opposite us. 

“ What an idiot I have been! 
t for my folly in getting myself made a 
isoner, by this time we might have 


low Procrer was considered by most of his 

schoolfellows (of whom I was one) as a 
y ordinary individual. He was of average 
ght, average intelligence, average prowess. 
generally carried off one prize in classes, one 
sports, Bat there was one point about him 
ich distinguished him from the herd of ave- 
e boys—he was a good boy. 


If it were ' 


fe 
, | onginal nonsense together. 


been nearly at the mouth of the creek, 
looking out for our boats.” 

I could not gainsay him. But it was 
high time the Maxwells were informed of 
my success, and more than time that we 
should be making the best of our way 
back to the place of rendezvous: so, leaving 
Garth under the trees, I hurried towards 
the hut. 

The enterprise had been a success; the 
enclosure had been entered, the youngster 
found and carried off; and yet things 
seemed in a worse plight than before. 
This terrible lameness! How in the world 
could Garth be conveyed over the many 
miles of rough ground that lay between 
the pirates’ settlement and the mouth of 
| the creek ? 

And then at any moment the body of 
the man whom I had felled might be dis- 
covered, and parties issue forth in pursuit ! 
Thinking over all this with rather a heavy 
heart, I paused a moment at the door, 
scarcely liking to bring such a burden of 
bad news to my friends. 

Waiting thus, I happened to turn my 
eyes towards the creek, and as I did so the 
burden vanished; the way of escape lay 
open. 

The schooner's crew, when they returned 


on board after their revellings, had only 


BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 
By THE Opp Fe.iow. 
TOM PROCTER. 


| Now that is a very different thing from being ! 
i & goody boy. I have one of the latter in my 
mind about whom I may give you a paper some 
day. Tom's goodness was genuine, and it was 
never obtruded. This is how I first came to 
know of its existence. 
| I was a very little youngster when I first ; 
went to school, and life there was not quite a 
bed of roses, One afternoon I was moping | 
about, unhappy enough ; my chum fagging at 
| cricket, m: se book finished, my head not yet 
' recovered from a vicious blow from a big boy. 
| Procter, who was high up in the school, hap- 
' pened to pass. Seeing how miserable I looked, 
, he hooked his arm in mine with, ‘‘ Come along 
! with me, young un, and J’ll tell you a story 
about a barrel, beginning with the first hoop, | 
‘and ending at the bung-hole.” Then, with 
‘ amusing inventiveness, he spun me a compli- 
_ cated impromptu story on that most remarkable 
; topic, the very enunciation of which was enough 
to make me forget my woes. Perhaps after all 
T ought not to have called him an average boy, 
| for not many had such a knack of stringing | 


‘hat Procter was a good boy in the best sense 
most of the fellows soon recognised. He occa- 
sionally got into trouble, but it was for break- 
ing bounds, or something of that sort; never j 
for lying or moral offences, So after his firat 
year he was never asked to take part in any- 
‘ thing of which it was known he disapproved. A 
firm stand at first saved him many a hard con- 
flict afterwards. 


He astonished me once. Like most youngsters, 
I was of rather a bellicose disposition, and 


taken off two of the boats; the third, a 
small one, still lay drawn up on the bank. 
What more easy than to drop down the 
creek in this boat, and thereby save the 
long—and, in fact, as things were now, the 
impracticable—journey on foot ? 

esitating no longer, I touched the 
door with my fingers. It opened. 

“Well?” Not another word could 
either mother or daughter speak. 

“Tt is allright; I havefound him. And 
now, are you ready?” 

The next minute we were on our way to 
the bank, Mrs. Maxwell, who was fall of 
sympathy for the young midshipman, 
taking care of Garth, while I brought up 
the rear with Margaret. 

The black cook snored peacefully as we 
passed—evidently no danger was to be 
feared in that quarter. The boat was 
safely reached ; no threatening hail came 
to startle us from the low, dark hull of the 
schooner. Seizing the oars, I pushed off 
into mid-.tream. 

‘Safe at last!” I whispered, trium- 
phantly. 

One vigorous stroke had I taken, but 
hardly more, when from the enclosure there 
arose & confused noise and wild uproar. 

Our escape had been discovered ! 

(To be continued.) 


fancied that to be called a coward was the worst 
thing that could happen. And, of course, a 
fellow who would take a blow was a coward, of 
that there could be no question. Well, one day 
Briggs, who thought a good deal of himself, 


jsaid something to Procter of an insulting 


nature, Procter retorted sharply, and then 
Briggs struck him—not a hard blow, but just 
enough to justify a fight. Procter looked dag- 
gers for 2 moment, and I expected to see him 
fly at Bri and demolish him. Instead of 
thet he Tet ie hand fall, said quietly, ‘* I could 
lick you if I tried,” and walked away. 

Briggs did not call him a coward, as by all 
laws of school honour he might have done. The 
truth was that Briggs knew well enough that 
Procter could have licked him, and was im- 
mensely thankful that he had not done so. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Procter 
was the better for having restrained his temper, 
and I sincerely think that I received a lesson I 
shall never forget. 

Briggs and Procter were t friends after 
this. I met the former only the other day; 
he was starting for India as a missionary, 
having given up his profession for the sake of 
Christ. He reminded me of the incident I have 
just related, and told me how it had affected 

is school, and, indirectly, his whole life. Now, 
boys, I want you to understand that what I have 
been telling you is strictly true ; Procter and 
Briggs are not imagined, but real. You may 
bewail that you are not clever nor athletic, nor 
first-rate at anything. Never mind, you can 
be good, and goodness is worth; strength and 
cleverness a-dozen times over, 
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DESIGNS FOR LANTERN SLIDBS. 


By A. CuASEMORE, 


BOY LIFE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


By tae Rey. Wittrax WILLaMs. 


Indian families still living in the province ; 
they are of the Micmac tribe, and their life is 
peed chiefly in the solitudes of the woods and 
akes, where, in past times especially, silence 
was needful both in the chase and in the neigh- 
Dbourhood of unscen enemies. The consequence 
of this is that the Indian is generally a quiet, 
silent man, who is seldom betrayed into even an 
exclamation of surprise or pain. j 

As is the man, so is the Indian boy ; his keen 
glance notices everything, but the whites, at 
any rate, seldom hear his voice. Even tho 
“*papoose,” or baby of an Indian woman, is 
silent. The mother will enter the kitchen of a 
settler’s house, and on being asked to rest or 
take food, will unsling from her back the board 
to which the little papoose is strap and 
swaddled, and stand it in a corner of the room, 
whence the little black bead-like eyes may be 
seen rolling from side to side, but not a ery will 
escape the dusky babe—no call for its mother or 
its fool—just patient endurance till it is taken 
up and tended. 

The same surroundings have worked much 
the same effect in the character of the white 
children who live remote from towns. In a 
large city we are accustomed to find the neces- 
saries of life almost ready to our hand; if we 
only have money we can buy what we need. 
Not so in a new country ; to be thoughtless, or 
careless, or improvident, may mean death, or at 


ple vsED to fancy that boys were pretty much ! least severe sutiering. Thus the gravity and 


alike everywherc—that the common expres- 
sion, ‘ Boys will be boys,” meant that they 
were hasty, impulsive, thonghtless—that the 
enjoyment of the present moment was the chief 


quiet which used at first to surprise me among 
the young people in New Brunswick were easily 
explained. There was something unnatural in 
their seriousness ; a good hearty laugh was sel- 


thing for them ; and that such qualities as fore- | dom heard ; and even boys at schuvl were as 
sight, patience, and perseverance were hardly to | sober as elderly men. 


expected in them. But I have learned that 


lremember that a farmer was resting once 


there are boys and boys—that the circumstances | after exertion in the harvest field ; his little 
in which one is brought up, and even the locality | boy, who was helping in the work, thought the 


in which one’s 1, 
forming the ¢ 
for of course the ! ither of the man. 
This was brouzht very forcibly to my notice 
dering a few years which I spent in New Bruns- 
Wick. in aquict littie settlement on the banks 
ef the River St. Jolin. 


is the f. 


1s cast, have much to do in: father was prolonging his sics/« too much, 80 
er of both boys and men:! came and roused him with ‘Come, father, we 


i had better try and get the rest of this field in ; 


to-day ; we may have rain to-morrow.” 
good for a boy of twelve! One may ask what a 
bey of twelve could do to help on a farm; I have 


Pretty | 
| catching and cooking, although the cookery 


child would get through. Certainly, these w 
manly boys, every way—tall, strong, and acti 
I could hardly credit sometimes that a gr 
| strapping fellow of nearly six feet high was 0! 
j fourteen years old. But their seriousness 1 
i born with them; it took more than ordin: 
daylight to make them seo a joke, and wher 
was explained they could not see the fun of i 

Most matter-of-fact were these New Brunsw. 
boys. The mother of a little fellow of ei: 
years old caught him eating unripe fruit, 4 
scolded him a little. Said she, ‘* Now, yous 
be very ill in the middle of the night!” Lik 
enough, but it was not seriously meant. } 
it was seriously taken, for an hour or two af 
the boy caught sight of the doctor's gig com: 
along the road, and, running out, called, wit! 
face as sober as that of a judge, ‘Doctor 
think you had better come to our house alx 
twelve o'clock to-night; I shall be s 
then !? : 

But we had in the settlement a sprinkling 
boys who were not so steady and serious. 1 
county grammar-school was in our midst, « 
nected with which was a large boarding-hou 
To this a number of boys from the city 2 
elsewhere were sent, and this introduced «ov 
another element into the boy-life of the pl: 
The masters had extra trouble with the 
boys, who were also a perpetual ‘blister 
the servants of the house. Bridget, the cc 
(who was from the ‘‘ ould counthry ”), was sor 
times driven almost wild by them, till, as + 
said, she ‘‘hated the sight of a bhoy un 
forty!” And no wonder, for they wouid L. 
her for provender when they were going 
fishing or boating excursion on a half-holis: 
and were never to be satisfied. Or in the lv 
summer evenings, after fishing in the great rr 
which ran past the school, they weuld invs 
the kitchen and carry off Bridget’s fry’ 
cook their fish in an al fresco and 
fashion on the river-bank. I verily believe 
ecular meal served at the table was ever hal! 
sweet to the boys as these fish of their & 


frequently enriched by an undue propor:ivt 


There are a number of . been surprised at the amount of work a mere | wood-smoke andysoot. 
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This great river was the feature of the locality, 
and it had mach to do with the boys’ enjoy- 
ment. During play-time—or ‘‘ recess,” as it 
was called—the bank was their recreation 
ground. Winter or summer brought them en- 
joyment. Boating to the island to catch eels, 
or across the river to pick wild fruit in the 
woods, were staple occupations, varied with 
hunting for birds’-nests and setting traps for 
“ musquash,” or water-rats. The winter brought 
itsown delights, the chief of which, of course, 
vere skating and snow-shceing, for which there 
were grand opportunities, When the river was 
once fairly frozen there was little question of 
danger, unless it were from “air-holes,” or 
openings, for the ice would very soon reach six 
and twelve inches in thickness, to be afterwards 
increased to two and three fect. But these air- 
holes sometimes eaused disaster. In the church- 
yard was the tomb of w fino lad, the minister's 
son, who one evening started about a mile 
the river, past a hole with which he was well 
acquainted. He went safely enough, but in re- 
turning must have lacked the caution s0 usual 
with the boys, and skated backwards into this 
hole and was drowned. ‘‘ Coasting ” was another 
favourite winter sport with the smaller children. 
This was a sort of tobogganing, only done with 
a little hand-sleigh, or ‘‘sled,” as it was called. 
It was great fun to see a dozen youngsters start- 
ing from the top of the bank on a snow-path 
beaten hard and smooth out on to the clear ice 
of the river, across which the little sleds would 
tarry them to an amazing distance. What with 
one thing and another, I do not think the boys 
found that time hung very heavily on their 
hands, 

The spring was the most trying season. Some- 
times there was a long spell, after the ice became 
unsafe, before it finally broke up and was cleared 
away by the eurrent. There would be much 
longing and watching as day by day the sun 
grew hotter, and the melted snows from the hills 
up the country swelled the great river almost to 
overflowing, the ice growing weaker gradually, 
till one day suddenly a crack would start from 
the side with a noise like a pistol-shot, and run 
sharp and clear across ina moment. Then the 
lower field of ice would move slowly down to- 
wards the sea till stopped for a time by some 
Projecting point or island, there by-and-by to 
break again and again, and so flow on. Then 
would come down the broken field of ice from 
the upper river, bearing with it the various 
roadways and crossings which had been in use 
through the winter. Anon the river surface 
would be seen swarming with blocks of ice from 
an acre in extent down to a few feet. If the 
wind set towards our low shore, vast piles of 
this ice would be driven up the bank, thrusting 
one over the other, bending down the bushes 
and even great trees as they moved along with 
tesistless force. Next day the ice coming down 
stream would be all in small fragments, which 
another day would see borne away entirely, 
leaving the swollen stream in all its grand 


igre rode slowly forward into the 
\) forest, and as he entered it he turned 
for one last look at the brave old castle 
which held within its walls the joy of his 
life—and a soft voice at his ear whispered 
“Return!” 

Yet he halted not, nor did his courage 
waver, for another voice, louder than the 
other, eried ‘‘ Onward!” It seemed like 
his brother’s voice, as he had known it 
years ago, before troubles came, and when 
as merry boys the two lived with but one 


heart between them. And at the sound | 


he put spurs to his horse and plunged into 
the wood. 
Gloomy indeed was this forest of lonely 


beauty. A day Jater every young eye would be 
watching fer the smoke of the first steamboat, 
which for six moaths was to be our means of 
communication with the outer world, And so 
the year went round. 

It was just at such a time as this that an inci- 
dent occurred in which I had a very deep inte- 
rest, inasmuch as by it one of my own sons was 
placed in great peril. School had been sus- 
pended for a half-hour’s breathing-time, and the 

ys at once swarmed down to the river-side to 
watch the rush of the current as it bore down 
the broken cakes of ice, or to amuse themselves 
by jumping on and off the huge fragments 
which had been left floating in a quiet hollow 
of the shore, now and then uniting to tumble 
into the stream some great slab which had been 
forced upon the land. It was fun to get such a 
cake of ice fairly afloat, and then by a vigorous 
pu to send it out clear of its quiet harbour, to 

@ laid hold of by the swirling current, and 80 
be sent upon its travels to the sea, 

In the midst of just such fun the school bell 
rang for the boys to reassemble. Three lads 
were disporting themselves on a block of ice 
about the size of a dining-table, and perhaps a 
foot in thickness, which lay just afloat in the 
still edge of the stream. With the first sound 
of the bell one boy jumps instantly to the 
shore and runs up the bank. But the others do 
not follow; and as the first boy turns for a 
moment to see why he is left alone, he sees the 
block of ice with his two companions on it at a 
distance from the shore which is too great to be 
jumped. Yes; in his haste to be first he has 
spurned the cake of iee with his foot as he 
jumped on the land, and the impetus has been 
sufficient to drive the block within the edge of 
the runaing water. Even as he looks, it has 
slowly rounded past a little promontory, and is 
fairly on its way down stream, bearing two 
terrified lads onits surface, And sucha stream ! 
Where their terrible voyage begins the river is 
fully two miles across, though a little lower 
an intervening island reduces the width of the 
nearest channel to something like a quarter of a 
mile. But the streem is swollen and impetuous, 
and full of dangers. Other blocks of ice are 
floating down, with which their little raft may 
collide, and be dashed in pieces. Nay, it may 
even break with their own weight, or by their 
terrified movements ; for strong as the ice is in 
the winter temperature, it is now altered in its 
crystalline structure, and honeycombed by the 
sun’s rays. Iam thankful that I saw nothing 
of all this, nor knew of it ti'l the peril was 
over ; but itscems the two little lads thus afloat 
on the ice were very different in their demeanour. 
The younger, who was not more than seven 
years old, was almost frantic with distress, and 
could with difficulty be restrained from pressing 
to the edge of the frail resting-place, or in 
boyish terror running from side to side and 
stamping with his feet. But his companion 
managed to restrain him, and finally the poor 
child crouched down on the ice and clung to his 


companion. And he, the elder, my ewn dear 
boy, tried to still his beating heart, and to bear 
himself as bravely as a lad of twelve might do. 
Shouting was useless ; to be quiet was the great 
present thing todo. The piece of ice on which 
they stood had drifted towards the middle of the 
stream, and there was little hope that the car- 
rent would send it again to the shore ; but the 
lad tried to find the direction of the wind, and 
even spread the skirt of his coat to make a sail, 
so that they might be driven nearer the land. 
And in this fashion the cake of ice moved 
swiftly on ; past the school buildings, past the 
“squire’s house,” past one, two, t farm- 
houses seen distant on the river bank. 

Meanwhile there was commotion on the bank 
itself. The alarm had been quickly given, and 
there were cries fora boat. A few ‘ys later, 
half a dozen boats would have been lying ready 
at the water's edge, but the river had not yet 
been sufficiently cleared of ice, and the beats 
were still housed on the higher land for safety. 
But a rush was made for the nearest boat-house, 
and as quickly as might be a boat was seized by 
many willing hands and carried bodily to the 
water-side. Soon two stalwart men were pulling 
down stream, and gaining upon the treacherous 
craft which bore the poor boys. At about a 
mile from the starting-point, the ice-cake was 
overhauled, and the boat laid alongside as care- 
fully as might be ; the men dreading to we it 
break up ere their work of rescue was accom- 
plished. But, by God’s mercy, the ice still held. 
together, and carefully, one by one, the boys 
were got into the boat, which at once was headed 
for the school. 

What passed in the elder boy’s mind, and 
what feelings stirred his heart during that brief 
voyage of peril, muy not be told here. In suck 
supreme moments we live years ; the past crowds 
its whole recollections into a few seconds—the 
“‘mind’s eye” has its spiritual vision put 
and quickened, and even a boy may at such s 
time realise the sinfulness of his nature and his 
need of the gracious Saviour. 1 can well be- 
lieve that in the brief experience of this 
involuntary voyage the beginnings were made 
of a work of Divine grace which led to the sur 
tender of a young heart to God, and to the con- 
secration of a life to His glory. 

This leads me to say a final word concerning 
two beautiful features of boyish character in this 
far-off land. One is the respect paid to the 
Sabbath and to the Word of God. I found this 
most noticeable, and I believe it to have been in 
most cases sincere. And it explains the second 
feature to which I allude—the unvarying t 
paid by these New Brunswick boys to their 

arents, I sometimes fear that in the ‘‘ faster” 
life of busier communities young people are out- 
growing this primitive virtue ; P can only sey 
that, apart from the supreme necessity of 
honouring God in the honour paid to parents, 
such a habit of heart and life has much todo 
with rendering life itself pleasant and success- 
ful. 


SIGURD THE HERO. 


CHAPTER II.—THE WOLVES. 


pines, which rocked and groancd in the 

wind, and in which a dim twilight deepen- 

ing often into black darkness reigned on ; 
every hand. And gloomier still were those | 
distant cries which rose ever and again | 
above the tempest, and caused even the ; 
brave horse to shiver as he heard them. 

But Sigurd shivered not, but rode for- ; 
ward, trusting in his God and listen-| 
ing only to that .old-remembered voice 
ahead. 

For a league the road was easy and the | 
perils few. For thus far the woodman’s ; 
axe had often fallen amidst the thick | 
underwood, clearing a path among the | 
trees and driving before it the sullen, 


wolves into the deeper recesses of the 
forest. 

But as Sigurd rode on, and the boughs 
overhead closed in between him and the 
light of day, these few traces of man’s 
hand vanished. 

His good horse stumbled painfully over 
the tangled ground, often hardly finding 
himself a path among the dense trunks. 
And all around, those wild yells which bad 


| mingled with the tempest seamed to draw 


closer, as though eagerly awaiting the 
horse and its rider somewhere not far off. 
Sigurd beeded them not, but cheered 
himself as he rode on by calling to mind 
some of the beautiful stories of the old 
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religion of his land. He thought of the 
elves and fairies who were said to dwell in 
these very forests, and at midnight to 
creep up from their hiding-places and 
gambol and play tricks among the flowers 
and dewdrops with the wild bees and the 
summer insects, or dance in magic circles 
on the greensward. And it did his heart 
good to feel he was not alone, but that 
these merry little companions were with 
him, lightening his way and guiding his 
course all the night through. 
And hethought too of luckless 
dwarfs whom Odin had con- 
demned to dig and delve all 
day deep in the ground, and 
throw fuel on the great cen- 
tral fire of the earth, but who 
at night, like the fairies, might 
come above and revisit their 
old haunts. And even these 
mischievous little companions 
helped to cheer the heart of 
the wayfarer and beguile his 
journey. 

And so he plodded on all 
through the night, resolutely 
plunging deeper and deeper 
into the forest, and leaving 
the Tower of the North-West 
Wind league after league 
farther behind. 

The day passed as the night 
had passed. Save for an oc- 
casional halt to rest his horse 
and refresh his body with 
food, nothing broke the dul- 
ness of the journey. The 
wolves alone were silent, 
waiting for the night. As 
the afternoon wore on Sigurd 
could see their gaunt forms 
ekulking smeng the trees, 
casting many a hungry side- 
long glance that way, and 
lickmg their cruel jaws as 
foretaste of the wished-for 
meal, 

And now Sigurd needed 
to stop his ears closer than 
ever against the voice which 
cried ‘‘ Return,” and set bis 
face still more steadfastl: 
towards Niflheim. Forthoug: 
his heart never faltered, his 
spirits drooped as another 
night cl in, and w 
and oppressed he pushed on- 
ward. 


The fairies no longer 
cheered him, nor could he 
smile again at the antics of 
the dwarfs. The soft voice 
of one behind was all he 
heard, and the music of its 
tones was sad. The voice 
before still cried ‘On- 
ward,” but it mingled dismally with the | 
storm overhead and the wild and ever-; 
increasing howling of the wolves. The’ 

orse, too, ieemed to share his master's 
trouble, for he stumbled forward spirit- 


animal, who long ere this had lost his 
wonted nerve, made a sudden bound for- 
ward, which almost unhorsed his rider. 
The sudden movement was the signal for 
the pack to leap forward with wid yells, 
and next moment Sigurd and his gallant 
horse were fighting for dear life. 

Desperately fought Sigurd, swinging his 
trusty axe right and left, and carrying at 
each stroke death among his savage 
assailants. 


Sigurd fought till he could scarcely stand,” 


At length the horse, beset on all sides, 
exhausted, wounded, dropped to_the 
ground, unable longer to hold out. With 
:a ery of savage triumph the wolves leapt 


H prayed his God to send him help and bring 
| him through the peril. 
! He hurried on, yet slowly, by reason of 
' the tangled paths and dense underwood of 
| the forest, listening to the angry tumult 
| behind and wondering how long before 
the hue and cry began once more. 

It was not long. Scarcely had he forced 
, his way a half-mile when he could hear the 
| pack following. Onward they came at » 
| Tush with hideous tumult, and Sigurd 
knew that the foremost would 
be upon him in s moment. 
He strode on, casting a glance 
back at every step, and grip- 
ping fast his trusty axe. Pre- 
sently, just as he reached a 
small clearing among the 
trees, the brushwood behind 
him crackled, and a pair 
of eyes gleamed close at 
hand. 


Then Sigurd turned, and 
putting his back against a 

road tree, waited. 

On they came, half sated, 
doubly savage with the taste 
of blood on their jaws. 

Desperately once more 
fought Sigurd, swinging bis 
axe right and left and dealing 
death at every blow, till be 
stood surrounded by a half- 
circle of dead or dying 
wolves, 

Sigurd fought till he could 
scarce stand or wield his axe. 
Many a cruel wound weak- 
ened him, his eyes grew dim, 
his hand unsteady, his blows 
uncertain. He could do no 
more. The axe fell from his 
grasp, and he reeled back. 

As he did so there rose, 
loud above the wind and 
above the howling of the 
wolves, ® cry which caused 
Sigurd to start once more 
to his feet, and the wild 
beasts to pause midway in 
their mortal onslaught. 

It was the deep-mouthed 
voice of a dog, and next mo- 
ment a huge mastiff dashed 
from out of the thicket and 
fastened on the throat of the 
foremost wolf. 

It was Sigurd’s own watch 
dog Thor, whom some dear 
hand had loosed from his 
chain and sent forth into the 
forest to guard and maybe 
save his master. 

At the sight of the great 
champion, and at sound of 
his tark, the cowardly wolves 
one by one slunk sullenly 
back into the woods, and Sigurd felt that 
he was saved. 

A joyous meeting was that between 
gallant muster and gallant hound. 


P 8 / upon him ina hideous, howling, struggling 
lessly, hanging his head and trembling at | mass. Sigurd, scarcely gaining his feet 
each approaching howl. ‘ after the fall, started forward alone. For 

Nearer and nearer those cruel voices | the horse that was dead was more to the 


Closed in around him, not one but half a ; wolves than the hero who yet lived. And | 


Score, BStealthily at first they dogged ; over the carcass they jostled and fought, 

their en, gaining boldness, | and screamed ravenously, till nought re- 

advanced, and pressed more closely on the | mained to fight for. 

heels of the horse. Sigurd, ashe glanced| Sigurd knew well, as he hastened for- 

icky round, saw a score of cruel eyes ! ward axc in hand and sword in belt—his 
th out in the darkness, and almost felt‘ spear had broken off short—that the 


the hot breath in his face. | respite was but short. A few minutes and 


One bolder than the rest made an angry | the pack would be once more on the trail, : 


snap at the horse's heel. The unhappy | and then it would be his turn. Yet he 


“Thor, my brave dog,” cried Sigurd, 
‘Cis it to thee, then, I owe my life—my 
brother's life? Yet not to thee so much as 
| to the fair lady who sent thee, a messenger 
of love and life to me. Thanks, Thor, thanks 
lady, thanks most to God. Now shall I 
reach Nifiheim even yet.” 

Thor wagged his great tail and barked 
joyfully in answer. 

‘All that night Sigurd lay secure, watched 
over by the sleepless Thor, whose honest 
bark was the sweetest music that ever 
lulled a hero to repose. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Mls morning, brightly shines the sun, 
The waves are creeping up the beach, 
They touch the vessels one by one, 
Till half way up their sides they reach. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 


The hardy fishermen are there, 
They watch the sea for signs of fish, 
They pile their nets with anxious care, 
A better wind they could not wish. 


The live-long morn and eve they toil, 
Then turn to seek the distant shore, 
Where fond wives watch the kettle boil 


And gladly spread the homely store. 
{But 
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But chilly rain begins to fall, 
No longer can the cliffs be seen ; 
The darkness hides sea, sky, and all 
With an impenetrable screen. 


Tho wind grows high ; it blows a gale ; 
Ab ! woe betide each tiny boat ; 
The tempest strains the little sail 
And land and home are still remote. 


But stay! through quickly gathering night, 
Whilst angry waves in fury lash, 

There comes a welcome beam of light, 
It is the well-known lighthouse flash. 


With that unerring sign to guide 

They cease to dread the cliff and scar ; 
Ere long they anchor side by side, 

At rest within the harbour bar. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN 
OTHER LANDS. 


(Continued from page 708.) 


ET us just step aeross the Atlantic for the 
L next illustration, and see what amusement 
the two fellows there represented find in the 
sport in which they are indulging. 

They are natives of Guiana—Waraus—one of 
the tribes which inhabit the banks of the 
Amazon. They are celebrated throughout that 
territory as the best makers of canoes to be 
found for miles around, and barter their manu- 
factures for the terrible wourali poison of the 
Macoushie Indians, who alone possess the secret 
of preparing it to perfection. 

They are the stoutest and sturdiest of these 
tribes, and delight in the Spartan practice 
depicted—for, after all, it is nothing more or less 
than a trial of endurance, a trial such as any 
but a tough-skinned Indian would prefer to be 
excused from attempting. 

Even these Indians frequently after engaging 
in this dance vow that they will never more 
submit to the ordeal, and mutually assure each 
other that their skins have been made to suffer 
for the last time. But an irresistible longing 
soon seizes them to again realise the fearful joy 
of indulging in the sport (!), and the result is 
that tho dance continues as fashionable as ever. 

The young men of the tribe then, having put 
on all the finery they are able to muster, arm 
themselves with the terrible maquarri—a pecu- 
liar whip—from which the dance derives its 
name. 

This whip is about five feet in length, and 
is manufactured of a strong grass fibre, native 
to the district, bound round spirally with a 
strip of thin cane. In the hands of a muscular 
Warau it is capable of inflicting a wound very 
little less severe than that which would be 
produced by the downward blow of a knife. 

When the dance is about to commence, the 
performers range themselves opposite one another, 
waving their whips in the air and giving utter- 
ance to cries resembling the notes of birds. 

One of them presently selects a partner to 
take part with him in this extraordinary terpsi- 
chorean exercise, and the two engage in wild 
evolutions, flinging their arms and legs about in 
all directions. 

Suddenly one of them stops, and poising him- 
self on one leg, stretches out the other, remaining 
perfectly motionless. 

The other stops too, measures the distance 
earefully with his eye, springs high in air to 
Bive force to the blow, and whish / down comes 
the heavy whip with a fearful smack upon his 
opponent’s outstretched limb, and a red gash 
marks where the keen thong has curled round 
his unoffending calf or ankle. The recipient of 
the blow utters never a sound, but, smiling as 


cheerfully as possible under the circumstances, 
again takes up the dance until it is the turn of the 
other player to stand still and receive his punish- 
ment, which, we may depend upon it, is usually 
returned with as good a will as it was given. 

The dance is invariably carried through with 
the greatest good humour, and the performers 
have the satistaction next day of being so stitf 
and gore as scarcely to be able to walk ; but 
they have also the satisfaction of exhibiting the 
wounds they have received and boasting of their 
prowess and endurance 

Going a little farther south in the Western 
Hemisphere we come, to the Araucanians, a race 
where the women hold a very high position, 
of itself, it is scarcely necessary to state, an 
almost unfailing proof of superiority, This is 
one of the few savage tribes where the women 
take a greater delight in ornament than the 
men, for amongst savages, and particularly 
amongst the more degraded tribes, the men are 
invariably found to take great pride in their 
personal decoration, whilst the poor women 
drudges are looked upon as little better, if at 
all, than beasts of burden. 

Here the women spend as much time as any 
civilised belles in bedecking themselves upon 
grand occasions, and are quite brave with finery 
of beads and bangles. 

The boys have a curious fashion of deciding 
which is best man among them, and instead 
of challenging each other to a turn with the 
gloves, a wrestling match, or, in serious cases, 
a bout at fisticuffs, they settle the vexed ques- 
tion by a trial at hair-pulling. 

Standing opposite one another, the boys each 
take a good grasp of the long and coarse locks 
of the shagzy head in front of him. Then 
begins a struggle for supremacy, in which the 
combatants pull and tug and bend and writhe 
without uttering a sound, each trying to bring 
his adversary to the ground, when he relaxes 
his hold, helps him to rise, and they start again, 
until one owns himself vanquished. 

This consummation arrived at, the boys are 
as good friends as ever. 

In the former paper we described the sport 
indulged in by the Sandwich Islanders, and 
known amongst them by the name of holau. 

These isianders have an amusement of a very 
similar character, possessing the same’ singular 
enchantment which is to be found in rapidity 
of motion, and having quite as many elements 
of danger. It is the sport of surf swimming. 

The Sandwich Islanders are amongst the best 
swimmers to be found in any waters. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the little Sandwichers 
swim before they cau walk, for one of the first 
things the mother does is to lay her little one 
on the surface of the water, and, supporting it 
with her hand, teach it to kick out its tiny legs 
and thrust out its tiny arms in the attitude ofa 
swimmer. As a consequence, these islanders 
are as much if not more at home in the water 
than on the land. 

Providing themselves with small pieces of 
board, they swim out beyond the surf to the 
comparatively calm water, diving under each 
successive wave as it nears them and emerging 
in safety, perhaps half a mile from the land. 
Great judgment is requisite in selecting the 
right moment for diving, for should they err in 
this they stand the best of chances of being 
flang back bruised and breathless upon the 
rugged rocks which line the shore. 

Arrived safely in the smooth water, the player 
mounts his little board, and, looking out for the 
big wave which he knows will come in regular 
succession, he launches himself upon it and is 
swept forward with terrible rapidity towards the 
iron-bound coast before him. 

Great art is required in the guidance of his 
frail plank through some one of the narrow 
openings he sees ahead, and should he fail he 
must abandon his little craft and dive out to 
sea again, to te covered with shame and con- 
fusion by the more fortunate or skilful swimmers 
on reaching the land again. For it is as shame- 
ful for the players in this game to return to 
shore without their plank as in classic times it 
was for a Roman to come minus his shield from 
the field of battle. 


These and like sports are, however, fast dying 
out; the advancing tide of civilisation is rapidly 
sweeping away the picturesqueness and primi- 
tiveness of the various races of men. One can- 
not help sighing o little over some of these 
things. When, for instance, one thinks how 
picturesque is the national costume of Japan, 
and that it is rapidly being superseded by the 
straight, up-and-down, matter-of-fact broad- 
cloth habilimenty and stove-pipe hat which 
threaten to overrun the world. 

And, apropos of these very Sandwich Islands, 
many of our readers will recollect the pictures 
in the illustrated periodicals, a short time since, 
of the coronation of King Kalakana and Queen 
Kapiolani at Hawaii. There were the officials, 
all in chimney-pot hats, and wearing cloaks 
something like those which were in favour with 
the Jehus of a past generation, The soldicry 
looked like English Dragoons and French In- 
fantry, and the King himself might have been 
an officer of Artillery, whilst the Queen might 
have stepped out of a recent Parisian fashion 
plate. ‘The artists had not represented the 
common people, who may have been, and pro- 
bably were, dressed in something after a South 
Pacific fashion, but for anything to the contrary, 
judging simply by the illustrations, the whole 
scene might have taken place at the Court of 
any European sovereign. Whilst one can but 
regret the inevitable disappearance of much that 
one would like to see pregerved, it is a matter 
for thankfulness and congratulation that civili- 
sation brings in its train advantages of whick 
the untutored savage could never have dreamt, 
and blessings which endure not only for time 
but for eternity Tc. 


LA CROSSE. 
(See full description of the game in Fol. III) 


GIVE me audience while I sing 
The pleasures of a foreign game; 
Though cricket now is in full swing, 
A hearing for La Crosse I claim. 


Boys, have you ever played La Crosse # 

Or seen it played 2—the next best thing; 
If not, ’tis yours that is the loss, 

Of foreign games La Crosse is king. 


Ego qui cano oft have thrown 

The small hard ball, have caught it too ; 
The joy of getting goals I’ve known, 

The pain of getting black and blue. 


There’s room for all games: cricket lives 
In spite of tennis ; do not think 

The pleasure that a new game gives 
Makes old ones into limbo sink. 


Just try La Crosse, and do not fear 
That you will find it dull or tame, 
And if the Indians ceme next year 
We'll beat them at their favourite game. 
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SLINGS AND CATAPULTS, OLD AND NEW. 


MM: first projectile was undoubtedly a | 


stone, but a stone is an erratic missile 
of uncertain power, and its unaided propulsion 
was abandoned long before the present. traces 
of our ancesturs begin. The stone had then got 


IL 


arrow-thrower. Both balist and catapult wero 
built on the same lines, and in time the terms 
became interchangeable. Both kinds of tor- 
menta—so called from the twisted strings—were | 
in use in Greek and Roman days. They lasted | 


Fig. The Bow 


into its sling, and the sling, as a regular weapon 
of war, lasted in this country down to 1686, 
when it was in use by those far-famed indi- 
viduals the British Grenadiers ! 

The sling is perhaps the simplest of all 
weapons, and the one that has never lost its 
simplicity. To-day it consists of two pieces of 
string about a yard long, one end with a loop, 
the other without, tied to an oval piece of 
leather, four inches by two in size, with a hole 
in the centre to give a grip to the stone. The 
loop is slipped. over the finger ; the other string 
at the same length is held in the hand, the 
stone is swung round and round four or five 
times, the loopless string is set free, and away 
goes the stone—generally to anywhere but the 
place desired. 

The Greek sling, as used by the Achans, had 
three cords, but this one case furnishes the usual 
exception to prove the rule, and the sling of the 
ancients may be said to have differed from that 
of the moderns only in being made throughout 
of leather, often cut in one piece, with a broad 
centre and long fine ends. Such were the slings 
of those Balearic boys who never got a hot 
dinner—and never even a cold one except when 
they brought it down with deftly-slung pebbles 
from the top of a pole on which it had been 
put by their active mothers for them to shoot 
at. These domestic arrangements were, to say 
the least of it, peculiar, but the result was tu 
give the Roman armies a body of expert marks- 
men, the accuracy and force of whose shooting 
¥as simply astonishing. 

The sling was—and is—a very awkward wea- 
pon. Witness the ease with which David killed 
Goliath ; and yet the gigantic Philistine was but 
one of many thousands of the ancients who 
owed their death to a slung pebble. The Jews, 
it may perhaps be worth making a note of 
here, always slung with the left hand, not the 
Tight, our artists and book illustrations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Stones were a very 
deadly ammunition for slings—fancy a sling 
company in an Oldhaven pebble bed !—but they 
became eventually discarded, owing to their 
varying weights and sizes leaving too much to 
individual judgment. Almond-shaped leaden 
bullets took their place. For centuries tho 
slingers held their own amongst fighting men, 
and in the long French wars, and even in the 
Huguenot wars—at Sancerre in 1572—the sling 
Was in use. The grenade, or hand bomb-shell, 
Was at first thrown into the enemy’s ranks ; 
after a time it was slung, and it was as a whip- 
shaped sling for hurling the grenades that we 
had the survival in the British army as recently 
as the days of James 11. 

It is a question whether it is to the sling 
or bow that we owe the catapult. Tho bow, 

owever, is too interesting a subject to be lightly 
dealt with in this article, and we will follow up 
the balista, or stone-thrower, and assume for 


the nonce that it preceded the catapulta, or 


of the Catapulta. 


far down into the age of chivalry, and then 
catapult and balist became so mixed up with 
patrary, robinet, bricolle, trebuchet, bugle, 

ible, espringal, matasunda, ribaudequin, and 
war-wolf, that we are landed in hopeless con- 
fusion. It was the war-wolf, by-the-bye, which 
settled Thomas Maule, that sarcastic Scotsman 
who annoyed King Edward 1. at the siege of 
Brechin by “‘ scoffing at the English artillerie 
with wiping the walls with his handkerchief | 
until both he and the walls were wiped away 
with a shot.” 

The catapulta, properly so called, had a rect- 
angular frame of wood, A BO D in Fig. 1, con- 
sisting of four upright and two horizontal 
crosspieces, A O and BD, strongly joined to 
them by tenons and iron plates. These cross- 
pieces were the scutulew of the Romans, or the 
peritreta of the Greeks, and were so called be- 
cause of the holes that were bored in them. 
The outside uprights were the paraste, those 
inside at x F and a H being the mesostm. Atr ! 
and 1 and K and M were iron bars, the epizyges, 
to which were attached the twisted hair or cat- 
gut cords, 

The arms, or brachie, N o and P Q, were 
thrust into the centre of the cords, and the ; 


| was the onager. 


partitions when it flew back to its place. The 
twisted rope which held the arms was the 
tonus, taking its name from the sound it 
emitted at every twang of the bow, and the 
frame, AB EF, in which it worked was the hemi- 
tonus. 

But we need not our readers with a full 
technical description. We show the machine 
in detail in Fig. 1, and its appearance when 
mounted in Fig. 2, and from these illustrative 
sketches its nature and action can be easily 
learnt. When it threw an arrow three spans. 
long the catapult was a trispithanal, when the 
arrow was three cubits long it was a tricubital. 

In the catapult the string was round, in the 
balist it was flat; in the first the arrow flew 
from a groove, in the second the stone was hurled 
from a table. These were the only differences: 
between the two machines. The balist would 
throw stones of from fifty-six pounds to three 
hundredweight for over half a mile, and in- 
stances are on record where men and horses were 
substituted for stones, and scornfully hurled 
upon the foe. 

Another of these old stone-throwing weapons 
It seems that when the onager 
was first hunted—his name is familiar to most 
boys, owing to his appearance in the ‘‘com- 
pletely farnished and eligible island” so fortu- 
nately discovered by the Swiss Family Robinson 
—he was chased over a gravelly soil, and as the 
hunters gained on him his heofs struck the 
pebbles far to the rear. From this arose the 
myth that the onager when pursued always 
threw stones with his hoofs, and hence came 
the name of onager as applied to the overhand 
catapult. 

The onager was a catapult standing on its 
side, and working with one lever instead of two. 
On a strong frame there was the same mass of 
twisted lines, and through it, on the same prin- 
ciple as that of the familiar jumping-frog, there- 
ran a long steel bar with its end attached to an 
ordinary sling. The bar was bent back and 
secured, a stone was placed in the sling, and, 
when the detent was let go, the arm whirled the 


, sling overhead, and away went the projectile! 


Hardly an arm of precision, but used just a. 
hundred years ago, and with no inconsider- 


Fig. 2.—The Catapulta ready for action. 


epizyges were then twisted, as shown in the cut, 
at 1 kK and Lt M, until sufficient strength had 
been obtained. The arms then were strung so 
as to keep the string from striking the central , 


able effect, at the siege of Gibraltar, by Eliott, 
Lord Heathfield ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Jeffries, who travelled from Dover to the Forest 
of Guines on January 7th, 1785. The crossin; 
was a very perilous one, and all the ballast, an 
everything the car contained, had to be thrown 
overboard. Since then the Channel, properly 
so called, has been repeatedly traversed, the 
more notable voyages being that by Gale, who 
started from Shoreham, in 1847 ; by Green and 
the notorious Duke of Brunswick, in 1851 ; and 
in 1882, first by Colonel Burnaby, and secondly 
by Mr. Simmons, who is credited with the 
swiftest passage on record, he having passed 
the silver streak in twelve minutes. 

Blanchard made no less than sixty-six ascents ; 
his first was on March 2nd, 1784, and he then 
used to check his fall the curious arrangement 
-of which we give a sketch, and which was the 
first foreshadowing of the parachute. 

The first English aeronaut was James Sadler, 
who began his career on October 12th, 1784; 
and it was his son, Windham Sadler—a more 
famous aeronaut than he—who first crossed the 
Trish Channel, a feat performed in 1807, the 
start being made from Dublin on June 22nd. 
The first ascent in Ireland, however, was Cros- 
*bie’s, in 1785. 

The first lady to go up alone in a balloon 
was Madame Thielbe ; the first in England 
was Miss Simonet, on March 8rd, 1785. The 

‘ English lady to ascend was Mrs. Sage, 


ADVENTURES IN THE AIR. 
By J. W. Gorpoy, 
Author of “ The Thrones of the Ice-King,” ete. 


PART IT. 


Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell. 


HE first men to cross the English Channel | on the Midsummer Day following this, nine days 
‘in a balloon were Blanchard and Dr. | after Pilatre de Rozier had come to his miser- 


able end at Boulogne. Pilatre had attempted 
to combine the two systems of aerostation, and 
had gone up with a fire balloon beneath a gas 
balloon. The balloons caught fire when he was 
at an altitude of three thousand feet, and he 
ell. 

It is curious how few accidents have happened 
to aeronauts. Out of the first five hundred 
only ten came to grief, there having been five 
casualties to Montgolfier balloons (reckoning 
this of Pilatre de Rozier’s), four to Charliére 
balloons, and one to a parachute. The number 
of voyages undertaken by some of the aeronauts 
is extraordinary. Charles Green made no less 
than 526 ascents; Henry Coxwell is to be 
credited with even more. Green was the intro- 
ducer of coal-gas, he having first used it instead 
of hydrogen on the coronation day of George 1v., 
July 19th, 1821. 
the guide-rope—an efficient steadier of the 
balloon, whose use was not free from danger, to 
judge from what happened when he and _ the 
Duke of Brunswick crossed the Channel in 
March, 1851. Two men catching at the rope 
as it glided by on the French beach, ene was 
sent staggering to the ground, the other turned 
a complete somersault, and ‘‘ the balloon was 
unaffected.” 

It was Green who, on Monday, November 


7th, 1836, made the celebrated trip from Vaux- 


He was also the inventor of | 


| hall Gardens with Prideaux, Hollins, James, 
Holland, and Monck Mason. They crossed the 
North Sea, and on descending, after an eighteen 
hours’ journey, and asking their ‘ulisienbonte 
received the astounding reply, ‘‘In the Duchy 
of Nassau, about two leagues from the town of 
Weilburg!” The balloon was taken to Weil- 
burg, and, with great ceremony, christened 
“The Great Nassau Balloon,” under which 
name it became historic. 

In 1828 Green had made an ascent with a 
ony, from what is now the Salvation Army 

all in the City Road, and descended at Becken- 
ham in Kent, the pony eating beans when he 
started and eating beans when he fell, and being 
apparently quite at his ease durmg his progress 
in the air. 


‘©Oh ! a daring man is that aerial Green, 
As he rises above the wall, 
And by the mob for nothing is seen 
Who never go into Vauxhall !”” 


The first, however, to go up on horseback 
was Testu Brisay. 

As far back as 1786 a balloon crossed the Sea 
of Marmora from Constantinople to Broussa, 
and the balloon hangs in the mosque of St. 
Sophia to this day. ‘This was the first passage 
through the air trom one quarter of the globo 
to another. In 1873 an attempt was made to 
cross the Atlantic, but the enterprise came to 
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The balloon was found to be con. 
of inferior materials, and Mr. Wise. 


nothing. 
structet 


the aeronaut, declined to start. The Alps were 


be nearing the Channel, and the descent of two | which he imagined to be on the outskirts of 
miles was made in four minutes—just in time | some quiet French town, the sailor, to his 


to catch the coast at Newhaven. 


Nadar's Balloon. 


crossed in 1849 by Arban in a four-hundred- 
miles voyage, which took him eight hours. 


The first ascent for scientific purposes was | 


Sacharoff’s, at St. Petersburg, in January, 1804, 
followed soon after by the experiments of Gay 
Lussac. After the long interval between Gay 
Lussac and Bixio and Barral, in 1850, the 
matter was taken up by the English scientists, 
and in 1852 we had the Kew experiments, fol- 
lowed two years afterwards by the journeyings 
of Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell, during one of 
which—that from Wolverhampton on Septem. 
ber 5th, 1862—the greatest height on record 
(eleven miles) was reached. In 1867 and 1868 
we had the ascents of Flammarion, in France, 
and, later, those of De Fonvielle. 

The Glaisher experiments were instituted by 


the British Association for the Advancement of | 


Science, and the object was to obtain informa- 
tion as to the temperature of the air and its 
hygrometric conditions at different heights, to 
note the temperature of the dew-point, to com- 

re the aneroid and mercurial barometers, to 
investigate the electrical state of the atmosphere, 
its oxygenic condition, currents, etc., and to de- 
vote some attention to the phenomena of sound 
and the vibration of the magnet. Of the car, 
fitted up as a travelling observatory for these 
purposes, we give an interesting sketch. At 
one end of it sits Mr. Coxwell ; near the other, 
in front of Mr. Glaisher, is placed a board, with 
its extremities resting on the sides of the car, 
vand on this board are fixed the various in- 
struments. 

The adventures of Mr. Glaisher during his 
pveney ight ascents were, of course, numerous 
enough. On the first occasion (July 17th, 1862) 
the balloon fell so violently at Oakham that all 
the instruments were broken. On the 20th of 
August, when the balloon started from the 
Crystal Palace, it came down at Mill Hill, and 
here the seronauts anchored, remaining on 
board all night, and starting next morning for 
Biggleswade. On April 18th, 1863, on the mist 
clearing off, the balloon was suddenly found to 


This year, 1868, was the one in which M. 
Nadar built his most elaborate of balloons. 
It had, however, a singularly unfortunate life. 
There were many points in which the ‘‘ Giant” 
differed from its predecessors. Its car was of 
quite novel construction, built of ash branches, 
rattans, and osiers, having two floors, cabin, 
beds, photographic studio, printing press, etc., 
and being of railway gauge, and dtted with 
wheels for transport. The balloon itself, 
which was one hundred and ninety feet in height, 
was of white silk, and to make it there were 
required twenty-two thousand yards, at 5s. 40. 
per yard! There were really three balloons, 
one inside the other, and a small compensator 
to take the excess of. gas. The performances of 
this remarkable balloon were very meagre, and 
its successors have reverted to the simpler type 
as described in our former articles, 

The balloon saw its first war service at 
Fleurus, in the French Revolutionary War ; the 
next time it was used was in Egypt, where 
General Bonaparte sent one up to terrify the 
Egyptians. They were not terrified. 

At Venice, in 1849, at Sebastopol, at Sol- 
ferino, balloons were tried for reconnoitring pur- 
poses, but the results were not very brilliant. 

uring the American War they were occasion- 
ally used, and a properly organised balloon ser- 
vice was attached to McClellan’s army. 

During the siege of Paris, from September 23, 
1870, to January 28, 1871, no less than sixty- 
four balloons were sent off from the besieged 
city loaded with ten tons of letters, and carrying 
pigeons, shepherd’s dogs, etc., to be useful as 
Teturn messengers. These balloons were mostly 
despatched from the platforms of the Orleans 
and Northern railways, and were nearly all 
manned by solitary sailors. The most Samous 
of them, that carrying M. Gambetta, started on 
October 7; some of them fell in Holland, some 
in Bavaria, some in the German lines ; three of 
them were blown out to sea, and never again 
heard of. One rose in a mist, remained in a 
mnist for fifteen hours, and on alighting in a ficld 


bewilderment, discovered that he was at Chris- 


Blanchard's Balloon. 


tiania, in Norway! He had come right across. 
the North Sea without knowing it ! 
(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SOLITAIRE. 

31R. G. J. SHEPARD, of Collingwood, Melbourne, in 
commenting on our “‘Solitaira” articles, pointe out 
that the notation and the numbering of the moves are 
susceptible of improvement. With regard to the firat 
diagram he says, ‘‘I numbered my board like this to. 
try the problems on, the holes of course coming in the 
centres of the syuares— 


1 2 8 
pala 
| 22 | 93 lirea ae ead 23 | 29 
| i 
24 | 25 10 ll 12 30 31 
[ela fa els [= || 
Pe fe 
re [ofa 


Following your method, I cancel the second move of 
your eight to eight, and your twentieth move ; then. 
using my notation the moves run :— 


5 to 4 to 10 
By, & BW, 7 
Sy» 9 8, 
Rs, 6 6), 2 
1, 8 By 7 
3, 9 4 7 
18, 12 2 23 
3, 1 B 8 
“4 82 8) 4 
29, 3 14 ,, 32 
83 3, 15 80), 11 
27 ,, 10 ,, 12 
Ww, 13 3 » 16 
10 ,, 16 w ld 
23) 19 Wow 
Ww, 13 
And this clears all. I prefer, however, 
25 to ll 21 to 15 12 to 18 
1, 10 6, 12 18 ,, 16 
26), 13 29 9 16} 10 
2, 6 33, 9 10, 4 
Te Go 20" 8 O84 Fae” 6 
6) 13 29), 9 63, 12 
2, 4 3, 6 I» 
2121 #13) 7 sh 
wm} 2 b aetes | 8 14 
12 ,, 18 2 ” ‘ Ww, iu 


as this repeats the moves for each Iimb in a more- 
regular manner than yours, the number of moves 
being the same.” 

Mr. Shepard also sends us some notes on the other 
diagrams, and concludes a very welcome letter: ‘It is 
too late to wish you success, for that is assured, if 
your circulation in other places ‘s preportionate to 
what it is ip Victoria.” 
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THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM; 


OR, WATERTON’S METHOD OF PRESERVING. 


A Nie ears must also bo separately treated, the 
whole of the gristly portion being taken 
-out of them. 

Having taken all these precautions, oak the 
skin in the poisoned solution, and while it is soak- 
ing prepare the temporary framework on which 
the skin will be supported while it is drying. 
This is simple enough. You merely cut a piece 
-of wood of the shave shown at a, making its sizo 


=<. Oritify 
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roportionate to that of the animal. Then you 
Tore a hole in the middle of it, and fix into it 
a slight rod either of wood or iron. This rod 
passes through a hole bored in the setting-board, 
<and serves to keep the at any elevation 
that may seem proper. 

I may mention that when treating the skin of 
mammals or reptiles you need not go to the ex- 
pense of methylated spirits, Water answers 
‘quite as well, only the sublimate takes much 
longer in dissolving. With birds, however, I 
have found that the spirit is absolutely neces- 
sary, as water fails to convey the poison to all 
portions of the feathers. 

Now take the skin from the eolution, turn it 
right way outwards, and let it become half dry. 
Put the eyes into their sockets, and fill the bo 
with bran, taking care to shake and push the 
bran down to the claws, 

This will occupy some little time, as the bran 
isapt to become clogged with the moisture of the 
skin. However, by means of variously shaped. 
skewers, which you can make as you want them, 
you can fill even the toes with the bran. It is 
as well to fill the legs and head before troubling 
yourself about the body. 

Now you proceed with the body, taking care 
to draw the above-mentioned threads into their 
places, and before it is quite filled with the bran 
introduce the support. Then sew up the aper- 
ture, and take care to avoid inclu ing any of 
the hairs in your stitches, 


The immediate result is anything but pleas. 
ing, and, if possible, the animal looks even 
worse than the bird did, inasmuch as there are 
no feathers to conceal deficiencies, 

Pass the stem of the support into a hole bored 
in the setting-hoard, so as to get the animal to 
stand on its feet as it did when living, and 


make use of the upright to keep its head in 
position. This can easily be done by sliding the 
cork up and down. Of course you will not 
require wax, as with the bird, but will find that 


rv" 


By Tne Rev. J. G. Woop, M.4., F.LS., 
Author of “The Aquarium,” “Shore Hunting,” ete. 
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a darning-needle stuck into the cork will be 
amply sufficient to retain the head in the re- 
quired attitude. 

1 intentionally mention that the animal ought 
to be at first placed on its feet, because other- 
wise it will be impossible to model the joints 
properly. But I entirely agrce with Dr. Stables 
that a recumbent attitude is the best for the 
first few essays. A cat, for example, never looks 
more cat-like than when she is curled round on 
a footstool ; and a Skye terrier can have no 
more natural pose than to-be represented as 


“| just startled out of sleep, with inquiring eyes 


and pricked ears, 

You cannot, however, ‘model the limbs pro- 

rly if you place them at first in the recum- 
Bend attitude ; and so it is best to model them 
first and arrange them afterwards. The place 
which was formerly cccupied by the great heel- 
tendon (called the tendon of Achilles), which 
passes from the spot marked / in the illustra- 
tion down to the toes, requires very careful 
modelling. So does the true knee-joint, popu- 
larly called the “‘stifle-joint'” (marked a), the 
point of the shoulder-blade (marked 8), and the 
elbow (marked 4). It will also be needful to 
indicate the junction of the thigh-bone with 
the hip-bone. 

As for the tools used in modelling, they aro 
simple enough, and you can make them as you 
want them. They are nothing more than rods 
of wood or metal, with rounded ends, and you 
have to work with two, one being on the out- 
side and the other on the inside. 

Every bit of skin has to be kneaded between 
the rods, the inside rod being introduced 
through a little slit cut in the skin. For ex- 
ample, in order to work at the muzzle you will 
want a slit at the top of the head, another 
behind each ear, and another under tho chin. 
This last slit must be rather a long one, as by 
it you will have access to the eyes. 

If carefully made these slits will leave no 
mark when the modelling is completed, one or 
two fine stitches sufficing to bring the edges 
together and to conceal them with the hair. 
The muzzle, the lips, and the orbits of the eyes 
must be kept continually moistened with tur- 
pentine and oil, as the modelling process is 
necessarily a slow one, and the skin must be 
kept under perfect command during the whole 
Process, 

At first the wholo business will appear to be 
a failure. You go on kneading aud kneading 
the skin, and no alteration in it seems to reward 
vour labours, After two or three days’ work, 
however, the skin suddenly becomes plastic, 
and you can meuld it os if it were sculptor’s 
clay. If you pinch it a ridge will remain ; if 
you press it down there will be a hollew. Even 
Oliver Cromwell’s countenance, with its his- 
torical warts and moles, could be exactly repro- 
duced by this process as far as form goes. 

Only remember that this state of plasticity 
does not endure for very long, and you must 
‘“‘snatch the passing moment as it flies.” 
Should you delay too long you will have to 
relax the skin by moisture and begin all over 
again. If you have modelled the whole of the 
animal rightly, and omitted one spot, you can 
relax that spot by directing a jet of steam 
upon it. 

During this state of plasticity you can do 
whatever you like with the skin. © Waterton’s 
earliest triumph was the “Nondescript.” In 
order to try the resources of hie newly-invented 
art, ho shot an adult male Howler Monkey 
(Mycetes ursinus). He only took the head and 
shoulders, and entirely transformed the animal. 

As the rwader probably knows, the Platyrhine 


monkeys of tropical America have very fst 
noses, with the nostrils placed very far apa. 
So Waterton modelled the nose into an aqui. 
lino shape, with the nostrils placed as the 
would be in a human being. Then he pulle! 
out the hairs of the forehead as suited his pur 
pose, and made a series of wrinkles upon th: 
forehead and cheeks, just like those of 3 rey 
old man, 

The result was that nearly all the stranges 
who visited the museum, and were not aware 
of Waterton’s fondness for a mild practic 
joke, thought that he had killed a native fr 
the purpose of showing his skill in taxidermy. 

So potent is this process that Waterton 
actually managed to model the wattles of a cxk 
and the drooping caruncles of a turkey exactlt 
in the form which they had during the life of 
the bird. Colour. he could not obtain, es dry 
skin always becomes black, but the shape ws 
perfectly restored. 

You will find the eyes rather troublesome st 
first, as they must repeatedly be removed ia 
order to model the orbits and reproduce ti 
natural wrinkles. But when the skin attaizs 
the plastic condition which has been mentienci 
the eyes can be finally placed in their sockcu 
and fixed with a littlo glue. Waterton sone- 
times nsed putty or wax for this purpose, but i 
have found that glue is more binding, and, if 
neatly applied, shows no signs of its presence. 

Very thin glue—reduced, in tact, almost x 
the condition of size—will unite two pieces of 
well-wetted ekins as firmly as if they were cue 
single piece. Thus it was that Waterton ws 
able to substitute the white kid leather for the 
bare skin of the peacock’s face, and thus it was 
that he manufactured the extraordinary er 
tions of his imagination which he placed among 
the genuine objects of his museum, and with 
which he delighted to bewilder the unwary 
visitor. There was, for example, a bird con- 
posed of a bittern’s breast and legs, the bead 
of an eagle-owl, and the wings and tail of sam 
other bird whose name I cannot remember alte: 
the lapee of many years. There was anothir 
absurd composition of an ape decorated with 3 
pair of horns, and another of a tortoise with 
the head of a monkey modelled into the ver 
semblance of John Bull as depicted in ‘Punch. 

I'tried very hard to induce him to give me 
“hut one bird or beast or reptile of his own pre- 
paration, but could not succeed. He did give 
me, without any request on my part, the corr 
plete outfit of a Maconshie hunter—blow-gun. 
arrows, bow and set of poisoned boararrors 
and eo forth—but he would not part with > 

example of his own handiwork. 


single 7 

he entire museum, inclading the Nonde 
script, has been transferred to Ushaw College ; 
but there is in the British Museum one sy<ci- 
men of his taxidermy. It is an ant-eater, anl 
may be seen in its appropriate position. 
When the skin of your mammal is perfectly 
dry you can cut the stitches under the bells, 
remove the support, and shake out the brap. |t 
will not be very easy to get the bran out of the 
legs and toes, and the best plan is to cut th 
skin under the feet, shake out as much bran °3 
possible, and push out the rest by your work: 
ing irens. Even if a little bran should remail 
in the skin it will do no harm. 


Now for the Rertiies, 

I have had no experience with the great rr 
tiles of exotic countries, but, secing that Water- 
ton succeeded perfectly well with the celebrated 
Cayman, on whose back he rode, and with the 


huge Python (called by him the Coulacanare) 


which he had so much trouble in securing, 5 
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well as with the Salempenta (Teius tequexin) 
md the Iguana—some four feet in length—the 
same method answers very well. 

But with the small reptiles of this country I 
real pebes silver-sand as the temporary stuffing, 
ani 


found it to be an admirable medium for f 
rendering the characteristic details of the body | 


and limbs. 

Without the aid of elaborate illustrations it 
is not easy—if, ‘indeed, it be possible—to de- 
scribe fully the mode of operation. Suffice it to 
say that no opening need be made in the abdo- 
men, but that the mouth should be opened, 
the spine severed just below the skull, and the 
body, so to speak, pulled ont of its own mouth. 

When the skull has been removed and the 
eyes set temporarily in their places, the skin 
can be reversed and filled with sand through 
the mouth, This is rather a troublesome opera- 
tion, because sand is even more liable to clo; 
ging than bran, and much care is required in 
order to leave no portion of the skin unfilled. 

The kneading process is then carried on as 
above mentioned, and if the operator be careful 
in his work he can even reproduce every protube- 
rance on a toad's back, andthe marks of the ten- 
dons in its joints. 

Snakes can be treated in like manner. 

But the operator must remember that when 
the snake was alive it had vertebree and ribs, 
and that these bones, beautifully though they are 
jointed, so as to give freedom of movement, 
have their restricted limits. So he must not 
wind the smake round a branch, after the man- 
ner of ordinary taxidermists, as if a serpent’s 
body were a coil of rope or a hank of tape. He 
should watch the attitude of the living creature, 
and reproduce it exactly. It is impossible to 
improve upon Nature. 


Ixsects are comparatively easy of treatment. 

As to beetles aad ordinary flies, there is just 
no trouble at all, but some of the soft-plumaged, 
large-bodied moths are very troublesome, espe- 
cially if they be of the female sex. 

In the first place they are liable to “ grease,” 
that terror of the entomologist. It is a most 
mysterious production, spreading over the body 
and wings, and making them look exactly as if 
they had been dipped in oil. Moreover, it 
spreads from one insect to another, so that a 
whole boxful may be destroyed. 

All large-bodied moths are liable to grease, 
and therefore they ought to be stuffed before 
they are placed in the cabinet. Moth-stufling 
is an easier process than it seems to be. 

All that is absolutely necessary is to cuta slit 
in the lower portion of the abdomen, Through 
this slit you extract the entire contents of the 
abdomen, Then you plunge the moth into the 

oisoned spirits and let it drain until nearly dry. 
Next fill the abdomen with cotton-wool, and dry 


‘in a brisk current of air, so as to blow up the 
plumage and prevent it from clogging. 

All smooth-bodied insects, such as the gene- 
tality of beetles, need nothing more than to be 
steeped in the solution for a few seconds and 
then allowed to dry on the setting-board, 

(THE END.) 


Ianoramvs.—-1. A tricycle is very little harder to drive 


than a bicycle. 2, About £200, 3. A full-rigged ship 


has no spencer on the foremast because the main- 
topmast staysail takes its place. Where there is no 
stay, eas i Steams, (tome seep cen erence 
carries 


DrEvA.—The best way to improve your handwriting is 


to go to some specialist and have half a dozen lessons. | 
entirely to the subject while you are - 


Devote youreelf 
under his instruction. 


W. HT. (eeds.)--The late Principal of the Working 
Men's College was the author of ‘‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays "—Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.0. 


J. GILMoUR.—Bravo, Port Glasgow! Not the first 
Dream that wanted more ballast! We have sent on 
your note, 


‘MASTER-AT-ARMS.—Apply to the Admiralty, but you 
have mistaken the title. Underwriters are ship- 


Pl 
Navticus.—A “mitch-board” is the crutch used by 


the Yarmouth fishing-boats to support the mast | 


when lowered. It is ten or twelve feet high. 


C. HowARD.—Dumb-bells cost about sevenpence per 
pound. The lighter you get them the better. It is 
quite a mistake to use heavy dumb-bells for exer- 
cises. If you want weight Fat Indian clubs. In our 
articles on Gymnastics and the Clubs you will find 
full particulars. We know of no book. 


Un Petit GARCON.—The coin isa “token” of no value. 


Why F.8.s., the initials of the highest scientific so- | 


ciety in the world, should appear on it we do not 
know, 


BorkAS.—It is all very well telling us to “be blowed,” 
but you cannot alter facts. bition catalogues 


are not asa rule records of fiction. We have already | 


given an extract from the shilling catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 referring to the kite car- 
Here is what Mr, Robert, Hunt's “ Hand- 


book” says: “ Kites and Kite Carriage (234).—These | 


kites are made of stout calico, having joints in the 


standard and wings, $0 that the kite, six feet in | 
ler 


height when extended, may be carried as a‘ishing- 
rod when closed. They are constructed so truly that 
there is no wavering in their flight, and they are 
very durable. The power of a kite twelve feet high, 
with a wind blowing at the rate of twenty miles in 
an hour, is 1s much as a man of moderate strength 
can stand against. With a rather boisterous wind, 
such a kite has been known to break a line capable 
of suspending a weight of two hundred pounds. 
This kite spreads a surface of forty-nine square feet. 
It should particularly noticed that these may 
serve as standing ratios, from which, by the rule of 
proportion, the power of larger kites can be caleu- 
lated. ‘Two kites, one fifteen fect in length, and the 
other twelve feet, have sufticient power to draw a 
carriage with four or five persons when the wind is 
brisk.” Mr, Hunt is the Keeper of Mining Records. 


VoLuNTEER.—Buy an Army List for eighteznpence of 
any military bookseller, and copy out the addresses 
yourself. Volanteers find their own uniform. 


insurers at Lloyd's. Assistant-writers is the proper | 
hrase. 


| 
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CAREFINOTU.—1. Write to the secretary. 2. The ball 
is raised by mechanical means, and detached by 
electricity withdrawing a catch to which the arma- 
ture of an electro-magnetic is affixed. The wires 
are in electrical connection with Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. 

E. W. TEARLE.—Brodie and Middleton, 6f Long Acre, 
sell materials specially pre} ul for lantern-slide 
painting, but any colours will do if transparent and 
mixed with varnish. The amount of capital 
nothing to do with the title of ire. Some of 
the protemions have the privilege. He should be a 
freeholder, and have the right to bear arms, Thanks 
fer your note about Chang yu Sing the giant 
being Sft. 5in. in height, weighing twenty-six stone, 
and having been born in 1847, and stopping growing 
at the age of twenty-one. 


A YOUNG CRICKETER.—You must bow to the umpire’s 
decision, no matter how absurd or unfair it may 
sem Get the M.C.C. rules from auy cricket 
anni 


PHOTO APPRENTICE.—1. If the apprentice is bound to 
the firm the articles are cancelled when the firm is 
dissolved. If the lad is bound to one of the part- 
ners independently of the firm, he must follow him 
to his new business. 2. Pigeon-breastedness can in 
most cases be cured in early boyhood by assiduous 
extension motions and gymnastic exercises. An 
indiarubber strap with handles at the end—the so- 
called ‘extender ”—will be found of great service, 
Yon can buy such a thing for a shilling, or wake it 
yourself, 


J, L. 8—1. Mix your paint with varnish instead of oil 
for glass-pain' ng; 2. There were four comets in 
1882—Comet A, discovered by Mr. Wells on March 
18; a comet, discovered on May 16 by the observers 
who were on the Eclipse Expedition in t, but 
which could not be found in the light of the un- 
eclipsed sun ; Comet B, the big one, first seen by Dr. 
Gould on tember 10; Comet C, discovered by Mr. 

Barnard ston on September 14. . 


Potato FANCIER.—We really do not know which would. 
be the most profitable sort of potatoes for a potato 
merchant, but would suggest that “ Early Risers” 
might have some advantages. 


HW, S.—1. Sea trout is a different fish. Grilse is the 
‘same fish as salmon. 2 The spirit is not strong 
enough, or too impure. 3. The design is merely de- 
corative. When you talk of objects moving from 
left to right it depends only on the point from which 
you view them. On the other side they would seem 
to be moving from right to left. 


H. J. ALDRED.—AlIl animals thrive best in the light; 
never keep pets if you have only a dark hole to put 
m in. 


PETIT Garcon. — 1. “Amatlacuilolitquicatlalmitli” 
bad “express a number of distinct ideas,” but we 
fail to grasp them, Then we do not know Aztec. 
2. Before you read up history for examination ascer- 
tain the period you are to be examined in, and get 
the best book for that period. There is no small 

te you all you would 

| 


Koneral history which would 
asked, of ~ ~ 
itized 


Le IE 


Di 


D. Kirgwoob. — 
we do not. We 
responsible, how- 
ever, for what ap- 
pears, not for what 
does’ not appear. 
We have not done 

with the subject by any means, but 
unavoidable circumstan with which 
we had nothing to do, led to its post- 
ponement. We have no preference 
for either game; if we had we could 
not in our own interest display it. 


BE. A. P. your 
parrot has 
if you hi 


We do not wonder tha 

ken to picking its feathers 
been feeding on Indian corn 
alone. The habit of feather-eating, 
once engendered, is a difficult one to cure. Wean 
him gradually from this Indian-corn diet, and al- 
though you may give it occasonally, let it be well 
boiled and the water drained off. Give canary-seed, 
bread-and-milk not too sloppy, millet, rice, and 
sometimes a little hemp, with now and then a chili. 
Keep very clean, and give water to drink. Rub the 
breast when sore with the benzolated z{nc oint- 
ment, 


ALPHONSE F.—1. If your glove is on keep it on. 2 It 

entirely depends on your family. If they object to 

our alippers in the drawing-room, take them off. 

‘xistence must. have a tendency to become painful 

in a house where special boots have to be worn for 
each room, 


G. H, R.—See our articles on fishing-tackle. Colour 
gut with diluted ink.” 


A PRouD SALOPIAN.—Yes, you can obtain good Homers 
from the firm yeu name in your postscript. What 
are you “proud” about? Are you anybody in parti- 
cular? “Pride goeth before a fall. ~~ 


F. D. SEWELL.—1. We often mention the anganate 
of potash as a disinfectant because it is good and 
cheap. Buy half a pound at atime: Keep it in an 
open-mouthed bottle, well corked.- You simply dis- 
solve about a teaspoonful in a quart of cold water, 
and sprinkle it about or rub it over things. 2. The 
rice is simply mixed with the other grains. Broken 
rice can be bought cheaply. 


J. B. G. L.—We never knew before that young squir- 
rels could be caught in Bon Accord Terrace, Aber- 
deen, We doubt you'll hae to gang farther north, 
my laddie. They build in trees. We do‘not counsel 
cal faring the young of any animal; but squirrels 
will live if—they can eat. 


BILLIE BoBstay.—Rig your boat with a mizen. In the 
event of a squall the mizen will prevent her paying 
off when the mainsheet is let go, and the headsails 
and mizen will just keep steerage way on without 
offering enough canvas to capsize her. Your main- 
sail can be a lug, with the tack fastened to the mast, 
ff you prefer it, but you would find a gaff-sail more 
weathers. ; foresail and jib will be handier for salt- 
water sailing than a large foresail. Let your sail 
plan be safe first and fast afterwards. Deck her if 
you can, 


J.E. G. TucKer.—Rhubarb, Turkey and otherwise, is 
a vegetable. We never heard of a fruit that was not, 


but the fruit of rhubarb is not eaten. The leaf- 
stalks are the part used. 
THE CHASE. — You can get particular parts of tri- 


cycles from nearly all the makers. There are so 
many fer you to choose from that it is not worth 
while to specialise. 


W. F.C.—1. Cannot say. 2. You must scrape the zinc 
till_you get a bright clean surface for the solder. 
3. There was an article on Marbles in our seventh 


number, 

8am LoxG.—Such a phenomenon, even to the changes 
in colour, could be caused by the sun setting behind 
a thick bank of cloud, and a few of his rays making 
their way through a break {n it, . 
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E. A. 8.-The spiritualism article, “Ghosts at Holly | 
Court,” was in Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 50. 


rentices in the Royal | 
yy.” Apply in Liver- 
pook Any policeman will tell you where. 2. You 
ave nothing to > you get no stated holidays, 
and you are too old. 


L1z7ETTIK.—There is a book on training by Mr. Cortis, 
the late champion bicyclist, which might suit you. 
Apply to Goy, Leadenhall Street. 


R.H. Harpock.—1, All wills are kept at Doctors’ | 
Commons. You can see the one zo mention, if it 
has been proved, on application there and the pay- | 
ment of one shilling. 2. It would be impossible for | 
us to “get it for you.” A will is a valuable docu- 
ment, and becomes, for obvious reasons, pro- 
perty of the State. 


GLYCERINEOGRAPH.—You will find instructions for 
making a graph in Nos. 167 and 188. 


G.—“ Gulliver's Travels” was written as a satire. The 
Voyage to Lilliput was te exhibit the pettiness of 
men when viewed from the standpoint of a larger 
animal; that to Brobdingnag their coarseness when 
observed by a smaller one. The Voyage to Laputa 
is a satire on speculative science, etc. 


SEYMOUR.—We gave an article on All Fools’ Day in our 
eleventh number. 


A. W. DE M. R.— Beyond that the rubber is melted we 
nnot help you. There are several so-called 
“secrets” in the process, but you would probably 
soon find them after a few failures. 


B. Horney.—Apply at the barracks. At the time of 
writing we believe the stundard to be 5ft. 10in. for 
aad lads. A good character is an advantage, 

ut no money is necessary. | 


SWALLOW.—1. The boat would do for sea purposes if 
very strongly built. As it is we would not recom- 
mend it. It was intended for river work. 2. You 
need not take off your hat every time you pass nnd , 
repas the lady, but you must use your own judg- 
ment. 


ERASFR.—The ch is not the Greek chi The original | 
word is goutta-perja. 
proper “a” sound, pronounce much as ‘‘gutter- 
percher,” the Passer domesticus=Coxparo chim 
potsii. 

BOAT SAILER.—1. The Bermudian or "Mudian rig con- 
sists of a single mast placed very far forward, so 

- that the. heel is stepped. into the lower part of 
the stem-piece. It has a considerable rake. The 
mainsail is almost leg-of-mutton shape, being very 
tall, and having a gaff a few inches long. There 
is a longish bowsprit and foresail, but no jib. The | 
rig was invented by the Hon. H.G. Hunt. It will i 
sail nearer the wind than any other. 2 Never by | 
any chance wake the sheets fast when sailing. Keep | 
them in, your hand, or fix them with aslippery hitch, , 
that you can, cast off in an instant. Keep your eye | 
constantly on them, so that they can never become | 
kinked or tangled, aud are always ready to run free. | 
Not one capalze in a hundred bappens to a boat in i 
which the sheets are let go. 


MILLS.—The ordinary pension to'the widow of a lieu- 
tenant in the army is £40, and £10 for each child. A 
captain's widow has £50, and £12 for each chil 
major's widow has £70, and £14 for each child ; 
Heutenant-colonel’s widow £90, and £16 for each 
child; a general's widow £120, and £20 for each 
child. If his death is directly traceable to fatigue, 
privation, exposure, etc. the pensions to the officer's | 
family are increased b; as much again ; if he is : 
killed in action, or die of wounds within twelve 
months of the battle, the pensions are doubled, 
The ordinary pensions are not granted if the officer | 
was twenty-five years older than his wife. 


T. Romeo.—Cinnabar is the most important ore of 
aatekellver. The metal is obtained from it by distil- | 
jon. 


E. SMITH.—1. There are no 
Navy. You must join asa 


Substituting of course the | . 


SIMPLE SIMON.—1. Steel pens were invented by 3fr. 
Gillott ; the it the side, which give the elasti- 
city, were introduced by Mr. Perry. 2. Because by 
twisting the wire you weakened it. Each strand of 
the wire in a wire rope, although twisted with the 
rest, receives no twist whatever round its own 
axis. 


PONDEROUS.—The so-called Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens is oblong in shape, and has rounded orna- 
mental corners. It is in extreme length 290 yards. 
or the eighth af a mile; in extreme width it is 176 
yards. The Serpentine at its widest part is 220 

ards, just as wide as the Round Pond is long. Ita 
length from bridge to bridge is 1,023 yards. The 
Long Water in Kensington Gardens measures 540 
- yards from the bridge to the fountains. The Vic- 


toria Park pond is 308 yards long and 35 yards across. 
Clapham Long Pond is 160 yards in length and ¢O in 
width, : 


SPECTATOR.—1. The first number of the “Spectator” 
was published on March Ist, 1711. 2. There was a 
“ Female Spectator,” edited by Eliza Heywood ; the 
first. number was’ published on April Ist, 1744. 
8. There is an oldish book by C. H. Timperley, caNed 
“The Escyclopwdia of Literary Anecdote,” which 
may give you the information. 


DuBrovs.—1. In 1855 the red ensign was allotted to 
the British Mercantile Marine, the blue ensign to 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and the white ensign to 
the Royal Navy. If any ensign other than the reé 
be flown by any vessel without a warrant from the 
Admiralty a penalty of £500 may be inflicted ; but 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty only extends to 
flags flown afloat, and any ensign can be hofsted ov 
flagstaffs on shore. 2. An admiral flies a white flag 
with a red St. George's Cross—the old flag of Ens- 
land, in fact. A vice-admiral has a red circle in the 
upper canton, a rear-admiral has two red circles. 


MILFoRD. —The Great Eustern is 602ft. long on the 
upper deck, 83ft, broad, and 58ft. deep. From pad- 
die-box to paddle-box her breadth is 190ft. Her 

tonnage is 22,500. The weight of the iron used iu 

her construction was over 10,000 tons. With her 
engines in her she weighed at iaunching 12,000 tons. 

She spreads 65,000 square yards of canvas, with six 

masts—three carrying square sails, three only fore- 

and-aft sails. She has five funnels. Her launch cost 
the company £120,000. The first attempt to get her 
off the ways was made an November 3rd, 1857, but 
she did not float until January 3ist, 1858. ‘The great- 
est distance run in one day on her first voyage across 
the Atlantic was 333 knots ; on her second e she 
completed the distance from Milgrd to New York— 

3,093: miles—in ten days, her best day's record being 

348 knots, her greatest speed being 14} knots perhour. 

She consumed from 159 to 295 tons of coal: per. day. 

The gale in which she was caught occw on her 

fourth voyage, in September, 1861, She laid the 

Atlantic cable of 1865 and 1366. . 


JouNNTE.—The first arithmetic in English was printed 
by Pinson iu 1522. It was written by Tonstal, Bishop 
of London. : 


Pappy.—! you apply to the Heralds’ Office, and pay 
the necessary fees, you will immediately discover 
how it is,done. We see no difficulty in your case 
ourselves, 


Cycbos.-—Never overtrain yourself. Eat wholesome 
food ; take plenty of [exercise on wheels and on foot, 
but never immediately after a meal. Never drink 
except with solid fuod. Practise on the cinder-path ; 
road-riding is dangerous at high speed, and it by no 
means follows that a rider who is fast on the road 
would he fast on the racing-track. The racing speed 
is far higher than that attainable on a road, and 
by continuing your practice you would get too 
much accustumed to the lower rate. ‘ 


A.M. C—Common camphor is obtained from the 
camphor-laurel, Laurus camphora, Amboyna wood 
is Plerospermum indicum. Beefwood is Robinia 
panacoco. Botany Bay wood is Casuarina stricta. 
Canary wood is Laurus indica. 


No. 245.—Vol. V. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1883. Trice One: Fenny: 


THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Pavur Brake, 
Author of “The New Boy,” “Sigurd the Viking,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—CHUMS ONCE MORE. 


HE two boys at the cottage slept soundly for an hour or two. Grant 
woke first, wondering where he was. He soon recollected, and the 
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morning's events came back to his memory 
like a flash. He looked towards Field, 
who was still fast asleep. Was it pos- 
sible that he was the mean coward that 
he had imagined him to be? Had he 
not risked his life to save him just 
after he had been telling him he was a 
coward? A sudden revulsion of feeling 
swept over his mind ; he began to see what 
a base part he had been playing during the 
last few months, and, looking on his old 
chum lying unconscious beside him, he 
burst into tears, 

He was not ashamed of them, but still he 
was very glad that no one sawhim. He 
had scarcely recovered himself when his 
companion woke. 

“Ah, old man, how are you ?” were his 
first words. ‘This is better than down in 
that damp old copse, isn’t it?” 

Grant could scarcely reply, but he 
managed to mutter something about feel- 
ing mie right again. Both were silent fora 
few minutes, both thinking of the same 
thing, both hesitating to make a beginning. 
At last Field began. 

“We had a near shave of it,” he said; 
“‘we often used to say we should get 
drowned together some day, but I never 
thought we should come so near it.” 

“Twas my fault,” said Grant; ‘I felt 
that I didn’t care if we were both drowned.” 

“‘Nevor mind about that, let’s be thank- 
ful we weren’t; I knowLIam. I shall say 
a genuine prayer to-night, I think.” 

“‘You aren’t half so thankful as I am,” 
replied Grant. ‘‘ Just fancy! suppose I’d 
never come up.” 

They stopped talking again. Was thisa 
reconciliation ? 
beso. They were on friendly terms again, 
but there was a curious restraint which both 
were conscious of. But Grant's better 
nature was beginning to assert itself; he 
determined to do what he could to make 
everything clear. 

‘Field, old man,” he said, turning to- 
wards him, ‘I've behaved like s cad to 
you lately, I know, and I’m awfully sorry 
for it. I should like you to tell me some- 
thing, if you don’t mind.” 

“ All right, if you'll tell me something in 
return.” 3 

““Very well. I scarcely like to ask you, 
but I must. Did you ever tell any one 
about that affair of my breaking Wilkins’s 
greenhouse ?” 

“Not till after you had resigned in 
favour of Messiter; almost every one knew 
it then, so I told the few monitors who 
hadn’t heard of it.” 

“Then Messiter is a scoundrel. He told 
me he had never told a single fellow of it, 
and hinted that you had.” 

“Tm afraid Messiter is a bad lot; I 
often told you so, but you wouldn’t believe 
me.” 

‘*T was so wild with you for going in for 
dux against me that I was ready to believe 
anything about you. I say, Field, can you 
ever forgive me?” 

“Of course I can, old man! Why, what 
do you take me for? Ineedn’t ask you my 
question now; I wanted to know what 
inade you resign.” 

“‘Look here,” cried Grant, excitedly, 
jumping up in bed, ‘‘ whilst we're lying 
here doing nothing that fellow Measiter is 
winning perhaps. What's the time?” 

As he leapt out of bed an old eight-day 
clock slowly struck three. 

“ Just time!” he exclaimed, hurrying on 
his thin; But his power was not equal 
to his will; he found his head swimming, 

~d he had to ait down on the bed again. 


«Don’t bother about it,” said Field. ‘I 
don’t much care if Ilose the dux as long as 
I get you back as a chum.” 

“But I do,” said Grant. ‘‘ I shall never 
forgive mysclf if I find I’ve helped that cad 
to beat you.” 

“Send a note, then,” suggested Field. 

This was a happy thought speedily acted 
on. A boy was found to carry it, and there 
was good hope that by four o’clock it 
would be in Caterham’s hands. Field did 
not ask its contents, nor didGrant volunteer 
any information. 

“You'd better rest where you lie for a 
time,” said the good woman of the cottage. 
“Your clothes ain’t dry enough yet, and 
it’s coming on to rain. I’ve got some 
bread and milk on the fire for you; I'll 
pring it in soon and ’twill warm ye upa 

it.” 

So the two chums, as they may once more 
be called, lay down again, not sorry to do 
so. They did not find it so hard to talk 
now; but Grant did find it hard to say 
what he wanted about himself; Field 
would not let him use the words he chose. 

«“‘ Never mind all about that,” said Field, 
as he was trying to say what a fool he had 
been? ‘‘yo:u made a mistake, and now 
you’ve found it out. Won’t Caterham and 
all those be jolly glad, though!” 

“Not half so glad as I shall,” said 
Grant. 

“I want to ask a favour of you,” said 
Field, after a little hesitation. ‘I’ve 
spoken to you about it before. I wish 
you’d promise me to give up betting. The 
Doctor wants to stop it, and all the 
monitors have pledged themselves to help 

sn)? 


Neither of them felt it to | him 


“I’ve made up my mind already about 
that. You need not fear I shall go in for 
that any more; it’s brought me enough 
trouble already. I wish I could help stop 
other fellows from making fools of them- 
selves as I’ve done.” 

“I’m awfully glad to hear you've de- 
cided,” said Field. ‘‘ You see, if only you 
had been able to say that you never betted 
it would have broken off at once all your 
connection with that Drake set. They 
can’t imagine that a fellow ’s good for any- 
thing unless he bets.”” 

‘* By-the-bye, Field, there’s one thing 
that’s puzzled me. What made you resign 

our monitorship ?”” 

“T wouldn’t report, so of course I had 
to resign.” 

““Wouldn’t report what ?” 

“ What I saw on the regatta night.” 

“Do you know,” said Grant, slowly, 
“that 1 was in that gaming tent that 
night? Oh!” he burst out; ‘don’t tell 
me that you saw me there and resigned 
because you wouldn’t report me?” 

“There, my dear fellow, don’t make 
such a fuss about it; any other fellow 
would have done the same. You would, 
I’m certain. Come, old man, pull yourself 
together. You won't get into such a mess 
again, I’m sure; you needn’t take it to 
heart so.” 

It was like Field to pretend that he 
thought his chum was crying over the 
remembrance of that terrible evening, 
when he knew well enough that he was 
broken down by the knowledge of his own 
ingratitude. It isn’t often that big boys 
cry. Until to-day Grant had not shed a 
tear since he had left the lower school, but 
now the full knowledge of his chum’s 
generosity was too much for his over- 
strained nerves, and in spite of himself he 
sobbed convulsively. 

Field put his arm round his neck, 


“‘Don’t cry, old man,” he said, gently; 
‘it’s all over now, and we shall be better 
friends than ever.” 

“T’ve been a beast,” sobbed Grant; ‘I 
shall be ashamed to look you in the face 

ain.” 

“Not a bit of it, you’ve saved me from 
many @ row in old days; I was only pay- 
ing you back. We were both of us jolly 
miscrable when we quarrelled; we'll take 
it out now that we are once more old 
chums.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE NEW DUX. 


WHEN Dr. Pocock commenced his lecture 
to the sixth that afternoon he noticed that 
Field’s place was vacant. He did not suy 
anything till the end of the lecture, when 
he called up Caterham and asked if he 
knew where the missing boy was. Cater- 
ham did know, and explained his absence 
satisfactorily. 

The fact is that he had received a note 
which had 80 filled him with astonishment 
and pleasure that he was burning with 
anxiety to get the lecture over that he 
might communicate it to his friends. 
Directly he was free he called the monitors 
together; they could see something new 
had occurred and followed him eagerly into 
a class-room. 

“‘T’ve had a note from Grant,” he said, 
as soon as the door was shut; “‘he and 
Field have been up the river and got 
turned over and nearly drowned; they're 
at Barlow's cottage havipg their things 
dried. He says that it was Messiter who 
persuaded him not to tell the Doctor that 
he broke Wilkins’s glass, and that Messiter 
told him he never said a word about it in 
tbe school, but that Field must have. As 
you know, the fellows cut him, and that’s 
why he resigned.” 

Caterham did not read Grant's note; it 
was hurriedly written in pencil, but short 
as it was it contained some self-accusa- 
tions and apologies which the monitor feit 
were not for every one’s ear. 

“Then Field _and Grant have made it 
up ?” inquired Westbury. 

“Yes, Grant seems to have found out 
Messiter at last.” 

‘« What's to be done ?” asked Bannister. 
‘‘ We haven’t much time left.” 

“I suggest that we send for those fifth 
fellows who have voted for Messiter and 
tell them what Grant says; they are a de- 
cent set enough and are sure to withdraw 
their names. If that isn’t enough you 
must carry out your intention of resign- 
ing.” 
‘Very well,” replied the dux; “I'll ge 
and hunt up a few of them.” 

‘* Bo will I,” added Westbury. 

In ten minutes they had found a good 
number of Messiter’s supporters. It was 
only necessary to put the case to them in 
order to obtain their promise to withdraw 
their names. 

“«Messiter’s a cad,” remarked Cart- 
wright, one of the fifth, as he heard the 
story. ‘‘I voted for him because I thought 
it was time we had a fifth fellow dux, but 
if we can’t get a better than he, let's have 
@ monitor, by all means.” 

At this point there was a mock at the 
door. Caterham opened it and little Stimp- 
son appeared. He appeared very suddenly, 
for a sloal of pursuers were just behind ; 
in fact, the foremost of them could not stop 
themselves, and fell in at the open door. 
Bannister shut it, and four or five becarge 
en vallin prisoners, Amongst them was 
ittle Gale, 
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“What's the row?” asked Caterham. 

‘‘Messiter’s won,” panted Stimpson. 
“He’s made all the doubtful ones vote for 
him, and now he has more names than | 
Field and Bannister together.” 

The news did not create the sensation | 
that he had anticipated. | 

“Come here, you little beggar,” said | 
Bannister to Gale. | 

The small boy walked up very unwil- 
Ingly. ) 

“Now I'm goihg to ask you a question: } 
cud you tell the truth, or—” ) 

The threat was left unspoken, which 
made it more awful. 

“Did Mersiter tell you that it was Grant | 
who broke Wilkins’s glass ?” i 

“N—no. Please, Bannister, he never 
said a word to me.” 

“Wait half a second,” said Westbury to | 
Bannister, ‘‘I’m going to ask him some- 
thing. Did he ever write it down without 
saying it?” 1 

“Oh, please, Westbury, don’t let Messiter | 
know I told you; he’d kill me! He wrote 
it down and told me and Drake to tell the | 
fellows, so that they might think Grant a ' 


sent) ‘‘take off your names it will answer | 
our purpose.” 

The crowd was still surging round the 
notice board, waiting for the clock to 
strike. There were still ten minutes left. 
Messiter could not quite make out what 
Bannister’s mysterious remark meant. He | 
tried to reassure himself by thinking it 
was mere bravado, but all the same he felt 
uncomfortable. However, a few minutes 
more and he was safe. 

But there is sometimes a slip between 
fne cup and lip. The class-room door 
opened; Cartwright came out and walked 


| up to the board. 


“ Hullo, Cartwright!” exclaimed Mes- 
siter, ‘what's been going on in the class- 
room? Have they been trying to convert 
you?” 

Cartwright’s only reply was to take a 
pencil from his pockct and strike his 
name out of Messiter’s list. | Another 
fellow did the same, then another, and 
another; none taking the slightcst notice 
of Messiter. In three minutes it was over. 
His chance was finally gone. 

Messiter’s face had been growing darker 


sneak and make him resign.” ‘and darker as one after another cancelled 
A tremendous checring from the school- | his vote. He turned round to the class- | 
room showed that the excitement was | room door and saw the monitors standing 
growing. Bannister opened the door and ‘there watching the scene. He also saw 
walked out, leaving the others in the class- - little Gale slipping out between their legs 
toom. We know what happened when he ' and trying to escape out of sight. In two 
reached the notice board: he compared , strides he was upon him, and with a tre- 
the numbers on the lists and then came! mendous blow struck him to the ground. 


k. 
“T needn’t resign,” he said; ‘if you | 
fellows” (turning to those who were pre- | 


In a moment two or three of the monitors 
seized him and held him fast. 


“You cowardly cad!” exclaimed Ban- | 


nister ; ‘‘ I’ve half a mind to give you tho 


| best licking you ever had in your life.” 


“Bring him into the class-room,” said 
Westbury. 

No sooner said than done; the door was 
closed, and Messiter found himself alone 
with the monitors. 

Ding! dong! ding! dong! went the 


bell, as the turret clock began striking six. — 


The election was over. 

“© We can be five minutes late for once,” 
said Bannister. ‘‘ Now, you Messiter; you 
may be surprised to learn that we have 
found out that you told the fellows about 
Grant's smashing Wilkins’s glass. You 
needn’t bother to lick Gale for it, for Grant 
himself put us on the track. You've sown 
enough mischief in the school for a dozen, 
and I’m jolly glad to know that Field is 
dux, and that Grant and he are chums 
again in spite of you. And look here, 
we've had quite enough of your interfer- 
ence with us monitors lately. We know 
very well who got up that row on regatta 
day, so mind this: the next time there’s 
any trouble between the school and us, I 
mean to take youin hand. You know well 
the thrashing I can givo you if I try, so 
don't make me try. Now, out you go.” 

Caterham opened the door, and Messiter 
walked out. There was no defiance in his 
look; nothing but simple wretchedness. 
The monitors watched him cross the now 
deserted schoolroom and then followed. 

‘Poor beggar!” said Caterham. ‘I 
wouldn’t be him: for anything in the 
world!” 

(To be continued.) 


ow many Ex 
are there, 
who have not 
time or another “ 
fishing’? Possik 
humble stick with the 
modest piece of cotton, 
the ineffective bent pin 


wonder, 
at some 


and the homely pickle. 
ar, have formed the entire paraphernalia of 
the youthful follower of Izaak Walton ; or, 


lappier still, he may have rejoiced in the 
aoble three-jointer, the brilliant multiply. 
ng winch, and a complete array of hooks, 
oats, etc. Anyhow, few aro the boys who 
iave not felt the thrill of satisfaction ex- 
perienced in landtng the struggling denizen of 
the aqueous element, be it tiny tiddler or 
hty jack. But thie is fishing for pleasure, 
is different in many respects from the fishing 
we have to deal with in this article as the pro- 
verbial chalk from cheese. 

For in many lands the fishing carried on is 


» | thouglr it. may be with snow, he waits until the 
» | little stick of ivory he has placed in the hole! 


terribly in earnest, and in some an actua. fight 
against the grim wolf hunger, and a duily con- 
test for the wherewithals of existence. 

Nowhere is this more truly tho case than in ; 
the ironbound land of the Esquimaux, and; 
nowhere has man a harder struggle inst the 
forces of nature than in that inhospitable | 
country. 

Talk of the patience needeg to make a fisher- 
man! What would our boys Weink of standing | 
upon the ice with an empty stomach watching | 
for two whole days and nights—the thermo: ! 
icter ever so much below zero, and nothing 
to protect one from the biting blast and driving 
sleet but two or three slabs of ice placed to 
windward? This is not all, for the Eequimenx 
is constrained to remain motionless, lest the | 
slightest movement should drive away the wary , 
seal he is waiting for and render his long vigil | 
fruitless. 

Here then, perhaps with his keen-scented | 
dog, who has been taught to discover the tiny | 
i 


| breathing-hole of the seal, deeply covered 


and made fast by a thin thread of sinew to the 
| edge of the ico trembles slightly, and he knews 
| the seal is beneath. Down goes his spear, ; 
| when, if successful, he is presently rejoicing in 
the capture of his to him invaluable quarry. 

The illustration scarcely represents this form 
of seal-hunting, as the breathing-hole seldom 
exceeds two inches in diameter. The Esqui- 
maux often, however, is lucky enough to spear 
aseal through an accidental fissnre in the ice, 
as represented. 

These people of the frozen zone enjoy one ad- 
vantage not d by many other of earth’s 
inhabitants—war is unknown! The struggle 
for existence is too keen for men to think of 


arraying themselves in battle against their fel- 
low-men. 
But against this advantage there are one or 


two disadvantages which almost make the bloud 
of the tub-loving Englishman creep. 

For instance, washing is an absolutely un- 
known art! Water, for one thing, at any rate 
in the winter season, is too precious to be wasted 
on such needless luxuries. The few drops to 
be obtained by melting ice at the oil lamp, which 
forms the ouly method of heating, are required 
for drinking or cooking purposes. And then 
the Esquimaux have no cloth, and consequently 
no towels. Even if they had, the towels would 
be frozen as stiff as a board the moment tho 
hands and face were wiped, and the operation, 
if not performed very quickly, would result in 
dire consequences. Still they are a healthy 
race, and when they can get plenty of goose fat, 
seal oil, and the like, whether rancid or otherwise 
is not of much consequence, they are as happy 
as the most favoured of the races of the earth, 

From the frozen north—where, as we have 
said, ablution is unknown, and men wrap them- 
selves from top to toe in the warm furs that 
have once formed the cold-repelling coats of 
the various Arctic animals—let us turn to a 
part of the world where clothes are almost an 
unknown quantity, and the water is nearly, if 
not quite, as familiar an element to the people 
as the earth, 

For we are taking you to the country of the 
Fiji, these lovely islands of the tropics where, 
midst Forpeons birds and beauteous flowers, and 
trees that supply him with half the necesyaries 
of life, man ought, if anywhere, to be happy. 

The Fijians are amongst the cleverest 4 tho 
world’s fishermen, and resort to many devices 
for the capture of the multitudinous inhabitants 
which throng the surrounding waters, finny and 
otherwise. 

Amongstthe ‘‘ otherwise” arethe turtles, whoso 
flesh is eaten by the natives with almost alder- 
manic gusto, whilst the animals’ valuable shel!= 
are readily sold to-traders from more civili:..' 
countries, : 


TESQUIMAUX SEAL CATCHING. 
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The Fijians have many methods of overcom- 
ing this clumsy reptile. Sometimes they go 
out with a huge net -called a rau, which is 
stretched in a straight line, and supported cn 
tthe surface of the water by canoes. It mea- 
sures several yards in depth, and perhaps two 
thundred in breadth. 

The net is taken out beyond the turtles, who 
are quietly feeding in the shallow water, and 
shot into the sea, As the creatures return to 
the deep water, some of them will run their 
‘neads against the obstruction, and presently 
getting mixed up with the meshes, they are 
ad incontinently into the canoes by the 
watchful fishermen, 

This, however, is not too easy a task, the men 
having to dive overboard and induce the turtles 
(o rise to the surface. The reptile instinctively 
objects to this, and prefers to seck the bottom. 
‘Then the diver catches hold of one of its fli 
pers, bearing heavily upon it. The tur 
‘endeavours to get rid of the obstruction, and 
gradually rises nearer and nearer to the boats ; 
when sufficiently near it is immediately seized, 
and, with much straggling and splashing, 
hauled safely on board. Next it is laid on its 
back, to remain helplessly wagging its flippers 
entil such time as its services are further re- 


quired. 

The turtle fishery is not without its. dangers, 
for often the men are startled by the swift rush 
«of a huge shark, and their wonderful powers of 
watation are frequently taxed to the utmost to 
save them from finding an unanticipated grave 
an the interior of the huge tiger of the deep. 

Sometimes, too, the turtle happens to be 
vicious, and turns savagely upon its tormentor, 
when there is nothing for him but to grasp the 
snimal across the front of its head, fixing his 
fingers in the sockets of its eyes—not so very 
-Greadful an operation, when it is remembered 
how insensible to pain and how tenacious of life 
the turtle is; indeed, it would be difficult to 
believe some of the stories told of it in this 
respect were it not that they were vouched for 
®y the highest authorities. 

Occasionally, too, a diver becomes inextric- 
ably entangled in the rocky hollows and crannies 
of the coral reefs amongst which his work lies, 
aud perishes miserably, within sight, and almost 
within reach, of his fellow-fishermen. 

It frequently happens that the Fijian is not 
eich enough to & net. Then several of 
‘them ban together, and, spying out a turtle in 
‘the clear water, they chase it with their canoe, 
so manceuvring their craft as to frighten the 
animal—which, it must be remembered,’ is 
wather thick-headed—with the shadow, and 
when it is exhausted, over they go, and, bring- 
ing it to the surface by the means already 
«lescribed and represented in the illustration, 
ghey secure their quarry. 

‘ow to another hot climate and to a different 
qgart of the globe —poor benighted, downtrodden 
~Africa, And here we have fishermen again en- 
caged in their work, but their ‘‘ fish” is fur- 

ed with fonr good substantial legs—they 
are hunting behemoth, the mighty river-horse 
of that continent. 

It is fortunate for man that this powerful 
monster, with its huge mouth and mighty teeth, 
weighing perhaps 8 1b. each, which cut grass as 
<leanly as the skilful mower with his scythe, 
«and sever the stem of a stout tree as though it 
thad been snipped through with powerful shears, 
és as harmless when left alone as it is terrible 
svhen infuriated. 

For it unfortunately becomes necessary to 
Crritate it at times. In the first place, the afore- 
said teeth are of the utmost value to philoso- 
vhical instrament makers and others, not for- 
getting the dentists, many a fair lady in more 
vivilised lands bearing about with her a substi- 
tute for her own natural grinder which at one 
site formed part of the molar or incisor of this 
-ciumsy pachyderm. 

Then, again, its thick hide can be put to a 


variety of uses, to say nothing of its flesh, which’ 


ts looked upon as a great dainty by the hungry 
aiegroes, 

Accordingly poor Hippo becomes the victim 
of all sorts of dodges for circumventing its 


downfall. On land, traps without number are 
laid for it, and even the water fails to furnish 
it with a safe asylum from its vigilant foes, 

For the Bakalai, the Makobas, the Mukololos, 
and no end of other tribes, furnishing them- 
selves with heavy harpoons attached to long 

, and sometimes buoyed with bladders, and 
taking to their fragile canoes, paddle out to 
where our friend is Hating, perhaps fast asleep 
and happily dreaming, with nothing but his 
nostrils and his eyes above the surface of the 
water. Then they plunge their weapons deeply 
into his huge carcass. 

Now begins an exciting chase, the wounded 
animal darting off and towing with most 
amazing rapidity the canoe which holds its 
elated foes. 

At Jength even its great strength gives out, 
and the hunters, pulling hand over hand upon 
the line, the canoe gradually approaches the 
panting quadruped. H 

-Then comes the moment of danger. The 
enraged beast, finding its strength failing, turns, 
and, rushing wildly at the canoe, sometimes 
endeavours to dash it to pieces with its great 
bony skull, and at others, seizing it in its jaws, 
crushes it to fragments as though it were an 
egg-shell. 

This, as may well be imagined, is a lively 
tins for ee saatets, They stick tothe canoe, 
and display the test cou: in keeping of 
the animal | by fangin their spears again ani 
again into its thick hide. 

Should matters become too desperate the 
hunters suddenly dive to the bottom and, seizing 
hold of anything that comes in their way, such 
as roots, stones, rocks, and so on, cling to 
them motionless, and the hippopotamus finds 
himself alone on the surface, no doubt marvel- 
ling in the name of all that is wonderful what 
has become of his tormentors, 

Fortunately for them, he has no idea of look- | 
ing anywhere for his enemies but on the syrface, 
and presently makes off, leaving the hunters to 
free themselves, half suffocated, from their un- 
leasant position, and resume the chase or re- 
inquish it as their valour or their discretion 
may direct them. 

The land of pigtails furnishes us with the next ! 
illustration. Naturally enough, in China, teem- 
ing to overflowing as it is with inhabitants, 
everything that can be eaten—and much that 
our readers would say could not be eaten—is 

into the service of man as food. So the 
rivers and lakes are well searched to compel 
them to render up their spoil for the benefit of 
the thrifty Mongols, 

And to this end the Chinese press into their 
service not only the fish that live in those 
waters by making use of them as decoys, but 
also other animals, including .the web-footed 
semi-amphibious cormorant. 

Mr. Fortune in his ‘‘ Wanderings in China” 
gives an interesting account of these fishing 
cormorants, which he frequently met with on 
the canals and lakes in the interior. He says 
that had he not seen with his own eyes their 
extraordinary docility, he would have had a 
difficulty in believing the stories common with 


tegard to them, 


He describes the cormorants’ masters ordering 
them into the water, when they immediately 
obeyed the command, scattering themselves over 
the canal, looking for fish. . 

Presently, quick as lightning, one would dive 
upon his finny Ps , which, once caught with the 
notched bill of the bird, could never by 
any Possibility escape. 

ising to the surface with the fish in its bill, 
directly the bird is seen by the Chinaman it is 
called back to the boat or raft, and, docile as a 
dog, it swims after its master, is pulled on board. 
and the prey taken from it, the bird getting the 
occasional reward of a small piece of eel for its 
labours. 

Sometimes a bird would get lazy or playful 
and would swim about without attending to 
its business, and then the Chinaman would 
strike the water with the long bamboo used for 
propelling his boat, without, however, hurtin; 
the bird, at the same time calling out in a loud 
tone. This invariably had the required effect, 
and the cormorant returned to its legitimate 
avocation. 

It is nece to place a small string of straw 
round the bird’s neck, for the cormorant is a 
very voracious creature, and the tempting prey 
would otherwise prove too much for the honesty 
of its appetite. 

To Vancouver's Island, the country of the 
Ahts, we must turn for our last illustration. 

Theirs is a eold country, and accordingly 
they depend to a great extent upon animal food. 
Unavoidably, therefore, they are expert hunters 
and fishermen. 

Salmon and other large fish are plentiful in 
the waters, and although the Aht does not 
despise the hook, having indeed invented 
several very ingenious forms thereof, his favourite 
weapon appears to be the spear, manufactured 
after various fashions. Sometimes it is only a 
barbed stick dropped into the water and jerked 
up and down sharply until fish are impaled 
uponits points. At others it is a weapon fifteen 
feet in length, with a double hesd_ made of the 
bone of the wapiti. This head is loose, and 
attached to it is a bladder, so that a heavy fish, 
when “ hooked,” is played autom.vtically by the 
bladder, until being exhausted it is secured by 
the wary fisherman. 

In capturing herrings the Aht uses a very 
singular instrument. It is shaped something 
like a bargeman’s oar, the flat blade being 
studded with sharp spikes, The fisherman 
plunges this weapon into the midst of the shoal, 
and drawing up @ quivering mass of the glitter- 
ing gregarians, shakes them off into his boat. 

requently the number of fish captured 
threaten to sink his little craft, but the Aht is 
prepared for this emergency. He has provided 
imself with a number of bladders, the spoils of 
animals that have fallen victims to his prowess 
asahunter. Attaching these to his canoe, he 
is enabled to load it until the water laps its 
gunwales, and, if the weather remains propi- 
tious, to navigate it safely to the shore. Even 
should a breeze spring up and the waves rise, he 
usually manages by the aid of his floata to avoid 
the disagreeable expedient of transferring his 
cargo again to its native element, TC. i. 
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ADVENTURES ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


ALE and still as death sat the two fugi- 
tives in the boat as the noise of that 
wild tumult and shouting, telling too truly 
of discovery, reached their ears. 
One advantage we had, and only one— 
& good start. 
With cheerful words I tricd, as schooner 
and settlement faded away in the darkness, 


to reassure my fair charges; but there was ' 


no concealing the peril of our position 
from my own mind. 

Our one chief hope was in the delay 
that must necossarily take place before any 
boats could start in pursuit. As to success- 
ful resistance, that of course was out of 
tie question against such overwhelming 


odds The first shouts no doubt arose, 


when the man whom I had knocked down 
was discovered, and the escape of Garth 
ascortained. It might be a long time be- 
fore the flight of the two lady-prisoners 
became known, still longer before the 
manocer of that flight was suspected. 

In fact, I was not quite without ho 
that, in the confusion of the moment, the 
boat might not be missed. 

That hope lasted but o short time. 
sudden curve in the creek brought us back 
very near, ina straight line, to our starting- 
point; and rising above the confused noise 
which still continued, though not so loudly 
as at first, we heard a voice hailing the 
schoonor to send a boat on shore. 

The loss of the boat, then, had been dis- 
covered, 
would follow. 

There was nothing for it but to 
away steadily. 


mouth of the creck before daylight. 
Whether, when day dawned, our cyes 
would be gladdened with the sight of the 
Wave's boats pulling in to our rescue, 
whothor even the state of the surf would 
Fender communication possible, who could 
tell 

An hour passed away; the creek had 
spread out on one side into a vast swamp; 
navigation grew difficult, and precious 
minutes had been lost as the boat brushed 
against treacherous snags or grounded on 
patches of mud unseen in the gloom. 
arms, too, were growing tired with pulling 
8 pair of oars soull-fashion. 

The young girl’s eyes wore quick. 

“I can steer, if Mr. Garth is able to 
take one of the oars. You needn’t be 
afraid,” she continued, seeing that I hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ I know these sort of creeks well, 


Aj 


Soon, very soon now, pursuit | 
all | 


I calculated thut, unless‘ 
stopped in our flight, we should reach the | 


My | 


By 8. Waitcutrca Sapier, E.N., 
Author of “ The Mutiny of the Good Intent,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE ONE-GUN BATTEEY. 
' ‘We listened, and there fell on our ears 
the sound of many oars. 

The pursuit had begun! 

Settling down again to our work after 
that moment’s pause, Garth and I rowed 
vigorously—frantically. But what availed 
the strength of our poor arms in that small 
boat against the eight or ten-oared cutter 
which, manned by stalwart sailors, was 
, following in our wake ? 

i Every minute the sound of those dread- 
. ful oars beat on our ears with greater dis- 
; tinctness as the distance between the boats 
lessened. Then, borne on the chill morn- 
ing air, another sound floated by. It was 
_ the beating of the surf. 

I knew then that our last chance had 
failed. We were close to the mouth of the 
i ereek, and the pursuers would bel upon us 
! long before there would be a hope of seeing 
:in the blessed daylight the boats of the 


Wave coming to our relief. 


her hand, was gazing out steadfastly 
ahead as if thinking of nothing but her 
duty; but on her face was the look of 
despair. Her mother, her head bowed 
down on her hands, was weeping in 
speechless anguish. 

Turning away from the sight, for I had 
no comfort to give, my eyes wandered to 
; the shore. At once I recognised the part 


| of the bank that we were passing. 
I think the two passengers must have 
‘ deemed me suddenly gone mad. Exclaim- 
ing to Garth, ‘‘The Cave!” I took the 
tiller from Miss Maxwell’s hand, and, tura- 
ing the boat with her head upstream, 
‘ allowed her to drift quietly and gently on 
shore. 
We had hit the mark exactly, bringing 


branches that concealed the mouth of the 
cave. 

“What is it you intend doing, Mr. 
! Talbot ?” asked Mrs. Maxwell as I hastily 
' handed her out of the boat. 

‘*Placing you where you will be in per- 
fect safety.” 

I said no more; the sound of the 
approaching oars was growing terribly 

lose. 

In a few minutes mother and daughter 
| were safely ensconced in the cave, while I, 
peering through the narrow entrance, 
waited for the coming boat. 

It came ; a large eight-oared cutter, full 


' I looked at the two fugitives—pulling 
@ | stroke oar, I was close enough to touch 
;them. Margaret, with the tiller still in‘ 


| her to the bank just under the overhanging | 


The bushes which served us so well in the 
‘gloom of night would be useless as a 
hiding-place for our boat in the broad 
‘glare of sunshine; and the boat once: 

found, how long would the entrance of the: 

cave remain undiscovered ? 

“Why not send her adrift altogether ?”” 
said Garth, as, standing outside the cave, 
we tried to puzzle out a Pen. 

“That wouldn’t do. You see, when the 
boat floated down empty they would know 

‘ that we must have landed somewhere, and 
consequently they would search the banks. 
on both sides of the creek.” 

“If only we could put thém off the 
scent, so that fhe fellows should search the 
wrong side—” 

“Yes, that’s the very thing!” I inter- 
rupted ; ‘‘ and I know how to do it. Here, 
Garth, tell the ladies not to stir frem the 
cave, and then come and take my clothes.” 

The youngster was puzzled, but he 
obeyed orders. On coming back he found 
me half stripped. 

“I am going to pull the boat to the 
: other side and leave her there. That is 
i the only chance that I can see.” 

“But how will you get back yourself ?” 

, By swimming, to be sure.” 

| Garth did not like the idea; neither, in 
| truth, did I. It was simply a case of duty ; 
| Mrs, Maxwell and her daughter must 

\ saved if possible. So, cutting short all 
| remonstrances, I stepped into the boat and 

i; rowed off. The creek was not broad at 

this part, and a few strokes brought me to 

the other side. Before pulling on shore, 

i however, I went several yards higher up 
, in order that the pirates should not dis- 
| embark exactly opposite our hiding-place. 

Then, running the boat’s bows securely 
,on the bauk, I left her and began my 

swim. 

I have bathed in all sorts of waters in all 
, quarters of the globe. Rashly adventuring 
‘on the rushing tide of the golden Tagus, 

I have been carried along, resistless, on its 
. current, half stung to death by countless 

swarms of jelly-fish. In the mouths of 
: African rivers have I swum, undeterred by 

the sight of the ferocious sharks waiting 
| Just outside the bar for whatever prey the 
swift-running stream might bring down; 
. but never did I feel such shuddering horror 
as when that night I crossed the dark 
i waters of the foul creek on the Spanish 
; Main. Well I knew what creatures lurked 
‘in its muddy depths. At each stroke I 
: feared the jaws of some monster alligator 


and have been often enough up the river | of men, as far as I could make out in the ' would be closing upon me. 


at Belize, which is very like this—only 
larger and uglier, perhaps.” 

“IT wont hesitate any longer, Miss 
Maxwell ; it will be an immense relief.” 

So Garth pelinquished the tiller into her 
hands; and I, nothing loth, handed over 
one of the oars. 

It was no unbecoming boast our fair cox- 
swain had made; she steered capitally, 
keeping well out in midstream in the | 
strength of the current. Why then did: 


she suddenly start, and uttering afaint cry, | another had to be encountered. When; 


drop for a moment the tiller ? 


gloom. I held my breath with suspense, 
! for at an order from the stcersman the men 
ceased rowing. But whatever curious eyes 
were bent upon our place of refuge, the 
overhanging bushes, which screened at 
once the mouth of the cave and our boat, 
did their duty well; and after a short | 


In all previous dangers presence of mind 
‘had never left me; but now, when the 
| perilous swim was over, and Garth had 
j assisted me in dressing, I knew that during 
that crossing I really had lost it, and felt 
rather ashamed in consequence. 

It is to be hoped that any readers of this 


pause the cutter swept on unsuspiciously ; story whose fate it will be to swim across 

in her course towards the sea. an alligator-haunted river in the dark will 
I breathed again; a great danger had , behave better ! 

been escaped. And yet I well knew | Well, there was no time to indulge in 

any feelings. The darkness that had 

daylight came, and the pirates, finding no | covered me during the crossing was the 

signs of the fugitives at the mouth of the : darkness ‘‘just before the dawn,” and I 


_ “Hark!” she said, holding up her 


creck, returned, how would it be then ?| was still in the cave telling my adventures. 
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when the sun arose in all its tropical glory. 
Very soon now should we see what course 
the men in the cutter would pursue. 

As I had anticipated, on finding no signs 
of the fugitives at the mouth of the creek 
the boat returned. From my lurking- 
place at the opening to the cave I could 
watch the men as they rowed back slowly 
against the current. 


One thing I did not like: three or four | landing. 


of the crew had been landed on each side, 
and these men kept abreast of the cutter, 
carefully examining every tree and bush 
they came near. Garth had managed to 
discover our cave, why should not these 
explorers find it also ? 

Perilously near they came—so close that 
I dared not remain any longer at tho ; 
opening for fear of being seen. Thus in 
the darkness we waited—waited for some | 
sound that should tell of safety or of | 
coming destruction. 

And the sound we heard was a shout of 
joy and surprise. 

‘What dees that mean?” said Margaret, 
startled by the cry. 


“It means,” I answered, venturing again | the nest of pirates—pluce his passengers in 


to take up my old position at the entrance, . 
“that you are saved! They have just 
caught sight of the boat!” | 

No time was lost by the crew of the! 
cutter. In a few minutes the men on our; 
side of the creek, whose gradual approach | 
to the place of refuge had filled me with | 
apprehension, had been ferried across, and 
the whole body of our pursuers were | 
gathered round the abandoned boat, hold- | 
nga sort of council of war. 

hen, taking the boat in tow, the cutter 

proceeded slowly up the creek so as not to! 
get too far ahead of the searching parties 
that spread themselves over the country on | 
that side. ! 

It was not long before the boat got out | 
of sight in the winding course of the creek; 
but as to the men on the opposite shore, it 
seemed as if they would never disappear. 
Whenever, thinking they had at last cleared | 
off, I was about to give the good news to | 
the fugitives, who were pining for air and | 
light, so sure was I to see a head popping 
up from among the underwood in the dis- | 
tance, 

Two or three hours went by before I! 
thought it safe for Margaret and her | 
mother to venture outside the cave. And 
oh! their relief and gratitude at once more 
seeing the light of day and breathing the 
sweet air ! 


| hand for the pirates’ cutter. Nothing was 


| hurried off to the mouth of the creek, 
| where I could get a full view out to 
| sea. 

| Blissful sight! the Wave had just an- 
chored, and two boats, her largest ones, 
‘ fully manned, had already left the ship and 
| were pulling towards the shore. As to the 
| surf, it had gone down so considerably that 
‘it no longer offered any real obstacle to 


| Soon the keel of the smaller boat of the 
| two grated on the sand. Captain Weldon 
! jum out, grasping my hand. 
|" “Thank God, you are safe ! 

| is Garth ?” 

Safe too, sir. Here he comes, and the 
passengers of the Providence with him. 

Seeing the boats come on shore, they 
had not waited for me to return. 

We met them half way; and the warm 
welcome the rescued ladies received from 
the commander of the Wave needs no 
| telling on my part. As to their own 
| words of thanks, they had to be left half 
| unsaid, so quickly did Captain Weldon— 


; who resolved to lose no time in attacking 


But where 


6 boat. 

““Mr. Garth, you will go on board with 
the ladies, and send the cutter back im- 
mediately.” 

“* Bring her back, sir?” 

‘“‘No. You will remain on board.” 

A very beseeching eye was turned upon 
me. But he really was not fit ror fighting 
work, and I gave the poor youngster no; 
encouragement. 

There was plenty of time while waiting 
for the boat’s return fer the captain to re- 
ceive my report, and settle some plan of 
operations. My awn idea was that the 
attack should not be made until night— 
in fact, that we should surprise the pirates | 
while engaged in their usual drinkin 
bout; when with the knowledge I ha 
gained of the place I felt sure we might | 
make prisoners of the whole batch without 
serious loss to ourselves. 

Captain Weldon, however, preferred 
doing things in the true British bull-dog 
fashion—in front and during daylight; so 
when the second boat had rejoined we 
began pulling up the creek without further 
delay. 

Slowly we made our way against the 
current, keeping a look-out on the left 


to be seen of her; it seemed plain that she 
had returned to the schooner. Equally 


Ieaving them in charge of Garth, I 


SLINGS AND CATAPULTS, 


Joezes has given us a very good notion of 
*)  bolists and cotepailts and the siege artillery 
dnring the reign of Vespasian, and in the ac- 
companying picture of one of the attacks on 
Jerusalem we see the besiegers in full work with 
another of their important weapons, the batter- 
Ingram, This battering-ram was a huge beam 
with a metal head swung slowly backwards | 
and forwards against the wall. So heavy was 
it that providing the ram was no larger than 
the ball the effect of each blow was as nearly as 
Possible that of a thirty-six-pound shot fired 
Point-blank. To Protect the wall the besieged, 
’s shown, droppe down what we should call 
fenders of brushwood or cordage, and to bring 
Up the rams the besiegers had to build towers 
{© a8 to keep the ramparts as clear of the enemy 


clear was it that in some way or other our 


OLD A 
IL 


.as possible. These towers were covered with 
hides to prevent their being set fire to, and 
were built in many stages, each stage having its 
oecupants. The towers were often on wheels, 
and the wheels were inside so as to be protected 
from damage. 

This system of attacking by towers lived 
on for ages. In our Parliamentary wars an 
attack was planned on Canon Froom, in 
Herefordshire, and a tower was built by the 
Royalists for the purpose, to fall, as it happened, 
into the enemy's hands before it could be used. 
At the siege of Corfe Castle, too, in the Isle of 
Purbeck, abont the same time, beth a ‘‘ boar” 
and a “sow” were used, boar and sow being 
varieties of these besieging towers. Who does 
not remember the 


1 
1 


approach had been observed, for when 
sbout half the distance bad been got over 
@ gun was fired, startling the echoes far 
and near, 

“They are well on the alert ; that must 
be to collect stragglers,” said the captain. 

And yet with at this, it was as much as 
I could do when—nearing the bend of the 
creek en rounding which we should be ex- 
posed to the full force of the schooner’s 
fire, aided by the one-gun battery—I 
begged to be allowed to land and carry 
out a little plan of my own, to obtain his 
consent. 

At length he said yes; and telling ono 
of the crew whom I kmew to be a good 
shot to follow me, I jumped on shore. 

I feared no discovery ; the pirates would 
be too much engaged in the defence. In 
fact I had not left the boat # minute before 
the firing on both sides began. Runnin, 
as fast as I could through the wood, an 
leaving the two well-known huts on the 
left hand, in a short time I had gained the 
rear of the little battery. 

As I had hoped, in that direction it was 
perfectly open and undefended. To reach 
the summit of the small mound was the 
work of aminute. Bending over the gun 
in the act of firing I saw a tall figure—the 
very man whom I had encountered the 
preceding night in the enclosure. But ere 
the smoking portfire could touch the vent, 
I fired. 

“A capital shot that, sir,” exclaimed 
the sailor at my heels, as the man fell. 
“Let me have a shy now.” 

Shifting the level of the gun, he sent a 
shot plump into the schooner. A secord 
followed. 

Itwas enough. Panic-stricken at being 
taken thus in the rear, the pirates, rushing 
to their boats, landed, flying for refuge in 
the deepest recesses of the bush. 


|. A glorious bonfire did that palisaded 


enclosure make; and warm were the con- 
gratulations of the commodore at Jamaica 
when, a fortnight later, the Wave sailed 
into Port Royal harbour with her beautiful 
prize in tow. 

There is only one thing more to say. 
At the close of the sixth chapter I 
mentioned that I could not praise Margaret 
Maxwell, for a reason that might be given 
before the end of the story. 

Well, this is the reason. The initials on 
her handkerchiefs are no longer ‘‘M. M.” 

And a man must not praise his own 
wife! 

(THE END.) 


ND NEW. 


‘* Montagow, Montagow, 
I will farrow your big sow,” 


of Black Agnes of Dunbar ? 

At one time an improvement in the battering- 
ram was in vogue in the shape of a huge gimlet 
which was thrust into the mortar-lines and then 
driven round. It was not, however, a very 

it success, and the ram pure and simple had 
another life—a long one, as it happened, final, 
terminating with old St. Paul’s, whose ruined 
walls Sir Christopher Wren bronght to the 
ground with the last of the battering-rams, 

The. battering-ram is extinct, but the cata- 
pult lives on in the cricket-field as a swift 
automatic bowler, and in the fields and a few— 
the fewer the/better—playgrounds as a danger- 
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ous toy. It is generally made of two strips of 
indiarubber tied to a forked stick and united by 
a patch of cloth or cotton to hold the stone or 
pea ; but there is another form available where 
vulcanised indiarubber exists not, but where a 
catapult can only hope to be of practical use— 
viz., on that desert island on which the Crusoes 
of the future will find it so hard to be wrecked. 
Take two fairly flexible sticks of about your own 
height, lash them together at one end by a 
crossbar six inches wide, lash them together 
similarly in the middle, to the free ends attach 
a yard of string with the holder in the centre, 
rest your catapult on the ground, hold it firm 
by e centre bar with the left hand, and, 
5) acing the stone in the holder, shoot with the 
right. 

With this, the very latest of the catapults, 
our present notes must end. 
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SIGURD THE HERO. 
CHATTER Ill.—THE ROBBERS, 


lok two days Sigurd trudged safely on- ‘ead in three more Ulf would either be saved | ried panic among those cruel hordes, while 
rs throngh that dense forest, with | or slain. “Sigurd, aa he thought of it, it comforted the heart of Sigurd, 


“The soldier's weapon broke, and he fell backwards.” - 


Thor, the dog, beside him. The way was | strode sternly forward and shut his earsto| For two days, without sleep, without 
hard and painful, and the hero’s limbs, now | all the backward voices. rest, without proper food, the hero walked. 
his only support, crashed wearily through | And, with Thor at his side, all danger | on, till, on the fifth morning after quitting 
the thickets. But, faint and weary though | from the wolves seemed atanend. As the | his castle, the light broke in among the 
he was, his bold heart and the thought of | two pressed on many a distant howl fell on | trees, the woodman’s cheerful axe re- 
his bsother carried him through. their ears, many a gaunt form stole out! sounded through the glades, the angry 

Four days had come and gone since he | from among the trees to gaze at them, and | howling sounded far behind, and Sigurd 
quitted the Tower of the North-West Wind, | then steal batk. Thor’s honest bark car- | knew he,was on the other side of the forest. 
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In one day he would reach Jockjen, and 
scarce two hours’ march beyond Jockjen 
lay Niflheim. 

Thor seemed to guess his master’s mind, 
and with a hopeful bark bounded forward, 
But Sigurd regarded his companion sadly 
and doubtfully. He called him to him, 
caressed him lovingly, and said, 

** Good Thor, thou hast been like a mes- 
senger from God to bring me through this 
wood. Alas! that we must part.” 

Thor stopped short as he heard these last 
‘words, and moaned piteously. 

“Yes, good Thor,” said the hero, sadly, 
“for I cannot live another, day without 
sending a message to my lady that I am 
safe, thanks to her and thee.” 

The dog, who scemed to understand it 
all, looked up in his master’s face beseech- 
ingly, as if to persuade him aguinst his 
resolve. 

‘The danger now is past,” said Sigurd. 
**No wolves haunt the forest betwixt here 
and Jockjen, and in the town thy presence 
may discover me. So haste back, good 
Thor, to my lady with this my message.” 

So saying he took from the ground a 
smooth strip of bark, on which, with the 

oint of his sword, he wrote something. 
Phen, turning to Thor, ‘‘ Carry this,” he 
said, ‘‘ to her.” 

And as Thor turned and hastened off on 
his errand, Sigurd looked after him and 
sighed, and wished he too were going that 


way. 

But time forbade that he should linger 
long thus, and once more he turned his face 
resolutely towards Jockjen and went on 
alone. 

Although the forest stretched some 
leagues farther, the trees were no longer 
dense or the path difficult. In parts large 
clearings had been made, and felled timber 
here and there betokened the busy hand of 
the woodman. Sigurd met more than one 
of these, who accosted him. He would not, 
however, tarry with any of them, but 
pressed eagerly forward, so that they would 
turn and look after this noble knight 
and wonder who he was, and whither he 
hasted. 

One of these simple folk with whom he 
waited few minutes to partake of a hasty 
meal said, at parting, 

“Beware, my lord, of the robbers who 
haunt the skirts of the forest. They come 
suddenly upon the unwary traveller, and 
have no pity.” 

Sigurd smiled. 

“*T have passed the four-footed wolves,” 
he said; ‘I fear not the two-footed.” 

“Nay, but,” said the peasant, “they are 
not to be despised. Ever since Sigurd was 
banished many of his soldiers have de- 
serted the king, and now live the robber’s 
life in these woods. Stay here, my lord, till 
a band of us will be going to Jockjen to- 
gether.” 

But Sigurd smiled scornfully, and thank- 
ing the man, started forward, fearing 
nothing save arriving too late at Niflheim. 

Yet the woodman’s warning was not lost 
upon him, for he walked with his drawn 
sword in his hand, keeping both his eyes 

. and ears open as he went. 

. All that day he pressed onward, and 
towards evening came to a lonely part of 
the wood, where the trees for a short space 
all round closed_thickly overhead and shut 
out the light. He had passed through this 
spot, and was once more emerging into the 
open, when three men suddenly sprang out 
of the thicket and faced him. 

Two of them were in the garb of common 


peasants, and carried, tha one a club, the | 


other a knife. Sigurd guessed them at 
once to be two of the robbers of whom the 
woodman had warned him. Their com- 
panion was a powerful man in the dress of 
a soldier, and carried a sword. In him, 
though he knew not the man, Sigurd re- 
cognised a soldier of the army of the king, 
who, as he might guess, had deserted his 
lawful calling for the life of a bandit. 

The party was plainly pupeepered. to 
meet a knight fully armed. They had ex- 
pected rather to find some defenceless mer- 
chant, or even woodman, whom they might 
easily overcome and as easily rob. 

They fcll back an instant before the 
noble form of Sigurd, but the next, true to 
their calling, rushed upon him, shouting to 
him to surrender and yield up whatever of 
value he might possess on his person. 

Sigurd wasted not a word in replying to 
this insolent challenge, but defended him- 
self against the sudden assault. At the 
first onsJaught the two bandits were fore- 
most, who thought to bear him down by 
sheer weight. But Sigurd, stepping back 
& pace, caught the knife of the one on his 
shield, while with his own sword he ran his 
comrade through the body. So quickly 
was it done, that the soldier, advancing 
wildly to the attack, stumbled and fell 
over the body of the prostrate man; and 
before he could rise again to his feet, a 
second thrust from Sigurd’s sword had 
laid low the other bandit beside his com- 
rade. 

The soldier, therefore, war the only ad- 
versary that remained, and of him Sigurd 
thought to make short work ; but in this 
he judged wrongly, for this robber proved 
to be a man of extraordi strength and 
agility, while Sigurd himself was faint and 
jaded with his long and painful march. 

For an hour that afternoon the woods 
resounded with the clash of swords. The 
two men spoke not a word, but fought 
with teeth set and lips closed. Once and 
again, by common consent, they halted, 


leaning on their swords for breath, but as 
often closed again more furiously than ever. 

It surprised Sigurd to find an adversary 
so resolute and dextrous, At another time 
it might have pleased him, for he loved 
courage even in an adversary; but now, 
when every hour lost meant peril to Ulf, 
his bosom swelled with wrath and disap- 

ointment. By force of superior weight 

e drove his adversary back inch by inch, 
till at the end of an hour the twe stood 
some yards distant from the spot where the 
fight began. 

Yet, though falling back, the soldier 
kept a bold guard, and while not inflictin 
any wound on his enemy, was able to war 
off all blows aimed at himself. 

At length, when for s moment Sigurd 
seemed to flag in the combat, the man 
gathered himself together for one mighty 
stroke at the hero’s head. It fell like a 
thunderbolt, but Sigurd saw it in time and 
caught it on his uplifted sword, and with 
such force that the soldier’s weapon broke 
in two, and he himself, overbalanced by 
the shock, fell backwards te the ground. 

Then Sigurd, with a glance of triumph, 
planted his foot on the body of his pros- 
trate foe, and prepared to avenge the delay 
of that hour’s combat. 

The man neither struggled nor called for 
mercy, but looked boldly up in his victor’s 
face and awaited death with a smile. 

The sword of Sigurd did not descend. 
Some passing memory, perchance, or some 
soft voice breathing mercy, held it back. 
He drew back his foot, and sheathing his 
weapon, said, 


“* Keep thy life, and return and serve the 
king thy master.” 

The man lay for a moment as one be 
wildered, then springing to his feet, ani 
casting from him his broken sword, bh: 
knelt and cried, 

“Oh, merciful knight, to thee I owe my 
life, and it is thee I will serve to the 
world’s end!” 

“Peace!” said Sigurd, sternly; “this 
is no time for parley. I must be in Jockja 
this night. Follow me if thou wilt thus far.” 

And with that he to stride onse 
more forward with rapid steps, followed 
closely by his late adversary. 

Sigurd uttered not a word, but walked 
with sword drawn as before, fearing n0- 
thing save to arrive too late at Niflheim. 

Once, as they neared Jockjen, two othe 
robbers rushed out from the woods as if 1 
attack him, but when they perceived the 
stalwart champion who followed hasta 
forward and place himself beside the m- 
veller, they refrained, and departed su- 
denly the way they came. 

And now they were come at last t) 
Jockjen. But when Sigurd made as thoust 
he would enter the town, his follower 
hastened to overtake him, and said, 

“My knight, avoid this town, for Ti 
the king, is here, and has commanded th 
no stranger enter it.” 

“Ts Ul€ here?” inquired Sigurd. “Th 
told me he was at Nitlheim.” 

The man looked strangely at him. 

“My lord,” said he, ‘‘ you know wis: 
only a few know. Ulf is to be at Nifheim” 

‘When ?” demanded Sigurd. 

“ This night,” said the man. 

Sigurd answered nothing, but walked 0 
quickly. The man, sceing that he was 4t- 
termined to enter the town, followed cat- 
tiously and at a distance, waiting to # 
what might happen. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME CURIOUS CATS. 
By Dn. STRADLING, C.M.Z.8. 


than myself, and will be many times 2g 
1 hope, for no animal deserves them nr 
But there are two cats in the Zoolom 
Gardens to which I should like to draw yt 
attention, since exceptional circumstances te 
der them worthy of notice. And I do sot 
the word at the head of this paper asa gexts 
term, under which to describe a lion, tz. 
panther, or other member of the feline tr 
such as one is accustomed to associate with © 
mention of a menagerie, but in the sen } 
which it is applied to common English cas 
One of the two to which I allude is ac 
cat, undoubtedly, andthe other is cert: 
English one; but I suppose neither ca 
claim to both adjectives, for the common 
though an ordinary tortoiseshell of precis: 
same variety as Kitty who may be pura, « 
your hearth at this moment, and hardly to & 
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distinguished from her, can scarcely be called 
English when it was born in distant Paraguay, 
while the truly English specimen is so far from 
being common that it is, in all probability, the 
last of its race. 

To begin with the latter. You will observe a 
structure, fronted with glass and wire and built 
in the shape of a half-moon, near the tunnel at 
the Zoo, over which is painted the Inscription) 
‘* Winter Aviary.” It does not contain birds, 
however, though originally designed for those 
which require shelter only in the cold weather, 
but is devoted chiefly to such things as civets, 
paradoxures, and other highly perfumed crea- 
tures whose presence in the house for small 
animals close by might not be altogether agree- 
able for visitors. But in one of the compart- 
ments you will find what, at first sight, you 
might take to be a tabby cat, remarkable for 
nothing beyond its size, which is rather above 
the average, and your surprise will be in no 
wise diminished when you see that it is labelled 
“« British Cat.” You would as soon expect to 
find a British pig or a barndoor fowl honoured 
with a cago there! Nevertheless, this cat is 
one of the rarest and most interesting animals 
in the collection. 

The native wild cat of these islands, or British 
tiger as it has been called not inaptly, was as 
fierce and, for its size, as destructive an animal 
as can be found on the face of the earth. The 
same species still exists in some parts of the 
continent, especially in those districts which 
have thickly-wooded mountains, but hore it is 
now practically extinct—fortunately, for the 
damage it is capable of effecting is almost in- 
credible. It is one of the very few creatures 
that seem to have a propensity to kill for the 
mere sake of killing; or aot only has it been 
known to devastate poultry-yards, but to destroy 
whole flocks of sheep, while man himself was 
not safe from being attacked. So uncontrol- 
lably savage and untameable are they that 
nearly all those which have been trapped alive 
have.beaten themselves to death in continement, 
and that this one should tolerate the presence 
of spectators with equinimity is a wonderfal 
thinginitself. But it will permit no liberties— 
no handling, or stroking, or anything of that 
sort, as a lion or tiger will after a time. 
Woe be to any one, even its keoper who feeds 
it daily, who would be rash enough to attempt 
, it! How strange it is that the ancestors of the 
most gentle, docile brutes in creation, our fire- 
side companions, should be more ferocious than 
the denizens of African and Asiatic wilds, whose 
very naines are used by us to express all that is 
significant of fury and terror. 

The wild cat Vas gradually retreated north- 
wards for many years, and for a long time past 
has been discovered only in the north of Scot- 
land ; but at no very distant date it was com- 
paratively common there. The work of exter- 
mination has been carried on vigorously of Inte, 
and its numbers have diminished rapidly. 
Last year the Rev. A. P. Morres published an 
account of one canght ina trap in Sutherland- 
shire, and described the difficulty and danger 
incurred in killing it even when so secured ; 
and he added some statistics which he obtained 
from gamekeepers in that part of the country. 
One told him that thirty years ago he himself 
trapped sixteen in a fortnight, and another that 
fifteen years since he had killed eighteen during 
one winter ; whereas in the winter of 1878-79 
but two were taken. Iam told that only two 
' Jhave been seen since then, so that it is very 

unlikely we shall ever get another genuine 
+ British ent at the Gardens—if, indeed, there is 
another in existence ; for it must be remembered 
that many (perhaps most) of the so-called wild 
‘ eats that have been shot are only domestic ones 
which have taken to the woods and live by 
preying on birds and rabbits. These become 
after a while almost as savage as the other, and 
are even more mischievous as robbers, because, 
» no doubt, they have less fear in venturing near 
human habitations, Farmhouse cats which are 
allowed to pick up a living for themselves about 
barns and granaries and are never petted, often 
) run off and set up on their own account as wild 
1 beasts; their descendants lead a similar life, 


and it is almost impossible to tame them, even 
when captured as kittens, After two or three 
generations they grow more and more like the 
original wild cat, but a naturalist could always 
distinguish between the two specics. 

Of a very different disposition is our tortoise- 
shell friend from Paraguay, who will be found 
in the first cage of the second tier on the right- 
hand side of the adjoining building ; though if 
the influence of fts associates were to be taken 
into account, it would have every excuse for 
being the wildest cat in the world. More than 
five years ago it was brought home from South 
America in a box along with a very rare animal, 
a kind of leopard, called a yagnarundi. They 
did not belong to me, but I happened to be 
their fellow-passenger on board the steamer 
from Buenos Ayres to Southampton. Both 
were kittens, and they agreed remarkably well 
on the whole, although the yaguarundi was a 
spiteful little chap and would Jet nobody touch 
him. He was, of course, much tho stronger, 
and would use poor pussy rather roughly some- 
times in their play ; but it was amusing to see 
how sho asserted herself at meal-times, and how 
he seemed obliged to acknowledge her moral 
superiority as he humbly a proached the dish. 
On arrival at the Zoological Gardens they were 
still kept together in the den where you find 
her—now a full-grown cat ; but the other did 
not live long, and since his death she has had 
several companions in succession, a lynx, @ 
serval, a caracal, and at present an eyrn, all of 
the feline race. With each she has lived com- 
fortably enough, and none of them have at- 
tempted to injuro her, however ill-disposed they 
might be towards man; and she still carries 
matters with a high hand at feeding-time. She 
is not a handsome or shapely cat by any means. 
1 do not know how it ia, but the domestic variety 
never appear to do well in the tropics ; they get 
thin and sunken at the sides, long on the legs 
and generally scraggy. Their fur also becomes 
poor and scanty ; this perheps is owing to the 
warmth of the climate, which renders a thicker 
protection for the body unnecessary. So, in 
the opposite case, a tropical animal bronght into 
a.cold country always acquires a denser coat of 
fur. Possibly, too, the numerous insects which 
they find to eat in these hot places may be 
unwholesome for them ; but it is singular that, 
as they deteriorate from our standard of what a 
cat should be, they become more like the cat- 
tribe animals belonging to those regions. If 
you look attentively at a tiger, leopard, cheetah, 
jaguar, or any other member of the feline class, 
you will perceive in its long head, lank body, 
high legs and comparatively bony tail, no 
matter fow beantiful its colour or graceful its 
movements may be, a much closer resemblance 
to a half-starved prowler on the tiles than to 
the rounded, furry creature you adopt as a 

et. 
B To any ene who is brought into contact with 
many different animals, wild, tamed, or even 
domesticated, the ordinary cat is simply a 
miracle of neatness and amiability. Scrupu- 
lously clean in her person, gentle and careful in 
her actions, and destitute of all offence, she is 
far better adapted for true domestic companion- 
ship with human beings than the best-kept and 
best-natured dog, though she is greatly inferior 
in intelligence. And it would be difficult to 
name any other creature which would present 
any probability of being made so eminently 
fitted for house life, even in the course of scores 
of generations. Her docility and many engaging 
traits of character are the more marvellous when 
we remember her antecedents. A cat is the 
most sociable animal under the sun, and, though 
rarely demonstrative in her affection and ex- 
tremely conservative in her habits, will learn to 
live amicably with any one or anything. 
Whoever invented that phrase about “‘ cat-: ni. 
dog life” had certainly failed to study puss very 
observantly, Has the reader ever known a cat 
and dog in the same household who did not 
agree, after the first day or two? In like 
manner, she may soon be taught to tolerate, if 
not to love, fowls, parrots, canaries, and even 
white rats and mice. I have known a cat who 
was always supposed to have the worst designs 
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on a canary, which she would watch for hours. 
together ; but on two occasions when it acci- 
dentally got out of its cage and was certainly in 
her power, she never molested it. Of course, a. 
cat must be trained before it can be depended 
upon thus to subdue its native instincts ; 
thongh I think that a well-fed one will very 
seldom trouble itself to catch anything. At 
any tate, I have scen them on board ship sur- 
rounded by parrots and love-birds without 
making an attempt to seize them, and even 
feeding out of the same dish with them quite 
Promiscuously. Here I had « grand old black 

ersian who, more than once, found his way 
into a warm box containing a couple of boa-con- 
strictors, curling himself up on the top of them, 
as they lay on the heated floor, without cere- 
mony, while they apparently hailed him asa new 
and desirable kind of blanket. He liked to sit 
and contemplate a cageful of white and picbald 
rats, too, and would follow their movements 
with his paw as they ran up and down the 
wires, but he never touched them when they 
were let out. 

By the way, cats do not kill half or quarter 
as many rats and mice as they get credit for, 
but they frighten them away. The little vermin 
have sharp noses, and are quick to detect the 
presence of their enemy. Put a cat into a 
vessel which is overrun with rats, You may 
have her constantly under your eye, and be 
positive that ehe has caught none, yet the rats. 
seem to diminish immediately, if they do not 
altogether disappea, They do not jump over- 
board certainly, but they retire below into re- 
mote and inaccessible nooks and corncrs in the 
hold, where, if other provisions fail, they not 
unfrequently eat each other. That there may 
be an exception to this rule was proved by a 
horrible incident which occurred on board a 
steamer in which I was making a voyage. A 
splendid cat, who was quite an ancient mariner 
in his sea-going career, a noted rat-catcher, was 
one night shut up in a large store-room—or 
series of store-rooms, rather—whero the rats 
swarmed and mede great havoc with the pro- 
visions. Next morning nothing was found but his 
gnawed bones and some scraps of fur. That same 
cat had well-nigh killed himself on one occasion 
by jumping down from a height of nearly forty 
feet in pursuit of arat. Onsanother, he narrowly 
escaped drowning, being actually in the water 
for several hours, clinging to the wooden pile of 
a jetty, before he was discovered and rescued. 
The wonder was that he had not been swept 
away by the rapid current, or swallowed by the 
alligators which abounded there. Cats are not. 
partial to water, as a rule, but there are well- 
authenticated instances of their venturing into. 
shallow streams to catch fish. I have seen a 
cat, which had tumbled off the bows of a vessel 
while at play, swim nearly a hundred yards, 
craw] out exhausted, and be frisking aboat again 
a few hours afterwards. This, however, was in 
the heat of the tropics, and the cat was accus- 
tomed to ‘‘roughing it.” Tigers often swim 
across rivers, and are said even to cross from 
island to island of certain archipelagos. 

Cats and monkeys are frequently kept to- 

ther. But tho proprietor of a ‘“ Happy 

‘amily,” where twenty different kinds of birds 
and animals were assembled in the same cage, 
told me that while the cat was the most easily 
trained not to interfere with the others, the 
monkey gave him most trouble of all. He 
said he never dared turn his back on the cage 
without shutting off Jacko from the rest by 
means of a slide, or he would certainly have 
committed some mischief. 

To what age do cats live? I once had tem- 
porary charge of one who was cighteen years old 
when he died the other day. He used to follow 
his master around the Green Park like a dog, 
and had an extraordinary liking for potatovs, 

referring even the raw peclings to meat. 
Whether that had anything to do with his 
attaining such a great age I cannot say, but. 
I thought it sufficiently remarkable to publish, 
and received a number of replies concerning 
cats which had been still older, some of them 
reaching the patriarchal term of twenty-two 
years. 
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. THE CA 


HE most con 
venient size 


for you to 
make will be 
that of a 
canoe now 


in my posses- 
sion, 17ft. long, 27in. wide, and lft. deep. She 
is built as follows. 

Two strong pieces of tough wood, forming to- 
gether something the shape of a snowshoe, thus, 


and lashed strongly together at the ends, form 
the gunwale, 


The ribs are of thin stuff about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and two to three inches wide, running 
from gunwale to gunwale in one piece, the enda 
elightly pointed fius, 


to fit into notches cut in the under side of the | 
gunwale. Between these ribs and the outer skin 
ety Rlacod some kind of thin bark pitched over, | 
and the outer skin is composed of Fireb bark. 

At each end, at the dotted line a A (see cut), 
there is a strong apron-piece, but the bows are 
simply sewn together, as are the other joints in 
the boat, which is Med be ht and handy. Now! 
the thing is for you who have no birch bark to 
build a canoe on the same principle, easily and at 
Aittle cost, and we will consider how this is to 
be done. 

In an American paper there appeared recently 
san article on ‘‘ A Paper Boat,” built on the lines 


NADIAN OR BIRCH-BARK 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By C. STansFeLp Hicks, 
Author of “ Yacht and Canoe Building,” etc. 


of a birch-bark canoe, and it is not long since 
an adventurous young American went a tremen- 
dous distance on the American rivers in another 
per canoe of his own construction. So you 
ve paper proved to be ible as a skin for 
your boat as a substitute for birch bark. Another 
substitute and a far stronger one is canvas. 

We will now proceed to get out the frame- 
werk of the Boat in question. ) r 4 

in the jagram (Fig. 1) you have sheer 
plan, body aad deck plan, of a modified Canadian 
canoe ; the ends are less curved than the original, 
but otherwise it is much the same. The first 
thing you will have to do is to draw a plan to 
scale on this principle of the canoe you propose 
building, and the simplest scale you can use is 
that of one inch to a foot, and in this way, if 
you decide on a canoe fifteen feet by two feet by 
one foot, the plan on paper will be fifteen inches 
by two inches by one inch, which you can mul- 
tiply by twelve to get your measurements for 
any part. 

You must first get a piece of wood for the 
keel. These canoes are always built without any 
exterior keel, and are therefore easily turned and 
managed ; at the same time they are a8 easily 
turned by the wind, if there should be any, an 
for rough water I should prefer giving a small 
exterior keel screwed on to the keel on which 
Se build the canoe, and which forms part of the 

ly of the boat itself; but this you must 
decide for yourself. If you only want to punt 
about in smooth water and in shallows, you can 
dispense with any exterior keel, and in any case 
you can easily screw on a false keel of whatever 
depth you consider necessary afterwards. 

‘he keel proper had best be shaped broad in 
the middle—say, six inches—and tapering off 
to the ends where the stem and stern posts are 
joined on.’ Having got your keel ready, and 
the stem and stern posts kneed in, and. ascer- 
tained by a plumb-line that they are perpen- 
dicular to the keel, the next thing is to cut 
out shadows, or frumes, from the ly plan. 
Three of these shadows will do (see Fig. 1, cc oh 
one amidships, and one each between mid- 
ships and tho stem and stern. These shadows 
must be secured to the keel in such a way that 
they will not shift from the perpendicular, to 
which you must plumb them. The keel can be 
made of any good wood, elm or oak for pre- 
fererce ; but common deal will do very well. It 
should be three-quarters of an inch by six inches 
in the middle, and taper to the ends. The stem 
and stern posts can be of three-quarter inch deal 
or hard wood, of sufficient len; and two to 
four inches deep, shaped out and secured with s 

Ivanised iron or wooden knee to the keel. 

‘ou can use an apron-piece or not, as you prefer. 
If you elect to dispense with the apron-piece 
the stem and stern posts must be deeper than 
if you use it, and a slight groove of, say, one- 
eighth of an inch cut to receive the ends of the 
stringers. (See page cut, AAAA.) Or this 
groove can be dispensed with, and the end of 
the stringer tapered off so as to come flush. 

You will now want two or three stringers 
each side, of elm, asb, or other tough wood, of 
sufficient length, and about half an inch thick 
by one inch wide. These will ran from stem to 
stern over the shadows, and be firmly secured 
to the pre. The ganwale must be of the same 
sort of wood, say one inch square, and let in 
half an inch into the shadows to bring it flush 
with the stringers. The gunwale must be 
secured to the stem and stern posts, leaving about 
an inch of the posts above it ; and a triangular 
piece of hard wood an inch thick and about 
three to six inches deep must be shaped to fit 
between the gunwales and the stem and stern 
posts, and the gunwales firmly secured to it by 
countersunk screws. This will bind all firmly 


together. As you will have taken the measure- 


CANOE, 


ments from your plans, in which you have & 
cided the sheer of the boat, the gunwale will 
follow this sheer, starting from the midship 
shadow and curving up towards the posts. 

You have now got the framework ready, with 
the exception of the ribs, which are put in after. 
wards. The next step will be to get the cann 
to form the outside skin. 

You must buy sufficient canvas to cover your 
canoe, See that it is close and strong (No. 4, 
Navy unbleached, or something as near that « 
possible). Turn the cance upside down, an 
stretch your canvas over it, tacking it firms 
along the keel with copper nails about an inch 
apart, and then strain it tightly to the gunwaks 
and secure it there with copper tacks (iron «: 
large tin tacks may be used ere if you are slar: 
of copper), first turning down the raw edge 
the canvas. Then tack down the ends to tix 
stem and stern posts, lapping one side of tk 
canvas first round the opposite side of the pan 
and securing it, and then bringing the other 
side of the canvas over the and 
tacking it on the opposite side, thus doubling 
the canvas over the stem and stern k 
is as well to run a copper band from aix inches 
down the stem and stern posts to about a fot 
along the keel, to take the wear off the canvas 
und a slight wooden false keel may be screwai 
over all with brass screws, or fastened with 
copper nails, Any slackness that may exist a 
the canvas must now be taken up. Turn the 
canoe right side up and gather in the canta 
where you can find it slack, which will probably 
be at the bow and stern ; and after gathering it 
tightly in in a pleat, sew it strongly down on th: 
inside. This, perhaps, had best be done befor: 
you completely secure the canvas down, snd 
while it 1s only secured at the ends and along 
ties gunwale, leaving it unfastened along th: 

eel. 

Next get your ribs ready ; these had best be 
wade of rock elm or other tough wood, to avoid 
the trouble of steaming. They must be about 
three-sixteenths of an inch by three-quartes 
wide, or one inch or even two inches wide 
will do if you can bend them. Space the rit. 
about six inches apart; you can put them 
closer if you want extra strength. See that 
they are cut the right length, that when pat a 
—which must be done by main force—the rits 
take all the stringere, and butt tightly under 
the gunwales. You may either cut a slight 
notch in the gunwale to receive the ends of tht 
ribs, or, after all the ribs are in, ran a strip of 
wood half an inch by half an inch under th: 
gunwale and over all the riba, screwing it 
firmly to the gunwale to keep the ribs in 
their places, When the ribs are all in their 
places you may remove the shadows and loot 
over the canvas again to sze if it is all tight 

utting an extra rib in wherever you have taker 
it up, and securing such a plain to the rib bys 
few tacks. 

You must now cut the crossbars the propt 
size and fit them in, securing them to the gu 
wale by knees on each side. You have now only 
to paint the canvas, and when it has had two or 
three coats firmly dried on the cance is ready 2 
use. After using it turn it upside down, » 
that water caunot accumulate inside, as if it 
does it will soon rot the canvas, and whenever 
the paint wears off a little be careful to replsx 
it. With these simple precantions such « 
canoe will last a long while, and will be of great 
use and amusement to yon, as it can be easil. 
carried from one Piece of water to another ty 
one person. Should you wish to make it a lif= 
boat, all yon have to do is to get two zine cases 
fitted to each end, which will float the carce :f 
capsised, or run a tapering belt of painted can- 
vas filled with corks round the canoe outside on 
the water-line (see Diagram, AA AA A). If sca 
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take this precaution you will probably not 
regret it, as a capsize is a very simple matter to 
achieve in any round-bottomed light boat, and 
there is not much stuff in such a slightly-con- 
strneted craft to float the occupant if capsized. 

The American paper canoe was constructed 
something in the same way as to framework, 
‘but two of the shadows were left in after being 
cur away in the middle (see Fig. 2), leaving 
them three or four inches deep all round, and 
the keel was left about one foot wide between 
he two shadows, which were placed so as to 
divide the keel into three equal parts. They 
~were firmly screwed to the keel, stringers (B B) 
were then run from stem to stern. The stem 
and stera posts were of green elm screwed to the 
bottom board or keel, and bent (see cut) into 
the required position ; the ribs were made of 
«sier willow switches put in while green; the 
ggunwale (4 A) was of ash. This framework was 
-covered with very strong wrapping-paper, 
smooth and very tough, neither stiff nor very 
thick. This was secured first to the bottom 
board, the canoe being turned upside down ; 
and then the paper was trimmed into shape and 
Drought up to the gunwales, and secured there 
by being turned in over the gunwale and held 
-down by long strips of ash or cane. The whole 
-outside surface of the paper was then given three 
coats of varnish. 

The constructor, however, found that the boat 
Jeaked, and ho then covered it with unbleached 
anuslin strained outside over the paper, tacked 
-aleng the gunwales, and sewn at the ends; it was 
then tightened by shrinking, and received three 
coats of a mixture of varnish and paint ; this 
appears to have stopped the leaking entirely, 
and the owner then enjoyed a great deal of 
cruising and paddling in his paper boat. 

After using it some time he discarded the 
“paddle proper,” and fitted a pair of iron row- 
locks sufficiently long to be secured to the 
bottom board and the gunwales, and used a 
pair of short sculls. 

It must entirely depend on the surroundings 
of the maker as to what materials he had best 
use. If. lad has the studs build a canoe at 


all, he must be the best judge of the easiest way 
for him to set about it, and it is impossible to 
Jay down hard-and-fast rules as to what he shall 
use in its construction. All he requires is the 
general idea which is given here, and where a 
lad with every convenience and a long purse 
will use the best materials, another under diffe- 
rent circumstances, and perhaps far away from 
opportunities of getting the most suitable tim- 
ber, ete., for his purpose, will have to exercise 
his ingenuity and bring into use those matcrials 
he is limited to. So, perhaps, in some instances 
where thick and good canvas cannot be got, a ser- 
viceable boat can be made of a thinnerand cheaper 
material, such as unbleached calico put on over 
a skin of old newspapers pasted together to form 
a backing ; and such a covering thoroughly var- 
nished with several coats, or if that is too costly 
well painted inside and outside with a mixture of 
tar and pitch boiled together, half and half, 
would give a great deal of amusement to its 
owner, and cost a mere trifle. Of course it 
would not look so well. The best backing to 
use under thin canvas or calico would be good 
paper prepared in this way. Take a large sheet 
of good strong paper, brown preferably, and cover 
it with a coating of marine glue ; place another 
piece of paper over it to cover the glue, and take 
a# flat-iron, warm, but not too hot ; thorough] 
iron the top paper till the glue comes out through 
the pores of the paper ; the two sheets will then 
be firmly held together by the waterproof glue, 
and any size can be prepared in this way, mak- 
ing a first-class stiffening inside skin, which 
can be covered outside with thin calico in one 
picce, painted and varnished. i 
Tho paddles used with these canoes are single- 
bladed. The stern paddle, which is used to steer 
as well as propel the canoe, is considerabl 
larger than the bow paddle. The lengths of the 
addles are—stern, five feet; bow, four feet ; 
breadth of blade at broadest part—stern, six 
* les; bow, five inches; length of blade of 
i, two feet. The handle may be about 
:arters of an inch to one inch in diameter, 
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but much thicker at the extreme end, where 
some of the paddles now used are shaped like 
the figure 


The paddle is used as follows. You will 
readily understand that a stroke of a paddle 
used only on one side would cause the boat or 
canoe 80 propelled to turn its bow in the oppo- 
site direction; to meet this, before the paddle is 
withdrawn from the water it must be slightly 
feathered and the handle brought inwards, the 
middle of the paddle resting on the gunwale of 
the canoe, the blade thus bringing the bow 
round and stcering the canoe in a straight course. 
The pressure used must be merely adequate to 
bring the canoe straight, and will depend on the 
amount of sheer she has taken. If this is pro- 
perly done, which requires some practice, it will 
not at all interfere with the forward propulsion 
of the canoe. The handle of tac paddle is left 
rather wide at the end to allow of an easy 
grasp, and the other hand holds the paddle not 
quite half way down, 

In stalking game the Indians never withdraw 
the paddle from the water at all, ‘but feather 
under water without making the slightest ncise 
and scarcely causing a ripple. 

Another description of boat made of canvas is 
the Irish corragh (Fig. 3), used principally in the 
south-west of Ireland. Some of these boats 
are of considerable size—I have seen one 
twenty-six fect by four feet beam—and are 
used in the heaviest weather and the roughest 
seas, and from their extreme lightness are 
wonderfully good sea boats, the peculiar con- 
struction of the bow, which rises very much, 
lifting the boat over the seas, They havea 
strong frame made of ribs with stringers spaced 
only about three inches apart. The stringers run 
the whole length of the boat, which is something 
of the shape of half a barrel greatly elongated. 
They are simply and easily constructed, and are 
covered with common canvas, Several coatings 
of a preparation of tar are given to the canvas, 
converting it into a species of" tarpaulin, and as 
the interior framework is very close it is impos- 
sible to stand or press in any way on the canvas 
skin, which is thus kept from injury from that 
source. The corragh is propelled by paddles 
used as sculls, and 2 large one has six men, 
each pulling two paddles. They have no row- 
locks, but an iron pin stands up from the gun- 
wale, and a chock is fixed to the paddle with a 
hole to fit the iron pin. In this way the paddles 
can be left without being unshipped if necessary, 
and fall alongside the boat with no chance of 
being lost. 

The coracle used for fishing in Ireland and in 
Wales is merely a framework, sometimes of 
wicker and sometimes of wood, somewhat in 
the shape of the half of a walnut-shell. They 
are generally covered with leather, and are ex- 
tremely light. 

Since writing the above article I have seen a 
paper which, to those who can afford the price, 
is the very thing to employ in building a canoe 
or small boat. I allude to the Willesden paper, 
the office for which is at 34, Cannon Street, Mr. 
J. A. Neale. This paper is thoroughly water- 

roof, and is manufactured in all thicknesses, 
The best for the purpose is about one-eighth of 
an inch thick. It runs in sufficient length to 
build an ordinary canoe in one piece, and the 
width, being fifty-three inches, is amply suffi- 
cient. The price is five shillings per yard run, 
which, for a canoe say fifteen feet long, would 
be twenty-five shillings, and would be the prin- 
cipal part of the cost. This paper will not only 
make a strong and safe boat, but also a very 
handsome and fast one, as, being in one piece, 
there is no joining or unevenness, bub one per- 
fectly smooth face, offering little resistance 


to the water. For the purpose of building 
models it would be hard to find a better sub- 
stitute for wood, and in most cases it would be 
found far cheaper. 

I was much surprised when, on alluding to 
the article on ‘‘ Artificial Wood,” ty Dr. Scoffewa, 
in the Boy's Own Paver, Mr. Neale told ne 
that the paper was treated by a similar process, 
of which Dr. Seotfern was the inventor. 

The Canadian batteau (Fig. 5) is a class of 
boat that is very easily constructed in paper, 
canvas, or wood, and vou will see from the plan 
how it is made. It differs from the preceding 
canoes in that it is flat-bottomed, the American 
paper canoe approaching it most nearly in shape, 
though in the batteau the flat bottom is wider, 
and the sides are also flat, flaring out a good 
deal. If you want to build this boat yon will 
find full details of the construction of a similar 
boat in the last volume of the Boy’s Own 
Paver, and the alterations in form you can 
take from the sections. 

In any case, if you are building it will be well 
to refer to the former articles on ‘‘ Construction ” 
in the Boy’s Own Paver. 

At some future time we may see how the 
Rob Roy and other canoes of the class are built, 
including the racing, sailing, Mersey, and Pearl 
canoes, and discuss the question of centre- 
boards. In the meantime you have an easy 
boat to construct, and I hope you will be able 
to produce one that will pass the examination 
when your parents and others hold a survey; 
and in view of this do your work well and care- 
fully, or you had better leave it alone, as bad 
work will only lead to the unfortunate craft 
being condemned when completed—which, how- 
ever, is far better than that its owner should use 
it, probably at the risk of his life. In any case, 
do not canoe unless you can swim. A canocist, 
particularly when racing, thinks nothing of an 
upset, which to an accomplished hand is merely 
the loss of a few minutes, when, the canoe 
righted and the owner once more in charge, the 
prize is still held in view. This, however, toa 
non-swimmer might mean loss of life, and I will 
give you a case in point. 

Some seven or eight years ago a very lar 
mode] yacht was brought to Victoria Park 
model sailing lake. This boat was cutter-rigged 
and about twelve feet long by three feet beam, 
there was a small open space aft with a coamiag 
round it, and a man took his seat in this cockpit 
and the boat was pushed off. It was then seen 
that she was a great deal too much by the stern, 
and young Gurr, brother of a then celebrated 
swimmer, got on the deck forward of the mast 
to bring her into proper trim. They then 
started off, and for some time all went well, 
until in tacking the man aft leaned back to let 
the boom clear his head. Whether he wetted him- 
self or what was the cause I do not remember, but 
he suddenly started up, and as he did so young 
Gurr, thinkin , I suppose, that something was 
wrong, jumped off the deck and swam away for 
shore like a fish, The instant the bows were 
relieved from his weight they rose considerably, 
dipping the stern, and the water rushing in, in 
a second the boat went to the bottom. The man 
either could not swim or was caught by some 
part of the rigging, for it was evident that he 
was helpless and drowning. As there were 
hundreds of People present, and the lake a small 
one, it was not long before he was dragged out, 
boat and all, four or five gentlemen swimming 
off to his rescue and bringing the whole concern 
to shore. The case ‘would however, have been 
very different had no swimmer been there or 
had the lake been a large one. 

Speaking from my own experience, I can as- 
sare you that I should not now be writing this 
if I had been unable to swim, and in no case 
should canoeing or boating be indulged in by 
those who have not mastered that necessary and 
simple art. To the swimmer an upset is in 
most instances simply an annoyance, but to 
& non-switamer it may mean a fatal accident. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE AIR. 


“Oh that I could as smoke arise, 


That rolls its black wreaths through the | 


air; 
Mix with the clouds that o'er the skies 
Show their light forms, and disappear ; 
Or like the dust be gaily tossed. 
By every wind till all be lost !” 
—Eschylus. 


A®™ now, having noted the salient points in 

the history of ballooning during the first 
century of its existence, let us see how we stand 
with regard to the future in the art of navigat- 
ing the air, 

At present we do not seem to have got far on 
the road, and yet the progress has been 
enormous compared with the corresponding 
period in the history of marine navigation. 
It is a fact very often lost sight of that 
the beginning of navigation is prehistoric, 
and that the art of voyaging on the sea, 
by no means perfected even yet, has taken 
many thousands of years to reach its pre- 
sent excellence. 

Another fact generally disregarded is this 
yer important one—that the balloon has 
fully answered the purpose for which it was 
designed. It was built for rising in the 
air, not for sailing through the air; and 
hence its Peculiar shape, which is specially 
adapted for vertical and not horizontal 
movement, and which enables it to be 
steered in only one direction, that in 
which it was originally designed to move— 
‘upwards. 

We have used the phrase ‘‘sailing 
through the air,” but the aeronentical 
vessel will never sail. The phrase is a 
survival of the old ides, that as there 
existed an ocean of water, so there was an 
ocean of air, and that man had only to 
get to the surface of the air-ocean to be 
driven along by the zephyrs of the ether, 
as on the surface of the water-ocean he was 
driven along by the zephyrs of the air. To 
sail there must be two mediums, one to 
support, the other to propel—the propel- 
ling force must be outside the machine. 
fired. Pat one modium, However, it matt 

be used only as a support,—the propellin; 
force must be inside the yuuchtie’ The 
first has for a century been done, the 
second has yet to be done; we can support 
but we cannot yet propel. As torpedoes 
are driven through the water independent 
-of the currents in the water, so the air- 
ship of the future will bo driven through the air 
independent of the currents in the air. Sucha 
contrivance, then, as Peter Lane’s—better known 
as the Jesuit Father Lana—given to the world in 
1670, and generally looked upon as the precur- 
-sor of the Fallon. is therefore hopeless, even 
were its construction not impossible. His 
globes were to bo of copper, made go thin as to 
tise when exhausted ! 

As man first used his muscles for propelling 
himself, so did he first attempt to fly or paddle 
through the atmosphere. To say nothing of 
Dedalus, who may be regarded as the personified 
patent office of antiquity, and general receptacle 

for the specifications, practical and impractical, 
of prehistoric man, we have “flyers” by the 
score. 

We have the English monk in the reign of the 
Confessor, who flew from a height a distance 
equal to that of the breadth of the Serpentine. 

'e have another man covering a fair distance of 
found at Venice, another at Nuremberg. 

eeping to our own country, we have Roger 
Bacon’s curious notes as to the possibility of 
some flying instrument being made, ‘‘so that a 
man sitting in its middle may, by turning some 


By W. J. Gorpos, 
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; mechanism, put in motion some artificial 5 
and beat the air like a bird flying.” 
the Frenchman in the re of es IV., who 
attempted to fly from Stirling to France, and 
| excused his fai 
thers in his wing: d been obtained from birds 
that walked on dunghills instead of from those 
Many have been the men who 
—even in our own time we had 
trophe in Robert Street, Chel. ‘but in 
no case has success been credibly reported. The 
attempt is in truth hopel Man has not, nor 
is he ever likely to have, the tremendous mus- 
| cular power of the bird proportionate to the 
weight of his body. 
Of inventions attacking the problem of aero- 


vings, 


- 


Jesuit Father Lana's Proposition. 


station in a different phase, we have the dove of 
Archytas, four hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and the sphere of Archimedes. We 
have the curious legends of the so-called Middle 
Ages, whose centrality has long since vanished. 

We have the ‘‘ ingenious fellow in Barkshire,” 
who, on September 27th, 1607, sailed or went 
over a high steeple in a boat, ‘all of his own 
making,” and without other help than his own, 
‘*conveyed her about twenty miles by land over 
hills and dales to the river, and so down to Lon- 
don,” a boat perhaps modelled on the sailing 
chariot of Stevinus, which traversed the forty- 
two miles’ between Schevening and Putten in two 
hours. We have, in 1820, the cutter-rigged 
vessel on Newmarket Heath, doing the fifteen 
miles between Great Chesterton and Newmarket 
in thirteen hours, working to windward and 
tacking as readily asa boat on the water, and 
keeping a horse at a moderate canter beside it. 
Later we had the kite carriages, treated of at 
length in our third volume, an adaptation of 
whose kites have appeared at the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition as a life-saving apparatus in almost 
identical form to that given by Pocock in the 
specification of this long-expired patent, We 


on the ground that the fea- | 


| had the flying van on Herne Bay pier; and 
even now we have the sailing car on the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, which has done its twenty 
miles an hour for the last five years. 
Among the inventions dealing with the,sup- 


porting side of the question we may the 
I mute. The first idea of this was st out, 
as we have seen, by Blanchard, but the 1 in- 
ventor of the apparatus—not a very orate 


one, by the way, it being simply a huge um- 
brella—was Garnerin. Blanchard sent a dog 
down a parachute; Garnerin, the hero of 
oine fifty ascents, came down himself. 

Few more daring deeds have been done in 
this world than this drop of Garnerin’s, on 
September 21st, 18 from a height of nearly 
two miles. His parachute was twen 
three feet across, made of white canvas, 
with a car to hold him. When it was cut 
loose it stuck, and came down shut, but 
luckily it opened, and, ostillating tre- 
mendously, Garnerin gained the earth. ‘*I 
had reached,” he says, ‘‘a ‘height of ten 
thousand feet, and measured with my eye 
the vast space that separated me from the 
human race. I felt my courage confirmed 
by the certainty that my combinations 
were just, when I took ont my knife, and, 
with a hand firm from a conscience void 
of reproach, and which had neyer been 
lifted against any one but in the field of 
victory, I cut the cord!" The balloon 
shot up like a rocket, and the closed para- 
chute dropped down from mid-air with 
fearful velocity. At last it opened and 
began to sway. It struck the earth with 
a tremendous bound, and then Garnerin 
jumped out, and in a few moments got 
on horseback. The crowd cheered as only 
a London crowd can cheer. Sir Sydney 
Smith, the hero of Acre, rode out from the 
mob to ‘‘shake hands with a brave man.” 

Many descents were aft: ds made by 
parachutes, On one occasion a balloon 
caught fire, and the aeronaut, Ruparento, 
in 1808, came down safely in his ‘‘ “chute.” 
Cocking invented a new form of the appa- 
ratus, but he made the rim of it of thin 
tin, The tin naturally bent, and Cocking 
was found, almost a shapeless mass of jelly, 
at Lee. His was the only parachute acci- 
dent. 

In 1839 another parachute was invented 
by Hampton, and in it he descended com- 
fortably three times. Hampton is also 
worthy of rememprance as having been 
the first, as far back as 1850, to suggest 
the employment of balloons for Arctic explora- 
tion purposes. 

Of avowed acrial vessels we had Lake’s, with 
the fans, in 1837, and Sanson’s, with the 
paddles and Aappers. In 1843 we had the 
Aerial Transit Bill passing its first reading in 
the Commons on the motion of that most pro- 
gressive of pro; ists, ‘‘ Tear’em ” Roebuck, 
of Sheffield. A weird-looking affair was Hen- 
son’s machine, for which this Bill was princi- 
pally promoted. In the car were the goods, 
passengers, and engine, and to it was attached a 
rectangular immovable framework of bamboo 
covered with canvas or oiled silk, and serving for 
outstretched bins swings: There were two 
vertical fan-wheels and oblique vanes to propel 
theapparatus. There wasa tail which moved up 
and down, and there was a rudder beneath it. 
It was intended to be started from an inclined 
plane, and thus attain sufficient velecity to sus- 
tain it in its further progress. 

In 1850 we had Jullien’s fish-shape’ vessel, 
driven ty screws sont set came Eads setlist: 
i les, which seemed to steer sly 
as solution of the problem. We had 
then the helices of Madar, and the quger-look- 
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ing productions of Babinct and Landelle. What 
a list the flying-machinc inventors make ! Scott,” 
and Bell, and Partridge, and Lennox, an 
Walker, and Hamiiton, and Cayley, and Dupuy 
de Lome—but why continue the cataloene ? All 
were failures! And now in these days, with 
the discovery of aluminium (the lightest of | 
the a able metals), electro-motors, and 
storage batteri 
life. 


in Paris, and, most advanced of all, Baron | 
Nordenskjold has taken with him on his Green- 
land exploring expedition a flying-machine con- 
structed, at the expense of Baron Oscar Dickson, 
by M. Monten: of Gothenburg. 

(THE END.) 


Tom DAvis and Others.—Yes, all the Monthly Parts, as 
well as bound yolumes, are still in print, and can’ be 
obtained by order through the booksellers, or direct 
from our office. 


F. H.—Dr. Barnardo's Boys’ Home is at Stepney Cause- | 
way, London. 


Wics.—The Lord Chancellor had letters patent, the 
Lord Keeper had none ; that is the only difference. 


O'KELLY.—The reason that a splinter of bog-oak—or 
bog-yew, or any bog timber, for beech and fir are 
also common trees in the Irish morasses—burns 
“like a candle” is that the wood is impregnated 

with resinous material, consisting partly of the 

native turpentine of the tree, and partly—and prin- 
cipally—of peculiar bodies 
produced by the decom- 
position to which the 

d, and by 
tion were 
continued for a sufficient 
length of time, 
true bitumin- 
ous coal 
might be pro- 
duced. 


Alarming transformation in a boy who was always wri 


T. N. D.—It is a piece of carbonate of lime, probably 

out of .a sept ‘he beat Roman cement comes. 
from these sept , or.‘ turtle-stones,” and they are. 
dredged for in many places in the south of Engi: 
Those got round the coast from London to Chichester 
come from the London clay, those found in Christ- 
church Bay come from the Barton clay.. Cement- 
stones’ are found in nearly all clays. “During the 
consolidation of the beds the caleareous matter in 
them appears to have separated from the argilla- 
ceous,.and concreted round shell fragments, plant 
remains, etc. As the masses solidified they con- 
tracted, and the cracks were formed, into which 
there has filtered the calspar, a specimen of which 
you'send. {t is from the septa, or divisions caused 
by the cracks, that the septaria derive their name. 


BURDEN.—In shipping matters a ton of merchandise is 
found to occupy on the average forty cubic feet. 
The number of “tons measurement” standing against 
a ship’s name is supposed to represent the number of 
multiples of forty cubic feet that her cargo space 
contains. It is found by dividing her length into 
six parts, and taking sundry measurements of width 
and depth from each, and then multiplying the sum 
of the depths by the sum of the breadths, multiply- 
ing the product by the length, and dividing the 
amount so obtained by 3,500. Of course the result 
is merely approximate, and in many cases is a long 
way below the real weight that the ship can carry. 
In the case of steamers the space occupied by the 
boilers and engines is deducted, and the “tons 
measurement’’ represent the balance only. 


CROCODILE.—No person named Armour ever gained 
the Queen's Prize at Wimbledon. In 1860, the first 
year, it was gained by Ross, and since then the win- 
ners have been Jopling, Pixley, Roberts, Wyatt, 
Sharman, Cameron, Lane, Carslake, Cameron (second 
time), Humphries, Humphry, Michie, Menzies, At- 
kinson, Pearse, Pullman, Jamieson, Rae, Taylor, 
Ferguson, Beck, Lawrance, and Mackay. 

G. M. W.—Four fives count twenty. With four fives 
you can make fifteen in four different ways. 


GrMs.—The district of Cairngorm, in Aberdeenshire, 
has, we believe, produced the largest and most mag- 
nificent crystals of topaz, Jamieson mentions one 
which weighed nineteen ounces. They are usually 
of a fine sky-blue celour, except on the edges of the 
prism, which appear pale brown. Topazes from this 
locality, however, are rare. Very tine topazes come 
from Tasmania, ‘For opals Czarwenitza, in Hungary, 
is a well-known locality. Opal is really a variety of 
quartz. 


J. MACKINNON.—Clean your bicycle with paraffin oil, 
or use vaseline if you can afford it. It will not rust 
nearly so quickly. 


J. VY. ELMorr.—In our articles on the Bests on Record 
you will find full information. They are kept quite 
up to date. It would take a column to give all you 
want. 


D. MACKENZIE.—In the case of people born of British 
parents in different parts of the British Islands no 
question of nationality can arise, and such disputes 
are mere waste of time. You might as well argue 
with your schoolfellows as to which parish you are a 
native of. 


NeEMO,—Mr. Ballantyn "Red Man's Revenge” was 
in the second volume. The price of the volume is 
seven shillings and sixpence. 


PRINCIPIA.—Thanks for your letter. If you coat the 
canvas with boiled oil you will waterproof it quite 
enough. 

J.C, Winson and F, MCNIcoLL.—The substance is a 
small cube of iron pyrites. It is one of the common- 
est minerals we have. 


G. A, Hopr.—Try the “Boy's Own Natural History,” 
by the Rev. J.G. Wood, now issued in a sixpenny 
edition. If you want to go in thoroughly for the 
subject, get Alleyne Nicholson's “ Manual of Zoo- 
logy.” As a handy reference book there: are few 
better than Maunder’s “ Treasury of Natural His- 
tory.” 

T. Porrer, R. Loxamoor, and Others.—We really can- 
not undertake to name and price coins, Why do 
you not the trouble to read what is put on every 
letter-box? You must not send coins through the 
post unless you register them. We have had to pay 
eightpence on each of your letters 

Tom TiT.—The plate of British Birds’ Eggs was pub- 
lished in May, 1880; and’ in the same part be; a 
series of articles on eggs by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


Cxsar.—The cutter, and then the yawl. In 187. 
1,833 yachts afloat, 754 were cntters am 
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J. G.—1. On a summer's evening the water is cooler than 
the land, on a winter's morning the water is warmer 

. than the land. Hence the mistake. The difference 
is due to the water taking longer to warm up and 
cool down than the land does, and this gives the 
land breeze at night and sea breeze in the morn- 
ing, so noticeable on our coasts. The water is colder 
in winter than in summer. 2. The colours of the cover 
vary. There are about a dozen different tints. 


C. B. Youn@.—1. You may find his name in Wise's 
“Directory of New Zealand,” which is in most of our 
public libraries, and contains, or used to contain, an 
alphabetical list with addresses of every housebolder 
in that colony. 2. In 1881 the number of emigrants 
leaving the old ccuntry wes 243,002, the largest num- 
ber then recorded. |. 3. In 1874 the number that weat 
to Australia was 52,581; this is the largest number 
on the list, the thousands in successive years since 
then running—3s4, 32,-30, 36, 40, 24, until in 1881 the 
number only reached 22,682. 


J. B. C.—If you take off ‘the indiarubber from your 
gloves and boil it-you will get the grease away. 


P. FLETCHER.—1. Calculate the spars on the principle 
that the beam is a fifth of the length. 2. Freel is 
the height from the water-line to the deck. 3. It de- 
pends on the weight of the passengers! 4. Pale oak 
varnish is genet used for ordinary boats. 


GIL BLAs.—Gltick was a German musical composer. 
He was born in 1714 and died in 1787. The Gluck- 
ists were those who admired his music, the othera 
were those who did not. See any biographical dic- 
tionary for further particulars. 


BuGGINs.—Measure your map with a halfpenny ; that: 
is just an inch across. Here are two other wrinkles 
for you. A halfpenny laid on an inch-to-the-mile. 
map will just cover five hundred acres. A penny is 
the third of an ounce, and the third of an ounce is 
the postal unit. If you doubt what we said as to the 
1864 pennies being worth any more than those uf 
other years, your best course would be to buy as. 
many of them as you like st a penny-farthing cach 
(a farthing less than the price you put on them), and 
then take them on to the Mint. t us know whats 
you make out of the transaction. 


I. T. L. (Derry.)—But the Kilkenny marble is black 
when it comes out of the quarry. It is only when 
the organic matter to which the colour is due passes 
off that the white marks of the fossils appear. If 
you want permanent black chimney-pieces you must. 
use enamelled slate. 


D'ARTAGNAN and PoRTHOS.—The appointments of al} 
Post-office clerks, travelling and otherwise, are in 
the hands of the Post-office authorities, and to them 
you should apply, at their headquarters, St. Martin's- 
le-Grand. erate ' ho 


C. A. M. P.—1. The halo, which {snot of infrequent 
occurrence, is due to the same causes as the rainbow 
—the light, being refracted from the ‘particles. of 
the watery vapour between us and the moon. 

2. With Tega to ‘the supposed staggering of the 
| star, there is a similar case oti record, by. the Arctic 
explorers. Says Captain Markham :—‘ Atmospheric 
phenomena, such as halos and parselenss, were by 
nO means uncommon, and occasionally we were 
astonished by the heavenly bodies behaving, as it: 
appeared to us, in avery eccentric fashion. On one 
occasion the star Aldebaran was reported to be 
jam ing about in a strange way. Such unusual be- 

aviour on the part of a star brought’us all up in the: 

cold, and there, sure enough, was Aldebaran :doing: 
exactly what was reported, and altogether conduct- 
ing himself in a yery erratic and unstarlike manner. 
The illusion was caused by the fall ‘of minute and 
imperceptible frozen particles; but it was some time- 
before we could satisfy ourselves that the star was 
not actually in motion, many of the men remaining, 
to this day unconvinced. One of our Scotch quarter- 
masters informed me, some that is 
was.a ‘vara curious star,” ~ 

and ulthongh the laws of 

| - refraction were explained { 

to him, he still persisted 
| in his belief - that ‘the 
| movement of the star 
was due to it- 
self,and would 
not believe in 
any othe 
planatio 


ting to the, Editor t : 


— 
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THE TWO CHUMS: 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 
By Paci Bake, 


Author of “The New Boy," ‘Sigurd the Viking,” ete 


OHAPTER XXXVIII.—GRANT’ UNBURDENS HIS MIND. 


deal of whispering going on, though; it 
was not to be expected that the school 
could settle down quietly after such an ex 
citing afternoon, The longed-for time 
of putting away books was rapidly ap- 
proaching, when a shrill voice from the 
back of the room piped out, ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the new dux!” 

It was the sharp-eyed Stimpson, who had 


“Grant saw the Doctor, and made his confession.” eee cerns at one 
< 5 ; : . uyset; the roar of voices was tremendous 
Ferrier was in command, and in spite of | as Field walked into the room, arm in arm 
his shortsightedness managed to Beep | witn Grant. 

order pretty strictly. There was a good, ‘Three cheers for Grant!” shrieked 


ig was evening of the election day; the 
school was gathered in the big room 
weparing for next day’s classes. Mr. 
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Burt, and cheers were given, though it 
was impossible to tell whether they were 
fresh ones or only a continuation of the 
revious set. In the midst of it all the 
rang; @ few minutes’ freedem was now 
a matter of right, and the boys used it 
well. 

‘(A speech! a speech!” shouted half 
the school, for at the signal of the bell the 
olass-rooms poured forth their contents. 
Field was lifted on to a desk and there 
was a Babel of voices crying for silence. 
At last it was obtained. 

“*Many thanks, all of you, for electing 
me dux,” said Field. ‘‘I shan’t be as 
good a one as Bannister, bat I'll be as 

ood a8 I can. I can’t make a speech, for 

’m rather knocked up, and besides, I 
didn’t know I was elected till 1 came into 
the room. So all I will say is, I’m awful); 
obliged to you ull for voting for .ne, and 
hope you won’t repent it.” 

Grant helped him down as the cheering 
broke out again. But it ceased as Grant 
himself climbed on to the desk. 

“I want to say something,” he began. 
“(At the beginning of the half I broke 
Wilkins’s glass’? (some hisses were heard 
here) ; of was away when the Doctor 
asked who did it, or I should have owned 
it. When I came back Field tried to per- 
suade me to tell the Doctor about it, but 
another fellow who knew I’d done it had 
amade me promige not to. I’m sorry I was 
saoch a sneak, and I mean to tell the 
Doctor to-night. Then I’ve been fool 
enough to have a row with Field, and this 
afternoon I came near drowning him, but 
he saved my life.” (Immense cheering.) 
“*8o all I can say is I don’t mind losing the 
election a bit, use I deserved it, and 
because the best fellow in the school has 
been elected instead.” 

The customary few minutes’ licence was 
more than over, and with a parting cheer 
the boys separated. The two chums, how- 
ever, stayed behind for a minute to 
Teceive the congratulations of the monitors. 
As they left the room Caterham said to 
Field, ‘‘Come up to my den to supper; 
it’s the last time you'll be without a den 
of your own, I suppose. You'll come too, 
Grant, won’t you?” 

Wouldn’t he? It was a glad moment 
for Grant when he found himself sur- 
rounded by all his old friends, who seemed 
to have forgotten all that had happened 
during the past few months. But 4 did 
not forget it; as long as he lived it was 
sure to remain fixed in his memory. 


OWAPTER XXXIX.—THE LAST. 
THE story is nearly finished. Grant saw 


the Doctor and made his confession, re- | 


ceiving a lecture from him that he was not 
likely to forget for some time. The fellows 
stopped cutting him—not that it would 
have mattered much to him if they had, 
so long as Field and Caterham and the 
sixth generally received him back into fel- 
lowship. The Doctor had a long interview 
with Field ; he was disinclined at first to 
let him enjoy the privileges of the dux, but 
his anger cooled since the regatta day, 
and the result of the conversation was the 
reinstatement of Field as monitor. This 
was partly due to the inefficiency of the 

- boy who had been appointed in his place, 
me who was only too glad to be allowed 

resign. 

Measiter appeared crushed under the load 
of trouble which had recently come upon 
He wrote to his father saying tnat 
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bition of any kind, and that he wished, 
above all things, to leave Watbury as soon 
as possible. So it was arranged he should 
only remain till Christmas, and he spent 
the intervening weeks in wondering how 
he should get over the difficulty of his debt 
to old Flint. 

Grant, however, did not feel content; he 
had on his mind the remembrance that his 
influence in the school had been in former 
days neither nor bad, but of late 
decidedly the latter. He could not rest 
satisfied till he had done something towards 
preventing youngsters from falling into the 
same difficulties as those from which he had 
just escaped. He knew very well that the 
chief cause of his persistence in evil com- 
panionship was his habit of betting and 
secasionall playing cards for money. He 
determined to do what he could to stop the 
spread of the gambling spirit which had 
during the last year or two taken such a 
hold on the school. 

To this work he devoted himself with an 
earnestness and pertinacity which showed 
that his own reform was complete. He 
button-holed those youngsters whom he 
knew to be too apt to follow the bad 
example which had bcen set them, and 
tried to persuade them %o give the habit of 
betting entirely up. He began with Burt 
and Stimpson, who promised readily 
enough, Stimpson consoling himself for 
the loss of the ‘‘fun ” of it by saying that 
he saw ‘‘that though the fellow who bets 
might be a good ‘fellow, the fellow who 
doesn’t is a better”—a joke of such 
supreme excellence that he lived on the 
reputation of it for a week. Gradually 
the Doctor's hopes were fulfilled, and the 
feeling of the school was 80 changed that 
at the next Bellhouse races betting, if in- 
dulged in at all, was carried on in secret, 
and by very few. 

It remains to record the fate of old Flint 
—a fate sufficiently tragical. He was onl: 
too addicted to the vice of his class, and 
was often drunk. The news reached the 
school one morning that he had fallen into 
the river whilst intoxicated, his body 
having been found stranded about half a 
mile below the bridge. He left a son as 
disreputable as himself, but somewhat 
superior in education and ability. The 
latter thought it would save trouble in the 
end if he took to the Doctor those contents 
of his father’s pocket-book which related 
to at the school—s collection of 
IO U’s which astonished the Dector not a 
little. They were all redeemed, many a 
boy having to pledge his next half’s 
pocket money in advance to prevent the 

joctor’s writing to his parents for the 
: money. Dr. Pocock wanted to make every 
one feel the consequences of his misconduct, 
but was willing to spare them the penalty 
of a letter home just before the holidays. 
, One more rule was established—viz., that 
“no boy was on any account to borrow 
| money from any one outside the school—a 
| Tule that doubtless has caused many a boy 
; to keep out of debt, for how can you get 

into debt if there’s no one to lend you 
| money ? 

Messiter, of course, could not pay his 
debts; he promised that his father should 
send a cheque when he reached home. He 
left at Christmas, regretted by scarcely a 
boy in the school. 

Rext half Grant was moved into the| 
sixth. His attachment to the dux became 
proverbial; and was the cause of number- 

less soubriquets being bestowed on them. 
David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 


there was no hope of his gaining an Exhi- | 


| Orestes and Pylades, were am the 
names by which they were called ; but the 
one which stuck to them longest was ‘‘ The 
' Sciesors,” because they were never apart. 
However, we shall probably remeinber 
them by their old title, the Two Chums. 


(THE END.) 


o> 


STANDARDS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
(See Coloured Plate.) 


O” group of ‘‘ Standards of Old England” 

is intended as a companion plate to that 
of ‘‘Our National Arms,” issned with the 
February Part for 1881. We therein gave a 
complete series of the changes in our shield 
from the time of the Confessor to that of our 
reigning Queen, and here we have a selection of 
the devices figured on the royal flags in the few 
instances in which the arms were not shown 
alone. Although, according to modern autho- 
Tities, standards in the true heraldic sense were 
not used until the reign of Edward 111., we have 
advisedly included representations of the fight- 
ing banners, frequently so called by the early 
chroniclers. No collection ff British standards 
could well omit the White Horse of the Jutes, 
the Three Crowns of the Angles, the Northum- 
brian Lion, the Mercian ss, the Danish 
Raven, or the still more famous Saxon on, 
which ure quite as glorious as the more often- 
quoted Sanschadi of the Turks and Oriflamme 
of France, and probably as ancient as the black- 
smith’s apron of Persia. 

-It is the fashion to trace our modern standards 
back to those curious devices borne by the 
Roman legions, to which they bear 80 little 
resemblance. The original Roman standard was 
the simple wisp of straw which has now come 
so low in the world as to be used by our road- 
menders as a sign of ‘‘ no thoroughfare.” Under 
the later Dictators the straw gave place to an 


Marinus was the first t 
le as the legionary or ‘‘ regimental ” 
the nly emperors came the out- 
er patterns shown in the 
| sketch. In the ninth century the emperor's| 
pore was figured on the standards of the! 
tern Empire, and this being replaced by hi 
armerial bearings, gave us the standard as 
now know it. 


ornamental device. 


adopt the 
| colour ; witl 


arms, while the standard had the crest, or badge, 
and motto on a field of the livery colour; 
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banner, too, was a fair-sized flag, and could be | lion had to make room for the cross of St. An- . 
carried about ; a standard was" standed ” in| drew. Frequently the flag bore in its centre JENKINS'S PIPE. 
the ground, and hence its name, | another shield with a statant or rampant lion. A 

Standards wero of great size, and the rank of | At the Protector’s funeral his standard is de- | W NEN Jenkins got his move last half 
-an important personage could be gathered from | scribed as bearing the cross of St. George, with a ! He grew a regular swell ; 
the length of the flag he flew. Aa emperor's | lion of England imperially crowned standing on : And though he had to stand some chaff, 
standard was eleven yards long, that of a king | a crown, the field promiscuously dotted with He bore it very well. 


nine yards, that of a duke or priuce seven yards, | golden O. P.’s, and the motto being Pax qua- 
of a marquis six and a half, of an eari six, of a! ritwr bello. Since the Restoration the standard : 


viscount five and a half, of a baron five, of a| has always been the same as the national: He wore a new end glossy hat, 
banneret four and a half, of a knight four. arms, ( The college cap he scorned, 

The cross of St. George first appears in the The standard occupies a peculiar position. It | Each foot was clothed in spotless sput, 
standard of William the Norman ; Stephen | is the flag of the Sovereign, while the Union | ‘A glove each hand adorned. 


abandoned it for the Centaur; Henry 11. used | Jack is tho flag of the State. ‘ 
the three lions, which he was the first to intro- From the coming of the Normans to the ac- | 


‘duce into the shield; Riehard 1., who first | cession of the Stuarts the plain red cross of St. ; Ere long he thought the time was ripe 
bronght in the pies et en iro, Hers for a Seorge—the flag which one, sinin’ ny, His: To act the full-grown man, 

while during the Crusade the cross of St. Geor at the main, our viee-admirals at the fore, an hi: ‘ 
and the two fighting lions ; Edward 1. had the | our rear-admirals at the mizen—had served as Me Dione pipe 


arms of England, of St. George, St. Edmnnd, | our rallying-point, and it was under it that all 
and St. Edward. Edward 11. had the arms | our French wars were fought. At the corona- 


and lilies, which he added to the shield, and a| tion of James the Scotch cross was added, and In happy ignorance he bought 
Jong row of lions and lilies down the flag ;| it may be an aid to memory to note that the The very strongest ‘shag ;” 
Richard 11. had the white hart and suns in splen- | Act that enjoined the new Jack was 4 Jac. 1, its He’d smoked but little ere Ne thought 
dour somewhat similar to these of Henry v. ; | date being 12th April, 1606. “a hand it to hi 8 
and Henry rv. had-the swan and oak-roots and | This Jack was that under which all our great He'd hand it to his fag. 
fox-brushes, also borne by Henry vit. | naval victories were won except the fight with 

The standard of Elizabeth was the royal arms | the Arm:ada, and Copenhagen and Trafalgar, He tried to smile, but gave a groan, 
with the motto Semper cadem; that of James 1. |.and hence it is that in our ship-battles the | His head began to swim, 
was the shield as altered by the addition of the | ensigns are all shown without the thin red His stomach lost its 1 me 
Seotch and Irish quarters. The standard raised | cross of Ireland, which was added on New Ao. STOMACR 08% 18 DOrman TORS, 
by Charles at Nottingham had the complete | Year's Day, 1801. And limp grew every limb. 
coat-of-arms, with an Ulster hand, and Give Well known as our Union Jack is, it is a 
‘Cesar his due for one motto, while the Garter | curious fact that the Mint authorities only O’er all his subsequent distress 


motto ran along the foot. In the standard of | lately discovered its secret. Let any one look at I draw a silent veil 
the Commonwealth the Irish quarter remained | our pence and halfpence, and see how coins of : 
untouched, but the English lions were replaced | the realm were permitted to disseminate an error And readers can the moral guess 
‘by plain St. George's crosses, and the Scotoh of which any schoolboy would be ashamed. Pertaining to my tale 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW WEBB. 


rT Captain Webb the Boy’s Own Paper has | ablo errand, and ‘after being twenty-one and ; Sandy Hook to Manhattan Beach. Returning 
lost one of its most popular contributors. | three-quarter hours in the water, touched the ; to England, he engaged in a six-days match with 
In its earlier numbers he told at length the | French ground near Cape Grisnez. j Fearn, in which he swam eighty-three and a 
story of his career, and in the notes on awim-| For four years Captain Webb was principally | quarter miles, a distance more than equalled by 
ming in reugh seas, which appear in this! heard of as a lecturer on swimming subjects, tim afterwards at the Royal Aquarium, where, 
voluine, our readers have probably the very a ‘ though -beaten by Begkwith with nin 
dast article he wrote. four miles, he scored ninety-two. A, 

He was born at Dawley, in Shropshire, he went to America and distinguished 
in January, 1848, so that when he made himself at Boston by remaining in the 
his daring attempt to traverse the rapids water for nearly one hundred and thirty 
and whirlpool at the foot of Niagara on hours. A short stay in this country fol- 
the 24th of last July, he was in his thirty- lowed, and then he left home, as it proved 
sixth year. From his very young days, for the last time, to swim, what no man 
when fel t to awim in the Severn, but he would ever have thought of attempt- 
‘saved his brother's life, he was quite a ing, the mighty whirlpool of Niagara, 
king in the water ; and when he left school Geery hour nine millions of tons of 
and went to sea, where he rose step by water pour over those wonderful falls, and 
step until he became captain of a mer- the seemingly rigid mass, more than seven 
chantman, his swimming powers were the yards thick, shoots down a hundred and 
admiration of his shipmates as they had fifty feet deep into the river below. At 
been of his schoolfellows, the foot of the gleaming wall of water there 

The noblest thing he did which we is a comparatively placid lake, through 
know of, and the first that brought him which small rowing-boats pass and repass, 
into notice, was that for which he received The stream comes over with such terrific 
the first Stanhope Gold Medal of the Royal force that it dives completely down to the 
Humane Society. For his own graphic river-bed ; and a hundred feet beneath the 
account of how, when the Cunard steamer ferry—for to more than that depth is the 
Russia was running before a furious At- basin furrowed out—there runs what is 
lantic gale and a man fell overboard, he probably the strongest current in the 
jumped” into the seething surge to rescue world. 
him, we must refer our readers to our first 
voluine. 

With his eighteen-mile swim from Black- 


About a mile from the falls the Niagara 
becomes more troubled, and then the cur- 
rent, fairly rising to the light, leaps and 
wall to Gravesend Webb began that series surges for seven miles down a steep decline 
of public Rees which ended ne his , pemmed in by rorky “banks: at no Tinea 

leath. is swim from Dover to Rams- ‘ more than @ quarter of a mile apart. Haif 
gate followed, and then, on August 12, (From a micah Lesage ca seth anid EU, way down the curved ravine the cliffs close 
1875, came his first attempt to cross the re in to within a couple of hundred yards, 
Channel, when, after being in the water and saddenly the river-bed bends off at 
nearly seven hours, and covering half the dis- | and it was not till 1879 that he again took to ! a sharp angle towards the Canadian side. Here, 
tance, he was forced by the unusual rough-! the water. He then won a six-days race in the | as always at the outer clbow of a stream, there 
ness of the sea to take refuge in his lugger. | Lumbeth Baths, scoring a ‘‘best on record”— _ is a deep depression—deeper here than in most 
Nothing daunted by this failure, he tried again | since capped in the usual manuer—ogainst | cases owing to the roeky walls ‘having been eut 
twelve days afterwards, and at one o’clock in ; Beckwith, Fearn, Taylor, and Rowbotham. In! back far down into the soft shale which under- 
the morning of the 24th August, 1875, dived | August of that year he went to America and | lies the hard Medina beds. It is this sharp bend 
off the Admiralty Pier at Dover on his memor- | brought himself into note by a long swim from | which causes the whirlpool—or rather the series 
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of whirlpools—into which the stream is broken a 
up before it takes its last wild rush down the | mangled as to be unrecognisable. 
rapids to Lewiston. 


The Niagara Bridges. 


Sometimes trunks of trees which have been 
carried over the falls will sweep round and round 
in this basin for months before they again get 
into the current that bears them into Take 
Ontario. Over eighty lives are said to have 


The view of the Niagara rapids, once seen, is 


never for . Says Mr. Holley, who 
has told the history of the Falls so 
well: ‘Standing on one side of this 
gorge, and considering that the whole 
volume of the water of the river is 
rushing through it, the spectator wit- 
nesses a manifestation of physical force 
which makes a more vivid impression 
upon his mind than even the great 
Fall itself. Separated from the habita- 
tions of men, at a distance from any 
highway, lying secluded in the midst 
of a small tract of wood which has 
fortunately been preserved around it, 
and in which the dark and pale greens 
of stately pines and cedars predomi- 
nate, and impart a shade of deeper 
green to the borders of the water in the 
basin below, while within the basin 
the waters are rushing onward, plung- 
ing downward, leaping upward, comb- 
ing over on the top in beautiful waves 
and ruffles of dazzling whiteness, and 
shaded down, through all the opal- 
escent tints, to the deep emerald at 
their base; whirling, rippling, rush- 


ing, tumbling, dancing, flashing, roaring, 
murmuring, sighing, singing, every liquid 
note and tone clear an istinct, in the 


grand diapason which includes the voice of 
many waters ; ever varying, never presenting 


bodies when recovered have been usually so moments; incarnation of change and emblem 


of eternity, the beholder is lost in admiration 
as he comprehends more and more the many- 
sided and varied beauties of the matchless 
scene.” 

The gorge above the pool was for the fi 
time spanned by a bridge begun in 1848. 
reward of five dollars was offered by Mr. Char! 
Ellet to any Yankee lad who could get a string 
across it, and on the next windy day all the boy: 
in the neighbourhood were out with kites of all 
shapes and makes. Before nightfall the fea! 
was achieved ; a kite was landed on the Canad: 
side, and the dollars were won. This bridg 
| was finished in 1855; the railway bridge show: 
| in the foreground of our sketch came later. 

In 1838 a man named Chapin fell from th 
bridge into the rapids. By a desperate effor 
he swam to the small island below the bridg- 
and from this perilous position was rescued b: 
Mr. Joel R. Robinson, who, starting in his ski 
from Bath Island, carefully and s| lly picke 
his way through the rapids, and safely got back 
Three years afterwards a Mr. Allen started t 
row across to Chippewa, and, breaking his scull 
was swept along by the current. e made 
terrible plunge, and landed on an_ islan 
known as the Outer Sister. Two days afte: 
wards the rescuer of Chapin rescued him b 
throwing a leaded line from the Middle Islan 
and towing him off. 

In 1846 a tiny steamer, called the Maid 
the Mist, was started to ply at the feot of th 
Falls, across the fairly smooth water. Eig! 
years later the old Maid was broken up, and 
new 100-horse-power boat, 72 feet long by] 
feet 6 inches beam, and having a depth of 8 fee 
took her name and her place. The new Mai 
like the old one, was not a financial success, an 
circumstances rendered it necessary either { 
| break her up or get her down to Lake Ontari 
| Robinson, the rescuer of Chapin and Alle 
offered to pilot her through the gorge if bh 
owners would take the isk. They consente 
and on the 15th June, 1867, steam was got t 
and the daring run began. 

She left the landing, and making a wi 
curve straightened her course for the gorge, at 
at full speed dashed into the rapids. Taki: 
the outside curve, she had passed a third of i 
length, when with fearful force a column 
water dashed against her starboard side, heel 
her over, carried away the funnel, and start 
her bulwarks. On she went straight into tl 
whirlpool. For a moment Robinson put dov 
his helm, and then she steadied, and her pre 
cleft the very centre of the curdling vorte 
The pool was passed in an instant, and wi 


another drenching from the leaping waves t 


been lost in the whirlpool and rapids, and the | the same aspects in any two consecutive . Maid of the Mist made her way safely down 


Lewiston. Robinson used to say that the boat 
trembled like a fiddlestring. 

Down the gorge where the Maid of the Mist 
could steam Captain Webb had persuaded him- | 
self that hecould swim. At four o’clock on that 
‘Tuesday afterncon he dived from a boat which | 
had taken him opposite to the Maid of the Mist | 
landing. ‘* Keeping in the centre of the stream,” 
says an eyewitness, ‘‘the strong eddies which 
oceasionally swirled him seemed in no way to im- 
pede his course. As he approached the old Sus- 
pension Bridge, the flow of the current increased 
with remarkable rapidity. There were about 
two hundred spectators on the bridge, who saw 
the intrepid swimmer glide forward towards 
them, pass swiftly by them, and ere they could 
reach the east side of the structure he was fifty 
yards down the current. He was carried along 
as fast as the eye could follow. With h- 


less wonder and fear he was seen to reach the 
first furious billows of the rapids, and onward 
he was swept like a feather in the sea, high on 
the crest of a huge boulder of water. His head 
and shoulders gleamed for an instant, and then 
he was lost ina dark abyss. Again and again 
he appeared, stemming the seething waters with 
marvellous skill and endurance. Instead of 
being hurled hither and thither, as might have 
been expected, he was carried with furious 
rapidity onward, almost in a straight course. 
For nearly a mile he was hurried forward by the 
rashing ware: and still he seemed to be riding 
the awful billows in safety. In four minutes 
after he had passed under the old Suspension 
Bridge he had been hurried through the terrible 
rapids, and arrived at the mouth of the great 
whirlpool. Reaching what seemed to be less 
troubled and dangerous waters, he raised his 
head well above the surface, and gazed for an 
instamt towards the American shore, and then 
turned his face to the high bluff on the Cana- 
dian side ; a second later he dived or sank, and 
wes seen no more.” 

“‘T anticipate no danger from the rocks,” 
said Robinson, before he began his voyage; 
“where the water is deepest the suction is 
greatest, and that will keep me off them.” 
What ensured the safety of the Maid of the 
Mist proved fatal to Captain Webb. 

On the water and in the water he rarely met 
his match. He was a thorough seaman and a 
splendid swimmer. The water was his home— 
and his grave. He had no fear of it in any of 
its moods. To those who know the river where 
he met his fate, the very attempt to swim it 
seems incredible. Where even the very bits of 
driftwood are smoothed and rounded like 
penbles ona shingle beach, what chance of life 
ad an unaided man ? 


dE eel 


APPEARANCES DECEIVE. 


a lig not alone when weary brain indulges in 
a dream 

That, as the poet carols forth, ‘Things are not 
what they seem ;” 

‘Twas the case with my late master, I have 
heard his friends remark ; 

We nicknamed him the Keeper ; he was down 
so on 8 lark. 


This is the sort of man he was (to credit their 
Teport) : 

He hated all the classics; had a tendency to 
Sport ; 

At muffs whs never iad « spree h2 often used to 
scoit ; 

He called our ‘‘cheek " superfluous steam, which 
wented blowing off. 
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At the foot of the American Fall. 


He had to give the cane sometimes, just for | ‘Tis thus his friends describe him, and their 


appearance’ sake ; word we cannot doubt. 

The subsequent remorse he felt would keep him | All I can say is, none of ws could ever find it 
hours awake ; ! out. 

He rather liked to find his class their lessons | If it is true, there’s one old saw I always shall 
used to shirk, believe— 


It spoiled a boy, he always thought, to give him | As far as he’s concerned, at least, appearances 
tco much work, deceive. 


le 9) 
Ga 
(oe) 
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A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


Author of “On the Wings of the Wind, 


7 BLL, it is certainly very curious, 
Bob; but don’t be offended if t 
say I can scarcely believe it.” 

“T assure you I saw the yacht—a 
sohooner-rigged vessel, very trim and 
taut—” 

‘“Who taught it?” inquired Johnny 
Grigs. 

“Shut up, Grigs,” continued Bob 
Raffles. ‘Don’t interrupt with wretched 
jokes. This is a serious matter. Listen, 
all of you. Last night I went early to 
bed, as you know, us I had a headache. I 
woke very early in consequence, and got 
up at daylight.” 

“That is certainly very extraordinary,” 
put in Grigs, with a grimace to point the 
sarcasm. ‘‘ Eh, Fred?” 

But Raffles proceeded, relieving his feel- 
ings by catching Grigs by the nape of the 
neck and holding his head down as he 
continued, 

“I got. up and looked out, and there 
across the bay, in the dim morning light, I 
saw the schooner with all sail set. -I cquid 
not distinguish any bunting, nor did I 
make out any one on doak,. She: glifed 
along so smoothly with the light breeze, 
that I not been certain of the evidence 
of my senses I could almost have fancied 
she was 8 phantom ship. There, that’s all ; 
and now you may get up, Grigs.” 

Johnny Grigs, released, stretched his 

neck and ..rubbed his head; until, quite 
sotieted his brain was not turned, he 
said, 
: “Much obliged, Raffles; we quite be- 
lieve you saw the schooner, certainly. 
Why didn’t you hail her, or give the alarm, 
if you thought her so mysterious ?” 

“It is curious thus far,” said Fred, who 
had been considering the narrative, ‘‘ that 
no one saw her come in overnight, no one 
saw her at anchor, and yet Bob saw her 
sail away. How did she come? Why did 
slic come? Why, having come, didn't she 


By Heyry Fritu, 


remain? And, finally, what was her busi- j 


ness ¥” 

“She's a pirate,” said Grigs—‘‘a mo- 
dern pirate of Penthelley.” 

a More likely a smuggler,” said Bob. 

“This used to be a famous place for 
smuggling,” said Fred, who was a resident 
at Penthelley. ‘‘ I’ve heard the governor 
talk of the fights there used to be on the 
beach, and bow the old Abbey ruins were 
used as a hiding-place, and were the scene 
of many a fignt. An, what fun it must 
have been!” 

“Very jolly, if you were not killed or 
maimed for life. But, 
Bob, ‘suppose we go over to the ruins 
and see whether we can find anything! 
We can take our lunch, and—” 

‘‘Dinna forget,” interpolated Grigs. 

“You are too bad, Johuny,” said Bob, 
laughing. 
we go, so this time your pun hus some 
sense in it.” 

The suggestion thus suddenly put for- 
ward was assented to nem. con., and about 
eleven o'clock the three lads, well supplicd 
with luncheon by the housekeeper, and 
warned not to be late by their kind hostess, 
Mrs. Farnham, at whose house Bob and 
Johnny were staying with their friend and 
former schoolfellow, Freddie Farnham, 
| started off in high spirits. 

Bob Raffies had got an appointment as 
middy in one of the great ‘‘liners’”’ service, 
and was now a big boy, quite able to take 
care of himself and his younger friends. 
Freddie and Grigs were still at school to- 
gether, and the Jatter had come to spend 
the end of tbe holidays at Penthelley. 
Bob was soonsabout to sail, and had come 
to take farewell of his old ‘‘chum” and 
former “fag.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Farnhan, with their chil- 
dren, had been living near Penthelley for 
some years. They were within easy reach 
of the wild western coast, wnose caves and 
cliffs gave endless opportursties for excur- 
sions, while the tumbling sea was always 
a source of pleasure and admiration. The 
old Abbey.was quite a ruin, but in former 
days must have occupied a large extent of 
ground. The sea had greatly encroached 
of late years, and the ruin was, at the date 
of our: story, within: hnif a mile of high- 
water mark. ‘ Ie Ve 

Of .course the ruins were reported 
‘hauntedu. Not a villager ner a fisherman 
would,-save under the presence of dire ne- 
jcessity, pass within the shadow of the 
Abbey after nightfall. The old walls were 
the habitations for bats and owls, and rank 
vegetation clothed the massive fallen 
blocks and crept up the walle and gar- 
nished the parapets. When the moon rose 
near the full, and fitted her shining disc 
into the eastern window, the Abbey looked 
weird and wild and ghostly enough im all 
conscience. 

The boys passed through the wood and 
came into a path leading towards the sum- 
mit of the cliffs, whence they had to de- 
scend to reach the ruins. 

As they came in full view of the sea 
Raffles exclaimed, pointing to the water, 

“There, as near as possible where that 
boat is, I saw the yacht. I watched her, 


say,” continued | 


“« But we must forget dinner if | 


“Through Flood, through Fire,” etc, ete. 


and she seemed motioniess, no ripple was 
visible, and at last she glided up, up, and 
seemed to vanish into the mist.” 

“« I wish I'd seen her,” said Grigs; “I'd 
have hailed her, for I should have thought 
she was the Mermaid. Uncle Tom said he 
would put into the bay if the weather was 


good.” 

“The Mermaid!” exclaimed Raffles, 
disdainfully. ‘‘ Why, she is at Porthele, 
miles away.” 


“Yes, so father said this morning. He 
had a note from your uncle. He will put 
in to-morrow and perhaps take us for a 
cruise.” 

“Hurrah!” cricd the boys in chorus. 
“Now, come along. Don’t tumble down 
' the cliff, Grigs. That would be beyond 4 
joke for you, if anything could be,” said 
; Raffles. 

Grigs had not time to invent any re- 
partee. He was seized simultaneously by 
, both arms by Bob and Fred. Before he 
| quite realised the situation, he was rush- 

ing down the slope, half buried in sand 
‘and shingle at every step, for the gully the 
| lads had chosen opened direct from the 
' beach between high cliffs. 

On the right the ruins of the Abbey were 
distinctly visible about # mile away. 

“‘ Now, there is our hunting ground; we 
may have some luck. Suppose we do find 
anything. What fun!” 

“The governor will claim it as treasure 
trove, no doubt.” 

“No, the lord of the manor will,” said 
Bob. ‘But it’s quite time enough to 
think about the treasure when we have 
found it, We need not count our chickens 
before they are hatched.” 

Chatting thus, the bo: proceeded, 
under the fine cliffs, to the Abbey. The tide 
was rolling in grandly under the influence 
of asouth-westerly breeze, which promised 
to increase, and even then the waves broke 
noisily on shore, carrying the rattling 
pebbles back with the undertow. 

“ Here we are!” said Grigs, as the ruins 
were reached. ‘Now I suppose we shall 
have some hard work. Has any one an ides 
what to do?” 

“No,” said Fred; ‘‘at least, I haven’t.” 

“T haven’t thought it out yet,” said 
Bob, reluctantly. ‘Have you an ides, 
| Grigs ?” 

“L have,” replied Johnny, proudly, “6 
grand idea; unusual, perhaps, but nene 
the less practical. I have an idea we ought 
to lunch!” 

The other boys laughed at this very tame 
conclusion te the speech so valiantly com- 
menced ; but they made no objection. On 
the contrary ! 

When luncheon was finished, and the 
small basket repacked, the boys set about 
to examine the. ruins for any footmarks, 
and actually knelt down and peered into 
crevices and the long grass in their anxiety 
to discover some traces of the smugglers 
who: had, as was supposed, arrived on the 
previous evening. 

“ There is nothing here, evidently,” said 
Fred. ‘‘If the men had landeftast night 
| the grass would have shown traces of their 
boots, for it must have been wet witk 
| dew.” 
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“But Bob saw the schooner; why did 
she come in?” said Gri “Let us look 
round here—near the well.” 

“Look out! Cave!” cried Raffles; ‘‘ mind 
those old pits ; you may slip and find your- 
self anywhere in a second. If rou do tumble 
in you'll never get out again !”. 

The well was sounded, and appeared very 
deep. It was as dark as pitch at the bot- 
tem, and a stone thrown in gave back a 
hollow sound. 

“IT wish we had a lantern; we could 
let it down,” said Raffles. 

“Tl get one!” exclaimed Fred ; “‘ there 
isa hut just on the cliff; I won't be long. 
We can then see all over the place and 
into the vaults. I want to explore those 
vaults.” 

“Well, get the lantern, at any rate,” 
said Bob; “we can then investigute the 
place.” 

Fred hurried away, and while he was 
gone Bob and Grigs, who appeared quite 
solemn for him, discussed the mysterious 
schooner-yacht and her sudden appearance 
and departure. 

“She went away almost into the air. as 
it appeared to me,” concluded Raffles. 
“Never saw such a curious thing!” 

“Like magic!” asserted Grigs. 

Then the Jads remained silent for a 
minute or two, until the appearance of 
Fred Farnham aroused them to action. 

“That's right!” said Bob. ‘‘Now we 
shall do very well—matches and all com- 
plete. Capital ! Where shall we try first?” 

“Tho well I vote,” said Fred ; “it is the 
most likely place.” 

“But we can’t get up again without a 
Tope,” said Bob, wisely. 
search the old ruins and the vaults first, 
and if we can’t find anything there, as a 
last resource we will explore the well. 
What do you say, Grigs °” 

“Let well alone!” replied Johnny, with 
assumed seriousness. 

“That decides it,” replied Bob. “When 
Johnny talks sense and attempts a joke at 
the same time, the occasioh may be re- 
garded asa favourable omen. Now for the 

ts!” 

They advanced to an archway which was 
protected by iron bars. The masonry had 
formerly been a portion of the crypt appa- 
rently, which was now open to the air. A 
long series of arches supported some totter- 
ing ond ivy-clad walls, which the creeper 
only ger ved to keep upright by its tension. 


“Tt we could only get inside that iron | 


railing. I suspect we should find some- 
thing.” 

“We can try,” said Fred; ‘‘I can get 
over and help you fellows.” 

In a few seconds he had scaled the bars, 
and then turned to assist his friends. They 
both got over, and then all three turned to 
explore the ground. 

ut at nothing rewarded their 


search. Grass-covered stones in plenty,. 


but no trap-door and no vault as they ex- 


pected. 

Just. as they atin away Gri Ragriness 
over some’ din.the corner. of the 
enclosed. withis the arch. ae 

“ What’stherow, Grigs? Did you trip?” 

“Something aught -my foot,” she Ip- 

at's 


plied 5 “but I can’t-find anything. 
d. ve 
“ Perhapsit.waa.a ring,” sid Bob, who 
was fally alive to the chances. « '' Let’s 
earch for a ring; it will lie close.” 
They. all searched, pulling aside the 
grass and feeling most carefully for any- 
thing which could have caught Grigs’s shoe. 
At last they succeeded, and Bob won- 


, 


“No: I vote we |. yardi 


dered how euch a ring could have possibly 
caught any one’s toes, it was so flat and 


4I¢ didn’t catch my toes,” said Grigs. 
“* My shoe is worn in the sole, and the nng 
ran into the hele and caught me up” 

‘Next time we come treasure-hunting 
we will come in old things,” said Bob, 
“and pick up gold and silver— ” 

“Like old boots!’? remarked Grigs. 
‘*Here’s the ring. There’s some fun in 
this. What a lank!” 

“Yes; but suppose the smugglers come 
back and find us here! What fun will that 
be ?” said Fred. 

“They won't come back. Rubbish! 
Come, help me pull this up!” cried Bob. 
“Now, all together ! Yo heave ho!” - 

They slipped their handkerchiefs through 
the old rusty iron ring and pulled all 
together with a will. Very slowly, and 
after much tugging, the stone slab gavo 
way, and an opening was discovered. 

The boys stood back, as much alarmed 
at their success as they had been hopeful of 
it just before. What should they do next? 

“Well,” said Bob, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘ we have made a discovery! Shall 
we descend ?” 

“* How about bad air?” said cautious 
Fred. ‘‘ Let's lower the lantern first.” 

“Certainly,” said Bob. ‘‘That’s a good 
idea. Now, Grigs, hold on, and we'll tie 
our handkerchiefs together and let the 
lantern down at the end of a stick.” 

A long bramble was at length procured, 
and some twine from the boys’ pockets ; 
then the hankerchiefs were knotted, and 
the lantern descended, but only a few 


8. 
‘Why, there's the bottom!” exclaimed 
the boys. ‘It’s all right, I can see the 
lamp is quite bright. e can jump in.” 

‘And jump out again easily. Oh, what 
fun! I say, Bob, this is something like!” 

“Yes, but don’t be rash. I’m the 
biggest and strongest, let me go first. I 
promise you you shall come as soon as I 
think all is right. Remember you are in 
my charge, and if anything happens I shall 
be blamed as the eldest.” 

“All right,” said Fred, feeling rather 
disappointed. ‘‘Go ahead and tel] us 
soon.” 

Bob Raffles leaped. down and landed. 
quite safely on his feet. Takizxig the lan- 
tern, he tried to find a way out of the 
pit, and succeeded in penetrating a low 
passage in the side of the vault. |. 

He very soon emer, into a lofty dry 
cave, across which a ship’s spar, to whic! 
was attached a rusty chain, extended... On 
the floor of the cave, which was -parfectly 
clean, .dry, and well ventilated, were some 
bales and caaks and wood piled up. The 
dead cre were still clinging to the 
walls. The cave had evidently been a 
hidiag-place for smugglers, but all the 
bales were very old, and there was no ap- 

ce of any having been there 

or fifty years. The plants had grown up 
and withered from lack of moisture. The 
vault had evidently not been disturbed for 


a long time. 
¢ veBleee’era find!” muttered Bob. ‘‘ Who 
had any idea of this treasure, E wonder? 
Not the’ phantom echooner’s crew, I’m 
sure.”” é 
He lost no time in returning-to the open 
vault and calling his friends, who.came 
tumbling down with the greatest eager~ 
ness. 


“Hurrah!” cried the younger boys. 
“This is fun! I wonder what's in those 
cases.” 


“Brandy, very likely, and silks. Now 
all we have to do is to go home and tell 
your father, Farnham. t us keep it a 
secret, except from him, and he will do 
what is right,” said Raffles. 

This was to; and after the whole 
vault had been explored and several more 
cases found, some broken and decayed with 
sand in them, others full apparently and 
untouched, the boys clim! up one by 
one and emerged into the open air again. 

They made several more investigations, 
but found nothing particular and no traces 
of footateps. Then they came down to 
the shore, and each boy severally ex- 
claimed, 

“The smuggler!” 

“Uncle John has come!” 

‘The Mermaid!” 

Yes; there she was. The schooner trim 
and taut—the same that Bob had seen in 
the morning. Uncle John’s yacht, the 
handsome Mermaid, was bringing up in 
the bay. 

The lads hailed her, and very soon a 
boat was sent ashore; Uncle John himself 
was steering. 

“Why, uncle, you have come back, then,”” 
said Freddie, “ Why didn’t you come up 
this morning ?” 

«Because, my boy, I was at Porthele, 
and the wind didn’t serve—nor the tide.” 

‘But Bob saw the Mermaid in the bay 
at daylight,” continued Fred, ‘and told 
us. Ah, uncle, you came to play us a 
trick!” 

* Not I, my lad; I’m too old to play 
tricks. I was at Porthele as I say, and if 
any one saw me here this morning he must 
be a wizard.” 

‘*T assure you, sir,” said Bob Raffles, ‘I 
saw your yacht in the bay. I fancied she 
was a Flying Dutchman because she sailed 
away so quickly, and vanished very quickly, 
in the air apparently.” 

Uncle John laughed heartily as Raffles 
finished g] i e. 

“‘Oh, boys, boys,” he said, “so you 
have been taken in by a mirage, have you ? 
‘You saw the reflection of my yacht and 
believed she was in the bay. This is quite 
a capital yarn. I dare say the Flying 
Dutchman and the phantom ships are 
attributable to the same cause.” 

But to this we would in no wise agree. 
Had we not read all about Vanderdecken 
and the phantom ship long before? No, 
we were not going to give up our Marryat. 

“Uncle,” said- Farnham, at length, ‘do 
you know we have found a treasure?” 

«How could I know it?” retorted the 
uncle. ‘‘ Let us have a look at it.” . 

80 Uncle John accompanied us into the 
vault and found the cases, which he called 
his men to bring up, and they all contained 
brandy, with a little tobacco in some of 
them. ; 

‘There, my lads,” he said to his crew, 
*‘you can have the weed, the brandy we 
must report to the Customs.” : 

He did so, and the Government came: 
and took it, all but two kegs which were. 
missing somehow or other; and the const-' 
guard were very'much puzzled about an’ 
empty keg which, Wepe waded up by the 
tide right under lighthouge goon 
after. E Aree Sere 
| We got each a present from Uncle John 
for, finding the. smugglers’. brandy, apd. 
the coastguard afterwards explored the jold. 
ruin but found nothing. I still think out 
finding the store that day was a very 
Strange Discovery. 


(THE END.) 


A Strange Discovery.—See page 898, 
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Sigurd the Hero.—Sce page 842. 
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SIGURD THE 


i was evening as Sigurd entered Jockjen. 
The little town, overshadowed by its 
xtim fortress, was astir with unwonted 
bustle. For the king's marriage on the 


morrow had brought together many of the | 


country people, who, though they loved 
not Ulf, loved a pageant, and a holiday to 
see itin. And besides them many soldiers 
were there who talked mysteriously at 
street corners, and seemed to have other 
business than merry-making on hand. 

Sigurd passed unheeded through the 
streets, keeping his face hid in his cloak, 
and avoiding all points where the crowd 
seemed large or curious. 

He was hastening thus stealthily down 
a by-street which led towards Niflheim, 
when he suddenly became aware of asmall 

roup of men before him, under the sha- 
How of a high wall, in eager talk. 

He halted, for, by their eager gestures 
and cautious looks, he judged them to be 
desperate men, whom it would be well for 
him to avoid rather than meet. With- 
drawing quickly into a deeper shade, he 
waited with impatience till their conference 
should be over. 

As he waited he heard them speak. 

«* By this time,” said one, ‘he should 
have learned what is in store.” 

“Doubtless,” said another. ‘ Yet I am 
glad it was no earlier, for it will all be over 
before he can prevent it.” 

‘Ulf once dead,”’ said the first, ‘Sigurd 
cannot help being the king, however much 
he may dislike it.” 

“Nay, he dislikes not being king, but 
he is so foolishly tender about his brother.” 

The other laughed. 

“‘There are others, I trust, will not be 
foolishly tender with his brother this night. 
At what hour is the deed to be done ?” 

“« By midnight.” 

At this Sigurd, who had heard it all, 
could not refrain from starting where he 
stood. 

The men heard him in an instant, and 
finding themselves thus discovered, rushed 
with one accord.on the hero. 

Before Sigurd could draw his aword or 
offer any resistance he was overpowered 
and held fast by his assailants, who, for fear 
he should cry aloud and alarm the tawn; 
threw & oloak over his head and led him 
off quickly to the castle. “ 

‘ere, when the ds came out and 
inquired what it all meant, ‘‘ This man,” 
they said, ‘we know to be an enemy of 
the king’s, who has come disguised to this 
town to do him some harm ; keep him fast 
till the morning.” Rosas, 

The guard, without so much as uncover- 
ing Sigurd’s face, hurried him through the 
gate, and brought him to a dark dungeon, 
into which they thrust him,. turning the 
key twice upon him. 

,. Then Sigurd cast himself on the floor in 
despair. 

‘ To find himself thus confined, after all 
fhe fatigues he had suffered and all the 
perils he had escaped, was fearful indeed, 
the more so because he knew his brother 
was close at hand,. and yet, must die with 
no brotherly hand to hel: 
self he cared nought. The mon who had 
cast him there called theinselves hig frienda, 
and, as he knew, desired ,only to keep him 
fast, believing him to be a stranger who 
might disclose their plot. When all was 


him. For him- ; 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DUNGEON, 


over and Ulf dead, they would release him 
and perchance discover who he was. 

Sigard wished he might die before the 
morning. 

But presently, as he lay, he heard a 
sound of feet on the pavement without ap- 
proaching his dungeon. 

The door slowly opened and a monk 
stood before him. 

The hope that dawned in Sigurd’s breast 
as the door opened faded again as a gruff 
voice without said, 

“*Do thy work quickly, father, 
shrift is all the villain deserves.” 

With that the door closed again, and 
Sigurd and the monk were left in dark- 
ness. 

“T am to die, then?” asked the hero of 
the holy man. 

“Tis reported,” said the monk, ‘‘ you 
seek the king's life; therefore in the morn- 
ing you are to dic. But,” added he, speak- 
ing lower, ‘‘ you shall not die, my lord.” 

Sigurd started, not at the words, but st 
the voice that uttered them. 

“‘ Who art thou?” he whispered. 

**One who owes thee his life, and would 
repay thee, my iord. Iam he whom thou 
sparedst but lately in the wood.” 

In the dark Sigurd could not see his face, 
but he knew he spoke the truth. 

“ Quick,’ sud the man, throwing off his 
gown and hood ; “off with thy armour, my 
Tord, and don these. There is no time to 
spare.” 

For & moment Sigurd paused, amazed at 
the man’s offer. Then the thought of Ulf 
decided him. 

“* Brave friend,” said he, ‘‘ Heaven bless 
you for your aid. For four hours I accept 
thy deliverance and borrow my freedom. 
If before then I have not returned, call me 
a coward and a knave.” 

“‘ Speak not of borrowing, my lord,”’ said 
the man. ‘‘ Heaven forbid I should require 
again the poor life thou thyself didst give 
6.2? 


A short 


“ Peace!” said Sigurd, quickly casting 


off his armour and covering himself in the , 


monk's garb. 
In a few moments the exchange was 
made. Then Sigurd, grasping the hand of 


his brave. deliverer, pulled the hood low , 


over his face, and stepped to the door and 
knocked. 


The guard without unlocked fhe door, : 


and as he did so the robber, crouching in a 


distant corner of the dungeon, clanked his 


arma and sighed. 


“Ha, he! brave monk,” said the guard , 


to Sigurd, laughingly. ‘‘ This villain likes 
not your news, ’tis clear. You have done 


your task, the headsman shall soon do his.” , 


8i, said nothing, but, with head bent 
and hands clasped, walked slowly from the 
cell and on towards the gate. 

Here no man stopped ‘him, but some 


more devout than the rest rendered obcis- : 


ance, and crossed themselves as he passed. 
Once out of the castle Sigurd breathed 
freely, and with thankful heart quickened 
his pace through the fast emptying streets 
in the direction of Nifibeim. 
A double care now pressed on him. The 


{ first on account of his brother's danger, the 


other lest he himself, in his efforts to save 
the king, should be detained, and so unable 
to keep faith with the brave man he had 
left in his place in the dungeon. 


HERO. 


: He therefore pressed on with all speed, 

| unheeded by passers-by, to whom the sight 
of a monk hurrying on some miesion of 
mercy was no strange thing. 

' In'due time, in the dim twilight, the- 
castle of Niflheim rose before him, and he 
felt that his journey was nearly done. 

Late as it was, there was revelling going 
on in the palace. Knights and ladies 
| crowded the halls, whilst without, in the 

; outer rooms, persons of all degrees congre- 

| gated to witness the festivities and share 

| in the hospitalities of the royal bridegroom. 
| For though Ulf was ha by all, some, 
| either through fear or greediness, failed not 
|to keep up a show of loyalty and even 

; mirth in the royal presence. 

: Sigurd entered the palace unchallenged, 

| and mingled with the outer throng of on- 

i lookers. No one noticed him, but he, 

! looking round from under his hood, could 
see many faces that he knew, and amongst 
them the conspirators whom he had that 
evening overheard plotting in the streets 


of Jockjen. The sight of these men 
{doubled his uneasiness, for the appointed 
hour was nearly come, and unless he ful- 


' filled his errand forthwith he might yet be- 
! too late. 

| He therefore approached a knight whom. 
: he knew to be still faithful to the king, and 
i drawing him aside, said, 

:_ ‘Sir, I would speak with the king. 
have great news for him.” 

** You cannot speak to-night, holy friar,’ 
said the knight, ‘‘ for the king is banquet- 
.ing. Come in the morning.” 

; ‘*It may be too late in the morning,” 
: said Sigurd. 
“Why, what news have you that is so 

| urgent ?” demanded the soldier. 
: ‘I bear news of Sigurd, the king’s bro- 
; ther, who is approaching, and may be here 
: to-night.” 
' Ha!” exclaimed the knight, eagerly; 

“Sigurd advancing! How many has he 
; with him? aud does he come in peace or 
‘ war?” 

“You know,” said Sigurd, ‘there is no 
peace between Ulf and Sigurd; but I pray 
you take me to the king, for I have more 
news that will not bear delay.” 

At this the soldier went, and Sigurd 
. waited anxiously, 

{ The knight soon returned. es 

“The king,” said he, ‘will see you 
anon, after he shall have spoken to four 
, worthy citizens of Jockjen who have craved 
a secret audience.” 

So saying he Jeft him and advanced to- 
, where the conspirators stood expecting to 
be summoned. . 

Then Sigurd could contain himself no 
longer. With hugried strides, pushing his 
; Way among the. crowd, he followed and 

overtook the knight before he could deliver 
, his summons. Seizing him fiercely by the 
arm, in a way which made the man of war 
; start in amazemengy he led him aside, and 
said eagerly, ...,. 

‘Sir, I must see the king before those 
men,” 

The knight,. in anger at being thus han- 
dled, cast him oft Mughly. But Sigurd 
, would not be daunted. 

“ Bring me to the king,” he said, ‘‘or E 
, will go to him without thy leave.” 
' The knight, amazed at being thus spoken 
_ to, looked round, and made as though he 


I 
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would summox the guard; but Sigurd 
seeing it, and now grown desperate, caught 
him by the neok, and putting his mouth to 
his ear, whispered something, which done, 
he drew back, and for a moment lifted the 
hood from his face. 

The knight started in amazement, but 
quickly recovering his presence of mind, 
stepped aside with Sigurd. 

en Sigurd, knowing the man to be 
loyal and trustworthy, hurriedly told him 
al and charged him to be secret, and see 
to his brother's safety. ; 

The knight begged him to remain and 
see the king ; but Sigurd, fearing all delay, 
and feeling that his task at the castle was 
done, would not stay, but departed forth- 


wita. 

Before he had well left the place the four 
conspirators were arrested, and lodged in 
the deepest dungeon of the fortress. The 
guards, especially such as stood near the 
person of the king, were enlarged, the 
guests were quietly dispersed. and that 
night Ulf slept secure at Niflheim, little 
dreaming of the peril he had escaped or of 
the brother who ted saved him. 

Sigurd, meanwhile, light at heart, sped 
on the wings of the wind back to Jockjen. 
People wondered at the wild haste of the 
monk as he But he looked neither 
right nor left till he stood once more at the 
great gate of the castle. 


The guard stood at the entrance as) 


before. 

“Thou. art returned betimes, holy 
father,” said he, ‘for our prisoner is like 
to want thee for a last shrift presently.” 

Great was Sigurd’s joy to learn that he 
was in time, and that the man he had left 
behind lived still. 

‘“When is he todie?” he inquired. 

“Before an hour is past,” said the 


“ For what crime ?” 

The guard laughed. ‘‘ You are a stranger 
in Ulf’s kingdom, monk, if you think a 
man needs to be a criminal in order to die. 
But, in truth, the king knows nothing of 

“What is the man’s name?” said Sigurd. 

“I know not.” 

“Did you see his face or hear his voice ?” 

“No; why should we? We could be- 
lieve those who brought him here.” 

‘‘ And were they the king’s officers ?”” 

“The king’s that is now,” said the 
guard. 

“Why?” exclaimed Sigurd ; ‘‘ what do 
you mean? Is not Ulf the king ?” 

“No,” said the man. ‘When you 
went out two hours ago he was, but now 
Sigurd is king.” 

“False villain!” cried Sigurd, catching 
the fellow by the throat; “thou art a 
traitor like al the rest.” 

The soldier, astonished to be thus as- 
sailed by a monk, stood for a moment 

hless ; and before he could find words 
igurd had cast back the hood from his 
own head. 

The man, who knew him at once, turned 
pale as ashes, and, trembling from head to 

foot, fell on his knees, j 

But Sigurd scornfully bade him rise and 
summon the guard, which he did. Great 
wus the amazement of the soldiers as they 
assembled, to see a monk bareheaded stand 
with his hand on the throat of their com- 
rade. And ‘greater still did it become 
when they recognised in those stern, noble 
features their own Prince Sigurd. 

Before they could recover their presence 
of mind, Sigurd held up his hand to enjoin 
silence, and said, 


“Let two men go at once to the dun- 
geon and bring the prisoner out.” 

While they were gone the group stood 
silent, as men half dazed, and wondered 
what would happen next. 

In a few moments the two guards re- 
turned, bringing with them the prisoner, 
whom Sigurd greeted with every token of 
gratitude and joy. 

‘« Brave friend,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but for 
thy generous devotion this night might 
bave ended in murder and ruin, and these 
knaves and their friends might have done 
their king and me a grievous wrong. Ac- 
cept Sigurd’s thanks.” 

“« What!” exclaimed the prisoner, falling 
on his knees, ‘‘art thou Sigurd? DoI owe 
my poor life to the bravest of all heroes?” 

“I owe my life to thee, rather,” said 
Sigurd; ‘and not mine only, but my 
brother’s.” Then turning to the bewildered 
aud shame-struck soldiers, he said, 

“Men !—for I scorn to call you friends !— 
it remains for you to choose between your 
duty or the punishment reserved for 
traitors. You may thank “Heaven your 
wicked plans for this night have been 
foiled, and that, traitors though you be, 

ou do not stand here as murderers also. 
et those who refuse fo return to their 
allegiance stand forward.” 

Not a man moved. 

‘‘Then,” said Sigurd, ‘‘I demand a 
pledge of your loyalty.” 

‘* We will prove it with our lives!” cried 
the men, conscience-struck, and meaning 
what they said. 

‘All Task,” said Sigurd, ‘‘ is, that nota 
man here breathes a word of this night’s 
doing. Besides yourselves, one man only 
knows of my being at Niflheim, and he has 
vowed secrecy. Do you do the same?” 

ane soldiers eagerly gave the required 

ledge. é 
as Fieave you now,” said Sigurd, “ at 
the post of duty. Let him who would 
serve me, serve my king.” 

‘* We will! we will!” cried the men. 


Sigurd held up his hand. 
“Tt is enough,” said he; **I am con- 
tent. And you, friend,” said he to the late 
prisoner, ‘‘ will you accompany me home?” 
The man joyfully consented, and that 
same night those two departed to the sea, 
and before morning were darting over the 
waves towards the Castle of the North- 
West Wind. 
° 


Sigurd’s secret was safely kept. Ulf, to 
the day of his death, knew nothing of his 
brother's journey to Nifiheim; nor could 
he tell the reason why the loyalty of his 
soldiers revived from that time forward. 
He died in battle not long after, yet he 
lived.long enough to repent of his harsh- 
ness towards his brother, and to desire to 
see him again. Messengers from him were 
on their way to the Tower of the North- 
West Wind at the time when he fell on the 
field of Brulform. Sigurd’s first act after 
becoming king was to erect a monument 
on the spot where Ulf fell, with this simple 
inscription, which may be read to this day, 
“‘To my Brother.” 


(THE END.) 


PANEL PAINTING. 


HE present article will form a pendant to the: 
dh former one on screens, and it onght to be: 
read in connection with that, as there is much 
in common between both subjects. 

There are many uses for painted panels, and 
our readers would do well to devote a portion of 
their time and talent to this branch of decora- 
tive art. 

Now that people are wisely having the doors- 
of their rooms painted in nice tones of colour 
instend of having them grained, it gives a great 
relief and adds much to the interest and beauty 
of a room if the panels are painted, 

Should the doors be already coloured, and 
‘be wish to decorate them, you must do your 

t to harmonise your work with the colours. 
of the paint, but if the colouring is about to be 
done, and you have any opportunity of arrang- 
ing the colours yourself, the following hints. 
may not be out of place. The stiles of the 
door (the portions that form the framework) 
and the srchitrave (the wide moulding form- 
ing the framework of the door itself) are more: 
effective if coloured darker than the rest of the: 
door, aud the architrave might be darker than 
the stiles (as dark, in fact, as theskirting). By 
this arrangement the panels are framed in by 
the stiles, and the door itself by the architrave. 
The moulding round panels I generally prefer 
in a brighter and more distinct colour than the 
Test of the woodwork, though of course it must 
harmoniso with the rest of the colouring. The 
following arrangements of colouring I have: 
found from experience to be effective. 

1. _Architrave dark rich green (made from 
say Brunswick green No. 2, chrome No. 2, and 
burnt sienna or umber) relieved with Indian red. 
Stiles same green as architrave, panels & 
lighter and yellower green made with Mruns- 
wick No. 2 and plenty of chrome No. 2 and 
8 little raw sienna ; the beads raw sienna. 

2. Stiles black, architrave black relieved. 
with Indian red, Indian-red beads, and olives 
green panels. 

3. Olive-green stiles, brown architrave, and 
light blue-green panels, beads golden yellow. 

4. Blue-green stiles, olive-green architrave, 
grey-green panels, and cream-coloured beads. 

Of course you must modify these arrange-- 
ments to the special requirements of your rooms, 
shape and design of the doors, and other con- 
ditions. You will find that unless you keep a 
sharp eye on the painters they will try and 
back out of any attemp: at colouring your «doors 
out of the beaten track, and endeavour to put 
you off with drabs and stone-colouss, or French 
greys ; but stick to your point, and by mixing 
up the tints yon require yourself, and making 
them match their colours by them, you may get 
approximately what you want. There is no 
reason why you should not exercise your taste 
in the colouring of the doors and woodwork of 
your rooms, as well as in the other surroundiags 
of life, but you will have to put yourself to 
some little trouble to get anything at all out of 
the way done as you wish it. Of course it will 
be understood that the colouring of the wood- 
work will depend to a certain extent upon the 
tone of your wall-paper or the colour of your 
walls, but it does not look bad to have the 
woodwork in strong contrast to the paper, pro- 
viding this be jndiciously man : 

I have used Japanese gold leather-paper for 
filling in the panels of the door with very good 
effect. There is a kind consisting of a fine 
diaper pattern in slight relief entirely gold with 
no colour at’ all introduced, ‘and when stuck in 
its place, especially with dark-greenish surround- 
ings, it is very brilliant in effeet. You can 
easily fasten it on to the wood by soaking the 
back well with paste. 

Supposing you do not feel inclined: to paint 
the panels themselves because of leaving the 
house after a time, or through the difficulty 
of painting them in their place, you might cut 
some Lincustre Walton the size of the panels, 

ainting them at your leisure, and afterwards 
fixing them in their place with fine tacky, Shoul: 
you have to leave you can then remove tl 
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panels. If in another house they should be too 
small, ent them so that you get about the same 
in on every side, and having fastened them 
on the door, colour the strip all round, or stick 
on some gold-paper. This filling-ont does not 
look bad if carefully done. Another plan is to 
have two er three broadish lines run round the 
panels on the portion to be filled out in some 
dark colour. You need not in this case alter 
the original colour of the door panels. The 
canvas you can buy by the yard at any artist’s 
colourman’s (the same as used for oil-painting 
when stretched) does very well for decorating, 
as you can paint your panels at your leisure, 
without making any mess in the room itself, and 
then fasten them on by painting the back of the 
canvas with white-lead (the lead you buy ground 
in oil at an oil-shop) slightly thinned with 
turpentine. Put plenty on, and let it be stiff 
enough not to run when pressed home by rub- 
bing with a soft rag. Or you can use strong 
paste and stick them on as you would paper. 

In grounding-in panels, where the surface to 
be covered is not very large, you will find tints 
made from the tubes far ipreferanie to the 
commou powder colours, and the large tubes 
before alluded to will be a great advantage. 
You do not want any medium with the tu! 
colours but turpentine to thin them with, unless 
you want the colours to dry with a gloss, and 
then you must put in a small quantity of co) 
varnish ; but you will find colour mixed with 
turpentine only is more agreeable for painting 
on, as the surface, being dull and slightly 
absorbent, takes the paint better, and you can 
easily yarnish the whole thing when your work 
is finished. 

Our illustrations are designed for the decora- 
tion of a hanging cabinet and cupboard (see 
articles on woodwork), and are merely given as 
suggestions. Fig. 1 shows how the door of a 
cabinet might be treated when the surface is 
broken up with small cross bars, as shown in 
cut. The centre panel is naturally the most 
important, and we have given a quaint design 
in order to make a complete distinction between 
it and the four surrounding panels. These 
latter are decorated with « conventional treat- 
ment of four well-known plants chosen to repre- 
gent the seasons. Each corner should be 
coloured in appropriate tones, the mistletoe in 

y-greens with yellow-green stems and white 

srries to give the cold notion of winter ; the 
sloe or blackthorn in white and dark brown 
with a slight suspicion of pink on the buds ; the 
daisies in white, orange, and rich yellow-green ; 
and the hips in warm colours—yellows, reds, and 
browns. 

The centre panel should be kept quite-con- 
ventional, treating it in tones of iad 80 as to 
give a suggestion of night. The colour of the 
background will depend on the wood you make 
the panel of. It is shown as black in our illus- 
tration, but it can be any colour, though a dark 
colour is to be preferred, as your fine work will 
show up so much better on a dark ground. In 
painting on black be careful to tone your colours 
so that they do not appear harsh and crude. 
You will be surprised how light a comparatively 
dull colour looks on a black ground. If you 
work on a painted ground you will find you 
can get a good effect by. using some of your 
colours transparently with varnish, and glazing 
with thin washes as in water-colour painting. 
This is especially the case in skies, Suppose 
you have grounded-in the background with 
Antwerp blue, toned with light cadmium and 
white, to produce a light-greenish blue. If you 
want to give the effect of clouds use your blue 
and other transparent colours with varnish and 
put them on thinly. 

Qak is a nice wood to decorate. Have the 
wood planed carefully, and yeu can then work 
on it in its natural state. If the wood be gilt, 
showing the grain through it makes a capital 
background for your painting. Gold punels in 
black furniture are especially effective. You 
might try gilding the panels yourself by pre- 
parmg them with gold-size and putting on 
the gold-leaf in sheets, allowing the edges of 
each leaf to overlap the others, so that you avoid 
showing where they join. Any carver or gilder 


will do them for you, and also find the wood if 
you cannot manage it yourself, For painting on 
gold you must make your colours either sutti- 
ciently dark or light to tell upon the metal. 
Gold has the curious quality of appearing light 


the background with Antwerp blue and aureo- 
liv, or gamboge. The wood svon sucks up the 
colour, and of course wherever the oil has gone 
the water-colour will not take, so you necd not 


in one aspect and dark in another. 


e You can 
often introduce transparent colours on the gold, 


especially lakes and yellows. In’ treating 
autumnal foliage, for instance, you can get a 
most glowing and luminous effect by usin; 
common lake, burnt sienna, Indian yellow, an 
other transparent colours with varnish only, in- 
stead of mixing white with them. You can 
algo tone your gold with yellows, greens, blues, 
and lakes before painting on it. ° 

Sycamore panels are capital things for paint- 
ing on, and I have found: them even preferable 
to canvas or millboard for making sketches 
both of foliage and landscape. The wood is 
very light and without much grain, and being 
of course slightly absorbent, the colours dry 
quicker than they do ona hard surface. This 
enables one to finish one’s effect in one painting 
—a great advantage in sketching. 

The panels can be painted on as they are, or 
you can tint them with water-colour or oil 
greatly thinned with turpentine. Use trans- 
parent colours, so that the grain of the wood is 
not lost. I have made studies of flowers on the 
plain wood in oil-colour, and when this is dry, 
in order to throw up the lights, have gone over 


be afraid of going over portions of your work. 


You need not use very much white in you 
colour, as the wood being so very light itself, it 
will even do to paint with pure colour in the 
dark parts. The panels can be had at some 
artists’ colourmen’s. , 

The illustration of Daffodils (Fig. 2) is given 
to show the simplest arrangement of flowers for 
decorative purposes. Theo design is very little 
altered from nature, the only thing done being 
to group the flowers in a triangular form, and 
simplify the growth of leaves. Countless sub- 
jects like this are to every one’s hand, and it 
only needs a little practice to adapt any of our 
most familiar flowers to the requirements of de- 
corative design. The great thing is to select 
plants which naturally seem to fit into the 
space to be decorated. The panel in Fig. 2isa 
narrow upright one, and if there were many to 
paint you might use other plants nearly related 
to the ‘iaffoddl, such as the pheasant’s eye nar- 
cissus, with its delicate white flowers and pink- 
and-yellow eye; the jonquil, with its deep- 
fellow flowers ; the asphodel, something like a 
ily on a small scale, and many others that will 
occur to every one. All that is needed im 
drawing such plants for panels is to group the 
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flowers so that you do not get them all in one 
spot, and to leave out or put in leaves as occa- 
sion requires, ga rule plants are too profuse 
in their growth for purposes of decoration, and 
what is chiefly needed is to select the most 
telling and characteristic forms, omitting those 
that are adventitious and irregular. 

We shall hope to return to this subject on 
some future occasion, when we may have the 
opportunity of giving a few drawings of plants 
and ornaments suitable to other purposes, and 
salso a few hints on stencilling and house deco- 
ration. 

Frep MILLER. 


———_2s———_ 


FRESH-WATER JELLY-FISH. 


By Dr. J. OH. Barrirrr, Loree. 


Ew of us, I suppose, but aro acquainted with 
the jellyfish, or medusa. We sce them from the 
Pierhead or from the stern of a boat, moving 
through the still water with a curious pulsating 
motion, their long tentacles hanging gracefully 
down from their umbrella-shaped bodies, After 
‘a storm we often see the beach strewn with 
masses of jelly, which are dead meduse. Again, 
when bathing, some of us may have been re- 
minded of their presence by a sensation of being 
stung by a large bundle of nettles. This sting 
is caused by the contents of poisonous cells 
thrown out by those same tentacles that present 
80 pretty an object when seen from above. 
‘alking of jelly-fish reminds me how I was 
stung by a “‘ Portuguese man-of-war” (Physalia 


Portuguese Man-of-War 


atriculus), one of the most beautiful @ the 
medusa specios, It is formed of a transparent 


bladder of irregular clongated shape, with blue 
puckered edges; from its lower edge its ten- 
tacles descend in the shape of thin delicate 
blue threads some feet in length. ‘The play of 
colours on the bladder is most beautiful, far 
surpassing the opal which it much resembles. 
Its usual size is ubont two inches in diameter, 
but it is often much larger. 5s 

One cal evening in the tropics T was sur- 
face-dredging for pteropods, ete., and having 
“hauled in,” I introduced my hand into the 
uct to help turn it inside out, in order to wash 
out its contents, when I was stung most 
severely. My hand and arm commenced to 
swell, and I felt very sick and faint for a short 
time, and I did not lose the pain for some 
hours, 

On inspecting the net I found my enemy to 
be a ‘Portuguese man-of-war,” who had shot 
out from its beautiful blue tentacles the contents 
of some of its poisonous cells with the above un- 

Jeasant results. For these cells contain a small 

art attached to a thin thread, which lies in an 
acrid poisonous fluid, and when these cells rup- 
ture the dart pierces the skin and causes the 
death of its prey. These cells are very sinall, 
being only the yrhg of an inch in diameter. 

It is not, however, of the marine jelly-fish 
that I wish to tell you, but of a fresh-water 
variety, which made its appearance in a most 
mysterious manner in the ‘ Victoria Regia” 
tank of the Betanical Gardens. This advent 
ereated some little stir in the zoological world, 
for prior to its discovery it was always taught 
that fresh-water jelly-fish did not exist, and 
that its nearest relative in that medium was the 
common hydra. 

One morning in June, 1880, it was observed 
that the tank of the ‘‘Vietoria Regia” was 
crowded by sinall delicate jelly-tish swimming 
about in all directions. These little strangers 
died out in two or three months, to appear in 
the same month the following year. They 
did not put in an appearance in 1882, but on 
April 28th, 1888, the tank was again full of 
them, and through the courtesy of Mr. Sowerby, 
who kindly sent me some, I am enabled to give 
you a short account of this curious little 
stranger. The Limnocodium Sowerbii, or fresh- 
water jelly-fish, is of small size, being from 
one-half to one Sedrtietls of an Apel in alasustet 

t is shaped like a parasol ; i from its 

centre like the stick is the stomach, which leads 
to a diamond-shaped space, at the angles of 
which is an enlargement supposed to be the 
ovary, whose office is that of reproduction, 


Fresh Water Medusc. 
(Natural size.) 


Forming a fringe round the border of the 
lome are numerous tentacles ; these are of three 
different lengths. The four tentacles opposite 
the ovaries are much longer than the rest, being 
from half an inch to three-quarters in length. 
There are twenty-eight of medium size, and the 
rest are much smaller. 

These tentacles, when it swims, instead of 
trailing behind, as in the marine medusa, are 
directed upwards and forwards, presenting a very 
curious and elegant appearance. Above the 


fringe ure numerous minute spots ; these are its 
eyes, and can only be seen by the help of the 
microscope. 

The medusa are of a pearly-white colour, and 
are quite transparent. ‘hey move by a series 
of pulsations, by which the water fs pumped 
out of the dome, su that each beat causes a for- 
ward movement. The pulsations are increased 
by warmth, a temperature of 85° Fahresheit 
being the one they most delight in. A tem- 
perature of 100° kills them, as also does a low 
oue, the pulsations diminishing os the tem- 
perature falls. Salt-water is at once fatal. zhe 
feed on ‘‘water fleas,” *‘ protecocci,” and suc 
amall game. 

Now the question arises, Where did they 
come from? This still remains an unsolved 
mystery. The Victoria Regia isan annual, and 
is raised from seed each year. After its death 
the tank is quite emptied and thoronghly 
cleaned and kept dry for several weeks, so that 
it appears impossible they can be introduced by 
the seeds which are collected in the Botanical 
Gardens, and it is hardly to be believed that 
any embryos should exist after the cleaning of 
the tank. These meduse are unknown in 
nature, nor are they known to exist in any other 
tank which is kept at a high temperature, such 
as Kew. Whether it is reproduced by ova, 
budding, or undergoes some intermediate stage 
of metamorphosis, is also quite unknown, 
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MY PRECIOUS BOY. 


HAVE a son whose name is Joe, 
He's just come home from school ; 
I wished to test his progress, so 
I sat him on a stool 
To put him through a brief exam. : 
I asked the Latin for “I am.” 


I grieve to say he failed to score, 
He said he did not know ; 
He sniggered when I'asked him fur 
The aorist of rérre. 
He owned he could not recollect 
The signs of Attic dialect. 


His mind revealed a perfect blank 
: On science and its laws ; 
He tried to swim without a plank, 
And, drowning, caught at straws. 
He said (it gave me quite a shock), 
That oxides were a kind of rock. 


He did no better when I asked 
The capital of Spain ; 
To spell intaglio overtasked 
His not too powerful brain. 
My questions were of every sort, 
But did not seem to hit his forte. 


I asked him could he give the date 
Of Faux’s Gunpowder Plot f 
He looked a trifle more elate, 
And said he’d ‘‘ make a shot, 
Though dates were easy things to mix :” 
He made his slot—1066 ! 


I’ve heard his doting motner say 
That he is worked too hard ; 
She fears his brain will give some day 
Unless he’s on his guard. 
Perhaps she’s right ; the slightest strain 
Would wreck, I fear, our Joseph’s brain. 
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AN INQUIRER.—1. Already answered. 2 There was 
only one coloured plate in the first volume. 3, As 
you please. 4. Ketter leave off ermine. Those 
who select a paper's title are best judges of 
what that title means. 


J.C. T. M—Boats cost from fifteen shillings to thirty 
shillings per foot run. Apply to a boatbuilder. 
Better join a rowing club. 


H. SaYER.—Select your colony, and apply, for particu- 
lars at the office of that colony in Victoria Street, 
London. Go yourself, and take with you any testi- 
monials you may have ; but ff you have not any do 
not re them until you have ascertained full 
det as to what you will require. Always go to 
headquarters for information, never trust to middle- 
men. The colovial agents are only too glad to help 
and advise those who wish to emigrate. 


Horron PARK (Tasmania).—The thirty thousand rab- 
bit-skins per month which leave Tasmania in bales 
make thelr appearance in England as the linings for 
ladies’ cloaks, and are used in the fur trade for very 
many purposes. 

A. DUBPER (Ballarat).—If you find the coloured plates 
stick through undue pressure in the binding pass a 
warm froo over them. 


H. FYLcHER —Answered over and over again. Read 
our articles on Gymnastic Apparatus; or apply to 
Spencer, Goswell , London. 


SatL PLAN.—For & boat to sail its hest it should have a 
sail plan specially desigued for it. We have in our 
articles given the mode of procedure. Of course the 
formule ‘‘run into fractions,” but you cannot work 
scientifically without science. For cutters of the 
ordinary shape with narrow bows and little counter 
youcan adopt the following simpler method. Divide 
the length of the boat into twelve equal parts, and 
at the fifth of these from the bow step the mast, at 
Tight angles to the water-line. Let the mast rise 
above the deck just double as far as it stands from 

the bow. Let the howsprit project beyond the bow 

the same distance that the mast ls stepped behind it, 

Let the mainboom be the same lei as the mast 

Tises above the deck, and let it slant upwards a 

little, 90 as to clear the water when the vessel heels. 

‘The length from the stern to the tip of the bowsprit. 

will give you the height the , Sopmast: esd, should be 

above . Now for the Halfway between 
stem and om draw & ae te She, mast halt 

a again as the length over all, or, er 

words thie times as long as the distance between 

the line and the stern or bow. From the end of this 
draw one line to the end of the mainboom, another 
tothe bow. In the line to the boom take a point at 
the same distance from the top as the ast pro- 
ject, d the mast ; halfway between, where the 

e to the bow cuts the topmast and the deck, take 

a point in the lower mast ; joining these you will 

your mainsail with at its proper angle. The }ib 

Yon get by joining the head of the lower mast with 

end of the bowsprit, the foresall 


The 

ndicular parallel to the 
mast gives you the ition and angle of the topsail 
Bi which on the bow side should be as long as the 
dist down the, yard from the perpendicular to 
the mast, and on the atern side just as long as the 
part of the bowsprit which projects beyond the boat's 
bow. Aline from where the yard crosses the top 
mast will give you the stay for the jib topeail, 
you want a longer bowsprit you must increase your 
mainboom. 


T. Maww.—1. The best time over the Thames Cham- 
plonship course was,made by Brightwell in a match 
with Audsley on April 9th last. From zukney_ to 
Mortlake he aculled in-@2min, 18sec. ; Audsley took 
twelve seconds Jonger. The previous best is Tarryer's 
22min, 55see. 2. Though the course was covered by 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews in 19min. 36sec. in 
1878, the first year of the sliding seats, the time fs 
not quoted, as the distance was a short ene, the 
starting and winning posts having been placed closer 
together than ‘usual, Last year’s record for the Uni- 
versities, 20min. 12sec., is the best since the course 
has been defined. 3 Over a short course, such as 
from Putney to Hammeramith, a very first-rate 
eculler ‘would probably beat a racing eight. 


S. E. M.—Orange-peel or lemon-peel rubbed on the 
fingers will clear them of tar as quickly as any- 
thing. 

T. TROTTER.—One of the American trotters has done 
the mile in 2min. 10jsec. 


DuBious.—Yes; Cologne Cathedral. It took 632 years 
{opalla, having been begun in 1248 and finished in 


‘Tws, BTc.—1.No, 2. The river is too narrow for the 
Doats to , hence they are started one after the 
other, and when 4 boat catches that in front of it it 
“bumps” it, and takes its place on the next occasion. 
3. You not serve any time before you sign 

. Five years have to elapse before your final 
examination, 4. Cannot say. 


JvMB0.—You will find full directions in ‘The Boy's 
Own Museum ” articles. 


4G. Barrr.—" Birchington Academy” was in No. 153. 
The Part containing it will cost you severpence, 


PARACHUTE.—1. In the ascent from Wolverhampton 
on September 5th, 1862, when the height of seven 
miles was attained, Miessra. Coxwell and Glaisher 
took up six pigeons. One was thrown out at the 
height of three miles, and extended its wings, and 
dropped as a piece of paper; a second, at four 
miles, flew vigorously roun 
taking a dip each tim third was thrown out be- 
tween four and five , and it fed downwards as 
a stone; a fourth was thrown out at four miles on 
descending ; it flew in a circle, and soon alighted 
on the top of the balloon. The two remaining 
pigeons were brought down to the ground. One 
was found to be dead; the other, a carrier, was 
living, but would not leave the hand until a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, when it flew off to Wolver- 
hampton. The first animals that ever ascended ina 
balloon were a sheep, a cock, and a duck, which were 
sent up by Montgolfier at Versailles on September 
10th, 1788. 2. You will find a complete list of the 
first five hundred aeronauts, and all 8 published 
on ballooning up to 1865, fh “Astra Castra,” by 
Hatton Turnor, 


A VICTORIAN ABORIGINAL.—1. The wood could be 
boiled in a fish-kettle, but a hot sand-bath 
would have the same effect. 2 Dig round the tree, 
taking care to get well under the roots and not 
break the earth away from it. Then lever it up and 
wheel it to its new station. There are several tree- 
machines, all constructed on a very obvious 
principle. 3. You could make a gymnasium of gas- 
tubing, but you would find your hands would suffer. 
There is nothing better than wood 4.%It is of no 
consequence to us if it does. You must take your 
chance with our other readers. 


J. C. Yoong. —1. You will find particulars in the 
“History of our Merchant Shipping,” by W. 8. Lind- 
say, the collier-boy who became a merchant prince, 
and educated himself by reading through the ‘‘En- 
cycloprodia Britannica,” 2. The fastest of the China 
tea-clippers were the Sir Lancelot and the Thermo- 


pyle, launched in 1868. The Sir Lancelot is compo- 
site-built, 886 tons register, 197ft. 6in. long, 33ft. Zin. 
wide, and 21ft. deep. When under full in racing 


trim she spread 45,500 square feet of canvas. She 
was manned by a crew of thirty, and 1,430 
tons of tea. Her draught forward was left, 7in., aft 
two inches more. She had two hundred tons of 
jle ballast. and one hundred tons ef iron kent- 
ledge distributed along the keelson. Her bettom, 
before the metal was put on, was planed as smooth 
as that of a yacht. e ran from Foochow anchor- 
age to West India Dock in eighty-nine days, her 
best day's work being on the road from Anjer to the 
Cape, making 854 miles in twenty-four hours ; for 
seven consecutive days on a beam wind she a’ 
over 300 miles per day. The Thermopyle in also 
compoaite-built, and is 947 tons register, 210ft. long, 
B6ft. wide, and 2ift. deep. On her first voyage from 
London to Melbourne she made the quickest Passage 
on record, sixty days from pilot to pilot, doing 880 
miles in one day! Her q passage from 
chow with tea was ninety-one days, second only to 
that of the Sir Lancelot. The tea now comes mostly 
by steam-vessel. 

M. Hewry.—1. The beard of the barbel is one of its 
distinguishing marks. 2. The best bait for barbel is 
 well-scoured lobworm. Ground-bait with worms 
cut into smallish pieces. The maiden lobs are best ; 
you will know them by their being small, and having 
no ringsor knobs. Put them on a bit of nm moss, 
and grate over them a red brick to give them a 
bright colour. Do this for a week before you fish. 
If the first fish is a barbel, stay where you are, and 
you will catch more ; if the first fish you pull up isa 
dace, shift your quarters. Both like lobworms, but 
seldom agree in the same swim. 3. Sturgeon are 
wy rarely found in England. 4. They area favourite 


A. B. C., ANTIQUABIAN, A Corn COLLECTOR, ETC.—We 
know of nocheap exhaustive manual. There are good 
works by Hawkins, Akerman, Snelling, etc. An in- 
expensive book, published at 170, Strand, might suit 
you. Coins are so numerous that the one you wish 
to identify is almost sure to be omitted. 


8. N. B.—Fazboz is mute: he can’t advise. Sympathy 
in such matters goes a long way ; you have ours, and 
we xive your case—alas! so typical—that you may 
receive t of our readers. Put the duel off, how- 
ever, till you hear again—from us. ‘I love a girl 
who {s very pretty in opinion, and another fellow 
wants to have her for hia sweetheart, so I got cross 
with him, and he hit me, so I did not hit him back, 
and I shall duel with him either with butchers’ 
knives or pistols. I consider myself quite worthy of 
her, for I wear a new-fashioned hat on Sunday, and 
a stick, and a flower, and black-and-white trousers, 
commonly called by cads pepper-and-salt.” Have 
you reflected that your hated rival perchance might 
spoll your pepper-and-salt ? 

A.V. T. (Criymonth. ) Why not make your medel out 
of an old mast? If you want a good piece of yellow 
pine you should go to a mast-maker's, and there {8 
seldom better wood than that used in ship’s spars. 
It must be straight in the grain and free from kuots, 
or it would not stand the strain. 


J. W. Woop.—The most complete nautical phrase- 
book is Admiral Smyth’s ‘Sailor's Word Book,” 
which you can get from any first-class bookseller. 
Captain Chapman's Dictionary fe a cheaper and very 
fal one ; it is published by Wilson, of the Minories. 
‘There is a fair list in the four-snuling ‘Corinthian 
Yachtsman,” published at the same address, Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, in his “Yacht and Beat Sailing,” has 
also a very full list. 


and round, apparently | 


= Saf 


STAMPS.—The perforations in the stamps in the form 
of letters giving the initials of the firm are done with 
Sloper’s patent press. You can get such o press 
through any respectable atationer, 


ae 


ANDREW.—A lobster has tw eyes, but each eye is a 
compound one, built up of numbers of small “eye- 
lets.” It is one of the “* stalk-eyed crustaceans.” A 
very nice letter, Andrew, for so young a boy ! 


TANCREDE.—The “’Cyclist’s Pocket Road Guides” 
might suit you. Any bookseller will supply you. 
They cost twopence each. Write to Houlston and 
Sons, Paternoster Bow, and state what you want the 
book to tell you. A road that is smooth one month 
may be under repair the next. i 


CuTBBERT Boys.--1. A rough-and-ready rule for mast- 
ing acutter is to measure the length along the water- 
line, and step the mast at two-fifths of the distance 
a0 obtained from the stem. The mast from deck to 
hounds—that is, where the crosstrees go off—should 
be three times the width of the boat. Make the 
bowsprit to extend from the atem-head a distance of 
twice the boat's width. 2. Red pine. Hickory bow- 
sprits are beat. 


FRED E.—You must cut the canary’s claws. 


Horativs.—Already answered. Montgolfier was the 
inventor of the balloon. The first ascént was on 
November 2, 1783. Pilatre du Rozier was the first 
seronaut; he was killed by the destruction of his 
balloon on June 15, 1785. 


AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER.—Open boats for river pur- 
cost about a sovereign per foot run. The 
rougher elm-built boats used on the coast cust about 
fifteen shillings per foot. Ropes sre generally pre- 
fer for a rowing boat, but a tiller is best for a 
sailing boat. Never have more ropes in a sailing- 
you can help. 


KILLIcK.—Silkworm gut is made from the largest silk- 
worms. When they refuse to eat, and have a fine 
silk thread hangiifg from their mouths, they are 
ready to spin, and fit fortreatment. Put them then 
into strong vinegar, and cover them closely for 
twelve or fifteen hours, When taken out and pulled 
asander, two transparent guts, about as thick as a 
straw, will be visible. The spinach-looking stuff is 
useless ; the yellowish-green material is the gut, and 
if it break when you try to stretch it you must put 
it back into vinegar. When you draw it keep one 
end in the vinegar, and stretch gently, it 
to dry on a thin piece of board, wit! in 
slits, 2 It is cheaper and better to buy it ready- 


J. H. WHEATON.—1. Choose young, healthy, frisky 
rabbits, in good condition, and full’ in the eye. See 
they have nothing wrong with their skins. 2. Tor- 
toises wake up when the weather is fine, generally in 
April. 3. Feed your pigeons on tick teins, grain, 
peat, etc. 4. The best thing for a boy’s complexion 


fresh air and sunshine. 5. Betwoen the ages of 
nineteen and ninety. 

HENXWIFE.—If your hens lay soft eggs, or, as you call 
them, shell-less eggs, they cannot be in health. Do 
not give too rich food ; give plenty of in and dry 
te and put lots of old mortar, broken oyster or 
mussel-shells, gravel, etc., into the runs, and keep 


them clean. Give clean nests to lay in. 


CUNICULINEN.—Kill the rabbits with a blow from a 
short, stout, hard stick close behind the ear, the 
rabbit being held up by the ears meanwhile. 


Fantalu.—Feed your pigeons about three times into 
if from the hand; but they ought to have proper 
grpiu-hoppers, and these should be kept constantly 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


‘We complete our fifth volume with this number, and 
next week commence a new volume with a very stroug 
list of attractions. We would usk our readers to make 
the best use of the prospectus of the new volume which 
they will receive this rcck, aa now of course is the 
te suitable time in the year for new subscribera to 

in. 


The Title and Index to Vol. V. are now ready, and 
may be had by order through any bookacller, price 1d. 
All who intend to bind their numbers or parts sheuld 
at once obtain these. 


The plates issued with the monthly parts during tlic 
year may now be obtained by weekly renders in a neat 
packet, price 1s. 8d. Tha Tétle and Invez will be in- 
cluded'in this packet ; though, as already explained, 
they may be had separately by those who, as monthly 
subscribers, already possess the plates. 


As we have more than once explicitly stated, we can- 
not undertake binding for our readers ; this they will 
find Httle difficulty in getting done at a fair charge Ly 
local bookbinders. We have, howover, prepired 
handsome cases or covers, in which any bookbindcr 
will insert the numbers or parts. These cases cost 
28, each, and may be obtained through the boukseil-13. 
in the usual way 


do you really mean to say 
A full-grown year has passed away 
Since last we wrote our parting word? 


Oh, nonsense—can't be ;—it’s absurd ! 


Earth’s orbit must have changed its place 
Since first we joined the human race ; 


Yet you are right, we're forced to own 


Twelve months have actually flown. 


We started then for lands afar, 

Once:more we're o’er the harbour. bar ; 

What things we've Jearnt ! what wonders seen ! 
Where haye—or where have we nof—been # 


Life is"a sea, which all must sail 

With favouring breeze or hinderi: 

Just think, boys, when life's sea is crosse< 
Where will your ship be, safe or lost? 
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